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COMMISSION, 


^lltf  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners  do  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  report  to  Us  in  writing,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under 
the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five  or  more  of  you,  your  several  proceedings  under  and  by 
virtue  of  this  Our  Commission,  together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  con- 
cerning the  premises. 

^[Jllj  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the 
execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same 
be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment, 

^nls  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do 
hereby  authorise  and  empower  you  to  appoint  a  Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  to 
attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  we  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March  1875, 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  year  of  Our  E^eign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command. 

RICHD.  ASSHETON  CEOSS. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION. 


REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty,  *  >^  Mm-nai  r 

Wi'],  the  Commissioners  appointed  l)y  Your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  tlie  e,!r,s, (!/''/f^r- 

workin!^  of  the  Pactory  and  Workshops  Acts,  with  a  view  to  their  consolidation  I"'"'  ^'''['j^^^"/'  "J"^'^^'" 

and  amendment,  humbly  submit  to  Yom*  Majesty  this  our  PLcport.  4  a!" ''coinmissim. 

NdiHcs  in  italics  are 

„  „  those  of  witnesses  dif- 

Peoceedings  of  the  Commission.  from  others 

quoted. 

1.  We  began  our  proceedings  in  execution  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission  with  Srrnxr.soi-riiECosi- 
the  examination  of  Messrs.  Pedgrave  and  Baker,  the  Inspectors  of  Pactories ;  "i^^-"'^- 

after  which  we  received  in  London  tlie  evidence  of  a  variety  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding oificials  of  tlie  Pactory  and  Education  Departments,  representatives  of  the 
London  School  Board,  and  of  many  of  the  London  trades  and  marmfactures. 
Meantime  circulars  stating  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Commission  were  sent  Appendix  a. 
to  the  Presidents  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  to  other  persons,  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds,  connected  with  manufacturing  industry,  who  were  considered 
to  be  specially  qualifiod  to  assist  us  with  information,  in  accordance  for  the 
most  part  with  lists  furnished  us  for  the  purpose  by  the  inspectors  of  factories ; 
and  the  purport  of  the  same  was  communicated  to  the  London  and  country 
newspapers,  and  very  widely  circulated.  We  then  proceeded  to  take  evideiice 
in  the  country  districts,  beginning  with  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood, 
where  we  held  special  sittings  in  the  "Black  country,"  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
at  West  Bromwich,  and  passing  thence  by  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  to 
Manchester,  ■\^'here  we  received  evidence  from  representatives  of  the  trades  of 
Lancashire  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  also  visited  llanley,  in  the  Potteries, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Newport,  in  South  Wales.  We  chose  the  places 
for  our  sittings  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  general  importance  of  the 
manufactures  there  carried  on,  as  with  reference  to  their  being  the  most  con- 
venient centres  for  large  districts,  and  with  the  view  of  investigating  upon  the 
spot  the  most  pressing  of  the  unsettled  questions  which  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  our  notice.  In  Scotland,  we  held  sittings  at  Glasgow  and 
Dundee,  and  subsequently  in  Edinburgh ;  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  and  in  Dublin ; 
and  on  our  return  to  London  we  took  the  evidence  of  various  persons  whose 
attendance  we  had  failed  to  secure  when  visiting  their  neighbourhood,  and  of 
others,  who  had  not  been  prepared  before  with  the  necessary  materials.  We 
have  held  in  all  58  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence,  and  have 
listened  to  the  experience  and  opinions  of  nearly  700  witnesses. 

2.  Among  these  we  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  and  in  evihencuJnquiries, 
some  respects  novel  experience,  the  results  of  which  have  been  stated  to  us  by  authouitjes. 
the  representatives  and  members  of  Local  School  Boards ;  as  also  to  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  from  the  National  Education  Board  of  Ireland,  the 

Board  of  Education  for  Scotland,  and  numerous  other  public  departments  and 
local  authorities  ;  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  full  and  careful  answers  Appendix  f. 
to  om  questions  as  to  the  working  and  comparative  merits  of  the  different  plans 
of  half-time  attendance  at  school,  furnished  us  by  Your  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools,  upon  our  request  made  to  the  Education  Department ;  and  we  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  important  services  rendered  us  by  the  assistant  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors  of  factories  in  their  respective  districts,  as  well  in  preparing  for 
our  sittings  by  acquainting  those  concerned  in  the  inquiry  with  the  existence 
and  scope  of  the  Commission,  and  in  bringing  to  our  personal  notice  the  facts 
and  scenes  which  it  was  useful  for  us  to  see  and  hear  for  ourselves,  as  in  the 
very  important  evidence  and  communications  with  which  they  have  favoured  us. 
We  have  also  personally  visited  many  factories  and  workshops  in  various  places  Appendix  e. 
1.  b 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


Appendix  C. 


Limits  op  Inquiet. 


Stead,  12,739  ; 
Barran,  12  899  ; 
Balmc,  13,017  ; 
Tennant,  13,133 ; 
Miiinoch,  16,148  ; 
Biocklehurst,  20,351. 


Evi- 


Anonymous 

DENCE. 

Wood,  10,235; 
Bremner,  1G,477  ; 
Watt,  19,822. 


"belonging  to  trades  which  presented  special  points  for  our  consideration.  "We 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  give  the  whole  of  the  large  staff  of 
inspectors  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  us ;  and  that  tne  necessity  of 
selecting  for  examination  those  whose  districts  we,  for  independent  reasons, 
thought  it  best  to  yisit,  has  prevented  our  taking  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  members  of  it.  We  are  for  this  reason  the  more 
desirous  to  call  attention  to  a  most  valuable  series  of  documents,  which  we  have 
received  in  answer  to  a  circular  of  questions  forwarded  at  om'  request  by  the 
inspectors  of  factories  to  each  one  of  the  assistant  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  ; 
wherein  they  have  embodied  the  substance  of  then*  knowledge  and  of  their  views 
on  all  the  subjects  which  have  appeared  to  us  most  important  in  this  inquiry,  or 
which  have  occurred  to  them  as  being  specially  worthy  to  engage  our  attention. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  di£B.cult  problem  which  has  arisen  will  be 
found  ably  discussed  in  these  papers ;  and  the  differing  conclusions  which  in  some 
instances  have  been  reached,  while  very  instructive  in  their  proper  context,  will 
serve  to  show  the  independence  of  attitude,  and  freedom  from  conventional  habit 
of  thought,  with  w^hich  the  writers  have  approached  the  discussion.  In  inviting 
evidence  from  persons  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures,  whether  employers 
or  employed,  and  in  selecting  from  the  evidence  tendered  us,  we  have  constantly 
laboured  to  obtain  such  as  should  derive  a  peculiar  weight  from  its  being  given 
on  behalf  of  a  whole  trade,  or  of  a  large  number  of  persons  with  similar  interests, 
by  their  own  selected  spokesmen ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  been  careful  to 
give  ample  opportunities  for  the  statement  of  any  special  case,  or  private  griev- 
ance, which  miglit  be  within  the  scope  of  our  commission.  We  have  avoided,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  reproduction  of  descriptive  information  which  has  already 
been  embodied  in  official  documents.  The  E,eports  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission,  1862-1867  (including  that  on  the  Printworks  Act  and  on  the 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Acts,  1869,  by  the  same  Commissioners),  and  those 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women 
in  Agriculture,  1869-1870,  with  the  sub-reports  of  their  assistant  commissioners, 
have  served  us  in  some  cases  as  materials  towards  the  formation  of  our  con- 
clusions. The  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  from  the  year  1867  onward,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  to  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  on  Proposed 
Changes  in  Hours  and  Ages  of  Employment  in  Textile  Eactories,  1873,  have  also 
been'  of  use  to  us. 

3.  In  general,  we  have  endeavoured  to  limit  our  inquiry  to  topics  which  de- 
manded special  attention,  either  for  the  settling  of  doubts  and  difficulties  as 
to.  the  law,  or  for  the  removing  of  invidious  anomalies,  or  for  the  remedying  of 
particular  hardships,  or  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  whether  hitherto  overlooked 
or  of  recent  growth,  in  the  wide  field  of  handicraft  labour  and  industrial  occu- 
pation. We  have,  however,  felt  ourselves  compelled,  as  well  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case  as  by  the  terms  of  reference,  to  diverge  into  a  somewhat  wider  field 
of  principle,  in  regard  to  two  departments  of  our  inquiry.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  question,  expressly'  referred  to  us,  of  the  extension  of  the  Eactory  Acts  to 
occupations  not  hitherto  included  in  their  operation ;  the  second  is  the  subject, 
now  constantly  from,  day  to  day  receiving  new  illustration,  and  requiring  fresh 
consideration,  of  legislative  provision  for  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
We  did  not  deem  it  our  duty  to  re-open  the  important  questions  of  the  length  of 
hours  and  of  the  ages  for  employment  in  textile  factories,  which,  after  long 
discussion  and  controversy,  have  received,  by  the  Eactory  Act  of  1874,  so  recently 
as  the  session  before  last,  what  we  have  felt  bound  to  regard  as  a  parliamentary 
settlement.  Nevertheless,  in  considering  how  far  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
ought  to  be  extended  to  other  than  textile  industries,  it  became  necessary  to 
receive  the  evidence,  very  urgently  pressed  upon  us,  of  those  employers  who 
conceived  themselves  to  have  suffered,  or  who  were  apprehensive  of  suffering 
from  its  operation ;  and  in  some  other  points  we  shall,  as  will  be  seen,  recommend 
a  modification  of  its  provisions. 

4.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  caJl  attention  to  the  complaint,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  made  to  us,  that  workmen,  who  were  qualified  to  give  us  infor- 
mation, were  deterred  from  coming  forward  by  the  fear  of  dismissal,  or  at  all 
events  by  the  dread  of  giving  offence  to  their  employers.  We  fear  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  of  apprehension  exists ;  at  the  same  time  we  think 
it  is  for  the  most  part  unfounded.  The  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  at  the  present  day  no  longer  of  so  unequal  a  character  that  a  work- 
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man  need  fear  to  state  the  case  of  Ms  trade  before  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
reluctance  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  public,  and  the  vague  dread  of  annoy- 
ances to  follow  upon  such  an  act,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class,  and  will  always 
prevail  most  mdely  among  those  whose  resources  in  life  are  most  limited.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  this  reluctance  solely  to  a  distinct  fear  of  persecution  • 
by  employers ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater  mistake  to  assume  that  this  fear,  where 
it  exists,  must  in  all  cases  have  had  a  substantial  foundation.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  loss,  from  this  cause,  of  any  infor- 
mation necessary  to  us,  by  sitting  occasionally  in  private,  and  by  omitting  from 
publication  the  name  of  a  witness  whenever  this  was  specially  desired  and  appeared 
unobjectionable.  We  are  able  to  say  that  the  evidence,  which  under  these 
circumstances  appears  in  our  Appendix  anonymously,  has  been  given  by  persons 
of  respectabihty,  and  apparently  with  good  faith. 

5.  There  will  be  found  among  our  Appendices  the  two  sets  of  answers  above  Appendices. 
referred  to  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  and  of  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories  ;  a       ^' '  ^■ 
selection  from  the  communications  received  by  the  Commission,  including  many  App.  d. 
documents  of  great  interest ;  some  notes  of  visits  to  particular  scenes  of  industry,  App.  e. 
made  by  members  of  our  body  in  the  course  of  our  travels,  and  recorded  at  the 

time ;  some  statistics,  derived  from  the  census  and  other  returns,  classified  for  App.  b. 
purposes  of  illustration  of  this  Report ;   translations  of  recent  Acts  of  the  App.  g. 
National  Assembly  of  Erance,  and  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  for  the 
regulation  of  hours  in  factories ;  au  Analysis  of  the  existing  Factory  Acts,  and  of  ^pp-  h. 
other  parallel  legislation,  founded  upon  one  compiled  and  furnished  to  us  by 
Mr.  Inspector  E-edgrave ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Evidence  ;  and  a  G-eneral  Index.        App.  i. 

6.  Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  questions  which  have  been  more  Retrospect  of  fac- 
immediately  referred  to  us,  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  general  LEGisi.ATr(xx. 
results  of  factory  legislation,  as  disclosed  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  with  refer-  t^crjf^si 9^^7857.'" 
ence  to  the  main  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  promote.    The  numerous  Commissioneis  of 
previous  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  children  and  women  employed  in  the  1 862-67.  '  ^  ^ 
various  industries  of  the  country  all  disclosed  a  state  of  things  which  powerfidly  Redgrave,  6.3, 12s, 
excited  popular  sympathy,  and  imperatively  called  for  the  action  of  the  legislature.  Baker,  56g  ; 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  revealed  in  these  reports  is  the  present  q^^^'^''^'!;  ji^^ ' 

condition  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  various  Factor}^  and  Workshops  Acts  have      •  ->  -  • 

been  passed,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it.    Some  occupations  are 

still  undoubtedly  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Acts  ;  and 

in  others  over- work  occasionally  occurs,  which  is  Ijeyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the 

law,  and  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  concerned.    But  we  are 

glad  to  state  that  we  ho^ve  reason  to  believe  that  these  evils  are  exceptional.  The 

improvement  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  ventilation  of  factories  has  been 

most  marked  in  recent  years ;  and  the  cases  in  which  young  children  are  employed 

in  labour  unfitted  for  their  years,  or  in  which  young  persons  and  women  suffer 

physically  from  over-work,  are  now,  we  believe,  as  uncommon  as  formerly  they 

were  common.    Much  of  this  great  improvement  is  undoubtedly  due  to  factory 

legislation ;  and  in  the  various  recommendations  that  we  shall  hereafter  make, 

we  have  felt  it  right  to  give  full  weight  to  this  fact,  and  not  to  su-ggest  changes 

in  the  existing  law,  without  adequate  and  strong  cause.    We  have  no  reason  to 

believe  that  the  legislation  which  has  been  productive  of  such  marked  benefit  to 

the  operatives  employed,  has  caused  any  serious  loss  to  the  industries  to  which  it 

has  been  applied.    On  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  manufacture  has  apparently 

been  entirely  unimpeded  by  the  Factory  Acts ;  and  there  are  but  few,  even  among 

employers,  who  would  now  wisli  to  repeal  the  main  provisions  of  the  Acts,  or 

would  deny  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  them. 


Consolidation  or  the  Law. 

7.  The  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  regulating  the  employment  of  protected  Statutes. 
persons,  stand  in  need,  as  is  well  known,  of  consolidation  and  simplification. 
There  are,  according  to  the  last  pdition  of  Mr.  Notcutt's  Work  upon  the  Factory  Redgrave,  Evid.  q.  3 
and  Workshops  Acts,*  no  less  than  fifteen  statutes  now  in  force  concerned  with 
the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  ui  what 
is  technically  known  as  a  "  factory  "  or  "  workshop     not  to  mention  Acts  dealing  3^&Vvi 


Vict.  c.  40. 
ct.  c.  85.  ; 
27  &  28  Viet.  c.  37  ; 


*  The  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  by  G.  J.  Notcutt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Stevens  and  Sons,  77.^,'^6  ^'s;  yict*^ ' 
London,  1874.  c  67. 
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FACTORY  AND  WOBKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Three  Classes  op 
places  of  work 
under  eegulatio-v. 


3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  lo;?.; 
7  &  8  Vict  o.  15.; 
13  &  U  Vict.  c. 
IG  &  17  Vict.  c.  104.  ; 
19  cSt  20  Vict.  c.  38.  ; 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  117. 
(the  Lace  Factories 
Act)  ;  37  &  38  Vict, 
c.  44. 

27  &  28  Vict.  c.  48.  ; 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  103. 

.'33  &  34  Vict.  c.  02.  ; 
34  Vict.  c.  ID. 
(Jews)  ;  34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  104. 


30  &  31  Vict.c.  146. 

Regulations  cojr- 

JION  TO  THE  THREE 
CLASSES. 

See  Workshops  Act, 
1867,  s.  4  ;  Faetory 
Act,  1844,  s.  73. 


34  &  35  Vict.  c.  104.' 


Regulations  in  the 

Third     Class,  ok 

Workshops. 

See  W.A.1867  ;  F. 

and  W.A.  1870,1871. 

W.A.  1867,  s.  6  (1). 
s.  6  (2),  (3). 
s.  6  (2),  (3). 


E.  6  (4). 
s.  14. 


ss.  &>  0  (5;,  10. 


W.A.  1867,  Scheil.  6, 
8,  9  (3).;  F.  &  W.A. 
1871,  1st  SchecL,  1. 
W.A.  1867,  Sched.  9 
(1). 

Regulations  in  the 
Second  Class,  or 
Factories  (gene- 
ral). 


with  subjects  closely  connected,  or  of  the  same  character,  such  as  the  Bakehouses 
Regulation  Act,  the  Chimney  Sweepers  Acts,  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  and  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act. 

8.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  we  notice  that  the 
factories  workshops  and  premises  to  which  these  fifteen  Statutes  extend  range 
themselves,  as  it  were,  upon  three  distinct  planes,  dift'ering  according  to  the 


degree  of  strictness  and  elaboration  with  which  the  law  has  regulated  them, 
is,  first,  the  class  known  as  "  textile  factories," 


Tlfere 


comprising  those  which 
alone  were  originally  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Statutes  of  1833  and  1844, 
and  their  Amending  Acts  of  1850,  1853,  and  1856,  and  (as  to  lace  factories)  the' 
Act  of  1861,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission  of 
1862,  and  which  have  since  been  subjected  to  new  regulations  by  the  Factory 
Act,  1874.  There  is  next  the  large  and  multifarious  class  of  factories  brought 
under  regulation  by  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Acts  of  1864  and  (more  especially) 
of  1867,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  of  1870  and 
1871,  embracing  a  variety  of  trades  specially  selected  to  be  placed  under  the 
Factory  Law  irrespective  of  the  numbers  employed,  and  those  establishments  in 
all  other  handicrafts  in  which  the  number  of  hands  exceeded  the  statutory  Hue 
of  50.  The  thhd  class  comprises  all  establishments  not  employing  50  hands  in 
any  handicraft  not  specified  as  subject  to  the  Factory  Acts  above  mentioned. 
These  are  known  to  the  law  as  Workshops,  and  w^ere  first  brought  under  regula- 
tion by  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  of  1867. 

9.  Common  to  all  these  classes  are, — the  definition  of  protected  persons  under 
the  law,  that  is  to  say,  children  under  the  age  of  13  years,  young  persons  of  from 
13  to  18  years  of  age,  and  women  ;  the  intention  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  all  protected  persons,  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  for  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  places  where  protected 
persons  are  employed  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  law,  by  a  staff'  of  inspectors 
attached  to  the  Home  Office.  In  respect  of  administration,  however,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  inspection  of  workshops  has  only  since  the  passing  of  an  Amend- 
ing Act  in  1871  been  put  under  the  Factory  Oflice,  it  having  been  the  duty  up 
to  that  time  of  the  local  authorities,  from  whom  it  was  by  that  Act  expressly 
withdrawn. 

10.  Beginning  with  the  third  and  least  regulated  of  the  classes  above  defined, 
the  Workshops,  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  are  these  : — First,  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  eight  years.  Secondly, 
the  prescription  of  limits  to  the  hours  of  labour, — in  the  morning  of  6  a.m  for 
children  and  5  a.m.  for  young  persons  and  women;  in  the  evening  of  8  p.m.  for 
children,  and  9  p.m.  for  young  persons  and  women.  Third,  the  restriction  of  the 
length  of  hours  of  labour  to  six  and  a  half  for  children,  (but  without  any  pro- 
vision against  children  working  in  both  morning  and  evening  of  the  same  day), 
and  for  young  persons  and  women  to  twelve,  with  intervals  for  meals  and  rest, 
reducing  that  period  to  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  actual  labour.  Fourth,  provision 
that  Saturday  shall  be  a  half  holiday ;  workshops  emj)loying  five  hands  and  under 
are,  however,  excepted  from  this  rule.  Fifth,  a  requirement  that  children  shall 
attend  school  for  ten  hours  in  every  week  during  the  whole  of  which  they  are 
employed  ;  the  distribution  of  these  hours  is,  however,  left  to  individual  discretion, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  case  of  children  who  may  be  employed  for  a 
part  only,  however  great,  of  the  week.  Sixth,  in  sanitary  matters,  besides  a 
special  provision  for  the  erection  of  fans  or  other  mechanical  means  for  purifying 
the  air  of  dust,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under  eleven  in 
certain  trades  deemed  injurious  to  their  health,  the  j)™ciple  of  regulation  is 
recognised  by  the  conferring  upon  inspectors  of  a  power  to  enter,  inspect,  and 
examine  persons  in  the  workshop  concerning  any  matter  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  but  no  compulsory  powers  or  remedies  are  supplied. 
Seventh,  provisions  are  made  by  way  of  modification,  that  is  to  say,  are  available 
upon  special  permission  granted  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  among  lesser  matters, 
for  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  for  longer  periods,  and  beyond 
the  limits  above  mentioned ;  and  for  substituting  another  half  holiday  in  the 
week  in  the  place  of  Saturday. 

11.  Coming  now  to  the  second  class,  of  factories  in  general,  as  regulated  by  the 
Factory  Acts  other  than  that  of  1874,  the  provisions  which  it  is  most  important  to 
notice  in  the  outset,  as  differing  from  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Work- 
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sliops  Act,  aro  as  follows: — Pirst,  the  limits  of  tlic  hours  of  lahour  are  contracted  f.a.  18.33, 1844  isw 
to  0  a.m.  and  G  p.m.,  with  an  option,  during  theAvinter,  of  suhstitutiug-  7  a.m.  and  if^a,  isse ;  j-.a. 
7  p.m.    Secondly,  the  six  hours  and  a  half  for  v/hich  a  child  may  be  employed  mr^il'^Ld  w.^a  ' 
must  he  either  all  before  noon  or  all  after  1  p.m.,  and  the  time  allowed  for  meals  1^"^'  ^^'i- 
and  rest  must  be  given  after  half-past  7,  and  one  horn-  thereof  before  3  p.m.,  I'l"  Igsa' s'' 1' 9' 
and  must  be  so  arranged  that  no  protected  person  can  be  employed  for  more  i\a.  i844,' s.  so." 
than  five  hours  before  1  p.m.,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  30  minutes.    Third,  s.  su. 
besides  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  on  which  day  all  children  are  specially  ex-  t".a.  isss.s.  9.;  f.a. 
empted  from  school  attendance,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Priday  (or  in  Scotland  ^^'^'^ 
the  Sacramental  East  Days)  are  made  whole  holidays,  and  eight  other  half  holi- 
days in  the  year  are  required  to  be  given.    Pourth,  the  ju'ovisions  for  the  cduca-  i'-A.  i844,  ss.  38,  39. 
tion  of  children  are  formed  into  a  system  of  half-time  attendance,  ^vhereby  every 
child  must  attend  school  for  three  hours  each  day  either  in  the  moruiiig  or  after- 
noon ;  the  three  hours  in  the  case  of  afternoon  attendance  in  winter  being  reduced 
to  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  arrangements  are  made  whereby  attendance  is 
secured  by  requiring  employers  to  obtain  every  week  certificates  of  attendance 
signed  by  the  sclioolniaster,  and  by  enforcing  subsequent  extra  attendance  in  case 
of  default.    Pifth,  as  an  exception  to  some  of  the  above  rules,  in  cases  where  the       1844,  s.  31. 
hours  of  lal)our  for  young  persons  and  Avomen  arc  vokintarily  restricted  to  10 
hours  a  day  instead  of  10^,  it  is  permitted  that  children  should  be  employed  upon 
a  system  of  alternate  days'  school  attendance,  the  length  of  hours  of  labour  for 
children  being  in  this  case  extended  to  the  full  period  of  10,  for  which  the  young 
persons  are  employed,  and  attendance  at  school  for  five  hours  being  required  on 
the  alternate  days,  Saturdays  excepted.    Sixth,  there  are  provisions  for  cleanli-  f.a.e.a.  i804,  ss.  4, 
ness,  ventilation,  and  the   removal  of  gases,  dust,  and  other  manufacturing 
impurities  injurious  to  health,  as  also  for  rendering  valid  and  enforcing  the  rules 
or  byelaws  which  an  employer  may  judge  necessary  to  eflPect  these  purposes. 
There  are,  moreover,  special  provisions  for  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery,  f.a,  1844  ss.  21-",'? 
the  fixing  of  grindstones,  and  the  reporting  of  accidents  ;  and  a  similar  provision  42, 43,59,00;  f.a. 
for  the  erection  of  fans  to  that  noticed  above  under  the  "Workshops  Act.    Seventh,  ka^'i8G7~s's.'  9,'^). ; 
the  administration  of  the  Acts  is  facilitated  Ijy  the  requirement  of  registers  of     &  w.a.  i87i,  s.  7. 
the  protected  persons  employed,  medical  certificates  of  the  age  and  industrial  27, 2 8, ^sf,' Is,  34137, 
capacity  of  children,  and  notices,  to  l)e  fixed  up  in  the  factory,  stating  the  hours  and  Schedules.;  f.a. 
of  labour  and  other  particulars.    Eighth,  the  system  of  modifications  above  i85.3's^.^2tF.A.E!A. 
noticed  is  very  largely  extended,  and  in  some  cases  statutory  exceptions  are  i864,  s. s.^f.a.e.a. 
given  from  the  general  rules  above  noticed;  the  most  important  of  these  being  F.-mdV/A. i87o,lst 
such  as  permit  the  recovery  of  lost  time  in  water  mills,  the  employment  of  male  I'^'^^'^'^j'^^J'^,  3 
young  persons  by  night  in  the  iron  and  glass  manufactures,  in  paper  mills,  and  in  34.  /'f.'a.e.a.  ]8(;7 ; 
letter-press  printing,  and  the  extension  of  hours  given  in  favour  of  trades  specially 
circumstanced,  either  with  regard  to  emergencies  arising  out  of  the  seasons  of  the  and  w.a.,  i87i,' 
year,  stress  of  weather,  or  pressure  of  orders.  The  number  and  complexity  of  tliese  sschcduks. 
modifications  causes  considerable  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  and 
presents  a  very  forraida])le  task  to  those  who  would  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  existing  law.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  modifications  whatever  are  granted 
in  favour  of  any  of  the  six  trades  first  brought  under  regulation  by  the  Eactory 
Acts  Extension  Act  of  18G1.    These  are,  the  manufactures  of — '(l)  Earthenware,  f.a.e.a.  18G4,  ScIk,- 
cxcept  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles  ;  (2)  Lucifer  matches  ;  (3)  Per- 
cussion  caps  ;  (4)  Cartridges  ;  (5)  the  occupation  of  paper  stainiiig  ;  and  (6)  of 
Eustian  cutting.    The  other  trades  specially  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  thereby  . 
constituted  factories,  however  small  the  number  ol'  hands  employed,  are  as 
follows: — All  metal  trades,  under  several  heads,  and  the  manufactures  of  India  f.a.e.a.i807,s. 3 
rubber  and  gutta  percha,  with  the  exception  of  manufactures  of  articles  of  metal, 
India  rubber,  and  gutta  percha  in  v/hieh  no  meclianical  power  is  used  upon  tlie 
premises  for  moving  machinery  ;  the  manufactures  of  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco  ; 
letter-press  printing,  bookbinding,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  printworks,  calen- 
dering, finishing,  and  similar  trades. 

12.  Proceeding  now  to  our  first  class,  that  of  textile  factories,  or  manufactures  e,;gui-ation,s  in  the 
of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  and  lace,  but  excluding  works  in  Fikst  class,  or  fac- 
whicli  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  ])Ower  is  not  used,  whic]i  tberefore  fall  ^  a"i84^4T73"'^ 
under  one  or  other  of  tlie  preceding  classes,  the  principal  changes  in  tlie  law  f.a.  i8ci',  s.4 ;  fa. 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1871,  are  ns  follows  : — Eirst,  tlie  age  ol  first  employment  J3 
for  children  is  raised  from  8  to  10  years.    Secondly,  the  age  for  full  time  emi^loy- 
ment,  at  which  a  child  becomes  a  yoimg  person,  is  to  be  raised  from  13  to  11 
years,  unless  the  child  can  at  13  ])ass  in  a  standard  of  education  suitable  to  its  age. 
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Third,  the  substitution  of  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  for  6  a.m  and  6  p.m.  as  the  limits  of 
hom-s  of  labour  is  made  optional  all  the  year  round,  thus  increasing  the  liberty 
formerly  enjoyed  of  making  this  substitution  in  the  winter  months  only.  Pourth, 
the  time  allotted  for  meals  and  rest  mthin  the  12  hours  of  employment  is  in- 
creased from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hom^s,  thus  shortening  the  time  actually 
spent  in  labour  to  ten  hours  from  ten  hours  and  a  half.  Pifth,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  last,  the  employment  of  children  under  the  alternate  day  system  becomes 
indifferent  in  all  factories,  without  any  voluntary  contraction  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  Sixth,  the  maximum  length  of  a  spell  of  work,  or  consecutive  period 
without  rest  spent  in  labour,  is  reduced  from  five  hours  to  four  hours  and  a  half. 
Seventh,  in  education,  the  requirement  is  for  the  first  time  inserted  that  the 
school  must  be  such  as  the  Education  Department  deems  efiicient,  a  provision 
with  a  similar  object  in  the  Act  of  1844,  which  gave  the  factory  inspectors  power 
to  annul  the  certificates  granted  by  schoolmasters,  having  proved  inoperative. 
Eighth,  no  modifications  whatever  are  permitted  to  any  factory  in  this  class,  and 
the  former  statutory  exceptions  in  favour  of  children  in  silk  works  and  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  time  in  water  mills  are  abolished ;  a  single  exception  is  preserved 
in  favour  of  lace  factories,  which  allows  the  employment  of  male  young  persons 
of  16  and  upwards  outside  the  limits  prescribed  for  labour,  where  the  length  of 
the  period  of  labour  does  not  exceed  nine  hours  a  day. 

13.  Erom  this  short  review,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  all  the  points  at  which  the  Acts  diverge,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  special 
exigencies  of  particular  trades,  however  multifarious,  do  not  account  for  all  the 
anomalies  which  are  now  embodied  in  the  law.  As  Mr.  Redgrave  tells  us,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  restrictions  upon  particular  trades  have  at  different  times,  as 
the  Acts  passed  through  Committee  in  Parliament,  been  made  a  matter  of  com- 
promise ;  with  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  compromises  arrived  at  exhibit 
great  variations  from  uniformity  ;  and  while  it  has  been  impossible  for  us,  in  view 
of  the  special  exigencies  of  trade,  to  recommend  a  perfectly  simple  and  homo- 
geneous system,  which  fmight  take  the  place  of  all  the  existing  statutes,  we 
believe  that  considerable  simplification  may  be  effected,  without  producing  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  trades  and  manufactures  under  regulation. 

14.  That  simplification  is  advisable  we  have  ample  testimony.  Thus  Mr.  Red- 
grave states : 

"  The  grievances  which  exist  generally  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  are  those  which 
affect  the  hours  of  labour,  the  ages  of  children,  and  the  school  attendance  of  children,  and  they 
are  principally  caused  by  the  different  definitions  of  factory  and  workshop,  and  the  regulations 
which  affect  the  different  classes  of  factories  and  workshops." 

and  again, 

"  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  in  making  (the  Acts)  uniform  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  trades  vary  very  much,  and  those  very  cii-cum  stances,  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  taken  into  eonsidei'ation ;  but  then  all  the  main  features  of  the  restrictions 
could  be  made  very  fairly  uniform  without  injury  to  the  employers  at  all." 

Similarly  Mr.  Baker  urges,  in  reference  to  the  present  unequal  condition  of 
the  law,  that  "we  should,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  equalise  it  all,"  and  again  to 
a  question  as  to  the  reason  for  including  all  trades  under  the  latest  of  the  Eactory 
Acts,  he  says,  "  the  one  great  evil  is  that  they  work  different  hours." 

15.  To  come  to  particulars,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  distinctions 
embodied  in  the  law,  that  between  factories  and  workshops,  between  the  two  first 
classes  above  mentioned  and  the  third,  is  almost  universally  condemned.  There 
has  been  no  recommendation  made  to  us  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimous 
consent  than  that  which  advises  the  repeal  of  the  Workshops  Hegulation  Act,  and 
the  placing  of  all  workshops,  or  places  employing  less:  than  50  hands,  in  trades 
not  specified,  upon  one  plane  of  regulation,  so  to  speak,  with  the  larger  establish- 
ments in  the  same  trade.  To  give  a  selection' from  the  mass  of  testimony  to  this 
effect,  Mr.  Redgrave  says,  continuing  the  answer  quoted  above, — 

"  If  the  Workshop  Act  were  repealed  altogether,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  those 
inequalities  would  be  removed.  The  inequalities  which  affect  employers  are  principally,  those 
which  are  attached  to  the  differences  between  the  Workshops  Act  and  the  Factory  Act.  In 
the  first  place  the  regulations  under  the  Workshops  Act  are  very  much  fewer  and  less  binding 
than  under  the  Factory  Act.  The  grievance  is  felt  immediately  by  the  factory  occupiei-. 
That  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  restrictions,  not  only  as  to  the  range  within  which  the 
hours  of  work  may  be  taken,  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  register,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  having  his  hands  examined  by  a  certifying  surgeon,  as  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  five 
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days  attendance  at  school,  instead  of  the  nominal  10  hours  attendance  at  school  under  the 
Woi'kshops  Act ;  those  are  all  annoyances  which  aflecfc  the  employer.  They  are  the  subject 
of  very  frequent  complaint." 

Again, — 

"  There  are  very  great  grievances  urged  on  the  part  of  owners  of  factories  which  come  in  Q.  1G2. 
competition  with  workshops,  those  owners  of  factories  complaining  that  the  owners  of  work- 
shops should  be  placed  under  more  lenient  restrictions  than  they  are  ;  and  that  the  owner  of 
a  workshop  is  placed  in  a  much  better  position  b}^  the  less  stringent  restrictions  which  are 
placed  upon  him." 

And  again,  witli  regard  to  the  existing  "line  "  of  50  liands, — 

"  I  think  the  line  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  take  a  Q.  172. 
Hne  of  one  or  10.  One  place  may  employ  five  children  ;  those  five  children  ought  to  be  placed 
under  all  the  advantages  of  the  factory  system.  Another  place  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
may  employ  20  women,  and  be  under  the  restrictions,  while  the  children  who  require  the 
most  protection  would  get  the  least.  Therefore  I  think  the  right  plan  is  to  make  every- 
thing a  factory,  and  when  you  have  done  that  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  ditt'ereut 
trades,  and  give  them  any  modification  or  relief  tliat  may  be  necessary." 

Whether  with  regard  to  the  age  of  chiklren  for  employment,  the  limits  of 
hours  of  labour,  the  fixed  hours  for  meals,  education,  school  certificates,  or  sani- 
tary regulations,  the  general  assimilation  of  workshops  to  factories  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  Mr.  Baker  is  equally  decided  in  the  recommen- 
dation : — 

"  788.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  general  rule  the  distinction  between  fac- 
tories and  workshops  should  cease? — I  do  think  so. 

"  789.  And  in  fact  that  the  law  aftecting  fixctories  should  be  the  rule  ? — Yes. 
"  790.  And  an  exception  would  require  to  be  very  special  to  be  justified  ? — I  think  so." 

He  somewhat  inclines,  indeed,  to  a  "  line  "  of  seven  hands,  as  aifording  a 
basis  for  exceptional  legislation  in  small  places  of  work,  but  would  not  preserve 
the  existing  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  or  place  these  small  estabhshments 
under  a  different  Act  from  the  "  factories."  With  regard  to  registers,  notices, 
limits  of  hours  of  labour,  length  of  hours  of  labour,  education,  school  certificates, 
and  sanitary  regulations,  assimilation  is  recommended. 

16.  In  favour  of  the  abandonment  of  the  present  line  of  50  hands,  and  the 
general  assimilation  of  workshops  to  factories,  we  have,  further,  the  authority 
of  the  four  Assistant  Inspectors  of  Pactories,  and  almost  all  the  sub-inspectors. 
We  may  refer,  for  statements  of  the  arguments  on  this  side,  to  the  "  answers  " 
of  Messrs.  Henderson, .  Lakeman,  Gould,  Bowling,  Jones,  Beadon,  Cullen,  and 
Oram,  to  Question  IV.  of  the  printed  circular  above  mentioned.  As  an  able 
statement  of  what  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  present  line,  Mr.  Pitton's 
answer  may  be  referred  to,  which,  however,  stands  almost  alone.  Of  independent 
unofiicial  evidence,  we  may  recommend  the  perusal  of  what  is  stated  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  Goodman,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bu'mingham,  and 
by  Mr.  George  Nathaniel  Potter,  of  Birmingham,  himself  a  manager  in  one  of 
the  largest  workshops  in  the  brass-working  and  brass-founding  trade.  Prom  the 
fact  that  the  workshop  occupiers  have  no  independent  trade  organizations,  and 
were  found  to  be  in  general  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  then'  trade,  it  was  necessarily  more  difiicult  for  us  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of  these  small  esta- 
blishments. 

17.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  occupiers  of  factories,  the  argument  is  very 
strongly  urged  that  they  are  subjected  to  unfair '  competition  On  the  part  of  the 
smaller  masters  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  who  take  advantage  of  the  much  less 
restrictive  character  of  the  law  as  applied  to  them.  The  power  of  distributing 
the  time  of  labour  as  they  please  between  the  hours  of  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  the 
absence  of  fixed  hours  for  meals,  and  other  privileges,  give  an  advantage  in  the 
labour  market  to  those  who  possess  them.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  very 
significant  circumstance  tliat  manufacturers  will  sometimes  purposely  keep  down 
the  number  of  their  workpeople  to  18  or  49,  in  order  to  escape  the  Pactory  Acts. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  Workshops  Begtdation  Act  is  difficult  of  enforcement, 
and,  in  many  respects,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  totally  inoperative,  is  felt  to 
be  invidious  by  those  who  work  tmder  a  more  efficient  system  of  regulation. 

18.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pactory  Inspector  there  are  several  defects 
in  the  Workshops  Act,  which  are  felt  to  cripple  him  in  his  endeavoiu's  to  enforce 
the  law.    Such  are  the  insufficient  definition  of  "  obstruction  "  to  an  inspector 
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ill  the  (liscliarge  of  liis  duties,  and  the  ahsence  of  a  minimum  penalty  for  that 
offence  ;  the  absence  of  provisions  for  the  fencing  of  machinery  ;  the  non-require- 
ment of  registers,  abstracts,  and  notices,  at  all  events  in  the  larger  workshops ; 
the  conditions  that  children  must  have  been  employed  a  whole  week  in  order 
tliat  schooling  should  be  compulsory,  and  a  whole  fortnight  before  the  production 
of  a  school  certificate  of  attendance  can  be  required  ;  and  the  absence  of  the 
provision  that  an  agent  or  servant  of  an  occupier  may  be  made  liable  for  an 
Oifonce  in  place  of  the  occupier.  All  these  defects,  it  is  true,  might  he  removed 
without  affecting  the  question  whether  workshops  should,  in  substantive  matters, 
be  distinguished  from  factories.  There  remain,  however,  other  obstacles  of  a 
more  serious  kind  in  the  way  of  the  inspector.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
only  way  to  enforce  a  law  against  over- work  is  to  provide  not  merely  a  maximum 
period  of  labour  in  the  day,  but  maximum  limits  within  which  such  period  may 
be  taken.  It  is  evident  that  an  inspector  visiting  a  workshop,  say,  at  half -past 
8  ill  the  evening,  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  a  young  person 
then  at  work  had  been  at  work  longer  than  the  statutory  period  of  10^ 
hours,  within  the  whole  16  hours  for  which  it  would  have  been  lawful  for  him 
to  be  present  in  the  workshop.  The  mere  fact  that  two  establishments  in  the 
same  trade,  in  no  way  distinguishable  save  by  the  line  of  50  persons  fixed  hy 
the  law,  are  subject  to  very  different  regulations,  must  of  itself  greatly  compli- 
cate the  task  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  official  who  has  to  enforce  both 
systems.  In  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  hardware  trades  of  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield,  two  or  more  establishments  under  the  same  roof  are  found 
belonging  to  the  same  or  similar  trades,  one  of  which  is  a  factory,  and  another 
a  workshop.  This  leads  to  great  confusion,  and  to  frequent  evasions  of  the  law. 
The  mere  economy  of  energy,  which  would  result  from  having  but  one  system  to 
administer  instead  of  two,  is  expected  by  some  of  the  inspectors  to  compensate 
greatly,  if  not  completely,  for  any  insufficiency  in  the  staff,  to  cope  with  the  work 
laid  upon  it.  ■ 

19.  Lastly,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  we  notice,  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  regulations  for  securing  such  •  matters  as  the  education  of  a 
child,  the  protection  of  life  or  limb  from  dangerous  machinery,  or  even  in  general 
the  limitation  of  the  hom^s  of  labour  of  persons  whom  it  is  expedient  to  protect, 
should  be  deliberately  made  less  efficient  in  the  smaller  places  of  work,  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  needed,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  facilities  for 
escaping  observation,  than  in  the  larger.  Again,  and  this  is'  pressed  upon  us  by 
employers,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  working  class,  who  have  felt  the  evil, 
the  existence  of  a  laxer  law  in  workshops  causes  the  larger  establishments  to 
farm  out  work  among  the  smaller,  where  it  is  done  under  less  favourable  con- 
ditions, both  sanitary  and  educational.  The  imperfection  of  the  law  thus  produces 
an  airsTravation  of  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  alleviate. 

20.  We  recommend  that  thc.Workshops  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  line 
of  50  hands,  separating  workshops  from  factories  in  the  same  trade,  should  cease 
to  he  a  feature  in  the  legal  definition  of  a  factory.  In  thus  turning,  to  speak 
briefly,  all  "workshops"  into  "  factories,"  we  notice  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  existing  definitions  of  each,  that  of  a  factory  including,  while  that  of  a  work- 
shop excludes,  those  places  of  work  where  no  protected  persons  are  employed. 
We  think  that  in  this  respect  the  definition  of  the  Workshops  Act  should  be 
preferred,  and  recommend  accordingly  that,  in  the  Consolidated  Act,  the  employ- 
ment of  protected  persons  should  be  made  a  general  condition  of  the  definition  of 
a  place  of  work  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

21.  It  is  true  that  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  in  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
Eactory  Acts  to  all  workshops  however  small.  But  these  difficulties  equally  apply 
to  some  of  the  employments  which  vrere  included  in  the  Eactory  Acts  Extension 
Acts  of  1861  and  1867,  especially  to  that  of  Eustian  Cutting,  which  is  largely 
carried  on  in  private  dwellings.  The  necessity  of  placing  under  regulation  even 
those  employed  in  dwelling  houses  was,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  Second  and  Third  P^eports  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission.  The 
Inspectors  of  Eactories  have  had  since  1867  a  right  of  entry,  and  since  1871, 
power  to  enforce  regulations,  extending  to  all  workshops  as  defined  by  the 
Workshops  liegnlation  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  to  any  room  or  place  of  M'^ork  what- 
ever, to  and  over  which  the  employer  of  the  protected  person  concerned  has  the 


right  01  access  and  control. 


Dwelling  houses  in  which  any  child  or  woman  is 
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employed  in  a  liandicraft  arc  tlius,  hy  the  existing  law,  under  regulation  and  Coies,  2027 ;  johi,- 
inspectiou.    The  absence  of  all  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inspectors  butcher 
have  exercised  the  power  thus  intrusted  to  them  proves,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  is  Jones',  1 1  ^'405 ;  Mac- 
one  which  can  safely  he  left  in  their  hands.    In  the  case  of  persons  employing  hon' es^' ra'tri  ■!• 
only  their  own  children,  it  appears  impossible  to  enforce  regulations  fixing  the  20,533  ;'App.]x  (4.;)' 
hours  for  meals  ;  and  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  tlie  requiremoits  in  the  shape  ^'^  ""o^k^- 
of  registers  and   notices,  which  are  found  absolutely  necessary  where  large 
numbers  are  em2)loyed.    Again  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  extend  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  private  dwellings,  where  none  but  the  inmates 
are  employed  ;  for  such  dwellings  would  be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  by  tlie 
Sanitary  Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts.    We  therefore  recommend  Baker,  576,  -us ; 
that  special  relaxation  of  tlie  law  should  be  made  in  these  respects,  as  regards  waite'24G<f°Biuiit 
Domestic  Employment ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  employers  carrying  on  2032 ;  iienderson, 
business  in  their  dwelling  houses,  and  employing  none  but  inmates.    We  also  omiw  ^i^'^^^^^^^^ 
shall  recommend  a  still  further  relaxation  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  adult  women  whymper,  ]3,7;)2; 
working  in  a  dwelling  house.    We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  where  Q,^J'iv!'  ^■^'""'"'^  ^" 
only  adults  are  concerned,  in  the  labour  carried  on  by  women,  on  a  small  scale, 
in  a  room  used  also  for  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling  house,  even  although  such 
la])our  should  be  shared  by  those  who  arc  ]iot  iriuiates.    We  recommend,  there- 
fore, the  exem])tion  from  the  law  of  adult  women  other  than  inmates,  if  not 
more  than  two  in  num])er,  when  employed  in  a  dwelling  house  by  the  occupier 
thereof. 

22.  Before  quitting  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  it  is  right  to  remark,  that  Tiie  Wokksucps 
although  it  has  received  so  general  a  condenniation  as  a  permanent  eml)odiment  fZL^TioyAh  m  \- 
of  the  law,  nevertheless,  it  is  allowed  by  the  most  careful  observers  that  as  a  sure. 
temporary  measm'e  it  has  done  good  service.    It  may  ])e  doubted  whether  the  Redgrave,  in ; 
completer  system,  which  it  now  seems  right  to  extend  over  the  whole  field  of  7^V6^'Fa^.^,v,  yl>^y. 
handicraft  labour,  could  ever  have  been  l)rouglit  into  operation,  except  after  the 

minds  of  those  concerned  had  l)een  fainiliarised  with  regulation,  by  their  intro- 
duction to  a  looser  and  less  elaljorate  system ;  and  the  inconveniences  which  liave 
arisen  from  the  clashing  of  two  different  systems  will  not  have  been  without 
benefit,  if  they  tend  to  commend  the  more  perfect  of  the  two  as  the  general  rule 
for  the  future. 

23.  Pursuing  the   sul)ject  of  the  consolidation  of  the  factory  law,  we  come  Asmmilatiox     (  i 
next  to  consider  whether  it  be  possible  and  desirable  to  assimilate  the  law  as  Ktl^)'l^',',*'F^cVoK' ' 
regards  the  first  and  second  classes  al30ve  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the  textile  (textile)  how  r,>.5 
factories  under  the  Act  of  1874  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  factories  under  other  ^ecommexded. 
Acts,  which  we  must  now  consider  as  augmented  by  the  addition  of  all  workshops 

in  the  same  trade,  on  the  other.    The  case  here  for  assimilation  is  by  no  means  i7rt/(/raw,|205;  Bai 
the  same  as  between  workshops  and  factories,  for  the  general  principles  of  ooo6^^1f»;«/°'//« 
factory  regulation  are  already  fully  embodied  in  both  systems.    Accordingly,  22G5,'2292,  2305'; 
upon  this  point,  we  are  unaljlo  to  a]ipeal  to  the  same  consensus  of  opinion  as  p^f,"!"/!^^^!^--'- 
fortifies  us  in  recommending  the  assimilation  of  workshops  to  factories.    It  will  w/,,/wp,'r,  i:',',7'7':) , 
be  found,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  are  not  in  ^'■>''^^->- 
reality  so  irreconcilable  as  at  first  sight  tliey  may  seem.    Those  wlio  arc  strongest 
in  favour  of  consolidating  into  one  Act  the  provisions  of  all  the  statutes,  and  of 
taking  the  Act  of  1874  as  the  standard,  nevcrtlieless  admit  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining the  system  of  modifications ;  and  those  who  most  strongly  deprecate  the 
extension  to  the  trades  with  which  they  are  brouglit  in  contact  of  particular 
restrictions  in  the  Act  of  1871',  are  ready  to  admit  tlie  advantage  of  liaving  a 
single  Act,  and  the  particular  excellence  of  many  of  the  new  provisions.    There  Eedgraye,  450 ; 
is  a  very  strong  balance  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  assimilation,  at  all  events,  24V2'^1  BuxtLn^sosi  ' 
of  the  educational  provisions,  and  of  those  as  to  ages  of  children,  in  all  factories  Henderson,  3347 : 
and  workshops,  to  the  Act  of  1874.    We  shall  hereafter  carefully  consider  how  Asti'l*^,  u)!34VV 
far  the  health  and  welfare  of  those  employed  may  require  additional  restrictions,  c.  (i),  (7),  (8),  ('.d. 
and  we  shall  point  out  various  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1874  which  it  is  desirable 


to  make  general. 


Extension  of  the  Eactory  Acts. 


24.  Next  to  the  general  question  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Eactory  and  Work-  Extensions  recom- 
shops  Acts  into  one  statute,  we  have  to  consider  tlie  new  industries  and  occu-  Kxcr™.-DCAsi«;  (1^ 
pations  to  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  Eactory  law  should  now  be  extended. 
There  are  under  this  head,  first,  a  few  cases  of  handicrafts  proper,  which  have 
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been  left  outside  the  pale  of  the  Factory  law  from  causes  presumably  accidental, 
or  through  failure  in  the  wording  of  its  definitions  to  carry  out  what  probably 
was  the  intention  of  its  framers.  Others,  as  well  handicrafts  proper  as  occu- 
pations which  cannot  be  so  characterised,  have  been  suggested  to  us  as  fit 
subjects  for  its  application,  although  they  do  not  come  within  the  principle  on 
which  the  existing  Acts  have  been  framed. 

25.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  handicraft  trade  excepted  is  that  of 
baking.  Bakehouses  have  never  as  yet  been  put  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts;  they  have,  however,  been  specially  regulated  by  the  Bakehouses 
Regulation  Act  of  1863.  By  that  Act,  which  was  passed  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  the  baking  of 
bread  was  carried  on,  the  same  limits  were  prescribed  for  the  hours  of  labour  of 
young  persons,  namely,  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  as  were  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
Workshops  E-egulation  Act ;  and  provisions  were  added  for  securing  cleanliness 
and  sanitary  precautions  in  the  bakehouses.  A  "  bakehouse  "  was,  moreover, 
defined  to  mean  "  any  place  in  which  are  baked  bread,  biscuits,  or  confectionery, 
"  from  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived  "  ;  thus  including,  with 
the  peculiar  night-trade  of  bread-baking,  the  ordinary  day-trades  of  biscuit-baking 
and  confectionery.  The  practical  result  of  this  Act  was  to  exclude  young  persons 
from  the  bread-baking  trade,  where  the  work  is  necessarily  done  by  night ;  and 
the  temporary  alarm  having  subsided,  the  trade  was  not  included  in  the  Factory 
Acts  Extension  Act  of  1864,  which  dealt  with  certain  specially  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, and  was  expressly  excluded,  both  from  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act 
and  from  the  Workshops  B/Cgulation  Act  of  1867,  as  being  abeady  regulated  by 
the  special  Act.  It  was  apparently  overlooked,  that  not  merely  bread-baking,  in 
which  there  practically  remained  nothing  which  m^gently  required  regulation, 
but  also  biscuit-baking  and  confectionery,  trades  in  which,  in  some  places,  steam 
power  is  used,  and  hundreds  of  women,  young  persons  and  children,  are  employed, 
were  thus  excepted  from  the  general  system,  which  was  then  in  course  of  extension 
to  all  trades  alike.  In  the  Bakehouse  Act  there  are  no  educational  provisions, 
and  indeed  "  children  "  are  in  no  way  mentioned  in  the  Act.  The  anomaly  was 
again  sanctioned  and  aggravated  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1871, 
when,  the  workshops  having  been  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  inspectors 
of  factories,  upon  the  express  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to 
supervise  them,  it  was  overlooked  that  there  had  been  similar  failure  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  on  them  in  reference  to  bakehouses.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  any  active  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  local  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bakehouse  Act ;  in  general,  indeed,  nothing 
has  been  done  by  them  except  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  their  sanitary 
functions.  Their  officers  have  sometimes  visited  them,  and  circulars  have  been 
issued  stating  the  requirements  embodied  in  the  Act.  Meantime  the  inspectors 
of  factories  have  in  some  cases  established  then*  authority  to  the  utmost  limits 
the  law  would  allow,  that  is  to  say,  over  all  parts  of  a  biscuit  factory  in  which  biscuits 
are  not  actually  baked  ;  over  every  room,  in  fact,  in  which  there  is  no  oven.  In 
some  districts,  however,  this  has  not  been  attempted,  and  the  resulting  confusion 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Some  biscuit  factories  have  been  brought  wholly  under 
the  law,  some  partly,  while  some  are  entirely  free  from  control,  according  to  the 
degree  of  resistance  which  has  been  made  by  the  occupier,  and  the  generaj  dis- 
cretion of  the  inspector. — Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Cooke  Taylor  writes  : — 

"  In  my  district  are  two  large  biscuit  factories  (Messrs.  Carr's  at  Carlisle,  and  Messrs. 
Powell's  at  Preston),  and  several  small  ones.  In  these  the  extraordinary  system  prevails 
of  children,  refused  by  the  certifying  surgeon  to  work  in  the  lighter  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture for  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  being  sent  down  into  the  bakehouse,  where 
they  can  be  employed  apparently  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  40.  s.  li.)  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch  ! 
This  arrangement.  I  am  informed,  is  facetiously  described  as  '  putting  them  into  the  hot  house 
to  mature.' " 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  states,  in  reference  to  some  similar  complaints  of  the 
large  establishment  of  Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer  at  Readiug  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  our  long  hours,  ours  is  by  far  the  largest  factory  in  the 
town,  and  we  are  not  under  the  Factory  Act.  Many  small  factories  in  the  town  have  been 
under  the  Factory  Act,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  that  there  is  a  sort  of  grievance  on  the 
part  of  those  small  factories  that  our  large  factory  is  not  under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  are." 

26.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  baking  trade,  whether  of  bread  or  biscuits, 
and  including  confectionery,  should  be  placed  under  the  general  law.    We  shall 
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have  occasion  hereafter  to  point  out  the  relaxation  of  the  law  wliich  it  may  be  Carr,  1.5,915 ;  Max- 
proper  to  concede.  We  by  no  means  recommend  that  the  local  a.uthorities  should  paimci^'2o\88 
l3e  relieved  of  their  general  duties  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  supervision  of  bake- 
houses ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  trust  will  in  future  be  more  effectually 
administered.  We  do  not  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Bakehouses  Hegulation 
Act,  because  it  appears  not  to  have  been  incorporated,  but  only  referred  to,  in  the 
Consolidated  Public  Health  Act  of  last  year,  with  which  it  is  of  course  desirable 
not  to  interfere. 

27.  The  case  of  ropeworks  in  which  more  than  50  hands  are  employed,  where  ropeworks. 

no  steam  power  is  used,  except  only  in  twisting  and  laying  the  strands,  is  another  App.  c.  (39),Cuiien; 
anomalous  excejition.    By  the  Sopeworks  Act  of  1846,  all  such  works  were       i^'^^grave,  junr. 
excepted  from  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844,  as  not  l3eing  properly  textile  9  &  i»  vict.  c.  40. 
manufactures  within  the  intention  of  the  law ;  and  this  exception  was  repeated  f.a.  1874,  s.  19. 
in  the  Act  of  1874,  though  not  in  the  Acts  of  1867.    It  would  thus  appear 
that  all  ropeworks  are  now  under  regulation  as  factories  if  over  50  hands  are 
employed,  and  as  workshops  if  under.    As,  however,  the  contrary  appears  to 
have  been  decided  in  two  cases  by  high  authorities  in  Scotland,  it  will  ]3e  expe- 
dient to  settle  the  doubt  in  favour  of  regulation. 

28.  Another  breach  in  the  pale  of  the  law  ]ias  resulted  from  a  decision  of  the  Qi'Ai!uii:,s,i-iTiiANK!5 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Kent  v.  Astley,  5  L.  R.  Q.  B.  19,  w]icre])y  a  slate  jusLs."  '''^ 
quarry,  the  works  of  which  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  was  held  not  to  be 

within  the  deiinition  of  a  factory  as  given  in  the  Pactory  Act  Extension  Act  of 
1867,  namely,  "  Any  premises  constituting  one  trade  establishment  in  ,  which  50  f.a.e.a.  iyi;7,  s.  3 
"  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  a  manufacturing  process."    The  more  general 
definition  of  a  workshop  in  the  Workshops  Act,  1867,  as  "  any  room  or  place 
"  whatever,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover,  in  wliich  any  handicraft      ^  ^       ^  ^ 
"  carried  on,  &c.,"  is  not  open  to  tliis  doubt.    With  regard  to  quarries,  the  qucs-  ]^eJ„,..^^e  ■'')  7')  .147 
tion  has  been  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  bring  them  under  the  Bakur,  r'G9'; 
supervision  of  the  inspector  of  mines.    Wlicre  they  arc  worked  by  shafts,  tliey  naniiliy '7;i4'i  • 
appear  to  be  "  mines,"  within  the  present  definition  of  the  law ;  and  the  difficulty  Bi.miorii,'  '.r.u:i,' ^nm 
of  distinguishing  between  one  kind  of  quarry  and  another  has  l)een  urged  as  a  f^l)'^'  (;io)'!\^pp\,- 
reason  for  extending  the  Mines  R-egulation  Acts  to  them  all.    Against  this  it  (39)'. 
has  been  represented  to  us  that  quarries  are  to  be  found  in  counties  and  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  appomt  any  insjiector  of  mines ;  and 
that  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mines  inspector  to  all  quarries  would  involve 
the  extension  of  that  staff  over  the  whole  country.    On  the  other  hand  the 
insj^ectors  of  factories  arc  already,  as  a  stalf,  ubiquitous.    Moreover,  it  appears 
decidedly  expedient  to  take  the  existing  Eactory  Acts,  rather  than  the  Miiies 
Begulation  Acts,  as  the  standard  of  legislation.    The  doubt  has  extended  to  x/;i""'fr/.'.s  Bakt-r, 
some  other  occupations  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  limeworks,  cement  works,  App 'a!(ViM'i'^V 
coprolite  diggings,  and  employment  upon  pit  banks.    Where  there  exist  definite  {-i->),i-M);  (Vmn,; 
premises  capable  of  registration  and  regular  visitation,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  CopW/^^iTA 
exempting  persons  employed  therein  from  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  fact  (22),  (27) ;  7V/' 
that  they  are  at  work  not  under  cover,  but  in  the  open  air.    We  recommend  xJud^^io^v'so'. ''^^ 
that  in  all  these  cases,  as  also  in  that  of  quarries,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uispectors  Mv-  C-.  (2(;),(l'9), 
of  factories  should  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  except  only  where  the  quarry  or  pit  (•^-'' (-^-^ 
bank  in  question  is  part  of  one  trade  establishment  with  a  mine,  that  is  to  say, 
with  an  underground  work  such  as  comes  already  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the 
inspectors  of  mines.    Where  the  work  is  carried  on  upon  a  pit  bank  in  comiexion 
with  a  mine,  it  is  already  subject  to  regulation,  l3y  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation 
Act,  of  a  kind  very  similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  Workshops  Hegulation  Act ; 
that  is  to  say,  employment  must  be  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  ;  must  not  Ije 
for  more  than  10  hom's  a  day  ;  and  there  must  be  intervals  of  rest  of  half  an  hour 
for  every  five  hours,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  for  every  eight  hours  of  employment. 
It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  no  similar  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
work  above  ground  arc  eml3odied  in  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act ;  and  as  the 
need  has  been  felt,  we  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  supplied.    In  exempting 
from  the  Factory  Act  work  above  described,  wliich  is  part  of  the  business  of  work- 
ing a  mine,  we  do  not  of  course  propose  to  exempt  any  manufacturing  process, 
such  as  firebrick  making,  which  may  happen  to  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with 
a  mine. 

29.  A  legal  doubt  wlietlier  a  ship  in  the  process  of  building  or  repau'  could  l)e 
considered  as  an  "article"  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  defi- 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


r.  A.  E.  A.,  1867, 
..3(7). 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding 
Company  v.  Chaytor, 
L.  li.  4  Q.  B.,  209. 


Cleaning  and  wash- 
ing ;  Laundries, 
&c. 

Henderson,  3350, 
3380,  3423  ;  Roberts, 
4028  ;  Rickards, 
12,646  ;  App.  C.  (8), 
(24),  (35). 


Elunt,  2612  ;  Hen- 
derson,  2665  ;  Foster, 
20,433. 

App.  C.  (8),  (15). 


Henderson,  3327  ; 
Stirling,  4002. 

New  fields  op 
Labodr;  no  definite 
premises. 


App.  C.  (31). 


App.  C.  (1). 
Kennedy,  10,046. 


Boys  cakrting 
goods  in  process  of 
manufacture. 
App.  C.  (31);  John- 
ston, 4128,4165; 
Bowling,  4606  ;  Lan- 
don,  4502  ;  App.  C. 
(1),  (11),  (26). 


nition  of  a  manufacturing  process,  has,  it  seems,  been  started,  and  on  one  occasion 
resolved  in.  the  negative ;  with  however  less  substantive  effect  than  might  have 
been  anticipated,  since  it  appears  that  although  a  ship  is  not  "an  article,"  each 
part  of  it,  taken  separately,  is ;  and  thus  the  ship  building  and  repairing  trades 
have  been  brought  back  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  except  perhaps  in  so 
far  as  they  are  carried  on  in  establishments  of  more  than  50  hands  in  the  open 
air.  In  this  case  also  we  recommend  the  settlement  of  the  doubt  in  favour  of 
regulation. 

30.  Similarly  the  apparently  accidental  absence  of  a  word  in  the  same  definition 
of  a  manufacturing  process  implying  the  various  operations  of  cleaning,  wasliing, 
and  furbishing  an  article,  by  way  of  trade,  but  not  in  order  to  its  sale,  has  operated 
to  exclude  those  employed  in  railway  cleaning  sheds,  in  laundries,  and  in  bottle 
wasliing,  from  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  in  one  case  a  prosecution  of  a 
railway  company  for  improper  employment  of  a  boy  in  an  engine  shed,  whereby 
the  boy's  life  was  lost,  failed  through  the  inability  of  the  inspector  to  show  that 
any  work  besides  cleaning  the  engines  was  done  upon  those  particular  premises. 
Again,  by  a  somewhat  narrow  interpretation  of  the  words  "  finishing  or  otherwise 
"  adapting  for  sale"  it  has  been  held  that  such  occupations  as  the  folding  of 
newspapers  (except  when  done  in  a  printer's  or  bookbinder's  shop),  the  bottling 
of  wine  and  beer,  and  some  kinds  of  packing  of  goods,  are  outside  the  Acts,  To 
all  these  cases,  and  to  some  where  the  doubt  has  been  in  practice  already  settled  in 
the  affirmative  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  costumiers'  work  done  upon  the  premises  in 
theatres,  we  recommend  the  extension  of  the^terms  of  the  definitions  in  question. 

31.  Passing  onward  to  the  trades,  industries,  and  occupations  which  are  not  at 
present  under  the  law,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  covered  by  the  principle  of  it,  as 
gathered  from  its  present  wording,  we  come  first  upon  a  group  of  trades,  excluded 
apparently  because  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  as  to  hom's  of  labour, 
joined  with  the  absence  of  any  crying  grievance,  rather  than  by  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  work  done  ;  those,  namely,  which  are  excepted  merely  because 
the  work  is  not  done,  as  a  rule,  upon  any  definite  "  premises  "  which  can  be 
classed  as  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  and  visited  by  an  inspector.  Such  are,  first, 
the  job  work  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  locksmiths,  and 
others,  as  carried  on  in  private  houses,  or  at  all  events  on  premises  where  the 
employer  of  the  persons  at  work  has  no  regular  right  of  access  and  control. 
Mr.  Johnston  (Birmingham)  says, — 

"  They  do  not  seem  to  be  employed  for  excessive  liours,  are  generally  good  sized  lads,  and 
the  worlc  is  not  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  an  article.  I  hardly  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  interference  with  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Meade-King  (Manchester)  appears  to  advocate  regula- 
tion ;  and  some  evidence  received  from  a  house  painter  at  Glasgow  goes  to  show 
that  abuses  may  exist,  here  and  there,  in  the  shape  of  over- work.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  that,  in  view  of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  enforcing  any  regulation 
as  to  length  of  hours,  and  of  obtaining  a  conviction  in  case  of  its  violation,  the 
Factory  Acts  should  not  be  extended  to  these  cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
disposed  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  condition  of  definite  "  premises  " 
for  placing  employment  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors.  We  should  have 
found  it  difficult  to  pro])ose  that  children  engaged  in  these  occupations  should  be 
left  outside  the  pale  of  the  EactoryActs,  did  we  not  see  our  way  to  effect  consider- 
able improvements  in  their  condition  by  other  means. 

32.  The  case  of  boys  employed  to  carry  goods  from  one  factory  or  workshoj) 
to  another,  has  engaged  our  special  attention.  The  evidence  is  here  strong  in 
favour  of  regulation  ;  thus  Mr.  Johnston  writes  : — 

"  Gunmakers  and  fire-iron  makers'  errand  boys  should  be  brought  under  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Acts,  for  their  employment  consists  of  carrying  heavy  loads  of  gun  barrels,  &c. 
about  through  the  streets  from  shop  to  shop,  and  is  laborious.  At  present  the  definition 'of 
'employment'  only  applies  to  labour  performed  '  in  any  factory,'  Factory  Act  1844,  sect.  73. 
To  this  section,  therefore,  might  be  added  (after  the  words  '  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  what- 
soever '),  'or  in  carrying  any  article  or  part  of  an  article  in  course  of  manufacture  from  one 
factory  (or  workshop)  to  another.'  " 

Such  employment  seems  to  be  rather  outside  the  language  of  the  definition 
than  outside  the  principle  of  the  law.  To  check  invasion,  we  recommend  that  an 
addition  should  be  made,  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnston,  to  the  defi- 
nition which  limits  the  regulation  of  employment  to  that  which  is  carried  on 
upon  the  premises  of  the  factory  or  place  of  work. 
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33.  We  should  be  glad  to  extend  the  same  protection  to  young  persons  and  RuTAir,  shops. 
women  employed  in  workshops,  where,  after  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  work-  Redgrave,  433 -, 
shops  are  over,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  send  them  into  the  sale  room  and  noare  fy'ii'-^iii^ 
employ  them  until  a  late  hour  at  night.    This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  much  ards,  12,610- Faus- 
larger  question,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  regulation  of  hours  of  i4,28!f'Tpp.^°'a2j. 
labom'  to  retail  shops  throughout  the  country.    This  extension,  largely  advocated 
of  late  years  by  members  of  the  class  concerned,  of  journeymen  in  shops,  has 
natm-ally  engaged  a  large  share  of  our  attention.    Among  the  answers  first 
received  from  the  sub-inspectors  of  districts  there  will  be  found  in  favom'  of  App  c.  (5),  (12), 
extension  those  of  Messrs.  Cooke  Taylor,  Oswald,  Faussett,  Bowling,  Hudson,       (26),  (so)', (31), 
Johnston,  and  Cullen ;  and  against  it,  those  of  Messrs.  Osborn,  Bignold,  and  do?(3),  (9),  (25). 
Whymper.    Mr.  Redgrave  considers  it  practically  impossible.    Mr.  Baker,  while  q.  427.' 
abstaining  from  making  any  precise  recommendation  upon  the  subject,  considers  Q- 1247,  i2r.i. 
it  impossilde  at  present.    We  have  received  evidence  from  several  employers  fgig'V^Robcrt^on' 
principally  in  the  drapery  trade,  advocating  extension,  and  various  early  closing  lejco;  Harts- 
associations,  established  for  the  purpose  of  promotmg  it,  have  given  evidence  }yj  ow^ttte  • 
their  deputations  before  us.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  received  comuumications  Jacksmi  13,062 ; 
from  an  association  in  favom'  of  early  closing,  established  to  promote  it  bv  volun-         '  ^^fli] 

I'll  I'll-        •    j_     /•  -I  1  1      1        •  n  Linilsai),  18,393. 

tary  action,  which  deprecates  legislative  mterlerence  ;  and  we  have  had  evidence  Watt,  14,365 ;  Lee, 
from  several  ladies,  who  have  made  it  their  study  to  acquaint  themselves  with  i^fi^'eeis^'Tor'' 
the  feelings  and  desires  of  working  women,  that  such  interference  is  much  i9,uo'. 
dreaded  by  women,  as  tending  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  one  of  the  few 
employments  in  which  they  can  compete,  on  nearly  equal  terms,  with  men.  In 
considering  the  point,  it  became  at  the  outset  necessary  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  extension  were  not  confined  to  the  case  of 
women  and  young  persons,  Imt  were,  in  fact,  m-ged  as  much  in  the  interests  of 
male  adults,  who  have  always  been  considered  to  be  entirely  outside  the  principle 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Factory  law.     In  order  to  inform  oiu'selves 
more  particularly  upon  the  facts  necessary  for  a  decision,  we  caused  to  be  issued 
a  special  circular  to  the  inspecting  staff,  inquiring  as  to  the  usual  hours  of 
labom'  in  shops,  the  latest  customary  hours  of  closing,  and  the  hour  at  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  population  in  towns  would  admit  of  the  services  of  women 
and  children  being  withdrawn  without  causing  hardship  to  tlie  customers  or  em- 
ployers, or  promoting  the  substitution  for  such  services  of  those  of  men.    From  App.  c.,  rurthcr 
the  answers  received  and  from  evidence  submitted  to  us,  as  well  as,  indeed,  from  ^  Qu''xi/^°''^'^'" 
common  observation,  it  is  plain  that  in  London  and  throughout  the  country  tlic  Aikn,  20,026. 
weekly  hours  of  labour  for  shop  attendants  do,  in  fact,  range  as  high  as  84  or 
85  hours ;  from  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  hours  of  meals.  With 
regard  to  the  lads  employed  as  errand  boys,  a  document,  showing  doul)tless  an 
extreme  protraction  of  the  hours  of  laboiu",  has  been  furm'shed  us  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  National  Early  Closing  League,  giving  the  liours  actually 
worked  in  a  week  by  about  280  of  this  class,  taken  at  hazard  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.    It  appears  that  they  range  from  60  as  a  minimum  to  upwards 
of  100  in  one  or  two  cases.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  tliese  figures  as 
covering  the  whole  time  dming  which  a  lad  may  be  in  attendance  at  the  shop  or 
(Employed  on  errands,  and  not  as  representing  hours  actually  spent  in  anything 
which  can  be  likened  to  handicraft  labour.    The  placard  which  we  quote  in  a 
note  *  of  the  Pendlebury  Tradesmen's  Association  shows  tliat  the  very  ideas  of 
early  closing  are  still,  in  some  parts  of  the  comitry,  in  a  rudimentary  stage. 
Those  of  the  inspectors  who  consider  regulation  desirable,  for  the  most  part  fix  waiker,  2398, 257 
upon  8  p.m.  as  the  hom*  that  should  be  prescribed  for  closing  in  general,  and  allow 
longer  hours  on  Satm'day.    Mr.  Cooke  Taylor  makes  a  suggestion  that  the  labour 
might,  as  in  factories,  be  confined  within  twelve  hours,  leaving  the  persons  con- 
cerned to  select,  subject  to  notifying  the  same,  which  twelve  hours  they  would 
prefer. 


2600. 


*  Pendlebury  Tradesmen's  Association:  —  The  pulilic  are  respectfully  informed  that  this  shop 
will  close  from  October  1st  as  follows  : — 

Monday  -------       9  o'clock. 

Tuesday  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  8„ 

Wednesday         -  -  -  -  -  -       „  „ 

Thursday  -  -  -  -  -  -       ,,  ,, 

Friday       -        -  -  -  -  ,        -  -       9  „ 

Saturday  -  -  -  -  -  -11  „ 

The  public  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid  the  Association  by  makiui;;  their  purchases  early. 
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Robertson,  16,808- 
16,811. 

App.  C.  (31). 


Conditions  op  the  34.  There  are,  however,  several  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account,  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  labour  of  women  and  young  persons  in  retail 
shops,  which  do  not  apply,  at  any  rate  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  case  of  pro- 
tected persons  employed  in  handicraft  labour.  The  character  of  the  work  in 
retail  shops  is  very  distinct  from  that  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  the  latter 
the  labour  is  monotonous,  generally  harder  and  more  incessant ;  indeed,  the 
attention  reqrdred  by  textile  machinery  must  be  absolutely  continuous ;  whereas 
the  work  in  the  former  is  both  more  varied  and  lighter  in  itself,  and  is  more 
frequently  relieved  by  periods  of  rest.  Again,  assistants  in  shops  generally  have 
an  advantage  in  respect  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  In  factories 
and  workshops  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  process  of  manufacture  engenders 
a  high  artificial  temperature  and  creates  dust  and  gases  which  are  prejudicial  to 
health.  Proper  ventilation  and  mechanical  appliances  can  do  much  to  mitigate 
these  evils,  but  they  can  never  thoroughly  eradicate  them.  Work  in  retail  shops 
is  comparatively  free  from  these  disadvantages,  and,  but  for  the  custom  of  refusing 
to  the  persons  employed  the  means  of  resting  their  limbs  between  whiles,  coidd 
hardly  be  considered  fatiguing,  much  less  unwholesome.  Again,  it  will  he  im- 
possible to  apply  restrictions  to  all  classes  alike  of  retail  shops.  Public-houses 
are  legally  kept  open  untU  11  p.m.  and  12  p.m.  (in  some  cases  later),  and  houses 
for  purposes  of  refreshment  are  also  open  until  late  hours,  in  order  that  the 
Allen,  20,093-20,099.  wauts  of  the  public  may  be  supplied.  The  strongest  advocates  for  restriction  of 
the  hours  of  women  and  young  persons  in  retail  shops  do  not  propose  to  include 
in  the  latter  class  either  public-houses  or  houses  for  refreshment.  But  the  hours 
of  work  are  as  long  and  the  labour  as  heavy  in  these  latter  as  in  any  other 
description  of  retail  shop.  Mr.  Johnston  says,  '*  Barmaids  especially  suffer  from 
"  debility  caused  by  long  confinement  in  gas-heated  rooms,  and  the  fumes  of 
"  spirits."  There  is  reason,  moreover,  to  fear  that  restriction  might  in  this  case 
have  the  effect  of  further  narrowing  the  field  of  labour  open  to  women.  Several 
employers  have  stated  in  evidence  that  it  might  lead  in  some  cases  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  labour  of  men.  We  have  also  heard  evidence  from  working  women 
to  the  effect  that  their  employers  would  dismiss  them,  and  employ  men  in  their 
stead,  if  restrictions  were  placed  upon  their  hours  of  work. 

35.  The  habits  of  customers  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  this  matter. 
Purchasers  choose  the  hours  which  are  most  convenient  to  themselves,  and  it 
happens  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  make  their  purchases  late  on  Saturday 
evening.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  high  class  shops  frequented  by  the  more 
opulent,  but  people  who  have  to  work  hard  during  the  day  find  it  necessary  to 
make  their  pm'chases  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Pitton  says,  "  If  all  shops  were  closed 
"  at  the  same  hours  as  factories  and  workshops,  a  very  large  number  of  people 
"  would  have  no  opportunities  for  making  their  purchases."  Mr.  Redgrave  says, 
"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pimlico,  a  man  who  kept  a  draper's  shop,  and  pre- 
"  pared  bonnets  and  mantles  and  other  things  in  back  premises,  assured  me  he 
"  took  100/.  a  week,  but  that  80/.  of  that  was  taken  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
"  Saturday  night."  It  is  evident  that  among  a  large  number  of  competing  shops, 
some  employing  a  woman  or  two  behind  the  counter,  and  some  only  men,  the 
enforced  closing  of  those  employing  women  would  not  so  much  put  stress  upon 
the  public  to  make  their  pm^chases  earlier,  as  tend  to  throw  custom  exclusively 
into  those  with  which  the  law  declined  to  intermeddle. 

36.  As  Mr.  Beadon  says,  the  remedy  required  by  the  shoj)  assistants  is  a  com- 
pulsory closing  of  all  shops  : — ■ 

"  I  have  been  startled  to  discover  that  it  is  not  the  intervention  of  the  law  as  to  the  labour 
of  women  and  young  persons  akin  to  the  Factory  and.  Workshop  Acts  that  is  looked  for  by 
either  employers  or  employed  ;  but  that  what  they  expect  and  hope  for  is  a  law  akin  to  the 
Licensing  Act,  which  shall  compel  a  positive  closing  of  the  shop  a.t  a  stated  hour,  and  very 
blank  are  the  looks,  when  I  tell  them,  that  no  law  is  ever  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  interfere 
with  the  labour  of  adult  males,  &c.  '  Then,'  they  say,  '  you  must  not  legislate  for  us  at  all.' 
The  employed  ask  for  a  positive  closing  because  men  want  to  be  relieved,  as  well  as  women, 
from  their  present  slavery,  and  the  employers  ask  it  on  the  ground  of  also  wishing  to  be  free 
at  earlier  hours  and  of  competition  in  various  shapes  staring  them  in  the  face.  For  instance, 
one  employer  so  arranges  his  business  that  he  has  a  minority  of  females  or  young  persons  ;  he 
will  simply  discharge  them  and  keep  open  as  long  as  he  pleased  to  his  neighbours'  loss  who 
happened  to  require  more  of  the  former  classes  of  labour.  Then,  again,  some  either  employ 
men  only  already,  or,  what  is  very  common  in  country  towns,  employ  no  extraneous  hands, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  or  his  son,  doing  it  all ;  here  the  law  would  not  reach,  and  the  shop  could 
draw  cvistom.  from  its  larger  neighbour  who  was  obliged  to  close  on  account  of  employing 
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protected  hands.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  as  I  have  ah-eady  stated,  1  ain  of  opinion  that 
any  legislation  (likely  to  be  suggested)  would  be  productive  of  most  perplexing  results,  inas- 
much iiH  to  l>e  fair  or  logical,  and  hence  to  be  satisfactory,  I  consider  it  wovild  have  to  compel 
the  actual  closing  of  sliojis,  a  species  of  legislation  on  the  question  of  hours  of  laboui-  not  likely, 
I  imagine,  to  be  proposed  until  the  curfew  bell  and  its  obligations  are  reinstated. 

37.  Meantime  from  tlie  evidence  we  received  at  Dundee,  from  a  general  perusal 
of  the  answers  of  the  sub-inspectors,  and  from  other  evidence,  we  arc  happy  to 
say  that  there  does  appear  to  be  a  general  tendency  among  the  better  class  of 
shops  to  close  early.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency, and  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  further  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  early  closing.  Wo  have  received  communications 
from  an  early  closing  association  in  London,  established  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  object  in  view  without  legislative  interference.    They  say  : — 

"  While  acknowledging  that  those  who  seek  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  have  the  same  end  in 
view  as  those  who  rely  on  purely  persuasive  methods,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contem- 
plated statute  falls  very  far  short  of  those  privileges  which  have  been  gained  in  many  instances 
by  the  voluntary  process.  Those  who  desire  the  Act  of  Parliament  do  not  venture  to  ask 
that  shops  shall  close  as  early  as  G  or  7  o'clock,  or  that  on  Saturdays  there  shall  be  any  closing 
of  shops  or  warehouses  as  early  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock.  Anything  earlier  than  8  o'clock  vv^ill 
still  be  left  to  voluntary  action.  In  fact,  if  a  Bill  for  closing  at  8  o'clock  were  carried,  and  at 
the  same  time  if  all  that  has  been  gained  by  moral  suasion  were  to  be  abandoned,  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  being  left  henceforth  in  possession  of '  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
'  but  the  Bill,'  the  result  would  be  an  immense  retrogression  in  the  practice  of  early  closing." 

38.  Wliatever  further  legislation  it  might  be  possible  to  defend,  in  the  direction, 
for  instance,  of  the  compulsory  observance  of  annual  holidays,  or  weekly  half- 
liolidays,  or  of  permissive  legislation  for  the  closing  of  shops  in  particular  towns, 
under  the  municipal  byelaws,  we  consider  that  the  task  of  protecting  shop  assis- 
tants from  over-work  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  stalf  of  factory  inspectors,  and 
that  the  regulation  of  retail  shops  is  outside  the  principle  of  a  Eactory  Act. 

39.  Still  less  are  we  able  to  recommend  interference  with  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  what  may  be  called  wandering  occupations,  in  which  the  condition  at  all 
events  of  children  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us  as  requmng  protection,  such 
as  errand  boys,  street  performers,  newsboys,  juvenile  match  sellers,  and  hawkers  of 
goods,  the  boys  employed  by  carriers,  known  as  "nippers  "  in  some  districts,  and 
those  employed  by  bargemen  on  canals.  In  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  school 
age,  the  provisions  we  shall  have  to  recommend  for  securing  their  education  mil 
tend  to  withdraw  children  from  these  employments.  For  the  rest,  the  general  law 
appears  to  provide  all  that  is  possible,  if  not  all  that  might  by  some  be  considered 
desirable,  in  the  way  of  legislative  protection  against  over- work. 

40.  The  questiouj — What  can  be  done  for  imj)roving  the  position  of  the  canal 
population  ? — was  early  brought  to  our  notice,  and  requires  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. We  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  directed  to  the  factory 
inspectors.  So  far  as  concerns  factory  regulation  proper,  that  is,  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  who  live  in 
barges,  and  are  fitfully  employed  in  the  work  of  conveyance  along  canals,  must, 
we  think,  fall  under  the  category  of  persons  engaged  in  wandering  occupations 
above  noticed.  We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  this  subject,  in  speaking  of  the 
educational  and  sanitary  provisions  which  it  is  desirable  to  enact  in  respect  to 
this  class  of  the  population.  Meanwhile  we  need  only  state,  in  this  place,  our 
general  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  K,edgrave  (Further  Questions,  (8), 
App.  C.) : — 

"  There  are  three  classes  of  canal  boats, — 

"  Fly  boats,  clean,  well  appointed  boats,  generally  managed  by  three  men  ;  slow  lioats, 
worked  by  a  man  and  his  family  ;  and  coal  and  ironstone  boats  worked  by  a  man  and  his 
family.  With  respect  to  the  first  no  serious  gi'ound  of  complaint  exists.  They  are  the  boats 
of  the  large  companies.  The  other  two  classes  of  boats  are  most  objectionable.  The  families 
live  on  board  and  have  no  settled  habitation.  Children  are  frequently  born  on  boai-d  ;  possibly 
four  or  five  or  more  sleep  in  the  cabin,  with  about  25  cubic  feet  per  person.  The  boats 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  the  town  of  departure,  spend  more  or  less  time  on  the 
journey,  and  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  vmloading  and  for  a  fresh  cargo  at  the  town 
of  arrival.  There  is  no  employment  here  of  any  kind  analogous  to  that  which  would  constitute 
a  factory.  Consequently  anything  that  coidd  be  done  must  be  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  and 
educational  improvement." 

41.  The  same  arguments  that  can  be  ui'ged  for  putting  what  we  have  described 
as  wandering  trades  under  Factory  Act  regulation  apply  equally  to  agricultural 
labour.    Here,  too,  children  of  tender  years  and  women  arc  employed  sometimes 
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in  labour  which  is  severe  for  their  powers,  and  sometimes  for  very  long  hours. 
Some  abuses  in  this  connexion  have  abeady  been  noticed  by  the  legislature,  and 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  130.  a  remedy  applied,  in  the  Agricultm-al  Gangs  Act  of  1867.    By  this  Act,  which 
Sixth  report  chii-      was  passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  that  peculiar 
Co*iJ^i^sTon°^i86r     ^■^^^^  of  agricultural  labour  which  approximated  most  nearly  to  factory  employ- 
ment, the  hiring,  namely,  of  large  numbers  of  women  and  young  persons  to  do 
job-work  in  the  fields  imder  a  gang-master  or  middle  man,  was  so  far  regulated 
that  the  employment  of  cliildren  under  8  was  prohibited,  the  sexes  were  separated 
and  no  person  was  allowed  to  act  as  a  gang-master  unless  duly  licensed.    It  was 
not,  hoTt^ever,  thought  proper  to  Kmit  the  hours  of  labour,  or  to  provide  for  the 
schooling  of  the  children  over  8,  who  were  still  allowed  to  l3e  employed.    By  the 
36  &  37  Vict.  c.  67.    Agricultural  Children's  Act  of  1873  the  age  at  which  children  might  be  employed 
s<.  16.  in  gangs  was  raised  from  8  to  10  years.    By  this  Act,  further,  for  the  first  time, 

s-  5.  an  age  was  fixed,  8  years,  below  which  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture, 

except  by  a  parent,  and  on  land  in  the  parent's  occupation,  was  entu'ely  prohibited. 
It  was  also  requh-ed  that  a  child  under  12  years  should,  before  employment,  have 
completed  a  certain  number  of  school  attendances  during  the  preceding  year. 
Eedgrave,  83,  377 ;  In  most  parts  of  the  country  this  Act  is  as  yet  a  dead  letter.*  It  appears 
i'628;'Kenueciy,'™''''  ^liat  Up  to  the  prcscut  time  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  it.  The 
T?o^  h  u"??'/^^"'  absence  of  machinery  for  putting  it  in  force  is,  by  some,  alleged  as  a  reason  why 
wnsOT,' 8308;  Big-  1^  caunot,  witliout  amendment,  be  relied  upon  for  producing  any  effect.  It  is 
;^  Moss,  urged  that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  do  for  it  what  is  done  for  the 
m'iio  ';  Patrick,  Pactory  Acts  by  the  inspectors  of  factories.  So  long  as  the  only  substantive 
Answers to^Qu^ix  P^'O'^isious  of  importance  are  the  two  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  fixing  an  age 
(8)^9)^  (12X  (24),  for  first  employment,  and  the  requirement  of  attendance  at  school  previous  to 
App'f  a'M2W4) '  employment,  it  will  probably  appear  a  waste  of  machinery  to  appoint  inspectors 
(5),'(8),  (H),  (12), '  merely  to  see  these  provisions  enforced.  School  attendance  can,  we  believe,  be 
C'l)' (2^)'c^G)'('''7)'  ^'^oured  by  other  means,  and  the  number  of  children  employed  in  agriculture 
(28)1  (29),  (31)',  (M),  who  are  under  8  years  of  age  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regulations  are 
(41)'  (43)'  ^(^u)  ^®  enacted  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  in  agriculture,  which  shall  in  any  degree, 

however  small,  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  Avhich  will  fall  upon  the 
inspectors  charged  to  carry  out  the  system  of  regulation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
existing  staff  would  have  to  be  very  much  increased  if  this  work  were  to  be  added 
to  then-  present  labours.  Por  example,  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland, 
the  farm-work  is  very  largely  done  by  women  and  children,  the  men  wandering, 
in  harvest  time,  as  far  as  England,  for  the  sake  of  higher  wages.  At  present 
all  Ireland  is  under  the  superintendence  of  three  sub-inspectors  of  factories ; 
Mr.  MonseU's  district  alone  comprising  half  the  island.  Probably  one  inspector 
for  each  county  in  this  district,  or  thirteen  in  aU,  is  the  very  smallest  number 
with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  undertake  any  real  supervision  of  the  agri- 
cultural employment  of  women  and  children.  We  think  that  no  case  has  been 
Baker,  859.  made  out  for  the  institution  of  a  state  system  of  inspection  on  this  scale,  and 

for  this  purpose.     The  question  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Agricultural 
Employment  Commission  of  1867,  who  reported  that  there  was  no  necessity  on 
the  ground  of  health  for  legislative  interference  with  the  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture.    With  regard  to  the  question  of  school  attendance  we  shall  have 
hereafter  to  point  out  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  are  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act.    As  to  the  protection  of  young  children 
from  overwork,  we  think  that  much  indirectly  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  a  proper  educational  system.    As  concerns  the  labour  of  young 
persons  and  adult  women,  we  heartily  approve  the  principle  of  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act,  which  we  consider  to  be  this  ;  that  particular  abuses  are  to  be  met  by 
special  police  regulation,  not  by  a  general  system  of  inspection,  in  all  cases  where 
the  field  is  wide  and  the  abuses  are  few. 
Should  be  ex-        42.  It  is  worth  whilc  to  obscrvo,  since  the  point  has  been  raised,  that  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  definition  of  a  workshop  in  the  Workshops  Act,  1867,  is  not 
w.A.  18G7,  s.  4.       wide  enough  to  cover  an  agricultural  field.    This  doubt,  we  think,  should  be 
Bignoid,  9407 ;        scttlcd  in  thc  negative,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  for  that  pm'pose 
App.  c.  (9).  especially  to  except  agricultural  operations  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

*  See  xieturn  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  copy  of  correspondence  between  the  Home 
Office  and  Justices  of  Quarter  Session,  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act; 
ordered  to  be  printed  5th  August  1875. 
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43.  Some  exccjitional  cases  remain  to  be  noticed.    Among  outdoor  trades  there  ciumxf.y  Sweepers. 
is  one  in  wliicli  the  conditions  arc  peculiar,  and  liave  loni;*  received  special  atten-  Ai.p.  naix  c.  (.37), 
tion  from  the  legislature.    The  protection  of  chimney-sweepers  has  been  i'onr  times  ^I'^^j  '/I^'P" 
attempted  by  laAV,  in  the  Acts  of  1834,  1840,1804,  and  1875.    The  inter. tioii  4  1 5'w.  iv.  e.  .35. 
of  the  lea:islature  has  l)ecn  to  prevent  the  climl)ing  of  chimneys  altogether,  y  &  4  vict.  c.  85. 
without  interfering  with  the  labour  of  adult  males.    Yor  this  purpose  the  age  of  38  &  33  vict.'  c.  7*0.' 
21  has  been  fixed,  in  this  instance  only,  at  which  prohibition  shall  cease  ;  and 

there  arc  supplementary  provisions,  prohibiting  a  child  under  16  from  being 
apprenticed  to  a  master  sweep,  or  from  accompanying  him  in  the  jmrsuit  of  his 
calling,  and  prohi'biting  a  master  sweep  from  employing  a  child  under  10,  in  any 
capacity  whatever.  In  the  last  Act,  which  has  but  just  been  passed,  no  alteration 
is  made  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  protection  are  concerned ;  but  the  whole  trade  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  gangs,  placed  under  a  system  of  licenses,  and  thereby  brought  under 
more  effectual  supervision  by  the  police  authorities.  Meamvhile  it  has  been 
occasionally  suggested  to  us,  during  the  course  of  our  inquir^^,  that  a  short  way 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Chimney  Sweepers  Acts  would  have  been  to 
put  them  under  the  factory  insjoectors.  We  are,  however,  of  opbiion  that  the 
duty  is  one  which  lies  outside  the  principle  of  the  Pactory  Acts.  We  arc  there- 
fore satisfied  that  the  Act  of  last  session  should  receive  a  fair  trial,  and  do  not 
recommend  the  special  application  of  the  Pactory  Act  system  to  out-door  employ- 
ment in  this  trade. 

44.  Eor  similar  reasons  we  are  unable  to  accept  a  suggestion  which  has  1  )een  Tiuiciv. 

made,  that  in  order  to  secure  their  enforcement  the  Truck  Acts  should  l)e  placed  ^'.["^'''■^''"''^^r,',)-^'^' 

within  the  province  of  the  inspectors.     In  most  cases,  it  is  adult  males  in  (87)- illk'cr,  ilof ;' 

respect  to  v/honi  protection  is  desired.    One  instance,  however,  was  brought  to  ^',j'.^'J;''''''(-;j/^'^.fo^^^ 

our  notice,  where  tlie  complamt  was  of  wages  being  withheld,  and  sometimes  lost,  0183';  Webbe, 

through  the  practice  of  working  "  to  stock,"  and  not  paying  for  the  work,  wdiich  ii>"-i«i  Lee,  13,991. 

is  done  by  the  piece,  until  it  is  required  for  the  market.    This  complauit  occurs  in 

the  bleaching  and  dyeing  trade  of  Bolton  and  the  district.    Here,  as  we  learn  Ked-iave,  .^go  ; 

from  the  employers,  it  is  the  Eactory  Acts  which  are  hi  fault,  since  "  working  to  Apirix'Vo'o',  ^'^  ' 

"  stock  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  shortening  the  hours."     They  "  do  not  BUMchLr.s'  Associa- 

"  know  of  any  loss  of  wages  from  this  cause."   We  cannot  recommend  that  the 

factory  inspectors  should  be  authorised  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  wages.  AVe 

have  had  abundant  reason  to  observe  with  satisfaction  the  energy  and  general 

efficiency  which  prevails  among  the  staff,  and  which  leads  some  among  them 

rather  to  seek  new  duties,  than  to  complain  of  present  burdens.    We  believe, 

however,  that  a  necessary  condition  of  efficiency  will  be  found,  in  the  strict 

limitation  of  their  duties  to  the  province,"  or  rather  provinces,  already  committed 

to  them.    Indeed  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  gradually  relieving  App.  c.  (3),0sborn. 

them  from  some  pai't  of  their  duties,  in  the  educational  and  sanitary  departments. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  future  social  legislation, 

if  the  necessary  check  which  is  afforded  by  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  an  Act 

were  to  come  to  be  made  light  of,  through  the  easy  resource  of  keeping  in  reserve 

a  gigantic  staff  of  inspectors,  ready  for  and  capable  of  any  kind  of  work,  and 

to  whom  the  enforcement  of  all  perilous  experiments  in  legislation  might  be 

entrusted,  in  a  form  that  would  leave  them  a  large  amount  of  discretion,  and 

with  the  expectation  that  they  would  in  general  use  then*  powers  discreetly. 

Regulation  or  Times  oe  Labour. 

45.  Although  we  have  recommended,  for  the  sake  of  equity  and  efficieucy  in  tlie  Limits  oi- Assimila 
law,  that  all  establishments  where  a  manufacturing  or  handicraft  process  is  carried  " 

on,  and  where  women,  young  persons,  and  cliildren  are  employed,  shall  in  future  be 
placed  as  it  were,  upon  one  plane  of  regulation,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
restrictions,  we  do  not  therefore  think  that  the  same  restrictions,  to  exactly  the 
same  extent,  can  l)e  prescribed  for  all.  Our  task  would  have  been  sliorter  if  we 
could  have  devised  a  single  set  of  regulations,  such  as  might  be  recommended  for 
application  to  ail  trades  alike.  This  could  not  be  done,  howevei",  without  oft'ending 
against  that  legislative  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  followed  with  such 
excellent  results  in  the  framing  of  our  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts.  Only  to 
meet  proved  al)uses  and  to  rectify  particular  evils  has  interference  been  thought 
justifiable.  The  utmost  liberty  of  action  has  been  left,  consistent  with  the  sup- 
pression of  customs  of  work  which  could  be  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
1.  d 
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or  morals  of  persons  protected  by  tlie  law.  The  conclusions  of  political  economy 
against  interference  witli  liberty  of  contract,  as  between  employers  and  employed, 
have  been  allowed  full  sway  wherever  they  were  not  overruled  by  other  considera- 
tions, founded  upon  established  rules  of  hygiene  or  the  more  obvious  interests  of 
society.  It  has  never  been  sought  to  prescribe  one  invariable  rule  of  hours  merely 
for  the  sake  of  elegance  in  the  statute  book,  or  to  extend  to  other  trades  any 
given  provision  of  the  law  merely  because  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enact 
it  for  some.  These  considerations,  always  of  importance,  we  have  found  it  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  keep  in  mind  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  work  of  consoli- 
dating the  Eactory  laws.  It  may  be  granted,  when  a  mass  of  legislation,  gradually 
built  up,  has  become  almost  unintelligible  from  its  variety  and  complexity,  that 
simplification  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  subject  to  its  provisions. 
It  must  even  be  insisted  on,  that  when  the  anomalies  of  the  law  have  rendered 
it  incapable  of  enforcement  without  injustice,  assimilation  must  be  undertaken 
in  one  direction  or  the  other.  But  when  these  two  ends  have  been  secured,  when 
the  law  is  simple  enough  to  be  understood,  and  equitable  enough  to  be  accepted 
on  all  hands,  we  consider  that  we  shall  be  following  in  the  path  approved  by 
those  who  have  traversed  this  field  before  us  in  abstaining  from  the  recommen- 
dation, merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  of  any  further  substantive  alterations 
in  the  law. 

46.  In  considering  this  department  of  the  inquiry,  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  rule 
of  hours  of  labour  for  protected  persons,  under  the  heads  of,  (1)  length  of  hours, 
(2)  limits  of  hours,  and  (3)  length  of  "  spell,"  or  time  that  may  be  worked 
between  two  intervals  of  rest ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  last,  of  the  regulation 
of  meals ;  we  shall  then  discuss  the  modifications  and  exceptions  which  permit, 
under  the  existing  law,  (1)  the  working  of  overtime,  (2)  the  recovery  of  lost  time  ; 
and  (3)  night- work ;  we  shall  then  speak  of  holidays ;  and  lastly,  make  some 
general  recommendations.  The  law  affecting  some  particular  trades  will  require 
to  he  treated  in  its  entirety,  under  that  head,  in  each  case,  in  which  its  peculiarity 
is  most  worthy  of  remark.  The  question  as  to  the  ages  at  which  children 
ought  to  commence  work,  whether  as  full  timers  or  as  half-timers,  as  well  as 
some  special  points  in  the  labour  law  for  children,  will  be  more  conveniently 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Education. 


Eeduction  for  Fac- 
tories (textile) 

FROM  lOi^  TO  10 
HOURS  BY  THE  AOT 
OP  1874.  ; 

F.A.  1874,  8s.  4(3),  5 
(3) ;  compare  F. A. 
1833,  8.  6. 

W.  A.  1867,  s.  6  (3)  ; 

E.  A.  1874,  ss.  4  (4), 
5  (4);  compare 

F.  A.  1850,  s.  1  ;  F.A. 
1853,  s.  1  ;  F.A.  1867, 
Sched.  25  (d). 


Middleton,  17,222. 


Q.  205. 


Times  of  Labour  :  1.  Length  of  Hours. 

47.  The  Act  of  1874  effected  a  reduction  for  textile  factories  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  on  each  of  the  five  ordinary  working  days  of  _  the  week  from  10^  to 
10  hours,  and  on  Saturday  from  seven  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  hom's.  The 
reduction  thus  effected  amounts,  on  the  whole  week's  work,  to  three  hours  and  a 
half ;  the  change  being  from  a  working  week  of  60  liom-s  to  one  of  56|  hours. 
Not  that  any  such  direct  provision,  prescribing  in  so  many  words  the  number  of 
hours  that  may  be  worked  in  a  day  or  in  a  week,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  Factory  Acts.  The  limitation,  as  well  in  the  Act  of  1874  as  in  the 
earlier  statutes,  is  the  result  of  the  provisions  laying  down  that  the  labour  of 
protected  persons  may  only  be  taken  between  certain  hours,  and  that  between 
those  hours  a  prescribed  time  must  be  allowed  for  rest  and  refreshment.  In  this 
the  legislature  appears  to  have  been  as  anxious  to  increase  the  intervals  allowed  for 
rest,  as  to  lessen  the  time  of  labour.  No  doubt  the  result,  the  shortening  of  the 
hours,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Parliament.  It  had  even  been  directly  con- 
templated, as  the  main  object  of  their  exertions,  by  some  of  the  promoters  of 
the  "  54  hours  Bill,"  the  discussion  of  which  had  preceded  it.  The  short  time 
committees,  which  had  been  formed  among  the  working-men  of  the  textile  districts 
to  promote  that  Bill,  set  as  much  store  by  this  as  by  any  other  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1874.  The  explanation  of  this  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  who 
refers  it  to  the  well-known  history  of  the  Ten  Hours  movement.  He  describes 
how  the  raising  of  the  hours  from  58  to  60  was  effected,  as  a  compromise,  by 
the  Act  of  1850,  when  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  which  should  be  effec- 
tive, to  replace  the  Act  of  1848,  itself  a  Ten  Hours'  Act,  which  had  been  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  system  introduced,  of  working  by  relays.  This  circumstance, 
he  says,  had  left  a  grievance  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Lancashire  work- 
people : — 

"  The  working  classes  always  thought  that,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  they  had  been  done  out 
of  two  hours  per  week;  and  that  was  the  foundation  of  this  last  agitation  for  the  Ten  Hours 
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Bill,  which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1874 ;  the  people  were  never  convinced  but  that  they 
h.ad  a  grievance  against  the  House  of  Commons,  and  those  who  took  up  that  grievance  always 
founded  their  case  upon  that  point,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  main  origin  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1874." 

48.  However  this  may  be,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Redgrave  is  right  as  to  the  fact 
that,  with  two  exceptions,  there  exists  at  the  present  moment  no  demand  for 
shortening  the  hours  of  work  among  other  trades.  We  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  any  such  short  time  committees  in  other  trades,  and 
have  found  them  only  among  the  Lancashire  bleachers,  with  head- quarters  at 
Bolton,  and  among  the  Scotch  bleachers,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
Reserving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  regards  these 
industries,  we  notice  that  in  some  of  the  most  important,  and  notably  in  the  iron 
and  brass  founding,  machine  making,  and  other  heavy  metal  trades,  the  so-called 
nine  hours  movement  has  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  the  time  of 
work  has  thus  been  nominally  limited  by  the  workers  themselves,  without  legis- 
lative interference,  to  54  hours  per  week.  Overtime,  however,  is  common  in  these 
trades,  and  is  paid  for  by  extra  wages. 

49.  In  the  absence  of  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  we  have  inquired 
at  some  length  of  the  employers  in  different  trades  whether  the  reduction  to 
10  hours  a  day,  or  56^  a  week,  would  l)o  indifferent  to  them  or  prejudicial.  In 
those  trades  where  the  nine  hours  movement  has  prevailed,  the  employers  are, 
naturally,  for  the  most  part  indifferent.  Thus  the  sj)okesman  of  the  Birmmgham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  says  : — 

"  4.300.  As  we  were  this  moment  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1874,  I  will  ask  you  this  question : 
Whether,  considering  that  we  were  told  thnt  the  usual  hours  of  labour  in  Birmingham  are  shorter 
than  the  legal  hours,  commonly  only  54  hours,  but  certainly  shorter  than  the  legal  hours  of 
GO,  I  want  to  know  whether  if  Parliament  were  adopting  a  general  measure,  you  would 
object  to  those  hours  of  the  Act  of  1874,  namely,  10  hours  a  day,  being  made  general? 

"  (Mr.  Tonhs.)  No,  certainty  not ;  our  own  hours  are  only  50." 

In  the  same  sense  speak  the  deputation  from  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Brass 
Workers,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Lilly  : — 

"4666.  As  a  rule,  you  do  not  work  the  full  legal  hours,  do  you,  of  lOi  hours  a  day? — 
No,  we  do  not ;  about  54  hours  a  week  is  about  the  average. 

"  4667.  The  total  hours  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1874  are  56^,  so  that  that  would  not  be  incon- 
venient ? — It  would  be  simply  two  and  a  lialf  hours  more. 

"  4668.  If  in  the  case  of  young  persons  you  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  10  hours  a  da}', 
or  56-i-  in  the  whole  week,  that  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  you  ? — No,  it  would  not." 

50.  There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  for  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1874  to  those  trades  where  the  extension  would  make  absolutely  no 
difference,  and  where  it  was  certain  that  this  would  continue  to  be  the  case.  If 
it  were  the  case  everywhere,  the  advantage  of  having  one  rule  would  prevail,  in  the 
absence  of  any  thing  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against  it.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  left  out  of  sight,  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  in  part  only 
nominal,  and  that  it  only  recently  took  place,  at  a  time  of  exceptional  commercial 
prosperity.  During  that  period,  both  profits  and  wages  were  large,  and  were 
sufficient  to  stand  any  loss  incurred  by  diminished  production.  We  are  unable 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  nine  hom-s  movement  being 
permanently  maintained.  It  will  be  generally  allowed  that  it  is  not  desu'able 
cither  to  prop  it  up  or  extend  it  by  the  indirect  operation  of  Eactory  Act  re- 
strictions, otherwise  uncalled  for.  We  do  not  think  therefore  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  found  any  legislative  action  upon  the  rule  of  hom^s  which  happens  now 
to  be  established  by  agreement  in  these  trades.  Wo  feel  that  there  is  a  serious 
difference  between  the  shortening  of  hom's  by  agreement  between  employers  and 
workmen,  and  the  legislative  restriction  of  them  to  something  like  the  same  stan- 
dard, in  the  face  of  possible  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of  trade, 

51.  Among  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  on  this  head,  Mr.  James 
Grove,  a  glass  and  horn  button  maker  at  Hales  Owen,  deprecates  reduction  of 
the  hours ;  the  average  now  worked  does  not  exceed  10  hours  and  10  minutes, 
and  the  women  are  piece  workers,  who  come  and.  go  when  they  like.  Mr,  Skey, 
of  Tamworth,  deprecates  the  two  hours  being  insisted  on  for  meals  in  brick- 
He  says,  "  To  circumscribe  the  hows  of  labour  on  purpose  to  suit  the 

boys,  is  to  circumscribe  tlie  liours  of  labour  for  your  men."  Again,  Mr,  Ken- 
rick,  ironfounder  and  hollow-ware  manufacturer,  at  West  Bromwich,  considers 
that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  women's  labour  has  already  operated  to  deprive 
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the  men  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  in  the  week ;  because  in  this  trade  the 
women  have  to  follow  the  men,  and  if  they  are  stopped  at  6  p.m.,  the  men's  work 
must  stop  at  5.30  p.m.    In  this  trade  10^  hours  work  is  still  occasionally  ob- 
tained from  the  workers.     In  the  glass  trade,  where  the  necessities  of  the  manu- 
facture cause  the  distribution  of  hours  to  be  entirely  exceptional,  the  working 
hours  do  not  press  hardly  upon  the  boys  ;  a  limit  to  56^  hours  per  w^eek  would 
not,  indeed,  shorten  the  hours  as  at  present  Avorked ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  lately,  when  trade  was  good,  the  54  hours  hmit  w^as  conceded,  it  is 
l)elieved  by  a  good  authority  that  the  men  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  60  hours, 
if  w^ages  come  down ;  and  the  restriction  to  54  hours  would  in  that  case  be  iiot 
Avithout  effect.    The  Mayor  of  Hanley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  pottery  trade, 
represents  that  the  hours  of  work  in  trades  other  than  textile  are  not  too  long, 
and  should  not  be  reduced ;  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  that  the  workpeople  w^ould  be  injured  by  such  reduction,  and  that  wages 
would  be  reduced.    The  secretary  to  the  Hollow  Ware  Pressors'  Union,  wdio 
speaks  wdth  some  authority  on  the  side  of  the  workpeople,  and  approves  of  limi- 
tation, agrees  in  this  opinion,  and  deprecates  further  restriction.   Mr.  Nixon,  cutler, 
of  Sheflield,  considers  the  Act  of  1874  inapplicable  to  the  Sheffield  trades,  in  which 
the  processes  are  very  various  in  kind  and  manner  of  working ;  the  meal  hours, 
in  particular,  require  more  elasticity.    Mr.  Gale,  the  secretary  of  the  Scissors- 
grinders'  Union,  concurs.    We  find  that  in  the  hat  trade  of  Stockport  and  the 
neighbourhood  the  hours  are  60  per  week.    The  manufactm^ers  "  ask  that  there 
"  should  be  no  diminution  of  the  hours  of  wwking  of  females,  for  these  reasons : 
"  their  insufficiency,  that  the  w^ork  is  not  exhausting,  they  have  not  to  follow 
"  -any  machinery,  their  w^ork  is  simply  in  their  own  hands,  one  is  not  connected 
"  with  another,  and  they  can  do  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  feel  inclined,  so  that 
"  one  is  not  dragged  along  in  his  speed  bej^ond  what  he  is  capable  of  in  order  to 
'•'  keep  up  with  some  one  else.    They  are  independent  workers,  each  one  doing  his 
"  own  work,  and  they  are  not  at  all  affected  by  machinery."    They  "have  never 
"  had  a  single  asking  by  any  of  the  hands  that  they  should  be  put  upon  less 
"  hours."     In  the  paper  trade  the  process  is  continuous,  and  the  machinery, 
generally  speaking,  runs  both  day  and  night.    With  regard  to  the  women  and 
young  persons,  who  are  employed  only  during  the  daytime,  we  are  informed  that 
the  shortening  of  the  time  by  half  an  hour  would  be  inconvenient,  and  that  the 
two  hours  for  meals  are  always  given,  though  not  at  fixed  hours  when  the  machines 
AYork  continuously.    The  rope-makers  seem  to  find  the  limitation  of  hours  aheady 
rather  heavily  to  press  upon  them,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  law  in  respect  of 
Avorkshops  to  the  general  Factory  Acts  will  probably  be  as  much  as  it  is  expedient 
to  require.    Mr.  Clegg,  for  the  firm  of  Carlisle  and  Clegg,  paper-stainers,  London, 
considers  60  hours  necessary.    Mr.  Munt,  paper-box  maker,  London,  while  de- 
siring very  long  hours  during  a  part  of  the  year,  tliinks  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters  Avould  be  found  sufficient  for  meals.    Generally  speaking,  in  the  trades 
concerned  Avitli  wearing  apparel,  and  in  the  printing,  stationery,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous trades  of  London  and  all  large  towns,  further  restriction  upon  hours 
is  deprecated. 

52.  Heferring  to  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  we  find  expressing 
themselves  in  favour  of  uniformity,  to  a  degree  which  covers  this  point  among 
others,  Mr.  Baker,  who,  however,  appears  to  have  disapproved  of  the  reduction 
as  effected  by  the  Act  of  1874,  Mr.  Coles,  the  two  sub-inspectors  for  Birmingham, 
and  a  few  others,  wdiose  experience  has  lain  mostly  in  textile  districts.  The 
question  of  modifications  is  treated  as  of  more  importance,  and  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  wdth.  Against  it,  besides  Mr.  Hed- 
grave,  as  above  quoted,  are  Mr.  Walker,  Capt.  Patrick,  Mr.  Whymper,  the  tw^o 
sub-inspectors  for  Manchester,  the  three  for  London,  those,  generally  speaking, 
who  have  to  do  with  the  pottery  districts  and  with  the  iron  trade,  and  some  others. 
Some  would  include  under  the  10  hours'  rule  the  trades  deemed  specially  un- 
healthy, such  as  potteries,  paper-staining,  fustian-cutting,  and  lucifer  match 
making.  Mr.  Rickards  adds  tobacco  and  white  lead,  for  the  same  reason ;  and 
some  w^ould  include,  as  being  near  akin  to  textiles,  such  trades  as  rug-making, 
cocoa-nut  matting  and  gold  thread  manufactories,  and  rope  walks.  Mr.  Whymper 
says  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  industries  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867  should  be  broug]it 
under  the  general  provisions  of  tlie  Act  of  1874;  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

"  1.  Because  such  au  extension  of  the  Act  of  1874  is  not  wanted.     The  unfavourable  con- 
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ditions  (heat,  clamp,  &c.)  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  the  works' under  1864  Act  and 
1807  Act;  nor  is  the  female  and  j'outhful  labour  so  dependent  on  mechanical  power. 

"  2.  Because  in  the  majority  of  18G7  factories,  men  are  chiefly  employed  ;  and  they  mav 
be  trusted  to  agitate  for  themselves  ;  the  lioui"S  of  the  women,  &c.,  of  course  following  those 
of  the  men. 

"  3.  Because  it  is  undesirable  to  put  any  further  restrictions  on  production." 

53.  We  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  restriction  to  56 1  hours,  tor  ex- 
for  all  trades,  of  the  working  week,  as  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  itself,  such  as  "'^ 

may  be  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  Act  into  a  simpler  form. 
We  observe,  moreover,  anticipating  somewhat  the  conclusion  which  we  shall  have 
to  •  express  upon  a  later  branch  of  this  topic,  that  in  another  matter  of  im- 
portance it  appears  impossible  to  bring  all  trades  under  the  rule  of  1874  as  to 
hours.  We  refer  to  the  existence  of  modifications,  such  as  are  at  present  per- 
mitted to  factories  other  than  textile.  So  long  as  these  are  permitted  to  remain, 
they  constitute  an  effectual  line  of  distinction  between  our  first  and  second  class 
of  factories,  the  textile  and  non-textile  trades.  It  is  therefore  of  the  less  im- 
portance, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consolidation  of  the  law,  to  remove  the 
particular  distinction  which  we  are  now  considering. 

54.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  considerations  which  were  deemed  sujSicient  to  i>istinctivi;  c-i-arao- 
justify  the  restriction  in  one  kind  of  manufacture,  already  the  most  effectively  MrKui-AcriutEs!^'^^^ 
regulated,  and  not  more  unliealtliy  than  some  of  the  processes  in  other  kinds,  obh'ge 

the  legislature  in  consistency  to  extend  the  restriction,  or  at  all  events  to  lay 
down  some  intelligible  principle,  as  a  ground  on  which  to  rest  in  -^refusing  to 
extend  it. 

55.  We  do  not  think  such  a  principle  is  impossible  to  find.    It  is  important  to  i-      respect  op 
bear  in  mind  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  trades  for  which  the  Act  of  1874  emploved. 
was  passed.    By  the  Pactory  Heturn  of  1875  it  appears  that  in  textile  factories  rv<(igrnvc.  aor,.  Big- 
tlie  males  above  18  years  of  age  are  under  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  App. 
employed,  and  75  per  cent,  arc  children,  young  persons,  and  women.    In  manu-  App.  u.  (i)  (/.,(2). 
factm-es  of  other  than  textile  fabrics  and  wearing  apparel,  these  proportions  are 

reversed ;.  and  according  to  the  Factory  Heturns  of  1871,  the  latest  wo  possess 
with  regard  to  these  industries,  CG  per  cent,  are  males  above  18  years  of  age,  and 
only  34  per  cent,  belong  to  the  protected  classes.  The  small  proportion  of  the 
persons  employed  in  these  trades  on  whose  behalf  it  is  necessary  to  legislate 
both  diminishes  the  necessity  of  stringent  regulations  against  long  hours  of 
work,  and  also  would  render  any  such  regulations  hazardous  to  the  interests  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  they  are  recommended.  Experience  has  shown  that  men 
are  able  to  take  care  of  tlicmselves,  and  they  have  largely  exercised  that  power 
in  diminishing  then  hours  of  work.  In  those  industries  in  which  men  form  the 
majority  of  hands  employed  wo  have  accordingly  found  few  or  no  instances  of 
overwork  ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  employ  one  part  of  the 
hands  longer  than  the  rest,  further  legislative  restriction  of  liom's  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  required.  But  even  if  in  some  cases  the  hours  of  work  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  what  might  be  desired,  we  should  still  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
extension  to  them  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874.  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  employed  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
employer,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  saving  in  wages  through  the  employment  of 
women  and  young  persons,  to  be  obliged  to  work  shorter  hours  than  would  be 
otherwise  convenient.  The  result  of  such  further  legislative  restriction  Avould 
inevitably  be  to  discourage  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons,  thus 
forcing  them  into  such  trades  as  should  still  be  open  to  them,  or  to  lower  their 
wages  to  such  a  point  as  Avould  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  attached  to  their 
employment  by  the  legislature. 

56.  We  read,  on  referring  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes,  that  2.i,M;i.;8rECT  of  Tin: 
their  approval  of  a  shortening  of  hours, in  textiles,  besides  being  stated  A\'ith  much  yy,]',!!!^    * " 

less  certainty  than  in  the  case  of  other  recommendations  therein  made,  is  in  part  p.  en. 
at  least  founded  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  textile  trades.    They  say  : — 

"  We  have  already  referred  more  than  once  to  the  iinremitting  and  monotonous  character  of 
all  labour  at  a  machine  driven  by  steam.  If  the  day's  work  of  a  housemaid  or  even  of  u- 
charwoman  be  closely  looked  at  and  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  mill  hand  in  a  card 
room  or  spinning  room,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former,  though  occasionally  rnaking  greater 
muscular  etibrts  than  are  ever  exacted  from  the  latter,  is  yet  continually  changing  both  her 
occupation  and  her  posture,  and  has  very  frequent  intervals  of  rest.  Work  at  a  machine  has 
inevitably  a  treadmill  character  about  it ;  each  step  may  be  easy,  but  it  nrust  be  performed  at 
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the  exact  moment  under  pain  of  consequences.  In  hand-wovk  and  house-work,  there  is  a 
certain  freedom  of  doing  or  of  leaving  undone.  Mill  work  must  be  done  as  if  by  clockwork. 
And  this  we  cannot  but  think  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Keighley  has  a  higher  death  rate  for 
grown  up  women  than  Rotherham  :  Bradford  than  Wolverhampton  or  Dudley." 

Wliat  is  said  here  of  a  housemaid  or  charwoman,  may  also  be  said  of  a  worker 
in  a  foundry,  in  a  pottery,  and  even  in  many  steam  factories,  in  other  trades 
than  textile.    Mr.  Redgrave  says,  continuing  an  answer  above  quoted  from  : — 

"  The  grounds  upon  which  the  hours  of  work  are  limited  in  textile  factories  are  very  obvious  ; 
the  people  are  tied  as  it  were  to  machinery  moving  at  a  great  speed  in  certain  operations ; 
again  it  has  l^een  alleged  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  teih- 
perature  at  a  great  height,  and  from  the  employment  of  machinery  the  speed  has  been  so 
much  increased,  that  the  wear  and  tear,  not  merely  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind  also,  of  the 
operatives  were  too  great  for  them  to  bear.  That  was  the  ground,  combined  with  others, 
why  they  pressed  upon  this  last  occasion  for  the  restriction  under  the  Act  of  1874.  I  appre- 
hend that  there  are  very  feAv  occupations  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867  which  come 
entirely  under  those  two  categories,  that  is  to  say,  unhealthiness  combined  with  the  necessity 
for  close  application  to  rapidly  moving  machinery.  I  take  those  two  to  be  the  principal 
and  main  causes  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  young  persons  and  women." 

And  in  answer  to  several  subsequent  questions,  he  draws  out  this  distinction  more 
clearly,  and  applies  it  in  turn  to  each  of  the  principal  occupations  which  compose 
the  second  or  general  class  of  factories.  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  it  is 
perfectly  correct  to  class  these  two  conditions  together,  as  collateral  grounds  of 
the  distinction ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  general  unhealthiness  of  an  occupation 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  being  by  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  shortening 
hours  from  10^  to  10.  The  benefit  to  the  worker  of  remaining  exposed  to  un- 
healthy conditions  of  work  for  a  period  less  by  one  half  hour  is  but  small,  and  the 
evil  requires  other  handling  ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  laid 
down,  if  it  may  be  taken  to-  mean  that  the  particular  kind  of  unhealthiness 
arising  from  the  close  and  long  continued  attention  which  the  worker  is  called 
upon  to  give  to  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  (a  condition  for  the  most  part  found 
only,  or  in  a  far  higher  degree,  m  textile  trades,)  may  be  fairly  m^ged  as  a  reason 
for  restricting  the  work  of  protected  persons  to  shorter  hours  than  where  that 
condition  does  not  exist. 

57.  RecmTing  to  what  we  have  above  said  as  to  the  object  of  the  legislature,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874,  being  as  much  to 
ensure  longer  intervals  of  rest  as  shorter  hours  of  labour,  we  remark  that  in  all 
trades  other  than  textiles  it  is  not  impossible,  and  is  a  frequent  custom,  for  the 
workers  to  snatch  an  occasional  10  minutes  or  so  for  refreshment,  without  leaving 
.their  work.  Thus  one  principal  reason  for  the  restriction  is  removed.  Again,  it 
was  urged  by  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  that  the  half  horn'  saved  to  the  workers, 
by  the  change  should,  if  possible,  be  saved  in  the  morning ;  in  order  that  they 
might,  at  all  events  in  winter,  take  breakfast  before  proceeding  to  work.  We 
fear  that  this  idea  has  failed  of  effect,  the  factory  workers  in  the  North  of  England 
preferring  to  leave  earlier,  rather  than  to  begin  later ;  but  in  non-textile  occupa- 
tions the  early  factory  hours  have  never  been  usual,  and  there  is  time  for  break- 
fast, in  general,  under  the  present  system,  before  work  is  begun.  It  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  if  our  previous  recommendation  be  acted  upon,  those  who  are 
now  under  the  Workshops  Hegulation  Act  will  be  placed  under  much  more 
stringent  control  than  hitherto.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  change  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  attaching  to  it  a  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

58.  We  conclude  that,  in  respect  of  the  length  of  hours  of  labour,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  extend  to  all  trades  the  reduction  from  10^  hours  a  day  to  10,  and 
from  60  a  week  to  56^.  The  line  of  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  factories,  the  textile  and  non-textile,  should  imder  these  circumstances 
remain,  and  be  recognized  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Consolidated  Act,  while 
the  existing  line  between  the  so-called  "  factories  "  and  "  workshops  "  should 
vanish  from  its  definitions. 

59.  We  have  reserved  for  separate  consideration  the  case  of  the  industries 
mentioned  above,  in  which  the  desire  is  found  to  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
that  they  should,  in  respect  of  hours,  be  placed  under  the  Act  of  1874.  These 
trades,  which  were  by  several  Acts  gradually  brought  under  regulation  during  the 
time  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Eactory  Acts  Extension  Acts,  1864-1871,  and 
which  are  now  included  in  the  Eactory  and  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  1870, 
consist  of  the  textile  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  including  in 
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the  latter,  iu  the  terms  of  the  Act,  "  any  premises,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  not,  2567;  Henderson, 
in  which  the  ]3rocesses  of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calendering,  finishing,  fow^8398"  sfannluo 


placed  under  the  common  system  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but  with  special  modifi-  BTOSoi*!'i9°8'7o  • 
cations,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  trades.    The  reasons  for  these  modifications  App-  ^-  ('h,  Fiem- 
are  given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Tremenheere,  the  commissioner  appointed  in  oTEkwiait- App^E 
1854  to  inquire  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Eactory  Acts  to  bleach  works  ;  and  iu  (2),  (s). 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Tremenheere  and  Tufnell,  founded  upon  the  sub-report  of 
Mr.  White  on  the  Print  Works  Act  and  on  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Acts, 
of  1869.    It  is  to  be  observed  that,  setting  aside  the  question  of  modifications, 
first  granted  in  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867,  and  never  applied  to 
textiles,  the  whole  of  the  prolonged  controversy,  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  these  trades,  related  to  the  assimilation  of  the  law  regarding  them  to 
that  regulating  the  textile  factories  among  which  they  are  situated,  and  with 
which  they  appear  more  properly  to  be  classed,  than  with  the  hardware  and  mis- 
cellaneous trades.  Reasons  for  the 

EXTENSION. 

60.  The  argument  for  assimilation  to  the  rule  of  hours  established  in  textile  Hoims,  i6,o48. 
factories  is  strong  in  this  case,  on  the  ground  of  convenience,  compared  to  that  Browniow,  8408, 

in  the  case  of  trades  which,  roughly  speaking,  do  not  occupy  the  same  district  or  f^f^^^'^gcfs's^  App'^c""' 
compete  for  the  same  labour.  We  do  not  find  in  these  trades  the  same  necessity  of  (9o).  BitinoUi,  9356. 
constant  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  but  nevertheless  there  are  many  processes  ^/g^s  .^iBreraiic^"""^' 
which  partake  in  some  deirree  of  that  unrestino*  character  Avhich  we  have  noted  16,445,16,480;  Camp- 

'  1.  ^11  16  66*"* 

above  as  the  proper  justification  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour.    The  great  McGre-or!  i6,69g  ; 
heat  of  some  of  the  rooms,  and  the  presence  of  steam  in  the  atmosphere,  con-  Absoion,  17,254  ; 
tribute  to  mak(3  the  work  more  trying  to  the  health  of  the  women  and  young  Elx"uk[n,^i8,oV4^;^ ' 

persons   emploved.  Cameron,  \»,ZZO: 

^  ^     *'  App.  D.  (G7), 

61.  The  deputation  from  the  Lancashire  bleach  workers  say  thus  : —  Richardson ;  App.  e., 
"8423.  What  is  the  view  of  your  trade  as  to  the  question  of  shortening  the  hours  according  ^"^.j^'pfj^,,,  yhqu 

to  the  Act  of  187-i  ? — We  view  the  matter  in  this  light.  We  contend  that  young  women  OrEuATivEs. 
employed  in  the  bleacli  works  have  more  laborious  and  exhaustive  work  than  they  have  in 
factories  on  the  whole  ;  more  incessant  physical  labour  is  required  from  them  than  is 
I'equired  from  a  weaver,  for  instance.  She  may  have  many  minutes  to  stand,  and  watch  her 
work,  and  so  on,  but  a  hooker  in  the  hooking  room  has  no  such  privilege  as  that.  She  is  con- 
tinually in  motion  all  day  ;  she  is  stooping  every  minute,  and  we  calculate  that  she  hooks,  say, 
:250  of  40  yards  a  day  ;  and  what  with  the  passage  backwards  and  forwards  hooking  the 
plaits,  and  having  to  pull  the  plaits  and  so  keep  bending  incessantly,  and  then  carx'ying  her 
])iece  sometimes  from  9  lbs.  up  to  20  lbs.  to  a  table  some  distance  oft',  and  then  fetching  lier 
piece  from  the  pulling-oft"  frame,  she  is  incessantly  at  work  during  the  day.  It  is  not  even 
so  much  so  in  factories.  Then  also,  very  many  of  our  rooms  are  very  badly  ventilated  indeed. 
The  old  print  works  transformed  into  the  bleach  Avorks,  as  a  rule,  are  very  low.  I  have 
seen  several  ,where  I  could  touch  the  ceiling  with  my  hand,  and  they  are  very  exhausting  in 
that  respect. 

"  8424.  You  think  that  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  the  unhealthy  temperature  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  fatiguing  character  of  the  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hours  should  not 
be  shortened  as  in  textile  foctories,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
diminished  ? — Yes." 

Again : — 

"  8458.  Do  you  consider  that  this  work  is  therefore  more  continuous  than  the  work  of 
attending  a  machine  in  a  factory  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  machine ;  they  are  the  machines  them- 
selves." 

The  members  of  this  deputation,  having  applied  for  a  further  hearing  in  ° ' 

respect  of  the  questions  put  to  them  to  test  their  representative  character  as 
spokesmen  for  the  trade,  and  especially  for  the  women  engaged  in  it,  presented 
to  us  petitions,  very  numerously  signed  by  the  women  and  young  persons  so 
engaged,  and  stated  that  there  would  have  been  yet  more  signatures,  but  for  the 
open  opposition  of  some  of  the  managers  of  works,  and  the  mistake  of  some  of 
the  intending  signataries,  who  allowed  their  names  to  be  entered  for  them  instead 
of  signing  or  making  their  mark  themselves. 

62.  A  question  may  arise,  in  reference  to  this  and  similar  evidence  of  work-  JuT^JiuTy'^op  °soch 
])eople,  how  far  the  popular  opinion,  of  which  the  deputations  giving  evidence  Evidence  fkom  Men. 
l)efore  us  are  the  spokesmen,  can  be  considered  to  be  that  of  the  persons  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  change  of  the  law  they  advocate,  the  women,  that  is  Biguoid,  9348. 

to  say,  and  young  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  protection.    It  may  be  said  that  Barrington,  10,120. 
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SO  far  from  representing  these,  a  deputation  of  men  in  fact  represents  tlieir 
rivals  in  the  lahour  market.  We  have  endeavonrecl  to  guard  against  being 
misled  in  this  respect,  wherever,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  greater  cheapness  of 
the  labour  of  women  and.  the  absence  of  organisation  among  them,  may  be 
believed  by  the  men  to  bring  down  the  price  of  their  own  labour.  An  instance 
of  this  occurs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice,  in  the,  chain  and 
nailmaking  trades.  In  the  case  of  textile  factories,  and  of  all  other  occupations 
where  the  number  of  women  and  young  people  employed  is  very  large  in 
itself,  and  large  also  as  compared  with  that  of  the  men,  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  a  severance  between  the  interests  of  those  concerned ;  and  we  con- 
sider that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  most  experienced  and  most  respected 
among  the  workers  in  a  trade,  themselves  perhaps  fathers  of  families,  and 
having  numerous  "  protected  persons "  among  their  relatives  working  in  the 
same  trades  with  themselves,  is  of  value,  even  though  against  it  may  be  quoted 
the  anticipations  and  fears  of  some  of  the  women,  lest  any  shortening  of  their 
labour  should  lessen  their  scanty  wages.  So  far  as  any  opinion  can  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  women,  we  find  it  to  be  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  deprecate 
the  low^ering  of  wages  rather  more  than  they  desire  the  shortening  of  hours. 

Evidence  from  Eji-      63.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  representatives  of  an  association  of 
employers,  that  the  work  is  not  continuous  tlu-oughout  the  hours  of  labour,  but 
has  occasional  pauses,  and  that  although  it  is  spread  over  full  10^  hours,  with 
extra  time  now  and  then  under  the  modifications  permitted,  yet  that  not  so 
much,  in  fact,  is  spent  in  actual  work.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Williams,  a 
caleuderer  and  finisher,  goes  to  show  that  the  men,  at  all  events,  do  not  work 
more  than  56  hours  in  the  week,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  women  work 
longer.     An  influential  deputation  from  the  calico  printers  of  the  Manchester 
district  informs  us  that,  "  the  10  hours  of  the  Factory  Act  would  not  mean 
"  nine  hours  Avork  for  us."     The  bleachers  of  Glasgow  work  lO.^-  hours  in 
general,  and  state  that  they  require  that^  time  ;  but  in  some  establishments  10 
hours  in  the  d^iy  are  found  enough,  a  little  more  care  being  taken  with  the 
arrangements  for  fitting  together  the  work  of  women  and  men.    The  half -horn* 
thus  gained  is  added  to  the  meal  times,  exactly  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
1871<.    The  same  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  Dundee.  In  calendering,  also, 
in  Scotland  the  work  in  general  ranges  over  60  hours  per  week  ;  but  here,  too,  it 
appears  that  the  hours  have  been  reduced  in  some  works  by  agreement  with 
the  workers,  to  57.    Mr.  Wakefield,  speaking  as  a  calico  printer,  wishes  the  Act 
of  1874  not  to  be  applied ;  but  he  himself  only  works  57  hours  ;  and  Mr. 
Iligginbotham,  until  he  referred  to  the  Acts,  was  under  the  imjoression  that 
he  w^as  already  under  that  of  1874.    Mr.  Archibald  Orr  Ewing,  speaking  for  the 
trade  of  Turkey  Hed  dyeing,  allows  the  two  full  hours  for  meals,  thus  reducing 
the  ordinary  day's  Avork  to  10  hours ;  although  in  the  case  of  this  trade  special 
proAdsions,  allowing  longer  AVork  on  Saturday,  raise  the  week's  work  nearer  to  the 
full  time  of  60  hours. 

64.  Speaking  as  a  rule,  the  employers  in  Scotland,  represent  that  there  is  no 
general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  for  a  change.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  a  very  distinct  representation  having  been 
made  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Avorkers,  by  a  deputation  competent  to  represent  the 
trade,  of  their  desire  for  the  hours  of  the  Act  of  1874.  In  reference  to  the  excep- 
tional shortening  of  the  hours  voluntarily  adopted  in  some  works,  they  say  : — 

"  There  are  a  great  many  fields  that  only  Avork  57  hours,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that 
work  still  GO  hours,  and  those  are  large  fields,  the  largest  employments  that  we  have,  and  that 
is  the  principle  which  we  wish  those  to  come  to,  for  the  employers  that  are  working  57  hours 
say  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  others  to  do  so  they  will  go  back  to  the  old  system  again  of 
60  hours." 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  late  short  time  committees, 
says : — 

"  We  wrought  GO  hours  a  week,  but  two  years  past  we  had  an  agitation — I  was  in  the 
agitation  myself — to  get  these  hours  reduced.  There  were  16  of  the  bleach  fields  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  made  the  concession  to  57  hours  a  week,  and  there  were  eight  employers  who 
resisted  it,  and  it  is  resisted  yet,  and  those  16  who  gave  the  concession  are  labouring  under  a 
great  grievance  because  the  others  will  not  give  in. 

"  16,675.  If  the  bleachers  in  Scotland,  at  any  rate  in  this  part,  were  brought  under  the  hours 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1874  to  56^  hours,  it  Avould  be  no  great  interference  with  the  present 
mode  of  working  ? — Not  at  all.    It  would  be  a  great  benefit  both  to  the  employed  and  to  the 
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great  majoi-ity  of  the  employers,  because  the  majority  of  the  employers  already  have  made 
a  concession  to  57." 

And  Mr.  Paton,  for  the  calenderers,  adds, — 
"I  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  hours  being  shorter  in  Glasgow 
finishing  houses.  The  57  hours  was  gained  by  a  strike  in  the  year 
calendering  places  in  the  cit}^  and  not  in  the  suburbs.  At  those  places  the  hours  were  regu- 
lated by  tliat  strike  in  186G,  conducted  and  carried  out  by  the  calenderer  men,  and  women  in 
those  finishing  departments  are  not  necessarily  required.  With  regard  to  the  lapping,  there 
are  300  and  some  odd  women  and  600  and  some  odd  men  in  the  lajjping  department,  and  those 
600  men  have  those  300  women  always  to  take  with  them  in  any  struggle  or  strike  which 
they  may  have  ;  but  those  other  parties,  although  not  connected  with  that  branch  of  calender- 
ing, have  reaped  the  benefit  through  the  struggles  of  the  men  in  1866.  That  is  how  the 
difference  appears  in  the  hours  of  working  in  the  woiics  in  Glasgow  and  in  those  in  the 
suburbs." 

A  reconciliation  between  these  two  opinions  may  be  effected  by  observing  what 
is  said  in  evidence  by  the  secretary  of  tlie  Calendermen's  Association,  Mr.  James 
Bremner : — 

"  As  far  as  the  Factory  Act  is  concerned  with  regard  to  the  calcndermen  in  Glasgow,  they 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  this  Commission,  through  the  fact  that  they  are  I'oally 
working  57  hours,  and  they  fail  to  see  any  benefit  that  they  would  gain  by  being  placed 
under  the  lecent  Factory  Act,  the  benefit  is  only  half-an-hour  a  week." 

He  adds,  for  the  men  : — 

"  Their  great  desire  as  a  body  is  to  work  51  hours  a  week  ;  but  as  this  is  unattainable 
at  the  present  time  they  content  themselves  with  wishing  to  get  55  hours  a  week,  that  is  10 
hours  a  day  and  5  hours  on  Saturday,  leaving  otf  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  calendering  men  in  Glasgow,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  to  Glasgow  in 
general,  to  work  55  hours,  giving  them  really  a  half-holiday." 

65.  In  Ireland  the  bleachers  of  linen  work  the  full  time  allowed  by  the  law. 
There  has  been  no  agitation  among  the  workers  for  shortening  the  time  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  women  do  not  in  fact  work  more  than  10  hours,  as  a  rule. 

66.  The  lace  dressers  at  Nottingham  have  been  coupled  by  the  legislature  with 
the  bleaching  trades,  apparently  with  right.  As  appears  by  the  Report  of  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission,  which  our  own  observations  enable  us  to 
confirm,  the  processes  are  unhealthy,  and  the  temperature  in  which  they  arc 
carried  on  is  high.  In  this  case  the  rule  of  10  hours  would  not  be  ol)jected  to, 
and  the  processes  already  under  the  Act  of  1874-  are  so  much  mixed  up  with 
those  under  the  Act  of  1870  that  it  appears  almost  necessary  to  place  them 
under  one  rule.  A  very  lucid  account  of  the  Nottingham  trades  has  been 
given  us  at  length  by  Mr.  Mallet,  as  the  spokesman  of  a  deputation  representing 
all  the  staple  trades  of  the  district.    He  says  : — 

"  Practically  on  inquiring  throughout  the  town  we  find  that  tlie  whole  of  these  trades  are 
only  working  as  a  rule  54  hours.  *  *  *  *  *  The  fact  is  that  the  Avorkpeople  have  had 
sufficient  power  to  insist  upon  that  limit  by  the  action  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  trades  unions, 
not  that  we  have  trades  unions  amongst  tlie  females  or  the  children,  but  the  men  having 
insisted  on  their  labour  being  limited  to  54<  hours,  it  has  necessitated  the  labour  of  the 
females  and  children  ceasing  at  the  same  time." 

67.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  gave  evidence  before  us 
as  to  these  trades,  the  question  as  to  the  hours  of  a  normal  working  day,  whether 
they  should  be  10  or  10|,  is  of  less  importance  to  the  manufacturer  than  that  of 
the  modifications  and  exceptional  privileges  embodied  in  the  law,  under  which 
overtime  is  permitted  in  certain  cases,  and  within  specified  limits.  The  first 
of  these  allows  male  young  persons  of  16  years  old  to  be  employed  for  a  period  of 
15  hours  on  ordinary  working  days,  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  with  two  hours  m 
all  allowed  for  meals,  upon  72  days  in  a  year.  This  provision  very  closely  re- 
sembles one  given  by  the  Act  of  1867  to  all  factories  under  that  Act.  The  second 
is  the  permission  to  work  half-an-hour  later  than  the  hour  at  which  the  workers 
are  required  by  the  Act  to  cease  work,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  work  may 
require  it  in  order  to  complete  a  process.  This  provision  is,  we  believe,  generally 
co]isidered  to  apply  only  to  the  time  when  work  ceases  for  the  evening.  It 
appears,  however,  that  hj  some  it  is  considered  to  cover  the  cessation  for  meals ;  a 
dou!)t  which  we  think  should  be  settled  in  the  negative,  the  difficulty  in  this  case 
having  been  otherwise  provided  for.  The  third  provision  permits  the  recovery, 
in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  only,  of  tiine  lost  by  the  breakage  of  machinery, 
or  by  reason  of  frost  or  snow.  The  fourth  allows  the  time  for  meals  to  be 
varied  in  the  case  of  male  young  persons,  and  permits  any  protected  persons  to 
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remain  in  the  workroom  during  meal  liours.  This  we  shall  consider  in  its  proper 
place.  A  fifth,  which  gives  a  free  power  of  adopting  the  alternate  day  system  of 
school  attendance  without  shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  will  come  before  us 
more  conveniently  under  the  head  of  education. 

68.  Of  these  modifications  and  exceptions,  the  first,  as  to  over-time,  appears  to 
be  not  often  used.  It  is  vindicated  by  the  employers  on  general  grounds,  but 
appears  to  be  only  required  for  a  few  boys  at  a  time.  It  is  argued  that  the 
modification  should  be  extended  so  as  to  exclude  boys  of  16  from  the  provisions 
of  the  law  altogether,  and  in  this  form  embodied  as  a  statutory  provision  in  the 
Act.  We  are  unable  to  see  that  any  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  for  this. 
In  Scotland,  this  modification  seems  to  have  been  seldom  applied  for,  and  when 
applied  for,  to  have  generally  been  refused.  Its  value  appears  to  be  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  extended  to  women  and  girls ;  and  this  extension  has 
been  desbed  by  some  witnesses.  Meantime  the  privilege  of  making  up  lost  time 
has  been  found  to  afford  more  scope,  and  has,  where  available,  been  preferred. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  Acts,  and  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  them,  we 
shall  hereafter  recommend  the  bringing  all  cases  of  the  privilege  of  making  up 
lost  time  imder  the  rule  of  over-time  relaxations.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
this  privilege  be  retained,  and  extended  to  women  and  young  persons  in  general, 
as  hereafter  specified  in  that  part  of  this  Report  which  treats  of  modifications  and 
relaxations,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  there  laid  down. 

69.  Upon  the  retention  of  the  second  modification,  the  half -hour  extra  for 
incomplete  processes,  in  England  great  stress  is  laid  ;  but  in  Scotland  its  use  is 
exceptional.  We  consider  that  the  principle  of  this  clause  is  correct,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  retained,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  not  increase  the  total 
number  of  hours  worked  in  the  week,  but  merely  give  the  elasticity  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  manufacture. 

70.  These  two  are  given  at  present  by  way  of  modification,  that  is,  subject  to 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  they 
ought  rather  to  be  embodied  in  the  Act,  by  way  of  statutory  provision,  and  with 
this  opinion  we  agree.  We  shall  hereafter  show  to  what  extent  we  conceive  it  to 
be  proper  that  the  discretion  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Eactory 
Acts,  to  grant  or  refuse  the  benefit  of  modifications,  ought  now  to  be  superseded 
by  express  enactment. 

71.  The  third  provision,  that  which  concerns  lost  time,  we  shall  recommend 
should  be  omitted  from  a  Consolidated  Act,  in  the  case  where  it  is  granted  in  re- 
spect of  breakage  of  machinery ;  but  in  respect  of  weather  emergencies,  we  shall 

.  recommend  its  continuance  in  the  altered  form  of  an  over- time  relaxation.  The 
principal  processes  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  those  of  open  air  bleaching  and 
of  one  of  the  departments  of  Turkey  red  dyeing. 

72.  In  the  present  state  of  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  these  trades  we 
notice  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  redundance.     We  have  reprinted  in  our 
Appendix  a  letter  which  has  recently  appeared  from  Mr.  Eedgrave  to  Mr.  Orr 
Ewing,  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  1870  and  its  modifications,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  law  as  it  stands  with  regard  to  hours  of  labour.  It  appears 
that,  upon  the  joint  construction  of  the  modifications  already  considered,  as  con- 
tained in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1870,  young  persons  and  women  may  be 
employed  very  frequently,  if  not  regularly,  for  63  hours  per  week ;  and  by  way 
of  recovery  of  lost  time,  for  65  liom^s  in  a  week.    There  are,  however,  two  further 
provisions  in  the  schedule  to  that  Act  which  still  remain  to  be  considered.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  operation  of  bleaching  by  the  open  an*  process,  and  in  the 
process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  any  woman  or  young  person  may,  "  whenever  emer- 
"  gencies,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  nature  of  the  processes, 
"  render  it  necessary,  work  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  trade." 
The  hours  of  actual  work  must  not,  however,  in  general,  exceed  60  hours,  in  a 
week,  or  10|  hours  in  a  day ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  which  may 
arise  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  Turkey  red  dyeing,  or  from  "  extraordinary 
"  atmospheric  influence  "  in  open  air  bleaching,  every  kind  of  restriction  is  sus- 
pended.   There  is  also  another  provision,  a  modification  for  varying  the  limits  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  applicable  to  Turkey  red  dyeing  only,  with  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.    In  this  trade  it  appears  that,  by  the  change  of  practice  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  since  the  Act  of  1870,  the  process  of  drying  in  the 
open  air  is  now  much  less  resorted  to  than  formerly.    The  cloth  is  now  dried  by 
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artificial  heat,  and  only  the  yarn  in  the  open  air.  We  believe  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  these  trades  should  in  future  be  included  in  the  general  provision,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  recommend,  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  time  lost  by 
stress  of  weather.  As  regards  Turkey  red  dyeing,  the  jwincipal  use  which  appears  Ewing,  1 5,040. 
to  have  been  made  of  these  relaxations  is  to  dispense  with  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  law  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  recur  to  them, 
hereafter  in  due  course.  The  poAver  of  working  "  according  to  the  accustomed 
"  hours  of  the  trade  "  is,  we  consider,  objectionable  from  its  vagueness. 

73.  All  work  at  unusual  hours,  whether  allowed  by  way  of  over-timcj  or  under  Overtime  t. 
the  permission  to  finish  an  incomplete  process,  should  be  regularly  recorded,  and 
reported  to  the  inspector,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

74.  With  these  relaxations  of  the  law,  which  may  now  be  embodied  in  the  Act,  Extensio 
we  believe  that  the  hours  of  work  may  now  be  reduced  in  these  trades,  without  JoMMrA.-'i.Ei!^"'''  '''' 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  employers,  to  the  number  allowed  in  textile  factories 

by  the  Act  of  1874j  ;  and  we  think  it  desirable,  for  the  reasons  stated,  that  such 
assimilation  should  be  effected. 


KErOETED. 


ION      OP  THE 


Times  of  Labotju;  2.  Arrangement  of  Hours:  a.  Limits. 

75.  In  considering,  next  in  order,  the  Arrangement  of  the  Hours  of  Labour, 
we  notice,  first,  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all  the  later  Factory  Acts  to 
prescribe  a  period  of  "12  hours  within  which  labour  must  be  confined ;  and  this 
principle,  intelligible  in  itself,  and  very  readily  accepted  wherever  it  has  been 
enforced,  we  tliink  it  desirable  to  maintain,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  extend 
to  all  workshops,  where  the  limits  have  hitherto  been  wider.  Without  some 
such  provision  it  appears  impossible  for  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law.  It  was 
the  absence  of  such  a  provision  which  rendered  impossible  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  of  1848..  Its  absence,  as  we  have  shown  above,  has  been  one  of  tlie  chief 
deficiencies  complained  of  in  the  Workshops  Act.  An  option  has  to  some  extent 
been  given  to  manufacturers,  of  selecting  the  particular  12  hours  within  which 
they  will  work ;  thus,  those  under  tlie  older  Acts  have  to  work  between  G  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  in  summer,  but  may  work  either  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  or  7  a.m. 
and  7  p.m.  in  winter.  There  is,  further,  in  the  Act  of  1867  a  modification,  under 
which  permission  has  been  given  to  certain  trades  and  factories,  to  work  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  throughout  the  year.  Under  the  Act 
of  1874  no  modifications  are  permitted,  but  the  option  of  working  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  at  pleasure  is  extended  to  the  whole  year.  It  is  required 
in  all  cases  that  the  hours  selected  as  the  limits  of  work  should  be  publicly 
notified  to  the  workpeople,  and  to  the  inspector. 

76.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874  advantage  lias  been  taken  of  it  in  some 
textile  factories  to  select  a  later  hour  than  6  a.m.  for  beginning  work ;  but  it 
appears  that  it  has  not  been  generally  possible,  in  face  of  the  resistance  of  the 
workpeople,  to  postpone  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  in  the  evening.  We  find 
accordingly  from  a  table  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Baker  that  of  1,053  textile  factories 
m  Lancashu'e  632  are  working  from  6  a.m.,  365  from  6.30  a.m.,  and  only  seven 
from  7  a.m.,  to  various  hours  in  the  evening.  In  Ireland  the  number  beginning 
as  late  as  7  amounts  to  35  out  of  173.  It  appears  therefore  that  in  textile  manu- 
factories the  hour  of  6  a.m.  is  not  considered  too  early  to  begin  work.  This, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  textile  manufactories,  and  more  especially  to  those  in  the 
North.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  geographical  limit,  on  either  side  of  which 
there  prevails  a  different  habit  and  inclination.  This  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Baker's 
evidence ; — 

"When  the  Act  of  1874  came  into  operation,  having,  as  I  have,  the  district  of  Lancashire 
under  me,  I  issued  a  notice,  with  an  abstract,  asking  the  masters  to  give  me  the  hours  and  the 
meal  hours  of  the  children  they  were  going  to  adopt,  and  if  you  will  look  at  this  table  you 
will  see  what  difference  existed  Qumding  in  a  table  to  the  Commission).  The  masters 
determined  that  work  should  begin  at  half-past  6,  in  order  to  let  the  Avoincn  have  a  longer 
time  in  bed  and  longer  time  to  take  cai'e  of  their  children  before  breakfast,  and  leave  off'  at 
G  at  night ;  but  there  was  hardly  one  that  would  do  it,  although  they  said  everything  that 
they  possibly  could  to  induce  them.  One  gentleman  wrote  to  me  and  said,  '  The  ladies  and 
'  gentlemen  of  my  establishment  will  not  come  to  work  at  half-past  6  ;  they  have  aU  deter- 
'  niined  to  come  at  6  o'clock.'  That  was  also  particularly  the  case  in  Blackburn,  and  in 
Manchester,  and  in  fact,  I  may  say%  all  over  the  cotton  districts. 

"657.  In  that  district  and  that  respect,  the  option  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1874  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  1 — No. 

e  2 


The  Twelve  Houiis 

LIMITS. 

Walker,  2482;  Smytb, 
3210;  Oswald,  833.5  ; 
Bleukiiisopp,  4879, 
4951  ;  Hartshorne, 
5449;  Crawford, 
6134;  Short,  10,514  ; 
McCaw,  17,914; 
Astley,  19,413  ;  App. 
C.  (1),  M,:udc  Kai</. 


F.A.E.A.  1SG7,  Sche- 
dule xn. 


Local  Habits  as  to 
early  iiouks. 

Eedgrave,  52  ;  Wil- 
kinson, 9855. 


Q.  650,  704  ;  Faussett, 
13,580. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION 


For  instance,  in  some  districts 
the  West  of  Endand  they 


m 


Brown,  18,523  ; 
App.  C.  Auswers  to 
Qu.  III. 


Limits  op  C  a.m.  to 

6  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  to 

7  P.M.  AT  OPTION  ItE- 
OOMMENDED. 

Eedgrave,  249,  3S17  ; 
Clesg,343S  ;  Johnston, 
4093,  4110, -1193;  Parker, 
4369;  Collins.  4424  ;  Sum- 
mers, 4438  ;  Dyson,  4472  ; 
Griffiths,  5368 ;  Hopkins, 
5390;  Scafteraood.Sidd; 
Torrest,  5810 ;  Green, 
B993 ;  Frice,  6270 ; 
Hingley,  0318 ;  Kenrick,  . 
C513  :  Ashvvorth,  9086  ; 
Jones,  11,012;  Hobson, 
12,450 ;  Rifharrts,  18,281! ; 
Young,  13,759;  Wlu  mper, 
13,848;  App.C.  (15), 
Astley ;  (31)  Johmton. 

Modifications, 
tueik  nature. 


Obectionarle. 


Ward,  10,000  ; 
Potter,  9184. 


"  658.  How  is  it  in  other  districts  ? — Much  about  the  same, 
they  work  mainly  between  7  to  7.    In  the  woollen  districts 

work  from  7  to  7,  in  Wales  they  work  from  7  to  7,  so  that  it  does  not  aflect  them  in  the 
same  way. 

"  659.  But,  in  a  general  way,  people  like  to  begin  early  ?— Yes.  As  I  have  said  before,  there 
is  a  line  that  you  may  draw  on  the  map  from  the  Potteries,  across  the  country  to  Birmino-ham 
through  the  Black  Country  and  to  Wolverhampton,  and  between  that  and  Lancashire,  and  the 
Potteries  and  Chester,  they  never  will  go  to  work  sooner  than  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  they 
can  lielp  it. 

6C0.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — It  is  the  habit  of  the  people. 
"  661.  Is  it  that  they  prefer  to  amuse  themselves  late  at  night  ? — Whether  they  do  it  frqm 
any  preference  or  not  I  do  not  know.    I  have  just  at  this  moment  many  applications  to  let 
the  people  work  from  6  to  6  in  Lancashire,  and  from  8  to  7  in  Birmingham  and  the  neio-hbour- 
hood  ;  in  the  West  of  England  between  7  and  7. 

Similarly,  in  all  trades  other  than  textile,  it  has  never  been  the  custom  to 
keep  what  they  call  "  factory  hom^s  ;"  and  we  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
sufficient  advantage  in  the  one  system  over  the  other,  to  justify  the  forcing  upon 
a  whole  population  of  hours  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  long  evening  is  justly  valued  by  the  workers ;  on  the  other,  the  power 
of  getting  breakfast  before  going  to  work  is  conducive  to  health. 

77.  We  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  extension  to  all  trades  of  the  free  option 
of  working  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or,  which  is  included  in  that  permission  and 
is  found  in  some  cases  convenient,  of  working  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  Per- 
mission to  work  between  later  limits  than  7  a.m;  and  7  p.m.  should  still,  we  think, 
be  accorded  only  upon  special  grounds.  It  is  at  jjresent  given,  in  certain  trades, 
by  way  of  modification,  that  is  .to  say,  upon  application  by  the  employer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

78.  Some  general  observations  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  the  .scheduled  modi- 
fications to  the  Factory  Acts  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connexion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  word  "  modification  "  has  been  used  in  the  Act?  with  some 
ambiguity.  Many  statutory  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  schedules  headed 
with  this  title  ;  .which  ought  rather  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  provisions  the 
use  of  which  depended  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  permission.  We  shall  use  it 
in  future  in  this  more  restricted  signification.  The  transferring  to  schedules  of 
statutory  provisions,  or  indeed  of  provisions  of  any  kind  which  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  byelaws,  appears  to  be  a  blemish  in  the  drafting  of  an  Act  and  will 
probably  be  avoided  in  any  future  consolidation  of  the  law. 

79.  Special  relaxations  of  the  law  in  favour  of  particular  classes  or  individuals 
are  in  themselves  objectionable.  In  operation  they  cause  jealousy  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  those  to  whom,  they  are  not  granted.  To  guard  against  their  abuse,  the 
law  has  required  numerous  entries  in  registers,  and  notices  to  inspectors.  These 
requirements  give  trouble  alike  to  the  employer  and  to  the  inspector;  and  are 
difficult  to  enforce,  since  with  the  employer  there  is  every  motive  for  keeping  them 
irregularly,  and  with  the  inspector  there  are  only  occasional  means  of  verifying 
them  by  personal  visitation.  The  existence  in  the  law  of  a  provision  for  relaxation 
causes  its  peremptory  provisions  to  be  looked  upon  with  less  respect.  Eacilities 
are  thus  given  for  evasions  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that  the  disregard  of  it 
is  palliated.  When  modifications  are  accumulated  in  such  number  and  variety  as 
in  the  present  Factory  Acts,  the  whole  'law  assumes  a  character  of  complexity 
and  difficulty  which  is  apt  to  be  taken  to  justify  its  neglect.  These  evils  are 
aggravated  when,  as  in  most  cases  under  the  existing  law,  the  relaxation  is 
granted  at  the  option  virtually  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  the  officials  who  are 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law.  The  invidiousness  is  increased,  moreover,  when, 
as  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration,  the  relaxation  comes  in  effect  to  be 
the  privilege  of  particular  members  of  a  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
equally  require  it.  This  anomaly  arises  in  j^art  from  irregularity,  perhaps  not 
entirely  to  be  avoided,  in  the  administration  through  two  co-ordinate  officers  of 
a  discretionary  power.  It  is  due  m  part  to  the  ignorance  or  timidity  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege,  but  do  not  claim  it.  We  believe  that  the 
inspectors  would  be  most  happy  to  be  relieved  in  this  respect  of  a  part  of  their 
responsibility,  which  will  indeed  become  if,  as  we  have  recommended,  all  work- 
shops are  now  brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  very  much  more  onerous,  if  not 
overwhebning. 
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80.  The  circumstances  of  different  trades  are  too  various  and  complex  to  relaxations  of  the 
allow  us  to  dispense  with  all  special  relaxations  of  the  law.     We  have  en-  i-^^,  rbcommenda- 
deavoured,  however,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  to  discover  in  what  particulars  Metiiod. 

the  existing  multitude  of  them  might  he  diminished.  All  those  of  which  we 
shall  recommend  the  retention  should,  we  think,  be  granted  in  each  case  upon 
some  intelligible  principle,  which  should  be  embodied  in  the  law,  and  should  in 
all  respects,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  statutory.  Por  this  purpose  each  relaxa- 
tion should  be  granted,  if  granted  at  all,  generally  to  the  trade  at  large,  and  not 
to  individual  employers.  The  trades  to  Avliich  it  seems  proper  to  extend  it 
should  be  specified  in  a  schedule,  and  the  reason  for  which  it  is  granted  to  tlieni 
should  be  embodied  in  the  Act.  Power  might  then  be  reserved,  we  think,  witli 
advantage,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  extend  the  relaxation  to  other  trades  and 
processes,  in  which  the  same  reason  could  bo  shown  to  exist  as  is  specified  in  the 
Act  in  respect  of  the  scheduled  trades. 

81.  Such  cases  are  not  hkely  to  be  frequent,  and  should  be  narrowly  scrutinised  Consent  op  Parlia- 
before  the  concession  is  made.  We  recommend  that  this  power  should  be  exercised 

by  orders  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  ^both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  only  to  have 
the  force  of  law  if  not  objected  to  by  either  House  within  a  certain  number 
of  days.  By  this  means  we  expect  that  provision  can  be  made  for  the  unforeseen 
exigencies  of  particular  trades,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the  use  of  all  relaxations 
will  be  restricted  to  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

82.  Generally  speaking,  the  trades  in  which  modifications  have  hitherto  been  Thadhs  in  which 
granted  are  comprised  in  a  list  orieiually  settled  by  agreement  between  the  two  ^^^''^u  limits  are 
inspectors  of  factories,  which  includes  paper  mills,  trades  dealing  with  molten 

metal  and  glass,  newspaper  printing  offices,  and  shops  and  warehouses  in  which 
the  persons  employed  are  of  a  higher  class  than  factory  operatives.  Of  these, 
the  paper  mills  and  molten  metal  and  glass  trades  work  night  and  day,  and 
accordingly  are  not  affected  by  the  rule  as  to  tlie  limits  of  hours.  We  have 
obtained  a  return  from  the  inspectors  of  factories,  from  Avhich  it  will  appear  that,  j^^^^^ 
setting  aside  the  cases  when  relaxation  has  l)een  granted  to  the  extent  merely  of 
working  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  all  the  year  round,  for  which  we  propose  now  to 
provide  under  the  general  law,  the  trades  in  which  a  further  relaxation  has  been 
found  desirable  are  few,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  without  much  difficulty. 

83.  We  propose  that  a  list  of  trades  should  now  be  inserted  in  the  Act,  in  which  List  rnoposEn  i-or 
the  right  to  work  between  limits  as  late  as  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  should  be  established  act.'"'°^ 

by  law.    This  list  should  contain  letter-press  printing  in  general,  bookbinding, 

and  trades  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel ;  in  which  last  we  include  tailoring,  ck--,  3439  TMnpie, 

dress  and  mantle  making,  millinery,  shirt  and  collar  making,  straw  hat  and       '  jlimson'scsc 

bonnet  making.  Warehouse  Occupations,  and  the  manufacture  of  fringe  and  Rodf;rave,  140';  Mai- 

fancy  trimming,  skirts,  stays,  and  under-clothing.    The  grounds  on  which  the  b'f;J^'!?!'  Carver, 

modification  has  generally  been  conceded  to  these  trades  are,  that  it  lias  been  Smith,  8244.  ' 

customary  to  work  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  that  there  exists  no  sufficient 

reason  for  disturbing  the  hours  which  have  been  found  generally  convenient 

to  those  concerned.    In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  specially  thought  proper 

to  grant  the  privilege,  in  order  to  lighten,  in  "  factories,"  the  pressure  of  what 

would  otherwise  be  the  unfair  competition  of  "  workshops  "  employed  in  the  same 

trade,  and  continuing  to  work  the  usual  hours.    The  occasion  for  this  will,  if  our 

recommendations  are  adopted,  no  longer  exist. 

84.  Y/e  recommend  that  the  "reason"  in  this  case  to  be  embodied  in  the  law,  Ground  for  exten- 
as  justifying  an  extension  of  the  relaxation  to  other  trades,  should  be  limited  to  i^'l'^j,;,. cvsTt 
the  condition,  already  embodied  in  the  list  settled  l)y  the  inspectors  of  factories,  tuade. 
and  therefore  now  acted  upon  for  some  years,  that  the  persons  employed  are 
engaged  inoccupations  in  which  earlier  hours  are  not  customary.    We  propose  Redfvmvo,  igg,  283, 
also  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  poAver  to  allow  the  limits  to  be,  in  ^97 ;  Ha/ier,  cs-i, 
any  trade  where  sufficient  reason  exists,  as  late  as  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.    This  latter 

relaxation  we  think  should  not  extend  to  the  employment  of  children. 

85.  In  lace  factories  a  special  privilege  has  been  conferred  for  working  male  Special  ijklaxation 
young  persons  over  16,  between  limits  extending  from  4  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  ;  subject  i^-^ctouies. 
to  the  conditions  that  they  shall  do  no  such  work  both  on  the  morning  and  L;ine,  f.a.,  isci.s. 2, 
evening  of  the  same  day,  or  on  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  same  niglit,       '  ^  ■  • 

and  that  the  hours  of  labour  shall  not  exceed  nine.    With  this  privilege,  which  ^vuik,  2333. 
was  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  1874,  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere. 
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FACTORY  AND  WOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Bread  baking, 
Hill,  20,  872. 


86.  In  the  case  of  ^bread  baking,  it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  a  relaxation  of 
the  law  permitting  the  employment  of  youths  over  16,  between  limits  extending 
from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  as  at  present  under  the  Bakehouses  Eegulation  Act.  We 
think  the  condition  of  nine  hours  labour  should  be  added,  as  in  the  case  of  lace 
factories. 


Times  op  Labour  :  2.  Aurangement  of  Hours  :  b.  Length  of  Spell. 


Reduction  of  spell 
from  5  hours  to  4| 
strongly  depre- 
CATED. 

Redgrave,  242 ;  Hen- 
derson, 3407,  3427  ; 
Gale,  12,149. 


Baker,  670 
11,262. 


May, 


Johnston,  4107,  4184, 
4212;  Goodman, 
4292,  4301  ;  Parker, 
4346;  Collins,  4426  ; 
Summers,  4438  ; 
Dyson,  4476 ;  Lilly, 
4663  ;  Davis,  4688  ; 
Manton,  4724  ;  Mil- 
ward,  4769  ;  Cookson, 
5071  ;  Barker,  5099  ; 
Basnett,  5134 ;  Cham- 
berlain, 5306 ; 
Griffiths,  5368 ; 
Hopkins,  5369  ; 
Bishop,  5407,  5422  ; 
Scatteryood,  5493  ; 
Bailey,  6648  ;  Harris, 
7595;  Cooper,  7635  ; 
Mallet,  7837  ;  Wil- 
kinson, 7948  ; 
EUey,  10,924; 
.Jones,  11,425  ; 
Morrison,  16,305  ; 
Tillie,  17,297  ; 
Ward,  17,725 ; 
O'Brien,  17,941  ; 
Lindsay,  17,971  ; 
Morton,  18,191  ; 
Fergie,  19,845  ; 
Bryant,  20,135  ; 
App.  C.  (26), 
Bowling;  (31),  John- 
ston ;  App.  D.  (47), 
(82  a)  Bignold. 


App.  C.  (37.) 


87.  The  next  provision  for  the  Arrangement  of  Hours  is  that  by  which  the  meal 
times,  or  times  of  rest  and  refreshment,  are  prescribed.  We  have  noticed  above 
that  it  is  by  the  combined  working  of  a  provision  requiring  two  hours  free  for 
meals,  with  that  prescribing  the  12  hours  limit  of  labour,  that  the  Act  of  1874 
has  limited  the  hours  of  work  to  10  in  the  day.  There  is,  however,  a  further 
restriction  embodied  in  that  Act,  by  which  continuous  employment  for  more 
than  four  hours  and  a  half  is  prohibited.  This  reduction  of  what  we  may  call 
the  "  spell "  of  work  to  four  and  a  half  hours  from  five,  wliich  was  the  maximum 
time  for  continuous  employment  under  the  older  Acts,  was  justified  by  arguments 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  labour  in  textile  factories,  which  requires  constant 
attention,  and  does  not  admit  of  intervals  for  refreshment,  or  in  some  cases  for 
rest,  so  long  as  the  machinery  is  in  motion.  This  reason  for  the  change  does  not 
exist  in  manufactures  other  than  textile  ;  and  we  are  informed,  by  the  common 
agreement  of  employers  [and  employed,  that  to  insist  upon  it  would  cause  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  in  the  hardware  and  miscellaneous  trades,  without 
affording  any  appreciable  benefit.  When  coupled  with  the  provision,  most  valu- 
able wherever  practicable,  that  the  workers  shall  not  remain  during  meal  times  in 
their  place  of  work,  it  would  involve  the  quitting  of  the  factory  twice  in  the  day 
instead  of  once,  by  all  who  at  present  work  more  than  nine  hours,  or  whose  hours 
of  work,  although  not  exceeding  nine  hours,  cannot  conveniently  be  so  arranged 
as  to  divide  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Birmingham  button  makers,  is  perhaps  on  this  head  as  cogent  as  any. 
He  says, — 

"  I  have  handed  to  the  secretary  of  your  Commission  certain  resolutions  that  were  passed 
at  our  meeting.  The  first  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  meeting  which  was  held  was 
this, '  That  this  meeting  thinks  it  very  undesirable  to  reduce  the  working  hours  from  five  to 
'  four  and  a  half  between  meals,  the  custom  being  to  work  from  8  in  the  morning  till  1 
'  without  a  break '  ;  that  was  the  first  point  which  we  all  seemed  to  feel  very  strongly.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Birmingham  generally  to  work  from  8  in  the  morning  till  1,  and  it  is  the 
universal  custom  of  the  workpeople  to  dine  between  1  and  2.  They  prefer  to  breakfast  as  a 
rule  before  they  come,  and  they  dine  at  1  o'clock,  and  should  they  want  anything  to  eat  in 
the  interval  they  generally  can  take  their  opportunity  of  eating  it,  but  without  any  stoppage 
of  the  machinery. 

"  4347.  In  the  case  of  women  they  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  having  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  even  in  the  morning  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  or  something  of  the  sort  at  11  o'clock  ;  it  is  not  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  majority  of  factories,  but  they  do  have  it.  They  have  breakfast  before  they 
come  and  dine  at  1  o'clock.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
shorten  that  time  from  five  to  four  and  a  half  hours.  It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  do  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  and  to  us  generally  that  it  would  end  in  the  people  being  at 
work  later  if  they  were  to  make  the  requisite  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  because  it  is 
breaking  the  time  up  into  more  divisions. 

"  4348.  In  fact,  your  system  shortens  the  working  day? — Yes;  at  my  own  manufactory 
we  work  54  hours  in  the  week,  and  we  work  as  I  say  from  8  till  1,  and  from  2  till  7." 

In  the  case  of  workpeople  living  at  a  distance  from  their  work,  this  incon- 
venience, it  is  evident,  would  be  aggravated.  Indeed  it  has  already  been  seriously 
felt,  in  the  case  of  those  textile  manufactories  which  are  south  of  the  geographical 
line  above  noticed,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  early  hours  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  mills  are  either  unknown  or  exceptional.  In  winter,  in  particular,  the 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet  which  the  workpeople  incm%  by  being  turned  out  of  the 
mill  for  breakfast  instead  of  having  it  comfortably  at  home  before  starting,  has 
been  forcibly  represented  to  us.  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Striedinger,  says  of  Warwick- 
shire (less  Birmingham)  and  Oxfordshire  : — 

"  By  far  the  largest  number  of  textile  works  in  my  district  are  the  manufactures  of  ribbons, 
trimming,  frilling,  coach  lace,  &c.,  and  of  elastic  web.  The  summer  hours  in  these  works 
were,  previously  to  1875,  between  6  and  6,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  The  period  of 
actual  work,  therefore,  never  exceeded  in  summer  4^  hours  without  a  meal  or  30  minutes 
rest.    In  winter,  however,  the  habit  has  prevailed  all  throughout  this  district  with  this  class 
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of  factories  to  -w^rk  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  and  to  divide  the  working  day  of 
10  hours  into  two  equal  halves  of  five  hours  each  by  a  stop  from  1  to  2  for  dinner.  Since 
the  Act  of  1874)  has  become  law,  the  following  hours  have  been  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  only  with  great  reluctance,  and  after  gTave  complaints  and  violent  remonstrances  viz , 
7  a.m.  to  8.30  ;  9  to  1  ;  2  to  6.30  p.m. 

"  In  a  few  of  the  best  conducted  establishments,  however,  the  hardship  of  compelling  women 
and  young  girls  to  leave  their  homes  at  an  unaccustomed  early  hour,  and  after  an  hour  and 
a  half's  work,  forcing  them  out  of  the  warm  mill  into  the  cold  streets  to  get  their  hurried 
breakfast,  has  been  felt  so  keenly  by  their  employers  that  they  sacrifice  during  the  winter 
half  year  a  whole  hour  of  every  day's  work  by  not  commencing  work  until  8.30  a.m.,  stopping 
from  1  to  2  for  dinner,  and  leaving  oft*  at  G.30  p.m. 

And  again,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bliss's  Tweed  factory  at  Chipping  Norton,  "  a  Sce  App.  (52). 
"  model  mill  in  many  respects,  employing  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  neigh- 
"  boming  population,"  Mr.  Striedinger  says: — 

"  The  4^  hours  spell  is  considered  a  cruel  infliction  in  winter.  *  *  *  *  xhe  old  live 
hours'  spell  enabled  the  hands  to  liave  comfortable  breakfasts  at  home  and  to  put  their  houses 
in  order  before  starting  for  the  factory,  where  work  commenced  at  8  a.m.  Under  the  new 
Act  they  have  to  leave  their  homes  an  hour  earlier,  and  after  an  hour's  work  at  the  factory 
to  trudge  up  and  down  a  bleak  hill  in  inclement  weather  to  bolt '  within  a  given  half  hour  a 
hasty  meal.  A  reversion  to  the  five  hours'  spell  enabling  them  to  get  their  accustomed 
home  comforts,  at  any  rate  during  winter,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  employers  and 
employed.  At  present,  '  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parliament  are  looked,  upon  at  Chipping 
'  Norton,  at  least,'  says  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  in  a  letter  to  me,  '  as  a  curse.' " 

The  cloth  manufacturers  of  Stroud  also,  supported  by  a  deputation  of  their  Evaus,  13,897. 
workpeople,  represented  that  the  alteration  of  hours  imposed  hy  the  Act  of  1874! 
imposed  a  great  inconvenience  on  the  workpeople  who,  residing  for  the  most  part 
at  a  distance  from  the  mills,  were  accustomed,  and  greatly  preferred,  to  have  their 
early  and  late  meals  before  coming  to  work  and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Nor 
are  these  complaints  entirely  confined  to  the  south  of  England.    The  representa-  Nicholson,  0537 ; 
tives  of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Leek,  confirmed  by  those  of  the  Operative  Silk  iJu^bs'gsci^' 
Twisters'  Association,  express  their  preference  for  the  old  five  hour  spell  with  one 
break. 

88.  Constrained  as  we  are  to  regard  this  question,  so  far  as  textiles  are  con-  assiotlationnotre- 
cerned,  as  an  important  element  in  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  1874,  tomLT^gTne'Iu?)!'^ 
wherein  long  standing  controversies,  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  reopen,  have  Kendall,  si 43;  Grant, 
received  a  recent  parliamentary  settlement,  we  nevertheless  cannot  refuse  to  ll^de^^oTssT-'^"^^' 
attach  weight  to  the  representations  aljove  quoted,  considered  as  arguments  Weaie,  13,943; 
against  the  further  extension  of  the  rule  of  the  four  and  a  half  hour  spell,  to  trades  ^^£"n^^2o]l7l] 
which  stand  on  the  same  level  rather  with  these  exceptional  cases  than  with  textile  BrockUhurst,  20,404. 
manufactories  generally.    We  therefore  recommend  that  in  this  respect,  as  well 

as  in  regard  to  the  normal  length  of  hours,  the  rule  for  the  general  class  of 
factories  should  not  be  assimilated  to  that  for  textiles,  but  that  five  hours  should 
remain  the  maximum  length  of  the  spell  of  work,  between  two  intervals  of  rest. 

89.  The  trades  at  present  under  the  Act  of  1870  partake,  as  we  have  above  Assimilation  not 
noticed,  in  some  respects,  but  not  altogether,  of  the  conditions  under  which  special  bl^!'TciiTn  "^yeinc^ 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  textile  factories.     In  regard  to  the  spell  of  AND  PkINT-WOKKS. 
work,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour  Bignoid,  9371 ; 

of  the  five  hours  maximum.    It  appears  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hardware  Cramp,  j607  ;  Sykes, 
trades,  the  reduction  of  the  spell  to  four  and  a  half  hours  would  be  more  incon-  16,490. 
venient  than  the  reduction  of  the  hours  to  10.    We  accordingly  recommend  that 
in  these  trades  also  the  five  hours  maximum  should  remain. 

90.  Besides  the  provisions  limiting  the  spell  of  work  to  a  maximum  of  hom's,  Arkangement  of 
there  are  others,  of  which  the  intention  is  further  to  regulate,  without  absolutely  ^^^^^  Hours. 
fixing,  the  times  allowed  for  meals.    We  have  noticed  above  that  the  length  of 

the  hours  of  work  is  regulated,  within  the  general  12  hom's  limit,  by  the  setting 

apart,  in  textiles  of  two  hours,  and  elsewhere  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  of  that 

period  of  12  hours  for  meals.    As  to  workshops,  this  is  the  only  provision.    As  f.a.  1833,  s.  o;  f.a. 

to  the  general  class  of  factories,  it  is  provided  that  all  meal  times  shall  be  between        ^i^8t7'" l^'  'g^(3)- 

7.30  a.m.  and  6.0  p.m. ;  that  one  hom^  at  least  is  to  be  given  ])efore  3  p.m.  ;  and  f.a.  ]844,s.  36;'p.a.' 

that  when  the  full  spell  of  five  hours  is  worked  Ijefore  1  p.m.,  the  interval  shall  jggg''^'^'  ^"^^ 

not  be  less  than  30  minutes.    As  to  textile  factories,  the  hours  between  which 

all  meal  times  are  to  be  given  are  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  period  of 

12  hours  allotted  for  employment ;  the  hour  before  3  p.m.  is  still  prescribed, 

and  the  full  half  hour's  interval  is  required  after  any  full  spell  of  four  and  a  half 

hours.    We  have  no  alteration  to  propose  in  the  rules  affecting  the  two  classes  of 
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rACTOEY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Domestic  Emplov- 
ment  shol'ld  be  ex- 
CEPTED. 


Exemptions  fkom 

THE   RULE    OF  FiXED 

Hours  von  Meals. 

F.A.  1844,  s.  36  ;F.A. 
1874,  s.  7. 

F.A.E.A.  18G7,  Sche- 
dule 16. 


F.  &  W.  A.  1870, 
Schedule  4. 

Kedgrave,  400,  250, 
248. 


Persons  remaining 
IN  THE  Factory 
DURING  Meal  Hours. 

F.A.  1844,  s.  36  ;  F.A. 
1850,  s.  8  ;  F.A.  1874, 
s.  8. 

F.A.E.A,  1867,  Sche- 
dule 16. 

Asliworlli,  9994. 


Ca^es  for  Sdspen- 
.sion  of  kules  as  to 
Hours. 

F.  &  W.A.  1871,  S.4. 
F.  &  W.A.  1870, 
Schedule  6. 
Gould,  12,  241  ; 


Repair"  of  the  Ma- 
chinery IN  A  Fac- 
tory. 

s.  73. 
s.  13. 

Baker,  1118  ;  Lilly, 
4675. 


Extension    by  the 
Secretary  of 
State. 

F.&  W.  A.,  1871, 
s.  19. 


factories  ;  except  that  we  think  tlie  limits  between  which  the  toieal  hours  must 
he  taken  might  safely  he  extended,  in  the  general  class,  as  in  textile  factories,  to 
the  full  12  hours  of  employment. 

91.  In  extending  the  regulations  as  to  length  of  spell,  and  arrangement  of  meal 
hours  to  workshops,  we  recommend  that  all  domestic  employment,  as  above  defined, 
should  be  left  under  the  system  at  present  in  force  in  workshops ;  as  we  think 
it  desirable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  habits  and  arrangements  of 
families.  This  will  also  have  the  effect  of  rendering  generally  unnecessary  the 
visits  of  the  inspector  to  private  houses,  except  for  special  cause,  and  when  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  at  unusual  hours. 

92.  A  provision  that  all  the  protected  persons  employed  in  a  factory  shall  have 
their  meals  at  the  same  time  of  day,  unless  some  alteration  for  special  cause  shall 
be  allowed  in  writing  by  an  inspector,  has  been  inserted  in  the  law  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  above  regulations.  The  omission  of  children 
from  this  provision,  in  the  general  class  of  factories,  should  be  supphed.  Excep- 
tions are  made  in  the  case  of  blast  furnaces,  iron  mills,  glass  making,  paper  mills, 
letter-press  printing,  and  any  factory  or  process  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  by  order  declare  the  same  inapplicable.  A  modified  form  of  this  exception, 
confined  to  male  young  persons  only,  is  given  to  dyeing  and  open  air  bleaching. 
The  reason  for  these  relaxations  of  the  law  consists  in  the  continuous  nature  of 
the  process  ;  and  subject  to  the  statement  of  this  in  the  Act,  and  the  enumeration 
in  a  schedule  of  the  processes  above  mentioned,  to  wdiich  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  addition  has  been  made,  either  by  inspectors  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  we 
consider  that  the  relaxation,  and  the  liberty  to  extend  it  by  order  in  the  manner 
we  have  above  described,  should  be  embodied  in  the  consolidated  Act. 

93.  Similarly  we  do  not  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  law,  or  in  the  relaxa- 
tions of  it  already  permitted,  as  regards  the  prohibition  that  protected  persons 
should  be  employed  or  allowed  to  remain  during  meal  hours  in  the-  room  w^here 
any  manufacturing  process  is  then  being  carried  on.  In  this  instance  the  reason 
of  the  relaxation  and  the  list  of  trades  in  which  it  has  been  conceded  are  the 
same  as  in  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  blast  f  urnaces,  and  some  parts  of  glass 
factories. 

Times  op  Labour  ;  3.  Processes  exempted  from  Eegulation. 

94.  Under  the  present  law,  the  gutting,  packing,  and  salting  of  fish,  imme- 
diately upon  its  arrival  in  tlie  boats,  is  entirely  exempt  from  regulation.  Similarly 
in  Turkey  red  dyeing,  as  is  noticed  above,  such  employment  as  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  from  spontaneous  combustion  is  permitted 
without  interference,  and  this  permission  is  extended  to  the  case  of  "  extra- 
"  ordinary  atmospheric  influence  "  in  open  air  bleaching.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  we  consider  that  no  sufficient  ground  exists  for  so  large  and  elastic  a  dis- 
cretion. In  the  two  former  the  preservation  of  property  renders  employment  at 
unusual  hours  occasionally  necessary,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

95.  In  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  there  is  a  clause  in  the  interpretation  section 
entirely  exempting  from  the  Act  the  employment  of  young  persons  working  only 
in  making  and  repairing  the  machinery  or  any  part  of  the  factory.  In  the  [Factory 
Acts  Extension  Act,  1867,  there  is  a  section  exempting  from  the  definition  of  a 
factory  any  premises  where  the  founding  or  casting  of  metal  is  carried  on  by  not 
more  than  five  persons,  as  subsidiary  to  the  repair  or  completion  of  some  other 
work.  These  provisions  w^e  recommend  should  be  omitted  from  the  Consolidated 
Act.  The  case,  we  think,  should  rather  be  met  by  a  relaxation  of  the  regulations 
as  to  arrangement  of  hours,  such  as  we  shall  hereafter  propose  with  regard  to 
Saturday  afternoon,  than  by  an  exemption. 

96.  We  notice  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  suspend  the  law  in  the 
case  of  estabhshments  belonging  to  the  Crown.  We  recommend  that  he  should 
also  have  power  to  extend  the  relaxation  suspending  it  to  cases  where  it  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  property.  This  power  should  be 
exercised  by  order,  as  above. 


Times  of  Labour;  4.  Over-time. 

Existing  Modifica-  97.  Ovcr-time  lias  ill  general  been  permitted  by  way  of  modification,  under  the 
"o^'^-  several  provisions  referred  to  in  the  margin.     By  these  clauses  power  has  been 
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F.A.E.A.  1867,  Sche- 
dule XI.,  XIIL.XIV. ; 
W.A.  18G7,  Schedule 
VI.  ;F.  &  W.A.  1870, 
2nd  Schedule  ;  F.  & 
W.  A.  1871,  Sche- 
dule I. 

Redgrave,  386  ;  App. 
C,  Answers  to  (.1-  III. 


given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  permit  in  any  trade  tlie  emploj'ment  for  15 
liours  a  day,  upon  72  days  in  tlie  year,  of  male  young  persons  over  16 ;  in  letter- 
press printing,  for  15  hours  a  day,  without  limit  of  days,  of  male  young  persons 
over  16 ;  in  bookbinding,  for  14  horn's  a  day,  upon  96  clays  in  the  year,  for  young 
persons  over  16  and  women,  and  ujion  36  days  in  the  year  for  young  persons  over 
11 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves  from  fruit,  and  in  the  processes  of  preserving 
or  curing  fish,  for  11  hours  a  day,  upon  96  days  in  the  year,  of  women;  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  other  than  ornamental  tiles,  for  11  hours  a  day, 
upon  three  days  a  week  during  the  summer  months,  of  male  young  persons  over 
11  and  women ;  and  lastly,  in  places  wlie]*e  the  nature  of  the  business  depends 
upon  the  weather,  for  11  liours  a  day,  upon  96  days  in  the  year,  of  young  persons 
over  11  and  women. 

98.  Of  these  provisions  that  which  gives  power  to  employ  women  in  fish  curing 
and  fruit  preserving  for  11  hours  on  96  days  in  the  year  we  recommend  should 
be  retained  unaltered,  and  embodied  in  the  law.  Here  the  material  is  perishable, 
and  is  brought  to  market  in  great  quantities,  at  times  which  cannot  be  regulated 
or  foreseen.  The  relaxation  is  at  present  given  absolutely,  without  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  is  limited  to  the  latter  seven  months  of  the  year. 

99.  Por  all  the  rest  we  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  general  statutory 
provision  in  favour  of  trades  liable  to  emergencies  of  certain  kinds,  to  be  specified 
in  the  Act,  such  trades  to  be  enumerated  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  with  power  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  add  to  their  number  in  the  manner  specified  above. 
This  provision  should  permit  the  employment  for  11  liours  a  day,  upon  not  more 
than  five  days  in  the  week,  or  18  days  in  the  year,  of  young  persons,  male  or 
female,  over  16,  and  women  ;  or  again,  for  13  hours  a  day,  upon  not  more  than 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  18  days  in  the  year,  of  young  persons,  male  or  female,  C^n  Johnston, 
over  11.    The  provision  embodied  in  the  existing  modifications,  for  an  extra  half 

hour's  meal  time  after  6  in  the  evening,  sliould  be  retained.  The  total  amount 
of  over-time  which  may  be  actually  worked  under  these  provisions  is  equal  to  tlie 
excess  of  11  and  13  hours  respectively  over  the  ordinary  time  of  lOh  hours, 
together  with  two  hours  for  meals ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  amount  to  a  maximum 
of  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  one  case  and  half  an  hour  in  the  other.  We  propose 
to  add  a  general  provision  that  over-time  shall  never  involve  employment  later 
than  9  p.m. 


TJiCLAX.VriON  FOR  TlIU 

Tkadics  wilekh  the 
Materlvl  is  Feeisii- 

AliLE. 

Baker,  1228; 
Coles,  2017  ; 
Henderson,  3.392  ; 
Blackwell,  3708  ; 
Redgrave,  3810  ; 
Browne,  19,603. 

Gi^NERAL  0VHK-TIM15 
RlOLAXATION  JtECOiM- 
BIENDED. 


Redgrave, 401 ;  Meade 
King,  8763,  8768  ; 
App.  C.  (6),  Coles  ; 


Baker,  705  ;  Hender- 
son, 2701  ;  "App.  C. 
(3),  Osborn. 


100.  The  trades  liable  to 
provision  are  of  three  kinds. 


emergencies  to  which  we  propose  to  extend  this 
The  first  class  is  that  of  trades  dependent  upon  the 
weather,  and  subject  io  interruption,  by  rain  or  frost.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  some  minor  trades.  Here  the  relaxation 
might  in  principle  be  made  sul)ject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  enforced  at 
the  present  time  with  reference  to  the  recovery  of  lost  time  in  Avater  mills ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  over-time,  besides  its  maximum  limits,  might  be  restricted  to 
the  making  up  at  a  given  rate  per  day  of  the  time  lost  by  stress  of  weather.  But 
since  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  lost  time  would  entail  difficulties  in  such 
processes  as  brick-making,  where  there  is  no  machinery,  as  there  is  in  water 
mills,  the  stoppage  of  which  constitutes  a  definite  and  easily  recognised  fact, 
we  believe  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  provision  without  statutory  restriction 
except  the  maximum  of  18  days  in  the  year. 

101.  The  second  class  of  trades  liable  to  emergency  are  those  in  which  a  sudden 
press  of  work  arises  from  the  orders  of  customers,  such  as  job-printers,  especially 
in  country  districts,  millinery,  dress-making,  and  the  like ;  more  especially  in 
connexion  with  weddings  and  court  dra\ring-rooms,  and  above  all  with  funerals 
and  mourning  orders.  There  is  no  branch  of  tlie  present  subject  which  requires 
to  be  more  closely  pruned  down  to  the  limits  of  what  is  aJxsolutely  necessary. 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  from  the  necessity 
of  working  "  to  order,"  has  been  used  in  turn  by  every  class  of  employers  ;  and 
there  is  no  direction  in  which  the  rigid  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  restricting 
hours  of  labour  has  been  more  beneficial  to  the  working  class.  A  very  largt; 
number  of  the  orders  of  customers,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  keep  back  to  tlie 
last  minute,  and  then  throw  upon  the  already  fully  burdened  workers,  not  merely 
can  be  quite  as  easily  given  so  as  to  have  jilenty  of  time  for  their  completion,  but 
also  will  l)e  so  given,  and  arc  in  fact  so  given,  Avdien  and  so  often  as  the  customer 
is  made  to  recognise  that  he  otherwise  runs  the  risk  of  not  bavin his  orders 


RiCLAXATION  FOR 

Trades  liarle  to 
ixteruuption  from 
Stress  of  Weatiiek. 
Baker,  1246  ;  Hen- 
derson, 3312  ;  Gould, 
12,232  ;  Richards, 
12,585. 


completed  in  time  to  suit  his  own  convenience.    It  is  from  their 


feeling  tJiat 
f 


R];l,AXATIOX  FOR 

Tr\i)es   liable  TO 

SUDIIEN     FrESS  OF 

Orders. 

Coles,  2010  ;  Blunt, 
2612  ;  Henderson, 
2662  ;  Faterson,2746; 
A.  B.,  2790  ;  Maple, 
3479  ;  Redgrave, 
3794  ;  Miijford,  3831  ; 
Jen/,  3501  ;  Harts- 
horne,  5434  ;  Howe, 
54S9  ;  Gee,  7323  ; 
Oliver,  9274  ;  Meade 
King,  9744  ;  Tdi/lor, 
99 7 -J  ;  Bvdivnsmi, 
10,1  79  ;  Ilardman, 
10,204;  Elley,  10,944; 
Ahhci/,  12,686  ; 
l{la\  12,924; 
Jac/isiiri,  13,046  ; 
Gnrldard,  13,076  ; 
Greening,  13,492; 
Faussett,  13,570 ; 
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Rohinson,  13,862  ; 
Cann,  14,156  ; 
Paul,  14,824; 
Wright,  15,878; 
Mackay,  15,984; 
Constable,  10,269  ; 
Hunter,  16,632  ; 
Battersby,  16,745  ; 
Bartlett,  19,692. 


Trades    liable  to 

EEGULAELY  ReCUK- 
KENT  PeeSSUKE  OP 
WOKK. 

Redgrave,  400  ; 
Baker,  1081,  1087  ; 
Darton,2915;  Goater, 
7957  ;  Allen,  7975  ; 
Leader,  12,408  ; 
Wright,  13,471  ; 
Fletcher,  14,917  ; 
Ward,  17,731  ; 
Cameron,  18,333  ; 
Cooper,  19,208  ; 
Astley,  19,361  ; 
Johnston,  19,362  ; 
App.  D.  (62),  Collins. 


Lists  of  Trades. 
Hoare,  9941  ; 
Jones,  10.152  ; 
Hanson,  10,320  ; 
Thomson,  16,562  ; 
App.D.  (40),Cottrell. 
Bernard,  17,894  ; 
McCaw,  19,914  ;  App. 
C.  (7),  Cameron ; 
Jardine,  5670. 
App.  C,  Return  of 
Modifications. 


WlUORE  THE  PrES- 
SDRK  CAN  BE  FORE- 
SEEN, Relaxation 

SHOULD  BE  SPARING- 
LY GRANTED. 


this  is  so  that  the  workers  in  some  of  the  most  over-worked  of  trades,  and  a  few 
of  the  sub-inspectors,  have  represented  to  ns  that  what  is  needed  from  a  reform 
of  the  Eactory  Acts  is  not  a  further  restriction  of  hours,  but  the  total  abohtion 
of  all  modifications  whatever.  We  so  far  concur  with  this  that  we  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  retain  in  the  Acts  any  provisions  by  way  of  relaxation  which 
it  is  unadvisable  to  grant  once  for  all  to  the  whole  trade.  "We  trust  in  time  that 
the  use  of  over-time  in  trades  of  this  class  may  be  restricted  down  to  the  vanishing 
point ;  and  we  believe  that  not  even  in  the  most  extreme  case  set  before  as,  that, 
for  instance,  of  a  general  cornet  mourning,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  interests 
of  society  that  those  who  minister  to  its  wants  should  be  overtasked  to  supply  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognise  that  at  the  present  day  rigidly  to  enforce  in  these 
trades  the  rule  of  hom-s  would  probably  result,  only  in  part,  in  inducing  customers 
to  give  more  time  for  the  completion  of  orders,  and  in  part  would  drive  work 
out  of  the  workshops  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  to  be  done  under  no 
conditions  of  supervision  or  regulation  in  the  ill  ventilated  bedrooms  of  the  workers. 
We  recommend  therefore  that  the  relaxation  should  in  this  class  of  cases  be  still 
permitted,  subject  to  the  further  condition,  not  insisted  upon  by  us  for  the  former 
class,  that  all  over-time  so  worked  should  be  subsequently  deducted,  within  six 
months,  from  the  legal  60  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  half  an 
hour  per  day ;  thus  reducing,  in  places  where  over-time  has  been  worked,  the 
10^  hours  to  10  hours  per  day,  until  the  balance  has  been  made  up.  This,  we  may 
remark,  is  in  practice  very  commonly  done  at  present.  The  enforcing  of  it  as  a 
rule  would  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of  over-time  ;  even  the  trouble  of  calculation 
and  registering  is  practically  found  to  operate  in  that  direction.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  can  fairly  be  objected  to  as  giving  undue  trouble  ;  since  the  making  of  over-time 
a  statutory  relaxation,  instead  of  a  modification  to  be  applied  for,  will  be  found 
very  acceptable.  When  the  over-time  worked  has  thus  been  made  up]  the  fact 
should  be  reported  to  the  inspector. 

102.  There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  trades,  where  the  emergency  arises  from  press 
of  orders,  in  this  case  not  sudden  or  unforeseen,  but  regularly  recurrent  and 
inevitable.  Such  are  letter-press  and  lithographic  printers  and  bookbinders 
engaged  in  the  production  of  periodicals.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  which 
has  been  represented  to  us  is  that  of  the  publishers  of  railway  time-tables.  There 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  .be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  a 
monthly  magazine  should  be  deferred  to  the  latest  possible  moment  before  its 
publication,  or  why  the  managers  of  railway  companies,  in  effecting  their  periodical 
changes  in  the  times  of  departure  and  arrival  of  trains,  should  not  bring  out  then 
own  time-tables  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  production  of  the  compilations 
from  them  wliich  are  more  favoured  by  the  public.  We  believe  that  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  effected,  in  the  way  of  limiting  relaxation  in  this  class  of  trades 
towards  the  reduction  of  over-time,  and  we  consider  that  the  restriction  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  second  class  above  discussed,  whereby  over-time  is  deducted 
at  the  rate  of  half  an  hour  a  day  from  the  legal  hours  of  subsequent  days,  should 
be  extended  to  this  class,  with  the  further  condition  that  previous  notice  of  its 
being  the  rule  of  the  shop  to  work  such  and  such  hom^s  over-time  upon  such  and 
such  days  should  be  given  to  the  workpeople,  by  its  insertion  in  the  form  of 
notice  suspended  in  the  shop,  and  to  the  inspector  in  the  usual  manner. 

103.  To  the  trades  mentioned  above  by  way  of  specimen  under  the  head  of  each 
of  the  three  classes,  we  think  should  be  added  the  following : — Under  class  (1) 
besides  bricks  and  tiles,  open  an  rope  works,  flax  scutch  mills,  and  the  manufacture 
of  glue.  The  trades  in  which  the  recovery  of  lost  time  is  at  present  allowed  we 
shall  treat  of  in  the  next  division  of  our  Eeport.  Under  class  (2),  the  trades 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  printed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  return,  dated  12th  February  1872,  that  is  to  say  : — 

"Tailors  ;  dress,  mantle,  and  paletot  makers  ;  milliners  ;  hat,  cap,  and  bonnet  makers ;  shirt 
collar  makers  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers  ;  braid,  fringe,  and  fancy  trimming  makers  ;  artiiicial 
flower  makers ;  bonbon  and  Christmas  present  makers  ;  valentine  makers  ;  fancy  box  makers  ; 
almanack  makers  and  finishers  ;  and  firewood  cutters." 

To  this  fist  has  been  added  subsequently  the  manufacturers  of  playing  cards ; 
aerated  water  manufacturers  ;  also  job  dyers,  under  the  modification  contained  in 
the  Act  of  1871. 

104.  It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  trades  included  in  this  schedule  are  some 
in  whicn  the  press  of  order  can  to  some  extent  be  foreseen,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Cbvistmas  present  makers,  valentine  makers,  and  almanack  makers.  Where  this 
is  the  case  it  appears  to  us  that  the  privilege  of  working  ovcr-timo  miglit  be 
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more  easily  limited  than  in  cases  where  the  emergency  depends  upon  casual 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  leave  a  margin 
to  some  trades  in  which,  although  the  time  for  unusual  press  of  business  can  be 
foreseen,  yet  owing  to  the  bulk,  or  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  manufactured 
article,  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  it  in  large  quantities,  or  for  a  long  time,  in 
stock.  Such  are  fancy  box  makers,  whose  goods  occupy  too  much  room  to  be  ^"f :  c^t  ^5  91T' 
kept  upon  the  premises  until  wanted,  and  biscuit  makers,  whose  products  are  Palmer,  20,200.'  ' 
deteriorated  for  every  day  that  they  are  kept.  We  have  above  treated  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  tliis  class  of  manufacture  within  the  Factory  Acts.  With  a 
relaxation  permitting  over-time  for  a  maximum  of  48  days  in  the  year,  we  believe 
that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  the  employers  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  general  rule  of  hours. 

105.  Another  trade  in  which,  as  above  noticed,  over-time  has  been  permitted,  Case  of  Straw  itat 
IS  that  of  straw  hat  and  bonnet  sewmg  ;  but  m  this  case  we  understand  that  the  smytji,  3221  App. 
option  of  using  later  limits  of  employment,  that  is  to  say,  between  8  a.m.  and  8  c.  (27),  wood, 
p.m.,  or  perhaps  even  between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  will  afford  all  that  is  required. 

The  expediency  of  allowing  late  hom*s  in  the  evening  does  not  in  fact  arise  so 
much  from  press  of  orders,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  girls  who  come  to  Luton 
and  Dunstable  for  the  busy  season  cannot  be  induced  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  if  turned  out  early  from  the  factories  in  the  evening,  have  no 
permanent  homes  of  their  own  to  which  to  go. 

106.  With  the  provisions  allowing  of  over-time,  we  notice  that  by  which  power  Half-hour  extra 
is  given  to  continue  employment  for  half-an-hour  after  the  time  for  leaving  olf  process. 
work,  in  the  case  where  the  process  would  otherwise  be  left  incomplete.    This  f.a.e.a.  i8G7,Schc- 
provision  we  have  above  discussed  with  reference  to  bleach  works,  and  recom-  '^'^^'^  xviii. 
mended  that  it  should  be  continued  in  the  form,  not  of  a  modification,  but  of  Redgrave,  ^^^^-^^^^^ 
a  statutory  exception.    In  this  latter  form  we  find  it  in  the  Act  of  1867,  and  ^^ll^^'sllihh^'^^p!^' 
recommend  that  it  should  be  so  continued.    The  trades  to  which  it  is  at  present  \^''j^„3Qg*''^^''' 
accorded  are  chiefly  those  in  which  labour  is  continuous  throughout  the  night —  "^"s'^y-  ■ 
blast  furnaces,  iron  mills,  and  paper  mills ;  foundries  are  also  included,  but  for 

glass  works  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  required.  We  think  it  only  necessary 
to  continue  this  relaxation  of  the  law  to  meet  the  case  of  such  establishments  as 
do  not  exercise  the  power  of  working  throughout  the  night.  We  recommend, 
therefore  that  it  should  be  confined  to  them ;  and  wo  propose  to  add,  in  all 
cases,  the  condition  above  recommended  in  the  case  of  bleach  Avorks,  that  the 
regular  number  of  hours  work  in  the  week  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Times  of  Laeotjr  :  5.  Recovehy  of  Lost  Time. 

107.  Provisions  allowing  the  recovery  of  lost  time  were  inserted  in  the  Act  of  recove«y  or  lost 
1844.    They  are  two  in  number.     By  the  first,  time  lost  in  water  mills,  by  J™''"^g^^     33  34 
stoppages  due  to  drought  or  flood,  is  allowed  to  be  recovered,  at  the  rate  of  one 

hour  a  day,  within  six  months  next  after  the  stoppage.    By  the  other,  time  so 

lost  may  ])e  recovered  during  the  night  next  following  the  stoppage,  provided 

the  total  amount  of  the  day's  work  is  not  increased.    By  the  Act  of  1850  the 

first  of  these  provisions  was  farther  limited,  no  work  being  permitted  in  order  to 

recover  lost  time  after  7  p.m. ;  and  the  second  was  enacted  with  more  particularity, 

the  time  during  which  the  recovery  might  take  place  being  defined  as  that  bet  ween 

6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  and  the  length  of  the  day's  work  being  specified  at  lOi 

hom^s.     It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that,  while  the  first  of  these  provisions  is 

applicable  to  the  labour  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  the  second 

covers  that  only  of  young  persons  and  women.    A  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Schedule,  20. 

Factory  Act  of  1867,  extending  the  power  of  recovering  lost  time,  at  the  rate  of 

one  hour  for  every  turn  of  work  to  glass  works,  which  is  not  needed ;  and  in  the  Schedule,  3. 

Factory  Act  of  1870  is  the  provision  above  noticed,  extending  both  the  clauses  of  Redgrave,  409. 

the  Act  of  1844  to  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  to  meet  the  case  of  time  lost  by 

reason  of  frost  or  snow  ;  and  also,  in  this  case  only,  by  breakage  of  machinery. 

108.  The  power  of  making  up  lost  time  in  the  case  of  breakage  of  machmery  is  j^^^'^^j.^J:''^'^^, 
desired  by  other  manufacturers  besides  bleachers  and  dyers.    The  loss  is  quite  chinery' 
as  serious,  and  the  misfortune  quite  as  impossible  in  all  cases  to  prevent,  in  many  s  ummerhill,  4289  ; 
trades  besides  that  now  specially  favoured  in  this  respect.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  |I^!^itJ^|^i'c,2iG!^"' 
see  any  principle  upon  which  this  privilege  can  reasonably  be  granted  to  one 
trade  and  withheld  from  others.     Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  operation  it  tends  rather  to  favom-  those  establishments  in  which 
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the  machinery  is  imperfect  or  out  of  repair.  "We  cannot  recommend  its  extension 
to  other  trades ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  above  recommended  its  discontinuance 
in  the  case  of  bleachers  and  dyers. 

109.  The  case  of  time  lost  by  stress  of  weather,  whether  it  be  as  in  water-mills, 
through  flood  or  drought,  or  as  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  by  the  open  ah^  process, 
through  frost  or  snow,  or  as  in  brick-making,  through  rain,  is  different.  We  have 
provided  above,  under  Class  1  of  trades  liable  to  emergencies,  for  hindrances  of 
this  nature,  so  far  as  concerns  the  labour  of  young  persons  and  women.  By 
making  that  provision  statutory,  the  trades  using  it  are  placed,  in  one  important 
respect,  on  the  same  level  as  those  entitled  to  recover  lost  time.  It  seems  desirable, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  to  simplify  the  law  by  bringing  all  the 
lost  time  clauses  into  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  over-time  provisions  we  have 
recommended.  The  form  of  the  over-time  provisions,  if  made  statutory,  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  embodying  a  limit  of  days  in  the  year,  upon  which  over-time  may 
1)0  worked,  and  thus  obviating  the  abuse  which  appears  sometimes  to  have  arisen, 
as  in  the  case  of  water-mills,  when  the  power  of  a  stream  has  been  over-estimated, 
and  the  regular  system  of  working  in  the  mill  has  thus  come  to  be  one  of 
losing  time  through  want  of  power,  and  making  it  up  when  a  head  of  water  has 
been  accumulated.  We  think  it  desirable  that  the  limit  we  have  recommended 
above,  of  48  days  in  the  year,  should  be  extended  to  water  mills ;  and  propose, 
therefore,  that  water  mills  should  in  future  constitute  a  fourth  class  of  trades  liable 
to  emergencies,  standing  next  in  order  to  the  first  above-mentioned,  distinguished 
from  the  latter  classes  by  the  nature  of  the  emergency,  which  depends  in  this 
case  upon  natural  causes,  and  not  upon  press  of  orders,  and  from  the  first  class 
by  the  incidence  of  the  emergency,  which  in  this  case  affects,  not  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  the  work,  but  merely  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  mechanical  power. 
In  view  of  the  danger  of  abuse,  such  as  we  have  noticed  above,  we  think  it  desirable 
to  retain,  in  this  class  of  trades,  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of  over-time  which 
may  be  worked  to  the  actual  amount  of  time  already  lost,  a  restriction  strictly 
parallel  with  that  which  we  recommend  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
abo^e  described,  which  provides  for  the  subsequent  repayment  of  over-time. 
There  appears  no  reason  why  bleaching  and  dye  works  should  constitute  the  sole 
exception  to  the  rule  of  48  days ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  they  should 
be,  so  far  as  the  open  air  processes  are  concerned,  included  in  the  first  class  of 
trades  liable  to  emergencies,  and  should  have  the  same  privilege  of  working 
over-time,  which  we  have  above  indicated  for  brick-making,  rope  works,  and  other 
open  air  trades.  We  consider  that  these  provisions  will  fairly  replace  that  section 
in  the  Act  of  1844  which  allows  of  the  recovery  of  lost  time  at  the  rate  of  one 
hour  a  day.  The  other  section  in  that  Act,  which  allows,  for  young  persons  and 
women  only,  the  recovery  of  lost  time  during  the  succeeding  night,  ought,  we 
think,  to  be  repealed.  It  appears  that  it  has  been  much  less  used  than  the 
method  of  recovery  by  short  daily  instalments ;  it  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  workers,  and  gives  greater  facilities  for  evasion  of  the 
law. 

110.  There  remains  one  concluding  chapter  to  notice  in  the  legislation  which 
has  taken  place  upon  this  subject  of  lost  time.  By  the  Act  of  1874  the  power  of 
making  up  lost  time  in  water  mills,  under  either  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
was  for  all  textile  factories  unconditionally  abrogated.  The  enforcement  of  this 
provision  was  fixed  to  date  from  the  1st  January  1876.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  proceedings  it  was  brought  to  our  notice  that  considerable 
apprehension  existed  among  the  textile  manufactm-ers  using  water-power,  espe- 
cially in  the  factory  districts  of  Scotland,  of  the  consequences  of  this  abroga- 
tion. A  deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dundee,  representing 
the  water-power  manufacturers  of  Blairgowrie,  waited  upon  us  to  urge  the  sus- 
pension of  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  1874  until  further  inquiry  could  be 
made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  affected,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  might 
be  injured.  Upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  us,  we  considered  it  our  duty  to 
institute  further  inquiry  into  the  point  suggested  for  consideration.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  modifications  ha\  e  ever  been  granted  to  textile  factories ;  there- 
fore the  abolition  of  the  lost  time  privilege  is  discussed  in  the  evidence  submitted 
to  us  without  reference  to  the  privilege  of  working  over-time,  which  is  in  many 
respects  its  equivalent  in  the  case  of  other  factories. 

111.  We  have  received  from  the  deputation  of  the  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commerce  an  abstract  of  the  time  lost  by  flood  water  at  the  well  known  Stanley 
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Works  near  Perth  during  13  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  during  two  periods  extending  q.  2820. 
from  January  1859  to  December  1862,  and  from  January  1866  to  November  1874 
respectively.  The  average  loss  by  this  abstract  amounts  to  210  hours  a  year ; 
the  principal  loss  taking  place  in  the  winter  months.  In  some  districts  the 
stoppage  of  machinery  is  more  often  caused  by  flood  than  by  drought.  We 
subsequently  received  the  evidence  of  a  deputation  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  mill  omiers  employing  "wail^er-power,  to  a  similar  effect.  Mr. 
Cameron,  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  Belfast,  has  favom'ed  us  wdth  a  return 
showing  that,  during  the  year  1874,  in  8  mills  out  of  35,  time  was  lost  to  the 
amount  of  from  1  hour  and  45  minutes  to  150  hours,  either  by  drought  or  Hood. 

112.  Prom  a  full  return  made  out  for  us  at  the  Pactory  Office,  an  analysis  of  Statistics  ofWater 
which  will  1)6  found  in  the  Appendix,  we  find  that  there  are,  in  the  whole  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  1,413  establishments  which  employ  water-power  in  textile  ^' 
manufactures.  Of  these  792  belong  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  278  to  cotton, 
and  125  to  flax.  The  rest  are  chiefly  worsted,  silk,  and  slioddy  manufactories. 
In  England  there  are  829  such  establishments,  in  Scotland  225,  in  Ireland  105, 
and  in  Wales  254.  By  the  E-eturn  of  Pactories  and  Workshops  printed  for  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1871,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  horse-power  supplied 
to  textile  factories  l)y  machinery  driven  by  water,  as  compared  with  that  driven 
by  steam,  was  in  England  and  Wales,  19,547  to  419,389  ;  in  Scotland  7,202  to 
68,314  ;  and  in  Ireland  8,293  to  25,032.  The  importance  of  the  industry  de- 
pending upon  water  for  moving  power  is  therefore  considerable;  audit  is  to  be 
observed  further,  that  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  j)lanted  in  spots 
where  alone  water-power  is  obtainable,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  often  in  remote  Morton,  2848. 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  mountainous  districts,  wdiich,  but  for  this  would  have 
been  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  allow  of  manufacture  being  pursued  wdth  success, 
the  separate  factories  are  often  of  greater  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  stand,  than  the  steam  j)ower  factories  which  are  congregated 
round  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  in  the  highways  of  commerce.  A  con- 
siderable population  is,  in  fact,  often  dependent  upon  tlieir  existence.  We  find 
from  the  same  Hcturn  that,  out  of  the  figures  denoting  the  horse-power  in  water 
mills  and  steam  mills  respectively,  for  the  boroughs  containing  20,000  inhabitants, 
throughout  Mr.  Redgrave's  district,  only  2,624,  or  an  absolutely  insignificant 
proportion,  represents  the  amount  due  to  water-power.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Boaso,  10,949. 
water  mills  being  situated  in  the  country,  the  employers  urge  with  some  justice 
the  greater  healthiness  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  country  districts,  as  a  plea 
for  favour.  Another  plea,  grounded  on  the  disadvantages  of  the  position  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  must,  we  think,  be  left  out  of  account,  as  being  balanced 
by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  power  employed  for  the  sake  of  wliicli  the  dis- 
advantages of  situation  were  in  the  first  instance  overlooked,  and  by  the  greater  Ued^a-ave,  3790 ; 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  greater  control  possessed  by  the  employer  over  his  Mid.iieton,  i7,-j(;i. : 
local  labour  market. 

113.  On  the  other  side  is  to  be  urged  the  fact  that  in  all  the  larger  mills,  and  Auximaky  Steah- 
in  England  in  nearly  all  mills,  steam-power  is  now  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  ^°Xraven-r- 
w^ater-power.    It  is  clear  that,  where  this  is  the  case,  a  mill  ow'uer  has  no  claim,  iioims,  vjoi'. 

as  against  his  rival  in  trade,  to  exceptional  privileges  of  working  over-time,  merely 
because  he  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  employs  water-power,  which  is  sometimes 
liable  to  interruption.  In  exceptional  cases,  mills  having  steam-engines  are  some-  Redgrave,  37.';2. 
times  stopped  in  time  of  flood  by  the  backwater.  But  ui  general  the  introduction 
of  steam-power  must  be  considered  as  taking  away  the  reason  for  the  privilege. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  important  to  examine  to  w^hat  extent 
steam-power  has  been  ah-eady  supplied  in  water  mills.  Of  the  1,413  establish- 
ments above  mentioned,  620  are  entirely  without  steam-power,  86  have  steam- 
power  to  an  amount  less  than  three-fourths  of  their  w^ater-power,  and  707,  or 
exactly  one  half,  have  steam-power  equal  to  or  exceeding  three-fourths  of  their 
water-power.  In  one  half,  therefore,  of  the  textile  water  mills  adequate  steam- 
power  has  been  already  supplied,  to  obviate  loss  of  time  by  deficiency  of  water. 
Of  the  70<3  where  the  steam-power  is  inadequate,  no  less  tlian  513  belong  to  the 
woollen  manufacture ;  and  of  these  one-half  are  in  Wales.  These  are  mostly 
small  works,  of  from  two  to  20  horse-power.  The  great  majority  of  the  women, 
children,  and  young  persons  employed  are  found  in  the  mills  where  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  steam-power. 

114.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  question  is  complicated  to  some  extent  by  the  Cvusua  of  Loss  of 
competition  for  water  existing  between  mills  upon  the  same  stream.    In  case  of 
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drought  the  mill  higher  up  the  stream  will  sometimes  stop  the  water  entirely 
until  sufficient  head  has  accumulated  to  tm-n  the  machinery  in  that  mill ;  while 
the  lower  mill  is  compelled  to  wait,  until  the  water  has  reached  it,  in  some  cases, 
as  we  are  told,  as  much  as  three  hours  later.  This  is  made  ground  for  claiminf^ 
relaxation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  mills  which  are  lower  down  the  stream^ 
but  the  argument  is  turned  against  them  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  who  considers  that 
an  artificial  stoppage  of  water  is  not  among  the  occasions  originally  contemplated 
by  the  legislature  as  justifying  the  privilege,  and  that  the  use  of  it  upon  these 
occasions  has  caused  that  which  was  intended  as  an  exceptional  privilege  to  be 
developed  into  a  regular  system  of  working.    He  says  : — 

"  The  whole  object  of  legislation  upon  that  subject  appears  to  me  to  be,  to  provide  in  case's 
of  accidental  difficulty  over  which  the  mill  owner  of  course  has  no  control,  such  as  that  of 
drought  or  flood,  or  of  too  much  water,  or  of  too  little  water ;  it  evidently  means  that  those 
should  be  considered  as  caused  by  natural  causes,  by  the  elements,  and  to  that  extent  there 
seems  to-be  a  certain  amount  of  reason  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon  water-power 
should  have  some  means  of  recovering  the  time  which  is  lost  from  natural  causes.  But  the 
power  of  recovering  lost  time  has  been  since  developed  into  a  regular  system  of  working  by 
day  and  by  night.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  right  a  mill  owner  has  to  stop  water  runniuo- 
down  a  mill  stream,  but,  as  I  take  it,  the  complaint  chiefly  made  by  the  people  of  Blairgowrie 
and  that  valley  is,  that  the  water  is  stopped  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  consequently  the 
mills  below  the  place  of  stoppage  have  to  stand  and  run  at  night.  That  is  a  system  of  manu- 
facture which  I  am  sure  the  33rd  and  34th  sections  of  the  Factory  Act  never  contemplated. 
It  has  grown  up  and,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  as  bad  as 
can  be." 

Mr.  Redgrave  adds  : — 

"  Tbe  cause  of  very  much  of  the  loss  of  time  in  water  mills  has  been  that  every  manu- 
facturer (I  do  not  blame  him  for  it)  has  overweighted  his  water  wheel.  He  has  taken  a 
water  wheel,  and  looks  at  it  when  it  is  at  its  best  in  the  winter  months  when  the  water 
runs  down  in  a  great  volume  and  will  do  the  work  of  50  or  60  horses,  and  he  has  invariably 
put  up  machinery  that  requires  that  power  to  turn  it.  That  is  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  because 
the  real  average  power  of  that  water  wheel  would  not  be  above  30  horses.  Then  having  this 
machinery,  having  weighted  the  water  wheel  above  its  ordinary  power  when  the  slack  water 
comes,  there  is  not  water  enough  to  drive  the  machinery,  whereas  that  amount  of  machinery 
ought  never  to  have  been  put  up  in  the  first  instance,  unless  an  auxiliary  steam  engine  was 
also  erected  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  when  the  water  was  slack." 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  to  the  improved  drainage  of  the 
country  is  ascribed  an  apparent  increase  in  the  rapidity  with  which  rivers  fall 
after  rain ;  and  that  to  tliis  cause  may  be,  to  some  extent,  due,  what  is  here 
referred  to  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owner. 

115.  Mr.  Morton,  the  manager  of  the  works  belonging  to  James  Pinlay  &  Co.,  at 
Deanston,  in  Perthshire,  and  at  Catrine  in  Ayrshire,  represents  to  us  very  forcibly 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  speak  of  using  steam  as  auxiliary  to  water-power  in  these 
small  factories ;  many  of  them  are  in  districts  where  coal  can  only  be  got  at  exorbitant  and 
ruinous  prices,  and  in  all  of  them  it  would  cause  the  manufacturers  to  expend  double  capital 
on  motive  power,  an  outlay  they  could  not  afford,  and  which  the  remaining  advantages  of 
the  water-power  would  not  compensate  them  for.  These  factories  form  small  manufacturing 
centres  for  employing  the  surplus  female  and  other  labour  that  here  and  there  exists  in 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  shutting  of  them  up  would  without  doubt  be  an  injury  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  depriving  many  of  the  means  of  employment  near  to  their 
own  homes,  rendering  worthless  the  capital  that  had  been  expended  to  utilise  the  water  power, 
and  allowing  this  power  in  the  water,  to  run  to  waste,  besides  driving  the  manufacturing- 
industries  of  the  country  to  districts  that  are  alreg^dy  overcrowded,  where  coal  is  plenty  and 
cheap." 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  managing  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  of  Belper, 
says  : — 

"  It  is.  expensive  to  employ  steam-power,  and  we  do  not  use  it  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
I  would  say  further  that  when  we  were  allowed  to  make  up  an  hour  a  day,  neither  we  nor  . 
our  workpeople  had  the  slightest  objection  to  it.    It  was  a  small  affair  altogether;  if  we  were 
to  lose  that  time  now  it  would  punish  the  hands  severely,  because  they  would  lose  so  much 
wages  of  course." 

Mr.  Greg,  of  the  Boddington  mills,  Handforth,  Cheshire,  writes  : — 
"  It  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  punishment  for  the  highly  useful  and  beneficial  class  of 
mills,  country  water  mills,  a  class  of  mills  which  ought  to  be  assisted  and  fostered  rather  than 
injured  and  crushed  up.  A  well  managed  mill  in  the  country  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
neighbourhood.  It  finds  employment  for  the  redundant  population,  and  helps  out  the  earn- 
ings of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  raises  the  standard  of  living  and  of  morality.  The 
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people  employed  are  healthy  and  happy,  owing  to  the  purer  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
and  better  style  of  dwellings.  They  are  well  able  to  stand  the  extra  hour's  worli^  each  day 
when  they  are  working  up  lost  time.  In  towns  this  might  not  be  advisable  or  perhaps  possible. 
The  healthy  appearance  of  the  country  mill  hands,  and  even  ruddy  complexions,  prove  how 
far  from  unhealthy  their  occupation  is.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaints  in  these  mills 
from  having  to  work  up  the  extra  hour  per  day.  I  do  not  think  it  was  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  ffrievance." 

We  notice  also  that  petitions  were  in  course  of  signature  by  the  workpeople  at  Saunders,  2340. 
the  Blairgowrie  water  mills,  praying  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

116.  It  appears  to  us  that  although  there  were  grave  objections  to  the  old 
system  by  which  lost  time  could  be  recovered  during  the  night  next  after  the 
stoppage,  yet  that  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  in  their  case  to  justify  the  Relaxation  ueI^oII 
excluding  of  textile  manufactories  employing  water-power  from  the  privilege 
Avhich  we  recommend  should  be  reserved  to  water  mills  in  general.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  modification  by  way  of  over-time  has 
been  allowed  to  textile  manufactories.  In  reducing  the  lost  time  privilege  under  Morton,  2S55. 
the  ])etter  regulated  system  of  the  over-time  modifications,  we  think  that  a  re- 
laxation,  on  the  plan  of  that  which  we  have  above  proposed,  may  safely  be  extended 
to  textiles.  We  notice  that  there  is  authority  among  employers  for  the  belief  that 
the  power  to  work  overtime  for  only  half  an  hour  per  day  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  their  requkements ;  and  we  cannot  recommend  that  the  power  to  work 
children  should  in  any  case  be  extended  beyond  half  an  hour  daily.  In  re- 
commending this  relaxation  of  the  Act  of  1874i,  we  attach  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  requk'ement  that  all  overtime  should  be  reported;  and  we 
consider  that  the  laxity  which  is  proved  to  have  existed  in  this  respect  ought  to  he 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  future  administration  of  the  law. 
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117.  After  over-time  modifications  properly  so  called,  wo  find  in  the  Factory  NiGm'^worK  ' 
Acts  a  group  of  modifications  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  trades  in  yj^-p,A  i8g7  Sche- 
which  night  work  is  necessary.    Por  instance,  in  letter-press  printing  there  is  a  duic xin..  Part.  2. 
provision  allowing  male  young  persons  over  16  to  work  at  night  in  alternate 

weeks,  upon  a  system  closely  resembling  that  laid  down  for  ■  labour  in  the  day- 
time, except  that  10  hours  instead  of  10^  is  made  the  limit  of  each  day's,  or 
rather  of  each  night's  employment.  Next  there  is  a  provision  that  in  blast  J;,f;|^^j^"^y\^'^''*'' 
furnaces,  iron  mills,  paper  mills,  and  water  mills  generally,  and  in  letter-press  isg7.  Schedule  vii. 
printing,  male  young  persons,  that  is  to  say,  all  over  13,  may  be  employed  at  night 
for  six  nights,  or,  as  to  blast  furnaces  and  paper  mills  only,  for  seven  nights  in 
any  fortnight.  Power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend  this  list  to  other 
trades. 

118.  Taking  the  trade  of  letter-press  printing  separately,  the  only  instance  in 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  permission  of  night 
work  is  that  of  the  printing  of  country  newspapers  which  are  pu])lished  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  appears  that  the  printers  of  such  papers  usually  employ  a  lad 
to  help  in  the  shop,  and,  upon  publishing  nights,  in  printing.  We  recommend 
that  power  should  be  given  in  such  cases  to  employ  lads  over  16  for  two  nights 
in  the  week.  In  jDractice,  the  various  statutory  privileges  enjoyed  under  the 
existing  law  have  been  willingly  surrendered  in  return  for  the  permission  now 
suggested,  which  has  been  accorded  under  a  modification  subsequently  to  be 
noticed.  We  are  not  disposed  to  regard  with  favour  the  practice  of  working 
either  young  persons  or  women  at  night.  It  has  been  pressed  upon  us  that  this  is 
one  of  the  trades  in  which  a  relaxation  might  be  permitted  to  adult  women,  with 
the  effect  of  opening  to  them  new  fields  of  occupation ;  but,  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versal exclusion  of  women  from  night  work  hitherto  enforced,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  sufficient  grounds  have  been  shown  us  for  beginning  to  make 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  which  we  believe  to  have  been  beneficial  in  its 
operation.  The  use  of  the  relaxation  which  we  recommend  should  be  recorded  in 
the  notice  required  to  be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  factory,  and  rej)orted  to 
the  inspector. 

119.  We  have  made  very  close  inquiry  into  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  labour  in  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
possible  to  raise  the  age  at  Avhich,  in  this  peculiarly  exhausting  species  of  work, 
young  boys  are  allowed  to  be  kept  at  work  all  night.    We  have,  however,  been 
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met  with  a  very  strong  and  well  sustained  demand  for  a  reduction  of  that 
age  to  12.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  important  trade,  it  is, 
roughly  speaking,  impossible  under  the  present  law  to  employ  children.  Besides 
the  fact  that  younger  lads  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  work,  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  works  going  at  night  renders  their  services  unavailable.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  greater  scarcity  here  than  in  other  trades  of  juvenile  labour.  We 
are  unable  to  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  excepting 
so  far  as  the  exacting  of  certain  educational  requirements  from  boys  of  13  before 
they  are  allowed  to  work  full  time,  which  we  shall  hereafter  recommend,  may 
have  the  elfect  of  raising  the  age  for  commencing  night  work  to  14,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  do  not  fulfil  these  requirements. 

120.  In  paper  mills  there  is  greater  reason  for  believing  that  the  labour  of  young 
lads  at  night  can  be  dispensed  with,  since,  in  fact,  the  number  who  at  any  time 
are  so  employed  is  a  small  minority  of  the  whole.  But  we  do  not  propose  for 
paper  mills  any  change  in  this  provision  of  the  law,  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to 
raise  the  age  for  night  work  in  all  trades.  There  is,  however,  another  provision 
in  favour  of  paper  mills,  giving  them  power  to  employ  male  young  persons  to 
work  "according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  trade,"  subject  to  a  limit  of  14 
hours  in  the  24,  and  60  in  the  week.  This  provision  amounts  in  fact  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  overtime  with  the  night  work  privileges.  It  is  fm'ther  objection- 
able from  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  phrase  "  work  according  to  the  accustomed 
"  Lours  of  the  trade ;  "  and  being  given  in  the  form,  not  of  a  modification  by 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  of  a  general  statutory  exception,  it 
amounts  in  practice,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  us,  to  a  liberty  for  paper 
mill  owners  to  work  exactly  as  they  please  ;  and  renders  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  impracticable.  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  industry  which  causes  such  irregularity  of  hours  as  to  require  any 
further  relaxation  of  the  law,  beyond  that  which  we  have  recommended  for  in- 
complete processes.  We  believe  that  the  modification  was  originally  granted, 
owing  to  irregular  hours  of  work  having  been  customary  in  the  trade  ;  but  suffi- 
cient time  has  now  elapsed,  since  it  was  first  placed  under  regulation,  to  make 
the  relaxation  no  longer  necessary. 

121.  A  special  law  1ms  been  enacted  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  glass 
manufacture.  The  hours  of  work  are  limited  to  60  in  the  week.  They  are  then 
sub-divided  either  into  five  turns  of  12  hours  each,  or  into  six  turns  of  10  hours 
each  ;  a  thhd  oj)tion  is  given  of  working  in  turns  of  14  hours,  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  turns  is  limited  to  four,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  in  the  week  by 
consequence  to  56.  Intervals,  equivalent  in  each  case  to  the  length  of  the  turn 
of  work,  are  interposed  after  every  turn.  This  law  appears  to  have  been  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  chcumstances  of  the  different  branches  of  the  glass  trade. 
Thus  we  find  in  fact  that  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  and 
Company,  Spon  Lane  Works,  West  Bromwich,  crown  glass  manufacturers,  the 
glass  makers  work  upon  the  four-turn  system,  each  turn  however  not  exceeding 
10  or  11  hours.  Elatteners  and  others  in  the  same  works  we  found  working  on  the 
five-turn  system.  The  same  systems  appear  to  be  employed  in  Mr.  W.  E.  Chance's 
works,  by  the  coloured  sheet  glass  and  glass  shade  makers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flint  glass  makers  appear  universally  to  work  in  turns  of  six  hours  only,  eight  or 
nine  of  such  turns  being  included  in  the  week  ;  except  indeed  at  Newcastle,  where, 
as  we  are  informed,  an  eight-hour  turn  has  been  adopted.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  this  system  is  not  permitted  under  the  modification  contained  in  the 
Act  of  1867,  and  even  if  it  be  within  the  wording  of  tliat  provision  it  can  hardly 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that 
although  the  hours  of  work  are  not  to  exceed  14,  12,  or  10  liours,  in  four,  five,  or 
six  separate  turns  respectively,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  prohibit  the  number  of 
turns  specified  being  exceeded,  provided  the  total  number  of  bours  of  work  in  the 
week  remains  within  the  limit  of  60.  Since,  however,  this  would  leave  the 
workers  without  any  protection  ensimng  to  them  a  sufficient  time  unbroken  for 
sleep,  we  conceive  that  it  is  expedient  at  all  events  to  alter  the  wording  of  the 
clause.  The  turn  of  six  liours,  with  the  corresponding  interval  of  but  six 
hours,  it  must  be  noticed,  makes  an  altogether  insufficient  provision  for  young 
boys  in  respect  of  sleep,  since  if  strictly  acted  upon  they  could  never  secure  more 
than  five  hours,  or  thereabouts,  consecutively.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  informed, 
the  boys  do  not  in  fact  remain  the  whole  of  the  six  hours  in  the  factory,  the 
work  being  piecework,  and  being  completed  easily  within  the  time  allotted  for  the 
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turn.  In  some  works  the  two  last  turns  in  the  week  arc  called  four-Lour  turns,  Waiker.cais. 
and  arc  in  fact  made  shorter  than  the  rest.  In  considering  what  provision  should 
be  made  for  securing  a  sufficient  time  for  sleep  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  it  is 
right  to  notice  that  since  only  eight  or  at  the  outside  nine  turns,  nominally  of  six 
hom's,  are  worked  in  the  week,  the  whole  time  of  work  is  limited  to  a  nominal 
amount  of  48  or  51  hours,  and  in  reality,  to  not  above  40  or  45  hours  in  the 
week.  Thus  besides  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  undisturbed,  at  least  one  and 
sometimes  two  other  nights  in  the  week  are  uninterfered  with  by  labour.  In  view 
of  this,  and  of  the  strong  opposition  with  which,  as  we  are  informed,  a  com- 
pulsory introduction  of  the  eight-hour  turn  would  be  met  by  the  flint  glass 
workers  themselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  any  further  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  the  sj^stem  of  the  six-hour  turn,  than  to  limit  the 
number  of  such  turns  per  week  to  nine  at  the  outside,  thus  reducing  the  total 
number  of  hours  which  may  be  worked  in  the  week  to  54,  and  securing  to  the 
boys  what  they  already  possess,  at  least  three  nights  of  undisturbed  rest. 

122.  With  water  mills,  other  than  paper  mills,  we  have  already  dealt,  in  con-  Water  Mili.s. 
sidering  the  provision  allowing  the  recovery  of  lost  time.  We  consider  that  Kedgrave,  o-jo. 
they  may  with  advantage  be  omitted  in  future  from  the  provision  allowing  of 

night  work  for  male  young  persons. 

123.  The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend  the  list  of  night  work  trades  otueu  Tkades. 
appears  to  have  been  exercised  only  to  give  power  to  employ  male  young  persons 

in  the  repairing  sheds  of  the  railway  companies.    We  think  that  this  exception 

may  be  continued,  tlic  circumstances  being  exceptional.    A  case  has,  moreover, 

been  made  out,  as  we  consider,  for  the  employment  of  male  young  persons  over  16  Qo^|f^'"^j^'3'^^^° ' 

in  oil  and  seed  crushing  mills.    In  this  trade  it  is  stated  to  be  necessary  that  the  Kickaids7i2,623 ; 

process  should  be  non -intermittent  night  and  day.    We  accordingly  recommend  13,120. 

its  inclusion  in  the  schedule ;  to  which  we  propose,  as  before,  that  tiie  Secretary 

of  State  shall  have  power  to  add  other  trades,  in  the  manner  specified  above,  but 

only  to  the  extent  of  the  employment  of  boys  over  16. 

124.  We  notice  in  this  connexion,  as  being  principally  of  use  for  the  purposes  kmploymknt  of 
of  allowing  overtime  and  night  work,  a  general  modification  by  which  the  u^is!'^  '^'''^ 
Secretary  of  State  may  permit  that  male  young  persons  over  16  should   be  f.a.e.a.  isgt,  Sche- 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  over  18  ;  that  is  to  say,  should  ^ge^r'^^schwiuk  ix 
be  in  all  respects  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Acts.    It  appears  that  this  (3). ' ' 

power  has  been  exercised  principally  in  the  case  of  the  printers  of  provmcial  ^^^^i^l^^^^ggg;! ; 
newspapers,  the  permission  being  limited  to  employment  at  night  on  two  days  of  Harrison,  4006';  App. 
the  week.    For  this  contingency  we  have  already  provided ;  we  therefore  see  no  ^-  Camenm. 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  modification. 


Times  of  Labour  :  8.  Saturdays  and  Holidays. 

125.  The  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  labour  on  Saturdays,  and  for  securing  Simplification  op 
the  weekly  half-holiday,  which  as  a  rule  is  fixed  on  Saturday,  arc  somewhat  com-  ™^ 
plicated.     Tlie  complication  arises  from  tlic  manner  in  which  diflcreut  arrange- 
ments of  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  have  been  prescribed  as 
alternatives  for  the  normal  rule  of  labour,  which  again  differs  materially,  as  we 

have  shown,  in  the  different  Acts.    Most  of  these  variations  and  complexities 
should  disappear  in  a  consolidated  Act.    Tlie  principal  change  that  we  propose  in 
the  law  is  the  repeal  of  a  clause  in  the  Workshops  Act,  1867,  which  exempts  j^^^i^avc  48  283  • 
workshops  employing  five  hands  and  under  from  the  rule  of  a  Saturday  half-  AppT  c.  (3),  (4)  / 
holiday.    We  also  propose  to  assimilate  a  clause  in  the  Factory  Act,  1867,  which  App.  d.  ( 12),  Bach, 
exempts  from  the  same  rule  any  woman  or  female  young  person  whose  hours  of  dut'xxiii.^ias^''^"'' 
work  have  on  no  day  of  the  week  exceeded  8,  to  the  language  of  the  corre-  clause, 
spending  provision  in  the  Workshops  Act,  which  includes  male  young  persons  uoil^^TuM^'. 
as  well.    This  exemption  appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  very  few  cases,  w.a.  i867,  Schedule 
Its  operation  tends  to  encourage  in  night  work  trades,  the  system  of  working  by  vin. 
three  shifts,  each  for  a  turn  of  8  hours  in  the  24.    It  has,  however,  been  pointed  Baker,  632,  -22. 
out  to  us  that  it  may  facilitate  evasion.    Wo  therefore  think  that  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  it  should  be  previously  posted  in  the  factory,  and 
communicated  to  the  inspector. 

126.  We  have  above  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  clauses  exempting  from  the  Exemption  roKTirB 
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law  tlie  case  01  boys  engaged  m  repan"mg  the  macliinery  in  lactones  ;  but  we  maciunkrv. 
think  that  employment  in  this  respect  should  be  permitted  on  Saturday  after-  retrk-,  sg3I; 
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noon,  inasmucli  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  when  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  factory  is  at  a  stand. 

127.  A  clause  in  the  Act  of  1874,  whereby  children  employed  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  two  successive  weeks, 
that  is  to  say,  are  prevented  from  going  to  work  in  the  short  time  of  the  after- 
noon of  a  Saturday  usually  devoted  to  cleaning  up,  although  they  may  not  have 
been  employed  in  the  morning,  has  been  objected  to  by  the  employers  in  textile 
manufactories,  as  putting  them  to  serious  inconvenience^  by  restricting  the  labour 
upon  which  they  depend  for  pm'poses  of  cleaning  on  Saturdays,  to  the  extent  of 
depriving  them  entnely  of  the  services  of  the  children,  without  increasing  the 
time  of  schoohng  secured  to  the  children.  We  think  there  is  no  hardship  in 
allowing  that  cliildren  of  the  afternoon  set  should  be  recalled  to  work  on  Satur- 
days for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  weekly  cleansing.  It  appears  that  the 
half  hom^  allowed  after  12.30  on  Saturdays  in  the  case  of  children,  young  persons, 
and  women,  for  the  sake  of  cleaning  machinery  cannot  always  be  so  used.  Mr. 
Tennant  says, — 

We  are  able  only  to  work  56  hours,  and  not  the  56^  whieli  we  are  allowed  hj  the  Act 
to  do,  because  on  the  Saturdays  you  cannot  get  the  workpeople  to  work  after  half-past  12, 
they  will  have  their  half-holiday  on  Saturday  the  same  now  as  they  formerly  had,  so  that  we 
can  only  really  work  on  Saturday  six  hours." 

128.  In  the  result,  employers  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  alternate  day  system  in 
preference  to  the  half-day  system  for  children's  work.  Thus  Mr.  Tennant  says  of 
the  restriction  : — 

"I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  it.  As  far  as  regards  half-timers  with  us,  we  have  not  a 
great  number,  between  100  and  200,  I  think;  I  find  that  we  universally  adopt  the  system  of 
working  them  alternate  days ;  we  do  not  work  half  a  day  and  play  half  a  day,  we  work 
them  alternate  days,  and  the  complaint  would  scarcely  apply  probably  to  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  with  us. 

"  13,163.  The  Commission  have  been  told  that  on  account  of  that  prohibition  in  the  Act  of 
1874  many  employers  have  adopted  the  alternate  day  system  in  preference  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 
We  have  adopted  it  universally  since  the  Act  of  1874.  Our  number  of  half-timers  has  very 
considerably  increased  since  that  Act  came  into  operation." 

And  Mr.  Pielden,  of  Todmorden,  whose  authority  is  necessarily  of  weight  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  : — 

"  10,029.  Has  this  provision  been  found  to  be  very  inconvenient  ? — Decidedly.  We  believe 
very  much  in  cleanliness  as  a  material  point  in  manufacturing,  and  Saturday  we  used  to  devote 
to  a  great  extent,  and  still  do  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  our  machinery  all  through.  We  do 
it  on  that  day,  because  the  workpeople  have  all  their  dirty  clothes  on  that  they  have  worked 
in  the  whole  week,  instead  of  having  the  cleaning  going  on  all  through  the  week.  We  found 
that  that  conduced  to  the  good  of  the  workpeople  and  the  work  too.  We  are  now  not  able 
to  use  them  on  successive  Saturdays,  as  they  are  obliged  to  play  on  each  alternate  Saturday. 
This  makes  two  days'  holiday  together,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  that  we  can  see.  In 
the  olden  time  we  used  very  often  to  employ  both  sets  of  half-timers  on  the  Saturday  for  the 
purpose  of  extra  cleaning ;  now  of  those  two  sets,  one  must  play  two  days  every  alternate 
week. 
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"  10,032.  By  adopting  the  alternate  day  system,  you  could  have  two  sets  on  Saturday, 
could  you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  children  to  work  a  whole  factory  day. 

"  10,033.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  some  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  alternate 
day  system,  in  order  to  be  able  to  employ  two  sets  on  the  Saturday  ? — No, — in  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  do  not  think  it  has  been  done. 

"  10,034.  In  your  mill  you  think  that  a  matter  to  be  regretted  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  we  should 
not  follow  it  in  our  neighbourhood,  that  is  quite  certain." 

129.  The  alternate  day  system  is  bad  for  the  children,  as  entailing  a  long  day 
of  10  hours  work.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter  that  it  is  much  to 
be  deprecated  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  We  beheve  that  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  di£B.culty  will  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the  clause.  The  introduction  of 
this  provision  into  the  Act  of  1874  was  part  of  a  plan  for  equalising  the  labom' 
of  children  from  week  to  week,  when  working  under  the  half-day  system.  It 
was  intended  t'luit  the  division  of  the  week,  and  the  shift  of  children  from  after- 
noon to  morning  work,  and  vice  versa,  should  take  place,  not  on  Saturday,  but 
on  Priday  night,  thus  allotting  the  relief  from  wor]-:  on  Satwday  afternoon  to  the 
harder  worked  set,  the  morning  set,  and  bringing  the  afternoon  set  to  work  on 
Saturday  morning.  Since,  however,  this  division  of  the  week  on  Friday  night 
was  not  prescribed  by  law,  the  relief  from  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  has  fallen, 
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iu  fact,  to  the  afternoon  set ;  and  thus  the  provision  fails  to  contribute  to  the 

equalising  of  the  laboui-  from  week  to  week.  Cleaning  nnniNa 

130.  In  this  same  connexion  the  request  has  been  made  that  children  should  McGiasb-in'  17  o'l 
not  be  prohibited  from  cleaning  during  meal  hours;  but  to  this  proposition  we  Duncan,  n,! ic T ' 
do  not  assent,  since  it  is  important  that  the  same  meal  hom-s  should  in  general  be  c-irm1X°'wM59  ■ 
observed  by  all  the  protected  persons  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  waikCT/iV,i7o. ' 
the  law.    The  prohibition  of  children  cleaning  machinery  in  motion  should  of  ^'•A- is^^,  s.  20. 
course  be  maintained. 

131.  In  reference  to  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  once  more  tueket  hep  Dyeing 
to  the  case  of  the  trade  of  Tm^key  red  dyeing,  whicli  has  been  by  a  series  of  modi-  Saturdays. 
fications  placed  to  a  great  extent  outside  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  upon 

all  other  trades.    It  has  been  represented  to  us,  as  upon  the  occasion  of  previous  Ewing,  1 5,040. 
mquu'ies  into  this  subject,  that  the  trade  of  Tm*key  red  dyeing  is  altogether 
pecuKar  in  its  conditions ;  since  there  are  no  less  than  24  processes,  each  occu- 
pying a  day  or  thereabouts,  through  which  the  material  must  of  necessity  be 
passed,  day  by  day,  until  the  manufacture  is  completed.    It  is  urged,  therefore,  see  Report  on  the 
that  to  give  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  would  render  the  work  on  that  day  abso-  Printworks  Act,  &c., 
lutely  useless.    It  appears,  however,  that  practically  the  work  is  finished  on 
Saturday  at  2  or  3  p.m.    The  work  is  begun  earlier,  under  the  second  modifica-  f.  &  w.  a.,  isto, 
tion  mentioned  above,  that  which  gives  permission  to  vary  the  limits  of  hours,  to  Schedule  7. 
suit  the  customs  of  the  trade ;  and  it  is  possible  to  some  extent  to  hasten  it  by  Appendix  e.  (2). 
"using  more  stoves  and  pushing."    We  consider  that  the  power  should  be  left  to 
work  on  Saturday  up  to  4..30  p.m.  ^^^^rL 

132.  The  liberty  of  changing  the  day  for  the  half-holida?  from  Saturday  to  304- 
some  other  fixed  day  of  the  week  must,  we  conceive,  conimue  to  be  permitted,  Baker]  ii64 jack-' 
as  at  present.    We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  the  wishes  of  ^cc-ance^  n  is''  • 
the  workpeople  will  concm^  in  limiting  this  option  to  cases  of  necessity.    The  Anderson,  17,501.' 
provision  for  eight  half -holidays  in  the  year,  or  four  whole  holidays,  we  do  not  J^^'^xv  Tc^)'  ^''^^ 
propose  to  alter.    The  holiday  upon  Christmas  Day  is  not  objected  to,  but  that  i\A.  i833,"section  9. 
on  Good  Friday  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very  large  amount  of  protestation  and  Baker,  1145;  Hunt, 
objection,  on  the  part  of  employers  and  workpeople.    On  all  hands  it  seems  to  be  ||5g:  BaTuett  '5i4() 
agreed  that  the  day  is  an  inconvenient  one  for  the  purposes  of  a  holiday  to  be  Potter,  5154 ;  Caries? 
fixed  by  law.    It  results,  first,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Saturday  following  as  another  KlwL^T543 
holiday.    In  Easter  week,  upon  the  Monday,  often  upon  the  Tuesday,  and  some-  Hamei,  0772  ;  iramp 
times  even  upon  the  Wednesday,  no  work  is  done.    Hard  upon  a  complete  week  f6°3'2''-^ci:irk,''fr739 
is  in  tliis  way  given  up  to  holiday,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  in  many  trades,  there  w;arsh,  11,829; ' 

is  a  press  of  orders.    From  Ireland  comes  the  further  complaint  that  Good  Friday  f2?iTG\'iiuuter,^"'' 
is  not  a  holiday  of  obligation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chm-ch,  while  other  holidays,  12^187  •  Leader,' 
not  recognised  by  the  law,  are  considered  to  be  of  obligation,  and  are  usually  l2'54u' 15^^^18,632 
observed.    We  consider  that  power  sliould  be  given  to  substitute  another  day  for  App.  c.  (1.5),  Astiey 
Good  Friday  as  a  whole  holiday  under  the  law;  and  we  would  include  in  the  same  (^5);  wa^iterf  "so),' 
recommendation  power  to  substitute  in  Scotland  other  days  for  the  sacramental  Bicnhmsopp. 
fast  days  at  present  prescriljed  to  l)e  kept  in  the  place  of  Good  Friday  and  i^^"*-  ''^ 
Christmas  day.    The  observance  of  these  as  a  holiday  is  objected  to  by  some  oi'  ruiian,  1 5,838. 
the  witnesses  on  similar  grounds  to  those  on  which  Good  Friday  is  objected  to  in 
England. 

133.  Certain  relaxations  of  the  law  have  been  conceded  to  Jewish  employers,  in  Kelaxations  to 
consideration  of  the  times  during  which  their  works  are  closed  in  accordance  with  Q  ^^^gg  ^p^^      ' ' 
the  precepts  of  their  religion.    Thus,  by  the  Act  of  1867  they  are  allowed  to  (lo),  (I'l.) 
employ  young  persons  or  women  on  Satm-day  from  after  sunset  until  9  p.m.  Schedule  xxvi. 
This  provision,  we  consider,  should  be  retained.    There  is  also  a  sejiarate  Act,  f.  and  w.  (Jews) 
which  allows  work  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  either  in  a  workshop,  or  in  the  tobacco  f^l'^}^'^^'^'^ 
manufacture,  by  any  young  person  or  woman  professing  the  Jewish  religion ;  Redgrave,  394 ; 
without  however,  increasing  the  total  number  of  hours  of  work  permitted  in  any  ^^^^''/^"^■^gl^g, 
v/eek,  or  day,  or  period  of  24  hours.    It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  this  privilege  Moutefimv,  3856'; 
should  be  extended  to  all  trades  alike;  and  to  this  we  see  no  objection.    In  ^^^j'^jg ' 
respect  of  workpeople  not  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  we  do  not  recommend  App!  d.'oo),  (ii). 
the  extension  of  the  permission  to  work  on  Sunday ;  1)ut  since  in  this  case  it 

appears  that  the  Saturday  evening  work  is  rarely  to  be  obtained,  and  that  many 
liolidays  over  and  above  the  legal  number  are  given  in  the  course  of  a  year,  we 
think  that  a  special  over- time  relaxation  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  daily  may  fairly 
be  conceded,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  work  be  done  on  Saturday  either 
before  or  after  sunset.    It  should  be  observed  that  during  a  large  portion  of  the  Q-  7905. 
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year,  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  this  over-time  privilege  on  Priday,  on  which 
day  the  Jewish  employers  do  not  work  after  sunset. 

134.  It  has  been  noticed  to  us  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labom^  embodied 
in  the  Acts  of  1867  does  not  extend  to  all  factories.  It  is  believed  that  no  case 
has  arisen  of  Sunday  labour  in  factories  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
omission ;  at  the  same  time  we  consider  that  it  would  be  well  to  assimilate  the 
law  in  this  respect  to  the  provision  of  the  Acts  of  1867,  and  to  prohibit  all  Sunday 
labour,  subject  to  the  exception  above  noticed  in  favour  of  Jewish  employers 
employing  Jewish  workmen. 
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135.  In  quitting  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour,  we  have  two  recommendations 

The  first  is  that  every  relaxation  of  the  law 

Provi-  involving  an  extension  of  hom^s  of  labour  shall  be  made  conditional  upon  the 
adoption  in  the  factory  or  place  of  work  of  the  sanitary  provisions  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  inspector  of  the  subdivision ;  subject  to  reference,  by 
w^ay  of  appeal,  to  the  inspector.  This  we  recommend,  as,  without  efficient  venti- 
lation, the  atmosphere  becomes  exceedingly  vitiated  from  the  burning  of  gas  for 
long  hours.  We  trust  in  this  manner  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  inspecting 
staff  for  purposes  of  sanitary  reform. 

136.  In  the  second  place  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  inconvenient  and 
cumbersome  process  by  which  correspondence  is  conducted  between  employers 
and  inspectors.  Whenever  the  use  of  an  over-time  modification  or  the  recovery 
of  lost  time  has  to  be  reported,  an  unpaid  letter  is  posted  to  the  inspectors,  upon 
which  twopence  is  paid  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the  postage  is  afterwards 
recovered  from  the  Department,  in  the  inspector's  monthly  account.  Por  this 
purpose  an  entry  has  to  be  made  of  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  subject  of  the 
letter,  and  the  amount  paid,  in  every  single  instance ;  the  whole  constituting  an 
amount  of  manual  labour  and  trouble  which  seems  disproportionate  to  the  occa- 
sion. We  recommend  that  the  post  cards  should  be  issued  under  a  Government 
stamp,  available  for  this  purpose  only,  and  wdtli  the  address  of  the  inspector 
printed  on  the  back.  These  cards  should  be  furnished  by  each  inspector  to  the 
employer  requiring  them.  They  should  not  be  available  for  any  other  purpose  in 
the  way  of  correspondence,  and  there  would  be  no  motive  for  forging  them.  In 
view  of  the  public  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  served  by  the  reporting  of  over- 
time, we  think  that  the  price  of  postage  should,  as  hitherto,  be  excused  to  the 
employer  ;  and  that  the  cards  should  accordingly  be  furnished  gratis. 
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Education;  1.  Method  of  Extension. 

137.  So  far  as  children  are  concerned,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Factory  Acts,  as 
brought  to  our  notice  in  this  inquiry,  appear  to  be  chiefly  upon  the  educational 
side  of  the  question.  The  protection  afforded  to  factory  children  by  the  existing 
law,  both  from  unsuitable  labour  and  from  too  long  hours  of  work,  is  in  most 
cases  satisfactory.  There  are,  as  above  stated,  no  large  provinces  of  labour  now 
requiring  to  be  for  the  first  time  brought  under  regulation  in  these  respects  for 
the  protection  of  children,  at  least  within  the  principle  of  the  Eactory  Acts,  such 
as  w^e  conceive  it  to  have  been  laid  down,  and  as  w^e  recommend  that  it  should 
continue,  in  legislation.  In  the  field  of  education,  however,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  the  result  obtained  falls  far  short  of  that  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  present  law ;  or  that  the  law  itself  does  not  contemplate 
all  that  it  is  possible  and  deshabie  to  effect.  The  half-time  system  of  education, 
grounded  upon  indirect  compulsion,  upon  the  enforcement,  that  is  to  say,  of  half- 
time  school  attendance,  has  produced  results  considerable  in  themselves,  and  the 
more  striking  wdien  compared  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  education  as 
carried  on  under  a  system  from  which  the  element  of  compulsory  attendance  w^as 
entirely  absent.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained,  by  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
half-time  system,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  better  results  were  produced 
under  it,  than  outside  it ;  that  in  educational  matters,  in  respect  of  attendance, 
the  half  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  w^hole.  This  position,  stated  thus  broadly, 
is  now  pretty  generally  given  up.  Mr.  King,  speaking  as  a  deputation  from 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  Bradford  District,  says  : — 

"  There  is  one  other  poi^nt  which  I  always  thought  I  should  like  to  mention  if  I  had 
a  chance  ;  and  that  was  with  respect  to  the  relative  attainments  of  half-timers  and  whole 
timers.    Mr.  Forster  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Tufnell  has  repeated  it  since 
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then,  that  the  half-timers,  owing  to  the  sharpening  that  they  get  in  the  mills,  are  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  whole  timers.  I  never  met  a  schoolmaster  in  my  life  who 
had  much  to  do  with  teaching  them  Avho  held  that  view.  Although  the  half-timers  are 
certainly  sharper  than  the  whole  timers  in  this  district,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  in 
all  other  districts,  yet  there  is  not  that  difference  between  them  that  would  make  them  able 
to  pass  a  similar  examination,  or  to  be  so  thoroughly  up  in  the  subject  of  examination  as 
whole  timers." 

The  circnmstance  that  children  employed  iii  factories  are  sharper  than  the 
i^eneral  run  has,  doubtless,  operated  to  raise  the  standard  of  results  obtained 
among  the  half-timers,  xl  far  more  important  clement  in  the  obtaining  of  those 
results  has  been  the  greater  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  half-timer  in 
places  where  the  system  has  been  fairly  enforced.  There  is,  of  com'se,  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  a  child  attending  school  13  or  14  hours  a  week  all 
the  year  round,  as  a  condition  of  his  employment,  which  his  parents  care  more 
for  than  in  general  they  do  for  his  schooling,  with  the  employer  moreover 
obliged  to  send  him  back  to  school  to  make  up  his  attendances  if  he  plays  truant, 
and  a  Government  Inspector  watching  to  see  that  these  duties  are  performed, 
should  actually  spend  more  time  under  instruction  than  the  child  who  nominally 
attends  25  hours  a  week,  but  with  very  indilfcrcnt  regularity.  Now  that  com-  rdiau,  12,428. 
pulsory  attendance  is  in  many  cases  enforced  for  the  full  time  of  25  hours  per 
week,  we  must  expect  that  half-timers,  as  compared  with  children  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  school  boards  possessed  of  compulsory  powers,  and  using  them, 
will  fall  more  and  more  behind.  Whether  or  not  the  rule  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance be  destined  to  become  within  a  short  period  universal,  it  is  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  see  that  the  half-time  children  are  given  every  possible  advan- 
tage by  way  of  preparation  for  the  more  arduous  conditions  under  which  they 
will  in  futm'e  have  to  compete  for  their  living  with  their  fellows.  Above  all 
things,  any  provisions  in  the  existing  law  which  tend  to  their  disadvantage 
require  an  immediate  remedy. 

138.  Pirst  among  these  is  the  absence,  by  no  means  extraordinary  when  referred  Efficiency  op 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  system  took  its  rise,  but  at  the  present  day  ^Ij"?,"^'^  ^'^^  Half- 
happily  become  anomalous,  of  all  effectual  securities,  so  far  as  concerns  workshops  ^pp.  c,  Answers  to 
or  factories  generally  speaking  (that  is  to  say,  Classes  II.  and  III.  mentioned  Qu-  vi. 
above),  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  to  which  the  half-timer  is  sent,  and  which  Blkei-%\B%lo  ■, 
he  is  compelled  by  law  to  attend.    It  is  true,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Factory  Muudeiin,  2372. ' 
Act  of  1841,  repeated  in  the  Workshops  liegulation  Act  of  1867,  enabling  a 
factory  sub-inspector,  with  the  sanction  of  his  superiors,  to  cancel  certificates 
of  attendance  granted  by  a  schoolmaster  unfit  to  instruct  children.    This  provi- 
sion, first  enacted  at  a  time  when  school  inspectors  were  not  in  existence,  proved 
the  readiness  of  the  legislature  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  inspection  of 
schools ;  and  of  seeing  that  the  education  given  in  them  was  efficient,  wherever 
and  so  soon  as  attendance  at  school  was  made  comj)ulsory  by  law.     It  has 
however  proved  inoperative ;  and  cases  of  notorious  and  patent  inefficiency,  such 
for  instance  as  those  detailed  to  us  with  respect  to  the  schools  in  Glasgow  attended 
by  factory  children,  liave  not  been  dealt  with  as  contemplated  by  the  Acts  in 
question.     It  has  been  found  impossible  for  factory  inspectors  to  do  school  Cumin,  ig3i. 
inspectors'  work.    It  seems  to  us  essential  that  this  security  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Act  being  made  nugatory,  as  we  fear 
has  been  too  often  the  case,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  as  regards  children 
employed  in  workshops.    If  the  State  oljliges  a  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
and  to  pay  the  school  fee,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  bound  not  to  allow  this  obligation 
to  be  a  useless  burthen  upon  the  parent,  but  to  ensure,  in  its  turn,  a  fan  education 
for  the  child.    At  the  present  day  there  exists  a  staff  of  inspectors,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of 
schools,  and  to  them  this  duty  has  been  very  properly  transferred,  so  far  as 
textile  factories  are  concerned,  by  that  provision  of  the  Act  of  1871,  whereby,  Steele,  1547 ;  Sami- 
af ter  the  1st  of  January  1876,  attendance  at  a  school  not  recognised  as  efficient  Buxton, 
by  the  Education  Department  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  a  child 
for  employment  in  a  factory.   This  provision,  however,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  extension  to  all  factories  and 
workshops.    In  many  places  it  will  powerfully  contribute  towards  the  sweeping 
away  of  bad  and  inefficient  schools,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  and  most  unnecessary  of  educational  obstacles.   The  saving  clause, 
which  exempts  from  the  operation  of  this  provision  every  district  which  has  not 
been  declared  by  the  Department  to  be  sufficiently  provided  with  public  school 
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accommodation,  must,  no  doubt,  be  retained;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
tlie  departmental  authorities  that  in  England  all  deJiciency  in  this  respect  will 
very  shortly  have  disappeared,  and  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  Scotland 
that  it  is  in  course  of  disappearance.  We  are  informed  that  in  Ireland  there 
would  not  be  any  difB.culty  in  applying  a  similar  provision,  adapted  to  the  Irish 
educational  system. 

139.  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  secure  that  the  education  of  the  half-timer, 
when  he  begins  to  attend  school  half-time,  shall  be  in  an  efScient  school.  Those 
who  maintain  most  strenuously  the  general  sufficiency  of  half-time  attendance 
invariably  add  this  qualification,  that  the  half-timer  can  only  attempt  to  keep 
pace  with  the  regular  scholar,  if  he  have  been  himself  a  regular  scholar  up  to  the 
age  at  which  he  becomes  a  half-timer.  Children  who  have  been  once  fairly 
grounded  can  keep  up  their  knowledge,  and  even  pm'sue  their  studies  with  good 
effect,  although  giving  but  a  short  time  to  the  work ;  but  the  regular  grounding 
is  indispensable.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  necessary  that  in  the  case  of  half- 
time  children  the  law  should  specially  provide  securities  for  their  regular  atten- 
dance before  they  go  to  work.  No  such  provision,  however,  exists.  In  the  result, 
parents  have  too  often  concluded  that,  because  their  child,  when  he  goes  to  work, 
will  be  obliged  to  go  to  school,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  send  him  there  before ; 
and  we  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  half-time  system 
do  occasionally  operate  to  discourage  the  previous  attendance  at  school  of  children 
who  are  destined  eventually  to  come  under  them.  The  schoolmaster  who  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  getting  the  rudiments  of  learning  into  the  head  of  a  big 
boy  who  has  just  begun  to  work  and  earn  wages,  with  only  half  the  number  of 
hours  scliooMng  which  in  other  cases  is  accorded  him,  is  a  veritable  object  of 
compassion.  Nay,  more,  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  lS74i  whereby  the  age  for 
first  employment  was  raised  in  textile  factories  from  8  to  10  years  will  operate, 
we  are  warned,  most  detrimentally  to  the  cause  of  education,  if  it  be  not  supple- 
mented by  some  provision  for  securing  that  the  two  years  thus  saved  from  half- 
time  work  shall  not  be  spent  in  whole  time  idleness. 

140.  Looking  for  precedents  in  existing  legislation,  the  scheme  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Act,  1873,  whereby  a  certain  number  of  attendances  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  first  employment,  first  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  remedy  for 
this  evil.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  results  of  that  Act,  so 
far,  are  not  encouraging.  All  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  us  agrees 
in  stating  that  the  Act  is  now  a  dead  letter ;  and  that  so  far  from  exercising  a 
beneficial  influence  on  education,  it  is  doing  harm  by  giving  the  sanction  of  State 
approval  to  the  minimum  of  school  attendance.  The  open  and  universal  infrac- 
tion of  a  law  cannot  but  exercise  a  most  deleterious  influence.  The  failure  of  the 
Act  no  doubt  arises  in  some  degree  from  the  absence  of  all  machinery  to  enforce 
it,  but  there  is  the  inherent  defect  in  its  principle,  if  it  stands  alone,  that  it 
presumes  a  degree  of  forethought  in  a  parent  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  parents  of  working  children.  A  parent  must  foresee,  12  months  beforehand, 
that  his  child  will  require  the  certificate  of  attendance,  must  keep  it  in  view 
throughout  the  year,  must  count  the  number  of  times  he  plays  truant,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  minimum  of  attendances  required  by  law  shall  be  made  up, 
and  must  have  faith  that  the  watchfulness  of  Government  will  be  sufficiently 
all-pervading  to  prevent  him  from  finally  escaping  its  requirements.  Without 
affirming  that  such  a  provision  wUl  always  be  found  impossible  to  enforce,  we 
think  it  may  be  laid  down  that,  by  itself,  it  will  combine  the  minimum  of 
efficiency  with  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  Another  suggestion  which  has  been 
strongly  pressed  upon  us  in  evidence,  for  securing  previous  education^  is  that  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  in  an  educational  standard  suitable  1:o  the  child's  age, 
should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  first  employment.  Eor  this  also  there  is  a 
precedent  in  legislation.  The  Coal  Mmes  Act  of  1868  enacted,  that  a  child  of 
10  years  of  age  might  be  employed  in  a  mine  if  it  produced  a  certificate  of 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  failing  which  it  was  required  to  make  certain 
attendances  at  school  half-time  dming  employment.  This  provision  was  in  effect 
superseded  by  subsequent  legislation,  excluding  children  of  that  age  from  collieries 
in  general,  and  requiring  half-time  attendance  of  all  boys  under  12,  who  may  at 
present  be  employed,  in  thin  seam  coal  mines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was 
not  absolute  in  its  terms.  It  amounted  in  fact  to  an  alternative;  the  child 
must  either  have  passed  such  a  standard,  or  must  thereafter  go  to  school.  But 
we  fear  that  the  making  of  it  absolute  would  not  save  it  from  the  fate  of  in- 
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effectiveness,  if  it  were  left  to  stand  alone.     The  same  arguments  wMch  apply  Sandford,  2996 ; 
to  the  condition  of  school  attendances  apply  also  to  this,  of  school  attainment ;  ^'"^^o"'  ^^^o. 
with  the  further  objection  that  the  requirement  of  an  educational  standard, 
taken  by  itself,  has  a  du^ect  tendency  to  lower  education  all  round  to  the 
minimum  of  what  is  required,  and  to  discourage  the  due  cultivation  of  superior 
powers.  An  educational  standard,  combined  with  a  requirement  of  attendance,  is  ciarke,  10,586. 
not  open  to  this  last  objection  ;  and  if  the  two  could  be  simultaneously  enforced, 
the  law  would  have  supplied  all  that  was  needed;  but  we  fear  that  in  this 
case,  even  more  forcibly  than  in  that  where  attendance,  or  attainment,  was 
separately  required,  the  objection  appKes,  that  the  requirement  would  operate  Scattergood,  .5502 ; 
in  practice  merely  to  exclude  from  the  labour  market  for  a  time  the  bulk  of  Bm-yt^sgs^'^!'^ ' 
the  children  who  attain  the  age  fixed  by  the  legislature  for  first  employment.  Kend'aii,  12,548. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  since  no  one  would  propose  permanently  to  exclude 
a  child  in  the  labouring  class  from  the  labour  by  which  he  must  gain  his  live- 
lihood, however  ignorant  he  may  continue  to  be,  some  age  or  other  must  neces- 
sarily be  fixed,  wliicli  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  year  later,  for  dispensing  with  aU 
educational  conditions  for  first  employment.    Meantime,  the  children  excluded, 
perhaps  a  great  majority  of  the  class,  will  have  fallen  back  into  the  identical 
condition  from  which  it  has  been  sought  to  redeem  them,  with  its  evils  now 
aggravated  by  their  maturer  age ;  that,  namely,  of  being  forbidden  to  work, 
while  left  without  motive  which  should  make  them  learn. 

141.  It  seems  uimecessary  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  so  extending  the  certifi-  direct  Method 
cate  system  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  to  throw  upon  the  inspectors  the  duty  of  inTpectors  niros^ 
seeing  that  the  factory  cliildren  are  at  school,  before  they  begin  to  work.    Since  ''i^i-e- 

there  are  no  means  for  distinguishing  the  cliildren  who  will  hereafter  be  at  work 
in  the  factories,  this  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  turning  the  factory  inspectors  into 
school  board  visitors  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

142.  We  conclude  therefore  tliat  some  provision  is  required,  outside  the  Factory  Conclusion. 
Acts,  for  enforcing  attendance  upon  the  younger  children ;  and  that  without 

it  the  existing  Factory  Act  system  is,  on  its  educational  side,  hopelessly  deficient. 

143.  Proceeding  now  to  take  a  somewhat  wider  view  of  the  field  which  has  direct  and  in- 
becn  submitted  to  us,  we  desire  to  call  to  mind  what  we  have  al30vc  said  as  to  the  y^'^f^^jj^j^'"^,^^'"'"^ 
condition  of  children  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  which  are  beyond  the  generai,,  compared! 
j)rinciple  of  the  Factory  Acts.    So  far  as  regards  the  regulation  of  their  liours  of 

labour,  we  have  said  that  we  do  not  consider  any  direct  restriction  is  peremp- 
torily required  on  grounds  of  health  for  the  protection  of  children  engaged  in 
out-door  trades,  in  wandering  occupations,  and  in  agriculture.  We  consider, 
however,  that  upon  no  principle  is  the  distinction  justifiable  which  is  now  drawn 
between  these  occupations  and  those  under  regulation,  so  far  as  tlie  advantage  of 
education  is  concerned ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  need  of  additional  legislative 
provision  for  securing  it,  the  case  of  cliildren  employed  in  the  unregulated 
trades  has  now  become  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Parliament  has  shown  that  it 
contemplates  the  extension  of  education  to  all  classes.  The  question  then  arises, 
or  is  supposed  to  arise,  whether  it  is  expedient  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  by 
way  of  direct  or  indirect  compulsion.  The  difference  between  the  two  in  point  of 
principle  is  really  unimportant.  The  fact  that  they  should  ever  have  been  con- 
sidered as  rival  systems  for  accomplisliing  the  same  end,  is  due  rather  to  the 
accidental  circumstance  that  experiments  at  enforcing  school  attendance  have 
been  independently  made  upon  the  lines  of  both  systems,  in  a  field  so  large,  that 
there  was  room  for  the  two  experiments  to  be  made  simultaneously,  without 
mutual  interference.  We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  that  field,  at  least 
in  principle,  will  have  been  covered  by  legislation ;  and  it  seems  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  these  two  so-called  systems  in  any  other  light  than  as  necessary 
parts  of  one  system,  of  which  compulsory  attendance  shall  be  the  basis,  and  Cumin,i64i. 
indirect  compulsion  an  additional  provision,  applicable  to  certain  cases.  The 
question  whether  indirect  compulsion  by  itself  will  suffice,  whether,  that  is,  it  be 
possible,  by  multiplying  inspectors,  and  by  extending  the  Factory  Acts  to  all 
kinds  of  occupation,  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  belonging 
to  the  industrial  classes,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  So  long  as  such  a 
system  was  alone  in  force,  it  would  be  attended  by  this  fatal  defect,  that  the 
case  of  idle  and  neglected  children  would  be  entirely  omitted.  In  practice  this  c 
might  ]icr]iaps  be  remedied  liy  the  enactment  of  special  provisions.  Tlie  result 
would  then  be  much  the  same  as  that  which  is  contemplated  by  a  system  of 
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direct  compulsion.  The  law  would  naturally  and  necessarily  divide  itself  into 
provisions  for  the  enforcement .  of  attendance  generally,  and  special  provisions 
for  the  enforcement  of  attendance  upon  special  systems,  where  required  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  occupation.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  direct 
compulsion,  with  indirect  compulsion  grafted  upon  it,  each  being  the  necessary 
supplement  to  the  other  ;  but  the  regulations  for  indirect  compulsion  constituting 
the  exception,  those  for  direct  compulsion  the  rule.  If,  however,  we  conceive 
such  a  system  to  be  actually  established  and  at  work,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  the  machinery  it  presumes  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed. 
The  task  of  enforcing  the  law  must  have  been  committed  to  persons  who,  whatever 
their  designation,  will  not  in  reality  be  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops, 
but  of  the  streets  and  districts.  The  name  might  remain,  but  the  nature  of  the 
office  would  be  changed.  The  work  of  gathering  children  into  the  schools  is  not 
that  for  which  factory  inspectors  are  chosen. 

144.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  in  proceeding  on  the  lines  of  a  system  of 
indirect  compulsion,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  step  by  step,  and  as  it  were 
tentatively,  while  the  enactment  of  du'ect  compulsion  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  universal,  and  once  for  all.  By  gradually  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  by  taking  in  one  by  one  the  various  classes  above  described,  of 
trades,  occupations,  and  conditions,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  work  can  more 
easily  be  effected  than  by  a  general  measure.  The  success  of  the  Factory  Acts 
hitherto  in  promoting  education,  without  arousing  opposition,  may  be  appealed 
to  as  a  reason  for  proceeding  upon  the  same  lines  in  future.  If  this  be  granted, 
it  may  be  argued  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  the  half-time  system 
efficient  for  all  children  employed  in  the  industries  where  it  is  already  enforced  in 
its  most  perfect  form ;  in  the  second,  remove  the  anomalies  whereby  an  imperfect 
form  has,  for  workshops  and  mines,  and  in  agriculture,  received  legislative  in- 
dulgence ;  and  in  the  third  place,  introduce  it  into  new  provinces  of  industry,  as 
public  opinion  and  the  force  of  circumstances  might  allow. 

145.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  as  things  stand,  any  one  of  these 
three  is  possible.  Greater  efficiency  of  administration  may  certainly  be  attained, 
but  the  system  as  at  present  constructed  will  continue  to  be  extensively  evaded. 
The  anomalies  of  the  law  may  be  removed  in  most  cases,  but  the  substitution  of 
stricter  provisions  mil  lead  to  more  frequent  evasion.  In  extending  indirect 
compulsion,  one  by  one,  to  other  trades  and  occupations,  we  at  the  present  day 
begin  to  be  met  by  the  very  serious  objection,  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  even 
inequitable  that  the  obligation  of  school  attendance  should  seem  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  energies  of  working  children  only,  and  of  them,  only  upon  those  whose 
occupation  has  been  for  other  reasons  selected  by  the  law  for  restriction  as  to  the 
hours  of  work.  Moreover,  since  the  obligation  cannot  be  made  to  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  employment,  we  shall  inevitably  have  this  surprising  anomaly,  that 
in  the  case  of  a  child  accidentally  thrown  out  of  work,  the  security  for  its 
school  attendance  would  cease  just  at  the  time  when  in  all  reason  it  might 
with  least  hardship  be  exacted.  When  all  these  considerations  are  disposed  of, 
there  will  remain  the  argument  above  stated,  that  it  is,  above  all,  for  the  children 
who  are  too  young  to  work,  who  cannot  therefore  be  touched  by  indirect  compul- 
sion in  any  form,  that  compulsory  attendance  is  most  required,  and  could  now  be 
enforced  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  parents. 

146.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion  has  in  Eng- 
land received  legislative  recognition  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and 
has  been  established  for  Scotland  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872.  In 
the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  have  frequently  had  evidence  as  to  the  working  of 
these  Acts,  and  are  able  positively  to  affirm  that,  although  for  novelty  and 
venturesomeness  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  has  had  few  parallels 
in  the  history  of  modern  legislation  in  this  country,  yet  nevertheless  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  population  concerned  with  surprisingly  little  opposition,  and 
has  already  produced  satisfactory  results.  The  authorities  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  Acts  above  mentioned  have  in  many  instances  made  special  regulations  as 
to  the  att(3ndance  of  those  children  who  w^ere  industrially  employed.  In  some 
cases  they  have  proceeded  upon  the  lines  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  recognised 
in  them  a  system  ready  made  to  then-  hands,  and  approved  by  experience  for 
distributing  the  time  of  working  children  to  the  best  advantage,  between  work 
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and  school.    In  others,  the  Eactory  Acts  have  to  some  extent  been  ignored,  and  a  piith  u  879. 

haK-tmie  system  differing  in  details  hut  still  similar  in  its  general  features  has 

been  established  side  by  side  with  the  system  of  the  factory  Acts,  and  applied  to 

occupations  not  within  their  pale.   There  is,  however,  one  important  difference  to  .  . 

be  noted  between  a  half-time  system  as  administered  under  the  Education  Acts, 

and  the  same  or  a  similar  system  as  administered  under  the  Eactory  Acts.  It 

consists  in  the  fact  that  a  child  under  the  first  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege, 

under  the  second,  is  subject  to  an  exceptional  obligation.    We  cannot  doubt  but 

that  the  first  is  the  sentiment  which  should  be  encouraged,  and  is  most  in 

accordance  with  the  ideas  which  it  is  desirable  to  popularise.    We  consider  that 

it  would  be  throwing  away  a  great  advantage,  one  by  no  means  limited  to  the 

region  of  idea  and  sentiment,  but  most  important  in  facilitating  the  administration 

of  the  law,  if  children  under  the  Eactory  Acts  wxre  still  to  be  considered  as  under 

a  special  obligation  to  attend  school,  rather  than  as  specially  indulged  by  law  with 

a  relaxation  of  the  general  obhgation. 

147.  Regarding  therefore  the  question  exclusively  from  the  side  of  this  inquiry,  Conclusion- direct 
wo  consider  that  justice  expediency  and  consistency  alike  require  that  the  atten-  CHu!Du''Er''  Tkcom- 
dance  at  school  of  all  children  should  be  enforced  by  law,  Avhcther  they  are  at  mendeu  ;  and  Halp- 
work  or  not ;  the  system  of  half-time  attendance  being  thus  constituted  a  relaxa-  ^^kiLv  '^a  I'liyilTJn 
tion,  and  allowed  in  future  as  a  privilege,  not  imposed  as  a  burden.  We  believe  run  working  Chil- 
that  in  this  light  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  regulations  for  half-time  atten- 

dance  more  strict,  and  to  carry  them  out  with  less  friction,  and  with  less  frequency 
of  evasion.  Without  this,  we  feel  compelled  to  record  our  conviction  that  even 
the  utmost  possible  improvement  in  the  system  of  indirect  compulsion  will  fail 
to  produce  satisfactory  results.  With  it,  w'e  believe  that  it  may  be  extended, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  community,  to  all  those  described  in  the  common 
language  of  byelaws  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  as  "  beneficially  and 
necessarily  employed." 

148.  The  privilege,  as  it  is,  we  hope,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  of  half-time  Conditions  or^  the 
attendance,  we  would  wish  to  make,  in  all  cases,  conditional  upon  the  existence  of  l^j^o'^.' ^'^"^ 
some  special  security  for  regularity  of  attendance.    In  occupations  under  the 

regulation  of  the  Eactory  Acts  this  security  is  provided  by  the  lial)ility  of  the 
employer  to  penalties  in  case  of  irregularity  ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  one  among 
the  securities  provided  which  is  found  most  efficient  in  practice,  and  is  most  Buxton,  3039, 3080, 
coveted  by  school  boards.     We   consider  that  it  should  be  extended  to  all 
occupations  in  which  a  definite  and  responsible  employer  can  be  found;  and 
we  anticipate  from  a  more  close  connexion  between  the  position  of  the  employer, 
and  the  existence  of  the  privilege,  this  further  advantage,  that  a  certain  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  Eactory  Acts  fail  of  effect,  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  the 
right  person  as  occupier  of  a  factory  (and  therefore  employer  of  the  child),  Avould 
greatly  diminish  in  frequency,  if  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  occur.     In  cases 
of  domestic  occupation,  where  it  might  be  expedient  specially  to  concede  the 
privilege  of  half-time  attendance,  this  security,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  exacted ; 
but  even  here  a  leaf  might  be  taken  with  advantage  out  of  the  Eactory  Acts,  by 
the  extension  of  the  rule  that  attendance  omitted  must,  in  the  case  of  a  half- 
timer,  be  made  up  out  of  the  time  for  work.    In  these  cases,  moreover,  persis- 
tent irregularity  should  be  considered  as  entailing  the  forfeiture,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  of  the  privilege.    The  legislature  has  left  to  the  local  authorities  con-  Steele,  icso;  Lcgaid, 
siderable  discretion  as  to  wdiat  shall  be  considered  sufficient  excuse  for  non-  }949^^|e^.j|/^^9"()'''' 
attendance,  or  sufficient  condition  for  half-time  attendance  atseliool.    With  these.  Alien,  9511  ;'mooiJ, 
for  the  present,  we  conceive  it  must  remain;  but  wo  shall  have,  in  the  sequel,  l2;'48ri  App!^c.'c37), 
to  point  out  which  of  the  existing  systems  known  under  the  name  of  half-time  stiiedinger ;  App. 
attendance  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results,  and  wiiat  general  regulations  i^- (37), /^oi/«soH. 
we  conceive  it  to  be  now  proper  to  lay  down  for  tlie  attendance  of  lialf-time 
children,  as  w-ell  under  the  Eactory  Acts  as  outside  their  pale. 

149.  It  is  provided  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  that  the  byelaws  of  school  J";?™!^oRr™ 
boards  shall  not  be  contrary,  in  matters  of  compulsory  attendance,  to  anything  and  Schooi-  Board 
contained  in  the  Acts  for  regulating  the  education  of  children  employed  in  Redgrave!  328 ; 
labour.    It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  requirement,  under  compulsory  byelaws,  sieeie,  i584;  cumin. 
of  more  frequent  attendance  at  school  than  is  enforceable,  for  instance,  under  nendVreon^TsVlT^ ' 
the  Workshops  Act,  can  be  considered  as  contravening  its  provisions.    In  view  of  Chami.eriain,  5274 ; 
the  more  efficient  system  which  we  contemplate,  and  of  the  importance  of  dealing  Br'^j^,',/,  aixi  fo; 
equallv  with  industries  throughout  the  country,  we  think  it  should  be  expressly  App.  c.  (8).  Hendcr- 

•'•        •■  '  ±1/    ^i^jj  .  1).  (30), 

1.  li  Miller. 
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enacted  tliat  the  Local  Educational  Authority  should  not  have  power  to  require 
attendance  of  children  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  other  than  that  specified 
in  the  consolidated  Eactory  Act. 

Education  ;  2.  Age  for  commencing  Labour. 

150.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the  discussion  of  a  half-time  system  is  the 
age  at  which  a  child  shall  he  allowed  to  begin  haK-time  attendance  at  school ; 
which  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  regulsted  employments  are  concerned,  as  the 
age  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  begin  to  work.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  a 
child  may  begin  work  in  textile  factories  at  10,  in  all  other  factories  and  in 
workshops  at  8,  in  agriculture  generally  at  8,  and  in  mines  underground  at  12. 
There  are  exceptional  provisions  for  postponing  the  age  in  certain  trades  con- 
sidered unhealthy  or  unsuitable  for  children  of  tender  age,  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  hereafter  in  dealing  with  proliibitions ;  and  there  is  an 
exceptional  privilege  accorded  to  the  workers  in  thin  seam  coal  mines,  to  employ 
boys  of  10.  The  age  for  first  employment  of  children  is  one  of  those  points  as  to 
which  it  appears  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  law  should  if  possible  be  assimilated. 
Manufacturers  in  those  trades  where  the  limit  stands  higher  than  in  others  coin- 
plain  with  justice  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  are  placed,  in  competing  for 
the  labour  of  children.  The  lowest  age  at  which  employment  is  permitted, 
naturally  enough,  becomes  the  standard ;  and  after  their  children  have  attained 
this  age,  parents  are  not  content  to  leave  them  at  school.  They  accordingly  send 
them  to  work  at  whatever  occupations  may  be  open  to  them.  These  absorb  the 
children,  and  are  likely  to  retain  them  ;  even  after  they  have  reached  the  age  at 
which  other  employments  Ijecome  available  to  them.  The  invidiousness  of  this 
arrangement  is  urged  very  strongly  on  the  part  of  textile  manufacturers,  as 
against  bleaching  and  dyeing  and  against  agriculture.  Thus  Mr.  James  Booth 
says  : — 

"  My  workpeople  complain  of  the  difficulty  that  they  have  in  obtaining  half-timers  and  full 
timers  in  consequence  of  the  children  being  allowed  to  work  at  paper  works,  bleach  works, 
and  print  works  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  are  at  cotton-spinning.  *  *  *  *  *  It  is  an 
important  matter  witli  the  workpeople  being  able  to  send  their  children  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  in  order  that  they  may  be  producing  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  send  them  to  those  trades  or  occupations  in  which  they  can 
earliest  earn  some  money. 

"  9584.  Would  it  reduce  your  grievance  if  the  age  was  raised  in  all  trades  equally  ;  would 
not  that  do  away  with  the  grievance  ? — It  would  do  away  with  the  advantage  that  other 
trades  labour  under.  The  workpeople  in  cotton  mills  are  working  at  a  disadvantage.  We  are 
handicapped  as  it  were." 

So  again  Mr.  Arnold  0.  Conder  : — 

"  8609.  You  have  written  to  the  Commission  pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  occur 
under  the  present  laws  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  industries  which  are  much  less  restricted 
than  your  own  ? — Yes,  chiefly  the  farms  ;  we  are  surrounded  entirely  by  farm  houses. 

"  8610.  Do  you  find  that  whereas  you  may  not  take  children  now  before  10  years  of  age, 
and  as  full  timers  until  13  or  14,  that  they  get  away  and  engage  in  other  labour  ? — Yes, 
they  do  constantly. 

"  8611.  You  see  them  being  worked  in  other  industries  when  jou  cannot  employ  them 
yourself  ? — Yei,  we  do  ;  we  know  that  they  leave  us  frequently  to  go  to  other  places  which 
are  under  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  either  attendance  at  school  or  over-time." 

Similar  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  analogous  point  of  the  success  of  collieries 
and  mines,  where  children  may  be  employed  at  12,  in  competing  for  the  labour 
of  children  with  the  hardware  trades,  in  which  children  have  not  as  yet  been 
largely  employed  as  half-timers,  and  in  which  full  time  employment  is  not 
permitted  until  13. 

151.  The  raising  of  the  age  from  8  to  10  by  the  Act  of  1874  spares  us  the 
necessity  of  arguing  whether  it  would  now  be  expedient  to  fix  a  lower  age  as 
the  general  rule,  to  which  all  employments  might  be  made  to  conform.  In 
textile  factories,  at  all  events,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  so  raising  the  age 
appear  to  have  been  overwhelming,  In  many  other  factories  the  labour  is  as 
unfit  for  young  children  as  in  textiles ;  and  in  most  of  them'children  below  10  years 
of  age  are  not  employed.  There  is  therefore  strong  reason  why  the  assimilation 
of  the  law  which  is  desirable  should  be  effected  by  raising  the  age  in  all  factories 
to  10  years.  The  argument  that,  where  the  result  has  been  pretty  generally 
attained  without  legislation,  it  is  preferable  not  to  resort  to  legislation  for 
exceptional  cases,  is  not  applicable  in  the  present  instance.    The  raising  of  the 
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age  for  first  employment  is  not  merely  to  be  desired  in  order  to  prevent 
children  from  being  stunted  in  their  development  by  premature  hard  work ;  it  is 
also  a  means  of  securing  a  longer  time  uninterrupted  for  education.  In  tliis 
light,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  time  seems  ripe  for  asserting  the 
principle,  that  education,  and  not  work,  ought  to  be  the  business  of  a  child  up 
to  the  age  of  at  least  10  years.  ^  yearT'lTne' 

152.  As  supporters  of  the  10  years'  line  we  may  reckon,  speaking  iewTinsl"™"' 
broadlv,  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  inspectors,  the  great  maioritv  of  the  em-  coI'  s  ^.^'k  ihmavua.-im-.^waiko-, 
ployers  who  have  given  evidence  bciorc  us,  the  medical  and  educational 

authorities,  and  the  representative  witnesses  of  the  operative  class,  almost       joim^ioi;.  lu.v,  (''.K.k's.;!!  r.os!.-.  ' 

/  „  J   T         1  •       1  i        1  •    n      Grove.  r,s71 ;  I'oltiT.  r.lfid;  lli.|ikiiis. 

Without  exception.    A  9  years  line  has  received  some  support,  chienv  ssso;  crawiord, ci-s;  p.i.r.r.-jTd;  west- 

„  '^..-i  ^         j_.         1     J.        1       1        ,1     f  .     /  wood,  0202;  \;il(.',7(ms;  (llianilK.rliun, 

bv  wav  or  alternative,  with  an  educational  standard  ;  that  is  to  sav,  it  5296;  wood.710.!; //.-'wrv.Tf.r,!;;  Maiiet, 

./  •^  11,1,  1-111  xAii  1  ,'1    7837 ;  Carver,  71)2l( ;  Gripper,  8014 ;  Miss 

has  been  recommended  that  a  child  who  can  pass  at  y  the  educational  smith,  8253 :  Hammond.iiino;  Tootei, 

,       ,        .,11,  1  -11  -1/^      1        111  n  1  j_     1  1  1  9368;  Bisiiold.  9157;  Cheolhn  111,10,115;  I 

standard  suitable  to  a  child  of  10,  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed  as 
though  he  were  10.    The  question  of  an  educational  standard  wo,  shall 

have  to  consider  separately ;  but  we  may  remark  that  in  general  it  AFOuld  iiohncs.    '  '    '    ,    '     '  .„ 

1  T  J  1    j_  1  J  T        (Jollliiis,4133,'lH>l;  L!nidon,45!4;  FiU- 

appear  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  send  to  work,  at  an  ajj-e  earlier  inoiv,  ir.sr,;  Mniiton,  27W1;  Ki.1,1  (ioofi; 

i  i  1  1      ,1  •       1  T     1       ji        1    i    •  J      (.    ji     •        1  (ii-ii]|irr,  smi;  Nicli'ilsoii,  ;i:>;(:i ;  Wilkiu- 

than  would  otherwise  be  permitted,  to  the  detriment  01  their  education,  som,;isoi;  H.arr.iwoiiw;;  sirad 

„   ,T  •  _?j_i         1  -11  12, 715;  AVhitc,  12,76C;  Api,.  C.  (11). 

all  the  more  precocious  of  the  children.  Hoare. 

153.  A  time  of  grace  was  allowed  to  the  textile. factories  before  the  Act  of  1874  '^^^^  opgkace. 
should  in  this  respect  come  into  full  operation ;  so  that  in  fact  the  age  was  not 

raised  to  10  years  until  the  1st  of  January  1876.  Still,  the  pressure  of  the 
new  restriction  has  been  already  felt,  since  it  has  prevented  the  entrance  upon 
the  legal  age  for  labour  of  all  children  who  were  in  1875  under  9,  and  Avho  are 
now,  in  1876,  under  10.  Meantime  the  raising  of  the  age  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  engagement  of  a  good  many  children,  immediately  on  their  reachtrig  the 
age  which  at  the  time  entitled  them  to  begin  working ;  and  the  Act  does  not  dis- 
qualify any  child  who  is  at  work  when  the  age  is  raised.  Trom  the  1st  of 
January  1876,  the  textile  factories  become  subject  to  the  full  invidiousness  of  the 
restriction  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  10,  while  in  other 
industries  they  may  be  employed  at  8.  We  think  that  it  is  desirable,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  remove  this  anomaly.  We  therefore  recommend,  that  on  the  1st  of 
January  after  the  passing  of  a  consolidated  Pactory  Act  no  child  under  10  should 
be  for  the  first  time  employed  in  any  regulated  labour.  This  will  only  be  on  a 
par  with  the  usual  byelaws  of  school  boards,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  „  . 

X  e/  '  X.  IvAISiNG  OF  THE  x\.GE 

Education  Act  for  Scotland.  l>OSTULATE.S  CoMPUL- 

154.  It  will  be,  however,  apparent,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  sorv  attendance. 
without  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  this  raising  of  the  age  for  employment  steefr  1 542^1 556  • 
will  not  secure  education  previous  to  employment,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  Coies,'2048; 
diminish  the  total  amount  of  schooling  which  a  child  is  likely  to  obtain.  wtikeT!*'i7  083" ' 

155.  The  trades  on  behalf  of  wdiicli  it  has  been  pressed  upon  us  that  exceptions  ExcurTioNs  depee- 
from  this  rule  should  be  given  are  such  as  the  straw  plait  trade  of  Bedfordshire  •^^'^ed. 

and  the  neighbourhood,  pillow  lace  making,  stocking  seaming,  hat  and  bonnet  ^buMc^ m  ^'^kmyth 
sewing,  winding  for  handloom  weavers  and  framework  knitters,  the  needle  and  .'U4i ; 'Miiwar<i,4774; 
fish  hook  manufacture,  and  glove  sewing.    These  are  mostly  occupations  carried  ^y" "(l^ouse  5759  • 
on  in  the  homes  of  working  people,  in  which  children  are  employed  at  a  very  early  Ford,  7066  •  Keod'aii, 
age,  and  the  art  of  which,  it  is  said,  they  cannot  properly  learn  unless  they  begin  10^342  ^lo^"' 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  the  use  of  their  fingers.    On  the  other  hand,  we  le'sso;' App.E.  (i), 
cannot  consider  that  the  necessity  of  learning  to  sew  or  to  make  lace  is  any        2058  •  Smyth, 
reason  for  depriving  children  of  their  proper  share  in  the  benefits  of  education,  sui,  3176  ;'short, 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  industries  in  question  can  be  considered  proper  subjects  for  -g',^ .  Vhympe^, 
special  legislative  favour,  at  all  events  where  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  has  13,792 ;  App.  d.' 
to  be  weighed  against  the  interests  of  the  children  who  are  being  brought  up  to  [oo),'  (lo).* '  ^' 
it.    It  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  cottage  industries  to  be  swallowed  up  Smyth,  3159;  App.  c. 
one  by  one  by  the  better  organisation  and  more  abundant  capital  of  the  factory  App.' d."  77T5" ' 
system ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  only  kept  alive  by  the  complete  absorption  Whymper. 
of  the  time  of  the  youngest  children,  this  consummation  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
regretted.    It  is  not  that  these  trades  or  others  which  might  be  mentioned  would 
appear  unsuitable  for  children  of  8  or  9,  any  more  than  the  employment  of  silk 
winding  and  other  light  tasks  in  silk  factories  which  were  long  treated  as  a  subject 
of  special  favour  by  the  legislature,  but  are  now  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  Rawiiuson,  13,509 ; 
opposition  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  under  the  general  rule  of  the  Act  of  1874.  wLon,  so.Yso! ' 
Wo  consider  it  desirable  to  establish  one  common  rule,  the  easier  of  enforcement 
because  general.    We  believe  that  in  any  conceivable  handicraft  it  will  be  found 
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Redgrave,  362  ; 
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by  experience  that  children  of  10  years  old  are  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  further, 
that  tlie  labour  of  children  under  that  age  can  be  dispensed  with  without  loss  or 
serious  inconvenience.  ■  . 

156.  With  regard  to  agricultui-e,  the  number  of  children  under  10  who  are 
employed  by  farmers,  or  otherwise  than  in  domestic  occupation,  is  small.  The 
age  of  8  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Agricultural  Children's  Employment 
Act  of  1872,  mainly  because  it  was  the  age  already  prescribed  under  the  Eactory 
Acts ;  not  because  it  was  specially  required  by  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  are  not  disposed  to  restrict  our  recommendations  of  what  may 
ultimately  be  aimed  at  in  agriculture  below  the  standard  of  what  we  recommend 
in  manufacture. 

157.  With  regard  to  wandering  occupations,  difficulties  will  arise,  and  exceptional 
cases  must  sometimes  be  recognised.  It  would  take  us  too  far  into  detail  to 
examine  all  possible  cases  that  might  occur,  which  may  moreover  be  left  to  the 
local  authority  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  shall  arise.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the 
canal  population,  the  difficulty  arising  from  migratory  habits  requires  to  be 
frankly  met ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  short  of  a  prohibition 
of  the  residence  of  children  of  school  age  in  canal  boats  will  be  sufficient  fo 
secure  schooling  for  the  offspring  of  the  parents  who  at  present  reside  per- 
manently, or  a  great  part  of  the  year,  in  barges.  We  consider,  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  this  prohibition  is  necessary,  and  we  shall  hereafter  show  that 
reasons  exist  for  extending  it  somewhat  further.  The  consequence  of  such  pro- 
hibition no  doubt  would  be  that  the  boat  would  cease  to  be  the  home  of  the 
family,  and  that  the  boatman  w^ould  in  all  cases,  as  now  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  on  many  canals  in  England,  have  a  house  on  shore. 

158.  It  has  l3een  very  much  pressed  upon  us,  that  besides  the  qualifications 
of  age  and  physical  capacity  for  work,  it  is  desirable  to  require  a  certain  amount 
of  previous  education,  as  a  condition  for  first  employment.  If,  however,  the 
system  of  compulsory  attendance,  which  we  have  so  strongly  recommended,  is 
universally  enforced,  we  should  consider  this  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of 
securing  the  object  in  view.  If  otherwise,  we  cannot  overlook  the  frequently 
expressed  desire  that  at  least  some  indirect  means  should  be  provided  towards 
the  same  end.  We  have  above  specified  the  two  requirements  which  might  be 
exacted  in  this  respect,  namely,  a  certain  number  of  previous  attendances  at 
school,  and  the  passing  in  an  educational  standard  suitable  to  age.  Of  these,  in 
our  opinion,  the  former  should  be  considered  the  rule,  and  the  latter  a  supple- 
mentary security,  provided  to  meet  exceptional  cases.  The  proper  standard  of 
attainment  to  be  lixed  for  a  child  at  the  age  of  10  years  should  be  left,  following 
the  precedent  of  the  Act  of  187l<  in  the  case  of  full  timers,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Educational  Department.  It  may  be  hoped  that  any  standard  which  it  would 
now  be  reasonable  to  prescribe  might  be  raised  with  safety  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  as  a  condition  of  employment  must  in  any 
case  be  postponed  until,  at  least,  a  year  or  two  after  the  district  shall  have 
been  provided  with  sufficient  school  accommodation.  The  number  of  attendances 
to  be  required  might  be  fixed  at  300,  either  at  morning  or  afternoon  school,  for 
each  of  the  two  years  previously  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  number  of  250  attend- 
ances specified  in  tlie  Agricultural  Children's  Act  as  proper  for  a  child  under  10 
was  fixed  in  consideration  that  this  w^as  the  first  restriction  applied  to  that  section 
of  the  population.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  a  child  not  having  made 
the  required  number  of  attendances  shall  complete  them  ;  but  shall  not  be  debarred 
from  employment  for  more  than  one  vear  in  the  whole. 


Morning  andAfter- 
NOON  Sets. 
App.  C,  Answers  to 
Qu.  VI. 


30. 


Jgrave,  99  ;  App. 
10),  (16),  (31), 
0,  (35),  (38),  (41), 


Education  ;  3.  Half-time  Attendance. 

159.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  rule  of  half-time  attendance  in  its  various 
forms.  That  which  may  be  considered  the  standard  form  consists  of  attendance 
at  school  in  the  mornmgs  or  in  the  afternoons,  and  generally,  in  one  or  the 
other  continuously  during  alternate  weeks.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  the 
system  of  labour  originally  prescribed  as  the  rule  in  the  Eactory  Act,  1844, 
whereby  no  child  who  had  been  employed  before  noon  of  any  day  was  to  be 
employed  after  1  p.m.  in  the  same  day.  It  was  further  defined  in  the  Act  of 
1874  as  employment  in  "morning  and  afternoon  sets."  In  an  educational  aspect 
this  system  is  the  best,  and  has  worked  in  the  textile  districts  of  England  without 
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nny  serious  difficulty.    One  point  has  been  noticed  to  us  as  to  which  it  seems 
still  to  require  a  little  further  regulation, 

160.  It  was  contemplated  by  the  legislature  that  in  factories  where  the  labour  attendance  should 
of  children  was  needed,  there  sliould  be,  in  all  cases,  two  sets  of  children,  the  ^^^^^  Mornings  and 
one  at  work  during  the  half  day  that  the  other  was  at  school,  and  vice  versa.   The  and  week  about^^'^ 
morning  attendance  at  school  is  fixed  at  three  hours  ;  the  afternoon  attendance,  Wright,  4358 ;  Lan- 
wliich  is  also  fixed  by  the  factory  law  at  three  hours,  has,  owing  to  the  earlier  4557 rchanfber^^r' 
closing  of  the  schools,  been  inevitably  cut  down  to  two  hours  and  a  half.    No  s^ss ;  Scattergood,' 
provision  is  made  in  the  law  that  the  sets  should  exchange  hours  from  time  to  noIm',  e "so ;  ^v'ood 
time,  l)ut  that  is  the  course  most  convenient  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  very  generally  ""ss ;  Moss,  11,946 ; 
adopted.    It  appears  however  that  in  some  cases  manufacturers  have  found  it  App.  f.' [3)7(28)? ' 
possible  to  do  with  only  one  set  of  children,  and  have  preferred,  for  reasons  of  (^y),  (33),  (42). 
convenience,  to  keep  that  set  at  work  always  in  the  mornings,  and  to  send  them 
to  school  always  in  the  afternoons.    The  hours  of  work  are  thus  much  increased, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  for  work  before  dinner  is  longer  than  that  after  the  dinner 
hour ;  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  school  attendance  prescribed  by  the 
legislature  is  seriously  curtailed,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  has  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  in  most  schools  certain  lessons  are  only  given  in  the  morning. 
We  consider  that  the  condition  should  be  added,  that  the  school  attendance, 
where  the  children  are  employed  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  should  be  in 
the  mornings  and  afternoons,  week  and  week  aljout. 

161.  The  second  system  of  half-time  attendance  is  that  known  as  the  alternate  Alternate  Day 
day  system,  first  permitted  by  the  Act  of  1844,  but,  as  above  noticed,  only  Avith  ^^stem. 
the  drawback  of  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  10  hours,  instead  of  10 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  employer.     In  consequence  of  this  drawback,  the 
system  was  formerly  but  little  used;  but  since  the  Act  of  1874  has  in  textile  Baker, r,3i, 721 ; 
factories  rendered  the  restriction  compulsory,  it  has  been  adopted  more  frequently 
by  employers  ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  effect,  in  an  educational 
aspect,  the  change  is  likely  to  produce.    Prom  this  point  of  view  the  balance  Steele,  1506 ;  Robert- 
of  testimony  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  employment  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  ngi^/Kennedf!'^'^' 
and  against  the  alternate  day  system  ;  and  we  consider  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  isi-^  ;  Coics,  2055 ; 
permit  the  adoption  of  the  less  efficient  system  indifferently,  but  that  some  check  w"aiker,^24r2 ;  bux- 
ouglit  to  be  interposed.    We  think  that  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ^""j;^^^ ; 
sliould  be  obtained,  as  a  condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  alternate  day  system,  in  5478;  Bdiiugham,' 
any  particular  districts  or  trades.    The  disadvantage  of  it  is  that  children  are  ssis;  Bury,  5914; 
employed  at  work  on  the  alternate  days  for  a  length  of  time  unsuited  to  their  vaief7oi6;  wood, 
strength,  which  is  not  compensated  by  the  comparative  rest  of  the  school  day.  Q*].3„jV,^jg4!f'"c>^'^g°^ 
The  system,  moreover,  forfeits  the  advantage  of  that  close  attention,  wJiich  can  iuiL%'^*y84i  •  HoTre/ 
for  a  short  period  be  secured  from  the  scholar.    There  is  a  further  disadvantage     ogj^!' yj!jf°figi^ 
in  its  being  indiscriminately  adopted  side  by  side  with  the  other  system,  namely,  io,'u52 ;' Astiey, 
the  great  additional  complication  which  it  entails  in  the  arrangement  of  classes  in         \  a7™  c^Ta') 
schools,  and  of  the  time-table,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  half-timers  under  its  (3),  (ii').(  i5) ;  App! 
operation  shall  fairly  participate  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  branches  ^'^^^'^^  (rj'y"^°3o) 
of  learning.    In  this  respect  it  becomes  desirable  that,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
one  system  alone  should  be  at  work  in  any  given  school ;  which  result  can 
hardly  be  attained  without  making  one  system  general  within  the  limits  of  a 
given  district.     The  advantages  of  the  system  are  felt  in  the-  saving  of  time  Redgrave,  307 ; 
to  the  children  by  lessening  the  amount  of  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  osVsl'sandford" 
between  the  factory,  school,  and  home ;  and  more  especially  in  dirty  trades,  by  2980 ;  riiimore,^_^ 
enabling  them  to  clean  themselves  once  for  all  upon  the  days  on  which  they  go  cham'beriainV  525*6 ;' 
to  school,  and  sparing  them  the  mid-day  cleaning  on  the  days  on  which  they  Q!^,""^^;/i^g  3^ 
would,  under  the  other  system,  be  going  to  school  of  Ian  afternoon.    In  parti-  Hunter,  i8,483 ;  App. 
cuiar  districts,  when  the  population  is  thin  and  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  c.  (42),  (43)  -^M'v- 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  it,  where  the  triangle  of  distances  formed  by  (39x^' '^'^  '  ' 
the  school,  the  home,  and  the  place  of  work  is  extensive.    Kegarding  it  as  a 
makeshift  system,  in  some  degree  less  efficient  than  the  half-day  system,  but 
in  some  cases  preferable,  we  should  expect  to  see,  as  a  consequence  of  its  more 
general  adoption,  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  those  objections  which, 
as  we  are  informed,  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  many  trades,  and  notably  in  the 
hardware  trades,  to  the  employment  of  half-timers.    Prom  an  important  report  by  App.  d.  (74). 
Mr.  Bowling,  dated  4th  November  1875,  and  from  the  gcjieral  tendency  01  the 
evidence,  we  learn  that  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  male  young  persons  has 
everywhere  outstripped  the  supply.   The  number  of  half-timers  in  employment  is 
consequently  fast  increasing,  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  is  destined  to  increase. 
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Fergie,  8879 ;  Wynne,  We  believe  that  Tinder  an  alternate  day  system  it  may  even  be  found  possible 
(95)!Liddeu';^pp.  ^0  employ  half-timers  in  mines,  which,  except  in  thin  seam  coal  mines,  has  not 
F.  (6),  (17),  (19)-     hitherto  been  considered  possible. 

Attendance  exclu-  162.  Wc  do  not  find  that  Under  this  system,  in  any  factory  employing  only  a 
sivELY  ON  Mondays,  ^^^^-y^  children,  the  Corresponding  evil  has  arisen  to  that  noticed  above  under 

the  half -day  system,  arising  from  the  hom-s  never  being  changed.  We  have  not 
heard  of  children  being  employed  always  upon  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
Cramp,  9638 ;  days,  and  sent  to  school  always  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  thus  cutting  short 
A?p°^c.1i5)!''As?icy.  their  allowance  of  schoohng  by  one  whole  day  in  each  fortnight.  We  have  had, 
however,  on  one  occasion,  a  complaint  from  schoolmasters  of  the  opposite  practice, 
namely,  that  the  children  were  sent  to  school  only  upon  Mondays,  Wednesdays', 
and  Fridays.  It  seems  that  although  Saturday  is  not  a  full  working  day  under 
this  system,  it  is  nevertheless  in  some  trades  worth  the  employers'  while  to  have 
the  children  always  at  work  on  Saturday,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  cleaning 
up.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of  a  practice  whereby, 
as  it  seems,  the  children  must  be  the  gainers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  the  overcrowding  of  schools  upon  three  days  of  the  week,  and  their  depletion 
37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44.  ou  tlic  otlicr  two,  must  imposo  a  great  difficulty  upon  schoolmasters.  Probably 
the  repeal  of  that  provision  in  the  Act  of  1874!  which  forbids  the  employment 
of  children  under  the  half-day  system  on  Saturday  in  any  two  successive  weeks, 
which  we  have  recommended  above,  will  help  to  bring  back  the  half-day  system 
into  favour. 

System   of  Wokk- 

siiops  AND  Mines  163.  The  systcm  of  half-time,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  is  described  in  the 
CONDEMNED.  Workshops  Act,  has  been  universally  condemned.    It  has  all  the  evils  of  the  alter- 

sosfKemedy,  1911,  uatc  day  systciu,  but  in  an  aggravated  form.  Under  it,  all  the  schooling  can  be 
Kidd  '6083  ^  Hutchin'  crowdcd  iuto  two  succcssivc  days,  and  the  children  may  then  attend  all  day  in 
son,  6125  ;  Crawford,  the  workshop  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  limitation  of  their  labour  to  6| 
6^180  ;^App^  c.^^yi. ;  j^gurs  is  under  these  circumstances  easily  evaded.  In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
(67 h  App.  F.  (37).  inspectors  of  factories  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  attendance  of  children 
irethuret^984^^^^^  '  scliool  as  if  the  children  had  been  under  the  Factory  Acts.  This  is  satisfactory, 
App.  F.  (7),  (9)i  as  showing  that  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  Acts  in  these 
Steele*^  1503  •  Sand-  I'espects.  A  Kkc  objectiou  applies  to  the  provision  of  the  Mines  Act,  whereby 
ford,  2991 ;  App.  c.  20  houTS,  wdthout  any  restriction  as  to  arrangement,  are  required  of  boys  under  12 
(16),  (37) ;  App.  F.        the  fortniffht 

(19),  (22),  (27),  (31),  iUibillgllt. 

<^^^)-  164.  Recommending  as  we  do  the  extension  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school 

CULTURE.      ^^^^  "to  all  children  employed  in  agriculture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  account 
Redgrave,  371 ;  Mun-  the  circumstauccs  of  thcip  occupation,  which  would  appear  not  sufficiently  pro- 
woo'df  7079,^7149 ;     vidcd  f  OT  uudcr  either  of  the  two  half-time  systems  above  noticed.    Upon  this  head 
Gripper,  8005 ;  App.  -^e  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  others  of  the  assistant 
First  Re  ort  1869     commissioncrs  to  the  Agricultural  Employment  Commission  of  1867,  namely,  that 
pp^  ix,  28.  '     '     full  attendance  at  school  should  be  required  during  a  part  of ,  the  year,  the  busy 
seasons  being  set  free  for  labour.    We  think  that  some  margin  must  be  left  to 
the  proper  local  authority  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  time  during  w^hich  full  attend- 
ance at  school  should  be  exacted.    The  times  of  the  year  at  wdiich  the  labour  of 
children  is  in  demand  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    In  such  case  the 
rule  for  a  district  should  be  clearly  laid  down,  and  should  be  made  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  the  Education  Department.  We 
think  that  the  period  of  six  months  without  schooling  should  in  no  case  be  per- 
mitted to  be  exceeded.    Moreover  the  minimum  number  of  attendances  should 
not  be  less  than  that  required  under  the  other  systems  of  attendance. 
Amount  of  Atten-     165.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  attendance  to  be  required  under  all  these 
QumED  ^  as'^'half-  systems,  we  think  that  the  present  standard  under  the  half-day  system,  which 
TIME.  amounts  in  practice  to  27^  hours  in  every  fortnight,  is  not  too  much  to  require. 

This  would  give,  at  the  usual  estimate  of  44  weeks  in  a  year,  for  which  a  child 
may  on  the  average  be  expected  to  attend,  a  total  of  605  hours'  schooling  in  the 
year.  Calculating  tliis  amount  according  to  the  plan  recognised  by  the  Education 
Department,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  number  of  legal  attendances,  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  a  half  hours  to  every  two  attendances,  one  of  which  is  a  morning 
attendance  of  three  hours,  the  other  an  afternoon  attendance  of  two  hours  and 
a  half,  we  obtain  220  "  attendances  "  as  the  number  at  present  required  by  law,- 
and  of  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  the  alteration. 

^e°Sdb  oTmTNo  escaped  our  notice  that  in  this  calculation  we  are  very  far  ex- 

prbcedent.^      ""^  ceeding  the  requirements  of  the  new  code  of  1875,  which  prescribes  only  150 
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attendances  at  a  particular  school  as  establishing  a  claim  in  respect  of  half-timers 
to  a  Government  grant.  We  conceive,  however,  that  this  rule  affords  no  precedent 
for  lixing  what  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  scholar ;  the  point  of  view 
in  the  code  being  merely  what  it  is  desirable  to  stipulate,  while  dispensing  the 
Government  grant  to  that  school  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  code  has  been  framed  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
schools  in  which  no  compulsory  system  as  yet  exists. 

167.  We  found  with  regret  that  in  Scotland  the  half-time  system  had  been  Failure   of  the 
little  worked,  and  that  it  was  looked  upon  with  general  disfavom'  both  by  em-  ^^^scotTand 
ployers  and  schoolmasters.     The  Royal  Commissioners  on  schools  in  Scotland  Uedgrave,  ss,  332 ; 
reported  in  1866  to  the  same  effect,  with  this  addition,  that  in  cases  in  Glasgow  I'od^u'sro^-^'Brown 
where  it  was  ostensibly  taken  advantage  of,  the  certificates  of  school  attendance  lie,  1 4,894;  stokes, 
were  extensivelv  fabricated.    Several  witnesses  have  described  the  svstem  as  an  i;'j-'''J-t;  Wcir,  1.0,438; 

fj  t/  i3rown,  15,404  • 

entire  failure  in  Scotland.    Mr.  Assistant  Inspector  Walker  considers  that  "  it  has  Mdntyre,  15,579 ; 

"  never  been  fairly  tried  in  Glasgow,"  and  little  elsewhere.    The  Glasgow  School  Dey°'i9  449'^^*^ ' 

Board  report  that  only  840  children  are  avowedly  so  employed.    Dr.  Middleton,  Middieton,  19,202 ; 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  other  witnesses,  speak  of  the  "  wretched  "  and  Waiker  i9,58o,  &c'. 

"disgraceful"  places  under  the  name  of  schools  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  else-  MiddletoD,^\253. 

where,  to  which  only  the  majority  of  factory  children  could  obtain  access,  quali-  Waiker,  17,005, 

fi.ed  teachers  repelling  them  as  much  as  possible,  as  well  on  account  of  their  dirty  Mifchdi,  15,037. 

condition  and  habits  as  of  the  trouble  and  the  disturbance  of  school  arrangements  Q- 19,203, 19,299. 

thev  occasion.     Instances  have  even  occurred  of  extra  severity  to  half-time  ^^i' 

e/  e/  Cullen  20  773 

children  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.    Mr.  Walker,  however,  and  Sir  John  Don        '  ' 
Wauchope,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland,  attribute  the  bad  ^a"ker"^i9  595"^' 
education  of  factory  children  in  Scotland  in  great  measure  to  the  general  defi- 
ciency of  schools  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  1866,  but  to  remedy  which  no  effective  measure  was  passed  till 
1872.    Sir  John  "  docs  not  suppose  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  half-time  chil- 
"  dren  being  uneducated  than  of  the  remainder  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Glasgow." 
The  Commission  indeed  reported  that  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school- 
going  age  were  at  school,  and  we  were  informed  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board 
that  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  additional  provision  for  22,000  children,  Kennedy,  i5,o(io. 
only  half  of  which  has  yet  been  accomplished.-   This,  moreover,  does  not  include  Wauthopc,  19,108. 
the  provision  which  will  be  required  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  populous  suburbs. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  although  such  terrible  deficiencies  existed  only  in 
populous  places  which  had  outgrown  the  ancient  national  school  system,  and 
which  voluntary  efforts,  though  encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  Government 
grants,  had  failed  to  supply,  they  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  smaller 
towns,  and  similar  effects  must  be  understood  to  have  there  attended  the  children 
of  the  workshop  class.    Since  the  passing  of  the  comprehensive  Act  for  Scotch 
Education  in  1872  the  school  j)rovision  in  Scotch  towns  has  been  in  a  state  of 
rapid  development.    By  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  attendance  of  over  19  per  cent,  in  1874-5  ;  and 
in  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  just  presented,  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  an  increased  attendance  of  11,000,  an  increase  of  children  on  the  rolls 
by  13,000,  and  an  increase  of  accommodation  sufficient  to  provide  for  10,000. 
The  great  obstacles  so  far  as  deficient  school  room  is  concerned  to  the  education  of 
workiag  children  will  shortly  be  removed,  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the 
satisfactory  workiug  of  the  half-time  system  in  the  future,  if,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  Education  Department  will  insist  upon  the  children  receiving  fair  play  in  the  Cuiieu,  2o,7so. 
schools,  and  if  due  regard  be  shown  to  them  in  respect  of  school  hours  and  other 
arrangements.    Either  children  earning  their  living  at  such  work  as  necessarily 
involves  the  dirtying  of  their  persons  and  clothes  sliould  have  the  means  afforded 
them,  of  cleaning  themselves  before  entering  school,  or  a  sufficient  interval  should  Kenn^/-^Dey 
be  allowed  between  work  and  school  to  admit  of  their  being  fed  and  cleaned  at  19,455. 
home. 

168.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  district  of  inspection  includes  a  large  manufacturing  Evidence  of  ditto. 
district  of  England,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Scotland,  has  in  his  several  exami- 
nations before  us,  contrasted  the  results  of  the  half-time  system  in  Yorkshire  and  waikor,  2416,  i9,.09o, 
in  Scotland;  but  while  fully  recognising  the  " prejudice  "  against  the  system  in  19.599. 
Scotland,  points  to  instances  in  which  employers  by  setting  themselves  to  carry  it 

out  faithfully  have  done  so  with  equal  success  to  that  which  has  been  obtained 

in  the  best  instances  in  England.    Thus,  Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers,  of  Dundee,  strachan,  17,193. 
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CEETincATE  System. 
Q.  20,790,  App.  C. 
(39). 


Walker,  17,068. 
Drummond,  19,083. 


Q.  20,797-798. 


Mitchell,  15,598. 


Kennedj',  15,045  ; 
Gray,  15,084. 


Prospect  op  Im- 
provement. 

App.  F.  (70). 


App.  D.  (74),  Bow- 
ling. 


ALTER^'ATEDAY  SYS- 
TEM PREFERRED. 

Tod,  14,881  ; 
Brownlie,  14,902  ; 
Ewing,  15,107  ; 
McAdani,  15,170  ; 
Mitchell,  15,030  ; 
Kennedy,  15,659  ; 
Druniinoud,  19,674; 
Middletou,  19,323. 
Cargill,  17,034  ;  Luke, 
17,000. 

App.  F.  (46),  (47), 
(51). 

Drummond,  19,675, 


have  established  a  school  in  which  the  number  on  the  roll  varied  from  700  to 
730,  and  in  which  the  per-centage  of  absences  was  in  the  winter  months  8,  and 
in  the  summer  3-8  per  cent.  Messrs.  Cargill,  of  Dundee,  also  spoke  very  favour- 
ably of  their  success,  both  in  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  and  in  the  education 
of  half-timers.  In  their  works  as  in  Messrs.  Baxter's  the  children  are  changed 
at  32  o'clock,  so  that  although  the  dinner  hour  as  usual  in  Scotland  is  at,  2  no 
inconvenience  is  occasioned.  Those  children  who  have  worked  in  the  morning 
have  an  hour  to  get  their  dinners  and  to  clean  themselves  before  going  to  school 
at  1,  while  those  who  have  been  at  school  in  the  morning  leave  work  along  with 
the  others  at  the  2  o'clock  dinner  hour.  In  Scotland  an  irregularity  of  the 
dinner  hour  for  children  is  of  slight  consequence,  as  school  children,  who  often 
go  a  long  way  to  school,  and  do  not  return  home  till  the  evening,  commonly 
take  their  dinner  along  with  them. 

169.  We  have  received  a  very  startling  statement  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  Scotland,  from  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  CuUen,  who  for  seven  years 
was  stationed  in  the  north-eastern  district : — 

"In  fact,  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Inspector  Redgrave's  words  (see  Report  1869,  81st  Oct., 
p.  19),  '  My  experience  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  Scotland  was,  that  with  a  few  honourable 
'  exceptions,  they  passed  children  regularly  and  sj'stematically  under  age.  I  have  myself 
'  objected  to  as  many  as  40  children  in  one  factory  in  Scotland,  and  I  believe  that  one  of 
'  the  reasons  why  more  half-timers  have  not  been  employed  in  Scotland  was,  because  they 
'  were  passed  '  (for  full  time)  '  by  the  certifying  surgeons  so  much  under  age.'  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  CuUen  adds  that,  "a  better  and  more  trustworthy 
"  class  of  practitioners  is  now  growing  up."  Mr.  Walker  denies  that,  at  least  in 
Glasgow,  the  children  are  working  in  factories  below  the  proper  age,  and  says 
that,  "  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  certifying  surgeons  have  done  their, duty 
"  exceedingly  well." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  report  of  Mr.  Redgrave  in  1869  above  quoted, 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  CuUen  before  us  that,  "  in  some  very  important  districts 
"  children  have  been  passed  systematically  under  age,"  and  that,  "  he  has  some- 
"  times  cancelled  from  16  to  20  certificates  in  one  morning  of  some  of  those  chil- 
"  dren  who  had  been  passed  for  full  time  at  nine  years  old."  The  Glasgow 
School  Board,  moreover,  informed  us  that  many  children  are  working  full  time 
under  13,  and  are  at  no  school,  and  called  our  attention  specially  to  cases  of 
children  of  10  years  old  who  had  been  "  passed  by  the  doctor  "  as  13.  We  cannot 
but  fear,  therefore,  that  the  facility  of  emj^loying  children  for  full  time  under 
the  legal  age  has  in  many  cases  enabled  employers  to  reject  the  half-time  system 
without  losing  the  labour  they  required. 

170.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the  simulta- 
neous employment  and  education  of  children  in  Scotland  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  but  in  order  to  enforce  it  the  united  exertions  of  the  factory  and  educational 
authorities  will  be  required.  As  yet  the  compulsory  powers  of  school  boards 
have  not  been  fully  exercised,  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  school  accom- 
modation, but  we  trust  that  the  powerful  machinery  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
popularly  elected  bodies,  who  are  everywhere  making  a  liberal  provision  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  v/ill  quickly  remove  this  heavy  reproach  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  from  a  country  which  once  enjoyed  an  honourable  reputation  in  respect 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  everywhere 
active,  may  be  expected  to  induce  employers  to  adapt  their  arrangements  to  the 
legal  conditions  of  employment,  just  as  they  are  doing  in  the  hardware  districts, 
where  formerly  few  were  employed,  but  where  now  their  numbers  are  rapidly 
increasing.  This  increase  will  compel  the  school  boards  to  recognise  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  case. 

171.  At  present  a  preference  is  expressed  in  Scotland  for  the  alternate  day  as 
compared  with  the  half-day  arrangement,  by  those  who  are  willing  to  give  the 
half-time  system  a  fair  trial.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Messrs.  Cargill  of  Dundee,  and 
Messrs.  Leslie  of  Blairgowrie,  have  worked  the  latter  successfully,  but  the  two 
last-named  firms  have  reverted  to  the  alternate  day  system  on  the  representation 
of  the  school  boards,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  school  managers  must  have  half-time  scholars  they  will  generally  prefer  to  have 
them  on  that  footing.  The  school  time  is  divided  between  certain  subjects,  and 
the  teachers  prefer  having  the  working  children  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
though  it  be  but  the  alternate  day,  to  their  missing  one  half  of  the  subjects 
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tauglit  during  the  week.    On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  above  stated,  the  advan-  ])cy,  19,471. 
tages,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  half-day  system  are  so  considerable,  and 
have  been  so  well  proved  in  England,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  children  we  hope 
that  it  may  be  fairly  tried  in  Scotland. 

172.  Contemplating  as  we  do  a  very  large  extension  of  the  half-time  system  of      Convenience  op 
attendance,  as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  that  irregularity  of  attendance,  which  KE^MorE'sTumEo  m 
is  now  the  greatest  bane  of  education,  we  find  it  necessary  to  observe  that  it  is  Schools. 
expedient  the  convenience  of  half-time  children  should  bo  more  studied  than  at  c"(7"'cameroL-^'^^' 
present,  in  framing  school  regulations.    It  is  important  that  these  should  not  be  App.  ix  (92), 
framed  upon  theoretical  or  even  general  principles,  to  the  disregard  of  circum- 
stances  which  may  render  their  application  unsuitable.    We  have  seen  how  the 
early  closing  of  schools  in  the  afternoon  has  operated,  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature,  to  shorten  the  length  of  an  afternoon  attendance  by  half  an 
hour,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  total  amount  of  schooling  by  about  iive  hours 
in  every  four  weeks.    In  any  future  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
among  half-timers,  it  will  become  necessary  to  consider  whether,  in  the  case  of 
half-time  schools,  this  half  hour  might  not  be  recovered ;  and  probably,  in  some 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  the  sake  of  giving  sufficient  margin  to  the  children 
for  making  up  the  very  moderate  amount  of  attendance  we  have  recommended, 
the  resumption  is  almost  necessary  at  the  present  time.    Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
half-time  schools,  the  present  universal  closing  of  schools  all  day  on  Saturday  will 
have  to  be  reconsidered.    As  the  number  of  half-timers  increases,  it  will  become  Baker,  sm  App.  d. 
more  possible  to  have  separate  schools,  separate  classes,  and  separate  teachers  for  i^'S""'*^- 
them,  and  whenever  these  expedients  are  possible,  something  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  provided.    The  attention  of  school  boards  in  large  towns  ought  especially 
to  be  directed  to  this,  and  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  morning  of  Satm'days. 
We  think  that  some  special  care  should  be  taken  that  schoolmasters  do  not  neglect  Redgrave,  94 ;  Bakor, 
the  education  of  working  children.    It  may  fairly  be  anticipated,  with  the  general  sandfOTli"3oi4 ' 
enforcement  of  school  attendance,  that  when  the  schoolmaster  of  a  parish  or  Buxton,  .305 1 ;  Croad, 
district. has  had  under  his  charge  at  a  younger  age  those  who  pass  into  employ-  App^c^of  Meade' 
ment  for  a  part  of  their  time  he  will  not  lose  his  interest  in  them,  or  fail  to  carry  King;  App.'o.  c7i;, 
on  their  education  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties.    It  will  be  found  useful 
in  certain  districts  to  examine  whether  the  mid-day  interval  in  schools  and  in  fac- 
tories cannot  be  made  more  nearly  to  coincide.    In  Scotland,  for  instance,  as  Ave 
are  informed,  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  2  o'clock  dinner  hour  has  been  an  ^vaf/ter,%53i.'' 
element  in  contributing  to  the  ill  success  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  has  hitherto 
attended  the  half-time  system.    The  provision  of  washing  accommodation  at  the 
school  will  be  found  useful,  as  facilitating  the  adoption  of  the  half -day  system,  in 
places  where  the  school  and  factory  are  near  together  and  the  home  distant.  In 
reference  to  this  same  subject,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  curtailment  of 
school  hours  involved  by  the  conditions  of  a  half-time  system  ought  never  to  be 
considered  as  sufficient  excuse  for  the  omission  of  the  practical  side  from  the 
education  afforded.    The  instruction  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  plain  cooking,  and  Regard,  isss ; 
common  housewifery,  should  by  no  means  be  neglected,  any  more  than  the  sanaford,  2998.' 
instruction  of  boys  in  cyphering.    When  the  legislature  interferes  to  render  edu- 
cation compulsory,  it  seems  proper  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  account  of  the  more  immediate  daily  needs,  and  more  obvious  discomforts 
of  the  working  class  population,  upon  whom  such  legislation  presses  with  some 


weight. 
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173.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  time  of  life  at  which  full  time  employment  Anomaly  arising 


OUT    OF  THE  CONOI— 

should  be  permitted.    The  age  of  13  years  was  selected^in  all  the  earlier  factory  tional  Postpone- 

Acts  for  this  purpose,  and  the  selection  is  repeated  in  the  Elementary  Education  ^'^^^j^^^ij^" act'of 

Acts,  by  the  limitation  to  children  under  that  age  of  all  byelaws  for  enforcing  1874. 
compulsory  attendance,   A  dislocation  has  been  caused  in  the  system  thus  arranged,  Tio^^"' 

by  a  provision  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1874,  raising  the  age  for  full  time  employ-  stead,  12,741'; 

ment  l)y  one  year  in  the  case  of  all  children  who,  at  13  years  of  age,  shall  be  found  f/°|Iar^s^^i3^286  • 

unable  to  pass  in  such  standard  of  education  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  education  Brown,  15,412 ;  A. 

authorities.    This  provision  only  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January  1876.    It  fhanfnjis  fwaik'er 

has  been  very  forcibly  urged  upon  us  that,  unless  it  be  supplemented  by  a  17,139  ;'Brodrick, 
suitable  extension  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  its  operation  will  be  attended  (35), 

by  the  same  inconveniences  wliicli  we  have  above  noticed  as  following  upon  every  App.  p.  (31  )^ 
1.  i 


Marshall,  ]  2,923. 
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(Jiiance,  6806;  Walker,  6916; 
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7l»86 ;  Hill,  7068  ;  Merrick, 
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Wauchope,  19,192. 
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Wilkinson,  9783  ; 
Pullan,  12,44G. 


Tbst  op  Attendance 
AND  Standard  com- 
bined APPROVED. 
Clarke,  10,571 ;  * 
Clark,  11,719. 


postponement  of  the  age  for  first  employment,  in  default  of  a  general  rule  of 
compulsory  attendance.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  allowed  at  the  age  of 
13  to  be  employed  for  full  time  in  textile  factories  will  not,  as  a  rule,  go  on  working 
half-time  still  less  begin  to  work  half-time  if  they  have  hitherto  been  idle,  but  will 
seek  employment  in  some  occupation  as  yet  unregulated  or  not  subject  to  this  re- 
striction, or  else  simply  remain  unemployed.  Meantime  there  is"  no  power,  even  in 
towns  where  compulsory  byelaws  are  in  force,  to  send  them  back  to  school ;  and  thus 
the  provision  threatens  to  diminish  the  supply  of  labour  in  textile  factories  to  a 
serious  extent,  without  any  corresponding  educational  advantage.  This  over-sight, 
we  think,  ought  clearly  to  be  remedied,  and  in  futm^e,  no  proposition  for  limiting 
the  employment  of  children  should  be  considered  apart  from  the  corresponding 
educational  provision  for  utilising  the  time  thus  saved  from  toil. 

174.  Apart  from  this  anomaly,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  very  seriously  to 
consider  whether  we  could,  in  this  case,  recommend  the  assimilation  of  the  Acts, 
and  extend  to  all  other  trades  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1874.    The  4th 
Standard  has  been  fixed  by  the  Education  Department  in  England,  under  their 
power  in  this  behalf  contained  in  the  Acts,  and  this  standard,  which  comprises 
the  reading  of  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  the  writing  of  a  sentence  slowly  dictated 
once,  a  few  words  at  a  time,  from  a  reading  book,  and,  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as 
compound  rules  (common  weights  and  measures),  cannot  be  said  to  be  high  for 
scholars  of  13.    We  notice  that  the  5th  Standard  of  the  Scottish  code,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  equivalent  to  the  6th  Standard  of  the  English,  is  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Education  Board  for  Scotland.     Nevertheless  we 
fear  that  at  the  present  day,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  working  of  this 
provision  will  amount  to  an  exclusion  from  full  time  labour  of  a  very  large 
proj)ortion  of  the  children  who  attain  13.    The  figures  furnished  us  in  a  valuable 
report  compiled  at  our  request  by  Mr.  Smethurst,  clerk  to  the  Stockport  School 
Board,  are  instructive.  It  appears  that  out  of  1,330  children,  haK-timers,  presented 
for  examination,  at  the  last  inspection  of  the  schools  in  that  borough,  68  were 
aged  13  years  and  over.    Of  these  none  were  presented  in  Standard  6 ;  10  in 
Standard  5  ;  and  14  only  in  Standard  4.    That  is  to  say,  only  24  or  35*3  per  cent, 
were  j)resented  at  the  right  time  in  the  standard  now  required  as  a  condition 
for  full  time  employment.     Again,  of  those  aged  12,  287  in  number,  only  93, 
or  32*4  per  cent.,  were  so  presented.    The  average  of  passes  upon  the  number 
of  children  presented,  appears  to  have  been  91"  9  per  cent.    Thus  not  above  one 
thii'd  of  the  available  children  can  be  expected  next  year  to  qualify  for  full 
time  labour  in  textile  factories  in  Stockport,  unless  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874  should  have  given  a  considerable  stimulus  to  study. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  apprehension,  which  has 
been  expressed  to  us  on  all  hands,  that  the  operation  of  this  provision  will  be 
a  serious  injury  to  trade.    We  are  unable,  in  face  of  the  evidence  above  referred 
to,  to  recommend  its  immediate  extension  to  the  hardware  trades.    We  think, 
moreover,  that  the  inadequacy  of  school  accommodation  still  existing  in  many 
districts,  though  not,  we  hope,  long  to  continue,  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  this  connexion.     In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  desirability,  namely,  of 
assimilation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  as  between  trade  and  trade, 
the  inexpediency  of  introducing  a  new  anomaly,  the  hope  we  have  that  before 
long  it  may  be  possible  to  enact  such  a  provision  for  all  trades  alike,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  abundant  proof  before  us  of  the  wide  spread  neglect  of  the  education 
of  children  previous  to  their  employment,  we  consider  that  in  reference  to  textile 
factories,  the  requirements  of  a  standard  of  education,  as  a  condition  of  full  time 
employment  at  13,  ought  temporarily  at  least  to  be  suspended. 

175.  While  saying  this,  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  heartily  approving  the 
principle  of  an  educational  qualification  for  the  transition  from  half-time  to  full 
time  employment.  We  think  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  gradual 
application  of  an  attendance  test,  and  for  the  eventual  requirement  of  an  educa- 
tional standard.  We  consider  that  the  number  of  attendances  required  by  way  of 
attendance  test  ought  not  to  equal  the  full  number  of  attendances  which  are 
indicated  above  as  proper  for  the  half-time  system.  Changes  of  residence,  and 
other  accidents,  must  be  taken  into  account  and  we  think  it  will  be  for  the  present 
enough  to  require  525  attendances  in  the  three  years,  from  10  to  13,  of  the  child's 
half-time  career,  or  at  the  rate  of  175  per  annum,  to  be  made  up  at  discretion,  as 
a  condition  of  full-time  laboiu"  at  the  age  of  13.    Children  not  complying  with 
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tlie  law  in  this  particular  should,  remaiii  subject  to  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Education  Act  for  one  year  longer,  till  the  age  of  14. 

176.  We  are  unable  to  see  sufficient  reason  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of  Assimlation 
employment,  for  making  any  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  age  for  full  time  T^^AgI^v^-^uJ"^ 
employment  in  favour  of  cliildren  employed  in  mines,  or  in  agriculture.     We  sandford,  2921  3019; 
consider  that  the  age  ought,  in  mines,  to  be  raised  from  12  to  13,  and  that  the  Bowiiug,'4652  • 
same  age  should  ])e  adopted  in  the  more  effectual  system  which  we  propose  to  eeos  rBrewer.^esYg  • 
substitute  for  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act.    In  this  case,  as  Thom,  9^190 ;  Bi-  ' 
in  that  of  first  employment,  it  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to  remove  once  ii,648^"B:Lndaii^°'^^' 
for  ail  the  perpetual  grievance,  confusion,  and  difficulty,  which  arises  from  different  12,488. 
ages  being  prescribed  in  the  different  employments  competing  for  labour  in  the  cTs^f  (^urc'sf 
same  market.  (37);'App.'Dr(6'i); 


App.  F.  (6). 


Education  :  5.  Certificate  oe  Attendance. 


177.  We  have  now  to  notice  certain  complaints  made  by  schoolmasters  of  the  Recommendations 
workmg  of  the  half-tim_e  system.    The  making  out  of  the  forms  of  certificate  as  IrfrZ''''^'''''  ^'"'^ 
required,  by  the  Eactory  Acts  is  said  to  be  a  serious  burden  upon  their  time  Eedgrave,  S55 ; 
and  energies.     It  has  been  suggested  that  at  all  events  this  labom-  may  be  ^sgl""' Loudon*^'^^'^"' 
lightened  by  the  simple  process  of  marking,  instead  of  every  attendance  of  each  riiimore°455o';  '  ' 
cMld,  merely  the  absence  or  failure  to  attend.    Eorms  have  been  fm*nished  us,  1^23 '^'^b'u^  IvJ'^' 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  showing  that  this  system  will  effect  a  great  Evatt,'  7377/  TayioV, 
saving  of  labom* ;  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to  its  adoption.    Again,  the  copying  l^g^jj^^l^g^'io*^^'"* ' 
down  each  week  of  the  names  of  the  children  is  a  labour  which  ought  not,  it  is  Schofieid,  10,071'; 
urged,  to  fall  upon  the  schoolmaster,  and  we  think  it  is  more  reasonable  that  this  c^°|')^(fi^*^'(i4j'^'' 
burden  should  be  laid  upon  the  employer,  at  the  same  time  that  we  think  it  also  (26),  (3i). ' 
may  be  lightened,  by  altering  the  form  of  the  certificate  so  as  to  make  it  serve  for 

a  longer  period  than  one  week.    Such  forms  should,  we  think,  be  furnished  by  the 

Department ;  and  in  addition,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple  and. 

very  effectual  scheme  for  ensuring  the  exact  working  of  the  half-time  system, 

which  we  owe  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  J ames  Scattergood,  of  West  Bromwich,  q.  5474. 

manager  of  the  works  of  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company  in  that  place,  and  of 

Mr.  Sub-inspector  Striedinger.    The  idea  was  approved  of  l)y  many  witnesses  who  Ridyard,  9026 ;  King 

complained  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  present  system.    Mr.  Scattergood  has 

been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  the  schoolmaster  post  cards,  containing  a  form 

upon  which  the  absence  of  any  child  from  school  on  any  day  can  be  forthwith 

notified  to  himself.    Steps  are  then  taken,  upon  the  next  appearance  of  the  child 

at  work,  to  send  him  straight  back  to  school,  to  make  up  for  his  default  of 

attendance,  his  wages  of  course  being  diminished  by  the  amount  due  for  that 

day's  employment.    His  return  to  school,  as  well  as  his  havmg  made  up  his  default 

of  attendance,  are  in  like  manner  notified  by  an  exchange  of  post  cards  printed  in 

suitable  forms.    By  the  steady  carrying  out  of  tliis  system,  Mr.  Scattergood  assures 

us,  irregularity  of  attendance  at  school  is  practically  almost  extinguished,  and  would 

no  doubt  be  entirely  so,  but  for  the  fact  that  children,  upon  finding  that  the 

system  is  exceptional,  will  often  leave  the  works  where  it  is  enforced,  and  seek 

employment  elsewhere.    We  think  that  the  postage  expenses  of  carrying  out 

this  excellent  system  might  fairly  be  excused  to  the  occupier,  in  consideration 

of  the  public  benefit  contemplated  by  it ;  and  we  should  therefore  propose,  after 

the  analogy  of  the  post  card  system  above  recommended  in  regard  to  the  use 

of  relaxations,  that  post  cards  printed  in  the  form  described,  not  available  for  any 

other  purpose,  should  be  furnished  to  the  occupier  and  schoolmaster  respectively, 

upon  which  the  necessary  communication  as  to  the  absence  from  school  of  a  child 

upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  return  to  school  to  make  it  up  on  the  other,  might  be 

entered.    We  do  not  propose  that  the  use  of  this  expedient  should  be  obligatory. 

We  also  recommend,  that  similar  post  cards  should  be  supplied  to  schoolmasters, 

on  which  weekly  retmms  of  all  arrears  in  school  attendance  by  half-time  scholars 

should  be  made  out,  and  transmitted,  where  the  children  are  employed  in  regulated 

labour,  to  the  factory  inspector,  and  where  otherwise,  to  the  Local  Educational 

Authority.    This  provision  might  be  made  obligatory  in  the  case  of  every  public 

(ilementary  school. 

178.  In  one  or  two  instances  complaint  has  been  made  to  us  that  employers  Changes  op  School. 
have  assumed  to  prescribe  to  the  parents  of  children  whom  they  may  employ  fffg^'^'L^'^i  ^*^54o'3 
what  school  their  children  shall  attend  ;  the  object  being  we  beheve,  in  many  cases  TayioV,  8'98o°'9oo4;  ' 
a  very  proper  one,  to  ensure,  namely,  that  a  system,  which  it  costs  all  parties  so  ^^'cSheedy'^goii 
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seiden,9029;         mucli  tfouble  to  administer,  shall  result  in  the  giving  of  a  really  good  education 
Smith,' 9032 ;'         ^0  the  clilld.    SoHie  of  these  employers  have  themselves  built  schools,  and  take 
Si^Sst,  98oV;      great  interest  in  their  working.    Often,  however,  this  practice  may  he  adopted 
schoifieid,  10,090 ;         thc  cmploycr,  or  his  manager,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  trouble 
SSm!*i'o,io6 ;     of  keeping  the  school  attendance  books,  by  providing  that  there  should  be  as  few 
ciough,  12,962;  '         posslblc  to  kcep.    It  is  objected  that  in  the  result  the  practice  works  badly,  as 
pp.  .  (46),  Gomaii.  ^.^^^^^-j^g  ^  chauge  of  school  upon  the  children,  whenever  they  change  their  place 
of  employment ;  and  also  invidiously  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  interfering  with  his 
prospects  of  a  grant.    Against  this  must  be  set  the  advantage  of  keeping  half- 
*    ■      timers  together,  and  separating  them  from  regular  scholars.    It  appears,  however, 
that  sufiicient  care  has  not  in  all  cases  been  taken  to  avoid  interference  with  that 
free  choice  of  school,  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  parents,  upon  religious  grounds, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  sedulously  to  protect.    Although  we  do  not  see  that 
any  legislative  interference  as  between  employers  and  parents  in  this  particular  can 
beneficially  be  recommended,  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  complaint 
which  has  been  made,  and  to  say  that,  in  some  respects,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
Steele,  1570;  App.  D.  wcU  fouudcd.    It  would  oftcu  provc  advantageous  to  schoolmasters,  to  the 
(69),  (71).  children,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  in  view,  were  the  attendance  at  one 

school  to  be  reckoned  in  the  other  to  which  a  child  from  unavoidable  causes  may 
be  transferred ;  and  for  this  calculation  the  entries  in  the  child's  livret  or  work- 
book, which  we  shall  hareafter  propose,  would  furnish  the  necessary  information. 

Sanitary  Measuues  :  1.  Certificate. 

Statement 'of  the  179.  The  law  rcquircs  of  all  children  and  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  16,  as 
F  A^'i833  ss  11  14  ^  couditiou  of  employment  in  any  factory,  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  age 
F.A.  1844,  ss.  9-17.  and  physical  capacity  for  work.  This  certificate,  as  given  in  general  by  the  certify- 
Kedg!'^ve^39  surgcou.  Certifies  that  the  holder  has  the  ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of 

a  child  of  at  least  8  years  of  age,  or  of  a  young  person  of  at  least  13  years 
of  age,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  states  the  belief  of  the  certifying  ofiicial  that 
he  or  she  is  at  least  of  the  age  specified,  and  certifies  that  he  or  she  is  not 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  from  working  daily  in  the  factory 
F.A.  1844,  s.  16.       in  question.    The  certificate  was  originally  made  valid  only  for  employment  in 
the  particular  factory  for  which  it  was  granted,  or  in  a  factory  belonging  to  the 
same  employer,  and  within  the  district  of  the  certifying  surgeon  granting  it. 
F.A.E.A.  1867,  Sche-  Under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
s.^u.^"*  empowered,  for  any  particular  class  of  factories,  to  make  the  certificate  generally 

valid  within  the  district  of  the  same  certifying  sm'geon.    The  benefit  of  this 
s- 14.  modification  has  been  permitted  in  some  cases.    There  is  also  a  provision,  confined 

to  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  for  dispensing  with  the  surgeon's  certificate 
altogether,  and  substituting  such  other  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
think  expedient ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  inoperative.  Subject  to  these 
exceptions,  the  certificate  must  be  renewed  on  every  change  of  employment. 
Under  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  no  certificate  is  required,  and  it  rests  with 
the  inspector  to  discover  for  himself  when  any  one  employed  is  below  the  legal 
S^cTte^^'n  chaSe"  age,  and  to  p-osecute  accordingly  at  his  own  risk. 

JECTED  TO. 

180.  The  trouble  of  renewing  the  certificate  upon  every  fresh  engagement  of  a 
Pari-CT^'^Gf^c^oiii  ^^^^^^  ^r  youug  pcrsou,  and  its  cost,  even  at  the  lowest  rate  which  is  charged  for 
4436^  Dyson,  4477^'  if)  is  tlic  subjcct  of  vciy  general  complaint,  both  by  employers  and  employed.  At 
?eTt''5u?-''pot?eT"  prcscnt  time  the  burden  falls,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  employer  ;  but  that 
51.52;  Angrave,  this  is  so  appears  to  be  due  to  the  large  demand  for  juvenile  labour ;  and  in  an 
Car?er^92f-  Jack-  ^^^^^^'Gd  couditiou  of  the  labour  market,  it  would  be  virtually,  if  not  actually,  felt 
sou,  13,069; 'whym-  by  tlic  parent.  We  consider  that  in  this  instance  a  case  of  grievance  has  been 
(3i),^Bee4r.^''^'     estabUshcd,  wMch  it  would  be  desirable  to  remedy. 

Work«hopT  ^^^^  deficiency  of  the  law  with  respect  to  workshops  is  obvious,  and  calls 

for  amendment.  In  extending  to  them  the  certificate  system  of  the  Factory  Acts 
we  shall  be  removing  from  the  law  an  invidious  anomaly  and  a  fertile  source  of 
evasion.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be,- in  the  case  of  workshop  occupiers. 
Graves,  8223 ;  botli  from  the  slcnderncss  of  their  means  and  from  the  frequent  changes  of  em- 
Cameron,  18,274.  ploymeut  to  wliicli  they  are  liable,  so  great  an  aggravation  of  the  bm^den  now 
complained  of  by  the  occupiers  of  factories  as  to  render  it  necessary,  if  the  system 
is  to  b  J  extended  to  them,  that  it  should  be  first  made  lighter  and  less  vexatious 
in  its  incidence. 
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182.  But,  more  than  this,  it  will  be  cnenerally  allowed  that  no  part  of  the  ad-  uncuktaixtv  or  the 
ministration  of  the  Pactory  Acts  is  more  important  than  the  firm  and  impartial  Sys^i^m- 
enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  age  prescribed  for  the  commencement  of  half-  '5iT47spldainr""''^' 
time  and  full  time  labour;  nor  can  anything  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  all  con-  9233;  damp,  ylii? ; 
cerned,  than  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  the  law  should  depend  upon  ii,X'e!"m7;  '~ ' 
the  uniformity  of  the  practice,  the  judgment,  or  the  fidelity  of  many  hundred  Jones,  11,448 ;  Kio- 
medical  practitioners.     We  have  heard  frequent  complaints  of  their  diversity  of  %^allL].^if,ic,(i\ 
practice  from  inspectors  and  employers  :  a  child  will  be  refused  by  one  certifying 

sm'geon  and  be  passed  by  another :  a  surgeon  will  refuse  to  pass  a  child  and 

then  be  told  that  it  has  been  working  elsewhere  upon  the  certificate  of  another 

surgeon;  a  child  will  have  "two  ages,"  a  factory  age  and  a  school  age  t  an  m-  App.  e.  (3),  Cuiien. 

specter  will  find  scores  of  children  working  full  time  in  a  factory,  who,  as  the 

evidence  of  his  own  senses  tells  him,  are  far  below  that  age.    The  consequent 

uncertainty,  and  the  jealousy  which  is  produced  by  it,  is  a  serious  hindrance 

to  the  working  of  the  law.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  surgeon  endeavours  to 

exact  the  full  requirements  of  the  law  he  has  often  to  guard  against  every  sort 

of  device  and  deception. 

183.  We  think  that  more  use  should  be  made  of  the  registration  of  births,  now  Ceetificate  from 
for  many  years  obligatory  on  all  parents ;  and  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  a  BiRTfis!'^^'  ""^^ 
certificate  from  a  registrar  should  be,  wherever  practicable,  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment.   Under  the  present  law  it  may  be  produced,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  ^;f'^;j.ave*{43 
sm'geon  to  grant  a  certificate,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  verifying  of  it,  and  ijakcr,  sis  wood, 
for  substituting  it  in  the  place  of  that  part  of  the  surgeon's  certificate  which  ^^,i.^er^5i\^-"? Bury ' 
refers  to  age.    Mr.  Redgrave  indeed  would  be  content  with  the  surgical  certificate  5893 ;  Hutchinsou,  ' 
in  the  case  of  children,  deeming  the  test  of  their  physical  fitness  a  superior  con-  namei^^nT-'^M^^^^ 
sideration,  and  would  leave  it  optional  with  the  employer  of  a  young  person  above  gsss.  ' 

13  to  procure  either  a  birth  or  a  surgical  certificate.    But  we  think  that  no  o^^'^.j^'ss^sT  '  Meade 
witness  has  given  more  cogent  reasons  for  insisting  upon  a  more  certain  proof  of  King,  8741 ;  Feigie, 
the  actual  age,  which  it  must  be  remembered  is  the  first  legal  requirement.    Mr.  ^^^^  'if 399'''  ^"'^^^ ' 
Baker  and  many  other  witnesses  agree  in  urging  the  great  advantage  of  the  birth  Eickaids,  12,592; 
certificate  wherever  it  can  be  procured.    This  would  include  the  great  majority  fl^'^^^^i^ois^^ ' 
of  cases.     Even  in  Ireland,  where  compulsory  registration  has  been  more  re-  Murray,  16,328 ; 
cently  enacted,  we  were  informed  on  the  part  of  the  Registrar  General  that  ^nfie"  18,898''^ ^ ' 
probably  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  now  registered,  the  system  having  been  App.  c.,  Answers  to 
legally  compulsory  for  10  years.    We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  prepon-  Coie72035 ;  Waikcr 
derance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  retaining  the  surgical  examination  of  all  children  2504 ;  Scmdjhrd, 
before  employment,  because  below  the  age  of  13  there  are  many  who,  from  |'ji!^oid^^94i7'  ^^^^ ' 
weak  constitutions  or  bad  nourishment,  are  unfit  for  factory  work.   The  inspectors  Foiker,  11,205; 
concur  on  this  point.     Dr.  Arlidge,  a  certifying  surgeon  and  president  of  an  Davkt!'i'4!3^3GT ' 
association  including  from  300  to  400  of  the  certifying  sm'geons,  stated  that  Watson,  15,705 ; 
he  made  nearly  as  many  rejections  on  account  of  physical  inability  to  work  or  of  Q.^1329 ;*^Massey^^''' 
the  existence  of  some  disease,  as  on  the  score  of  age.  sno. 

184.  The  possibility  of  a  system  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  has  System  eecommen- 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  at  the  same  time  less  burthensome  to  all  parties,  has  been  Redgrave,  527 ; 
fullv^  sustained  by  the  evidence  before  us.    In  addition  to  that  of  the  inspectors  Ritchie,  9513 ;  Nixon, 

J  v  ^  1.  QQ3  .  Hunter 

we  would  refer  especially  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page,  Vicar  of  iij83.' 
Selsey.  We  propose  that  the  certificate  of  the  registrar  of  births  should  be  given,  App.  d.  (gs),  cg9). 
as  at  present  it  must,  wherever  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  employment,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  Is.  We  propose  that  this  certificate  should  be  printed  upon 
a  form  provided  by  the  Department,  and  made  up  in  a  folded  sheet  or  port- 
folio, backed  with  linen  or  canvas  so  as  to  be  durable  ;  the  name  and  age  being  so 
inscribed  as  to  render  alteration  or  interpolation  very  difiicult.  This  certificate 
should  then  be  endorsed  by  the  certifying  surgeon,  who  should  certify  the  child's 
fitness  for  employment ;  the  certificate  should  be  shown  to  the  schoolmaster, 
and  noted  by  him  in  the  school  register ;  but  should  at  all  times  be  retained  by 
the  employer,  and  bo  producible  when  required.  It  should,  however,  be  the 
property  of  the  child,  and  be  returned  on  any  change  of  employment.  On  any 
change  of  school  the  number  of  attendances  and  the  standard  attained  should 
be  entered  upon  it  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  such  attendance  should  be  reckoned  App.  p.  (7i<  ). 
towards  the  qualification  which  we  have  above  recommended  for  full  time  em- 
ployment. If  lost  this  certificate  would  have  to  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  the 
child  or  its  parent,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  employer,  if  lost  by  him ;  and  the  fresh 
certificate  should  be  marked  accordingly,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  tlie 
inspector.    Except  in  the  case  of  loss  or  forfeiture,  we  think  that  no  fresh  buLi;i\(,:. 
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certificate  or  fee  should  be  required  at  any  further  stage  of  the  child's  career,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  compulsory  to  renew  the^  certificate  of  fitness  on  change 
of  employment,  as  if  it  be  endorsed  upon  the  child's  permanent  certificate 
of  birth,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  personation.  By  this  means  the  tax  upon 
the  parent  or  employer  will  be  reduced  to  a  mi?iimum.  There  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  a  greater  necessity  for  the  renewal  of  the  surgical  certificate  upon  a 
change  of  employment  than  there  is  if  a  child  remains  in  the  same  factory  during 
the  three  years  of  its  half-time  employment;  nor  can  we  see  why  it  is  more 
necessary  to  renew  it  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  district  than  in  the  case  of  a 
change  from  one  factory  to  another  in  the  same  district,  provided  the  certificate 
be  endorsed,  as  above  recommended,  in  the  way  least  likely  to  admit  of  tamper- 
ing or  forgery,  and  be  marked  by  an  ofiS.ce  stamp. 

185.  When  a  parent  fails  to  produce  the  birth  certificate  of  his  child,  and  the 
double  responsibility  is  in  consequence  thrown  upon  the  surgeon,  of  estimating 
the  age,  as  well  as  of  certifying  the  physical  fitness  for  labom-,  we  think  a  fee 
should  be  chargeable  amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  the  sum  of  the  fees  pay- 
able in  ordinary  cases,  in  respect  of  the  birth  certificate,  to  the  registrar,  and  in 
respect  of  the  endorsement,  to  the  surgeon.  The  certificate  so  granted  should, 
as  at  present,  be  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  sub-divisional  inspector. 


Office  and  Duties. 
42  Geo.  3.  c.  103. 
Redgrave,  519  ; 
Arlidge,  1825  ; 
App.  C,  Answers  to 

Qu.  vin. 


F.A.'1833,  S.  12;r.A. 
1844,  s.  10. 


Redgrave,  524. 


Changes  recom- 
JIBNDED  AND  Effects 
ON  Remuneration  of 
Surgeons. 


Sanitaut  Measures  :  2.  Certifying  Surgeons. 

186.  The  Certifying  Surgeons  have  been  entrusted  with  important  fimctions 
ever  since  their  first  institution.  The  Act  of  1802  required  employers  to  call  in 
competent  medical  men,  at  the  instance  of  two  visiting  justices,  in  cases  of  infec- 
tious disorder ;  and  the  Factory  Acts  since  1833  have  authorised  the  inspectors 
of  factories  to  appoint  medical  practitioners  as  certifying  sm'geons  under  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  certificates  required  by  law  before 
employment,  and  have  laid  down  regulations  as  to  their  duties  and  remuneration. 
Parallel  with  these  provisions  there  appears  to  be  still  in  force  the  option  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  any  surgeon,  subject  to  the  counter-signature  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  We  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which  this  option  has  been 
used. 

The  appointment  of  certifying  surgeon  appears  as  a  general  rule  to  be  readily 
accepted,  and  in  many  places  to  be  held  by  practitioners  of  eminence.  The 
number  holding  such  appointments  is  above  1,000.  They  are  paid  by  fees,  which 
by  the  Act  of  1844  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  inspector,  on  the  demand  of  an  occupier 
of  a  factory,  within  limits  depending  upon  the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  the 
distance  of  the  factory  from  the  residence  of  the  surgeon.  The  fees  so  fixed  are  not 
to  be  less  than  1*.,  or  more  than  5*.,  for  any  one  visit ;  unless  more  than  10  persons 
are  examined.  For  each  examination  at  large  works  they  usually  m^ake  a  special 
contract  with  the  employer,  who  pays  the  fees.  Complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  fee  exacted  for  a  visit  to  works  employing  a  small  number  of  children,  and 
the  inspectors  have  authorised  in  such  cases  the  examination  at  the  residence  of 
the  sm-geon  for  the  statutory  fee  of  sixpence  a  head.  With  reference  to  such 
complaints,  as  well  as  to  the  extension  of  the  examination  to  workshop  children, 
which  we  are  about  to  propose,  we  have  procured  through  the  inspectors  a 
return  from  the  certifying  surgeons  of  their  ofl&cial  receipts ;  an  abstract  of 
which  is  as  follows :— 


Number 

of 
Returns 
received. 

Incomes 

Rates  for  Certificates. 

over 
500/. 

over 
400/. 

over 
300/. 

over 
200/. 

over 
100/. 

over 
50/. 

over 
20/. 

over 
10/. 

under 
10/. 

No.  who  charge 
according  to 
Circular. 

Amount  charged 
not  specified. 

605 

5 

5 

20 

23 

51 

56 

52 

66 

327 

135 

232 

187.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  our  impressions  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  the  certifying  surgeons  which  the  changes  we  propose  will 
produce.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abolition  of  an  examination  on  change  of 
employment  will  reduce  the  work  required  of  them ;  on  the  other  hand  there  will 
be  few  districts  in  which  there  will  not  be  a  considerable  accession  on  account  of 
the  workshop  children.    We  recommend  that  the  examination  by  certifying  sm^- 
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geons  slioiild  be  extended  to  all  children  whose  labour  is  regulated  by  the  Con- 
solidated Act.  The  same  option  of  sending  them  to  be  examined  by  the  certifying 
surgeon  at  his  residence,  which  has  been  conceded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  occupiers  of  small  factories,  should  be  granted  to  all  the  smaller  industries 
now  to  be  included.    Mr.  Baker,  however,  and  many  of  the  inspectors  who  are  in  q.  860;Waiker,  2586; 
favour  of  the  system  of  certifying  surgeons,  attach  great  importance  to  their  visits  ^stie*^"i9  434  ^ ' 
to  the  factories,  both  as  keeping  alive  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  Redgrave,  58  ;'ai-- 
also  as  a  means  of  detecting  incipient  contagious  disease.     It  may  therefore  be  J^g^ts^^^^ '  stansfew, 
desirable  to  continue  the  provision  that  the  examination  should  be  at  the  factory, 
unless  the  number  of  protected  persons  employed  is  under  a  certain  numbero  We 
think,  however,  that  the  number  should  be  raised  from  five,  as  at  present,  to  ten. 

188.  Another  duty  imposed  upon  the  certifying  surgeon  by  the  Factory  Acts,  Reports  op  Acci- 
is  to  attend  at  the  factory  when  any  serious  accident  has  occurred  "  with  the 

"  least  possible  delay,"  and  then  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  to  the  in-  ^^'^^ 
spector  of  the  district.  In  passing  we  would  remark  that  we  think  that  such  report 
should  be  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  officer  (at  present  sub-inspector)  in 
charge  of  the  subdivision,  and  not  as  in  the  Act  above  referred  to,  to  "  the  office 
"  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories."  Tor  any  purposes  of  immediate  investigation, 
it  is  the  sub-inspector  who  is  on  the  spot,  to  whom  it  is  important  that  the  notifi- 
cation should  be  made. 

189.  We  are  informed  that  in  some  districts,  es2:)ecially  in  Ireland,  it  is  difficult  medical  officers  in 
to  prociu'e  surgeons  to  fill  the  appointments  of  certifying  officers.    When  tliis  is  "jj^^!  s^j^JeoniT'"'^^' 
the  case,  we  think  the  dispensary  surgeons  or  poor  law  medical  officers  should  Monseii,i 8,803 ; 
perform  the  duties.  App.  c.  (43). 

190.  We  have  now  to  notice  some  representations  made  to  us  by  the  certifying  Place  op  Ex-uvuna- 
surgeons  themselves.    Some  witnesses  deprecated  the  obligation  to  receive  the 

children  and  those  bringing  them  at  then*  residences  or  places  of  business.  We 
are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  would  impose  any  undue  hardship  on  the 
surgeon,  and  we  think  that  if  it  is  worth  his  while  to  accept  the  appointment, 
the  field  of  which  we  are  proposing  to  extend,  he  may  fairly  be  requbed  to 
appoint  some  place,  either  at  his  own  dwelling  or  surgery  or  at  one  more  con- 
venient to  himself,  and  some  regular  and  published  day  and  hour  of  the  week 
for  the  purpose,  it  bemg  always  competent  to  the  employer  as  now  to  arrange  by 
preference  for  his  visit  to  the  place  of  employment,  provided  that  no  higher  fee 
than  sixpence  be  exacted  from  the  parent  in  respect  of  each  child. 

191.  Dr.  Arlidge,  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  represented,  and  other  medical  Inspection 
professional  witnesses,  made  some  additional  suggestions.  Some  of  these  were  oth^  suggestions^ 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dm'ing  the  consideration  of 

the  Factory  Bill,  1874,  and  were  brought  to  om*  notice  by  'Mr.  Baker,     The  Q.  1277. 
following  are  these  proposals  : — 

"  Directions  in  which  the  duties  of  Certifpng  Surgeons  might  be  advantageously  extended 

and  enlarged. 

"  1.  That  tliey  should  have  more  extensive  sanitary  powers  with  respect  to  factories.  Q.  1420. 
At  present  the  duty  of  the  certifying  surgeon  terminates  when  he  has  examined  and  passed 
or  rejected  some  children  (or  young  persons).  We  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  empowered 
to  pay  periodical  visits  to  every  portion  of  a  factory,  to  examine  into  its  sanitary  and  hygienic 
condition,  and  that  he  should  report  his  opinion  of  the  same  to  the  inspector  (or  sub-inspector), 
and  be  remunerated  for  this  duty  in  a  similar  manner  as  reporting  upon  accidents  after  a 
fixed  scale. 

"  2.  That  he  shall  have  the  power  of  granting  children  (or  young  persons)  special  certificates 
to  engage  in  certain  processes  of  manufacture,  and  not  necessarily  for  the  whole  factory,  thus 
finding  for  children  disqualified  for  severe  labour  methods  of  improvement  of  an  easier  kind. 

"  3.  That  he  should  have  the  same  power  with  respect  to  workshops  as  to  factories. 

"  4.  That  he  should  have  the  same  power  with  respect  to  bakehouses  and  mines. 

"  5.  That  the  certifying  surgeon  be  allowed  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  the  applicant  be  not 
efficiently  vaccinated. 

"  G.  That  in  the  case  of  workshops,  the  certifying  surgeon  should  have  power  to  certify  their 
capacity  to  accommodate  a  certain  number  of  workers,  and  that  it  should  be  an  offence 
against  law  for  a  greater  number  to  be  employed  therein. 

"7.  That  he  should  have  power  to  compel  proper  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  decency 
and  convenience  of  workers,  and  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of  '  excreta.' " 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  recommendations  meet  many  of  these  suggestions.    In  Ariidge,  1351,  use 
reference,  however,  to  the  first  of  them,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  desirable  to  Arden%2,o85 
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Stansfeld,  13,342 
W  atson, 15,724. 


Vaccination. 

Arlidge,  1468  ; 
Massey,  8160. 


Value  of  the  aid 

GIVEN  BY  THE  CeETI- 
FYING    SuilGEONS  IN 

administering  the 
Acts. 


Alleged  Deterio- 
eation  op  the  fac- 
TORY Population. 

Q.  9868  ;  Arlidge, 
1336,  1479  ; 
Arden,  12,090  ; 
Hunter,  12,181  ; 
Poppleton,  12,779  ; 
Watsou,  1.5,745  ; 
Pardon,  17,657  ; 
Drummond,  19,673. 


App.  D.  (85). 


extend  so  far  the  functions  of  these  officers.  To  do  so  would  greatly  increase  the 
expenses  imposed  upon  employers,  and  the  duties  which  it  is  sought  to  place 
upon  certifying  sm-geons,  are  or  ought  to  he  sufficiently  performed  hy  the  inspect- 
ing staff.  Hitherto  the  certifying  surgeon  has  only  heen  called  in  when  required. 
These  proposals  would  render  their  services  constant,  and  in  some  cases  would 
engross  the  whole  of  their  time.  No  douht  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  young 
workers  would  often  be  beneficial,  but  it  would  be  going  beyond  what  Government 
can  properly  undertake,  to  carry  on  a  continual  medical  inspection  of  all  places  of 
work.  Such  inspection  might  be  with  almost  equal  propriety  extended  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor. 

192.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  vaccination  should  be  a  condition  of  the 
surgical,  certificate,  and  this  we  think  a  desirable  addition,  considering  that  the 
failure  of  a  parent  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  is  in  itself  an  offence  punishable 
by  law,  and  that  nowhere  is  contagion  more  likely  to  be  disastrous  than  in  crowded 
places  of  work. 

193.  We  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry  without 
'  testifying  to  the  ample  evidence  which  came  to  our  notice  of  the  interest  which 

many  of  the  certifying  surgeons  take  in  tlieir  work,  and  expressing  our  belief 
that  the  important  share  taken  in  the  administration  of  the  factory  Acts  by  the 
members  of  a  profession  distinguished  by  its  scientific  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  fair  acceptance  which  those  Acts  are  now  obtaining 
among  all  classes  whom  they  affect. 

194.  It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  offer  some  remarks  upon  certain 
evidence  which  was  given  as  to  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  population  in 
manufacturing  towns,  some  of  which,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Perguson,  of  Bolton, 
a  certifying  surgeon,  led  to  some  correspondence  and  discussion  in  newspapers. 
That  among  the  population  which  for  more  than  one  generation  has  lived  in 
crowded  towns  and  depended  chiefly  on  employment  in  textile  factories  and  in 
an  unhealthy  atmosphere  there  is  generally  a  weaker  physical  development,  and 
possibly  less  vigorous  constitution  and  stamina,  than  among  those  who  breathe 
pure  air  and  enjoy  more  wholesome  diet,  we  do  not  doubt.  We  concur,  however, 
in  the  opinions  expressed  to  us,  that  the  habits  of  life  of  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  conduce  more  to  ill-health  than  the  conditions  of  their  industrial 
occupations.  Meals  hurriedly  prepared  and  eaten,  the  neglect  of  infants  left  to 
child  nurses,  intemperance,  and  the  common  use  of  chewing  tobacco  by  little 
boys,  must  be  fertile  causes  of  degeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes,  that  the  general  impression  made  by 
the  factory  children  upon  their  assistant  commissioners,  was  in  many  respects 
not  unfavourable,  and  as  compared  with  the  children  of  the  east  end  of  London, 
or  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool,  was  "  markedly  superior."  In  the  remark- 
able and  careful  statement  of  Mr.  Hoberts,  who  was  employed  as  a  medical 
assistant  in  the  same  inquiry,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  he  shows  that  in 
the  last  40  years  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  factory  children,  so  that  at  each  period  of  employment  they  measure  one 
inch  more  round  the  chest  than  children  of  the  same  age  did  40  years  since.  We 
hope  that  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education,  not  only  in  the  primary  schools, 
but  in  its  higher  branches,  to  which  many  of  this  section  of  the  population  are 
resorting,  and  the  many  ameliorating  influences  which  are  at  work  upon  society, 
wdll  tend  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  prudent  and  economical  ways 
of  life,  and  that  the  shortened  hours  which  now  prevail  in  almost  every  industry, 
will  show  in  the  course  of  another  generation  results  as  progressive  and  satis- 
factory as  those  which  have  already  followed  upon  the  regulation  of  women  and 
employment  of  children  in  factories  and  workshops. 


Statement   op  the 
Law  under  P. A. 
1844,  and  F.A.E.A., 
1864. 

Redgrave,  59. 


Sanitary  Measures  ;  3.  Condition  op  Places  op  Work. 
195.  Confining  om-selves,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  law, 
we  find  that  the  oldest  of  the  provisions  for  securing  the  liealth  of  the  workers 
in  factories  is  that  of  the  Act  of  42  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  (The  Health  and  Morals  of 
Apprentices  Act),  which  requhes  the  washing  with  lime  of  the  walls  and  ceihng, 
and  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  windows  and  openings  to  ensm^e  a 
proper  supply  of  fresh  au'.  In  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  the  provision  for  lime-, 
washing  once  a  year  is  repeated,  but  that  for  ventilation  is  dropped  out.  In  the 
Factory  Act  of^  1844  the  lime-washing  provision  is  re-enacted,  and  a  penalty  is 
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Hanisou,  -iOl; 


affixed.    The  Act  in  wliicli  most  was  done  in  tliis  direction  was  the  Factory  Acts 
Extension  Act  of  186i<,  which,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  placed  under  regulation 
six  trades,  selected  because  of  the  uuliealtliiness  of  the  conditioiis  under  which 
they  were  then  carried  on.    There  is  also  a  provision  for  giving  validity,  subject  AppVcr(i5),  Astiey; 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Special  Ilulcs  which  may  be  made  ^P^:  ^-  c^'^'^- 
by  the  occupier  of  a  factory,  with  a  view  to  enforce  among  the  people  employed  Red-rave,  304 ; 
the  necessary  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation.    In  consolidating  the  law  Baker,  899, 905 ; 
we  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  should  be  extended  to  all  factories  m° y^'i 0,44-2 ; 
and  workshops;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  enacted,  in  the  case  of  every  Miisgrave,__  17^,507 ; 
place  of  work,  that  it  should  "  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  ventilated  mcM;!1i'ou''.i8,6!); 


IVdlivv.  1  119. 


in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  any  gases,  j^^^'^p"''"^'^"'^^^'^^'^ 
"  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture  that  may  be  camerouVis/jVs; 
"  iniurious  to  health."  "  iV^'f ^■''''''^ ' ' 

•J  _  ^         McAllen,  19,756. 

196.  A  provision  in  the  Bakehouses  Hegnlation  Act  appears  wortliy  of  being  ErFLuviA. 
preserved  and  coupled  with  the  above.    It  runs  as  follows  : — "  Every  bakehouse, 
"  wherever  situate,  shall  be  kept    *  *     free  from  effluvia  arising  from 
"  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance." 

197.  The  Eactory  Acts  Exteiision  Act  of  18G7  contains  a  general  provision  undeuF.a.e.a., 
against  overcrowding  in  factories  applicable  to  the  general  class  of  factories,  i8fi^>  a"ci  f.a.  i8 
including  those  of  1864<,  but  not  to  textile  factories  ;  also  a  provision  exempting  iJc.i.mav 
factories  und(M'  the  Act  of  1867  from  tlie  rule  of  lime-Avashing.    The  Wc^rkshops 
Act  of  1807,  in  giving  to  an  inspector  the  right  to  examine  the  condition  ot  a 

factory,  and  of  tlie  workers  therein,  but  not  to  enforce  the  law,  mentions,  among 
the  matters  that  he  may  examine,  those  witliin  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  ]!:ik<  r,  ;  j-atcr- 
Act,  1866;  but,  upon  the  transference  of  the  jurisdiction  over  workshops  to  the 
inspectors  by  the  Act  of  1871,  no  notice  Avas  taken  of  sanitary  matters,  which 
accordinglj^  remain,  except  as  regards  the  mere  examination,  outside  their  i  juris- 
diction.   In  the  Act  of  1871,  there  is  no  special  sanitary  provision. 

198.  Under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  section  19,  the  word  "  nuisances "  is  rAr.ALM:i>  ri.-ovi- 
detined  to  include  "  any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not  already  under  the  H','iliL\T  AcL^'""''^*' 
"  operation  of  any  general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  factories  or  bakehouses, 

"  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated  in  sucli  a  maimer  as  to  render 
"  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  gases,  A^apours,  dust,  or  other  imparities 
"  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on  therein,  that  are  a  nuisance  or 
"  injua'ious  or  dangerous  to  health,  or  so  overcrowded  Avhile  work  is  carried  on  as 
"  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  employed  therein."  And 
this  definition  is  repeated  in  the  Consolidated  Act  of  last  year,  the  Public  TIealth 
Act,  1875.  In  this  way  places  of  work  outside  the  limits  of  the  Eactory  Acts  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities,  who  arc  also  charged  Avith 
the  same  power  of  interference  to  prevent  overcrowding,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
inspectors  of  factories  in  factories  other  than  textile. 

199.  It  will  be  necessary  in  framing  the  provisions  of  a  consolidated  factory  law  Wokksikh  s  m  ma- 
to  point  out  clearly  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  local  aiithoritics  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  is  in  future  to  extend.  The  word  "  already"  in  the  above  defmition, 
in  its  transference  from  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  to  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1875, 
seems  to  have  caused  a  drojiping  by  the  way,  out  of  the  provision  in  question,  of  all 
the  workshops  ;  which  in  1866  were  not,  but  in  1875  were,  "  already  under  the 
"  operation  of  a  general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  factories,"  that  is  to  say,  under 
the  Eactory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1871.  We  have  seen  that  the  functions  of 
the  inspectors  of  factories  for  sanitary  purposes  are,  as  regards  Avorkshops,  nuga- 
tory; and  wo  arc  compelled,  therefore,  to  believe  that  workshops  are  at  present, 
in  respect  of  sanitary  matters,  entirely  unregulated  by  laAv.  The  factories  under 
the  Eactory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867  arc  not  in  the  same  position,  because 
they  are  sul)ject  to  the  sections  above  quoted  of  thf^  Act  of  1861,  Avhich  arc 
incorporated  with  that  Act. 


SKXT  UNDKK  No  S ANI- 
TAKV  KlCCrLATloN. 


200.  We  recommend  that  the  duties  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  local  liixoMMEKnATioss 
authorities  should  be  saved  in  all  cases  where  a  factory  or  workshop  is  part  of  a  itc.'"'  """"""^ 
dwelling-house.  We  recommend  the  general  extension  of  the  sanitary  provisions 
above  quoted  to  all  places  of  work  under  the  control  of  the  inspectors,  except 
in  dAvelling  houses  Avhere  none  but  inmates  are  eiuployed;  which  should,  we 
tliink,  be  reserved  to  the  local  autlioiities.  We  recommend  further  that  the 
enlbrcement  of  sanitary  provisions  should  be  ex|)ressly  made  the  duty  of  ins[)ectors 
1-  h 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Privies,  &c. 
App.  C.  (5),  Cooke 
Taylor. 


Protection  in  Wet- 
spinning. 


p.  25. 


Walker,  2445  ;  App. 
C.  (2)  ;  Hind,  17,456. 


Fans    in  China 
scouring. 
Baker,  1117  ; 
Arden,  12,070. 


Baker,  774  ;  Arlidge,' 
1470  ;  May,  10,455  ; 
Hollins,  11,094; 
Eolker,  11,152  ; 
Heath,  11,356; 
Bloor,  11.408. 


of  factories  in  all  places  to  wliicli  tlieir  powers  extend.  We  consider  tliat  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  specifying  this  as  tbeir  duty,  however  it  may  have  been 
included  in  the  general  words  describing  and  defining  their  o£B.ce.  We  recommend 
further  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  inspector  to  call  in  the  local  sanitary 
ofiicer,  the  certifying  surgeon  of  the  locality,  or  other  medical  or  sanitary  autho- 
rity, to  advise  with  him  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  factory  or  workshop, 
and  the  proper  remedies ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  payment  of  such 
services. 

201.  Prom  the  Public  Health  Act  we  derive  another  suggestion.  We  think 
that  a  provision  corresponding  to  section  38  of  that  Act  should  be  embodied  in 
the  Consolidated  Pactory  Act. 

"38.  Where  it  appears  to  any  local  authority  by  the  report  of  their  surveyor  that  any 
house  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  factory  or  building  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  employed  or  intended  to  be  employed  at  one  time  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business, 
the  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  by  written  notice  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
such  house,  within  the  time  therein  specified,  to  construct  a  sufiicient  number  of  waterclosets, 
earth-closets,  or  privies  and  ashpits  for  the  separate  use  of  each  sex. 

"  Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  anysuch  notice  shall  be  liable  for  each 
default  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  to  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  the  default  is  continued." 

Provision  for  proper  washing  accommodation  should  also  be  included. 

202.  Coming  now  to  the  clauses  applicable  only  to  particular  trades  or  processes, 
we  notice  that  a  special  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  of  1844  for  the  protection 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  process  of  wet  spinning  of  flax,  &c.  This  provision 
has  not  been  duly  enforced.  We  quote  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and 
Holmes ; — 

"  The  means  which  are  employed  to  prevent  the  workers  from  being  wetted 
"  are  either  to  place  a  guard,  or  splash-board  in  front  of  the  spindles,  the  workers 
"  being  also  provided  with  aprons,  or  as  is  almost  universal  in  the  Irish  spinning 
"  mills,  to  trust  to  the  aprons  only  *  «  *  The  aprons,  which  are  worn 
"  over  the  light  garments  in  which  the  spinners  worlv,  do  not  afi:ord,  however, 
"  by  any  means  perfect  protection,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  the  amount  of 
"  steam  which  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  troughs  is  at  times  so  great  that  the 
"  wet  is  constantly  dropping  from  above." 

Mr.  Carmichael,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers,  of  Dundee,  has  favoured 
us,  at  om'  request,  with  the  following  specification  of  the  fender  or  splash-board 
adopted  at  the  Dens  Works  :— 

"  In  wet  spinning  of  flax  the  spray  thrown  off  by  the  spindles  and  flyers, 
especially  in  heavy  sizes,  is  a  cause  of  great  discomfort  to  the  workers,  wet- 
ting the  floors  of  the  rooms,  and  also  wetting  the  girls  employed.  To  obviate 
this  we  many  years  ago  introduced  an  iron  fender  in  front  of  the  spindles,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  them  as  not  to  impede  the  piecing  of  ends  and  doifing 
of  the  bobbins.  This  fender  has  at  its  under  side  a  bend  similar  to  the  water 
collector  on  the  eaves  of  houses  into  which  the  spray  collects,  and  runs  off  to 
the  end  of  the  frame,  where  it  is  joined  to  a  water  pipe  that  collects  and  carries 
to  the  outside  all  the  spray  from  the  frames  in  a  room.  It  makes  the  rooms 
more  comfortable  and  the  floors  dry,  and  allows  them  to  be  lime-washed  twice 
a  week,  making  them  healthy  and  cheerful  to  look  on." 
We  think  that  better  enforcement  should  be  given  to  this  section  in  future. 

203.  Special  clauses  were  enacted  in  the  Acts  of  1867,  empowering  an  inspector 
to  direct  the  use  of  a  fan  in  grinding  trades,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of 
dust.  This  provision  should  also  be  retained ;  we  regret  to  find  that  it  has  not 
as  yet  operated  so  as  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workers  in 
some  of  the  most  fatal  c;  the  processes  to  which  it  is  applicable.  We  desne  to 
can  attention  to  a  single  instance,  in  the  hope  that  publicity  may  lead  to  some 
invention  which  may  remove  what  appears  to  be  a  reproach  to  human  ingenuity, 
if  not  a  public  scandal.  The  finer  kinds  of  porcelain  must,  it  appears,  in  order 
to  secure  due  graduation  of  heat,  be  packed  for  the  oven  while  still  moist  in 
boxes^  of  powdered  flint.  After  baking,  the  sand,  which  forcibly  adheres  to  the 
clay,  is  removed  by  brushes,  the  workers  having  in  consequence  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  particles  of  fine  dust.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
work  so  simple  should  not  admit  of  being  done  without  the  close  presence  of  the 
humi;n  Avorker;  and  yet  we  are  told  on  good  authority  that  those  who  are 
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employed  infallibly  lose  their  health,  and  for  the  most  part,  within  a  very  few 
years,  their  life.  A  mechanical  aj^pliance  for  creating  an  in-draught,  and  so 
carrying  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  dust,  is  in  use  at  Messrs.  Minton's,  hut 
it  is  expensive,  and  not  wholly  efficacious.  The  use  of  respirators  has  often  been 
recommended,  and  might,  we  tliink,  be  better  enforced  than  it  is  under  the 
provisions  for  special  rules  in  factories.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  gMs  employed  in  the 
pottery  manufacture  are  too  reckless  to  use  them,  without  more  stringent  means 
than  have  hitherto  been  adopted  for  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

204.  Our  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  processes  of  dpst  in  Cakding 
carding  and  heckhng  flax,  on  account  of  the  dust  which  is  constantly  raised,  and 

inhaled  by  the  workers.    Much  may  be  done  to  carry  off  this  dust,  in  upcast  HumiitoD 'Ss.3- 
shaf  ts ;  and  we  think  that  such  measures  of  relief  as  have  been  ascertained  to  be  M'v-  d-  (91)1  Hind, 
practicable  should  be  enforced  by  the  inspectors. 

205.  We  have  seen  that  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867  are  exempted  from  lime-washing. 
the  rule  of  Kmc- washing.     There  are  many  places  of  work  Ijelonging  to  the  j[^''''fgj]7'j^^,P ' 
general  class  of  factories,  brickworks,  for  instance,  iron  rolling  mills,  and  rope  wood,  uiks  • 
walks,  in  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on  such  a  provision.    At  the  same  Gpuid,  1 2,2:18;  Hind, 
time  there  are  some  belongmg  to  this  class,  printing  offices,  for  instance,  in  which  (12)!  Osw!Id.  ^' 

it  is  as  urgently  needed  as  in  any.  Some  elasticity  appears  to  be  required,  and  we 
propose  that  in  future  the  exemption  of  a  place  of  work  from  the  rule  of  lime- 
washing  should  be  specially  allowed  in  certam  cases.  The  classes  of  factories  to 
be  exempted  should  be  specified,  and  power  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
add  to  their  numbers. 

206.  For  sanitary  reasons  meals  are  not  allowed  in  any  case  to  be  taken  by  Meals  prohibited 
protected  persons  in  any  part  of  a  glass  manufactory  where  the  materials  are  factoeies^^"^*"  ' 
mixed,  or  in  a  flint  glass  manufactory,  in  the  grinding,  cutting,  and  polishing,  f.  a.  e.a.,  isgt.s.  s. 
This  same  general  prohibition  is  also  in  force  as  to  any  part  of  a  lucifer  match  t.a.e.a.,  i864,  s.  c. 
manufactory,  except  the  wood  cutting  room  ;  and  in  earthenware  manufactories,  i^.ssg. 

as  to  the  dipping  houses,  dippers  drying  rooms,  and  china  scouring  rooms.    It  is 
obviously  desirable  to  continue  it. 


Sanitahy  Measures:  4.  Fencing  of  Machinehy. 

207.  With  sanitary  provisions  may  be  classed  those  for  the  fencing  of  dangerous  Repeal  of  Puo- 
machinery.     The  Acts  have,  in  this  resj)ect,  worked  well:  and  in  view  of  the  peom\ui  f  o'ri>!N^^^ 
frightful  number  of  accidents  reported  every  year,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  ino  machinery  out 
too  stringent.    We  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  suggested  deficiencies  ^^j.^.'^i^  Y  Anien 
in  the  law,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  by  improved  provisions  better  security  12,024';  Eimy.ujS'i'; 
could  not  be  attained.    The  powers  of  the  inspectors  extend  to  the  directing  that  ^tf  T)si)oni 
any  machinery  which  they  think  dangerous  shall  be  securely  fenced,  but  subject  (13),  Lakoiiian,  (■''>'.)), 
to  a  reference  to  arbitration.     The  peremptory  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  t^uUeu. 
fencing  of  machinery,  apart  from  the  receipt  of  notice  from  the  inspector,  are 

limited,  to  every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam  engine  or  water- 
wheel  or  other  mechanical  power,  whether  in  the  engine  house  or  not,  and  every 
part  of  a  steam  engine  and  water-wheel,  and  every  hoist  or  teagle,  near  to  which 
children  or  young  persons  are  liable  to  pass  or  be  employed,  and  all  parts  of  the 
mill-gearing  in  a  factory,  and  every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  secured  ;  and  this 
provision,  so  far  as  concerns  mill-gearing,  has  been  further  limited,  by  the  Factory 
Act,  1856,  section  4,  to  those  parts  thereof  with  which  childi-en  and  young  persons 
and  women  are  liable  to  come  in  contact,  either  in  passing  or  in  their  ordinary 
occupation  in  the  factory.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  danger,  even  to  young 
persons  and  children,  is  not  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  machinery  with  which 
they  may  bo  thought  on  a  hearing  of  a  case  to  have  been  fairly  "  liable  to  come 
"  in  contact."  We  conceive  that  the  principle  of  protection  against  accident,  Patrick,  2o,5si ; 
which  in  the  earlier  factory  Acts  was  not  confined  to  the  classes  of  persons  pro-  App.'c.*(  18)^0. 
tected  by  law  in  respect  of  hoiu's  of  labour,  may  be  considered  to  extend  to  all  (is),  Mo.styu. 
dangerous  machinery ;  and  that  the  limitation  contained  in  the  Act  of  1856 
ought  therefore  to  be  repealed. 

208.  A  second  precaution,  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  represented  to  us,  Provision  tor  Re- 
among  others,  by  Mr,  Mostyn,  the  Sub-inspector  for  South  Wales,  points  to  the  q 993 App.^c. 
enactment  of  penalties  in  a  consolidated  Act  upon  the  failure  to  replace  fencing,  (is).' 
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Eencing  in 
Scutch  jMilis. 
Walker,  17.750  ; 
Dempster,  17,825  ; 
Bernard,  17,833  ; 
McCaw,  17,924  ; 
Hamilton,  18,048  ; 
Cameron,  ie,302  ; 
App.  D.  (65). 


Dempster,  17,8G7 


Flax 


whicli  has  been  removed  for  purposes  of  repair  or  otherwise.  This  also  should 
clearly  be  effected  in  any  revision  of  the  law. 

209.  In  this  connexion  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  class  of  accidents  very 
prevalent  in  the  flax  scutching  mills  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Those 
who  feed  the  rollers  with  the  flax  are  accustomed  to  stand  close  to  them,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  drawn  in  between  the  teeth  of  the  machinery,  either  through 
misjudging  their  distance,  or  from  their  wrists  becoming  entangled  in  the  flax. 
The  usual  precaution  adopted  is  the  clumsy  one  of  a  sort  of  harness  or  strait- 
jacket,  which  prevents  the  feeder  from  moving  beyond  ;a  certain  pouit  in  the 
direction  of  the  machinery.  As  in  the  case  of  the  respirator,  and  of  all  other 
precautions  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  individual  worker  for  their  appli- 
cation, this  device  is  constantly  being  neglected,  and  with  very  lamentable  results. 
A  better  precaution  has  been  described  to  us,  both  simple  and  effective,  which 
consists  in  a  pair  of  false  rollers,  revolving  in  front  of  the  dangerous  machinery, 
by  which  a  warning  is  given  when  the  hand  of  the  feeder  gets  too  near.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  feeding  board  should  be  so  wide  as  to  prevent  the 
feeder  reaching  to  the  rollers.  In  this  case  also  the  powers  which  tbe  law  gives 
appear  sufficient,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  used,  not  without 
discretion,  but  with  firmness.  ^ 


Evidence  against 
Kestricti.ons  on 
Adult  Female  La- 

BOUU. 

Paterson,  2738  ; 
A.  B.,  2  806  ;  A. 
Chamberlain,  4954  ; 
Sloane,  5033  ; 
Kenrick,  6515  ; 
Bailey,  6648  ; 
White,  6710  ; 
Parker,  12,351  ; 
Wilson,  13,181  ; 
Greeiiwell,  13,358 ; 
Todd,  19,101  ; 
App.  D.  (23),  (68). 


Paterson,  2720. 


Mrs.  Wood,  13,256, 


Fray,  7731  ;  Mason, 
7788. 


App.  E.  (9). 


CuiLD-IiEAEING  WO- 
MEN. 

Baker,  1295  ;  Ilamel, 
6761 ;  Folkcr,  11,167  ; 
App.  C.  (30),  Hud- 
son ;  App.  D.  (32), 
Bartleet. 


Arlidge,  1388. 


Sanitahy  Measures;  5.  Health  of  Women. 

210.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  had  in  many  places  the  tender  of  evidence 
directed  to  show  that  the  interference  for  purposes  of  protection  with  the  labour 
of  adult  women  has  been  abeady  carried  far  enough,  if  not  too  far ;  and  that,  in 
the  interests  of  those  protected,  the  Factory  Acts  ought  rather  to  be  amended  in 
the  direction  of  repeal  than  in  that  of  further  restriction.  We  consider  it  an 
advantage  that  the  question  should  have  been  publicly  discussed  from  this  point 
of  view  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  account,  more 
than  before,  of  the  arguments  tending  in  this  direction.  Setting  aside  the  case 
of  children,  which  is  on  all  hands  aUowed  to  be  a  proper  one  for  legislative 
protection,  and  must  continue  to  be  such  so  long  as  human  nature  is  unaltered, 
it  may  be  granted  that  the  Factory  Acts,  with  all  their  beneficial  results,  constitute 
a  chapter  of  legislation  not  necessarily  permanent ;  but  such  as  we  should  be  glad 
to  think  may  gradually  become  superfluous.  The  means  towards  this  end  are 
pointed  out  to  us  to  consist  in  the  gradual  amelioration  of  society,  and  particularly 
in  the  establishment  of  organisations  among  working  women,  similar  to  the  trades 
unions  which  have  effected  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the  men.  Such  organisa- 
tions do  not  at  present  exist,  and  there  are  difficulties,  arising  from  the  natural 
position  of  women  in  society,  which  render  it  unlikely  that  they  ever  will  become 
common.  The  single  instance  which  has  come  under  our  notice  of  a  successful 
strike  for  high  wages,  that  among  the  factory  girls  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury, 
must  be  considered  exceptional.  A  so-called  strike  among  the  sempstresses  of 
Leicestershire  turned  out  upon  investigation  to  have  been  a  combination  of  the 
workers  with  the  hosiery  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  un- 
necessary  class  of  middlemen.  The  trades  unions  which  have  been  organised  in 
London  by  benevolent  persons,  among  the  milliners,  bookbinders,  and  upholsterers 
(females),  are  still  but  sickly  plants.  Upon  the  whole,  while  recognising  the 
value  of  the  movement,  as  showing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  women  to  protect 
themselves,  instead  of  depending  for  protection  upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
while  agreeing  that  every  new  restriction,  in  the  case  of  adult  women,  deserves 
now  to  be  more  jealously  watched  than  ever,  lest  the  legislature  should  be 
undertaking  to  do  that  which  can  be  accomplished  by  private  effort,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  time  is  come,  either  for  altogether  rescinding  this  section  of  the 
factory  laws,  or  for  any  serious  modification  of  their  restrictive  provisions. 

211.  In  one  respect  it  has  been  urged  upon  us,  as  already  upon  the  legislature, 
that  a  further  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  labours  of  adult  women,  in 
the  interests  as  well  of  themselves  as  of  their  offspring.  The  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  young  children  in  factory  towns  is  ascribed  not  only  to  improper 
food,  and  other  adverse  conditions  to  health,  inseparable  from  the  circumstances 
of  a  town  population,  but  also  to  the  absence  of  the  mother  at  work  dm'ing  the 
early  stages  of  infancy,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  too  long  continuance  at  work 
of  the  futm^e  mother  during  pregnancy.    The  fifth  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
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Bridgosi  and  ITolmcs,  in  their  report  above  quoted,  and  the  only  one  wliicii  was 
not  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  Act  of  187 J<,  is  couched  as  foUoAvs  : — ■ 

"  Considenition  of  the  subject  of  infantile  mortality  in  factory  districts  has  led  us  to  tl)e  p.  co. 
conviction  thai  some  means  should  l^e  taken  for  restricting  the  employment  of  mothei's  of 
suckling  infants." 

They  say  further  : — ■ 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  us  impracticable,  and  if  practicable,  it  certainly  appears  desirable  to  P-  'j'- 
make  some  arrangements  by  which  mothers  of  young  infants  shall  either  be  employed  for 
half-time,  or  be  excluded  for  a  time  from  the  factories  altogether." 

212.  To  the  idea  of  restricting  the  mothers  of  infants  to  half-time  labour,  the  half-tme  sugges- 
objection  has  been  urged  that  adult  labovu-  is  for  the  most  part  paid  for  as  piece  "• 

work,  and  that  the  half-time  system  involves  an  alternation  of  workers  in  the 
same  job,  between  whom  it  Avould  l)o  impossible  to  discriminate  in  case  of  the 
merit  of  the  work  being  unequal.    It  may  be  conceded ^that  the  o1)jcction  is  not 
unansAverable ;  at  the  same  time  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  half-time  ratvisnn, 27,53; 
system  Avould  be  so  unpopular  that  the  difficulties  attending  its  introduction  i^'o'd-  s-^'^g. 
would  become  insuperable,  even  if  they  were  not  so  in  their  essence. 

213.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  legislature  should  now  undertake  rkstkiction!?  mFo- 
to  exclude  the  mothers  of  infants  from  factory  work  altogether.    The  existing  R'^'o^  Countuies. 
evil  we  do  not  wish  to  understate.    The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  report 

above  quoted,  and  in  the  e\'idcnce  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  protection  of  infant  life,  have  placed  it  sufficiently  before  the 
public.  In  the  project  of  a  Factoiy  Law  now  before  the  federal  Assembly  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  the  following  clause : — 

"  After  and  before  their  confinement  a  sjiace  of  sis  Avceks  in  all  will  be  reserved,  in  which 
time  women  cannot  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories." 

214.  A  siinilar  provision  is,  as  we  are  informed,  included  in  the  Eactory  Law  Means  or  Enforce- 
of  Austria.    The  laAvs  of  continental  countries  are  often  deficient,  as  compared 
with  our  OAvn,  in  specifying  the  appropriate  means  for  their  enforcement.    Upon  ^"'is'''^*'' 
this  point  Mr.  Mundella,  to  Ayhom  we  are  indebted  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
proposal  of  this  laAV,  says  in  evidence  :  — • 

"  1  will  explain  liow  I  found  that  they  put  tiiat  in  operation.  I  found  that  in  Glarus  and 
"  some  other  cantons  tliat  law  was  already  in  operation,  and  I  said  to  a  member  of  the  Factoiy 
"  Commission,  '  I  cannot  see  how  you  work  that  law ;  a  woman  may  deceive  you  and  she  may 
"  '  deceive  herself,'  he  said,  'It  is  practically  operative  ;  a  woman  makes  a  mistake  no  doubt 
'■'  '  sometimes,  but  the  general  average  of  married  women  are  sensible  enough  to  divide  their 
"  '  time  pi-operly;  they  quit  their  work  a  month  or  so  before  tiieir  confinement,  and  they 
"  '  stay  away  the  balance  afterwards.'  '  But  if  a  woman  works  up  to  the  moment  of  her 
"  '  confinement,'  I  said, '  how  do  you  punish  ? '  He  replied,  '  We  camiot  punish  her  except  in 
"  '  this  way,  we  require  that  she  shall  stay  at  home  the  period  that  is  assigned  to  her.' " 
*  *  *  *  *  a  -X-  ^.i 

"  2(),GG5.  (CJuiArvian.)  I  did  not  imderstand  you  to  say  that  this  was  interpreted  to  mean 
"  six  Aveeks  before  confinement  and  six  weeks  afterwards  ? — No.  I  asked  what  punishment 
"  could  be  applied  to  a  woman  who  through  any  mistake  on  her  own  part,  or  through  any 
"  other  cause,  was  at  work  till  the  day  preceding  her  confinement,  and  the  answer  was,  there 
"  is  no  punishment,  the  woman  must  stay  six  weeks  at  home.    That  is  the  state  of  the  law."    Mumlelia,  2.370. 

215.  It  appears  that  the  employer  is  not  made  responsible  in  the  case  of  a  Ri:sr<.xsip.iLiTY 
woman  working  in  contravention  of  this  clause.  At  all  events  there  is  no  express  i-'"''  "^'^"- 
provision  to  that  effect ;  whereas  there  is  one  making  him  responsible  in  the 
case  of  the  employment  of  children  under  age.  The  objections  to  making  the 
employer  responsible  appear  indeed  to  )3e  insuperable ;  and  without  this  it  is 
difhcult  to  see  hoAV,  in  this  country,  such  a  provision  could  be  made  elfectual.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  readily  submitted  to,  however  beneficial 
it  may,  seem  in  principle.  According  to  Mr.  Mundella  the  case  is  different  in 
Switzerland  : — 

"  20,6G2.  I  suiipose  in  this  case  the  employers  are  anxious  to  put  the  law  into  operation  and 
"  assist  the  authorities,  because  without  the  assistance  of  the  employers,  it  would  be  impossible 
"  to  carry  out  the  law,  would  it  not? — I  cannot  say  that;  there  is  a  regular  inspection.  There 
"  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  infinitely  more  difliculty  in  England  than  in  Switzerland  in  that 
"  respect,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  to  my  informant,  we  have  a  population  of  200,000  in  some  of 
"  our  factory  towns,  and  the  employer  knows  nothing  of  his  Avorkpeople's  antecedents,  but 

in  .Switzerland,  I  think  they  know  everybody. 

"  20,(5G3.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  doctor  goes  round  the  factory  in  Switzerlaiid,  and  inspects 
"  the  women  periodically? — No,  the  ordinary  factory  inspector." 
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FACTOEY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Restriction  no' 
recommended. 
Redgrave,  540. 
Walker,  2G06  ; 
Mallet,  7858 ;  Dun- 
bar, 13,442. 


Public  Ncrseries. 


Q.  2308,  2385,2409. 
Q.  3245,  3322. 
Q.  736. 


216.  It  appears  to  us  out  of  the  question  to  charge  the  factory  inspectors  in  this 
country  with  such  a  duty  ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  for  this  purpose.  No  doubt,  if  the 
system  of  registration  of  births  was  so  perfect,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  woman 
having  been  dehvered  of  a  child  was  sure  to  become  known  within  a  week  or  two 
at  the  outside,  it  might  be  possible  to  enact  such  a  law  as  the  Swiss  provision  above 
noticed,  and  to  enforce  it,  with  the  help  of  a  system  of  correspondence  between 
the  registrars  and  the  inspectors.  For  oui'selves,  we  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
commend that  the  danger  should  be  encountered  of  adding  a  new  and  very 
powerful  motive  for  concealment  of  birth. 

217.  We  trust  that  the  movement  for  the  organizing  of  pubhc  nurseries  in 
factory  towns,  and  indeed  in  all  towns  of  large  size,  will  continue  to  attract  puljlic 
notice  and  support.  We  beg  to  recall  attention  to  the  evidence  received  by  the 
above-mentioned  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  from  Dr. 
E.  J.  Syson,  medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Salford,  from  Mr.  W. 
Whitehead,  P.H.C.S.,  of  Manchester,  and  from  Mr.  Andrew  Gernon,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  Camberwell  and  Peckham.  It  is  probable 
that  such  institutions,  once  established,  may  be  maintained  by  the  imposition  for 
their  use  of  a  moderate  charge :  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  be 
presented,  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  as  eleemosynary 
institutions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  upon  the  com- 
mittee women  of  independent  character  and  position  belonging  to  the  class  for 
whom  the  institution  is  intended. 


Prohibitions  of  Labour. 

Prohibitions  op  218.  The  absolute  prohibitions  of  labour  at  present  enforced  by  law  in  special 
ADuryr  Female  La-  tradcs  are  thosc  of  all  fcmalcs  in  mines  underground,  and  in  fflass  makin£?,  in  the 

IZOVH     NOT     TO     BE  o  o  O  ? 

LIGHTLY  EXTENDED,  processes  of  melting  and  annealing  glass ;  of  girls  under  16,  in  brickmaking,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles ;  of 
boys  under  12  in  glass  makmg ;  and  of  children  under  11  in  fustian  cutting,  and 
in  grinding  in  the  metal  trades.  A  special  prohibition  of  children  under  10  in 
brickmaking  will  be  absorbed  in  the  general  law,  if  the  recommendations  we  have 
al)ove  made  should  be  adopted.  It  is  obvious  that,  adopting  the  principle  of  these 
prohibitions,  many  additions  might  be  made  to  the  above  list.  The  working  of 
women  in  the  melting  and  casting  of  metals  is  objectionable,  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  process  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  general  to  the  same  extent,  as  in 
glass  making  ;  but  the  prohibition  appears  not  to  have  been  enacted  because  the 
employment  of  women  in  such  processes  was  almost  unknown.  It  has  been 
represented  to  us,  however,  that  some  cases  of  it  have  been  of  late  years  observed. 
The  case  of  employment  in  salt  works  is  another  of  labour  in  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  highly  objectionable  for  women.  Similarly,  work  upon  pit-banks,  or 
coke-heaps,  and  in  the  "  yething "  or  earthing  of  bricks,  in  Staffordshire,  is 
objected  to  as  unsuitable  for  women,  and,  it  appears  tons  on  good  grounds.    It  is, 

Greenweii,  13,891.  liowcver,  bcyoud  the  province  of  legislation  to  prohibit  by  law  to  adult  women 
every  employment  which  may  appear  to  observers  unsuitable  and  indehcate.  By 
so  doing  much  hardship  may  be  inflicted,  inasmuch  as  such  occupations  may  be 
the  sole  means  of  livelihood  for  the  women  employed.  That  the  numbers  engaged 
in  them  are  small ;  that  they  are  to  be  found,  not  spread  over  any  large  part  of 
the  country,  but  in  a  few  spots  only,  that  the  occupations  themselves  are,  some 
of  them,  dying  out,  and  that  opinions  differ  as  the  comparative  respectability  of 
the  persons  employed  in  them,  are  facts  which  appear  to  us  sufficient  to  justify 
a  refusal  to  extend  further  the  prohibitions  of  labour  in  the  case  of  adult  women. 

Female  Labour  in     219.  To  ouc  casc,  liowcvcr,  that  of  womcu  worMug  at  blacksmiths'  work  in  the 


MAKING.  chain  and  nail  district  of  the  Black  Country,  so  much  attention  has  been  called 


Chain  and 

MAKING. 

Q.  5526 ;  Robertson,  0^  l^tc,  that  wc  think  it  right  to  treat  of  it  at  some  greater  length.  We  held  two 
^988  •  Ap^p^  d'^*^(22)  I^illj  between  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge,  in  order  to  inquire 

Brewer  (87ff)-(87/)';  morc  particularly  into  the  circumstances  of  the  nail  and  chain  making  trades,  in 
App.  E.  (6),  (7).      which  a  considerable  population  are  engaged,  as  also  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  fire-brick  manufacture,  in  respect  of  which  certain  exemptions  had  been 
claimed.    PubHc  attention  had  been  called  on  recent  occasions  in  Parliament  to 
the  urgent  want  of  stricter  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children  en- 
App.c.  (32),  Brewer,  gaged  in  the  small  workshops,  in  which  the  nail  and  chain  making  is  chiefly 
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carried  on.    Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  of  April  1874,  had  called  tlie  particular  Report  of  the  inspec 

attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  reports  of  two  of  liis  sub-inspectors  on  h!L°i8?4!*p-'52-4 

the  subject,  and  in  his  evidence  had  stated  that  the  workpeople  themselves  were  1753 tisc^.' 3026. 

very  anxious  that  the  women  and  children  should  l)e  limited  to  shorter  hours  of 

lal>our.    Mr.  Sandford,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  had  also  spoken  of  the 

desire  of  the  workpeople  for  more  vigorous  measures  with  regard  to  the  education 

oi"  their  children.    In  addition  we  had  seen  very  startling  and  painful  statements 

in  the  local  press  of  the  brutality  prevailing  in  that  district,  and  evinced  by  the 

custom  on  the  part  of  many  men  of  idling  away  much  of  their  time,  and  obliging 

then-  families  to  work  for  their  support.    We,  therefore,  deemed  it  proper  to  give 

those  who  had  made  such  serious  representations  an  opportunity  of  substantiating 

them  by  evidence,  to  enable  the  worlqieople  to  state  theu*  own  case,  and  express 

tlieir  wishes.    We  further  desh'cd  to  inform  ourselves  by  personal  observation  of 

tlie  condition  of  the  employment  which  gave  rise  to  such  reports  as  those  to  "which 

we  have  referred. 

220.  It  was  not  until  after  our  visit  to  the  district  that  Mr.  Baker's  report  for  Con-mtion  of  tuk 
the  half  year  ending  30th  April  1875  appeared,  in  which  he  quotes  extensive  j)as-  District. 
sages  from  the  report  to  him  of  Mr.  Brewer^  the  sub-inspector  of  this  district,  and 
from  other  sources.,  indicating  a  general  prevalence  of  brutality  and  drunkenness 
in  this  district.  It  is  extremely  difhcult  to  gauge  the  value  of  such  statements. 
Without  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  this  district,  and  the 
people  are  rough.  But  this  may  equally  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  apt  to  be  rough,  in  those 
localities  where  the  work  is  of  a  very  dirty  character,  and  that  the  drinking 
is  apt  to  be  excessive,  where  it  is  carried  on  in  a  hot  atmosphere.  In  the  nail  and 
chain  trades  these  two  conditions  are  combined.  So  in  Sheffield  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Gale,  secretary  to  the  Scissors  Grinders  Union,  that  one  half  of  the  men  get 
more  drink  on  Monday  than  they  ought  to  do.  This  is  also  the  case,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  Potteries,  and  we  fear  that  in  Lancashire  the  same  condition  of 
things  is  to  be  foimd.  There  is,  in  fact;  abundant  and  melancholy  proof  that 
these  characteristics  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Black  Country,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  singling  out  the  nail  and  chain  district  for  special  reprobation.  Bad 
as  the  state  of  things  is,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Brewer  has  made  the  picture  too 
dark,  if  the  extracts  given  in  Mr.  Baker's  report  are  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
representation.  Mr.  Baker  says,  somewhat  rhetorically,  that  they  are  not  a  tithe 
of  what  might  be  said;  nevertheless,  they  appear  to  cover  all  the  extreme  cases 
mentioned  to  ourselves  1)y  Mr.  Brewer.  In  his  desire  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  population  of  the  nail  and  chain  districts,  Mr.  Brewer  has,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  somewhat  overstated  the  case.  While  expressing  this  opinion,  we 
are  anxious  to  give  liim  credit  for  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  these 
districts  consequent  upon  the  energy  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
duties.  The  Hev,  D&,vid  B,obertson,  Vicar  of  Lye,  deposed  10  the  fact  that,  prior  Kobeitson,  1074, 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Brewer  to  work  the  district,  the  educational  clauses  of  ig84. 
the  Workshops  Act  were  not  enforced,  and  that  his  zeal  and  activity  were  amply 
proved  by  the  increased  attendances  of  half-timers,  which  in  Mr,  Bobertson's  Eobcrtsou,  1714. 
schools  had  risen  from  5  in  the  last  year  to  55  in  the  present.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Acts.  As  Mr.  E-obertson  points  out,  there  are  10,000  workshops  in  the  sub-  Q.  nu. 
division,  and  it  seems  hopeless  that  one  official  can  single-handed  enforce  the 
Act,  With  some  assistance  it  would  be  possible  efficiently  to  admmister  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  education  of  children,  which 
we  hope  will  be  enacted  consequent  upon  the  recommendations  which  we  have 
made  in  this  report.  The  condition  of  this  district  illustrates  forcibly  the  need 
which  everywhere  presents  itself  of  some  general  power  of  enforcing  school 
attendance.  Mr,  Brewer  has  from  the  first  recognised  the  agency  of  the  school 
as  the  best  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  factory  and  workshop  legislation. 
He  says : — 

"  Taking  them  from  first  to  last,  I  liave  30  schools  Avhicli  T  constantly  visit,  to  say  nothing  Report  to  Mr.  In- 
of  a  number  of  dame  schools.    I  took  the  hint  from  von  of  iTcttino;  the  scliool masters  to  send  spector  Baker,  April 

•  1874 

me  in  weekly  reports  of  all  tlieir  absentees.    Of  these  30  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  about 
18  render  me  their  reports  regularly  ;  others  at  intervals,  and  some  only  now  and  then." 

Wlule,  in  1874,  he  reported  732  children  at  school,  he  now  reports  1,088,  and 
thinks  that  "  with  a  strong  whip  he  might  swell  tlie  list  to  1,300."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  several  populous  places  with  no  scliool  boards,  and  the  attendance 
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is  irregular  and  impimctual,  and  tliongli  tlie  Act  has  increased  education  liundreds 
of  children  are  eyading  the  law. 

221.  A  real  enforcement  of  the  Education  Act,  along  with  the  regulation  of 
work,  for  which  the  people  are  now  prepared,  will  go  far,  we  helieve,  to  remedy 
hy  degrees  the  defects  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  this  and  other  similar 
districts. 

222.  The  nail  and  chain  making  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  small  work- 
shops. These  are  often  mere  outhouses  attached  to  the  family  cottage.  Mr. 
Brewer  estimates  the  numher  of  workshops  in  his  district  at  10,000,  in  each  of 
which,  he  said,  "  there  was  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  persons  employed." 
With  respect  to  the  extent  of  work,  he  alleged  that  women,  young  persons,  and 
children  were  constantly  worked  over  and  above  the  legal  hom's.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  that  this  statement  is  correct 
in  so  fa,r  that  over-work  is  frequent  upon  certain  days.  But  the  total  amount  of 
work  per  week  is  on  the  average  below  the  legal  amount,  i.e.,  GO  hovirs  per  week. 
The  work  is  in  fact  extremely  irregular,  arising  from  this  cause,  among  others, 
that  the  men  in  the  Black  Country,  like  their  fellows  in  Shefiield  and  other  manu- 
factnring  towns  of  the  midland  counties,  have  adopted  the  habit  of  keeping  Monday 
and  part  of  Tuesday  as  a  holiday,  thus  throwing  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
a  great  deal  of  additional  work.  The  principal  ditKculty  which  the  factory  inspec- 
tors meet  with  in  enforcing  the  regulations  in  workshops  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  done  per  day,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  labour 
in  Avorksliops  may  be  taken  at  any  time  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  in  the 
case  of  children  between  6  in  the  morning  and  8  at  night.  As  long  as  women, 
young  persons,  and  children  are  permitted  to  work  within  these  wide  limits  of 
time,  to  begin  work  so  early,  and  to  work  to  such  a  late  hour,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  discover  by  any  system  of  inspection  whether  they  have  worked  over 

Robertson,  1727.  tlic  legal  hours.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  question,  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  nailers  find  it  convenient  in  the  summer  months  to  commence 
work  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  rest  during  the  day  so  as  to  avoid  the  extreme 

App.  c.  (42),/'ato?.  licat.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  restriction  of  labour  within 
narrower  periods  of.  time  than  are  noAV  allowed  by  law  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  customs  and  convenience  of  the  workers.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the 
men  will  be  the  best  guide  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  their  labour  being  dejoen- 
dent  upon  that  of  children  and  young  persons  will  be  affected  by  this  change  in 
the  law  equally  with  that  of  the  women.  Children  and  young  persous  are  em- 
ployed by  the  men  and  women  who  work  at  this  trade,  to  blow  the  bellows  which 
keep  the  fires  going  in  the  workshop.    We  quote  the  following  evidence  of  Mr. 

Biuut,  5810.  Blunt,  and  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  Green  to  show  how  dependent  both  the  men 

Green,  5983.  and  womcu  are  upon  this  juvenile  labour.    Mr.  Blunt  says  :  "  If  a  man  wants  to 

"  get  up  at  5  a.m.  and  if  the  youngsters  can  only  begin  at  7  a.m.  he  might  as  well 
"  be  in  bed,  because  he  cannot  work  without  them."  Mr.  Green's  answer  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  5983.  Would  not  it  be  very  diiEcult  to  allow  the  women  to  go  on  workmg  at  any  rate  till 
9  o'clock,  and  yet  to  compel  the  children  to  stop  work  at  6  or  7  ? — There  would  be  a  little 
difficulty  about  it,  that  is  when  they  have  their  lire  made  up  of  the  breese  or  gleeds  which 
they  use  with  a  little  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  and  if  the  children  ceased  work  at 
7  and  the  mother  was  allowed  to  work  till  9,  the  expense  of  the  fire  to  enable  her  to  heat  her 
irons  would  be  as  great  as  though  all  the  children  were  at  work.  It  strikes  me  now  that 
probahly  it  would  not  work  very  well." 

223.  Notwithstandmg  the  fact  that  the  labour  of  men  will  be  thus  indirectly 
afPected  by  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  children  and  yomig  persons,  the  working 
men  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  as  representatives  of  their  class  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  fixing  the  limits  of  daily  work  in  workshops 
within  a  consecutive  period  of  12  hours.  This  object  will  be  effected  if  the  recom- 
mendation is  carried  out  which  has  been  made  in  this  rejjort,  that  the  Pactory 
Acts  and  Workshops  Acts  should  be  assimilated,  with  this  modification  of  the 
present  law,  that  the  hours  of  labour  may  be  taken  at  will  between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  When  the  Factory  Acts  were  first  passed,  there 
were  many  trades  in  the  country  similarly  situated  to  this  one  so  far  as  regards 
the  irregularity  of  the  hours  of  work.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  great  benefit 
lias  accrued  both  to  employers  and  employed  from  the  greater  regularity  of  work 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  regulations  of  these  Acts.  We  have  every  reason 
to  Ijcliove  that  the  workers  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades  will  derive  equal  benefit 
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from  regulations  which  will  have  the  effect  of  leading  them  to  adopt  more  regular 
hours  of  work. 

224.  Several  witnesses  have  urged  in  their  evidence  the  desirability  of  prohibit-  rEomniTioN  op 
ing  women  from  working  at  heavy  nails  and  chains.    Of  witnesses  not  connected  cItLp^  for  F^tuL's^ 
with  the  trade  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  D.  E^obertson  and  Mr.  Brewer  as  being  Eobertson,  1735; 
in  favour  of  this  course.    They  were  supported  by  several  working  nailers  who  Ji^°°f|°"73i''^j^;i 
represented  trade  associations  before  the  Commission.    Wo  are  compelled  to  say  iinghani,  ssio';  Kidd, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  men  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  as  they  are  ^^^'^[j'^^.y'^ '  j^g*^" 
severely  pressed  by  competition  with  women.    Por  instance,  we  found  that  there  gisi\  Kudgc,  eioo; 
was  a  severe  competition  between  districts  in  which  women  are  largely  employed  p^.-p'^^'gogg  "^cgua 
and  others  in  which  the  labour  is  wholly  done  by  males.    The  following  evidence  iiaynesfo^v? ; 
given  by  Mr.  Stringer  of  Old  Hill  will  show  the  effect  on  the  labour  market  ^'gj"'' 
created  by  the  employment  of  women  : —  stringer,  r,63s ; 

"(Mr.  Stringer.)  I  have  come  to  give  something  of  a  description  of  the  manner  in  wliich  fi^jo^' / p,!jjst'^°°'^^' 
chain  is  got  up  in  this  district,  and  then  to  show  both  of  us  by  comparison  the  effect  it  has  h^uU;  App.  c. 
upon  the  Walsall  trade.    I  am  a  native  of  this  district,  although  I  am  living  and  working  in  (3-^'  Bix-^ver. 
Walsall,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  got  up.    By  your  leave  I 
will  just  read  these  few  notes  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up.  The 
way  in  which  the  lousiness  of  chain  making  and  trading  is  carried  on  in  this  district  is  as 
follows : — There  are  first  the  manufacturers,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  the  masters,  then 
there  are  the  sub-contractors,  or  middlemen,  commonly  called  mastermen  ;  these  men  keep 
shops  of  from  one  or  two  to  10  or  more  fires,  in  which  they  Avith  their  families  and  journey- 
men work,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.    The  manner  in  wJiich  work  is  given  out  from 
the  master's  warehouse  is  a  kind  of  auction  reversed.    On  a  Monday  morning  the  contractors, 
or  mastermen,  assendjle  at  the  master's  warehouse,  when  the  master  tells  them  what  work  he 
wants,  and  unless  trade  is  very  brisk  he  calls  them  in  one  by  one,  and  tests  them  as  to  what 
price  they  will  make  certain  chains  for,  invariably  giving  the  work  to  those  who  offer  the 
lowest  tender.    Now  it  very  often  happens  that  the  maste]-s  have  orders  on  their  books  that 
there  is  no  particidar  hurry  for  before  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  some  time  in  the  next.  At 
these  times  when  the  men  pay  their  accustomed  visit  to  the  master's  warehouse  in  quest  of 
orders  the  master  does  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  deputes  some  subordinate,  who,  with  a 
dismal  countenance,  tells  tlie  men  that  trade  is  bad,  the  master  is  out, -and  that  he  is  afraid 
that  there  will  be  no  more  orders  until  there  is  a  general  reduction.    The  same  process  is 
repeated  day  by  day,  until  those  with  any  self-respect  turn  away  in  disgu.st,  leaving  the  most 
necessitous,  who  are  obliged  to  take  what  the  master  will  give ;  and  then  they,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  go  to  work  day  and  night,  as  far  as  they  dare,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Before  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  came  into  operation  young  women  and  girls,  as  well  • 
as  men,  often  worked  all  night,  especially  near  holidays.    The  general  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  plainly  seen.    It  compels  men  to  Avork  at  the  same  low  rate  as  women  and  children, 
and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  make  such  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  earn  a  bare  sub- 
sistence that  they  have  no  time  to  do  full  justice  to  their  Avork,  the  incentive  to  good  work- 
manship being  crushed  out  by  excessive  competition,  and  thus,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Avomen  and  children,  tlie  morkets  are  glutted  with  cheap  but  very  inferior  Avork.   As  to  the 
women  and  young  girls  and  boys,  their  lot  has  been  a  hard  one.    Only  a  few  years  ago  I 
have  known  them  have  to  make  six  pairs  of  American  traces,  containing  four  gross  four  dozen 
of  links  from  j-inch  iron  for  9d.    Its  effect  on  the  Walsall  trade  is  really  disastrous,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  facts.    The  same  kind  of  Avork  that  the  Walsall  chain-maker  has 
10s.  for,  the  Avorkman  of  this  district  has  only  Gs.  9d.  for. 

"  5689.  Will  you  tell  us  Avhat  trace-making  is  ? — Iron  traces  for  cart  horses,  iron  chain 
traces.  The  same  kind  of  work  that  the  Walsall  Avorkman  receives  9s.  for,  the  workman  of 
this  district  has  only  6s.  for.  They  are  making  links  in  this  district  from  ^-inch  iron  for  ohd. 
per  gross,  for  whicli  the  men  of  Walsall  have  dd.  I  could  go  on  Avith  these  ca,ses  to  any 
extent  almost,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  our  grievance  is  real.  A 
Walsall  manufacturer  bitterly  complained  to  me  the  other  day  of  a  chain  dealer  from  Old  Hill 
selling  coil  chain  to  a  merchant  at  such  a  rate,  that  when  he  had  paid  all  expenses  he  Avould 
only  have  5d.  per  gross.  Now  this  same  Walsall  manufacturer  Avould  have  to  pay  Sd,.  per 
gross  to  his  workmen  in  the  first  instance  for  the  same  kind  of  Avork.  Gentlemen,  Ave  trace 
most  of  the  evils  Avhich  I  liave  described  mainly  to  women  and  infantile  labour;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Walsall  Chain-makers'  Association  Ave  ask  that  something  be  done  to  limit  the 
houi's  of  labour  as  regards  Avomen  and  children  to  a  minimum." 

225.  The  trades  union  in  Walsall  have  made  a  rule  prohibithig  the  labour  of  ^-^"7,^^^^""^  cmn-r 
women  in  nail  and  chain  making.    But  they  admit  that  this  would  not  work  well  TnioN.*''^" 
in  other  places.    Mr.  Harrison,  indeed,  admitted  tliat  tlie  rule  would  inflict  in-  uanisoiLOoyo. 
justice  if  applied  to  the  other  districts,  as  there  did  not  exist  in  the  latter  the 
same  choice  of  occupation  as  was  enjoyed  by  women  bving  in  Walsall.    But,  ho 
added  sigiiificantly,  "  avc  feel  tliat  it  is  a  wages  question,  and  a  very  serious  oue 
"  too."    Another  deputation  of  chain-makers  used  much  the  same  lang  uage.  jijiiibOD,  5703. 
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Mr.  William  Woodhouse  complained,  "  that  puddlers  and  colliers  who  had  married 
"  wives  skilled  in  the  chain-making  trade  did  more  injm-y  to  them  than  any  other 
"  class  of  men.  Those  very  men  go  and  undermine  us  in  the  prices,  and  get  us 
"  beaten  down  in  om'  wages  very  often."  More  evidence  of  a  like  nature  was 
given,  but  we  think  that  sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  natm'al  irritation  felt  by  the  men  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  their 
labom'  by  the  competition  of  women.  This  element  was  pointed  out  in  his  first 
evidence  by  Mr.  Baker  and  was  not  disguised  by  the  witnesses.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  their  desire  to  get  a  law  passed  to  restrict  the  labour  of  women  may 
have  led  them  unwittingly  to  exaggerate  any  condition  of  tilings  which  would  tell 
in  favom"  of  their  views.  As  an  instance  of  the  conflicting  character  of  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  work  thrown  upon  women  by  the  idle  habits  of  some  of  the. men 
we  quote  here  two  statements  upon  this  point,  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Porrest,  a 
working  nailer,  the  other  by  Mr.  Green,  an  employer.    Mr.  Eorrest  says  : — 

"  I  believe  that  plenty  of  men  marry  women  under  the  impression  that  the  woman  will 
be  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  then  go  and  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  public-houses,  scores  and  hundreds  of  them,  whilst  their  wives  and 
children  are  working  in  the  shops." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Green's  opinion  is  as  follows  : — 

"  6065.  In  certain  cases  where  a  puddler  or  a  miner  keeps  a  nail  or  chain  shop,  would 
he  be  playing  on  Monday  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  would  be  working  ? — I  assure  you  that 
that  is  very  exceptional ;  we  certainly  should  not  have  5  per  cent,  who  do  that.  I  know 
that  there  are  some  grievous  cases  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  so  few  that  I  do  not  know  of 
one  particularly  myself" 

226.  As  a  rule  the  women  do  not  make  the  heaviest  nails  and  chains.  It  is 
seemingly  a  custom  chiefly  confined  to  Hales  Owen,  and  the  growth  of  circum- 
stances which  are  likely  to  be  temporary.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  is 
corroborated  by  the  notes  made  by  us  during  our  visits  to  the  nail  and  chain, 
districts.  Mr.  Green  stated  "  that  the  manufacture  of  big  nails  by  women  was 
"  confined  to  Hales  Owen,  and  there  only  to  a  few  cases,"  in  which  statement  he 
was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Ball,  who  said  that  the  making  of  spike  nails 
was  confined  to  Hales  Owen ;  "it  is  not  done  anywhere  else."  The  latter  wit- 
ness explained  to  the  Commission,  in  the  following  answer,  how  it  happened  that 
women  came  to  be  employed  at  this  work. 

"  As  regards  making  these  spikes  on  the  table  this  is  a  thing  which  is  only  of  recent  origin 
which  has  sprung  up  at  Hales  Owen.  Those  spikes  have  been  made  at  Lye  Waste,  Dudley, 
and  Sedgeley  in  previous  years,  and  they  had  been  made  partly  without  the  Oliver,  that  is 
the  points  were  drawn  out  by  the  Oliver,  and  they  had  been  headed  by  a  hand  hammer. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  one  or  two  men  who  were  better  off  than  others 
and  they  put  the  Oliver  to  work,  drawing  out  the  points  and  also  heading  the  nails  with  an 
Oliver,  and  they  put  some  shopping  up  ;  and  of  course  at  first  starting  they  employed  men  to 
make  them ;  but  they  have  recently  during  this  last  12  months  some  of  them  put  children 
and  women  to  make  them.  That  arose  through  the  very  high  price  which  we  had  been  driven 
by  the  men  to  give ;  but  the  price  of  those  spikes  was  to  be  reduced,  the  men  would  not 
submit  to  the  reduction,  and  the  women  now  make  those  spikes  at  a  less  price  than  the 
men.  Consequently  those  men  have  got  nothing  to  do,  and  women  are  employed.  The 
men  that  employ  them  do  not  work  at  the  trade  themselves,  but  are  a  class  called  factors  ;  they 
go  and  sell  those  spikes  to  houses  in  the  trade,  such  as  Mr.  Green  and  others,  and  of  course 
they  can  get  those  spikes  up  at  Qd.  or  9c^.  per  cwt.  less  than  what  they  cost  us  formerly." 

He  concluded  his  evidence  upon  this  point  by  expressing  an  opinion  that 
when  prices  were  again,  reduced,  women  would  cease  to  work. 

227.  The  real  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  work  in  which  some  few  of 
the  women  in  this  district  are  engaged  is  so  injurious  to  their  health  and  degrading 
to  their  moral  condition  as  to  justify  Parliament  in  proliibiting  them  from  working 
at  it  ?  Mr.  Brewer  stated  in  evidence  that  "  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  expe- 
"  rience  that  women  employed  in  tliis  trade  were  more  unhealthy  than  women  in 
"  the  same  class  of  life  employed  in  other  trades."  Similarly,  a  member  of  a  depu- 
tation of  working  men  told  us  he  "  would  sooner  his  daughter  worked  in  a  chain 
"  shop  than  in  50  brickyards,  and  that  there  was  not  a  decenter  trade  on  record 
"  for  females  than  that  of  small  chain-making."  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  labour  incident  to  the  making  of  heavy  nails  and  chains  is  too  hard  for 
women  to  undertake.  All  the  witnesses  coincided  in  this  opinion,  though  they 
did  not  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  prohibiting  the  labour  of  adult  women. 
After  the  most  careful  consideration,  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  line  defining  the 
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class  of  work  wliich  women  should  be  permitted  to  undertake.    We  would  sooner  Bioum,  ssie. 
trust  to  their  own  good  sense  in  ceasing  to  do  work  which  is  too  laborious  for 
them,  and  to  the  feeling  which  exists  in  the  district  against  their  employment  in 
the  heavy  trade,  than  to  a  prohibitory  enactment  which  may  in  some  cases  inflict 
considerable  hardsliip. 

228.  In  the  case  of  brick-making,  strong  representations  have  been  made  to  us  Request  that  girls 
in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  prohibition  of  the  labour  of  girls  under  16.    There  B™TiiouimTED ''ix 
is,  perhaps,  no  trade  in  which  the  conditions  and  customs  of  labom*  vary  more  Fiee-rrkk Making; 
than  in  brick-making.    The  firelnick  makers  of  the  Stourbridge  district  were  the  ZdyZcTs'^'^''' 
first  to  call  our  attention  to  their  grievance.    It  amounts  to  this,  that  l)y  post-  Baker,  584, 693 ; 
poning  the  employment  of  females  to  the  age  of  16  the  legislature  has  virtually  ^f^^^^""'  ^^a^^'^: 
doomed  it  to  speedy  extinction.    In  this  district,  as  in  others,  there  is  a  demand  4946 ;  Harrison, 
for  skilled  female  labour.    A  girl  can  begin  to  learn  another  trade  at  an  earlier  V'^^'  ;^™«rf^-5589; 

I'll'  '1  I'l'  1  ...  T    -Iverj',  5640  ;  Jason 

ago  than  that  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  work  m  this.    At  16  it  is  m  general  Forrest,  :>s\5;  Bury, 
too  late  to  change.    Moreover,  the  work  is  not  attractive  to  girls  of  that  age.  |a11^ey,^668o  -"^  joUs 
It  is  even  said  that,  at  least  in  firebrick  making,  it  cannot  be  acquhed  so  late.  11,512';  App'.  c. 
It  is  therefore  urged  by  firebrick  makers  that  a  special  exemption  should  be  made  App' 
in  their  favour.    They  say,  "The  whole  of  the  small  bricks  in  the  Stourbridge  (2), Harrison ;  (14), 
district,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  firebrick  trade,  are  made  exclusively  ^''^'^o"^- 
by  women,  in  all  cases  under  cover,  and  in  well  warmed  and  ventilated  build- 
ings, the  clay  being  delivered  to  them  by  men  employed  for  the  pui'pose." 
They  consider  that  the  prohibition  was  enacted  with  reference  to  the  hardships 
of  work  in  open  brickfields,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  apply  to  bricks  made  under 
cover.    We  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  at  the  same  time  with  this  evidence,  Bennitt,  5539 ;  App. 
a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  blue  brickmakers  of  the  South  Staffordshire  district.  ^' 
They  say,  "  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  natiu'e  of  the  processes,  except 
"  in  the  case  of  earthing  or  '  yething '  open  kilns,  which  is  considered  unfit  occii- 
"  pation  for  females,  and  might  be  prohibited."    It  appears  that  blue  bricks,  at 
least  of  the  better  kind,  are  principally  made  under  cover.    It  is  urged  on  their 
])chalf  that,  if  the  desired  concession  is  made  to  firebrick  makers,  it  should  in 
iairness  be  granted  also  to  all  brickmakers  whose  yards  are  furnished  with  fined 
drying  sheds.    Again,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
]:)rocesses  of  making  blue  bricks  and  of  making  common  red  bricks.    The  use 
oC  sheds  has  been  to  some  extent  introduced  in  brickmaking  of  whatever  kinds ; 
although  in  places  where  common  bricks  are  made  it  is  not  so  general  as  else- 
Avliere,  and  in  many  districts  is  comparatively  unknown.    Mr.  Baker,  speaking 
ol*  the  firebrick  makers  only,  says,  in  evidence,  "  I  think  there  is  justice  in  then' 

grievance  I  was  a  good  deal  instrumental  in  getting  that  brick  clause 

into  the  Act,  and  afterwards  it  was  explained  to  me  that  they  all  work  in  sheds, 
all  under  cover,  and  all  in  comfort ;  moreover,  that  the  fire-clay  district  being 
an  iron  district  also,  the  iron  people  absorbed  the  work  of  those  firebrick  makers, 
and  tempted  the  boys  away."   We  think,  however,  that  the  argument  from  the 
competition  for  labour  between  firebricks  and  iron  a]:)pHes  in  even  a  stronger 
dcOTee  to  that  between  blue  bricks  and  firebricks.    Wo  believe  it  will  bo  found 
impossible  to  draw  any  line  depending  on  the  character  and  colour  of  the  bricks. 

229.  We  proceed  to  inquire  if  it  be  possible  to  found  a  distinction  upon  the  Womc  in  flued 
presence  of  flued  sheds,  and  upon  the  cu-cumstances  of  the  workers  being  under 

cover.  We  find  that  in  the  firebrick  works  the  girls  are  employed  in  carrying 
the  bricks.  They  will  lift  two  bricks,  each  of  7  or  8  lbs.  weight,  carry  them 
10  or  12  yards,  deposit  them  and  return.  They  do  this  about  500  times  a  day ; 
thus  covering  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  during  half  of  which  they  arc 
laden  with  about  15  lbs.  weight.  They  move  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  their 
1  off  is,  of  course,  much  increased  by  the  constant  stopping  and  turning  ;  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  incessant.  Erom  our  own  observation  it  must  be  considered  hard 
work,  but  in  no  special  degree  injurious  or  unsuited  for  females  of  sufficiently 
mature  growth.  In  the  common  brickmaking  in  Staffordshhe  the  carrying  of 
the  wet  clay  to  the  moulding  table  is  not  yet  extinct ;  though  it  appears  to  be 
in  process  of  supersession,  through  better  arrangements  of  the  buildings  and 
machinery.  This  work  is  harder  and  more  unhealthy  than  that  of  carrying  the 
bricks  when  moulded.  The  clay  is  carried  in  the  arms  and  on  the  head ;  the 
bricks  upon  small  boards.  Two  lumps  of  clay  taken  in  our  presence  from  the  load 
of  a  girl  under  18  was  found  to  weigh  84  lbs.  The  bearer  is  continually  moving, 
and  proceeds  at  a  sort  of  trot  or  amble,  between  a  walk  and  a  run.    The  face, 
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figure,  aud  dress  are  constantly  wetted,  and  completely  covered  with  clay.  Perhaps 
few  occupations  are  more  repulsive  in  appearance,  more  unsuitable  for  young  girls, 
or  indeed  for  children  of  either  sex.  The  bricks  in  this  instance  were  being 
made  under  cover,  and  in  a  flued  shed. 

230.  It  is  difficult  under  these  cu-cumstances  to  allow  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out  for  undoing  the  prohibition  so  recently  established  by  the  Act  of  1871.  The 
Act  was  passed  on  account  of  startling  disclosures  which  had  been  recently 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  children  in  the  brickfields.  The  reports  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commission  had  already  told  the  same  story.  But  for  the 
prospect  of  such  labour  being  in  no  long  space  of  time  superseded  by  machinery, 
we  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  carrying  of  wet  clay  prohibited  to  boys 
under  14. 

231.  A  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Brickmakers'  Association  (Operatives) 
founded  a  plea  for  the  same  concession  upon  the  lighter  character  of  the  work 
done  by  women  in  that  district.  They  say,  "  Our  work  that  we  have  for  them 
"  to  do  is  far  easier  for  them  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  up  to  1.5  than  after  they 
"  are  16.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  carry  clay  in  a  wet  state  the  same  as  they  do 
"  in  the  country.  The  work  for  the  female  portion  to  do  is  simply  turning  the 
"  bricks  over.  It  is  not  very  laborious  work,  only  when  they  get  tall  it  is  very 
"  bad  for  stooping."  The  same  request  is  made  by  the  brickmakers  of  the  Glas- 
gow district.  Here  the  work  is  wholly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  bricks  are 
invariably  made  by  machinery.  In  the  evidence  of  W.  B.  Harrison,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  firebrick  makers  of  Staffordshire  will  be  found  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  of  Mr.  Baker's,  under  date  October'1873.  "  It  should  be  remem- 
"  bered  that  in  the  neighbomliood  of  Manchester  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
"  easy  process  of  '  walling,'  and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Staifordshire,  I  do 
"  not  think  there  is  any  reason,  either  on  the  score  of  immorality,  or  from  the 
"  nature  of  the  work,  for  prohibiting  girls  working  at  13  in  the  Manchester  brick- 
"  fields." 

232.  This  is  perhaps  a  stronger  case  than  that  of  the  work  in  flued  sheds ;  but 
in  legislating  for  the  trade  it  appears  impossible  to  draw  a  line  allowing  young 
girls  to  be  employed  in  turning  bricks,  but  not  in  carrying  them ;  and  the  notion 
that  stooping  is  not  so  bad  for  them  because  they  have  not  to  stoop  so  far,  how- 
ever natural,  is  surely  erroneous. 

233.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  brick-making  proper  is  distinguished  in  the  Acts 
from  the  more  ornamental  Ijranches  of  the  trade  by  the  designations  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  manufacture  of  "  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles,"  and 
on  the  other  of  "  earthenware  manufactures,  excluding  bricks  and  tiles  not  being 
"  ornamental  tiles."    The  first  is  under  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1871,  and  is  subject 
to  the  prohibition  now  under  consideration ;  the  second  is  under  the  Act  of  1864, 
and  is  exempt  from  it.    Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  regard  to  tileries,  in  defining 
what  is  meant  by  an  "  ornamental  tile."   Tiles  are  made,  for  instance,  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  manganese,  which  gives  them  colour  and  surface ;  and 
then,  though  the  ]3i"ocess  is  not  of  an  elaborate  kind,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished  by  a  casual  observer,  from  the  making  of  a  common  tile,  have  l3een 
held  to  take  the  works  out  of  the  category  of  common  brick  and  tile  making,  and 
in  consequence,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  prohibition.     It  is  even  said  that  the 
making  of  a  few  such  tiles  would  have  that  effect,  although  the  manufacture 
of  common  bricks  might  be  the  staple  business  of  the  place.    It  has  accordingly 
happened  that  whereas  it  was  formerly  an  object  with  tile  manufactm-ers  to 
prove  then  works  outside  the  Act  of  1864,  a  desne  has  now  made  itself  apparent 
to  be  under  that  Act  rather  than  under  the  Act  of  1871,  in  order  to  escape  the 
prohibition  of  the  labour  of  girls  under  16.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  1871  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this  from  operating  in  the  way 
of  evasion.    It  is  not  the  employment  of  girls  under  16  except  in  factories  where 
ornamental  tiles  are  made,  but  their  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles  other  than  ornamental  tiles  wherever  carried  on,  which  is  prohibited.  Their 
employment  in  the  making  of  ornamental  tiles,  mcluding  those  tUcs  which  are 
merely  faced  or  coated  as  above  described,  is  undoubtedly  not  of  the  heavy  and 
unwholesome  kind  which  it  was  intended  to  cover  by  the  prohibition.  We 
recommend  therefore  that  the  law  should  continue  as  at  present.    The  doubt, 
if  any  exists,  as  to  the  application  of  the  prohibition  to  factories  which  are 
under  the  Act  of  1864  will  not  arise  under  the  Consolidated  Act. 
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234.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  tliat  female  labour  should  in  future  be  pro-  puohhution  of 
liibited  in  saltworks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  asked  to  sanction  their  wr7RKTREcoM- 
employment  at  very  early  hours,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  occupation.  MiiNOKu. 

The  labour  appears  to  be  very  unsuitable  for  women,  being  carried  on  in  sheds  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  steam.    For  this  reason  their  King,  8  727  ;  Whym- 
labour  has  been  already  dispensed  with  in  Mr.  Corbet's  works  at  Droitwich.  ('"j'^'^pittjjn^^^;,^' 
"Without  absolutely  proliiliitiug  the  labour,  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  ther  Answers,  (t); 
discom-age  it ;  and  with  this  view  we  propose  to  place  it  under  the  same  law  as  Kino^^A^p^E^('lo^^^ 
that  applied  to  brickworks,  and  to  prohibit  the  emj)loyment  of  girls  under  IG.  (Ti')';' Baker,  Keport 
This  will  eliectually  prevent  a  new  generation  being  brought  up,  as  in  the  case  of     October,  1873. 
brickworks,  dependent  upon  this  kind  of  labom",  and  will  tend  to  cause  it  to  die 
out  as  an  employment  for  females. 

235.  The  case  of  women  employed  on  coke  heaps,  in  sorting  and  washing  cinders  of  Women  on  Coke 
for  the  "  breeze  "  or  "  ffleeds  "  which  are  used  by  the  chain  and  nail  makers,  and  ^I'^ll';'',' tf:'  ^^'^ 

in  similar  employments,  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  as  a  proper  subject  for  ]\ray,  11, -itji ;  Jones, 

prohibition.    The  work  is  dirty  and  unfeminine,  but,  as  we  are  informed  by 

Mr.  Wynne,  the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  North  Staffordshire  district,  is  not  by  Wynne,  11,024. 

any  means  harmful  to  health,  or  necessarily  degrading.    It  will  be,  we  think, 

sufficient  to  bring  this  kind  of  labour,  in  all  places  where  it  is  not  connected  with 

a  mine,  under  the  control  of  the  factory  inspectors,  as  we  have  above  proposed. 

236.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  certain  occupations  not  hitherto  Prohibition  op 
specially  noticed  in  the  law,  as  for  instance,  the  silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mer-  t'iadks  dangeuous 
curial  process,  and  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  are  absolutely  destructive  of  Hkaeth. 

the  health  of  those  employed,  unless  careful  precautions,  as  to  washing  and  change  ^^"'^°'('|^'^p|(rther ' 

of  clothes,  &c.  are  taken.    In  the  Factory  law  of  1874  adopted  by  the  French  Answers',  ("/"V  App. 

National  Asseml)ly  there  is  a  general  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  C^^)- 

in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  work,  as  indicated  in  an  official  list,  which  is  to  l)e 

published  from  time  to  time  by  the  administration ;  and,  pending  the  pul)lication 

of  this  rule,  it  is  made  absolutely  unlawful  to  employ  children  under  IG  in  ccrtaiir 

occupations  speciiied,  among  which  these  and  similar  occupatif)ns  are  included. 

We  recommend  a  similar  provision,  to  this  extent ;  that  no  children  or  young 

persons  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the  trades  above  mentioned,  on 

the  ground  of  danger  to  health ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have 

power  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  other  similar  trades  by  order,  in  the  same 

manner  as  in  the  case  of  relaxations  of  the  law. 


237.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  a  general  power  TuomniTioN  op 
to  prohibit  the  labour  of  girls  under  16,  and  of  children,  in  trades  and  occupations,  v"ukT\g  i'^nTiiIw^^ 
over  and  above  those  specified  by  law,  in  which  the  work  is  unsuitable  to  then  UNsuiTAnLn  to  Aur 
age  and  sex. 

238.  We  contemplate  that  the  labour  of  children,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  PnoHiBmoN  op 
pale  of  the  Factory  Acts,  should  be  prohibited  in  all  cases  where  the  employment  l^."oYl'r'EN-r  Unsuited 
is  unsuited  to  their  age,  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the   educational  t'>  Age. 
provisions  we  have  above  recommended.    In  all  such  cases  the  privilege  of  half- 
time  would  be  refused,  in  regulated  occupations,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or 

by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  manner  aljove-described ;  in  those 
outside  its  pale,  by  the  proper  educational  authorities.  To  these  authorities,  as 
we  have  above  said,  we  conceive  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  considerable 
amount  of  discretion  must  for  the  present  be  left  to  say  when  children  are,  to  use 
the  language  common  to  many  of  the  school  board  bye  laws,  "  beneficially  "  (as 
well  as  "necessarily")  employed;  and  to  fix  the  conditions  which,  in  other 
respects,  it  may  seem  proper  to  impose  for  granting  the  privilege  of  half-time. 
Under  the  Factory  Acts,  we  recommend  that  the  following  employments  shoidd 
be  in  future  prohibited  for  children,  that  is  for  all  under  the  age  of  13,  on  tlie 
ground  of  their  being  specially  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  workers  of  tender 
years. 

1.  Fustian  cuttiii!?     -  -1  /-n-ii  i     ti    x  i  Gale,  12,125 ;  App. 

2.  Metal  grinding  trades       -)  l^^'^'^^^  prohibited.         c.  ,30),  Cui.en. 

3.  Melting  and  anneahng  glass;  children  imder  12  at  present  prohibited.  Packwood,  ii.sco. 

This  will  practically  effect  little  change,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  most  cases, 
to  employ  boys,  except  under  the  relaxation  specially  given  to  glass 
works,  which  is  confined  to  male  young  persons. 

4.  Dipping  matches. 
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239.  It  is  necessary  to  recur  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  canal  population. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  under  the  factory  law,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  also  to  secure  education  for  the  children,  so  long  as  the  family 
continues  to  have  no  residence  but  the  canal  boat.  Nothing  short  of  a  prohibition 
of  the  residence  of  children  in  the  boats  appears  to  us  adequate  to  the  evil.  Apart 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  children  obtaining  education,  there  are  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  crowding  together  of  whole  families  into  a  small  cabin,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  inmates  from  all  religious  and  social  influences,  which  appear 
to  us  sufficient  to  justify  a  strong  measure.  These  evils  have  recently  received 
forcible  illustration,  in  more  than  one  case  exceptionally  shocking  ;  such  as  that 
of  the  horrible  ill-treatment  of  a  girl  7  years  of  age,  resulting  in  her  death,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  trial  and  conviction  at  the  last  Stafford  Assizes.  We  are 
far  from  suggesting  that  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  above  referred  to  tend  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  things 'in 
which  they  are  but  too  possible.  We  recommend  that  the  residence  in  canal 
boats  of  female  young  persons,  and  of  children  above  the  age  of  3  years,  should 
be  forbidden.  The  operation  of  this  law,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  have  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  from  migratory  life  the  mother  of  the  family,  after  the  first  year  or 
two  of  married  life ;  and  will  also  rescue  numbers  of  young  girls  from  a  very 
demorahzing  condition.  It  may  be  proper  that  this  provision  should  be  made 
by  a  special  Act.  The  enforcement  of  it  should,  we  think,  be  made  the  duty  of 
the  police,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act. 
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insisted  on  in  all 

CASES. 

Responsibility  of 
Occupier  should  be 
established  in  all 
cases,  in  the  first 
instance. 
Redgrave,  69  ;  Big- 
nold,  940O  ;  Oswald, 
8373  ;  Pii-th,  11,877  ; 
Nixon,  12,005  ; 
Gill,  12,197; 
Gould,  12,282  ; 
Wood,  12,469 ; 
Pilliuer,  14,360  ; 
Bytlieway,  14,363  ; 
Camerou,  18,256. 


Points  of  Law. 

240.  The  law  has  hitherto  recognized,  under  the  names  of  "factory"  and 
"workshop,"  two  categories  of  places  for  work,  which  are  under  different  systems 
of  regulation.  We  have  proposed  the  assimilation  of  the  law  for  workshops, 
generally  speaking,  to  that  for  factories ;  and  it  lappears  necessary  to  recast  the 
nomenclature  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  make  it  perspicuous  and 
significant.  We  observe  that  the  word  factory  is  not  popularly  applied  to  the 
so-called  "  factories"  of  the  general  class.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  factory  districts,  the  word  properly  means  a  building  where 
power  loom  weaving  is  carried  on ;  a  building  for  spinning  by  steam  power  being 
popularly  called  a  mill.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  great  confusion  will  arise, 
if  the  word  "  factory"  is,  in  the  consolidated  law,  reserved  to  those  works  known 
as  "textile,"  in  which  the  machinery  is  moved  by  "power"  of  any  kind,  and 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  system  of  regulation  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
1874.  The  word  "  workshop  "  will  then  be  legally  reserved  for  all  other  places 
of  work,  of  whatever  magnitude,  -^diicli  are  placed  within  the  pale  of  the  law. 
This  course  seems  preferable  to  that  of  dropping  the  word  "  factory  "  altogether, 
which  has  become  a  part  of  legislative  history ;  and  preferable  also  to  that  of 
extending  it  to  places  so  small,  and  with  associations  so  different  from  those 
which  belong  to  it,  as  to  make  the  appellation,  in  their  case,  ridiculous. 

241.  We  have  said  above  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  employing  only  their  own 
children,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  those  requirements  in  the  shape 
of  registers  and  notices  which  are  found  absolutely  necessary  where  large  numbers 
are  employed.  Por  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  think  this  relaxation  should  be 
extended  to  all  workshops  where  not  more  than  three  protected  persons  are 
employed.    The  certificate  of  age,  we  think,  should  be  insisted  on  in  all  cases. 

242.  A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  enforcing  the  law,  from  the  circumstances  of 
employment  in  trade,  where,  as  in  brick-making  or  in  the  Sheffield  "  wheels" 
(places  where  power  is  let  out  to  artisans,  who  themselves  are  employed  on  a 
small  scale),  the  legal  occupier  of  the  premises  is  not  the  employer,  and  the  real 
employer  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  is  of  a  dependent  position,  little  amenable 
to  responsibility.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  has  been  occasionally  frus- 
trated, the  capitalist  for  whom  the  bricks  were  made,  or  who  supplied  the  power, 
and  himself  was  the  legal  occupier  of  the  brickfield  or  wheel,  shifting  his  re- 
sponsibility, in  respect  of  the  young  persons  employed,  upon  a  number  of 
artisans,  from  whom  the  filling  up  of  notices,  the  keeping  of  registers,  and  the 
conducting  of  a  system  of  school  attendance  certificates  cannot  possibly  be  exacted. 
We  consider  therefore  that  the  legal  occupier  of  the  place  of  work  ought  in  aU 
cases,  as  originally  he  was  under  the  Act  of  1844,  to  be  deemed  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  committed  the  offence  charged  in  respect  of  the  factory  law ; 
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and  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of  the  Act  of  1867,  whereby  the  f.a.e..a,  isc?,  sche- 
responsihility  was  in  the  first  place  thrown  npon  the  hirer  or  owner  of  the  'luie;??.  'sccatso 
machine,  in  connexion  with  which  the  protected  person  might  be  employed.  i86i,S°i-T''^*'^' 
This  will  leave  the  law  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  it  stands  at  present 
in  the  Lace  Factories  Act.    It  should  not  prevent  the  immediate  employer  of  the 
child  from  being  made  responsible,  in  addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  the  legal  occu- 
pier ;  and  the  legal  occupier  should  be  allowed  to  exonerate  liimself  by  producing 
the  person  upon  whom,  in  his  place,  the  responsibility  ought  to  rest. 

243.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  of  1844  which  makes  the  fact  of  presence  peesence  [Evidence 
in  a  factory  to  be  in  general  evidence  of  employment  therein,  unless  the  contrary  Emilotment. 
be  proved.    This  provision  we  propose  should  now  be  extended  to  all  workshops,  Redtrave  294  511 
in  regard  to  presence  before  and  after  the  limits  of  work,  but  not  at  meal  times  Wa&t'r,  2542/2598'; 
in  those  cases  to  which  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  law  with  respect  to  meals  f.?TJ'o*|o'''n;.^'''™it 
applies,  and  with  the  necessary  exception  ot  workshops  which  are  part  of  the  i8,589 ;  App.  c.  (7), 
actual  residence  of  the  workers.  Cameron. 

244.  The  offence  of  obstructing  an  inspector  is  defined  in  the  Act  of  1844.   It  is  Obstructing  in- 
necessary  that  this  provision  should  be  extended  to  workshops,  a  provision  which  1^  3.^"^"^" 

was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Act  of  1871.  Redgrave,  29^',  :m  • 

-r.    ,         ,  ,  ,       .  ,  ,  Davis,  4697  ;  Jiakcr, 

245.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  by  inspectors  that  unnecessary  trouble  is  1218. 
given  them  by  their  being  placed,  in  regard  to  procedm'e  before  magistrates,  SumtoNs. 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  general  public.    Formerly  they  could  have  a       {]•  ^^}J^'  > 
summons  issued  upon  complaint  in  writing  to  a  justice  without  personal  atten- 
dance.   We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  any  exception  should  l)o  made 

to  the  general  rule  of  procedure  under  "  Jervis's  Act,"  wliich  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of&cials,  as  well  as  private  persons. 

246.  Another  complaint  is  made,  with  justice,  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  Minimum  Penalty 
of  the  decisions  frequently  pronounced  by  magistrates  in  workshop  cases,  in  ^ni.  maximum  Costs. 
regard  of  the  extent  of  the  penalties  inflicted.    It  is  urged  that  a  minimum  Ap^f  c!%^o^J.mes ; 
penalty  should  be  fixed  in  aU  cases  of  conviction,  as  at  present  in  factories.  (^'^^  )>  Beadon ;  App. 
The  present  penalties  in  factories  in  respect  of  unlawful  employment  or  neglect  ^" 

of  the  pro-\dsions  as  to  school  attendance  are,  upon  employers,  not  less  than  20*., 

and  not  more  than  5Z. ;  upon  parents,  not  less  than  5*.  and  not  more  than  1^.  The 

complaint  will  be  met  by  the  placing  of  all  establishments  under  one  common 

law,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  factory  law.    In  the  case  of  domestic  trades  the 

penalty  upon  the  parent,  being  the  employer,  might  be  fixed  at  a  minimum 

of  5*.    Although  the  penalties  inflicted  are  often  unduly  low,  the  costs  on  con-  Ij'i'^er,  1247  ;  Erewcr, 

victioii  are  sometimes,  it  is  complained,  unduly  higli.     A  limitation  of  the 

amount  has  been  strongly  m-ged  upon  us,  and  is  not  without  precedent.  We 

recommend  that  a  maximum  of  10s.  should  be  fixed  in  such  cases. 

247.  A  recommendation  has  been  made  tliat  in  Scotland  proceedings  should  be  An  •eal  m  Scotland 
taken  before  the  Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Substitute,  and  not  before  the  justices  of  the  stop,^^'/.;!' 
peace  and  burgh  magistrates.   The  reason  alleged  for  this  is,  that  no  appeal  is  now  M?tchdi!^its27; 
possible  from  these  magistrates,  and  that  in  consequence  legal  points  have  to  bo  (^'O.Cuiku; 
settled  by  inadequate  authority.    We  thmk  that  for  the  sake  of  uniform  interpre- 

tation  of  the  law,  it  is  expedient  tlmt,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  power  of  appeal  on 
legal  points  should  be  restored  ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  the  transferring  of 
all  factory  cases  to  the  Sheriff's  court,  which  would  involve  expense,  from  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  witnesses  fm-tlier,  and  delay,  from  the  less  frequent 
meeting  of  the  court. 

Inspecting  Staff  and  Administration;  1.  Constitution  and 

Organization. 

^  248.  In  order  duly  to  fulfil  that  part  of  our  Commission  by  which  we  are  AccocN  r  oj,'  staii. 
directed  to  consider  whether  any  further  provision  is  necessary  for  the  due  en-  Kcdgravo,  n4; 
forcing  of  the  law,  we  come,  last  in  order,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
stitution  and  efficiency  of  the  existing  administrative  machinery.  Since  its  first 
establishment,  there  has  been  a  large  and  progressive  increase  of  the  staff  of 
the  Factory  Ofiice,  along  with  a  rapid  increase  of  the  duties  which  successive 
legislation  and  an  extraordinary  development  of  manufacturing  industry  have 
imposed  upon  it.  Between  1833  and  1844  it  consisted  of  four  inspectors  and  from 
eight  to  14  sul3-inspectors ;  the  number  of  establishments  at  that  time  under 
inspection  being  4,200.    In  1867,  the  number  of  sub-inspccfcors  had  risen  to  25, 
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and  of  establishments  under  inspection  to  8,000 ;  but  the  number  of  inspectors 
had  been  decreased  to  two,  through  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  which  were  not 
filled  up.  The  wide  extension  in  that  year  given  to  factory  legislation,  the 
number  of  factories  under  inspection  being  raised  to  about  30,000,  necessitated  a 
large  increase  in  the  staff.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  uniformity  of  system, 
it  was  determined  not  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors,  but  rather  to  create  a 
new  grade  of  assistant  inspectors,  two  in  number,  who  might,  in  subordination 
to  them,  supervise  the  work  of  the  sub-inspectors,  now  increased  in  number  to 
87.  In  1871,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  authorities,  in  most  places,  to 
enforce  the  Workshops  Eegulation  Act  of  1867,  their  powers  under  that  Act 
w^ere  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Eactory  Department,  the  duties  of  which 
were  by  this  means  increased  in  a  measure  which  has  never  been  very  clearly 
ascertained.  The  number  of  establishments  thus  added  to  the  list  of  those  under 
regulation  was  at  the  time  estimated  at  upwards  of  110,000  ;  but  this  estimate 
has  since  been  reduced  to  something  under  90,000.  Another  large  addition  to 
the  number  of  the  staff  was  now  made,  the  number  of  assistants  being  in- 
creased to  four,  and  a  new  grade,  that  of  junior  sub-inspectors,  instituted ;  the 
intention  being  that  all  first  appointments  should  be  made  to  the  rank  of  juniors, 
and  that  the  jimiors  should  be  attached  to  the  sub-inspectors  in  the  larger  sub- 
divisions, in  order  that  they  might  ligliten  their  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  practical  acquaintance  wdth  the  work,  before  being  entrusted  with  the  sole 
charge  of  a  sub-division. 

Pkesent  sniEKGTn.  249.  At  present  the  staff  consists  of  two  inspectors,  four  assistant-inspectors, 
38  sub-inspectors,  and  11  juniors.  The  sub-inspectors  have  been  further  divided, 
in  respect  of  the  salaries  they  receive,  into  dejjartmental  classes,  the  highest  of 
which  was  to  consist  of  12  at  most ;  and  the  pay  of  each  rank  and  class  was  so 
arranged,  on  a  system  of  annual  increase,  as  to  offer  inducements  to  gentlemen  of 
education  and  experience  to  remain  in  the  service.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  only  four  ha\e  been  placed  in  the  first  class,  the  condition  of  a  certain 
length  of  service  having  been  subsequently  imposed. 
Change  in  the  Doty  250.  Tlic  first  remark  which  it  seems  important  to  make,  upon  this  statement 
OF  TUE  issriCTORs.  ^^^^  histoiy  and  present  condition  of  the  staff,  is  that  a  complete  transformation 
has  taken  place  in  the  duties  of  the  inspectors;  since  they  were  first  appointed. 
The  original  four  inspectors  were  clearly  intended  personally  to  inspect  all  the 
factories  then  regulated,  in  number  not  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  establishments  now 
under  inspection.  At  that  time  they  were  really  what  their  name  denotes,  inspec- 
tors of  factories ;  now  they  are  rather  advisers  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  factory  law,  and  inspectors,  or  rather  official  superiors,  of  the  inspec- 
App.  c.  (13),  L:ike-  tors.  It  is  the  sub-inspectors  who  perform  the  work  originally  confided  to  the 
man ;  (38),  Bienkm-  jj^gpg^tors.  Tlic  far  greater  number  of  these,  compared  with  the  original  four 
inspectors,  and  also  the  peculiar  character  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Acts,  wdth 
all  the  large  discretion  which  they  leave  to  the  administering  officials,  and  with 
their  overgrown  and  ill-arranged  schedules  of  modifications,  the  benefit  of  which 
must  be  dispensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  almost  every  case,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  same  officials,  have,  no  doubt,  provided  the  two  inspectors,  together 
with  their  four  assistant  inspectors,  with  a  constantly  increasing  responsibility, 
and  with  plenty  of  work. 

Sbotos  °"  ™^"'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  responsibility  has  been  well  sustained  is  shown  by  the  general 

■  acceptance  and  even  popularity  of  factory  legislation,  as  compared  with  the  re- 

sistance by  which  it  was  met  at  first ;  and  tliat  the  work  has  on  the  whole  been 
fairly  executed,  up  to  the  mark  of  the  expectations  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
country,  is  testified  by  the  recent  transfer  of  the  workshops  to  their  jurisdiction, 
and  even  more  forcibly  by  the  great  amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  protected  workers,  effected  as  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  through 
their  instrumentality.  At  the  same  time,  considering  the  experimental  and  tenta- 
tive manner  in  which  the  present  staff  has  been  organised,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that  there  should  exist  defects  in  its  constitution. 
Faulty  Organisa-  252.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  staff  of  inspectors  and 
Di°R  TWO  iSv^s!  of  inspection  is  equally  divided  between  two  co-ordinate  heads,  we  think 

that,  as  it  never  could  liave  commended  itself  by  way  of  an  intentional  experi- 
ment in  administratioi],  so  ueitlier  has  it  been  a  successful  one  in  practice.  We 
have  seen  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been  the  accidental  result  of  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  inspectors  from  Ibur,  begun  with  the  view  of  securing  greater  uni- 
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formity  of  system,  and,  as  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  intended  nltimately  to  App.  c.  (12)  Lake- 
be  carried  fui'tlier,  and  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  departmental 
head.  In  the  meantime,  while  recognizing,  as  we  have  had  abundant  occasion  to 
do,  the  credit  due  to  the  labours  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  dejmrtment,  in  common, 
and  the  special  qualifications  which  have  enalilcd  each  of  them  in  turn  to  render 
particular  services  to  the  public,  we  feel  that  the  position  in  which  they  have 
boon  placed  has  rendered  their  joint  action  difficult,  and  has  not  conduced  to 
uniformity  of  administration.  As  instances  of  this  want  of  uniformity,  Mr,  lied-  Q- 
grave  stated  to  us  that  he  would  not  direct  prosecution  for  unlawful  employmeni  ^ 
on  account  of  the  mere  presence  of  a  woman  or  a  child  in  a  workshop  after 
legal  hours  ;  while  Mr,  Baker  stated  that  he  had  got  convictions  in  suck  cases. 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  prosecutions 
annually  reported  by  the  two  inspectors  in  their  respective  districts,  that  reported 
by  Mr.  Baker  being  about  double  that  by  Mr.  Bedgrave.  Even  the  old  staif  of 
four  inspectors,  holding  their  periodical  board  ineetings,  was  probably  a  better 
arrangement  then  the  present,  luider  which,  of  two  inspectors,  one  resides  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  the  Midland  district;  and  all  concert  between  them,  as 
is  shown  by  their  half-yearly  reports,  is  limited  to  the  bare  necessities  of  their 
official  duty.  We  consider  it  to  have  become  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that 
the  department  should  have  a  single  permanent  chief,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  rcspousible  for  the  administration  of  the  law. 
We  think  it  important  that  he  should  reside  in  London,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  nature  of  his  present  functions,  as  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  matters  of  factory  la^^^-,  and  chief  of  the  factory  department  in  the  Home 
Office,  should  be  better  indicated  in  his  official  designation. 

253.  The  assistant  inspectors  were,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  to  lighten  the  The  Assistant  1n- 

duties  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  secure  that  there  should  continue  to  be  an  srncroits,THKiR  Di;- 

adequate  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  sub-inspectors,  notwithstanding  the  cient  AuTuoiuTy. 
great  increase  in  their  number.    Mr.  Pv-edgrave  says  they  were  to  be — 

"The  eyes  of  the  inspectors,  doing  that  anionnt  of  personal  inspection  Avhich,  from  the  hirgc  Q- 473. 
increase  in  the  number  of  works,  the  inspectors  of  factories  could  not  do  themselves 

and  that — 

"  The  assistant  inspectors  have  reduced  the  labour  of  the  inspectors,  so  far  as  inspection  q.  475. 
goes,  very  greatly  indeed,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  visit  piersonally 
a  tithe  of  the  works  which  he  wouhi  have  to  visit  without  such  assistance  ;  and,  more- 
over, his  work  is  very  much  increased  in  supervising  and  in  arranging  the  work  of  a  very 
much  laj-ger  staif,  and  in  replying  to  a  great  number  of  questions  upon  points  of  law  and 
administration  which  come  belbre  him  every  day." 

There  appears  to  be  some  want  of  preciseness  in  this  statement,  which  does  not 
sufficiently  take  into  account  the  important  difference  between  visiting  factories 
in  order  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  visiting  them  in  order  to  see  that  the 
inspector  is  enforcing  it ;  in  short,  between  inspecting  the  factories  and  su})ervis- 
ing  the  inspectors.  This  ambiguity  in  expression  covers,  as  we  fear,  some  iiiis- 
apprehension  of  the  advantage  which  was  intended  to  l)e  obtained  by  the  in- 
stitution of  this  class  of  officer.  The  duties  of  the  assistant  inspector  should 
include,  we  conceive,  first,  his  standing  to  the  subordinate  inspectors  in  the  place 
of  their  official  head,  and  the  sidjstitution  of  his  discretion  for  that  of  the  in- 
spector in  all  cases  where,  by  laying  down  a  general  rulC;  and  entrusting  it  to 
the  administration  of  an  experienced  official,  sufficient  security  may  l)c  obtained 
against  nregularities.  Thus  we  consider  that,  subject  to  a  few  general  directions, 
ho  might  be  given  power,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  sanction  prosecutions.  TIk^ 
right  to  direct  the  work  of  the  su1)-inspectors,  and  the  disi)0sal  of  tlieir  oflicial 
time,  should  also,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  office,  be  reposed  in 
their  hands.  None  of  these  powers  have  been  given  them.  Secondly,  it  seems 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  no  instructions  should  ho  issued  to  the  sub-inspec- 
tors in  an  assistant's  district,  except  through  him,  or  at  least  with  his  cogiiizauce. 
This  almost  indispensable  condition  of  his  authority  and  influence  has  not,  how- 
ever, as  it  would  seem,  been  observed.  The  work  of  the  assistant  appears  there- 
fore to  be  limited  to  the  gather  ing  of  useful  information,  the  neting  of  eyes,  as 
M]-.  llcdgrav(3  puts  it,  to  the  inspector  ;  to  the  sparing  him  a  certain  amount  ol' 
clerical  work,  and  analysing  of  the  sub-inspector's  ref)orts  ;  and  to  the  exercise 
of  as  mucli  control  over  tlie  sub-inspectf)rs  as  his  personal  qualiti(.'s,  or  th<>,  degree 
to  which  his  opinion  is  kuov/n  to  carry  weight  at  head- quarters,  may  enable  him. 
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OF  THE  St  AIT. 

Q.  942. 


Evidence  or  Assis-     254.  TliTis  Mt.  WaUser  sajs  that  at  present  his  duties  are  almost  nominal,  and 
0^"^  431  A    c      differ  little  from  those  of  a  snb-inspector ;  that  he  has  no  discretion  whatever  ;  no 
(2)";  'coies,^2<)oo'.      power  to  prosecute  in  his  district ;  that  he  may  find  a  mill-owner  setting  the  law 
at  defiance,  but  that  he  has  no  power  to  prosecute  without  previously  consulting 
and  receiving  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  thus  creating  delay  and  lessening  his 
Q.  13,793;  App.  c.    authority.    Mr.  Whymper  says  the  assistants  are  secondary  officials,  with  means 
of  information,  &c.  but  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  those  of  the  sub-inspectors 
themselves :  he  thinks  the  introduction  of  the  rank  has  conduced  to  general 
efficiency,  though  the  necessity  of  correspondence  going  through  two  persons 
instead  of  one  has  caused  delay ;  he  complains  that  all  questions  of  prosecutions 
have  to  be  referred,  and  that  some  do  not  go  through  the  assistant  inspector  at  all, 
Q.  2o,.5u5,  App.  c,    when  there  is  a  pressure  of  time  for  the  inquiry.  Captain  Patrick  complains  of  the 
(--)•  divided  authority,  the  disagreeable  and  even  humiliating  position  in  which  he  is 

placed  by  liis  merely  nominal  authority,  the  frequent  issue  of  instructions  to  his 
officers  without  his  knowledge,  of  his  not  being  even  aware  of  the  modifications 
granted  to  employers  in  his  district,  and  of  the  greater  centralisation  that  now 
regulates  the  office  than  when  there  were  four  inspectors  of  equal  authority. 

kesulting  unsatis-  255.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  does  not  seem 
FACTOKT  STATE  OE      recogmsc  any  difference  in  kind,  but  only  one  in  degree,  between  the  duties  of 

KELATIONS  of  ASSI.S-  P  ..  ,  1J1  £  J.1  t      •  X  TT 

TANTs  wiTiiTHE  iiEST  tho  assistaut  uispcctors  and  those  oi  the  sub-nispectors.    i±e  says  : — 

"  When  you  are  told  by  an  assistant  inspector  or  by  a  sub-inspector  of  anything  that  is 
going  on,  unless  you  go  down  and  see  it,  you  do  not  like  to  report  to  Parliament  about  it." 
and  again,  of  the  assistant  inspectors  : — 

"950.  So  that  you  get  all  you  want  from  them  by  correspondence  ? — Yes  ;  I  like  to  have  it 
by  correspondence  because  then  I  can  see  what  I  have  to  do." 

Under  these  circumstances  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about,  in  which 
Thornhiii,  7417;  WO  find  the  assistauts,  for  want  of  a  clearly  defined  position,  trenching  so  far  upon 
c^(9)'  afrc'se)*'^  duties  of  the  sub-inspector,  that  some  of  these  have,  from  their  own  point  of 
(27),  (29),  (31),  (32),  view,  expressed  a  wish  for  greater  independence  in  their  own  sub-divisions,  and 
(37),  (38),  (39),  (41).  report  and  be  subject  only  to  the  supreme  authority  in  London.  They 

complain  of  then'  lessened  importance  due  to  the  presence  in  their  sub-divisions  of 
a  superior  officer  whose  existence  adds  to  their  labours,  by  increasing  the  bulk  of 
their  official  letter  writing,  and  cripples  their  action,  by  interposing  a  stage  in  all 
their  communications  with  the  department. 

Importance  of  256.  Wc  obscrve,  howcvor,  that,  whUc  it  is  desirable  that  the  position  of  the 
SupLrv^on!^  local  officers  should  not  be  weakened,  the  nature  of  their  duties,  tending  as  they 
do  to  become  monotonous,  and  admitting  of  being  performed  with  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency,  points  to  the  necessity  of  active  supervision.  The  energies  of  a 
sub-inspector,  for  instance,  in  workshop  visiting,  knocking  at  door  after  door  in 
a  weary  round,  with  the  variation  of  an  incursion  into  brick-fields  or  ropewalks, 
pressing  responsibilities  upon  unwilling  listeners,  or  extracting  confessions  from 
unwilling  answerers,  his  composure  taxed  by  incivility,  and  his  vigilance  by 
evasion,  with  no  one  at  hand  to  witness  his  dihgence  or  assist  his  efforts,  would 
be  sorely  liable  to  flag ;  when  it  would  be  easy  to  record  a  tour  of  visits,  evidencing 
both  his  own  energy  and  the  submission  of  the  community  to  the  law  in  neatly 
drawn  reports ;  and  this  by  only  accepting  quietly  the  plausible  statements  of 
interested  parties.  Again,  if  not  supervised,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  factory  officers,  like  other  men,  attaching  undue  consequence  to  one 
part  of  then'  varied  and  comprehensive  work,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  others, 
and  such  preferences  would  vary  according  to  the  disposition  and  habit  of  mind 
of  the  individual.  Almost  every  man,  again,  will  be  comparatively  ignorant  on 
certain  points  of  his  duty,  which  will  tend  to  the  disregard  throughout  a  district 
of  some  provision  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  and  valuable  in  ■  itself,  while 
such  a  failure  on  his  part  might  be  long  in  coming  to  the  notice  of  a  central 
authority.  There  is,  for  instance,  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  machinery  should 
be  protected.  One  sub-inspector  would  admit  the  manufacturer's  objections  to 
the  required  safeguards  ;  another  would  overrule  them  ;  a  third,  perhaps,  would 
see  no  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  In  such  cases  the  larger  experience  of  the 
controlhng  officer  would  be  very  valual:»le.  In  the  direction  of  prosecutions,  also, 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  sub-inspector  may  be  advantageously  checked  by  the  I 
interposition  of  a  superior,  w]io,  unmoved  by  the  irritating  cu'cumstances  which 
may  have  accompanied  the  offence,  has  yet  enough  personal  and  local  knowledge 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  case. 
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257.  While,  therefore,  we  think  there  is  need  for  amendment,  in  the  case  of  the 
inspectors,  in  a  direction  which  shall  ensm"e  greater  unity  of  action,  we  find,  in 
the  case  of  the  assistant  inspectors,  that  there  is  room  for  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  decentralization,  without  danger  of  sacriflciug  uniformity.  In  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  it  has  heen  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  some  other 
officers  of  the  inspecting  staff  have  taken  the  same  view,  that  instead  of  the  assis- 
tant inspectors  residing  in  then*  respective  districts,  they  should  be  brought  to 
London  and  remain  at  head-quarters,  except  when  visiting  and  inspecting  their 
districts.    He  says  : — 

"  They  want  more  personal  communication  with  the  inspectors.  To  a  certain  extent  they  Q.  473. 
are  now  as  isolated  as  sub-inspectors -when  living  in  their  districts,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
absorbed  in  correspondence.  All  questions  have  to  come  to  the  inspector  for  consideration. 
They  pass  from  the  sub-inspector  through  the  assistant  inspector  to  the  inspector  ;  and  there 
is  not  and  cannot  be  that  exact  and  precise  uniformity  that  there  would  be  if  they  were  in 
more  constant  communication  with  him.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  the  assistant  inspectors, 
instead  of  residing  in  their  districts,  resided  where  the  chief  inspector  resided,  where  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  constantly  seeing  him  and  discussing  all  those  questions  with  him,  we 
should  procure  a  great  deal  more  uniformity  in  the  system,  and  also  have  greater  economy  in 
the  labour  both  of  the  inspectors,  the  assistant  inspectoi's,  and  the  sub-inspectors." 

While  much  weight  attaches  on  such  a  point  to  Mr.  liedgrave's  opinion, 
supported  as  it  is  by  that  of  Mr.  Wliymper,  and  wliile  we  deem  it  iiighly  desirable 
that  with  the  increased  responsibility  and  discretion  which  we  think  these  officers 
should  possess,  they  should  have  regular  and  frequent  opportmiities  of  conference 
and  consultation  with  the  chief  inspector  and  their  colleagues,  we  see  force  in 
the  views  expressed  on  this  point  l)y  Messrs.  Baker,  Wallvcr,  and  Patrick.  Mr. 
Baker  says : — 

"  947.  i>o  you  think  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  resident  in  those  outer  portions  than 
that  they  should  be  at  your  head-quarters  ? — They  should  be  where  they  are.  1  have  divided 
the  country  into  two  principal  externals.  Mr.  Coles  has  all  Lancashire  and  that  neighbourhood, 
,and  Mr.  Whymper  has  all  JDevonshire,  Somerset,  and  that  neighbourhood. 

"  948.  You  think  they  are  better  where  they  are  than  if  they  were  both  at  your  head- 
quarters?— Yes,  they  are  as  well  where  they  are.  I  can  get  nearer  to  the  others  when  I 
want  to  go,  though  I  have  to  pay  for  it. 

"  949.  You  would  not  see  any  advantage  in  their  being  at  your  side  to  confer  with  you  ?— 
No.  I  have  every  week  a  report  from  both  of  them,  and  the  number  of  ])laces  that  liave  been 
visited  by  their  sub-inspectors,  and  what  they  recommend  for  prosecution." 

We  consider,  moreover,  that  constant  local  supervision  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  sub-inspector.  An  effectual 
audit  can  only  be  conducted  by  a  travelling  official,  and  the  reports  showing  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  work  done  can  be  estimated  by  no  fixed  rule.  80 
much  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  establishments  visited,  then' 
varied  distances  from  each  other,  the  difficulties  which  may  prolong  a  visit,  or 
the  occasions  which  may  arise  for  repeating  them  to  one  place,  while  another  is 
postponed,  that,  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  work  of  the  sub-inspector,  there  is 
required  in  the  assistant  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  factories,  the  occupiers,  and 
the  localities.  Such  supervision  ought  not  and  need  not  involve  a  vexatious 
interference  with  the  sub-inspectors,  but  would  increase  their  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  stimulate  them  in  really  efficient  work. 

258.  In  the  future  reorganization  of  the  Factory  Office,  we  regard  it  as  essential 
that  the  two  great  ends  of  uniformity  of  action  and  efficient  administration  should 
bo  (equally  kept  in  view. 

259.  With  reference  to  the  main  body  of  the  staff,  the  sub-inspectors,  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  it  would  greatly  improve  their  external  standing  if 
they  were  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  title  of  inspector,  which  correctly  expresses 
the  character  of  their  duties,  upon  its  vacation  by  the  higher  grade.  It  would, 
moreover,  confer  on  them  a  not  unsuitable  distinction,  if,  after  the  precedent  of 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  they  were  styled  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  factories. 
Considering  the  number  of  officials  called  inspectors  who  hold  office  luider  local 
authorities,  and  whose  duties  and  qualifications  are  not  of  the  same  order  as  those 
of  the  present  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  this  honorary  prefix  would  not,  we  think, 
be  misplaced. 

260.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  the  bad 
effects  in  several  parts  of  the  country  of  the  changes  of  officers  which  at  short 
intervals  had  taken  place.  As  far  as  the  larger  factories  are  concerned,  one  officer 
may  take  up  the  work  of  another  without  much  difficulty ;  but,  in  the  inspection 
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of  workshops,  local  and  personal  knowledge  is  of  great  advantage.  ■  When  a  novel 
svstem  of  regulation  is  in  coiu'se  of  introduction,  and  has  only  begun  to  been  enforced, 
in  parts  of  a  large  district,  the  task  is  taken  up  by  a  new  officer,  especially  if  he  be 
inexperienced,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  submit  that,  save  in  very  exceptional 
ch'cumstances,  changes  of  district  ought  only  to  be  allowed  at  long  intervals,  and 
that  officers  should  be  required  to  keep  and  to  leave  to  their  successors  such  a 
record  of  their  inspections  as  may  enable  them  to  take  up  the  work  with  a  full 
possession  of  the  experience  already  gained.  We  have  found  that  some  officers 
map  out  their  sub-divisions  very  carefully,  and  frame  by  degrees  a  sort  of  dii'ectory 
Cramp,  9G71.  of  the  placcs  of  employment,  recording  against  each  their  particular  circumstances 

and  the  result  of  the  observations  made  upon  them ;  but  other  officers  have  stated 
to  us  that  they  had  inherited  no  such  information,  and  had  consequently  almost 
to  begin  the  work  of  discovery  and  inspection  anew. 

j'l.ACE  OP  Business  261.  In  scveral  sub-divisions  complaints  were  made  to  us  by  witnesses  belonging 
.>P  suB-iNBi-ECTous.  working  class  that  they  had  experienced  difficulties  in  obtaining  access  to 

tetiSto'/'"'    the  sub-inspectors,  in  order  to  report  to  them  cases  of  systematic  over-work  and 
Stokes,  ir>,:m,  ■        oppression  by  employers;  and  imputing  negligence  or  indifference  to  those  officers, 
Brcmncis'i'G^jes ;      lu  uiost  of  the  cascs  in  which  such  charges  were  made,  upon  our  taking  pains  to 
McMahon,  i8,72j;     ycrify  thc  allegations,  WO  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  sub-inspectors  had  not 
neglected  the  complaint,  although  they  had  not  gone  about  their  investigation 
exactly  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  complainants  ;  but  we  thought  that  there  Avas 
some  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  want  of  easy  access  to  the  responsible 
officer.    More  than  one  sub-inspector  plainly  told  us  that  he  objected  to,  and 
could  not  permit  visits  to  his  private  residence  ]:)y  working  people  with  complaints. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  annoyance,  no  official  address  was  given  out,  except  the 
name  of  the  principal  town  in  the  sub-division ;  an  arrangement  being  made  with 
the  post  office  that  ail  letters  should  be  properly  delivered.    It  is  true,  the  inspec- 
tors in  question  always  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  make  appointments  with 
complainants.    If,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  common  reluctance  of 
working  people  to  put  their  names  to  paper,  and  the  want  of  confidence  they 
would  naturally  feel  in  an  official  who  lived,  no  one  knew  where,  it  seems  evident 
that  this  does  not  afi^ord  to  such  persons  a  sufficient  means  of  confidential  com- 
munication; and  that  many  working  men,  and  still  more  women,  might  naturally 
be  deterred  under  these  circumstances  from  making  known  their  grievances.  Mr. 
Q-  i2o,;;2r).  Assistant  Inspector  Patrick  informed  us  that  he  did  not  consider  the  provision  by 

the  public  of  a  recognised  office  to  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  when  he  was  a  sub- 
inspector  the  workpeople  could  always  come  to  his  residence  if  they  wanted  him. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  nnderstand  that  a  sub-inspector,  obliged  to  live  in  an 
expensive  neighbourhood  upon  a  salary  of  from  300/.  to  400/.  a  year,  and  able  to 
alibrd  no  more  than  a  modest  residence  in  the  suburbs,  might  justly  object  to  be 
constantly  liable,  even  at  night,  to  visits  at  his  own  residence,  from  all  sorts  of 
applicants ;  and  we  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  in  some  cases  an 
allowance  should  be  made  for  a  room,  where  on  certain  days  and  hours  convenient 
to  working  people  the  sub-inspector  might  be  seen. 

I^GGESTioNs  FOR  262.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  we  think  it  probable,  that  some  relief 
Cleriual^work  ^op  i^^y  given  in  the  clerical  work  requned  of  sub-inspectors,  who  we  are  informed 
SuR-iNsrECTORs.  are  occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  one  day  in  the  week  in  preparing  returns  and 
whympe?i3S6-*'  correspondcnce.  This  would  probably  follow  naturally,  were  the  management 
Buiier,  14,101 ;  '  of  tlic  department  iu  somc  degree  decentralised.  A  few  minor  suggestions  may 
Stokes,  ir,,oi3.  offered    If  the  notices  of  the  use  of  over-time,  and  similar  matters,  were  made, 

as  above  proposed,  upon  forms  printed  as  cards,  free  by  post,  instead  of  unpaid 
letters,  the  sub-inspectors  would  be  saved  the  present  necessity  of  receiving  and 
paying  the  double  postage,  recording  the  names  of  the  persons  reporting,  and 
recovering  the  amount.  Where  copies  of  reports  and  returns  are  required  the 
use  of  a  copying  machine  might  be  permitted.  Such  matters  may  seem  almost 
too  minute  for  particular  mention,  but  we  can  understand  that  collectively  they 
may  involve  annoyance,  and  engross  too  much  valuable  time. 

iSpEcSnr'^sno™!;  263.  With  regard  to  the  juniors,  it  appears  to  ns  objectionable  that  such  officers 
BE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  ou  thclr  fii'st  appointuient  should  be  placed  in  independent  charge  of  portions  of 
Sub-Inspectors.  sub-divisions,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  some  cases,  reporting  to  the  chief 
^vldi^r%iS. '  iiispector  and  taking  directions  from  him.  It  would  be  preferable  to  attach  them, 
ill  all  cases,  to  officers  in  charge  of  sub-divisions.    It  seems  inexpedient  to  mul- 
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tiply  siib-cli visions  witliiii  tlio  limits  of  a  single  largo  town.  The  superintending 
of  a  iunior  is  as  valuable  a  lesson  to  the  superior  as  the  watching  che  senior  ofiiccr 
at  his  work  is  to  the  beginner.  .  Moreover,  in  case  of  temporary  absence,  the 
junior  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  better  than  an  officer  new  to  the  sub- 
division. 


Inspecting  Stai'I'  and  Administiiation  ;  2.  8'!_miengtii:  and  Suei''iciengy-. 

264.  The  passing  of  a  Consolidated  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  upon  the  lines  Pitor.AULE  Effect 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  will  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts  ^j^j,^'™  xhTlaw"'^" 
Extension  Act  of  1867,  or  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1871,  effect  a  very 

great  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  under  inspection.  None  of  the 
occupations  to  which  we  have  recommended  the  extension  for  the  first  time  of 
the  system  of  regulation  administered  by  the  inspectors  will  cause  a  very  large 
addition  to  tlieir  present  duties.  Nevertheless,  the  passing  of  a  new  Act,  espe- 
cially if  it  should  contain,  as  appears  necessary,  a  great  number  of  small  amend- 
ments upon  the  existing  law,  will  entail  a  considera])le  addition  to  their  labours, 
of  a  temporary  character.  At  the  same  time  it  is  confidently  anticipated  ])y 
many  of  the  witnesses  that  the  simj^lification  of  the  law,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  be  effected,  will  eventually  tend  to  make  it  easier  to  administer.  On  general 
grounds,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  some  assistance  to  the  staff  may,  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Consolidated  Act,  liecome  necessary ;  and  that  at  some  future 
period  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  practicable. 

265.  Looking  to  the  particular  changes  in  the  law  which  we  now  contemplate,  the  making  of 
that  which  is  of  most  importance  in  this  connexion,  as  laying  most  burden  upon  Yin'^^s!''^'^^ 

the  inspecting  staff,  is,  unquestionably,  the  assimilation  of  the  law  regulating 
worksho]:>s  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  enforced  only  in  factories.  Although,  Eedgravo,  473  ;  App. 
as  we  believe,  the  country  is  prepared  for  it,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  ^- ^^"-"'-'»''*^ot^. 
is  encouraging,  yet  the  general  enforcing,  in  100,000  workshops,  for  the  first 
time,  of  what  is  distinctly  known  as  the  factory  system,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  an  arduous  undertaking.  In  estimating  its  magnitude,  it  is  rcasonaljle  to 
inquire  how  far  the  existing  system  of  workshops  regulation  has  been  enforced 
already,  through  the  efforts  of  the  factory  inspectors,  during  the  four  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  entrusted  to  their  jurisdiction. 

266.  Upon  the  facts,  we  believe  there  will  be  found  little  difference  of  opinion,  dipficultv  of  Ex- 
though  differing  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these.    The  degree  to  which  the  siuiiTiU^-VujmER 
less  strict  system  is  observed  in  workshops  cannot  compare  with  that  in  which  the  of  woRKsirors. 
stricter  system  has  come  to  be  observed  in  the  old  factories.    For  this  there  are  iJedgvaye,  ns ; 
many  reasons.    The  deficiencies  of  the  system  render  it  much  more  difficidt  to  Thornhtu/TMo  ^ 
enforce.    It  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation.    The  inspectors  have  as  yet  Oswald,  ss^g;  Hoaiv, 
not  been  able  even  to  visit  all  their  workshops;  and  moreover,  so  great  is  the  Gollid,  i2!ii5^!''^^ ' 
number  in  some  districts,  and  so  Avidely  are  they  scattered  in  some,  that  it  is  Eaussett,  i  3,558 ; 
difficult  to  fix  a  date  at  which  the  first  visit  will  have  been  paid  to  all.    This  is  tftokes^'iMe^V 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Meade  King,  in  Manchester,  with  4,000  work-  ^^^^^^'^^j^i'^'y^  - 
shops  ;  of  Mr.  Buller,  in  the  West  Country  with  10,000,  of  which  only  4,000  have  q°"70!)'.  ' 

as  yet  been  visited ;  of  Mr.  Cameron,  after  a  year  and  a  half  spent  among  those  ^^■^^^■"'^"^ '  ^pp-  ^• 
of  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  of  Mr.  Lakeman,  in  the  eastern  counties.    In  October  q.  18,240. 
1872  the  number  of  existing  workshops  was  calculated  by  the  in,spectors  at  App.  c.(i3). 
109,324,  while  the  number  of  visits  to  workshops  reported  by  48  sub-inspectors 
during  12  months  was  no  more  thay  30,664.    Provisions,  which  it  would  cause 
inconvenience  to  observe,  are  under  these  circumstances  sure  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  hayc  as  yet  remained 
unknown. 

267.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  a  single  visit  by  the  inspector  is  in  all  cases  Chabacter  of  tub 
enough  to  secure  the  future  observance  of  the  law.  The  ■occupiers  of  workshops,  j^^,!^'^  "L^'^^s'"\ll 
who  are  disposed  to  infringe  it,  derive  safety  from  then'  number  and  obscurity ;  Places. 

and  while  they  are  at  least  as  slow  as  were  the  old  factory  occupiers  to  accept  the  E^tevsou,  2724 ; 
hiterference  of  Government  m  their  concerns,  they  are  much  slower  to  see  the  Grant,  8607'  Farrow, 
reason  and  benefits  of  regulation.    Thus  it  happens  that,  with  this  class  of  em-  ^yj^f  .j^t^^ij'ggg^^^*^'^'^' 
ployers,  evasions  of  the  law  are  more  frequent,  and  detection  more  difficult.    A    ^'^ ' '  ^' 
sub-inspector,  paying  his  necessarily  infrequent  visits  to  a  quarter  where  small 
brickfields  are  numerous,  may  see  children  being  actually  huddled  off  in  various 
directions,  like  small  fish  out  of  a  broken  net.    lu  a  nail  and  chain,  or  a  straw- 
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plait  village,  his  approach  is  telegraphed  and  provided  for,  and  he  may  hear  that 
over- work  and  unlawful  employment  is  going  on  in  a  quarter  where  on  his  own 
visits  he  has  seen  nothing  wrong.  One  active  sub-inspector  related  to  us  an 
App.  c.  (38).  instance  in  which  he  succeeded  by  himself  in  catching  four  or  five  young  children 
in  a  brickfield,  several  of  whom  were  actually  rescued  from  him  by  young  women ; 
and  another  told  us  how  even  his  stealthy  approach  by  flank  marches  to  certain 
villages  was  almost  inevitably  observed  and  provided  against.  Some  of  us,  in 
visiting  one  such  village  in  company  with  the  sub-inspector,  saw  a  httle  girl  flying 
down  the  village  street,  and  calling  something  into  the  windows  of  the  work- 
shops, the  tenor  of  which  was  not  hard  to  divine.  Again,  while,  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  important  factory  to  be  prosecuted  is  a  penalty  in  itself,  and  to  be 
convicted  is  a  serious  reproach,  upon  the  small  workshop  occupier  the  force  of 
public  opinion  has  in  this  respect  hardly  begun  to  operate,  and  the  infliction  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  fine,  sometimes  very  inadequate,  which  the  magistrate 
thinks  right  to  impose. 

restois    already     268.  But  whilc  we  do  not  desire  to  underrate  the  evil,  which  must  in  all  cases 

ATTAINED.  recogmzcd,  where  a  beneficial  law,  prompted  by  existing  abuses,  and  adopted 

wSeJ,%t55. '  after  matm^e  deliberation,  continues,  eight  years  after  it  was  passed,  to  be  exten- 
sively infringed,  and  even  in  some  cases  ignored,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
already,  notwithstanding  the  false  start,  if  it  is  to  be  so  considered,  which  was 
made  in  entrusting  its  enforcement  to  the  local  authorities,  a  great  deal  has  been 
effected  with  the  instruments  at  hand.  The  Act  was  passed  to  remedy  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  in  the  reports  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission, 
1862-1867.  These  reports  had  shown  that  great  evils  existed  in  the  shape  of 
over- work  among  women  and  children,  not  only  in  factories,  but  also  in  workshops. 
It  was  also  clearly  pointed  out  in  them  that  the  tendency  of  extending  the  Factory 
Acts  to  large  establishments,  while  omitting  the  smaller,  would  be  to  drive  away 
work  from  large  and  generally  well  conducted  establishments,  into  places  less 
healthy  and  worse  regulated.  For  these  reasons  provisions  were  enacted,  requir- 
ing education,  and  Mmiting  labour.  Of  these  the  first  were,  it  is  true,  wholly 
inadequate,  and  the  second,  so  far  as  they  depended  upon  the  first,  have  in  con- 

App.  c.  (.32).  sequence  failed  likewise.  Thus  Mr.  Brewer  says:  "There  is  great  failure  in 
"  carrying  out  the  6^  hours.  I  believe  I  speak  conscientiously  when  I  say  that 
"  nearly  every,  if  not  every,  child  is  worked  nearly  full  time."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  few  instances  have  been  brought  before  us  during  our  inquiry  of  in- 
jurious over- work,  either  of  women  or  children,  and  we  have  reason  to  laelieve  that 
evils  such  as  were  described  in  the  reports  above  referred  to  as  common  in  such 
occupations  as  dress-making,  lace-dressing,  and  brick-making  have  been  very 

Q.  63, 64,  67  greatly  checked.    Mr.  Redgrave  points  to  a  marked  and  wonderful  improvement 

in  the  condition  of  the  protected  classes  through  the  operation  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  where  it  has  been  administered,  and 
notably  among  young  women  employed  as  milliners,  &c.,  and  among  children 
employed  in  unhealthy  trades.  We  have  also  had  proofs  that  the  absorption  of 
small  trades  into  large  factories,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years,  has 
been  unimpeded  by  factory  legislation. 

CoMPAEisoN    WITH     269.  Of  thc  causes  which  have  hindered  the  acceptance  of  the  old  Workshops 
i^c^\^  New  ^^S^^l^tion  Act,  that  which  arises  out  of  the  inefiicient  nature  of  the  system  to 

Act.  '  '     '         be  enforced  we  have  endeavom-ed  to  grapple  with,  in  planning  its  amendment. 

The  educational  provisions  which  we  have  proposed  will  not  merely,  it  may  be 
hoped,  be  easier  of  enforcement  than  the  existing  law,  but  will  perhaps  lead  the 
way  to  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  making 
of  full-time  attendance  at  school  the  rule  up  to  the  age  of  13,  and  half-time 
attendance  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  law  upon  children  where  employment  is 
judged  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial,  will  greatly  facilitate  their  work.  The  im- 
position of  the  12  hours  limit  of  work,  though  it  will  cost  trouble  to  promulgate 
and  enforce,  will  provide  the  missing  condition  of  efficient  inspection,  and,  by 
making  the  punishment  of  breaches  of  the  law  more  certain,  will  eventually 
lighten  the  labour  of  the  offiLcers  enforcing  it.  In  the  meantime,  while  waiting 
for  the  epoch  when,  as  at  present  in  the  old  factories,  it  can  be  said  without 
question  that  the  law  is  thoroughly  well  accepted,  and  generally  obeyed,  it  will 
probably  be  thought  sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  staff  strong  enough  every- 
where to  prevent  infringement  of  the  law,  to  a  degree  which  would  involve 
systematic  hardship,  or  obvious  injury  to  members  of  the  protected  classes ;  pro- 
vided that  it  be  at  the  same  time  sufficient  continually  to  forward  the  better  under- 
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standing  and  general  acceptance  of  it.    The  true  nature  of  the  duty  of  an 

inspector  includes,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  app.  c.  ci3),  Lake 

staif,  not  merely  the  "  bringing  into  a  conformity  with  the  law  people  who  have 

"  never  known  what  order,  system,  or  law  meant ;  "  but  also,  that  he  "  should 

"  accommodate  himself  to  the  positions  and  characters  of  occupiers,  who  are  to 

"  be  persuaded  and  advised,  rather  than  compelled."    This  process  takes  time 

and  patience,  but  with  time  and  patience,  we  doubt  not,  it  may  be  accomplished. 

270.  "When  account  has  been  taken  of  all  these  circumstances,  there  remains  A;,si stance  will  he 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  at  present  in  arrear,  and  is  certain,  if  our  reconimen-  n'^^^^'^- 
dations  be  adopted,  to  fall  further  behindhand,  without  some  reinforcement  to  the 

staff.  We  should  hardly  be  satisfied  to  anticipate  that,  four  years  after  the 
passing  of  a  consolidated  Act,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  workshops  will 
have  received  theii*  first  visit  from  the  inspector,  and  thus  have  become  acquainted, 
for  the  first  time,  with  its  provisions.  A  more  swift  and  certain  bringing  of  it 
home  to  the  minds  of  those  concerned  will  be  in  the  end  more  popular  even  with 
employers.  As  for  the  employed,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  complaints 
which  have  occasionally  been  made  to  us  by  representatives  of  trade  associations 
and  others  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act.  Again, 
however  eflEiciently  the  educational  provisions  for  general  attendance  at  school, 
which  we  have  recommended,  may  be  carried  out  by  the  proper  educational 
authorities,  yet,  as  experience  seems  to  show,  when  they  arc  brought  into  contact 
with  the  cupidity  and  ignorance  of  parents,  no  auxiliary  can  be  spared  by  which 
the  securities  for  education  may  be,  as  it  were,  doubly  secm'ed ;  least  of  all  one 
so  powerful,  and  so  well  approved  abeady,  as  the  systematic  supervision  of  a 
factory  inspector. 

271.  We  are  led  therefore  to  look  round  for  some  resource  by  which  a  need  of  Work    done  ky 
increased  strength  in  the  staff,  whicli  may  turn  out  to  be  only  temporary,  can  i-o^al  Authomties. 
readily  and  economically  be  supplied.    We  have  noticed  that,  for  the  four  first  I'l'tii.  u-sss. 
years  of  its  existence,  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  was  committed  to  the  care 

of  the  local  authorities,  who  in  most  mstances  failed  to  enforce  it.    There  were, 

however,  some  laudable  exceptions.     This  happened,  for  instance,  in  two  towns  Buxton,  7482 ;  Bci- 

which  are  centres  of  a  domestic  industry,  Leicester  and  Nottingham.  nngton,  i?2Gi. 

272.  Mr.  Eowlett,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  corporation  to  in  LEiciisTEJi. 
enforce  the  Act  in  Leicester,  informed  us  that  they  first  appointed  three  or  four 

men  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act,  i.e.,  to  find  out 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  which  work  was  done.     Mr.  Rowlett  said,  "  We  uowiett,  7.w4. 
'  have    *  *     oflS.cers  called  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  their  duty  was 

'  to  go  round  whenever  any  complaints  were  made,  and  inspect  the  premises  for 
'  sanitary  purposes.    At  the  same  time  that  they  went  these  rounds  it  is  clear 
'  that  they  would  have  very  Kttle  difficulty  in  calling  at  a  workshop  and  com- 
'  bining  the  two  occupations."     It  appeared  to  us  that  the  Act  had  been 
thoroughly  well  administered  in  Leicester  by  the  local  authorities.     Moreover,  q.  7.51;).  App.  f. 
Mr.  Hewlett  says,  "  Very  much  to  our  surprise,  and  I  may  say  mortification,  we  -i^i^i^'^*"'^- 
"  found  after  the  Act  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester, 
"  that  it  became  entu'ely  a  dead  letter,  no  prosecutions  were  instituted  and  no 
"  inquiries  made." 

273.  Similarly  in  Nottingham,  the  town  council  appointed  a  detective  police     iVorTiNonAM,  &c. 
inspector  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Workshops  Act  were  observed.    The  Bcrriugtou,  82G1. 
officer  in  question,  Mr.  Berrington,  said  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  chief  constable 

to  attend  to  this  work,  which  he  managed  to  combine  with  his  other  duties.  As 

a  consequence  of  his  efforts  Mr.  Berrington  was  able  to  say  that  tlie  people 

became  more  careful,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  administration  of  the  Act 

was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  they  had  got  the  "  mastery 

"  over  the  breakers  of  the  law,"  and  the  Act  was  fauly  observed  in  Nottingham. 

Similar  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  labom-s,  highly  commended  in  5!|l!,!'o!;*^y4;.3'."(3„j,t 

Mr.  Baker's  reports,  of  Mr.  Follows  at  'Stafford,  and  of  Mr.  Earrow  at  Leek,  ledge,  10,622  ;  Bla- 

In  Dublin  also  some  progress  apjjears  to  have  been  made  in  the  enforcement  of  |o',!"°io     !  aJp°  d 

the  law,  when  the  macliinery  was  broken  up  by  the  Act  of  1871.  (42)'  (Hanky). 

274.  We  do  not  propose  to  reopen  the  question  wlicther,  by  any  amendment  of  t-<>oal  inspectors 
the  Workshops  E,egulation  Act,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  ensure  its  iNsi-ECToilsAN^Nm- 
efficiency  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.      But  we  are  glad  to  call  j.^^j'^j^^^.j^ '"""^ 
attention  to  the  good  work  done  in  these  scattered  instances  ;  and  we  remark  spect  small^Woi{k- 
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Baker,  915  ;  Walker, 
2439,  2500;  Patcr- 
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Maj',  11,229  ; 
Gould,  12,222; 
Eickards,  12,574; 
Miss  TF!7.?o?!,n3,173  ; 
BuUer,  14,073 ; 
Stokes,  14,504  ; 
A.B.  16,552  ; 
Astley,  19,41D  ; 
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Redgrave,  491  ;  Hen- 
derson, 2641  ; 
Buxton,  3062  ; 
Johnston,  4108  ; 
Bowling,  4618  ; 
Oswald,  8341  ; 
Taussett,  13,620  ; 
App.  C.  (18),  (37). 


Assistance  fkom 
other  sodrces. 

Moss,  11,903  ; 
Earrow,  9532  ; 
Cameron,  18,312  ; 
Monsell,  18,586  ; 
Astley,  19,419  ; 
App.  C.  (40),  May  ; 
App.  U.  (16). 


Stewart  AVood, 
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Plim.lCATlON,  or  THE 

Law. 


Whymper,  13,817. 


with  pleasure  that,  in  the  case  of  Leek,  there  has  never  been  any  cessation  of  it. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Parrow's  evidence : — 

"  9464.  {Chairman.)  You  are  just  now  the  inspector  to  the  local  commissioners  of  Leek  ? — 
I  am. 

"  9465.  When  the  Workshops  Act  was  administered  by  the  local  authority  you  were  their 
inspector  for  that  purpose,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

"  9466.  What  are  you  inspector  of  now  ? — I  am  sanitary  and  workshop  inspector  ;  we  have 
continued  the  inspection  of  workshops  to  the  present  time. 

9467.  It  is  in  sanitary  matters  that  you  continue  your  inspection  of  workshops  ? — Yes. 

"  9468.  Having  no  jurisdiction  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  they  work  ? — The  fact  is  this, 

that  as  no  one  else  undertook  the  dutj^  and  relieved  the  commissioners  of  inspecting  at  the 

time  of  the  transfer  of  the  powers,  the  commissioners  instructed  me  to  continue  it  until  the 

Government  found  someone  to  take  my  place.     They  have  never  done  so,  and  therefore  I 

have  continued  up  to  the  present  time." 

*  *  *  * 

"  9474.  Have  you  been  able  by  your  former  official  inspection,  and  your  present  voluntary 
inspection  in  Leek  to  procure  a  general  conformit}^  with  the  Workshops  Act  ? — We  have." 

It  would  seem  a  pity,  in  view  of  the  existing  need,  not  to  make  use  of  the 
experience  already  acquired.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  appoint  persons 
to  assist  the  factory  inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  theh'  duties,  without  restriction 
as  to  the  number  or  social  position  of  the  persons  employed.  This  power  has 
never  as  yet  been  exercised  to  appoint  persons  of  the  standing,  for  instance,  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  though  the  measure  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
and  has  been,  we  are  told,  in  contemplation.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
dangers  attending  such  a  measure,  which  are  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  E-edgrave, 
though  in  terms  we  think  far  too  sweeping.  As  local  officers  visiting  only  the 
small  workshops  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  sub-divisional  inspector, 
we  think  men  may  be  found  of  integrity  and  activity,  who  will  in  this  respect 
render  good  service.  At  all  events,  we  think  the  time  is  favourable  for  trying  the 
experiment ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  in  special  cases,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, the  sub-inspector  should  be  allowed  the  assistance,  for  the  inspection  of 
small  places  of  work,  of  persons  of  the  class  and  description  in  question,  who 
should  act  under  his  orders,  and  for  whose  conduct  he  should  be  responsible. 

275.  EveryAvhere  much  may  be  done  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  inspectors, 
and  afford  them  information  by  the  assistance  of  functionaries  occupied  in 
kindred  duties,  such  as  sanitary  officers  or  school  board  visitors,  and  also  by  the 
constabulary.  In  Ireland  it  appeared  that  in  many  places  far  from  the  residence 
of  the  factory  officer,  and  where  the  maintenance  of  a  local  officer  would  involve 
undue  expense,  the  royal  constabulary  could  afford  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the 
only  possible  assistance ;  and  although  their  employment  in  aid  of  the  factory 
officers  was  strongly,  on  general  grounds,  deprecated  by  the  Inspector  General,  we 
cannot  think  that  it  is  improper  or  fairly  objectionable  that  their  assistance 
should  be  given  to  check  infractions  of  the  law.  We  do  not  propose  that  such 
officers  of  other  departments  should  undertake  the  work  of  visitation  or  inspection 
in  connexion  with  the  Factory  Act;  but  that  they  should  be  directed  to  take 
notice  of  such  apparent  infringements  of  the  lavt^  as  the  presence  in  or  departure 
of  women  and  children  from  workshops  at  late  liours,  and  the  resort  to  workshops 
of  chilch'en  of  tender  age,  to  prove  which  is  often  difficult ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
their  evidence  would  be  of  material  assistance. 

276.  We  think  also  that  some  more  effectual  means  should  be  provided  to  make 
generally  knoAvn  the  provisions  of  the  laAV ;  that  it  would  be  more  generally 
observed,  and  that  information  of  its  infringement  would  more  frequently  folloAV 
Avere  notices,  exhibiting  a  few  plain  outhnes,  of  the  law,  the  source  from  AA^hicli 
employers,  pai'ents,  or  workers  may  obtain  further  information,  and  the  place 
at  which  complaints  or  charges  may  be  made  to  the  proper  officer,  always  posted 
at  certain  specified  places,  including  all  police  stations  and  post  offices. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


TJie  references  after  each  Recommendation  are  to  i^aragraphs  of  the  Hcport. 

Consolidation  of  the  Law. 

1.  The  Eactory  Acts,  1833  to  1874,  the  Ropcworks  Act,  1816,  tlic  Lace  Eactory 
Act,  1861,  and  the  Workshop  Acts,  1867  to  1871,  should  be  consolidated  in  a 
smgle  Act,  subject  to  the  following  amendments  : — (13.) 

2.  "  Workshops  "  should  be  made  "  factories  ;"  that  is,  the  Workshops  Regula- 
tion Act,  1867,  should  be  repealed,  and  the  condition,  "  in,  on,  or  within  the 
"  precincts  of  which  50  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
"  process,"  should  be  omitted  from  the  general  definition  of  premises  constituting 
a  factory.    (Eactory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  s.  III.,  7.)  (20.) 

3.  The  limitation,  in  the  definition  of  a  workshop,  to  places  Avherc  the  handi- 
craft "  is  carried  on  '  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman,"  should  be  extended 
to  all  factories.  (20.) 

Extension  of  the  Eactory  Acts. 

4.  The  places  of  work  to  be  subject  to  the  Consolidated  Act  should  be  defined, 
as  in  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  so  as  to  include  places  "  in  the  open  air." 
(28.) 

5.  The  definition  of  work  to  be  regulated  by  the  Act  should  include  labour  in 
or  incidental  to  the  washing,  cleaning,  or  furbishing  any  article.  (30.) 

6.  The  same  definition  should  include  the  carrying  of  any  article  or  part  of  an 
article  in  course  of  manufacture  from  one  place  of  work  to  another.  (32.) 

7.  Bakehouses,  as  defined  by  the  Bakehouses  Ptegulation  Act,  1803,  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  Consolidated  Act.  (26.) 

8.  There  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act : — 

a.  Mines,  including  underground  quarries  worked  by  shafts,  together 
with  all  employment  in  quarries  or  on  pit  banks,  forming  part  of 
one  trade  establishment  with  a  mine.  (28.) 

h.  Agricultural  employment.  (42.) 

c.  Employment  by  the  occupier  in  a  room  used  also  for  the  purposes  of 
a  dwelling-house  if  there  are  no"^protected  persons  but  adult  Avomen 
employed,  and  they  do  not,  in  addition  to  inmates,  exceed  two  in 
number.  (21.) 

9.  In  metalliferous  mines  employment  above  ground  should  be  brought  under 
regulations  similar  to  that  enacted  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  and  made 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  inspectors  of  mines.  (28.) 

10.  Work  in  quarries  and  on  pit  banks,  where  the  quarry  or  ]nt  bank  is  not 
part  of  one  trade  establishment  with  a  mine,  should  be  Ijrouglit  within  the 
Consolidated  Act ;  where  otherwise,  should  Ijc  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  inspectors  of  mines.  (28.) 

11.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  Avhile  no  labour  is  included  which  is  not 
"  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain,"  labour  is  not  excluded  merely 
because  the  article  upon  which  it  is  exercised  is  not  thereby  being  adapted  for 
sale.  (30.) 

12.  Domestic  employment  should  be  defined  for  purposes  of  relaxation  of  the 
law,  as  hereafter  stated,  as  employment  l)y  tlic  occupier  carrying  on  business  in 
a  room  used  also  for  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  employing  none  but 
inmates.  (21.) 

13.  The  title  of  the  Consolidated  Act  might  be  The  Eactory  and  Workshop 
Act,  187  ,  the  word  Eactory  being  defined  so  as  to  include  the  factories  now 
under  the  Eactory  Act,  1871,  that  is,  premises  in  which  any  mechanical  power 
is  used  in  textile  manufacture,  and  the  word  Workshop  used  to  cover  all  other 
places  of  work  within  the  Act.  (240.) 

14.  Ropeworks  in  which  mechanical  power  is  not  used  for  drawing  or  spinning 
the  fibre  should  be  Workshops  and  not  Eactories.  (27.) 
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Eegulation  op  Times  of  Labour  : — General. 

15.  The  limits  of  hours  for  labour  should  be  in  all  Factories  and  Workshops : — 
6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  6.30  a.m.  and  6.30  p.m.,  or  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  all  the  year 
roimd.  (77.) 

16.  The  limits  of  the  hours  of  labom^  should  in  every  case  be  notified  to  the 
inspector,  and  notice  suspended  in  the  shop.  (77.) 

17.  Of  the  12  hours  within  which  the  hoiu^s  of  labour  must  be  included,  two 
hom^s  should  be  reserved  for  meals  in  Tactories,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  in 
Workshops :  thus  making  the  hours  of  labour  10  in  the  former,  and  10 1  in  the 
latter  (as  at  present).  (58.) 

18.  The  meal  hours  should  be  so  distributed  that  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  . 
hours  in  factories,  and  not  more  than  five  hours  in  Workshops,  should  constitute 
a  spell  (as  at  present).  (88.) 

19.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print  works,  as  defined  in  the  Eactory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1870,  should  be  Factories  in  respect  of  the  length  of  meal  hours,  but 
Workshops  in  respect  of  their  distribution  ;  that  is,  should  be  subject  to  the  rule 
of  10  hours  work,  but  not  to  that  of  the  four  and  a  half  hours'  spell.    (74.)  (89.) 

20.  The  rules  as  to  distribution  of  meal  hours  should  not  apply  to  domestic 
employment.    (21.)  (91.) 

21.  E-egisters  and  notices  should  not  be  required  in  domestic  employment,  or 
in  places  of  work  when  not  more  than  three  protected  persons  are  employed. 
(21.)  (241.) 

Eegulation  of  Times  of  Labour: — Particular. 

22.  Eelaxations  of  the  law  should  be  granted  to  particular  trades  or  classes  of 
trades  at  large,  and  not  to  individual  employers  on  application.  (80.) 

23.  So  far  as  possible,  the  trades  to  which  the  relaxation  is  granted  should  be 
specified  in  the  law,  with  the  reason  for  which  it  is  granted.  (80.) 

24.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  have  power  to  extend  any  statutory  relaxa- 
tion to  other  trades  and  processes,  to  which  the  statutory  reason  applies.  (80.) 

25.  This  power  should  be  exercised  by  order,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  only  to  have  the  force  of  law  if  not  objected  to  by 
either  House  within  a  certain  number  of  days.  (81.) 

26.  There  should  be  a  relaxation  allowing  the  12  hours  limit  of  work  to 
be  fixed  as  late  as  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  following  trades  : — 

Letterpress  printing ; 
Bookbinding ; 
Tailoring ; 

Dress  and  mantle  making ; 
Millinery ; 

Shirt  and  collar  making ; 
Straw  hat  and  bonnet  making  ; 
Manufacture  of  fringe  and  fancy  trimmings ; 
Manufacture  of  shirts,  stays,  and  underclothing ; 
Warehouse  occupations.  (83.) 

27.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  have  power  to  extend  this  relaxation  to  all 
occupations  in  which  earlier  hours  are  not  customary.  (84.) 

28.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  have  power  to  allow  the  limits  to  be,  in  any 
trade  where  this  same  condition  exists,  as  late  as  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. ;  but  this 
last  relaxation  should  not  extend  to  the  employment  of  children.    (85.)  (104.) 

29.  There  should  be  a  relaxation  permitting  the  employment  of  male  young 
persons  over  16  in  lace  factories  and  in  bread-baking  between  the  limits  of  5  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.  as  at  present  permitted  by  the  Lace  Factories  Act  and  Bakehouses 
Eegulation  Act  respectively,  with  limitation  in  both  cases  to  9  hours  of  work  per 
day.    (85.)  (86.) 

30.  A  relaxation  of  the  law  requiring  all  the  protected  persons  employed  to 
have  their  meals  at  the  same  time  of  day  and  prohibiting  their  being  employed  or 
allowed  to  remain  during  meal  hom's  in  the  room  where  a  manufacturing  process 
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is  being  carried  on,  should  be  permitted  to  trades  in  which  the  nature  of  tlie 
process  is  continuous ;  that  is, — 


Open  air  bleaching, 
Iron  mills. 
Paper  mills, 


Dyeing 

Blast  furnaces, 
Glass  making. 
Letterpress  printing, 
and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by  order. 
(92.) 

31.  A  relaxation  of  the  law,  giving  power  to  employ  children,  young  persons, 
and  women,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  property,  should  be 
permitted  in  the  following  occupations  : — 

Gutting,  packing,  and  salting  of  fish,  immediately  upon  its  arrival  in  the  boats  ; 

Turkey  red  dyeing,  in  the  case  of  apprehended  spontaneous  combustion"; 
and  any  other  such  cases  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  l)y 
order.    (94)  (96.) 

32.  A  relaxation  of  the  law,  giving  power  to  employ  women  14  hours  a  day 
on  96  days  in  the  year,  limited  as  in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1870, 
2nd  Schedule,  should  be  permitted  to  trades  in  which  the  material  is  perishable, 
and  is  brought  to  market  in  great  quantities,  at  times  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
or  regulated,  that  is  : — 

Pish  curing, 
Pruit  preserving, 

and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  by  order. 
(98.) 

33.  Alternative  relaxations,  giving  power  to  employ  young  jiersons  over  16 
and  women,  for  11  hours  a  day,  or  else  young  persons  over  11,  and  women,  for  13 
hours  a  day,  upon  not  more  than  five  days  in  the  week,  or  18  days  in  the  year, 
subject  to  the  limits  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  to  the  giving  of  half  an  hour  extra 
for  a  meal  after  5  p.m.  {see  Pactory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  Scliedulc  II.,  1st 
and  2nd  clauses),  should  be  permitted  to  all  trades  subject  to  interruption  in 
the  process  by  stress  of  weather ;  that  is, — 


Open  air  bleaching, 
Turkey  red  dyeing. 
Brick  and  tile  making, 


Open  air  ropeworks, 
Plax  scutch  mills. 
Manufacture  of  glue. 


and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  by  order. 
(99.)  (100.)  (103.) 

34.  Alternative  relaxations,  giving  power  to  employ  young  persons  over  16, 
and  women,  for  11  hours  a  day,  or  else  young  persons  over  14,  and  women, 
for  13  hours,  upon  not  more  than  five  days  in  the  Aveek  or  48  days  in  the  year, 
subject  to  the  limits  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  to  the  giving  of  half  an  hour  extra 
for  a  meal  after  5  p.m.  {see  Pactory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  Schedule  II., 
1st  and  2ud  clauses),  should  be  permitted  to  all  trades  liable  to  emergency 
from  sudden  press  of  orders  ;  such  over-time  to  be  subsequently  deducted,  within 
six  months,  from  the  legal  60  hours  per  week,  at  the  rats  of  not  less  than  half  an 
hour  per  day  ;  that  is, — 
Tailors, 

Dress,  mantle,  and  paletot  makers. 
Milliners, 

Hat,  cap,  and  bonnet  makers, 

Shirt  collar  makers, 

Boot  and  shoe  makers. 

Braid,  fringe,  and  fancy  trimming  makers, 

Artificial  flower  makers, 

Bonbon  and  Christmas  present  makers, 

Valentine  makers, 

Pancy  box  makers. 

Almanac  makers  and  finishers. 

Playing  card  makers, 

Biscuit  makers, 

Pirewood  cutters, 

Aerated  water  manufactm^ers. 

Job  dyers, 

and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  by  order. 
(99.)  (101.)  (103.) 
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35.  Alternative  relaxations,  giving  power  to  employ  young  persons  over  16, 
and  women  for  14  hours  a  day,  or  else  young  persons  over  14,  and  women  for  13 
hours  a  day  upon  not  more  than  five  days  in  the  week  or  48  days  in  the  year, 
subject  to'  the  limits  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  to  the  giving  of  half  an  hour 
extra  after  5  p.m.,  should  be  permitted  to  all  trades  liable  to  emergency  regu- 
larly recurrent ;  such  over-time  to  be  subsequently  deducted  within  six  months 
from  the  legal  60  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  half  an  hour  per 
day,  and  previous  notice  to  be  given  to  the  inspector  and  suspended  in  the 
shops  ;  that  is, — 

Letterpress  and  lithographic  printers  and  bookbinders  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  periodicals,  and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  extend  it  by  order.  •  (99.)  (102.)  (104.)  _ 

36.  All  working  over-time  should  be  registered  and  reported  to  the  inspector. 
(73.)  (101.)  (102.) 

37.  The  repayment  of  over-time,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  worked  under  the 
last  two  relaxations,  should  be  reported  to  the  inspector.    (101.)  (102.) 

38.  A  relaxation  of  the  law  giving  power  to  continue  employment  for  half  an 
hour  beyond  the  time  for  leaving  off  work  should  be  premitted  in  all  cases  when 
loss  would  result  from  the  process  being  left  in  an  incomplete  state ;  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  week  be  not  thereby 
increased,  that  is  : — 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print  works, 
Foundries, 

Paper  mills,  not  working  through  the  night, 
and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  by  order. 
(69.)  (106.)  (120.) 

39.  A  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
for  13  hours  a  day  upon  not  more  than  five  days  in  the  week,  or  48  days  in  the 
year,  subject  to  the  limits  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  to  the  allowing  of  half  an 
hour  extra  for  a  meal  after  5  p.m.,  should  be  permitted  to  all  mills  using  water 
power,  whether  Factories  or  Workshops,  in  order  to  recover  time  lost  by  stoppage 
of  the  machinery  during  the  previous  six  months  by  drought  or  flood ;  and  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1874  abolishing  the  recovery  of  lost  time  should  be  omitted 
from  the  Consolidated  Act.    (109.)  (116.) 

40.  The  amount  of  time  lost,  which  it  is  intended  to  recover,  and  the  amount 
of  over-time  worked  in  the  recovery  of  lost  time  should  in  each  case  be  registered 
and  reported,  at  the  time,  to  the  inspector.  (116.) 

41.  A  special  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  male  young  persons  over  16 
at  night  for  two  nights  in  the  week,  su]3ject  to  the  same  intervals  of  rest  which 
they  are  allowed  during  the  day,  and  subject  to  the  provision  that  no  such  person 
shall  be  employed  during  the  preceding  or  succeeding  day,  should  be  permitted 
to  letter-press  printers  engaged  in  the  printing  of  country  newspapers.  (118.) 

42.  A  special  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  male  young  persons  dming  the 
night,  either  in  four  turns  a  week  of  not  more  than  14  hours  each,  or  in  five  turns 
a  week  of  not  more  than  12  hours  each,  or  in  six  turns  a  week  of  not  more  than 
10  hours  each,  or  in  such  greater  number  of  turns  a  week,  not  exceeding  nine,  of 
such  number  of  hours  each  as  shall  cause  the  whole  week's  work  not  to  exceed  54 
hours,  with  intervals,  equal  in  each  case  to  the  maximum  length  of  a  turn  of  work, 
should  be  permitted  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  (121.) 

43.  A  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  male  young  persons  during  the  night 
for  seven  nights  in  the  fortnight,  subject  to  the  same  intervals  of  rest  which  they 
are  allowed  during  the  day,  and  subject  to  the  provision  that  no  person  so 
employed  shall  be  employed  during  the  preceding  or  succeeding  day,  should  be 
permitted  to  blast  furnaces.  (119.) 

44.  A  similar  relaxation,  substituting  six  nights  in  the  fortnight  for  seven, 
should  be  permitted  to  : — 

Iron  mills. 
Paper  mills. 

Engine  repairing  sheds  on  railways.    (119.)  (120.)  (123.) 

45.  A  similar  relaxation  to  the  last,  applicable  only  to  male  young  persons  over 
16,  should  be  permitted  in  trades  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  business, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  same  through  the  night ;  that  is, — 

Oil  and  seed  crushing  mills, 
and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  extend  it  by  order. 
(123.)  ^ 
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46.  Notice  of  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  night-work  should  he  sent  to  the 
inspector  and  suspended  in  the  shop.    (73.)  (118.) 

47.  The  liherty  to  suhstitute  another  day  for  Saturday  as  the  weekly  half- 
holiday  should  he  made  statutory  and  general,  suhject  to  notice  heing  given 
to  the  inspector  and  suspended  in  the  shop.  (132.) 

48.  The  rule  of  the  weekly  half-holiday  should  he  extended  to  workshops 
employing  five  hands  and  under.  (125.) 

49.  In  all  factories  and  workshops  the  rule  of  the  weekly  half -holiday  should 
not  extend  to  any  young  person  or  woman  whose  hours  of  work  have  on  no  day  of 
the  week  exceeded  eight.  (125.) 

50.  A  special  relaxation  of  the  rule,  requiring  the  same  weekly  half-holiday 
to  be  given  to  every  child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed,  should  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  male  young  persons  employed  in  repairing  machinery  within  the 
factory  or  workshop  to  which  it  belongs.  (126.) 

51.  That  clause  in  the  Pactory  Act  of  1874,  whereby  children  employed  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  two 
successive  weeks,  should  be  omitted  from  the  Consolidated  Act  (Factory  Act,  1874, 
VI.  (1),  (b.),)  and  also  the  words  "  except  Saturday"  m  YI.  (1),  (a).  (127.) 

52.  Liberty  should  be  given  to  substitute  some  other  day  in  England  and  Ire- 
land for  Good  Friday,  and  in  Scotland  for  each  of  the  sacramental  fast  days, 
subject  to  notification.  (132.) 

53.  A  special  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  young  persons  and  women  on 
Saturdays  mitil  4.30  p.m.,  should  be  permitted  in  Turkey  red  dyeing,  (131.) 

54.  A  special  relaxation,  giving  power  to  employ  young  persons  or  women, 
either  on  Saturday  from  after  sunset  until  9  p.m.,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
no  work  is  done  on  Saturday  before  sunset,  or  else  for  one  hour  daily  beyond 
the  time  otherwise  permitted,  upon  not  more  than  five  days  in  the  week,  subject 
to  the  limits  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  to  the  condition  that  no  work  is  done  on 
Saturday,  either  before  or  after  sunset,  should  be  permitted,  to  meet  the  case  of 
Jewish  employers.  (133.) 

55.  Sunday  labour  should  be  prohibited  in  all  factories  and  workshops,  except 
where  specially  allowed.  (134.) 

56.  The  special  relaxation  permitted  to  Jewish  employers  in  workshops  and 
in  the  tobacco  manufacture,  to  employ  young  persons  or  women  professing  the 
Jewish  religion  on  Sundays,  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  (Jews)  Act,  1871, 
should  be  extended  to  all  trades.  (133.) 

57.  Permission  to  work  under  any  relaxation  of  the  law  in  respect  of  hours 
of  labour  should  be  made  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  sanitary  provisions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  (135.) 

58.  Reports  of  the  working  and  repayment  of  over-time,  or  of  the  working  and 
making  up  of  lost  time,  should  be  made  to  the  inspector  upon  post-cards, 
available  for  this  purpose  only,  to  bo  furnished  to  the  employer  by  the  department. 
(136.) 

Education. 

59.  The  attendance  at  school  of  all  children,  whether  they  are  at  work  or  not, 
subject  to  the  exceptions  embodied  in  the  74th  section  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  "  Eeasons,"  (1),  (2),  (3),  should  be  enforced  by  law.  (147.) 

60.  The  regular  school  age  of  all  children  should  bo  from  5  to  13  years. 
(142.)  147.)  (176.) 

61.  The  rule  of  attendance  should  be  that  of  a  full  time  attendance  of  five 
hours  daily,  or  25  hom^s  weekly.    (137.)  (147.) 

62.  Half-time  attendance  should  be  conceded  as  a  privilege  to  all  children 
beneficially  and  necessarily  employed.    (147.)  (148.) 

63.  AH  children  employed  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Factory  Act  should  be  deemed  to  be  beneficially  and  necessarily  employed. 
(149.) 

64.  The  granting  of  the  privilege  of  half-time  attendance  to  children  employed 
in  labour  not  regulated  by  the  Consolidated  Act,  should  rest  with  the  local  educa- 
tional autliority,  subject  to  the  principle,  that  there  should  be,  in  all  cases,  a 
definite  employer,  who  can  be  made  responsible.  (148.) 

65.  All  half-time  attendance,  when  omitted,  should  be  made  up  out  of  the 
time  for  work.  (148.) 
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66.  In  all  factories  and  workshops,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
attendance  at  a  school  not  recognised  as  efficient  by  the  Education  Department 
should  not  be  recognised  as  attendance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consolidated 
Act.  (138.) 

67.  The  age  at  which  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  begin  half-time  attendance 
should  in  no  case  be  less  than  10  years,  and  no  child  under  10  years  should  be 
allowed  to  be  employed  in  labour  regulated  by  the  Consolidated  Act.  (153.) 

68.  In  default  of  the  general  enforcement  of  school  attendance,  no  child  under 
11  should,  after  proper  time  for  preparation,  be  employed  in  any  regulated  labour, 
except  he  shall  have  made  300  attendances  during  each  of  the  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  shall  have  passed  in  a  standard  suitable  to  his  age.  (158.) 

69.  The  normal  system  of  half-time  attendance  should  be  that  of  attendance 
in  morning  and  afternoon  sets.  (159.) 

70.  Attendance  under  this  system  should  be  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  • 
week  and  week  about.  (160.) 

71.  Attendance  under  the  alternate  day  system  should  be  permitted  in  par- 
ticular districts  and  trades  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  grounds  of  the 
distance  which  the  children  in  general  have  to  go,  or  the  dirty  character  of 
the  occupation.  (161.) 

72.  Attendance  during  a  part  of  the  year  only  should  be  permitted  in  agricul- 
ture, the  busy  seasons  being  set  free  for  labour,  the  system  to  be  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  educational  authority,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  Education  Department,  and  to  the  condition  that  the  period  of 
six  months  without  schooling  should  in  no  case  be  exceeded.  (164.) 

73.  Half-time  attendance  should  in  all  cases  entail  a  minimum  of  220  attend- 
ances in  the  year.  (165.) 

74.  It  is  expedient  the  circumstances  of  half-time  children  should  be  more 
studied  than  at  present  in  framing  school  regulations.  (172.) 

75.  The  provision  in  the  Act  of  1874j  raising  the  age  for  full  time  employment 
to  14,  in  default  of  passing  in  a  suitable  standard,  should  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended. (174.) 

76.  After  proper  time  for  preparation,  no  child  under  14  should  be  allowed  to 
be  employed  full  time  in  labour  regulated  by  the  Consolidated  Act  except  he  shall 
have  made  525  attendances  at  school  during  the  preceding  three  years,  and  shall 
have  passed  in  a  standard  suitable  to  his  age.  (175.) 

77.  Eorms  of  certificate  of  school  attendance  upon  an  improved  system,  and 
special  post-cards  for  the  daily  reporting  of  absence  from  school,  return  to  school 
to  make  up  absence,  and  the  having  made  it  up,  should  be  furnished  by  the 
Department.  (177.) 

78.  The  use  of  similar  post-cards  adapted  for  the  weekly  reporting  of  default 
in  half-time  attendance,  to  the  factory  inspector  or  educational  authority  should 
be  required  in  every  public  elementary  school.  (177.) 

79.  Attendance  in  one  school  should  be  reckoned  in  another  to  which  the 
child  may  have  been  transferred  from  unavoidable  causes.  (178.) 

Sanitary  Measures. 

80.  A  certificate  of  birth  should  be  required  in  all  cases  of  first  employment 
under  the  ConsoHdated  Act  of  children  and  young  persons  under  16.  (183.) 

81.  The  certifying  surgeon  should  endorse  the  birth  certificate  with  his  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  child's  general  fitness  for  employment.  (184.) 

82.  The  certificate  should  be  kept  by  the  employer,  and  returned  to  the  child 
on  quitting  his  service.  (184.) 

83.  In  default  of  a  birth  certificate,  the  surgeon  should  certify  as  to  the  child's 
estimated  age.  (185.) 

84.  No  fresh  certificate  should  be  required  on  change  of  employment.  (184.) 

85.  In  places  of  work  where  not  more  than  10  protected  persons  are  employed 
the  employer  should  have  the  power  of  sending  children  to  be  examined  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  at  his  residence,  at  a  fee  of  6d.  a  head.  (187.) 

86.  Reports  of  accidents  should  be  made  in  the  first  place  to  the  inspecting 
officer  in  cliarge  of  the  sub-division.  (188.) 

87.  Where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  certifying  surgeons,  the  dispensary 
surgeons  or  poor  law  medical  officers  should  perform  the  duties.  (189.) 
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88.  It  should  be  a  condition  of  the  surgical  certificate  that  the  child  should 
have  been  properly  vaccinated.  (192.) 

89.  The  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864,  with  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
visions from  the  Bakehouses  B;egulation  Act  as  to  effluvia,  and  from  the  Public 
Health  Act  as  to  privy  accommodation,  and  a  provision  for  proper  washing  accom- 
modation, together  with  the  provisions  as  to  special  rules,  should  be  made  general, 
except  in  dwelling-houses,  where  none  but  inmates  are  employed.  (21.)  (195.) 
(196.)  (199.)  (200.)  ....  ■  . 

90.  The  duties  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  should  be 
saved  in  all  cases  where  a  factory  or  workshop  is  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  and 
in  all  bakehouses.    (26.)  (200.) 

91.  The  enforcement  of  sanitary  provisions  in  the  law  should  be  expressly  made 
the  duty  of  the  inspectors  in  all  places  to  which  their  powers  extend.  (200.) 

92.  The  use  of  fenders  to  protect  the  workers  in  the  wet  spinning  of  flax 
should  be  more  generally  enforced.  (202.) 

93.  A  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  lime-washing  should  be  granted  in  places  where 
from  the  size  and  nature  of  the  premises  it  is  not  applicable  ;  that  is, — 

Brickworks, 
Bopeworks, 

Iron  mills  and  blast  furnaces. 
Ship  yards, 

Domestic  employment, 

and  any  other  such  trades  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by  order. 
(205.) 

94.  Meals  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  taken  1)y  protected  persons  in  rooms 
where  such  manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on  as  are  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  the  health  of  those  partaking  of  food  therein  ;  that  is, — 

In  glass  works,  where  materials  are  mixed. 
In  flint  glass  works,  grinding,  cutting,  and  polishing  rooms ; 
In  lucifer  match  making,  except  wood  cutting  rooms  ; 
In  earthenware  manufacture,  dipping  houses,  dippers'  drying  rooms,  and 
china  scouring  rooms  ; 

and  any  other  such  process  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by 
order.  (206.) 

95.  The  provision  in  the  ^Factory  Act,  1856,  limiting  the  compulsory  fencing 
of  machinery  to  those  parts  with  which  children,  young  persons,  and  women  are 
liable  to  come  in  contact,  should  be  repealed.  (207.) 

'96.  A  penalty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  omission  to  replace  the  fencing  of 
dangerous  macliinery,  when  removed  for  purposes  of  repair,  or  otherwise.  (208.) 

Prohibitions. 

97.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  should 
be  enforced  in  occupations  tending  to  destroy  health  ;  such  as, — 

Silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process, 
White  lead  manufactures, 

and  any  other  such  process  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by 
order.  (236.) 

98.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  girls  iinder  16  should  be  enforced  in 
all  occupations  unsuited  to  their  age  and  sex ;  that  is, — 

Brick-making, 
Saltworks, 

and  any  other  such  trade  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by  order. 
(234.)  (237.) 

99.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  should  be  enforced  in  all 
occupations  unsuited  to  their  age ;  that  is, — 

Pustian  cutting, 
Metal  grinding  trades. 
Glass  melting  and  annealing, 
Dipping  matches, 

and  any  other  such  trade  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend  it  by  order. 
(238). 
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Points  of  Law. 

100.  The  provision  in  the  Pactory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  Schedule  27,  and 
in  the  Lace  factories  Act,  whereby  the  responsibility  for  illegal  employment  was 
in  the  first  place  thrown  iipon  the  hker  and  owner  of  the  machine,  should  be 
repealed ;  the  occupier  being  permitted  to  exonerate  himself  by  producing  the 
person  who  is  the  real  employer.  (242.) 

101.  Presence  in  a  factory  or  workshop  should  be  in  general  evidence  of  em- 
ployment. (243.) 

102.  Provision  against  obstruction  to  an  inspector  should  be  made  general. 
(244.)  " 

103.  A  minim.mn  penalty,  and  a  maximum  of  costs  on  conviction,  should  be 
embodied  in  the  Consolidated  Act.  (246.) 

104.  The  power  of  appeal,  on  points  of  law,  from  the  decisions  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  and  burgh  magistrates  in  Scotland  should  be  conferred.  (247.) 

Administration. 

105.  The  inspectors'  staff  should  have  a  single  permanent  chief  under  the 
Secretary  of  State.  (252.) 

106.  The  assistant  inspectors  should  have  power  to  direct  prosecutions,  and  to 
regulate  the  work  of  the  sub-divisional  officers,  subject  to  the  general  control  of 
the  inspector.    (253.)  (257.) 

107.  The  sub-inspectors  should  be  now  re-named  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
factories.  (259.) 

108.  In  special  cases  provision  should  be  made  for  an  office  where  the  inspec- 
tors might  meet  apphcants  and  attend  to  complaints.  (261.) 

109.  The  junior  sub-inspectors  should  be  attached  as  subordinates  to  officers 
in  charge  of  sub-divisions.  (263.) 

110.  The  Secretary  of  State  might  with  advantage  appoint  to  assist  the  in- 
spector, in  special  cases,  at  least  temporarily,  persons  of  the  grade  and  qualifi- 
cations of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  possessed  of  local  knowledge,  to  inspect  the 
small  places  of  work.  (274.) 

111.  Assistance  by  way  of  information  and  evidence  ought  to  be  supj)lied  to 
the  inspector  by  officials  with  local  knowledge  engaged  in  kindred  duties.  (275.) 

112.  Notices  containing  abstracts  of  the  law  should  be  exhibited  at  police 
stations,  post  offices,  and  other  public  places.  (276.) 

Canal  Population. 

113.  The  residence  in  canal  boats  of  female  young  persons,  and  of  children 
above  the  age  of  three  years,  should  be  forbidden.    (40.)  (157.)  (239.) 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  10th  day  of  Pebruary  1876. 


JAMES  FERGUSSON.  (l.s.; 

FREDEKICK  CHARLES  CAVENDISH,  (l.s.) 

BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH.  (l.s.) 

CHARLES  DUCANE.  (l.s.) 

HENRY  ROBERT  BRAND.  (l.s.) 

THOMAS  KNOWLES.*  (l.s.) 


32,  Abingdon  Street,  S.W. 


*  Subject  to  the  remarks  appended. 
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*  Subject  to  the  following  remarks,  I  agree  generally  with  this  E^eport : — 

I  dissent  from  paragraphs  163  and  176,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Heport  which 

pm'pose  to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872,  for 

the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  these  Acts  were  passed,  after  a  protracted  discussion  extending  over 

many  years,  with  the  assent  of  all  parties  concerned,  so  lately  as  1872. 
They  have  barely  had  time  to  get  into  working  order.  No  complaints 
have  been  made  against  them,  nor  has  any  inquiry  on  the  subject  been 
addressed  to  this  Commission  from  either  the  employers  or  employed. 
The  conclusions  objected  to  have  been  arrived  at  without  any  evidence 
on  the  subject  having  been  offered  to  the  Commission. 

2.  Eeoausethe  employment  of  boys  under  ground  differs  from  their  employment 

in  factories  and  workshops.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  so  employed 
under  12  years  of  age  under  the  present  law ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
and  impracticable  to  employ  them  earlier,  as  half-timers  work  in  factories, 
omng  to  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  drawing  them  up  and  down  the 
shafts  dm*ing  the  time  when  mineral  ought  to  bo  raised, 

3.  And  because  in  my  opinion  the  Acts  regulating  mines  ought,  as  hitherto, 

to  be  separate  and  distinct ;  as  they  require  a  different  class  of  inspection, 
totally  outside  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 

THOMAS  KNOWLES. 


SEPARATE  REPORT,  BY  THE  O'CONOR  DON. 


Although  approving  of  the  general  jjrinciples  on  which  the  Eeport  is  founded, 
and  concurring  in  most  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  it,  I  am  obliged  to 
dissent  from  some  of  so  much  importance  that  I  feel  unable  to  attach  my  signature 
to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  I  desire  to  particularise  the  various  recommenda- 
tions upon  which  I  have  to  differ  from  jny  colleagues,  together  with  my  reasons 
for  this  difference. 

The  chief  points  on  which  I  cannot  concur  are  the  following  : — 

The  recommendation  to  extend  to  all  the  workshops  the  factory  restriction 
which  limits  the  work  of  the  protected  classes,  and  especially  of  adult 
women,  within  a  certain  fixed  period  of  12  hours  : 
.   The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  in  certain  employments  to  10  in  the 
day: 

The  requirement  of  surgical  certificates  from  all  children  and  young  persons 

employed  in  any  regulated  la])our  : 
The  very  broad  and  general  recommendation  as  to  compulsory  education : 
The  abolition  of  the  alternate  day  S3rstem  of  half-time  school  attendance, 

except  with  permission  of  Secretary  of  State  : 
The  proposed  local  and  police  assistance  to  the  inspecting  staff. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  extend  all  the  restrictions  of  the 
Pactory  Acts  to  all  the  workshops  of  the  country  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  carried  on  therein  and  of  the  customs  of  the  workers ;  and  in  an  especial 
maniier  inexpedient  so  to  extend  the  particular  restriction  which  confines  the 
period  of  work  within  a  given  12  hours  in  the  day.  This  is  a  restriction  which 
beyond  doubt  will  be  felt  as  a  severe  one,  and  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
Report  is  ]}ased,  and  in  which  I  thoroughly  concur,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
justified.    Heretofore, — 

"  Only  to  meet  proved  abuses  and  to  rectify  particular  evils  lias  interference  l^een  thought  Eepoit,  p.  xxv. 
justifiable.    The  utmost  liberty  of  action  has  always  been  left  consistent  with  the  suppression 
of  customs  of  work  which  could  be  sliown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  healtli  or  morals  of  persons 
protected  by  law. 

This  has  been  the  principle  guiding  legislation  in  the  past,  and  it  is  the  principle 
accepted  in  the  E^eport  as  the  guide  for  the  future,  with  the  proviso  that  consolidation 
and  simplification  of  the  law  should  be  attempted  whenever  it  does  not  offend  against 
this  principle.  In  the  desire  to  secure  simplification  of  the  law  I  most  cordially 
join.  I  readily  admit  that  the  existing  factory  and  workshop  legislation  much 
needs  such  simplification,  for  in  its  present  shape  it  is  an  almost  unintelligible 
code,  scarcely  understood  by  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  therefore 
not  opposed  to  any  simplification,  consolidation,  or  assimilation  which  Avill  not 
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impose  any  new  and  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  labour,  and  especially  upon 
the  labour  of  women  and  young  persons. 

In  most  of  the  recommendations  of  my  colleagues,  made  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  this  consolidation,  I  quite  concur.  But  a  general  extension  of  such 
a  restriction  as  the  one  which  confines  the  limits  of  work  within  a  fixed  period  of 
the  day  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  to  be  likely  in  many  instances  to  be  very 
oppressive,  and  to  lead  to  greater  evils  than  any  it  could  redress.  No  doubt  the 
great  majority  of  the  factory  inspectors,  and  under  the  term  inspector  I  include 
every  grade  of  the  official  inspecting  staff,  have  concurred  in  recommending  this 
particular  restriction,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  important  to  consider  not  only  the 
recommendation  itself  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  made  it.  Many  of 
them  certainly  do  not  proceed  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Report,  that 
interference  is  justifiable  only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  non-interference  ha^ 
resulted  in  excessive  work  injmious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  protected 
classes.  On  the  contrary,  they  proceed  on  exactly  the  opposite  principle,  and 
appear  to  consider  that  interference  ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  can  prac- 
tically be  carried  without  severely  injuring  trade  or  extensively  interfering  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  They  would  lay  down  restriction  as  the 
general  rule  and  freedom  from  it  the  exception,  which  exception  should  be  justified 
by  very  special  circumstances.  The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Baker's  evidence  appears  to 
be  in  this  direction.  When  recommending  a  general  extension  of  the  restricting 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  18*74,  he  says  he  does  not  do  so  to  remedy  any  existing 
evils  requiring  to  be  redressed,  but  on  a  general  principle  of  uniformity.    "  It  is 

Baker,  178, 779.  "  Uniformity  which  I  say  is  desirable."  "  I  do  not  put  it  upon  the  evil  (existing 
"  evils).  I  put  it  on  the  general  principle  that  the  industries  should  be  all 
"  regulated  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,"  and  upon  this  principle  he  gives  his 

Report,  p.  XV.  opiuion,  as  quoted  in  the  Beport,  that  the  law  affecting  factories  should  be  the 
rule,  and  that  the  exception  should  be  very  special  to  be  justified. 

Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Coles  recommends  that  the  workshops  should  all  be 
brought  under  the  Act  of  1874i.    He  is  asked — 

Q.  2007.  <'  Do  you  mean  that  the  workshops  shoukl  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  as  well  ? — 

A.  Decidedly,  with  these  modifications  :  first  abolisli  the  Workshops  Act,  and  bring  that  Act 
under  the  Act  of  1867,  then  alter  the  Act  of  1867,  so  far  as  incorporating  it  with  Act  of  1874 
as  to  general  hours  of  work,  but  allowing  certain  modifications  to  remain." 

Coles,  2084,  2126.        ^j^fj  upon  bciug  prcsscd  to  give  his  reasons  for  this  he  gives  as  his  first  one  "  I 
"  Kke  uniformity,"  continuing  this  by  the  rather  startling  announcement  that  he 
considers  all  trades  and  employments  as  unhealthy  and  as  deleterious  as  working 
Patrick,  20,599,       jn  a  cottou  mill.     Similarly,  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Patrick  recommends  an 
20,008,20,  -        extension  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874,  although  seriatim  he 
Fausset,App.  c.  (19).  disapprovcs  of  almost  every  one  of  those  provisions,  and  Mr.  Pausset  distinctly 
says  that  whilst  he  beheves  the  shortening  of  hom^s  provided  for  in  Act  of 
1874  "  unnecessary  and  undesirable,"  yet  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  he  recom- 
mends the  extension  of  that  Act  to  other  trades  and  employments. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  inspectors  have  represented  that  the  present  limits  of 
work  from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  are  too  long,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law 
without  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  workpeople,  as  the  inspector  cannot 
know  how  many  hours  are  actually  worked  within  the  limit  of  16  hours.  But  this 
is  a  statement  hardly  requiring  any  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  it  is  self-evident,  and 
must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Parliament  when  the  Act  was  passed.  The 
real  question  is,  not  whether  this  extended  limit  gives  opportunities  for  overwork 
or  evasion  of  the  law,  but  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  evasions  do  take  place 
to  any  such  extent  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  Has  there 
been  any  systematic  violation  of  the  law  ?  has  there  been  continuous  or  injurious 
overwork  in  consequence  of  this  liberty  ?  have  any  such  evils  arisen  as  heretofore 
justified  the  interference  of  Parliament  in  restricting  work,  and  which  specially 
justified  this  particular  restriction  in  the  case  of  textile  factories  ?  These  are  the 
questions  really  to  be  answered,  and  unless  the  evidence  of  the  inspectors  proves 
that  the  answers  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  I  fail  to  see  any  just  force  in  an 
argument  which  must  have  been  obvious  at  the  time  the  Workshops  Act  was 
passed,  and  which  required  no  experience  to  substantiate  it. 
^  As  I  consider  this  point  a  very  important  one,  and  feel  very  fully  the  respon- 
sibility of  differing  from  my  colleagues  regarding  it,  I  will  have  to  justify  my 
dissent  by  quoting  from  the  evidence  at  greater  length  than  I  would  otherwise 
desire  to  do. 
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As  stated  in  the  Heport,  few  instances  of  injimous  overwork  of  women  or  Report,  p.  xciv. 
children  were  brought  before  us ;  and  Mr.  Redgrave  points  to  a  marked  and  won-  ^^'^s^^"*''  *^'^> 
derful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  protected  classes. 

Mr.  Henderson,  sub-inspector  in  London  district,  quoted  as  an  advocate  for 
assimilation  of  the  law,  and  who,  I  admit,  docs  not  proceed  on  the  principle  of 
general  restriction  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  says : 

"  The  hours  of  work  in  London,  as  a  rule,  are,  not  beyond  those  authorized  by  the  Act;  they  Q.  3239. 
may  be  a  little  more  irregular.  If  we  were  to  enforce  any  limit  of  hours  strictly  the  women  Q-  334o. 
would  lose  their  employment." 

He  further  says : 

"  My  own  idea  is  that  we  should  not  go  Ijeyond  what  affects  their  health.  My  principal  Q.  3348. 
objection  to  go  beyond  the  present  Acts  regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  \yomen  is  that  Q.  3359. 
already  they  are  masters  of  the  situation." 

and  he  gives  instances  showing  that  the  women  workers  in  Loudon  are  able  to  q.  3418. 
dictate  to  their  employers  the  terms  of  their  em2)loyment. 

In  his  written  answers  to  the  circular  of  the  Commission  he  says,   so  far  Appendix  C,  page  13. 
as  further  restriction  of  the  hom's  of  work  for  women  and  young  persons  are 
concerned, 

"  That  has  been  to  a  large  extent  anticipated  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  workpeople 
themselves," 

and  he  apparently  recommends  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  "  uniformity 
in  the  hours  for  commencing  and  ending  work,"  on  the  ground  that, 

"  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  received  from  large  employers  who  are  competing 
with  smaller  men  in  the  same  trade." 

Mr.  Gould,  the  Sheffield  inspector,  also  quoted  in  the  Report,  says  : 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  great  amount  of  overwork  in  the  workshops  Q-  1226. 
genei'ally  in  this  district ;  the  overwork  is  cei'tainly  not  at  ah  a  flagrant  thing.    But  though 
there  is  not  much  overwork,  I  presume  they  work  very  irregularly  ? — They  do.    Would  it  12^320! 
not  be  contrary  to  their  usual  habits  to  work  continuously  within  a  given  12  hours  ?-- Yes, 
they  would  work  just  the  hours  they  thought  fit." 

Mr.  Thornhill,  inspector  in  Leicester,  says  : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  work  more  hours  than  they  do  in  other  places  if  you  talve  the  Q-  "459. 
number  of  hours  they  work,  but  they  do  it  in  a  diffei'ent  way.  They  do  it  m  fact  when  it  Q.  74fio. 
suits  their  convenience  ? — Quite  so.  Do  you  think  any  evils  have  arisen  with  regard  to  adult  Q.  7463. 
women  from  their  being  allowed  to  work  in  this  irregular  way  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have." 

Mr.  Pausset,  inspector  in  Bristol,  says  : 

"  That  in  his  district  almost  the  invariable  rule  in  the  workshops  is  to  Avork  a  less  numl^er  Q-  I3,65i. 
of  hours  than  the  Acts  permit." 

Mr.  Buller,  who  has  more  workshops  in  his  district  that  any  other  inspector 
in  England,  repeats  the  same  tale ;  and  witli.  tlie  excejition  of  one  or  two  trades, 
which  he  mentions,  he  says  that  "  10  hours  a  day  are  scarcely  ever  exceeded  Q.  i4,084. 
in  workshops." 

Messrs.  Stokes  and  Kindersley,  inspectors  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Monsell  and  Q-  14,551. 
Mr.  Astley,  speaking  of  Ireland,  say  the  same.  ^;  Itlsso. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  most  experienced  inspectors.  Others  ^* 
went  a  little  further  and  stated  that  they  believed  that  in  some,  particular  em- 
ployments, millinery  especially,  overwork  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  did  exist,  . 
but  very  few  stated,  and  still  fewer  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  existed  to  any 
considerable  extent,  or  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  extensive  limits  of  hours  in  the 
workshops.  In  no  instance  that  I  can  recollect  was  it  stated  to  us  that  work 
commenced  in  the  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock  and  was  carried  on  till  9  at  night. 
As  an  almost  invariable  rule  it  was  proved  that  when  work  began  early  it  ended 
early,  and  when  it  was  carried  on  late  it  had  begun  late.  Indeed,  in  nearly  every 
instance  in  which  overwork  was  complained  of,  whether  by  factory  inspectors  or 
workers,  it  turned  out  on  examination  that  it  was  work  after  9  at  night,  and  I 
certainly  fail  to  appreciate  the  argument  that  where  inspectors  have  not  been  able 
to  prevent  work  after  9  they  will  be  able  to  enforce  its  being  stopped  at  7. 

What  was  done  with  regard  to  the  factories  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  quoted  as  a 
precedent.  In  the  first  place.  Parliament  did  not  restrict  the  working  hours  in 
factories  within  a  fixed  limit  of  12  hom^s  in  the  day,  until  it  was  proved  by 
experience  that  the  Act  was  most  extensively  evaded  and  defeated  through  a  system 
of  what  were  termed  "  relays,"  and  in  the  next  place  the  conditions  of  work  Id 
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factories  are  so  totally  different  from  those  in  many  workshops  that  the  analogy 
altogether  hreaks  down.  In  addition  to  the  very  essential  differences  set  forth 
so  fully  in  the  report,  such  as  the  continuity  of  the  work  and  the  great  assiduity 
and  attention  required  from  the  workers,  it  must  he  rememhered  that  work  in  a 
factory  from  its  very  nature  must  he  regular.  There  must  he  certain  fixed  hours 
for  heginning  and  leaviug  off.  Where  machinery  is  used  the  workers  must 
attend  whilst  the  machinery  is  in  motion,  and  there  must  he  some  rule  determining 
when  and  how  long  the  machinery  is  to  he  in  motion.  The  employer  must  have 
certain  fixed  hours  dm^ing  which  he  requires  the  presence  of  the  workers,  and  for 
attendance  dm-ing  which  he  pays  them.  To  throw  upon  him  therefore  the 
obKgation  of  making  those  hours  known,  and  of  fixing  them  within  a  given  limit 
is  to  restrict,  but  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  his  Hberty  and  that  of  his  workpeople. 
Without  any  such  interference  by  law,  if  he  desired  honestly  to  work  only  the 
10  or  10^  hours  in  the  day,  he  would  have  to  fix  in  all  probability  upon  the  v6ry 
hours  proposed,  between  6  and  6  or  7  and  7,  and  to  enforce  him  to  observe 
those  hours  is  to  enforce  little  more  than  the  general  obhgation  of  not  working 
more  than  the  statutable  number  of  hours  in  the  day. 

But  the  case  is  wholly  different  when  we  come  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
work  as  it  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  workshops,  where  the  hours  of  beginning 
and  ending  work  are  often  at  the  discretion  of  the  hands  employed  therein,  and 
when  no  fixed  and  regular  hours  are  either  asked  by  the  employers  or  as  a  matter 
of  fact  given  by  the  workers.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  women  who  occupy  their  spare  hours  in  earning  a  livelihood  by  piece- 
work. Sometimes  this  work  is  carried  on  in  a  workshop  where  a  number  of 
women  work  together,  sometimes  it  is  carried  on  in  their  own  homes,  their  children 
assisting  them,  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  neighbour's  room  for  sake  of  enjoying 
each  others  compaiiy.  These  women  go  to  their  work  just  as  it  suits  them.  In 
the  morning,  after  they  have  had  their  breakfasts  and  arranged  their  households, 
they  set  to  their  work,  some  days  they  begin  earlier  than  on  othei'  days,  some  days 
they  begin  later  and  leave  off  later,  just  as  the  demand  for  their  labour  and  their 
own  convenience  dictates.  To  iuterfere  with  a  woman  who  has  thus  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  her  household  duties  and  working  at  the  most  convenient 
hours  of  the  day,  and  to  say  to  her,  you  shall  not  only  not  work  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  but  those  hours  must  be  worked  consecutively  or  not  at 
all,  seems  to  me  an  extension  of  restriction  that  would  certainly  require  the  proved 
existence  of  the  gravest  abuses  to  justify  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  evidence  of  the  inspectors  in  favom^  of  it ;  but 
beyond  this  evidence  what  have  we  got  ?  There  is  the  evidence  of  some  factory 
owners  and  employers  who,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  restriction  themselves, 
naturally  desire  that  their  neighbours  and  perhaps  rivals  in  trade  should  be  equally 
restricted.  Yet  even  amongst  the  factory  owners,  whose  evidence  is  referred  to 
in  the  Report,  we  find  some  expressing  such  opinions  as  the  following,  which 
hardly  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  see  any  necessity  or  entertain  any 
desire  for  this  restriction  of  itself.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mayor  of 
Hanley,  and  Mr.  Goddard,  representing  a  number  of  large  employers  in  Hull,  are 
quoted  in  favour  of  assimilation.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cartledge,  he 
will  be  found  saying  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  would  restrict  their  hours  of  labour  at  all  "  (that  is,  the  labour  of  adult 
.  women). 

And  Mr.  Goddard,  in  an  answer  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  Report,  recom- 
mends : — 

"  The  simple  total  limit  of  hours  to  be  worked  in  any  one  week,  with  certain  limits  as  to 
night  work  for  young  persons,  freedom  to  women  of  mature  age,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
extra  half-holidays." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  employers  in  factories  who  com- 
plain of  the  difference  in  the  law,  complain  of  it  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of 
their  own  restriction,  and  not  with  the  view  of  having  those  restrictions  extended, 
and  many  have  recommended  the  assimilation  in  the  form  of  relaxation  and  not 
extension  of  restriction. 

Apart  from  the  factory  owners,  if  we  turn  to  workshops  occupiers,  a  Mr.  Potter 
appears,  according  to  the  ^dew  taken  by  my  colleagues,  to  be  the  great  champion 
for  the  proposed  assimilation ;  but  looking  to  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  this  interpretation.  Mr.  Potter  certamly  did  not 
come  before  the  Commission  to  recommend  any  new  restriction  on  women's 
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labour.  He  was  one  of  the  few,  and  they  were  very  few,  who  were  proved  before 
us  to  have  kept  down  the  number  of  his  hands  in  order  to  escape  coming  under  q.  5152. 
the  ^Factory  Acts.  He  frankly  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  him 
to  employ  over  50  hands,  that  his  business  and  establishment  had  room  for 
more  than  50,  but  that  he  piu'posely  kept  down  the  number  to  48  or  49  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  factories,  and  he  came  before  the 
Commission  expressly  to  plead  for  the  removal  of  some  of  those  restrictions.  "What 
Mr.  Potter  asked  for  was  the  abolition  of  surgical  certificates,  and  permission  to  q.  5136, 5166. 
work  boys  full  time  at  12  years  of  age ;  to  escape  from  the  obhgation  of  procm'ing 
the  surgical  certificate,  he  admitted  that  he  kept  his  establishment  a  workshop.  It 
is  true  that  on  being  questioned  he  stated  that  it  would  be  no  injury  or  incon- 
venience to  him  to  adopt  the  factory  restriction  as  to  the  limit  of  hours.  He  says  Q.  5177. 
that  already,  without  any  legislative  pressure,  he  has  been  obliged  to  limit  his 
hours  even  more  than  this.  His  workmen  of  themselves  have  compelled  him  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  this  particular  feature  of  the  factory  law  would 
not  in  any  way  cause  him  inconvenience.  Surely,  then,  Mr.  Potter  cannot  be 
quoted  as  an  advocate  for  this  restriction  or  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  workshop 
owner.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  his  establishment  is  a  factory,  and  moreover 
a  factory  in  which  the  hours  of  work  have  been  limited  by  the  action  of  the  work- 
people themselves,  even  more  than  the  law  has  ever  limited  them.  Neither  does 
it  appear  that  Mr.  Potter  employs  any  women.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  evidence 
related  to  the  employment  of  boys  and  young  persons,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  came 
to  seek  not  an  extension  but  a  relaxation  of  the  present  law. 

As  a  set  olf  to  Mr.  Potter,  who  after  all  really  advocates  assimilation  by  way  of 
relaxation,  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  evidence  of  other  a\  orkshop  employers 
strongly  against  the  proposed  change,  but  such  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a 
character  likely  to  carry  much  weight.  I  would  rather  turn  to  the  evidence  of 
the  women  workers  in  those  establishments,  the  persons  really  most  interested  in 
the  matter.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  inquiry  was  that  not  one 
single  workshop  woman  examined  before  us,  unless,  indeed,  a  nailmaker  to  whose 
case  I  mil  presently  refer,  came  to  advocate  any  fm^ther  restrictioii  on  women's 
labour.  We  had  before  us,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  63  female  witnesses, 
34  of  whom  were  actual  working  women  themselves,  and  out  of  this  entu'e  num- 
ber, whether  philanthropic  ladies,  or  factory  hands,  or  workers  in  workshops,  only 
two  bleaching  women  in  Scotland  and  the  nailmaker  above  alluded  to,  could  be 
said  in  any  way  to  have  come  before  the  Commission  to  seek  what  is  called  further 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all  came  to  protest  against  it,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  most  striking  fact 
that  the  evidence  which  was  strongest  against  this  very  restriction  of  confining 
the  working  hours  within  a  strict  limit,  is  the  evidence  of  those  in  whose  interest 
it  is  nominally  proposed. 

The  first  female  workers  who  appeared  before  us  in  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
book-binding,  upholstery,  and  dress-making  trades,  came  to  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  league  or  union  amongst  the  women,  and  they  deprecate  interference 
with  their  labour  by  law.   They  say  they  "  wish  more  to  depend  on  the  united  Q-  2732. 
"  efforts  of  the  women  themselves  as  the  men  have  done  by  combination." 

"The  moment  a  girl  is  responsible  for  her  actions,  she  ought,"  they  say,  "to  be  allowed  Q.2781. 
freedom  of  labour." 

The  chief  complaint  of  overwork  was  of  work  done  at  home,  where  they  Q-  2734. 
frequently  worked  till  12  or  1  in  the  morning. 

In  Leicester,  a  Mrs.  Pray  and  two  other  women  workers  gave  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  women's  union  there,  and  they  also  strongly  deprecate  further  legal 
restriction,  and  although  the  efforts  of  this  union  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
directed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  "  to  getting  rid  of  an  unnecessary  class 
"  of  middlemen,"  yet  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  if  women  can 
combine' successfully  to  accomplish  this  object,  they  could  not  do  so  also  to 
obtain  other  advantages. 

Pour  women  workers  in  Nottingham,  one  representing  the  paper-box  manufac- 
ture, and  the  others  the  lace  trade,  say  :  — 

"  We  find  as  things  stand  we  are  able  to  arrange  our  hours  of  labour  with  our  employers.  Wc  Q-  ^244. 
have  got  nine  hours  a  day,  and  55  a  week,  so  that  we  have  anticipated  the  Factory  Act.  Q.  S245. 

"  (^Chairman.)  Tn  the  first  place,  you  say  that  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  protection,  and  in 
the  second,  that  the  kind  of  protection  that  would  be  served  out  at  factories  would  be  very  in- 
convenient to  you  ? — Yes,  the  trade  of  Nottingham  is  such  that  at  times  there  is  a  pressu}:e, 
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and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  latitude  aUowed,  so  that  we  could  work  longer  if  we 
wish.    Women  ought  to  be  free  to  aiTange  their  own  labour. 

Similar  protests  against  further  interference  were  made  by  a  Mrs.  Parker  and 
a  Mrs.  Ford  in  Sheffield,  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Miss  Conran, 
and  Mrs.  Marsden  in  Leeds. 

Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Keane  in  Belfast, 

"  Think  that  the  workers  would  greatly  object  to  any  change,  they  work  at  piecework,  and 
it  is  very  advantageous  to  work  pretty  long,"  but  they  "  are  not  oppressed  in  any  way." 

Miss  Sloane,  a  working  woman  in  Birmingham,  says  :— 

••'  I  think  the  present  hours  are  very  convenient,  if  the  women  would  keep  to  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  alteration  the  law  could  make  which  still  bound  us  to  begin  and  end  at  a 
definite  time  would  improve  them. 

"  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  hours  ? — Yes,  quite,  if  we  had  fixed  them  for  our- 
selves and  could  alter  them  when  necessary." 

Miss  Hardiman,  Miss  Campbell,  and  Miss  Bm-ton,  three  working  dress-inakers 
who  appeared  before  ns  at  Manchester,  gave  the  following  eyidence  :— 
"  We  are  dress  and  mantle  makers. 

"  {Glmirman)  What  would  you  like  to  tell  the  Commission  ? — We  do  not  want  to  be  tied  down 
to  any  time,  we  want  to  come  and  go  at  our  own  pleasure.  What  hours  do  you  work  ?— We 
are  not  tied  to  any  time,  we  are  piece-workers.  At  present  you  can  stop  till  9,  but  you  are 
not  tied  to  any  time  ? — Just  so.  You  say  you  are  very  well  content  with  the  present  law  ? — Yes 
we  are  quite  content.  If  we  have  any  work,  we  can  go  to  it  any  time  throughout  the  day,  it 
would  not  do  for  us  to  be  tied  to  any  certain  hours  in  the  morning. 

"  {Chairman)  The  Factory  Act  would  not  suit  your  class  of  business  ?— No. 

"  {Chairman)  I  think  you  see  that  we  quite  understand  your  position  ? — I  think  you  do. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  persons  most  interested  in 
the  matter,  remarkable  in  many  respects  but  remarkable  in  none  more  than  in  its 
unanimity.  As  I  have  said  above,  these  are  not  isolated  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  women.  Every  opportunity  was  given  to  them  to  come  forward  and  to 
express  their  views ;  in  some  instances  even  their  names  were  suppressed  so  that 
they  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  evU  consequences  from  having  come 
forward,  yet  not  one  single  workshop  woman  of  her  own  accord  advocated  this 
restriction.  Some  of  them,  as  for  instance  the  four  women  in  Nottingham, 
expressed,  on  f mother  examination,  an  opinion  that  a  limit  of  work  between 
8  and  8  would  not  inconvenience  them,  as  they  work  ordinarily  less  than  this,  but 
there  is  a  great  and  important  difference  between  acquiescing  in  certain  regula- 
tions of  work  and  recommending  their  adoption. 

Turning  then  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
employers  and  employed,  I  should  wish  to  quote  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
whose  opinion  on  these  matters  must,  I  think,  carry  weight ;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  who,  although  an  employer,  has  always  taken  the  side  of  the  workpeople. 
The  interest  which  Mr.  Mundella  has  taken  in  the  question  is  so  well  known,  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  the  well-being  of  the  operatives  of  this  coimtry  are  so 
generally  appreciated,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  legislative  provisions  affecting 
labom'  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world  is  so  extensive,  that  his  opinion 
must  receive  the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  Mundella  says  : — 

2290.  My  theory  of  labour  regulation  is  a  little  opposed  to  that  which  I  think  would  be 
advocated  by  the  general  advocates  of  factory  legislation.  We  have  now  more  than  40  Acts 
of  Parliament  regulating  factories  and  workshops.  We  have  the  greatest  possible  confusion  in 
our  various  localities  in  the  operation  of  those  Acts.  One  conflicts  with  another.  This  is  the 
necessary  outcoine  of  our  system  of  legislation.  Every  step  has  been  tentative,  and  we  have 
made  progress  just  as  public  opinion  has  made  progress  in  this  country.  Now  we  have  arrived 
at  a  point  when,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  put  labour  and  education  on  a  different  footing- 
altogether.  If  you  were  to  apply  inspection  and  regulation  to  every  department  of  labour  in 
this  country,  you  would  want  an  ai'my  of  inspectors  ;  you  must  have  an  immense  machinery, 
you  would  have  to  go  to  great  expense,  and  I  think  you  would  fail  in  the  result  at  the  end. 

"  2291.  {Chairman)  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  generally  that  other  trades 
and  occupations,  with  necessary  exceptions,  should  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1874  ? — Where  you  have  steam-power  employed,  and  where  the  conditions  of  working  are 
similar  to  those  which  are  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1874,  I  think  it  is  desirable ;  but 
where  you  have  no  steam-power  employed  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  apply  the  precise  regula- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1874  to  the  whole  country. 
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"2292.  Then  I  would  ask  you  particularly  whether  you  would  not  think  it  fair  as  a  rule  to 
limit  the  working  hours  in  the  extremes  to  between  6  and  6  or  7  and  7  ? — You  cannot  do  that, 
it  is  an  impossibility.  At  least  it  would  interfere  altogether  with  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  trade  of  the  country, 

"  2293.  You  would  not  attempt  it  even  as  a  rule  ? — Certainly  not.  You  are  asking  me  now, 
as  I  understand,  with  respect  to  workshops.  Take,  for  instance,  milliners'  establishments ;  the 
hours  between  6  and  6,  are  not  the  hours  that  they  are  accustomed  to  work.  They  are 
accustomed  to  begin  late  in  the  morning  and  to  leave  off  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  could  restrict  them  to  any  such  hours. 

"  2294<.  You  think  that  it  would  be  too  early  an  hour  to  require  them  to  leave  off,  supposing 
they  prefer  to  begin  work  at  8  or  9  ?  — If  they  prefer  to  begin  work  at  9,  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  leave  off  at  7,  as  in  many  employments  they  never  dream  of  beginning  work 
before  9. 

"  231G.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  other  industries  not  employing  steam,  what  dis- 
tinction would  you  draw,  supposing  the  work  in  which  they  labour  is  lieavy  and  sustained,  say 
shoemaking,  tobacco-making,  or  fustian-cutting,  or  dyeing,  or  tailoring,  and  many  otliers  ;  why 
do  you  draw  the  distinction  as  to  the  use  of  steam  between  factories  and  such  employments  ? — 
Because  the  labour  in  a  steam  factory  must  be  continuous ;  their  attention  must  be  continuous, 
and  there  must  be  great  assiduity  ;  whereas  in  hand  labour,  where  no  steam-power  is  employed, 
the  pressure  is  not  nearly  so  great. 

"  2267.  Where  you  have  steam-power  and  a  tall  chimney  you  see  before  you  at  once  what 
you  can  practically  deal  with,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place  and  the  people  in  it ; 
but  outside  that  regulation  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
right  course  is  to  take  employments  where  steam  machinery  is  used  and  regulate  them  in 
accordance  witli  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  to  take  the  general  employments  and  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  and  place  juvenile  labour  on  one 
uniform  footing." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Mundella,  it  is  true,  somewliat  modified  his  evidence,  wliicli 
went  against  all  restriction  on  women's  labour  in  workshops,  and  he  aj)peared 
before  the  Commission  towards  the  close  of  their  investigations,  but  he  still 
adhered  to  his  opinion  that  the  hours  of  work  in  workshops  should  not  be  tied  up 
within  a  fixed  time.    He  says  : — 

"I  do  not  propose  at  all  to  compress  labour  between  a  certain  number  of  liours,  but  Q- 27oi. 
only  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  should  not  exceed  10.  You  do  not  propose  then  Q-  iiO,702. 
to  limit  the  10  hours'  work  within  any  given  12? — Not  in  the  workshops.  Take,  for 
instance,  London  workshops,  you  cannot  have  young  women  going  to  work  in  all  work- 
shops at  6  in  the  morning.  Their  habits  are  to  get  their  breakfasts  and  to  go  to  work  at 
half-past  8  or  9  o'clock,  therefore  you  would  have  to  spread  the  labour  over  a  longer 
period.  You  would  still  have  a  distinction  between  the  law  affecting  factories  and  work- 
shops ? — Yes,  I  think  you  must  as  to  hours." 

But  even  if  the  evidence  showed,  as  I  think  it  did  not,  that  great  evils  existed 
under  the  present  system,  we  should  still  consider  what  would  be  the  probable 
results  of  further  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women  in  those  work- 
shops ;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  carried  on  in  these  places  is  just 
of  that  character  that  it  can,  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  transferred  from 
the  workshops  to  the  homes  of  tlie  people.  It  is  not  like  work  in  the  factories  in 
connexion  with  machinery,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  except  with  the  assistance 
of  the  machinery.  Dress-making,  tailoring,  boot  and  shoe  making,  seaming,  glove- 
making,  and  a  host  of  other  workshop  employments,  can  all  be  carried  on  in  the 
homes  of  the  workpeople.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  so  carried  on  at  present, 
and  under  conditions  of  labour  far  more  injurious  to  the  working  people  than  if 
carried  on  in  the  workshojis,  and  the  undoubted  effect  of  any  further  unnecessary 
restriction  on  the  hours  of  women's  labour  in  the  workshops  would  l)e  to  drive  the 
work  out  of  the  workshop  into  the  dwelling-house.  Upon  these  points  the  evidence 
appears  to  me  to  be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Baker  is  asked  : — 

"  In  the  season  there  is  a  class  of  work  in  the  millinery  trade  which  is  to  l^e  called  for,  and  Q-  1242. 
when  it  is  called  for  must  be  done  ? — Yes.    And  if  you  did  not  allow  it  to  be  done  in  the  shops  Q-  1243. 
it  would  be  done  at  their  homes  ? — It  would  certainly  be  taken  home.    Say  the  factory  worker 
gives  up  at  7,  having  worked  from  7  to  7,  you  cannot  say  she  shall  not  work  at  home  from 
7  to  9  after  she  goes  home  ;  you  could  not  interfere  with  that  extra  work." 

Mr.  Henderson  says : — 

"  In  certain  branches  of  manufacture  I  may  say  nearly  all  the  work  is  regulaily  done  at  Q.  2G62. 
home.    I  think  that  nearly  all  underclothing  is  manufactured  in  private  houses,  and  not  in 
what  might  be  termed  either  a  factory  or  workshop.    In  the  shirt  and  collar  making  the  Q.  2664. 
button  holes  are  all  done  at  home.    Does  not  that  involve  a  great  deal  of  night  work  ? — 
Undoubtedly." 
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The  three  women  workers  who  appeared  before  us  in  London  verified  this  state- 
ment ;  they  say  that  in  such  employments  as  tailoring,  dressmaking,  &c., 

The  work  is  frequently  taken  home ;  the  women  work  till  12  or  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
And  again  : — 

If  the  people  are  prevented  from  working  at  the  workshop  they  take  home  the  work  to  do, 
and  if  you  stop  the  working  in  the  workshop  you  only  make  the  work  get  on  under  more 
unwholesome  conditions. 

Messrs.  Munt  and  Marshall,  box  manufacturers,  Mr.  Jay,  milliner,  Mr.  Harrison, 
printer,  all  corroborate  this.  Mr.  Eowlett  and  Mr.  Butcher  relate  the  same  state 
of  thmgs  in  the  boot  and  shoe  making  in  the  Leicester  district. 

Mr.  Hoare,  inspector,  says  : — 

The  greater  restriction  you  put  on,  the  more  you  compel  the  work  to  be  done  at  home. 

Mrs.  Fray,  a  seamstress,  says  the  same,  and  this  view  is  corroborated  by  several 
of  the  sub-inspectors. 

That  the  work  when  carried  on  at  home  is  far  more  injurious  to  health  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  Uev.  Mr.  Blunt  says  :— 

It  makes  children  women  before  their  time,  and  ruins  their  health. 
Mr.  Munt  says, — 

They  are  working  up  to  11  and  12  at  night,  perhaps  in  a  close  confined  room  with  children 
asleep,  and  anything  hut  healthy. 

A  Mr.  MacMahon,  a  working  tailor  in  Dublin,  gave  most  harrowing  evidence 
of  the  unhealtliiness  and  misery  of  work  carried  on  in  the  homes  or  lodgings  of 
the  people.    He  says  : — 

There  is  not  overwork  in  the  workshops,  but  every  night  work  is  taken  home. 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the  diseases,  filth,  and  wretchedness 
consequent  on  this  working  in  close,  ill-ventilated,  unsanitary  dwelling-houses, 
and  says  that : — 

In  them  they  sometimes  work  all  night ;  day  and  night  one  continuous  stream  of  time. 

In  Scotland  similar  evidence  was  given  as  to  this  sort  of  work,  and  in  fact  it  is 
a  point  beyond  dispute. 

This  being  so,  unless  we  are  able  to  j)i"event  long  hours  of  work  in  dwelling- 
houses,  any  alteration  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  work  there  must  be 
productive  of  evil  instead  of  good ;  but  it  is  practically  admitted  in  the  Report, 
and  I  quite  concur  in  the  admission,  that  regular  hours  of  work  in  the  dwelling- 
house  cannot  be  enforced  with  regard  to  adult  women.  The  evidence  which  we 
received  abundantly  proved  this,  if  indeed  it  were  not  self-evident.  Even  Mr. 
Baker,  probably  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  legislative  interference,  who 
appeared  before  us,  admitted,  as  quoted  above,  that  interference  in  dwelling-houses 
cannot  be  carried  out.  According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Beport,  the  work 
at  least  of  a  limited  number  of  adult  women  in  dwelling-houses  is  to  be  free.  A 
broad  line  of  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  this  work  and  all  other  work,  and 
whilst  restrictions  are  to  be  made  severer  and  tighter  over  work  carried  on  in 
recognised  workshops,  they  are  to  be  modified  and  loosened,  I  might  say  altogether 
done  away  with,  as  regards  work  carried  on  in  a  miserable  garret.  Prom  this 
recommendation  I  cannot  but  dissent.  'Prom  the  drawing  of  the  line  at  domestic 
employments  I  dissent,  and  I  fail  to  understand  the  principle  on  which  the  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  work  of  women  and  children  in  those  houses.  If  it  be  right  to 
restrict  the  number  of  hours  of  women's  work  in  recognised  workshops,  not  only  as 
to  their  actual  extent,  but  also  as  to  the  limit  within  which  they  are  to  be  carried 
on,  surely  it  must  be  equally  right  to  apply  this  restriction  to  work  in  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  only  valid  argument  against  this  is  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
such  a  law ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  as  regards  adults,  which  I 
believe  must  be  admitted,  how  is  it  to  be  enforced  as  regards  children  ?  If  on  the 
other^  hand  it  be  possible  to  enforce  the  law  as  regards  children,  upon  what 
principle  is  it  not  extended  to  women  and  young  persons  ?  If  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  two  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  as  regards  children 
would  be  the  greater,  because  the  only  possible  way  in  which  such  a  law  could 
be  enforced  would  be  by  the  action  of  the  workpeople  themselves,  and  any  adult 
woman  who  is  employed  in  a  dwelling-house  beyond  the  legal  number  of  hours, 
could  always  have  it  in  her  power  to  report  her  employer  and  to  have  that  employer 
punished,  whereas  a  child,  of  course,  would  be  helpless  in  such  a  proceeding.    I  am 
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not  then  in  favour  of  increasing,  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  restrictions  on  work 
carried  on  in  workshops  or  diminishing  or  abolishing  them  as  regards  dwelhng- 
honses.  I  admit  that  it  is  impossiljle,  if  the  workpeople  themselves  do  not  wish  it, 
to  enforce  limited  hom-s  of  work  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  proceeding  formally  to  remove  all  legal  restriction 
on  such  work.  It  would  look  like  a  direct  encouragement  for  its  being  carried 
on,  and  although  in  most  cases  the  present  restriction  under  which  work  should 
cease  at  9  at  night  may  be  in  many  cases  inoperative,  yet  the  very  existence  of  this 
provision  has  had,  as  was  proved  before  us,  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
workpeople  themselves.  The  law  itself,  moreover,  makes  no  excej)tion  in  favour 
of  the  dwelling-house,  it  gives  no  particular  and  direct  sanction  to  work  carried 
on  there,  and  I  would  mi^h  apprehend  that  if  a  line  of  distinction  be  drawn,  as 
proposed  in  the  Report,  at  what  are  termed  domestic  employments,  and  if  the 
latter  are  to  be  freed  from  all  restrictions  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  it  would 
he  considered  as  a  direct  encouragement  sanctioned  by  law  for  transferring  work 
from  workshops  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Although  dealt  with  in  a  different  order  in  the  Report,  perhaps  this  would  ]je 
the  most  convenient  place  to  consider  tlic  regulations  proposed  relative  to  the 
nail  and  chain  making  trade  as  carried  on  by  ^vomen  in  small  w^orkshops.  The 
restriction  of  hom-s  of  work  within  a  given  limit  of  12,  is  particularly  recommended 
as  to  this  trade,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  the  trade,  above  all  others,  in  which  such 
restriction  is  least  justifiable,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  consider  this  recommendation 
in  connexion  with  the  general  question  with  which  I  am  now  dealing.  This 
restriction  as  regards  the  nail  and  chain  makuig  business  is  recommended  specially 
on  two  grounds  ;  first,  because  al  though  "  the  amoimt  of  work  per  week  is  on  the 
"  average  below  the  legal  amount,  that  is,  60  hours  per  week,"  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  "  that  over  work  is  frequent  on  certain  clays."  Secondly,  because  the 
men  who  arc  themseh'cs  to  a  certahi  extent  dependant  on  the  labour  of  the 
children  and  young  persons  recommend  this  change,  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  such  a  change  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  customs  of 
the  workers.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  lind  myself  quite  unable  to  concur 
in  the  statement  that  overwork  on  certain  days  has  been  proved  to  be  frequent  in 
this  trade.  Tbat  the  work  is  very  irregular  I  admit  has  Ijeen  abundantly  proved, 
and  that  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  take  to  a  great  extent  a  holiday  on  Monday 
is  also  proved,  although  the  holidaj'',  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  appears  to  be 
occupied  in  waslnng  for  their  families  and  attending  to  other  necessary  household 
duties.  I  also  admit  that  we  had  genci'al  statements  made  before  us,  both  by  the 
inspector  of  the  district  and  by  the  men  themselves,  that  overwork,  in  the  sense 
of  more  work  than  10 1  hours  in  the  day,  did  exist  on  certain  occasions,  but  when 
those  general  statements  came  to  be  examined  into  closely,  I  think  the  allegation 
signally  broke  down. 

Taking  first  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brewer,  the  very  efficient  and  energetic 
inspector  of  the  district,  who  has  probably  done  more  good  by  his  frank  and 
friendly  conversations  and  reasoning  with  the  people  than  would  have  been  done 
by  100  cases  of  prosecution,  I  find  that  although  he  states  in  a  general  way  he 
believes  overwork  to  exist,  yet  taking  consecutively  his  description  of  how  the 
work  is  carried  on  this  conclusion  is  not  by  any  means  supported. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Brewer's  descriptio]i  of  the  work  : — 

(54)59.  There  are  very  few  of  thein  tliat  ever  begin  work  till  8  or  9  o'clock.  Aliout  G  o'clock 
some  few  old  gentlemen  would  be  getting  down  and  beginning  to  blow  np  the  fire,  and  about 
7,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  young  ones  might  begin  to  stir,  but  about  8,  or  a  little  after  8,  they 
would  begin  to  get  into  fuU  swing. 

G-iu3.  Do  you  believe  that  if  th(^  hours  Averc  lijuitcd  iu  the  w;iy  that  you  suggest,  so  that 
no  work  should  be  done  after  8  at  night,  tliat  the  same  amount  of  nails  or  chains  would  be 
turned  out  in  the  day  with  the  restricted  hours  ? — I  believe  quite  as  mucli,  for  I  think  the 
women  very  often  spend  for  instance  the  middle  of  the  day  and  some  of  the  afternoon  in  what 
they  call  canking,  that  is,  visiting  their  neighbours  and  gossiping,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

6464.  Then  the  only  result  of  the  alteration  would  be  that  the  women  and  children  would 
have  to  work  more  con.secutively  and  to  work  harder  during  the  liours  in  wliich  the  work  was 
permitted  tlian  they  do  at  present  ? — They  would  have  to  stick  closer  to  their  work.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  would  have  to  work  any  harder,  because  there  Avorild  be  a  smaller  amount  uf 
iiard  work. 

6i70.  But  they  prefer  to  take  their  relaxation  nuw  and  again  duruig  the  day,  and  go  out 
for  a  gossip,  instead  of  sticking  consecutively  to  their  work  ? — That  is  about  it,  I  think. 
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6471  Wlmt  real  harm  do  vou  see  in  that  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular 
harm  in  it,  the  only  thing  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  women  if  they 
performed  their  work  Kke  every  one  else  at  reasonable  hours. 

6472.  You  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  law  in  force  with  regard  to  stopping  the  work 
at  9  o'clock  ?— Not  as  a  rule. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brewer,  the  inspector.  Very  few  ever 
heo>in  before  8  or  9  in  the  morning  ;  they  take  intervals  of  rest  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  in  addition  to  the  meal  hours,  which  we  were  told  were  most  religiously 
observed,  and  they  leave  off  work  at  9  at  night.  This  testimony  of  Mr.  Brewer  is 
amply  borne  out  by  other  witnesses.  The  special  witness,  called  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Brewer  to  show  the  hardship  and  atrocity  of  women's  work  in  the  district, 
a  Mrs.  Amos,  the  overworked  wife  and  white  slave,  ^ho,  in  the  words  quoted 
in  Mr.  Baker's  report,  "  toiled  and  slaved  "  to  support  a  family  whilst  her  husband 
gambled  and  got  drunk,  and  to  whose  evidence  I  have  before  alluded,  as  the  only 
workshop  woman  who  could  be  said  in  any  way  to  have  come  before  us  to  claim 
further  legal  protection,  gave  the  following  evidence  : —  , 

5844.  (Mr.  Knowles.)  What  time  do  you  commence  in  the  morning  ? — Sometimes  it  is 
after  breakfast,  9  o'clock,  before  I  can  get  into  the  shop,  and  sometimes  against  I  have  the 
children  washed  and  out  it  may  be  half-past  9,  and  sometimes  10  before  I  can  get  into  it. 

5845.  I  have  to  come  out  about  half-pasfc  12,  and  then  I  stop  out  till  very  near  2  o'clock, 
and  sometimes  it  is  2.    Then  I  come  out  again  at  4  or  half-past  4,  and  perhaps  5. 

Q.  5843, 5838.  And  slic  kuocks  olf  work  at  9  o'clock  at  night ;  besides  which  she  does  not 

work  more  than  four  days  in  the  week,  and  her  shop  is  "  close  to  the  house 
door  "  where  she  "  can  pop  in  every  now  and  then  to  see  what  the  children  are 
"  doing." 

According  to  the  showing  of  this  woman,  I  submit  that  overwork,  at  least  before 
9  at  night,  on  any  day  in  the  week,  is  not  the  custom  of  the  women  in  the  trade. 
As  they  seldom  or  ever  begin  work  till  8  or  9,  and  undoubtedly  take  long  intervals 
of  rest,  working  more  than  the  10^  hours  is  an  impossibility,  unless  work  is  carried 
on  after  9  at  night.  In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  inspector,  this  probably  often 
occurs ;  but  so  far  as  legal  prohibition  is  concerned,  this  is  met  by  the  present  law, 
and,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  if  the  restriction  be  disregarded  at  9,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  to  expect  that  it  can  be  enforced  at  7. 

But  after  all  the  real  test  whether  overwork  exists  or  not  must,  I  think,  be  taken 
from  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  work  on  the  workpeople.  We  must 
look  to  the  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  restricting  the  hours  of  work, 
and  that  object,  as  stated  in  the  commencement,  was — 

"  The  suppression  of  customs  of  work  which  could  be  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  protected  by  law." 

And  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  present  customs  of  work  in  this  particular 
trade  are  thus  detrimental,  I  submit  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for 
assuming  that  overwork,  in  its  real  legitimate  signification,  is  practised.  That 
the  hours  of  work  have  not  told  injuriously  on  the  health  of  the  women  no  one 
who  has  visited  the  district,  and  who  has  seen  their  strong  physical  forms  with 
ruddy  health  depicted  on  their  countenances,  and  who  has  compared  their  appear- 
ances with  the  pallid,  stunted  factory  workers,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Besides, 
Eeport,  p.  ixxxii.  tliis  is  practically  admitted  in  the  Eeport,  and  by  Mr.  Brewer  himself,  as  quoted  in 
the  Report ;  and  if  the  effects  of  the  work  form  no  justification  for  the  legal  pro- 
hibition of  it,  in  its  heaviest  form,  a  prohibition  strongly  advocated  by  many 
witnesses,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  forms  a 
justification  for  the  proposed  restriction  as  to  hom's. 

But  beyond  this  I  think  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would, 
in  this  case,  instead  of  repressing  customs  of  work  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  people,  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of  instituting  such  customs.  Nothing 
was  more  clearly  proved  in  connexion  with  this  particular  business  than  that  the 
most  suitable  hours  for  carrying  it  on  were  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
evening,  that  it  was  not  work  which  could  be  carried  on  consecutively  without 
inconvenience  and  detriment,  and  that  the  invariable  practice  of  the  trade,  both  of 
men  and  women,  was  to  work  with  frequent  intervals  of  rest ;  although,  so  far  as 
the  women  were  concerned,  it  would  appear  that  this  led  to  working  late  in  the 
evening  rather  than  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Bev.  David  Bobertson,  a  clergyman  who  has  taken  considerable  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  these  people,  sayvS  : — 

"  171S.  Naders,  as  a  rule,  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  work  in  the  mornings  and 
evenmgs. 
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"  1727.  With  regard  to  their  sleeping  in  the  day  in  summer  time  and  working  in  the 

mornings  and  evenings,  is  not  that  in  consequence  of  its  being  pleasanter  to  work  then  ?  

Quite  so.  This  is  why  I  think  it  woukl  be  scarcely  ])Ossible  to  enforce  the  restriction  of  the 
Factory  Act  that  the  work  should  be  done  from  G  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening.  It 
would  be  very  undesirable  for  them  to  do  their  hot  work  iu  a  close  pokey  shop  in  a  very  hot 
day  with  a  very  hot  hre,  and  by  far  the  best  time  to  work  is  from  5  till  9  in  the  mornino-. 

"  1728.  And  from  4  to  8  or  9  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sandforcl  says  : — 

"  2490.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  woman,  perhaps,  attends  to  her  children  in  the  home,  and 
then  she  will  come  and  nail  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  she  will  <xo  back  ao'ain" 

The  working  men  themselves  who  came  to  advocate  the  restriction  on  women's 
lahom*  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

"  5809.  (Mr.  Knotvles.)  Are  there  many  people  in  your  trade  working  in  the  summer  time 
in  the  early  morning  and  late  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day  ?  —  Yes. 
"  .5810.  And  they  i)lay  in  the  daytime? 

"  (ilfr.  Woodhouse.)  The  men  chiefly  get  up  early  to  work  and  get  their  work  off  before 
the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on. 

"  (31r.  Noah  Forrest.)  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  do.  I  think  that  the  law 
should  not  interfere  with  such  a  case  as  that. 

"5811.  {Mr.  Knoides.)  I  suggested  this  for  you  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  and  practical  men  to  see  how  far  it  would  affect  you,  or  how  far  it  would  fixU  in  with 
your  views,  because  there  is  no  doubt  the  work  is  very  hot  and  tiresome  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  the  summer  time,  and  how  it  would  suit  you,  ])rovided  you  could  not  commence  work 
before  G  in  the  morning  and  knock  off  at  G  at  night,  because  then  you  have  the  whole  of 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  work  in.  Would  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference 
to  commencing  earlier  than  knocking  off,  and  working  again  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ? — 
That  is  what  we  desire,  but  unless  we  can  get  the  boys  to  work  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Green,  an  employer  of  much  experience,  states  : — 

"  5980.  Some  of  them  work  a  little  in  the  morning,  some  of  them  work  more  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  when  a  woman  has  three  or  four  children  the  necessities  of  her  household  duties 
compel  her  to  attend  to  the  house  in  the  daytime,  and  she  does  more  of  her  work  between 
7  and  9  at  night  than  she  does  all  the  day  besides. 

Mr.  Priest,  a  working  nail  and  chain  maker  in  Bristol,  who  came  to  protest 
against  Avomen  working  in  the  trade,  says  :  — 

"  14.022.  In  our  trade  generally  all  the  peo]ile  prefer  to  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  and  to  rest  two  or  three  hours  in  the  micldle  of  the  day,  that  is  in  the  worksho])s. 

"  14,018.  Are  you  aware  of  its  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  women? — I  do  not 
consider  the  business  unhealthy." 

Einally,  Mr.  Brewer  liimself  in  his  answers  to  the  queries  sent  out  by  the 
Commissioners  admits  that  this  practice  of  resting  during  certain  hours  of  tlie  day 
is  the  common  practice  in  the  trade. 

Eor  the  foregoing  reasons  the  nail  and  chain  trade  seems  to  me,  above  all  others, 
the  one  on  which  this  restriction  will  press  most  heavily,  and  unless  it  be  intended 
by  it  to  curtail  the  actual  immber  of  horn's  of  labour  Ijelow  the  limits  at  present 
allowed  by  law,  its  effects  upon  health  must  be  injurious.  This  brings  me 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  point  urged  in  favour  of  the  restriction,  namely, 
that  the  men  who  gave  evidence  recommend  it,  and  that  as  their  own  work 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  assistance  of  their  children,  stoppuig  the 
children's  work  would  also  stop  theirs,  and  that  consequently  their  agreeing  to, 
and  in  fact  recommending,  this  alteration  w^as  in  itself  a  proof  that  it  would  not 
be  injurious.  I  am  not  aware  that  as  regards  any  other  employment  this  view 
has  ever  been  accepted.  When  the  men  have  advocated  tlie  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of  women  and  young  persons,  in  textile  factories,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  shortening  of  the  hours  of  the  protected  classes  would 
shorten  also  the  men's  hours,  but  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  as 
proof  conclusive  that  the  shortening  should  take  place.  A  9  hours'  movement 
has  been  promoted  by  the  men  on  many  occasions  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  the 
argument  used  that  because  the  men  advocated  this,  and  because  theu  own  labour 
would  be  interfered  with  by  it,  therefore  they  must  be  right  and  their  views  must 
be  acceded  to.  And  if  this  argument  be  not  good  with  regard  to  the  textile 
and  other  employments,  I  fail  altogether  to  see  Its  force  when  applied  to  the 
nail  and  chain  business.    Indeed  it  is  far  less  applicable  to  the  latter  than  the 
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former  for  two  very  substantial  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  women  are  com- 
petino-  with  the  men  in  the  nail  and  chain  making  business,  and  are  not  merely 
assistSnts  and  helpers  in  it,  and  in  the  second  place  the  restriction  would  very 
much  more  interfere  with  the  women  than  with  the  men.  That  the  women  are 
competino-  with  the  men  is  most  fully  admitted  and  proved  in  the  Report,  but 
that  this'' recommendation  is  made  chiefly  with  a  view  of  driving  women  out  of 
the.  trade  is  equally  clear.  Indeed,  those  from  whom  it  came  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  their  object.  .1    ,  X.         -1  1 

Mr.  Brewer  admits,  both  in  his  ^mtten  and  oral  evidence,  that  die  nail  and 
chain 'business  is  one  which  he  would  gladly  see  forbidden  to  women  ;  at  present 
such  a  prohibition  he  considers  would  be  ruinous,  but  lie  recommends  the  restric- 
tion as  to  the  hmit  of  hours,  distinctly  with  the  view  of  compelling  women  and 
children  to  leave  the  trade.    He  says  : — 

"  G483.  My  idea  is  that  the  nail  and  chain  trade  is  not  women's  work  at  all,  but  I  can 
quite  see  that  you  cannot  iwssibly  stop  women  working  in  the  nail  and  chain  trade  ;  it  would 
be  ruinous  at  present,  but  I  should  look  at  it  that  by  gradually  restrictiiig  the  hours,  and 
restricting  the  age  of  children,  and  the  hours  of  work  for  children  to  a  certain  extent,  a  good 
many  will  drop  the  nail  and  chain  trade,  and  take  up  with  something  else.  The  positive 
dearth  of  domestic  servants  about  us  is  something  appalling;  you  cannot  get  a  domestic 
servant." 

The  working  men  who  were  examined  were  even  more  distinct  in  the  declara- 
tion of  their  object.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  delegate  and  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  men  to  visit  the  district  and  to  report  on  tlie  conditions  of  the  work,  com- 
menced his  evidence  by  saying  : — 

"  5688.  My  object  in  coming  here  is  to  show  the  disastrous  effects  that  the  cheap  labour  of 
this  district  has  upon  the  trade  of  Walsall." 

Mr.  Stringer,  wiio  accompanied  Mr.  Harrison,  and  whose  evidence  is  quoted  at 
great  length  in  the  Eeport  said  :— 

"  5703.  I  should  advocate  that  their  time  should  be  so  limited  as  neither  to  interfei-e  with 
their  own  health  or  morals,  nor  with  our  wages.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  workmen  have 
as  much  regard  for  women's  rights  as  most  men  or  women,  not  even  excepting  Miss  Blake  or 
Professor  Fawcett,  but  we  do  decidedly  object  to  theui  working  at  such  unfeminine  and  un- 
womanly work  so  as  to  interfere  with  our  wages ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  wages  question  with 
us,  and  a  very  serious  one  too." 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  the  hours 
restricted  within  fixed  limits  as  in  the  Pactory  Act.  He  says  : — 

•  "5714.  I  should  rather  see  the  Factory  Act  than  the  Workshops  Act  put  in  force  with 
regard  to  that,  because  one  of  the  first  effects  of  it  would  be  to  cause  women  and  children's 
labour  to  be  gradually  eliminated  from  the  trade  ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  growth  of  education 
and  the  liniit  put  upon  the  labour,  their  men  would  bye  and  bye  be  able  to  do  without  them, 
and  be  ashamed  to  do  it,  and  the  women  also  would  be  ashamed  to  learn  how  to  work  at  such 
a  trade." 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  another  working  man,  says  : — Women  "  can  have  work  which 
"  the  men  in  the  trade  do  not  have,  and  that  causes  us  to  sacrifice  a  lot  of  wages ;" 
and  being  asked  what  remedy  lie  would  suggest,  he  says  : — 

"  5731.  I  should  suggest  that  female  labour  should  be  restricted,  lessened,  and  regulated 
from  a  certain  time  in  the  mornincc  till  a  certain  time  at  nioht." 

Considering  these  statements  made  by  the  men,  without  any  concealment  of 
their  desires  and  intention  to  drive  women  out  of  the  trade  by  forcing  on  them 
the  adoption  of  hours  inconsistent  with  then'  other  duties,  I  cannot  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  willingness  of  the  men  to  accept  these  hours  themselves 
is  a  proof  that  it  would  not  really  inconvenience  the  women  to  adopt 
them.  The  men  tell  us  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  change  would 
be  to  eliminate  women  and  children's  labour ;  they  tell  us  that  is  the  object 
they  have  in  view  in  recommending  the  restriction,  and  surely  they  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  intentions,  and  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed 
change. 

Limiting  the  hours  of  work  within  a  given  12  must  obviously  have  one  or 
other  of  two  results,  either  the  women  must  work  more  constantly  dmnng  those 
12  hours  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  must  work  less  than  10^ 
hours  a  day.  To  compel  them  to  work  more  consecutively  and  constantly 
would  be  to  place  upon  them  an  obligation  which  would  not  only  be  con- 
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travy  to  the  whole  customs  of  tlic  trade,  but  Avould  in  many  cases  be  an  im- 
possibility. "When  TTomen  haA'e  their  household  duti(>s  to  povi'orm,  and  wlien 
tlioy  Avork  only  during-  their  spare  hours,  they  coidd  not  work  in  this  continuous 
]^iauner ;  they  would  have  inevitably  to  work  less  than  the  luunbcr  of  liours 
.'liowed  by  law,  and  their  competition  with  the  men  would,  so  far,  be  reduced. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  effect  of  the  new  restriction  on  the  men 
themselves,  it  w^ould  not  so  interfere  with  them.  They  woid.d,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  children  and  yomig  persons  at  the  earlier  or  later 
hours  of  the  day,  and  so  far  their  own  AVork  Avonld  be  interfered  with.  One 
result  of  this  might  be  their  working-  less  than  10^  hours  in  the  day ;  but  freed 
from  the  competition  of  the  Avomcn,  this  is  a  result  that  many  of  them  would 
look  forward  to  Avithout  much  displeasure.  Even  this  result  Avould  not  be  forced 
on  them  to  the  same  extent  as  it  Avoukl  be  on  the  Avomen,  for  there  is  much  Avork 
in  connexion  Avitb  the  trade  which  (;an  l)e  carried  on  AM"thout  the  assistance  of 
children  and  young  persons.  Nearly  all  the  A\  omen's  Avork  in  the  trade  is  so 
carried  on  at  present,  and  if  the  Avomen  AA^erc  once  driven  out  of  the  smaller  class 
of  AVork,  a  man  might  easily  carry  on  this  by  himself  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening  ;  Avorking  at  the  heavy  AVork,  AA'hich  requires  the  assistance  of 
children  as  blowers,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  only  difficultv 
in  the  Avay  of  the  men  carrying  on  the  10|-  liours  work  continuously  is  the 
difQcultv  arising  out  of  their  own  tastes  and  habits,  and  the  hard  character 
of  the  AVork  ;  they  haA^e  no  household  duties  to  interfere  vrith  them,  and  unless 
the  hot  Aveather  in  the  summer  months  acted  as  a  sufUcicnt  deterrent,  there  is  no 
reason  Avhy  tlioy  sliould  nf)t  be  able  to  AVork  regularly  the  full  time  Avithin  the 
given  12  hours.  That  this  Avould  be  an  advantage  to  the  children  and  yonng 
persons,  or  could  be  recommended  for  adoption  on  the  score  of  health,  ap])ears  to 
me  paradoxical. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  protest  against  a  recommendation  the  result  of  Avhich  ii' 
adopted  woidd  be  to  comjool  Avomen,  if  they  desired  to  Avork  the  full  legal  hours, 
to  carry  on  that  work  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  continuity,  and  not  at 
the  times  Avhicli  suit  their  conA'cnience,  and  Avhich  cxj)erieuce  has  proA'cd,  suit  also 
their  health.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desiraljle  to  cin-tail  the  hours  of  Avoinen's 
work  in  this  particular  trade  to  less  than  IO-3-  in  the  day,  I  think  that  this  shoidd 
be  done  directly  by  an  express  (mactment,  and  not  by  adopting  the  course  of 
maki]ig  the  work  so  unpleasant  and  incouA'cnient  as  to  force  the  Avomen  themselves 
to  curtail  it  or  abandon  it. 

Wliilst  obliged  to  differ  from  my  colleagues  on  this  very  important  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  limit  of  hours,  I  am  far  from  holding  the  o])inion  that  tlu^ 
present  distinction  betAveen  factories  and  Avorkshops  is  the  best,  or  that  it  oughc 
to  be  maintained.  I  am  not  at  all  in  faA'our  oi"  a  distinction  based  on  the  nnmljer 
of  hands  employed,  but  I  think  some  distinction  Avill  have  to  be  made,  and  that  a 
line  Avill  have  to  be  draAvn  somewhere.  In  the  Report  that  line  is  draAvn  at 
domestic  employments.  Mr.  Mundella,  in  his  first  evidence,  recommended  that  a 
distinction  should  be  draAA^n  on  the  principle  of  the  use  or  non-use  of  steam-power. 
No  doubt  this  would  be  a  A^cry  convenient  place  at  Avhicli  to  draw  the  line,  but  on 
consideration  Mr.  Mundella  himself  saw  that  it  would  leave  unprotected  the 
classes  most  in  need  of  protection,  and  its  adoption  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
entire  repeal  of  the  Workshops  Acts.  This,  I  presume,  may  therefore  be  set 
aside  as  untenable.  What  I  Avould  venture  to  suggest  as  a  far  lietter  line  of  de- 
parture, a  far  better  distinction,  Avould  be  to  take  all  the  establishments  in  Avhieh 
the  hours  of  AA^ork  are  fixed  by  the  employers  and  to  jdace  them  under  one  system 
of  regulation  as  to  the  limit  of  hours,  and  to  place  those  in  Avliich  the  hours  of 
work  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  employed  under  other  regulations.  The  natural 
distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  betAveen  piece-Avork  and  day-Avork,  ])etAveen  Avork 
in  which  the  employer  must  exact  fixed  and  definite  hours,  and  those  in  AA^hich  no 
such  necessity  exists.  Hear  Ave  have  a  clear  and  definite  principle,  and  one 
capable  of  enforcement.  In  all  cases  in  Avhich  the  Avorkers  are  paid  by  the  day, 
in  all  cases  in  Avliich  machinery  is  used,  worked  by  other  power  than  the  hand, 
and  in  all  large  establishments'^  where  a  regular  staff  of  AVorkers  are  employed,  the 
hours  of  work  must,  of  necessity,  bo  fixed  and  definite,  and  in  all  such  cases  I 
believe  the  provision  of  the  Pactory  Acts  may  be  usefully  applied,  giving,  as  is 
proposed  in  the  E,eport,  the  option  of  AVorking  betAveen  G  and  G  or  7  and  7,  or  in 
some  employments  betAveen  8  and  8.     But  where  AVomen  and  young  persons  are 
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engaged  at  work  for  which,  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  when  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  attend  and  carry  on  that  work  at  any  regular  hours,  whetlier  the 
work  be  done  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  a  neighbour's  house,  or  in  a  workshop,  I 
believe  that  no  further  restriction  should  be  imposed  than  is  imposed  by  the 
present  law.  When  such  work,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  deleterious  employments, 
for  instance,  fustian  cutting,  &c.,  is  at  present  under  the  factory  restrictions, 
I  would  not  propose  to  interfere  with  this ;  and  it  may  be  desiralDle,  I  believe 
it  to  be  desnable,  to  restrict  work  as  a  general  rule  to  certain  hours  in  the 
evenino".  Nine  o'clock  is  the  hour  at  present  allowed  by  the  Workshops  Act ; 
and  as  the  evidence  proves,  I  think,  that  the  chief  complaint,  of  overwork 
is  work  after  9  at  night,  it  seems  to  me  the  endeavour  ought  to  be  to 
enforce  the  present  law,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  work  after  9,  rather  than 
to  try  and  tie  up  women's  piecework  within  the  narrow  limits  of  12  hours. 
To  enforce  the  stopping  of  work  at  9  o'clock  at  night  will,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  be  in  many  cases  difficult.  It  cannot  be  really  enforced  ex;cept 
where  the  working  people  themselves  desire  its  enforcement,  but  the  general 
enactment  that  no  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  women,  young  persons,  or  children 
after  9  at  night  has  had  a  salutary  influence  already,  and  for  its  gradual  adoption 
we  must  trust  to  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  to  the 
influence  of  their  trade  associations. 


Bleaching,  Dyeing,  &c. 

I  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  employments  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  placed  directly  under  the  operation'  of  the  Act  of  1874f,  so  far  as  restricting 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  to  10  in  the  day,  viz.  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print- 
works, as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1870. 

The  process  of  bleaching  seems  to  be  carried  on  very  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  said  to  be  quite  a  different  process  in  England 
from  what  it  is  ia  Scotland,  and  very  different  again  in  Ireland  from  what  it  is 
in  either  England  or  Scotland.  The  case  of  the  English  and  Irish  bleaching 
employers  is  simply  this  :  they  say  that  the  work  is  not  continuous  ;  that  it  depends 
upon  chemical  processes  the  duration  of  which  are  uncertain ;  that  the  hands, 
.  though  on  the  premises  a  certain  number  of  hours,  are  not  all  that  time  employed ; 
that  there  are  often  long  intervals  of  rest  irregular  in  their  character ;  and  that 
the  work  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  that  regular  and  continuous  description  which 
distinguishes  work  in  a  textile  factory,  and  which  has  generally  been  considered  as 
one  test  for  deciding  in  what  cases  the  number  of  hours  should  be  shortened.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements,  and  assuming  them  to  be  true  they  form 
very  substantial  grounds  for  the  non-extension  to  these  trades  of  the  textile 
restrictions.  I  quite  admit  the  strength  of  the  arguments  and  of  the  evidence 
given,  especially  in  Scotland,  on.  the  other  side  but  this  evidence  was  far  from 
being  substantiated  with  unanimity  even  by  the  inspectors. 
Q.  747.         ■         Mr.  Baker  admits  that  he  does  not  consider  the  occupation  unhealthy. 

As  regards  the  work  carried  on  in  England,  Mr.  Meade- King,  inspector  in 
Manchester,  says : — 

Q.  8754.  I  cannot  se^  any  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  bringina;  them  under  the  Act 

of  1874. 

Q-  8757.  I  have  not  observed  that  there  is  any  continuity  at  all  in  the  work  but  rather  the  reverse 

of  that.  They  have  a  period  of  rest  in  every  hour  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
when  they  are  working  overtime. 

Mr.  Bignold,  another  inspector,  says  : — ■ 
^-  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  demand  amongst  the  womer  for  the  diminution  of  hours. 

9350.  You  think  that  the  women  as  far  as  you  know  are  contented  with  the  present  hours  ? 
— Yes ;  there  is  one  very  strong  case  which  I  could  mention,  the  large  works  at  Heaton  Mersey, 
where  on  one  side  of  the  yard  is  a  large  cotton  spinning  factory  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor, and  on  the  other  side  are  large  bleachworks,  and  the  hands  in  the  cotton  factory  come 
out  at  half-past  5  and^  the  hands  in  the  bleachworks  remain  till  6.  I  inquired  when  I  was 
there  (I  thinlc  it  was  in  February  last)  whether  there  was  any  discontent  amongst  the  hands 
remaining  in  till  6,  when  they  saw  their  relatives  going  out  at  half-past  5,  and  the  answer  was, 
No.  I  thought  they  had  an  idea  that  if  they  went  out  at  half-past  5  they  would  have  less 
money  to  take  at  the  week's  end.  I  found  that  the  work  in  which  they  were  employed  was 
decidedly  light  and  healthy,  in  the  making-up  department,  in  the  hooking  and  folding  and 
stitching,  the  females  who  exclusively  do  this  work  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  nature 
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of  their  work.  They  have  also  occasional  breaks  from  the  cloth  not  being-  ready  to  .come 
forward,  and  when  the  breaks  occur  they  are  able  to  sit  down  and  read.  The  wovk  is  by  no 
means  trying  and  severe ;  there  is  an  absence  of  dust  and  beat,  and  altogether  it  i.i  far  pleasajitei- 
than  a  cotton  factory  for  the  women. 

9354.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tension  of  the  work  is  so  hard  as  at  a  loo}n.  There  is  no 
interval  with  a  loom  ;  in  the  loom-sheds  from  the  time  the  engine  begins  to  run  uiitil  it  leaves 
off  there  is  no  stop  at  all.  But  in  the  bleaching  there  are  breaks  wlien  the  cloth  is  not  ready 
to  come  forward,  and  tlien  the  hookers  are  necessarily  idle.  Wliile  they  are  working  tliey 
work  hard  no  doubt. 

I  can  say  decidedl}'-  that  there  are  intervals,  for  I  liave  seen  all  the  girls  in  a  room  sitting- 
down. 

9453.  Do  you  consider  they  are  equally  l)ealthy,  and  mo]-e  or  less  suitable  for  women,  than 
■work  in  textile  factories? — I  think  it  decidedly  more  suitable  for  women  and  less  trying, moie 
l.'ealthy,  and  in  a  very  nmch  better  light  ;  there  is  no  tlue  or  dust  flying  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  and 
in  general  there  is  a  brighter,  healthier  look  about  the  Avomen,  which  shows  that  it  is  so.  They 
have  not  that  haggard  look  that  some  have  who  work  in  the  mills. 

Dr.  Ritchie,  certifying  surgeon,  says, — 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hours  ought  to  be  shortened  from  what  they  are  at  present,  the  labour  q.  yaso. 
is  exceedingly  light,  and  the  Avork  is  exceedingly  easy. 

Although  evidence  was  tendered  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  male  operatives  to  the  Q-  846:2. 
contrary  effect,  even  they  admitted  that  the  work  had  not  acted  prejudicially  on 
the  health  of  the  women. 

Next,  as  regards  the  Irish  case,  Mr.  Cramp,  who  liad  been  inspector  in  Ireland 
for  six  years,  says  : — 

I  think  the  statement  as  to  the  v/ork  being  harder  than  in  textile  factories  is  not  well  C^  dgui'. 
founded.    I  think  the  work  of  women  and  children  is  decidedly  easier  and  healthier. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  a  working  man  Avho  appeared  before  us  in  Belfast,  says  : — 

I  do  not  think  the  work  is  too  severe  for  Avomen  ;  there  is  no  weighty  work  in  our  dcjiart-  \s,ow). 

nient  for  Avomen.     Tt  is  suitable  Avork  and  they  do  not  lose  tlieir  liealth  at  it?— No,  they  i8,<jui. 

do  not;  and  he  also  mentions  that  as  a  ride  theAvoiuen  in  the  hot  rooms  work  only  ten  Jiuurs  q.  is,u21. 

in  tlie  day. 

Mr.  Ranken,  another  working  man,  is  asked, — 

Do  you  know  any  girls  Avho  break  down  at  it  ? — No.  Q.  is.on. 

The  statement  of  the  employers,  borne  out  by  their  letters  and  the  statistics 
which  appear  in  the  Appendix,  show  that  the  work  is  not  of  an  injurious  character.  Api-.  d.  (c 
They  declare  that  the  workers  themselves  prefer  it  very  much  to  work  in  spinning  Q-  i^.ay^'. 
factories,  and  like  the  English  employers  tliey  state  that  the  work  is  not  by  any 
means  continuous.    It  is  true  that  Dr.  Musgrave  in  Belfast  gave  strong  evidence 
in  the  oj)positc  direction,  but  his  evidence  seemed  to  be  mainly  founded  upon 
statistical  tables,  furnished  to  him  by  another  medical  gentleman  who  Avas  not 
examined,  and  the  exact  result  proved  by  these  tal)les,  so  far  as  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  bleach- workers,  was  never  shown.    Dr.  Musgrave,  moreover,  admitted  that  '^ 
his  experience  of  bleachworks  was  very  limited,  for  he  had  more  hands  in  one 
mill  ill  his  district  than  in  all  the  bleachworks  ])ut  together. 

As  to  the  Scotcli  case,  although  the  evidence  of  the  operatives  and  others  was 
very  strong,  it  being  the  only  instance  in  which  we  had  female  Avorkers  coming 
before  the  Commission  and  seeking  further  restriction  on  their  labour,  yet  even 
there  we  had  conflicting  testimony. 

Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Walker  is  asked, — 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  bleaching  Avorks  should  be  brouglit  under  the  Act  of  1874  ? — I  think  Q.  2454. 
the  people  themselves  are  of  opinion  that  it  Avould  be  a  hardship  to  tlieni,  and  I  am  very  much  2513. 
inclined  to  agree  with  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  women  suffer  in  health  in  consequence  of  tliis  employment.  q.  2.5(;7. 

No  doubt  the  heat  is  considerable,  but  I  think  that  work  in  flax  wet  spinning  mills  is  far  q.  7o78. 
more  objectionable  than  work  in  those  bleaching  Avorks. 

Mr.  Kindersley  and  Mr.  Stokes  stated  that  they  thinli  that  the  Avorkers  as  a  rule  q.  i-i,.v.|8 
are  healthy  and  they  have  never  heard  any  complaints  from  them  as  to  the  length  "  " 
of  hou]'s. 

Dr.  Lyon  and  Dr.  Irwin,  certifying  surgeons,  state,  tliat  they  have  no  knowledge  k 
oE  the  bad  effects  on  the  women  employed  in  bleachworks,  and  have  had  no  cases  ' 
of  SAAollen  legs  or  no  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  women  employed  Avere  less  heal  thy 
than  ordinary  factory  women,  and  Dr.  Absolon,  referring  to  the  work  of  garment  ^^'^^^ 
dyers,  says  that  it  is  not  more  unhealthy  than  work  in  any  heated  rooms  of  any 
other  factory. 

I'  ^ 
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With  all  this  contradiction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  severity  and  continuity  of 
the  work  and  with  no  proof  from  reliable  statistics  that  the  operatives  have  really 
suffered  any  harm  from  the  length  of  the  hours,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
?ykeB.9io6,9ii2.     ^j^.^.  ^i^q^^i^       assimllated  to  those  of  the  Act  of  1874.    The  employers 

letter,  91, G.  ^^.^i^taiu  that  shorteuhig  the  hours  to  10  in  the  day  will  m  reality,  m  conse- 

quence of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  operation,  curtail  them  even  to  a  smaller 

J. 

number. 

Mr.  Sykes,  a  large  employer  near  Manchester,  says  : — 

9106  We  have  our  time  books  in  Avliich  the  men's  time  is  taken  by  the  foremen  in  each 
department  and  they  lie  on  the  table  for  anybody  to  see,  so  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  time  Last  year  was  the  largest  year  that  we  ever  had,  and  our  work  is  quite  as  regular  as 
that  of  any  bleach  works,  and  1  find  that  in  the  making  up  room  where  we  employ  most  of 
the  females  we  averaged  through  the  year  52  hours  in  the  week.  We  have  never  worked  so 
many  hours  before  since  we  were  under  our  present  Act,  we  have  never  at  our  works  been  able 
to  average  the  factory  hours  since  we  have  been  put  under  the  Act. 

9112  (Chairman.)  As  regards  the  length  of  time  that  is  worked,  do  you  say  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  generally  that  it  is  not  the  practice  to  work  the  whole  10^  hours  ?  We  could  not 
do  it  the  process  is  so  irregular  in  a  bleaching  department.  We  have  to  put  th«  cloth  m  what 
we  call  a  keir  filled  with,  say,  two  tons  of  cloth,  and  the  cloth  is  put  from  0^6  process  into 
another ;  although  we  put  the  drugs  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  strength  we  cannot  tell 
to  half  an  hour  Avhen  the  cloth  is  ready  to  go  from  this  process  into  another  process,  and  the 
boys  have  to  be  there  to  wait  for  the  proper  time.  The  boys  do  not  actually  work  two-tliirds 
of  the  time  that  they  are  on  the  premises. 
Mr.  Potter,  another  employer,  says  : — 

9190.  We  showed,  as  Mr.  Sykes  said,  that  in  bleaching  our  process  is  not  continuous.  We 
have  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  our  einjjloy,  at  any  one  time,  always  either  reading  or  crocheting, 
whereas  at  the  loom  there  they  are  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  works  until  the  time  they 
leave  off",  and  they  hardly  ever  get  off  the  stool,  and  their  attention  is  close  and  continuous, 
they  never  move  ;  therefore,  we  argue,  and  I  think  quite  fairly,  that  10  hours  with  us  is  only 
equivalent  to  nine  in  a  factory,  both  as  regards  the  physical  exertion,  as  regards  the  healthiness 
of  the  i)lace,  and  as  regards  the  amount  of  work  that  the  people  get  through  in  the  relative 
time.  I  calculate  that,  taking  the  average  pace  that  a  printing  machine  can  go  at  fairly,  wc 
consider  it  can  print  4.5  pieces  of  25  to  28  yards  an  hour,  but  the  average  production  is  nob  12, 
so  that  you  may  understand  from  that  the  amount  of  interruption. 

This  testimony  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  Irish  employers. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  the  continuity  of  the  work  that  the  conditions 
which  justify  the  special  restriction  on  textiles  are  wanting  as  regard  bleach- 
works.  One  main  principle  laid  down  for  determining  what  industries  should 
be  subjected  to  the  limits  of  10  hours  a  day  is  the  consideration  of  the  proportion 
of  the  protected  and  unprotected  hands  employed  in  the  work.  Referring  to 
the  question  whether  the  restriction  of  hours  imposed  on  textiles  by  the  Act  of 

p.  xxix.  1874i  should  be  extended  to  other  employments,  the  Report  lays  down,  in  the 

clearest  terms,  that  the  safe  and  intelligible  principle  on  which  the  distinction 
between  one  class  of  factories  and  another  should  be  based  is  the  proportion 
of  protected  and  unprotected  hands  employed,  and  where  the  majority  are  men 
"  further  legislative  restriction  of  hours  does  not  seem  to  be  required."  Tested 
by  this  principle  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  must  certainly  escape  the  re- 
striction. The  relative  proportions  of  the  hands  employed  in  these  industries 
neoording  to  the  returns   inserted   in  the  Appendix  are  the  following  :---In 

App.  B.  (1).  England  and  Wales  the  protected  classes  do  not  form  one-third  of  the  hands 

employed,  in  Ireland  they  are  a  little  over  one-fourth,  and  in  Scotland,  wiiere,  a:; 
I  have  said,  tlie  case  for  restriction  is  the  strongest,  they  are  a  little  more  than 
oue-hrif.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  number  of  the  pro- 
tected hands  in  these  industries  are  youths  verging  on  manhood,  employed,  at 
least  in  open-air  bleachworks,  at  work  most  certainly  not  continuous  or  injurious 
in  its  character.     O^jen-air  bleaching,  as  we  were  told  in  Belfast,  must  be 

Eichardson,  17,381.  Carried  ou  in  country  places,  "where  there  is  plenty  of  pure  clear  fresh  air, 
"  free  from  colly,  no  smoke,  and  plenty  of  pure  water,"  and  from  what  I  have 
setiu  of  it  myself  in  Ireland,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that 
employment  in  bleachworks  for  10^  hours  in  the  day  is  far  preferable  to  10  hours 
a  day  in  a  wet  flax  spinning  mill. 

Jiir:ged  then  by  all  the  tests  generally  suggested,  whether  continuity  of  work, 
injurious   effects  on  health,    or  the  proportion  of  unprotected  and  protected 
handf^,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  my  colleagues  seems  to  me  untenable.    I  am 
far  fi'om  denying  that  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  proposed  restriction  was  mani 
feste,d  by  the  workers  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  I  don't  desire  in  any  way  to 
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impugn  the  validity  of  the  petitions  purporting  to  come  from  the  women  in  the 
Manchester  district,  and  which  were  presented  to  us  hy  the  representatives  of  the 
men's  union.  These  representatives  of  that  union  seemed  to  me  to  he  singularly 
clear-headed  and  faii'-miuded.  men,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  wished  to  mis- 
represent the  Yicws  of  the  women ;  nevertheless  I  douht  whether  the  latter,  if  it 
were  practically  brought  home  to  them,  would  prefer  shorter  hom-s  with  less 
wages  ;  what  I  believe  they  would  wish  would  be  the  same  wages  with  shorter 
hours,  but  this  is  a  wish  not  peculiar  to  bleachers. 

Moreover,  if  the  hours  in  this  employment  are  curtailed  to  561  in  the  week 
I  sec  no  reason  for  refusing  to  extend  this  restriction  to  other  employments  cer- 
tainly more  continuous  in  their  character,  far  more  deleterious  in  their  effects 
and  carried  on  in  far  greater  proportions  by  protected  hands  than  bleach  works. 
Take,  for  instance,  work  in  paper  mills,  and  compare  it  with  the  worst  pro- 
cess in  bleaching,  viz.,  the  work  in  the  heated  drying  rooms.  In  both  we  have 
the  element  of  great  heat,  but  in  the  paper  mill,  in  addition  to  the  heat,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  filled  with  dust  ahnost  to  suffocation,  and  as  to  the  continuity  and 
assiduity  required  from  the  workers  in  the  paper  mills  it  certainly  equals,  if  it 
does  not  far  exceed,  any  assiduity  or  fixed  attention  required  in  bleach  works. 
Then  as  to  the  proportion  of  improtected  and  protected  hands  employed, 
according  to  the  retm-n  above  quoted,  the  proportion  of  protected  hands  in 
paper  mills  is  far  greater  than  in.  bleaching  works.  Upon  what  grounds  then 
the  paper  mills  should  be  exempted  and  the  bleachworks  included  in  the 
restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1874  I  am  unable  to  understand.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  if  we  go  at  all  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  law,  confining 
the  restriction  of  10  hours  a  day  to  textile  factories,  we  must  go  much  further 
than  taking  in  merely  bleach  works.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  in  this  case  the  limit  or  test  suggested  by  Mr.  Mundella  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  10  hours'  limit  mil  have  to  bo  exacted  in  all  factories  using 
steam  power.  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  this,  and  see  no  necessity  for  its 
adoption  arising  out  of  the  iujmious  effects  of  tlie  present  hom-s  of  work,  and  not 
being  prepared  to  recommend  it  for  other  Avorks,  I  caimot  admit  that  any  particular 
case  has  been  made  out  for  extending  it  solely  to  works  under  the  Bleaching  and 
Dyeing  Acts. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  wliieh  relates  especially  to  the  treatment 
of  adult  women,  I  cannot  avoid  exj)ressing  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
when  Parliament  should  decidedly  declare  its  intention  of  not  interfering  further 
with  their  labom*.  Although  some  restrictions  on  women's  labour  were  heretofore  Macide,  3243, 326 
necessary,  and  although  these  restrictions  to  a  certain  extent  may  still  be  required,  ^^fi'J^'^eg^g'^. ' 
yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  the  past  they  were  attended  with  no  Leader,  12,423 ; 
disadvantages.     Interference  with  women's  labour  has  undoubtedly  in  some  "fj!^: 
trades  prevented  their  employment,  it  has  in  others  diminished  that  employment,  Eimy,  14,198; 
whilst  the  fear  of  further  legislative  interference  has  prevented  steps  being  taken  Moi""son,  i6,28g. 
to  introduce  women  more  largely  into  ncAv  employments  well  fitted  foi*  them. 
Several  witnesses  have  placed  this  view  before  the  Commission,  and  the  nature  of 
it  is  very  fully  explained  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  of 
Birmingham.    Being  asked  whetlier  he  was  aware  of  any  instances  in  which 
women  would  be  employed  if  these  restrictions  on  their  laboiu"  did  not  exist, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said : 

I  tliink  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  instance  of  my  own  trade.    I  am  quite  prepared  to  Q-  ^^oi3. 
say  that  they  would  be  employed  there. 

5014!.  In  much  greater  numbers  ? — Yes. 

5015.  Which  are  the  particular  restrictions  of  these  Acts  Avhich  prevent  you  so  employing 
them? — The  times  between  which  we  work  and  the  impossibility  of  making  overtime.  We 
have  to  work  between  6  and  6,  those  are  the  hours  ;  it  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  makes  aditfcrencc 
to  us,  and  when  we  are  considering  whether  Ave  Avill  adjust  machinery  to  take  on  women  or 
to  put  them  in  to  better  work,  we  have  to  consider  also  what  is  likely  to  be  an  interference 
from  which  wo  should  suffer. 

5016.  Would  that  difficulty  ,ns  to  the  hours  be  remedied  Ijy  giving  an  elasticity  to  the  hours 
of  working  instead  of  saying  that  it  shall  be  from  6  to  6,  7  to  C,  or  S  to  8  ? — Of  course  the 
more  elastic  the  rule  the  less  that  particular  difficulty  occurs.  But  there  would  always  remain 
behind  this  difficulty  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  tendency  of  legislation.  The  tendency  of 
legislation  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  restricting  or  protecting  women  still  more,  and  no 
man  would  wisely  go  in  for  any  extended  employment  of  them  until  he  kncAV  were  legislation 
was  to  stop. 

Especially  on  this  aceoimt  I  deprecate  any  further  needless  iutorferenec.  Such 
interference  as  will  not  in  reality  alter  in  any  appreciable  way  the  mode  of  working 
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or  the  extent  of  the  hours  of  work,  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  mind,  as  it 
merely  shows  a  continued  disposition  to  regard  adult  women  as  children  and  to 
interfere  with  their  freedom  of  contract.  Putting  on  restrictions  with  the  one 
hand  and  removing  them  with  the  other  in  the  form  of  "  modifications  "  I  helieve 
to  he  very  ohiectionable,  and  considering  that  in  all  the  workshop  employments 
in  which  women  are  at  present  largely  employed  considerahle  modifications  are 
suggested,  and  are  admitted  to  be  necessary,  a  yery  strong  ground  exists  for  making 
the  general  law  as  mild  and  elastic  as  possible. 

If  the  Factory  Acts  have  done  much  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  combinations 
amongst  the  workers  themselves  have  done  more.  The  working  people  now 
know  then-  power ;  sometimes  they  use  it  too  largely,  unreflectingly,  and  in  the 
end  to  their  own  detriment  and  to  that  of  their  employers,  but  still  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  combinations  amongst  the  working  men  have  shortened 
the  hours  of  labom-  more  than  any  Act  of  Parliament.  There  are  unions  now 
established  in  almost  every  trade,  and  overwork  and  low  wages  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  remain  unchecked.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  women  to'o  are 
becoming  ahve  to  this ;  we  have  heard  of  a  women's  union  in  London,  another 
women's  union  in  Leicester  and  its  neighbourhood  has  been  emiaently  successful 
m  what  it  undertook,  and  at  Bewsbury,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report,  a  combination 
amongst  the  women  accomplished  similar  results  to  those  obtained  by  the  men. 
I  cannot  regard  these  attempts  of  the  women  to  protect  themselves  as  so  very 
feeble  or  those  associations  as  such  "  sickly  plants "  as  represented  in  the 
E-eport. 

Conceal  it  as  we  may  from  ourselves,  the  existing  factory  legislation  has  inter- 
fered with  the  conditions  of  the  labour  of  men,  as  well  as  with  those  of  women, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  of  women  and  young  persons  in 
factories  has  just  as  effectually  compelled  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  of 
the  men,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  directly  dealt  with.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  this  has  been  an  evil,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  Factory  Acts  would 
ever  have  been  so  successful  or  so  useful  as  they  have  been  if  their  operation  had 
been  strictly  limited  in  practise  to  the  labour  of  the  weaker  protected  classes. 
Indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  original  Factory  Act  broke  down,  was 
because  under  it,  through  a  system  of  employing  relays  of  women  and  protected 
persons,  the  manufacturers  attempted  to  keep  up  the  full  number  of  hours  of 
the  men.  The  representatives  of  the  men's  unions  who  appeared  before  us  on 
different  occasions  during  the  inquiry,  and  who  seemed  to  be  generally  clear  headed 
and  practical  men,  admitted  they  did  not  require  legislation  to  protect  themselves 
and  although  they  were  anxious  in  every  way  to  restrict  women's  competition,  yet 
I  believe  in  the  end,  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  women  to  do  as 
they  have  done.  The  examples  already  set,  if  not  checked,  will,  I  am  convinced,  be 
followed  in  other  places,  and  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  women  as  a  declaration  by  Parliament,  that  it  would  not  interfere  needlessly 
with  their  labour. 


SUEGICAL  CeETIFICATES. 

The  next  recommendation  from  which  I  have  to  dissent,  is  the  requirement  of 
a  surgical  certificate  from  all  children  and  young  persons  at  first  employment. 
At  present  this  is  required  only  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  factories,  and  its  extension  to  all  workshop  children,  I  believe  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  being  unnecessary  I  should  say  unjustifiable.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  witness  who  came  before  us  and  advocated  this  extension  on 
the  only  ground  on  which  I  would  consider  it  justifiable,  namely,  that  the  health 
of  the  children  employed  in  the  workshops  required  this  protection.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence,  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  sm'geons  themselves,  all  the  witnesses  who  recommended  the  extension  of  this 
requirement  of  the  Factory  Acts  did  so  with  the  view  of  obtaining  uniformity 
and  assimilation  of  the  law.  So  far  from  extending  these  certificates,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  greatly  reducing  them.  The  origin  of  this  system  of  sur- 
gical certificates,  and  the  reasons  against  its  being  continued,  and  still  more 
agamst  its  being  extended,  are  very  clearly  given  in  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Lakeman 
App.  c.  (13).         printed  in  the  Appendix.    Mr.  Lakeman  says : — 

When  established,  the  system  lu.d  two  important  features,  the  one  to  examine  and  certify  upon 
belief  as  to  age  and  physical  fitness  when  no  testimony  could  be  procured,  the  other  ensured 
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regularity  of  the  observance  of  the  Act,  that  within  seven  days,  children  and  young  persons 
should  be  certified. 

This  was  necessary  when  weak  ill-conditioned  children  were  presented  for  work,  and  would 
lie  accepted  without  coraiuent,  were  it  not  for  the  check  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  followed  by 
the  inspector's  visit.  Factories  were  then  unhealthy,  labour  more  fatiguing,  there  was  no 
beautifully  adjusted  machinery  as  now,  which  minimises  the  labour  of  all.  We  had  then  no 
registration  of  births,  no  Education  Act,  in  fact,  since  1864,  we  have  so  rapidly  progressed, 
that  old  things  may  safely  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new. 

We  do  not  require  now  certificates  of  physical  development ;  nor  in  my  term  of  service  in 
this' department  have  I  known  many  instances  when  surgeons  have  refused  on  that  account. 

Kefusals  are  invariably  on  account  of  age.  The  certificate  is  an  age  certificate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  additional  words  in  the  certificate.  The  question  is  '  how  old  are  you,'  or  '  you  must 
'  work  half-time,'  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  most  experienced  surgeons  are  liable  to  and 
do  make  mistakes,  because  tlie  dental  development  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  I  submit  that  we 
should  substitute  a  perfect  for  an  imperfect  system,  and  use  for  all  purposes  the  very  means 
which  surgeons  when  in  doubt  have  had  recourse  to. 

The  granting  of  surgical  certificates  for  young  persons  between  13  and  16  prior  to  employ- 
ment seems  also  a  relic  of  the  past ;  the  system  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  young  persons 
were  weakly  and  poorly  formed,  their  certificates  were  not  given  on  account  of  age  only,  but 
because  they  were  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity,  and  as  the  feeding,  clothing- 
housing,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  physical  power  of  young  persons  have  each  so  nmch  in- 
creased, I  do  not  suppose  that  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  employed  is  rejected  for  physical  incapa- 
city, and  simply  because  he  would  not  pay  for  engaging.  It  is  to  me  superfluous  for  the  fair 
carrying  out  of  the  Factory  Laws  to  require  a  surgeon  to  certify  to  big  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
the  surgeons  consider  the  duty  unnecessary,  and  demur  to  the  taking  of  a  fee,  whilst  others  look 
up  the  hands  with  an  avidity  worthy  of  higher  results  than  the  receiving  of  money  under  an 
Act  that  has  outgrown  itself.  Occupiers  ask  me  why  I  cannot  certify,  and  for  what  pui-pose 
2,s.  6d.  or  more  is  taken  from  them  because  a  surgeon  must  enter  the  name  and  parentage  of  a 
lad  in  a  Government  registei*. 

Mr.  Eitton,  anotlier  inspector  of  great  experience,  reports  as  follows  : —  App.  c.  (42.) 

It  is  not  probable  at  the  present  period  of  factory  legislation,  that  any  new  discoveries  or 
remedial  sanitary  measures  can  result  from  cursory  visits  paid  by  medical  officials  to  factories. 
At  the  present  time,  happily,  the  diseases  and  bodily  malformations  at  one  time  almost  charac- 
teristic of  factory  operatives  scarcely  exist  at  all  ;  and  the  general  distressing  results  once 
emanating  from  their  occupation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to  the  class  of  persons,  young 
and  old,  employed  in  factories,  when  first  the  conditions  of  foctory  labour  and  its  painful  con- 
conutants  began  to  attract  attention  from  the  legislature  some  40  years  ago,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  existence  in  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  present  system  the  sole  duties  of  a  certifying  surgeon  in  factories  are,  to  give 
certificates  as  to  the  age  and  })hysical  capacity  for  work  for  the  persons  he  examines,  and  to 
report  upon  accidents  occurring  in  factories.  Excejjt  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  accidents 
and  examining  the  locality,  if  necessary,  in  which  an  accident  has  occurred,  a  certifying  surgeon 
has  no  legal  right  to  enter  the  working  rooms  of  any  factory  at  all  unless  he  be  expressly  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  an  inspector  of  factories,  and  when  accompanied  by  such  inspector. 

All  certificates  for  children  or  young  persons  are  granted  by  the  certifying  surgeon  in  the 
office  of  the  factory,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  room  apart  from  and  often  altogether  detached 
from  the  working  rooms  of  the  factory,  so  that  a  certifying  surgeon  in  most  instances  never 
sees  the  apartments  or  portions  of  any  factory  in  which  the  young  people  he  examines  will 
have  to  carry  on  their  daily  labour. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  ofiice  of  certifying  surgeon  should  be  abolished 
altogether.  A  system  of  l)irth  certificates  as  to  age,  in  ail  cases  of  young  workpeople,  and  a 
certain  standard  of  education  to  be  passed  before  working  full  time,  would  prevent  improper 
employment  of  children  or  ignorant  young  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  "Dr.  Arledgc,  on  behalf  of  the  certifying 
surgeons,  the  great  mass  of  the  evidence  hears  out  Mr.  Lakeman's  opinion,  that 
certifying  as  to  the  age  of  children  lias  been  the  duty  generally,  if  not  exclusively, 
attended  to  by  most  surgeons.  The  surgical  certificate  heretofore  has  really  been 
an  age  certificate,  and  nothing  more,  and  as  the  birth  register,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Report,  is  to  be  the  test  of  age  for  the  future,  I  fail 
to  see  any  necessity  for  requiring  that  the  birth  certificate  should  be  countersigned 
by  the  surgeon.  This  counter  signature  of  the  surgeon  is  specially  recommended 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  equal  to  the  labour 
]n'oposed  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  but  this  certificate  as  to  physical  fitness  is  to 
be  required  only  on  the  occasion  of  first  employment. 

Under  this  system  the  duties  of  certifying  surgeons,  as  regards  factories,  would 
be  greatly  lessened.  The  surgeons  Avould  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  certifying  at  all  as  to  age,  and  the  certificate  as  to  fitness, 
instead  of  being  required  as  now  on  every  change  of  employment  would  have  to 
be  given  once  only,  and  when  thus  given  would  be  the  child's  passport  to  all  future 
1.  r 
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employments  during  wliat  I  may  term  Ms  working  minority.  Whilst  lessened, 
as  reo-ards  factories,  their  sphere  of  action  would  be  greatly  extended  if  the  same 
requirements  were  exacted  from  all  workshop  children. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  legal  restriction  on  labour,  the  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  any  case  has  been  proved  arising  out  of  the  effects  of  the 
labour  upon  the  children  and  young  persons  to  justify  this  enactment.  Has  it 
been  shown  that  the  consequences  of  the  want_  of  surgical  inspection  is  that 
children  physically  too  weak  have  been  extensively  employed  in  workshops  ? 
Has  it  been  shown  that  if  this  evil  exists  it  could  not  be  met  by  giving  the  factory 
inspectors  a  right  of  deciding  in  such  cases  of  physical  incapacity  ?  or  has  it 
been  shown  that  by  giving  the  surgeons  this  duty  to  perform  only  in  cases  of 
first  employment  any  real  practicable  good  will  be  effected  ?  As  I  have  already 
stated  I  have  failed  to  collect  from  the  evidence  that  any  case  has  been  made 
out  for  this  extension  based  upon  proof  of  evils  at  present  existing  ;  but  if 
this  sm-gical  examination  as  to  physical  fitness  be  necessary  on  the  first  em- 
ployment of  the  child,  surely  the  necessity  does  not  cease  to  exist  afterwards. 
A  child  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  well  developed,  and  physically  strong,  when 
he  commences  work  at  10  years  of  age  as  a  half-timer,  but  he  may  afterwards 
fall  into  ill  health,  the  very  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged  may  practically 
prove  injurious  to  his  health,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  surgeon  to  certify 
as  to  his  fitness  for  commencing  work,  surely  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  a 
periodical  surgical  inspection  to  ascertain  whether  the  fitness  for  work  continues. 
Again,  the  child  may  be  physically  fit  for  one  sort  of  employment,  and  totally 
unfit  for  another,  and  if  the  certificate  is  to  be  a  general  one,  I  do  not  understand 
upon  what  principle  the  surgeon  is  to  proceed. 

That  the  system  involves  an  enormous  tax  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  tax  is  not 
the  less  because  it  is  paid  in  varying  sums  by  private  individuals  and  is  not  included 
in  any  general  or  local  taxation  returns.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  deprecated  because 
it  is  thus  concealed.  Over  and  over  again  we  had  complaints  from  factory  owners 
of  the  oppressive  character  of  this  tax,  and  to  escape  from  it  was  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  reason  alleged  by  the  owners  of  large  workshops  for  keeping  the  number 
of  their  hands  under  50. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pitton, — 

These  fees  probably  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  eight  or  10  times  the  whole  cost  of  the 
factory  department ;  and  constitute  a  direct  tax  upon  British  manufactures  paid  by  one  class 
alone,  the  owners  of  factories  throughout  the  country,  for  the  privilege  of  employing  young- 
persons  in  their  operations. 

Mr.  Striedinger,  another  very  able  inspector,  thus  refers  to  the  subject : — 
The  system  of  surgical  certificates  and  the  doctor  and  his  fees  are  the  subject  of  so 
much  irritation  and  so  many  complaints  in  the  greater  part  of  my  district  that  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  all  but  general  outcry.  The  expense  falls  heavily  on 
many  establishments,  especially  small  ones.  It  is  an  additional  tax  on  trade,  a  tax  which  I 
honestly  confess  I  often  have  not  had  the  heart,  during  periods  of  depression,  to  enforce.  To 
relieve  the  factory  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  feeing  the  certifying  surgeon  out 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  has  been  sometimes  proposed,  would  appear  to  me  a  monstrous  proceeding, 
all  the  more  so  as,  at  any  rare  in  my  district,  I  fail  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate over  an  extract  from  the  register  of  births.  I  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
cancel  large  numbers  of  surgical  certificates,  although,  from  perhaps  mistaken  personal  con- 
sideration for  the  certifying  surgeon,  I  exercise  this  privilege  only  in  the  most  flagrant  cases. 
If  a  certificate  of  real  age  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  surgical  certificate,  I  am  certain  that 
a  by  far  smaller  number  of  persons  below  the  legal  age  would  have  a  chance  of  employment 
than  is  now  the  case. 

I  am  a\/are  that  some  two  years  ago  the  certifying  surgeons  have  been  instructed  to  grant 
certificates  for  a  fee  of  6d.  in  their  own  houses.  That  instruction,  almost  an  insult  to  educated 
professional  gentlemen,  has  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  letter,  just  as  the  scale  of 
fees  laid  down  in  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  15.  has  never  been  properly  adhered  to.  Certifying  surgeons 
have  often  been  known  to  demand  exorbitant  fees,  or  to  frighten  ignorant  factory  owners  into 
outrageous  contracts,  and  have  been  supported. 

There  are  as  stated  in  the  Report  over  1,000  certifying  surgeons,  and  the  whole 
of  this  important  and  valuable  patronage  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  heads 
of  the  factory  department,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  over  severe  or 
exacting  in  requiring  from  the  surgeons  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties, 
for  we  have  it  in  evidence  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  surgeons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  great  breaches  of  duty  were  still  continued  in  their  position. 
Por  all  these  reasons,  I  certamly  feel  no  confidence  in  the  system.  Were  it 
not  already  in  existence  as  regards  the  factories  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
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would  dream  of  proposing  its  creation  for  the  sake  of  the  workshops,  and  if 
we  are  not  ready  to  propose  it  because  it  is  proved  to  be  required  in  the  work- 
shops, we  are  not  justified  in  establishing  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
As  regards  Ireland  its  extension  to  the  workshops  would  simply  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  whole  host  of  new  officials.  At  the  present  moment,  unless 
another  has  been  appointed  Avithin  the  last  few  months,  there  is  but  one  cer- 
tifying surgeon  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  I  venture 
to  say  he  gets  very  little  to  do.  If  every  child  employed  in  every  sort  of 
handicraft  labour,  is  for  the  future  to  be  obliged  to  get'  a  surgical  certificate 
before  employment,  a  large  number  of  new  medical  officials  will  have  to  be 
appointed,  or  otherwise  new  labours  and  duties  Avill  be  thrown  on  the  dispensary 
and  workhouse  doctors,  for  which,  beyond  a  shadoAv  of  doubt,  they  wUl  expect 
and  require  better  remuneration  than  the  paltry  fee  of  Qd.  or  1^.  for  each 
child. 

I  maintain  that  no  necessity  has  been  showm  for  this,  and  now  when  we  are 
about  to  take  away  from  the  certifying  surgeon  what  has  formerly  been  his  chief 
duty,  viz.,  certifying  as  to  age,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  extending  his  juris- 
diction to  the  workshops.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  inspection  by  a  doctor  is 
really  necessary  it  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  that 
the  only  logical  conclusion  at  which  we  must  in  the  end  arrive  will  be  that  a 
periodical  inspection  of  all  working  children  by  medical  men  is  necessary,  and 
as  this  is  not  contemplated,  and  would,  I  presume,  be  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden, 
I  cannot  join  with  my  colleagues  in  recommending  this  partial  extension  of  the 
surgeon's  jmisdiction.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  having  certi- 
fying sm'geons  might  be  altogether  done  away  with.  The  only  exception  I  would 
make  to  this  is  the  case  in  which  no  certificate  of  birth  can  be  procured  by  the 
child ;  here  a  certifying  sm^geon  may,  perhaps,  usefully  intervene,  and  upon  this 
point  I  do  not  differ  from  the  recommendation  in  the  lleport,  although  even  here 
I  have  considerable  doubts  whether  the  factory  inspectors  would  not  be  as  good 
judges  of  the  probable  age  of  the  child  as  the  sm-geons.  It  may  also  be  deshablc 
to  retain  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  textile 
factories.  I  confess  I  have  considerable  doubt  upon  this  subject  myself,  but  I 
admit  that  a  good  deal  of  evidence  was  given  in  favour  of  retaining  and  even 
extending  their  jurisdiction  in  these  establishments,  I  therefore  would  not  dissent 
from  this,  but  certainly  outside  of  the  textiles  I  would  not  recommend  that  their 
duties  should  be  extended. 

Restrictions  on  Childiien's  Work  and  Education. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  jmrt  of  the  Report  I  am  generally  in  accord 
with  my  colleagues,'  altliough  I  think  they  start  with  too  wide  a  recommen- 
dation. They  reconmiend  general  compulsory  education  not  alone  where  factory 
and  workshop  children  are  concerned,  not  alone  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  ; 
but  for  all  children,  in  all  places,  in  the  country  as  well  as  town,  and 
whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  mines,  factory  industry,  or  doing  nothing. 
I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  join  in  this  recommendation.  I  do  not  admit  that  it 
legitimately  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  certainly  if  it  does,  we 
have  never  gone  into  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
it.  The  recommendation  to  extend  compulsory  education  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  and  to  all  classes  of  children  is  a  very  wide  recommendation.  It  is  a 
pronouncement  of  a  decree  upon  a  subject  sufficiently  great  and  important  in 
itself  to  need  the  w^hole  attention  of  a  Commission,  appointed  for  no  other  purpose 
than  of  investigating  it,  for,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  principle  involved 
in  general  compulsory  education  is  one  needing  no  inquiry,  yet  its  appHcation 
may  need,  and  I  think  does  need  much  investigation.  Before  recommending  such 
an  important  chaiige,  we  must  look  beyond  mere  theoretic  principles,  and  see 
how  far  those  principles  can  be  put  into  active  operation.  Into  such  an  investi- 
gation we  did  not  go.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  our  duty  to  have  gone,  and  not 
having  made  this  investigation,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  a 
decision  upon  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  not  more  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
than  if  we  had  held  no  inquiry  at  all.  For  instance,  there  is  no  part  of  the  IJuited 
Kingdom  which  would  feel  this  proposed  change  more  than  Ireland,  and  without 
examining  one  single  witness  representing  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland,  or 
inquking  how  far  compulsory  education  would  be  acceptable  or  could  be  enforced, 
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it  seems  to  me  going  too  far  to  recommend  its  general  adoption.    It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  a  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Powis,  and  having  amongst 
its  members  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Royal  Commission  on  the  whole  questlon  of  primary  cducation  in  Ireland.    That  Commission  sat  for 
Primary  Education     ^^^^^^  inquired  luost  miuutely  iuto  everything  connected  with  primary 

EVpotVp-aS'^nd  education,  and  especially  into  this  very  point,  and  its  decision  being  decidedly 
pronounced  against  the  establishment  of  compulsory  education  m  Ireland,  I  am 
not  prepared^  in  the  face  of  this  Report  to  make,  as  I  say  without  inquiry,  a 
recommendation  in  the  contrary  direction. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  if  general  compulsion  did  exist  the 
dealin"-  with  the  factory  and  workshops  children,  would  be  a  matter  of  much 
greater  ease  than  it  is  at  present,  and  where  this  compulsion  is  adopted,  which 
appears  likely  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  I  quite 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  such  cases  the  labour  of  the  factory  inspector  might 
l)e  very  much  diminished.  I  would  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Mundella  that  educational  and  other  inspections  should  be  put  on  a  dift'erent 
basis,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  factory  children  as  well  as  all  other  children,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  educational  authorities ;  the  factory  inspector,  of  course,  assisting 
and  co-operating  with  them.  At  present  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  factory 
inspectors  is  taken  up  in  looking  after  the  education  of  the  children,  and  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  prosecutions  they  have  instituted  this  seems  to  be  then'  chief  em- 
ployment. If  relieved  from  this,  through  the  action  of  the  educational  authorities, 
their  labours  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  they  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  enforcement  of  other  provisions  of  the  Eactory  Acts,  and  under  this  altered 
state  of  things  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  increasing  their 
numbers. 

In  the  recommendation  as  to  raising  the  age  for  employment  of  children  at 
half-time  and  full  time  I  generally  concur,  although  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  unless  compulsory  education  be  established,  or  some  educational  test  be 
introduced,  the  absolute  postponement  of  half-time  employment  from  8  years 
of  age  to  10  will  not  be  beneficial.  I  agree  in  thinking  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  working  classes,  those  most  likely  to  be  desirous 
to  employ  their  children  at  an  early  age,  there  is  generally  great  apathy  in  send- 
ing them  to  school,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  are  never  sent  until  they 
become  half-timers.  The  result,  therefore,  of  merely  raising  the  age  at  which  a 
child  may  become  a  half-timer  may  be  in  many  cases  to  postpone  education  as 
well  as  Avork  until  that  age. 

Were  it  not  that  the  age  has  been  already  raised  to  10  years  by  the  Act  of  1874, 
so  far  as  textile  factories  are  concerned,  I  would  for  this  reason  prefer  that 
children  should  be  permitted  to  work  half-time  at  9,  provided  they  had  pre- 
viously put  in  a  certain  number  of  school  attendances  and  could  pass  a  certain 
standard  of  education,  but  the  age  having  been  already  raised  in  the  textile  fac- 
tories, where  the  greater  proportion  of  children  are  employed,  this  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  theu^  regard,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  very  strongly  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  uniform  age  for  commencing  half-time  in  all  employ- 
ments. There  was  no  point  on  which  the  textile  manufacturers  so  much  com- 
plained of  inequality  as  this  one,  which  prohibited  their  employing  children  who 
were  legally  eligible  for  perhaps  harder  work  in  other  industries,  and  their  com- 
plaint seemed  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  Under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  prohibition  of  children's  labour  after  10  years  of  age  seems  to  me  an  extreme 
one  to  enforce  all  at  once,  yet  I  see  no  other  means  of  meeting  the  educational 
difficulty,  excepting  that  of  exacting  the  school  attendance  or  educational  test  at 
the  age  of  10,  as  is  recommended  in  the  Report. 

As  to  children  employed  in  mines  and  agriculture,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
makii^g  >xri  exception  in  their  regard ;  at  the  same  time  this,  like  the  question  of 
general  compulsion,  appears  to  me  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  at  least 
we  took  no  evidence  regarding  those  industries,  and  I  am  therefore  not  inclined 
to  make  any  recommendation  regarding  them. 

There  is  another  point  somewhat  of  detail  in  connexion  with  this  educational 
question  on  which  I  cannot  concur  with  the  Report,  that  is,  the  recommendation 
that  half-time  attendance  should  be  on  half  of  each  day,  and  not,  without  special 
permission,  on  alternate  days.    Whilst  admitting  that  the  preponderance  of 
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evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  half-day  system,  I  may  point  out  that  in  certain  cases 
very  strong  evidence  was  given  in  favour  of  the  alternate  day,  and  that  not  only 
by  employers,  to  whom  the  system  might  he  more  convenient,  but  by  persons 
interested  in  education. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  says : — 
That  it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  children  who  have  been  working  for  seven  hours  to  Q.  5255. 
give  anything  like  attention  to  school  aftei'wards. 

The  following  statement  also  was  handed  in  by  the  West  Bromwich  Teachers' 
Association : — 

"  WEST  BROMWICH  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Statement  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 

into  the  Working  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 
"  Periods  of  Employment. — That  children  should  be  required  to  attend  school  on  alternate 
days,  say,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  one  week  ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  the 
next. 

"  Reasons  for  such  Statement. 

"  (a.)  When  children  work  in  the  morning,  they  are  totally  unfit  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  school  in  the  afternoon. 

"  (b.)  Leaving  work  at  1  o'clock,  and  school  commencing  at  2,  frequently  residing  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  both  factory  and  school,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  punctual  and 
cleanly. 

"(c.)  The  present  irregular  manner  in  which  half-time  scholars  attend  school,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  receive  instruction  to  the  extent  of,  and  in  the  subjects  required  by  the 
Code  of  the  Education  Department. 

",(d.)  It  would  then  be  much  easier  to  arrange  a  proper  course  of  lessons  for  the  special  benefit 
of  half-timers,  whose  educational  progress  would  thereb}^  be  much  promoted. 

Mr.  Pullen,  a  teacher,  says,  in  his  experience —  q.  12,4.38. 

"  Work  and  school  on  the  same  day  are  unlkvourable  to  education." 

Messrs.  King  and  Clougli,  teachers,  certainly  prefer  alternate  days.  "  Children  q.  12,996. 
come  dirty  on  the  half -day  :" —  Q- 12,999. 

"  Apart  from  education,  think  it  better  for  children  to  work  alternate  days."  ^'  i'^'^^^- 

The  representatives  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  Selkirk  School  Board,  Dr.  q.  15,630. 
Middleton,  educational  inspector  in  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Drummond,  Presby-  Q- 
terian  minister,  speak  in  favour  of  alternate  days. 

Mr.  Hunter,  head  inspector  of  schools  in  Ireland,  favours  the  alternate  day^  and  q.  18,427. 
gives  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Miss  Steward,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  in  carrying  on  a  half-time  school 
in  Belfast,  says  she  is  strongly  in  favom*  of  alternate  days.    She  had  tried  both  q.  is,i26. 
systems,  and  found  tlie  children  were  learning  more  by  the  alternate  day  system 
than  they  did  by  the  morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

Amongst  the  employers,  Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Tennant,  M.P.,  Mr,  Todd,  q.  5355. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  M.P.,  Mr.  Holms,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  McAdam  gave  evidence  in  JJ-  j^^J^J; 
favour  of  the  alternate  day  system.  Q.  uissi. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  not  prepared  to  condemn  this  system  so  far  as  ^-  Jo^oeu 
to  require  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  adopting  it.  I  believe  the  q.  i5,'i77 
present  plan  is  the  best  leaving  it  with  the  employer  and  employed  to  settle 
which  system  suits  the  trade.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  has  been  in 
any  way  abused.  Leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  pro- 
bably in  the  long  run  have  exactly  the  same  result,  the  only  difference  being  the 
troul3le  and  delay  and  annoyance  of  having  to  make  an  appeal  to  him  on  every 
occasion. 

Administeation. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  allude  as  one  on  which  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Beport,  is  the  recommendation  of  granting  to  the^  sub- 
inspectors  in  certain  cases  local  assistants  of  an  inferior  grade,  corresponding  in 
standing  to  inspectors  of  nuisances.  The  power  of  appointing  such  assistants^  at 
present  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is  a  power  which  he  has,  as  I  think 
wisely,  never  exercised.  I  do  not  believe  the  a])pointmcnt  of  such  officers  to  be 
at  all  required,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  accept  with  implicit  confidence  all  the 
statements  made  by  some  of  these  would-be  assistants  as  to  their  own  wonderful 
success  when  employed  some  years  ago  under  the  local  authorities.  I  believe  that 
if  the  educational  requirements  of  the  Act  be  transferred  in  the  main  to  the 
educational  authorities,  the  factory  inspectors  will  be  found  sufaciently  numerous 
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to  discharge  all  the  other  duties  without  any  extra  assistance,  m  the  shape  of 
local  s-pies  or  poHce  supervision.  Of  course  if  Parliament  determines  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  in  every  little  workshop  where  women  work  at  piecework,  withm  a 
ffiven  12  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  require  from  the  occupiers  of  all  these  small 
places  that  notices  should  be  hung  up  and  sent  to  the  mspectors  specifying  the 
hours  and  every  change  that  may  be  made  m  them,  if  regular  and  fixed  hours  be 
requh^ed  for  the  taking  of  meals  in  all  such  cases,  a  large  increase  m  the  mspect- 
in«i  staff  will  undoubtedly  be  required,  and  the  services  of  these  local  inspectors, 
half  nohcemen,  half  detectives,  will  probably  become  necessary.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  o-eneral  enforcing  in  100,000  workshops,  for  the  first  time  of  what  is 
"  distinctly  known  as  the  factory  system  can  hardly  be  other  than  an  arduous 
"  undertaking,"  and  for  this  reason  amongst  others  I  have  deprecated  this  general 
extension  of  the  factory  system.  If  it  be  applied,  as  regards  the  small  workshops, 
only  where  the  people  are  paid  by  the  day,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  workers  to 
see  that  it  be  observed,  and  we  may  trust  to  them  for  its  enforcement,  but  its 
almost  universal  extension  must  of  necessity  entail  the  creation  of  a  large 
inspecting  staff. 

I  also  entertain  the  strongest  objection  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  local  police 
to  assist  the  inspectors.  This  is  particularly  recommended  as  to  Ireland,  and  I 
can  imagine  hardly  anything  more  calculated  to  make  the  whole  system  of  factory 
legislation  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people  than  placing  the  every-day 
actions  of  the  working  classes  in  carrying  on  their  trades  under  minute  police 
supervision.  Moreover,  this  is  protested  against  by  the  police  authorities  in  Ire- 
Q.  18,660.  land.    Sir  John  Wood,  the  head  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  expresses  very  freely 

his  behef  that  it  would  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force  and  make  them 
unpopular,  and  that  their  capabilities  for  discharging  their  more  proper  duties 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  I  quite  concur  in  all  that  has 
been  said  or  written  showing  that  the  police  in  Ireland  would  be  the  most  efficient 
administrators  of  such  a  law  as  is  now  proposed,  indeed,  no  other  body  in  that 
country  could  possibly  enforce  the  proposed  restrictions,  and  it  would  be  quite 
absurd  to  expect  that  a  factory  inspector  having  12  or  13  counties  under  his 
supervision  with  a  district  extending  from  Bray  Head  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Galway  to  Waterford,  could  by  any  possibility  enforce,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
working  classes,  any  sort  of  minute  regulations  or  restrictions  in  the  small  work- 
shops scattered  through  the  country. 

Upon  this  question  of  inspecting  staff,  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  seriously 
considering  how  far  the  system  of  inspecting  everything  and  everybody  should  be 
pressed.  It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  has  latterly  been  running  ahead  in  this 
direction.  In  the  factory  department  alone  there  are  now  inspectors,  assistant- 
inspectors,  sub-inspectors,  and  junior  sub-inspectors,  and  it  is  proposed  practically 
to  create  a  new  grade  of  local  assistant  sub-inspectors,  I  admit  only  for  a  time  and 
only  in  special  cases,  but  when  once  appointed  I  apprehend  that  these  officers 
wiU  be  sure  to  make  work  for  themselves,  and  their  continuance  will  become  a 
necessity.  I  believe  we  should  trust  much  more  to  the  co-operation  and  active 
assistance  of  the  working  classes  themselves  than  to  any  system  of  inspecting 
supervision.  Without  this  co-operation  no  amount  of  official  inspection  can  be 
effective,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  factory  inspector 
should  be  ready  to  receive  all  complaints  from  the  operatives,  that  his  address 
should  be  generally  known,  and  that  he  himself,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  people  in  his  district.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Heport  on  these  points  have  my  most  cordial  support,  and  I  believe  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  working  classes  the  law  may  be  sufficiently  enforced  to 
secure  the  attainment  of  its  object,  namely,  the  cessation  of  work  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  protected  classes. 
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Conclusion. 

Whilst  differing  from  my  colleagues  upon  the  points  with  which  I  have  now 
dealt,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  agree  with  them  on  almost  all  their  other  recom- 
mendations, I  most  cordially  approve  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
Report  is  founded.  I  agree  in  thinking  that  a  consolidation  of  the  law  is  much 
required  ;  but  that  consohdation  I  would  rather  see  brought  about  by  requiring 
from  the  employers  that  they  should  make  known  to  their  workpeople,  and  to 
the  inspectors,  the  limit  of  hours  which  they  exacted  as  representing  a  day's 
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work,  than  by  any  attempt  to  tie  up  within  narrow  fixed  limits  the  discretion  of 
the  workpeople  themselves. 

I  agree  in  the  recommendation  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
certain  non-regulated  industries,  specified  in  the  Report ;  and  I  also  most  fully 
concur  in  thinking  that  no  necessity  has  been  shown  for  reducing  the  day's  work 
to  10  hours,  outside  of  the  textile  factories.  On  this  point  as  I  have  stated,  o-oino- 
further  than  my  colleagues,  I  would  make  no  exception  such  as  they  have 
done,  in  regard  to  bleacli  works ;  but  I  believe  if  this  exception  be  made  others 
must  follow. 

I  also  agree  as  to  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  limit  of  hours,  so  far  as 
approving  of  giving  the  option  to  v*^ork  in  all  cases  l)etween  6  and  6  or  7  and  7, 
or  in  certain  cases  between  8  and  8,  and  with  special  permission  between  9  and  9, 
restricting  the  limitatio]i  to  employments,  in  which  fixed  and  definite  hours  of 
attendance  are  required  from  the  workers,  and  I  most  cordially  join  in  deprecatino- 
the  reduction  of  the  length  of  spell  of  work  to  hours  in  all  employments  other 
than  textile. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  lost  time,  especially  in  water  mills,  and 
generally  in  regard  to  all  the  recommendations  relative  to  relaxations  of  the  law 
and  modifications  to  be  granted  to  certain  peculiar  industries,  I  quite  approve  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  Eeport,  and  particularly  approve  of  the  principle  of 
reducing  those  modifications  as  far  as  possible  to  a  fixed  system,  and  having  them 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  left  to  the  discretio]i  of  any 
Government  department.  I  also  agree  in  the  recommendations  as  to  night- work, 
Saturdays,  and  holidays. 

Upon  the  educational  recommendations,  excepting  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  go  beyond  the  case  of  children  employed  in  regulated  labour,  and  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  condemn  half-time  attendance  on  the  alternate  day  system, 
I  do  not  diff'er  from  my  colleagues.  I  quite  concur  in  thinking  there  ought  to 
be  uniformity  in  the  age  at  which  half-time  and  full-time  employment  should  be 
permitted  in  all  the  industries  regulated  by  the  proposed  Consolidated  Act ;  and 
the  age  having  l3een  already  raised  as  regards  the  textile,  I  do  not  dissent  from 
accepting  this  as  the  standard ;  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  E,eport,  I  join  in 
the  recommendation  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  educational  require- 
ments at  the  age  of  13,  should  be  granted.  The  improvements  proposed  in  the 
system  of  certificates  of  school  attendance  I  believe  to  be  eminently  worthy  of 
adoption. 

Upon  the  sanitary  recommendations,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  as  to  the  desire- 
ability  of  requiring  a  surgical  certificate  of  fitness  in  all  cases  of  first  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons ;  but  upon  all  other  points  I  agree  with  the  Heport, 
and  I  especially  approve  of  the  recommendations  having  for  their  object  the 
enforcement  of  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  workshops,  as  I  believe  the 
present  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of  those  places  far  more  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  Avorkers  than  the  actual  hours  of  work, 

I  quite  conciu'  in  the  opinion  expressed  against  jieculiar  restrictions  on  adult 
female  labour  recommended  by  certain  witnesses,  but  with  regard  to  children  and 
young  persons,  think  that  prohibited  employments  might  be  safely  added  to  as  is 
proposed  in  the  Report. 

Finally  I  generally  concur  in  the  recommendations  as  to  the  constitution  and 
organisation  of  the  inspecting  staff ;  excepting,  as  I  have  ah'eady  stated,  that  I 
strongly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  local  and  inferior  insi)ectors,  or  anything 
like  police  supervision. 

O'CONOR  DON. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 


CIRCULAR  SENT  TO  Chairmen  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  others. 


Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission, 
Sir,  32,  Abingdon  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  ope- 
ration of  the  ]<"actory  and  Workshops  Acts,  with  a  view 
to  their  consolidation  and  amendment,  are  desirous  of 
giving  all  persons  concerned  an  opportunity  of  stating  any 
grievances  under  which  they  may  conceive  themselves  to 
labour  by  reason  of  the  existing  laws,  and  of  representing 
points  u])on  which  the  said  laws  may  be  susceptible  of 
amendment. 

The  Commissioners  regard  the  main  principles  of  legis- 
lation regulating  the  labour  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  of  textile  manufacture  as  settled  by 
Parliament  in  the  Act  of  18/4,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44.  The 
object  of  the  Commission  is  to  ascertain  and  recommend 
the  redress  of  the  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
various  Factory  Acts  which  have  arisen,  owing  to  the 
different  times  at  which  they  have  been  jjassed,  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  means  for  equalizing  and  harmonizing 
their  provisions. 

It  is  therefore  desired  that  any  persons  having  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  who  may  con- 


ceive themselves  to  suffer  disadvantages  through  (he 
operation  of  the  existing  law,  or  who  may  desire  an  ex- 
tension of  the  provi-sions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  other 
descriptions  of  labour  where  women,  yoiuig  persons,  and 
children  are  em])loyed,  or  who  may  consider  that  alteration 
is  necessary  in  the  present  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
young  em[)loyed  in  labour,  should  acquaint  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  with  their  views ;  and,  if  so  disposed, 
should  tender  themselves  for  examination,  or  should  select 
such  individuals  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  as  may  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Commissioners  will,  in  the  first  instance,  conduct 
their  proceedings  in  London,  and  propose  subsequently 
to  visit  such  of  the  ])rincipal  seats  of  Trade  and  Industry 
as  may  seem  necessary  for  tlie  purjioses  of  their  inquiry. 

Communications  maybe  addressed  to  Sir  George  Young, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  at  32,  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geokge  Young, 
Secretary. 
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FACTOKY  AND  WOBKSHOr!?  ACTS  COMMISSION  . 


B. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
(].)  Summarized  Returns  of  Factories  and  other  Manufacturing  Establishments 

SUBJECT  to  the  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS. 


Extracted  from  the  Beturn  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  he  printed  of  the  9th  August  1871.  The 
later  Beturn  of  the  5th  August  1875,  is  confined  to  Textile  Factories  under  the  Act  of  1874,  and  affords  no 
basis  of  comparison,  as  between  trade  and  trade. 


Small  Capit.\ls  denote  Establishments  under  one  or  other  of  the  Factory  Acts,  &c. 
which  some  Establishments  are  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  some  under  the  Workshops  Act. 
shops  under  the  "Workshops  Act. 

a.  ENGLAND  . AND  WALES. 


Italics  denote  Occupations  of 
Ordinary  type  denote  Work- 


NATUKE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


Textile  Fabrics  and  Wearinj 

Cotton  tactobies 
Woollen  pactoeies  - 
Shoddy  pactories 
■woksiep  factoeies  - 
Flax  factories 
Hemp  factories 

.lUTE  factories 

Silk  factories 
Hair  and  fce  factories 
Lace  factories 
Hoisesy  factories  - 
Elastic  factories  - 
Calico  print  works  - 
Other  print  woeks  - 
Bleaching    and  dyeing 

WORKS. 

Calendering  and  finishing 
works. 

"Warehouses  ... 
Fustian-  cuttinr/  -         -  - 
Hand  loom  weaving 
Lace  malsing  bu  hand  - 
Embroidery,   braid,  fringes, 
&c. 

Lace  clipping,  dressing,  and 

finish  i»fi. 
Jiosii  ni  iiiiil  ing  by  liand 
litis f,  i\n Jill i siting 
Lull/' mill  .^li I II-  making  - 
3Iilliiirr  J.  iiiinille.  stay , corset, 

ami  ilriss  iiiiihiiig. 
,>iiir/'  mill  liiii  II  rn'llar  makers 
Tailnrs  nil, I  rliilliiers  - 
JTiilli  IS  mill  ni/i  makers 
Mail  iifiirl  lire  of  gloves - 
MaiiiiJ'nrliirr  of  straw  plait  - 
jllmi  iij'iirl  II i-r  of  straw  hats  - 
Artijicial  Jiov.'crs  and  feathers 
Not  named  above 


Metal  Manufactures  : 

Blast  furnaces,  including 
in  many  cases  ieon  mills. 
Copper-mills  - 
Iron  mills  -  -  - 
Foundries  -  -  . 
Manufacture  of  machinery 
Type  and  stereotype  found- 
ing. 

Iron  shipbuilding  - 
Nails  atid  rivets 
Gun  making      -        -  . 
Cutlery   .         •         -  - 
Files,  sOAVS,  and  tools  - 
Locks      .        -        .  . 
Liittons   -        -        -  - 
Lrass  finishing  - 
Coinage  -        -        -  - 
Britannia  and  nickel  metal  - 
Lleciro  plate     -        -  . 
Gold  and  silver  plate  and  jeioel- 
lerij. 

Cliirlts  ami  watches 
Mallii  iinifiriil  instruments,  &c. 
M'si-cUmii  nils  arlicles  of  metal 

Leather  Manufactur  s  : 

Tanners  and  curriers  - 
Saddlery  -  -  - 
Miscellaneous  articles  - 


Chemical  Works,  &c. : 

Soap  .  .  .  . 
Candles   -         -         .  . 

Oil  and  oil  cake  -        .  . 
Artificial  manures 
Olass  making  - 
Miscellaneous  chemical  works 


Num- 
ber 
of 
"Works 

Amount 
of  Moving 
Power. 

Number 
of  Children 
\mder  13 
Years  of  Age. 

Number 

of 
Males 
between 
13  and  18 
Years 
of  Age. 

Nuiubor 
of 

Females 
above 

13  Years 
of  Age. 

Steam. 

Water 

M. 

F. 

g  Apparel  : 

2,371 

280,602 

6,603 

22,929 

19,719 

36,786 

223,468 

1,550 

45,148 

6,685 

3,302 

2,270 

11,186 

44,559 

120 

2,325 

297 

225 

161 

427 

1,749 

5fl9 

47,140 

1,682 

8,631 

9,608 

8,987 

53,447 

155 

8,670 

1,056 

662 

728 

1,744 

11,886 

30 

1,026 

21 

3 

385 

1,146 

10 

1,365 

2 

22 

271 

1,390 

692 

7,465 

985 

2,272 

4,646 

2,648 

28,828 

31 

213 

16 

2 

1 

150 

1,1.32 

87 

438 

178 

1,407 

2,093 

12<! 

777 

175 

36 

26 

824 

4,848 

Gl 

1,079 

4 

12 

678 

1,852 

72 

8,351 

666 

1,494 

505 

2,466 

1,234 

46 

1,371 

181 

245 

75 

717 

382 

269 

6,418 

930 

333 

119 

2,337 

2,349 

71 

1,780 

60 

G 

8 

301 

266 

41 

601 





7 

674 

299 

314 

— 

47 

33 

491 

2,917 

7,237 

62 

685 

654 

1,473 

10,354 

298 

11 

152 

26 

560 

76 

286 

— 

37 

96 

182 

1,787 

405 

116 

68 

486 

290 

6,992 

1,854 



— 

811 

346 

997 

1,987 

407 

10 

1 

57 

72 

1,520 

8,865 

420 

648 

262 

7,051 

16,690 

9,625 

110 

4 

55 

279 

647 

40,144 

214 

22 

,3 

•31 

81 

2  780 

5,918 

79 

\ 

178 

94 

.3,293 

9,917 

556 

944 

13 

144 

219 

1,130 

5,786 

68 

8 

28 

5b 

341 

820 

277 

1.5 

136 

9 

513 

138 

55 



3 

1 

60 

2,815 

74 

3 

2 

24 

67 

1  835 

977 

1,944 

105 

319 

181 

1  400 

4  257 

511 

164,551 

1,617 

205 

71 

17,925 

2,525 

24 

2,746 

70 

4 

674 

51 

201 

36,970 

2,660 

158 

5,489 

2,155 

1,310 

20,022 

1,12-1. 

223 

11 

11,610 

2,664 
342 

1,762 

36,473 

130 

500 

6 

19,047 

27 

19 

800 

25 

48 

3,536 

2,743 

7 

1,424 

3,925 

313 

86 

1,940 

4,197 

348 

3,384 

110 

198 

1,294 

290 

379 

447 

20 

1.33 

13 

1,382 

804 

738 

3,634 

380 

101 

6 

2,089 

990 

111 

378 

24 

1 

462), 

353 

254 

353 

21 

143 

91 

474 

3,295 

256 

1,786 

39 

4 

1,892 

1,233 

2 

.327 

44 

22 

71 

25-1 

60 

10 

1 

144 

238 

102 

873 

35 

5 

849 

2,281 

461 

145 

12 

138 

57 

1,397 

1,669 

992 

34 

81 

10 

962 

154 

43 

64 

5 

142 

115 

6,021 

14,786 

795 

919 

147 

13,653 

9,810 

r,ca 

2,054 

52 

58 

6 

1,354 

504 

1,144 

82 

59 

3 

1,100 

719 

233 

212 

45 

44 

28 

415 

426 

73 

638 

6 

27 

27 

329 

142 

213 

537 

59 

5 

650 

125 

97 

3,092 

8 

2 

416 

49 

76 

1,437 

5 

108 

82 

213 

3,944 

45 

5,066 

2,016 

481 

.  8,726 

302 

77 

4 

2,283 

1,154 

1 

Number 
of 
1  Males 
i  above 
18  Years 
of  Age. 

Total  Number 
of  Persons  employed. 

Whether 
under 
the  Factory 

Acts  of 
1874,  1864, 
1867,  or 
any  special 
Act. 

M. 

F. 

M.&F. 

112,129 

171,793 

243,177 

414  970 

1874. 

39,323 

63,811 

46,829 

100  640 

1874. 

1,254 

lj906 

1,910 

J^isiG 

1874. 

22,841 

40,4S9 

63,055 

103,514 

1874. 

4,796 

7,202 

12,614 

10  816 

1874. 

799 

1,187 

1^146 

2  333 

1874. 

247 

520 

1^412 

1  932 

1874. 

8,917 

13,837 

33  474 

4'7  311 

1874. 

548 

700 

1 133 

1  833 

1874. 

6  997 

2  271 

8  2G8 

1874,  1861. 

3,261 

4,121 

4  874 

8  995 

1874. 

2,077 

2,759 

1  864 

4  623 

1874. 

9,623 

13,582 

1  739 

15  321 

1867,  1870. 

2,087 

3,049 

'457 

3  506 

1867,  1870.' 

13,240 

15,910 

2  468 

18  37s 

18G7  I870! 

1,760 

2,067 

274 

2,341 

1807,  1870. 

2,043 

2,717 

306 

3  0^3 

1867. 

1,265 

l!803 

2,950 

4^753 

1864. 

11,421 

13,579 

10,908 

24,487 

I8O7' 

180 

217 

712 

1867! 

491 

710 

1,883 

2,593 

1867. 

853 

1  201 

7 

ft  fi'TO 

1867. 

7,456 

9,263 

2,333 

11,596 

1867. 

489 

562 

1,577 

2,139 

1867. 

26,546 

34  245 

16  952 

51,197 

1867. 

2,148 

2^850 

40!423 

43,273 

1867. 

323 

407 

2  811 

3,218 

1867. 

17,535 

21  006 

10  Oil 

31,017 

I867! 

5,133 

6  407 

12,412 

1867. 

1,238 

1  607 

0/0 

2,483 

1867. 

45 

69 

649 

718 

1867! 

448 

511 

2,816 

3,327 

1867. 

135 

204 

1,869 

2,063 

1867. 

4,286 

6,004 

4,438 

10,442 

1867. 

99,843 

117,973 

2,596 

120,669 

1867. 

2,796 

3,474 

51 

3,525 

1867. 

20,553 

26,200 

2,168 

28,358 

1867. 

48,933 

60,766 

2,676 

63,441 

1867. 

121,396 

140,943 

348 

141,291 

1867. 

626 

926 

26 

961 

1867. 

17,717 

20,460 

7 

20,467 

1867. 

5,188 

7.441 

4,283 

11,724. 

1867. 

8,244 

9,736 

292 

10,028 

1867. 

6,334 

7,849 

817 

8,666 

1867. 

12,516 

14,706 

996 

15,702 

1867. 

1,522 

1,998 

364 

2,352 

1867. 

1,574 

2,191 

3,386 

5,677 

1867. 

5,354 

7,285 

1,237 

8,522 

1867. 

162 

206 

22 

228 

1867. 

584 

738 

239 

977 

1867. 

3,478 

4,362 

2,286 

6,648 

1867. 

3,089 

4,624 

1,726 

6,350 

1867. 

2,861 

3,904 

164 

4,068 

1867. 

437 

584 

115 

699 

1867. 

42,156 

56,728 

9,957 

66,685 

1867. 

8,884 

10,296 

510 

10,806 

1867. 

3,556 

4,715 

722 

5,437 

1867.  ■ 

1,391 

1,850 

464 

2,304 

1867. 

1,346 

1,702 

169 

1,871 

1867. 

1,606 

2,315 

130 

2,445 

1867. 

2,674 

3,098 

51 

3,149 

1867. 

1,757 

1,870 

82 

1,952 

1867. 

12,451 

17,561 

2,016 

19,577 

1867. 

20,292 

22,652 

1,158 

23,810  1 

1867. 

:  VlOIgJSMSMi'.i         APPENDIX  B.     aviA  V";io'? ;  •  •  • 
Summarized  Eetnrns — England  and  Wales — continued. 


NATURE  OP  OCCUPATIONS. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
Works. 


Amount 
of  Moving 
Power. 


Steam.  Water. 


Manufactures  eonnected  with  Food : 

hiscitits,  cinifec- 


Bakehouses, 

tinnery. 
Breweries  -         -  - 

JJisfiUeii.es  -  -  - 
Ciiciia,  chocolate,  and  mustard 
Salt  .... 
Sngnr  refineries 
Viner/ar  -  -  -  - 
Preserved  meat,fniits,  and  fish 
Not  named  above         -      '  - 


4,381 

860 
10 
16 
.54. 
.33 
3 
133 
1,195 


724 


4,466 
473 

1,140 
873 

2,356 
191 
85 

7,380 


Manufactures  connected  with  Building,  &c 


Builders  ....  2,890 

JInrhle  and  stnne  masons       -  1,213 

Cm- 1  tenters,  joiners,  etc.         -  5,518 

Painters  -         -         -  2,.30i:) 

C idiinc't  and  furniture  malccrs  1,821 

Not  named  above        •        -  i  Kis 


Paper  Manufoctures  : 

Papeemaking  -  -  - 
Paper  sTAiNixn 

(•,n-in„„n-il  lunl.inr, 
1'jU  ri  lujH  iiitl I,  i tig 
J'll j)!  r  ho.r  iilitl  i iitf 

J'liiii  r  rnllii  I-  II  ml  front  makers 
J'ti/ici-  vtiliiin-i  iirj  and  marbling 
A'lit  na mill  above 


Miscellaneous  Manufactures  : 


BopemaJcers      .        .  . 
ITcaldlciiittiHg,  d'C. 
Potteries       -        .  . 
Bricks  and  tiles  -         .  - 
Othek  articles  of  eaethen- 

WARE. 

Glassciittinff,  bend inr/,  and  em- 
b  issivft  and.  staining. 

Shi  iibiiildi  11(1  yards 

'lUiatbi'ildiiig     -         .  . 

MnstmakiuK      .         .  . 

Snilmakhif!;        .         .  . 

Letterpress  printing 

Lithniirn  iilnj      -         .  . 

h^iiiirn  ri  III/         .  .  . 

KiiDiiiiiMiiNfi  - 

M II  si  ml  instruments  - 

luiiii-il  box  making,  not  being 
/III  per. 

L Lucifer  MATCH  MAKING 
Lucifer  match  box  making 
Coarhbuilding    -  -  - 

Articles  of  ivorij,  bone,  shell. 

oil, I  Jet. 
Ci  '<  'J  ic  rs   .         -         -  - 
Tobacco  and  cigars  - 
India-rubber  and  gutta 

PERCHA. 

Percussion  caps  and  cart- 
ridges. 
Gunpowder 
Not  named  above 


271 
.31 

29 
18 
55 
8 
26 
22 


3,391 
1,373 
3,016 
59 
718 
5,620 


20,746 
476 
113 
85 
39 
43 
38 
20 


677 

356 

109 

239 

.517 

4,679 

1,630 

7,614 

416 

2,797 

81 

110 

13 

1,320 

167 

114 

71 

128 

157' 

22 

.3,251! 

4,167 

187 

371 

170 

9!) 

667 

137 

S7 

260 

811 

85 

36 

248 

73 

987 

1,358 

387 

128 

712 

383 

263 

941 

33 

2,515 

25 

1,505 

7 

769 

3,216 

3,737 

760 


40 
123 


5,473 
43 


Number 
of  Children 
under  13 
Tears  of  Age. 


M. 


Number 

of 
Males 
between 
13  and  18 
Years 
of  Age. 


Number 
of 

Females 

above 
13  Years 
of  Age. 


Number 

of 
Males 
above 

18  Years 
of  Age. 


Total  Nuinlier 
of  Persons  employed. 


11 

260 
53 
48 


48i 


615 
372 


251 
26 
4 


103 
1118 
102 
77 
129 
213 


149 
186 
15 

9 
4 
10 
15 


1,185 
60 
2,069 
1,023 
134 

13 

17 
1(1 

4 
7 

273 
139 
33 
38 
10 
19 

78 
10 
33 


36 
303 


7 

576 


65 

2,894 

1,930 

7 .349 

10,494 

1,985 

13,479 

1867. 

2 

773 

45 

13,950 

14,749 

47 

14,796 

1SG7. 

12 

339 

351 

1 

353 

1807. 

7 

287 

302 

o  /  / 

1,168 

369 

1,537 

1867. 

350 

1(')3 

2  594 

2,944 

163 

3,107 

1867. 

104 

3  1*)3 

3,301 

26 

3,337 

1867. 

14 

164 

173 

~ 

173 

1867. 

1,200 

1  002 

1,179 

1,283 

3,463 

1867, 1870. 

.5 

1,013 

(>60 

5  050 

6,716 

671 

7,387 

1867. 

4 

4,421 

42 

34,223 

38,746 

46 

38,792 

1867. 

2,201 

12  574 

14,973 

24 

14,997 

1867. 



5  064 

165 

1 5, 1 43 

107 

35,311) 

1867. 

2  541 

10,7;  17 

7 

10,804 

— 

29 

2,760 

2.00S 

12*250 

15,145 

2,037 

17,183 

1867. 

26 

l,'u71 

"'163 

9,080 

11,801. 

189 

13,0.53 

1867. 

78 

2,055 

9.295 

S  463 

_ 

10,o07 

9,3 /o 

20,040 

1867. 

3] 

507 

20() 

1  024 

1,807 

237 

3,044 

186 1. 

326 

330 

571 

9.0 

661 

1867. 

257 

1  273 

354 

613 

1 ,273 

1,886 

1867 

23 

114 

1  521 

'^41 

364 

1,544 

1,908 

1867. 

73 

40'' 

14(5 

402 

621 

1867, 

10 

120 

340 

14,7 

•>7'7 

35<  1 

637 

1867. 

135 

305 

22  •> 

.j08 

670 

1867. 

104 

1  018 

460 

0,o21 

-1 

5')4 

5,885 

1867, 1816. 

120 

'no 

561 

416 

586 

081 

1,367 

1874'. 

1,068 

5,361 

14,316 

18,835 

26,255 

15,384 

41,039 

1864. 

1.39 

4  520 

1  443 

12  815 

18,358 

1,582 

19,940 

1867, 1871. 

41 

1  478 

1  643 

5  844 

7,446 

1 .684 

.9,130 

1864. 

— 

192 

101 

594 

799 

101 

9011 

1867. 

— 

i,r,r>i 

12 

8,785 

10,353 

13 

10,365 

1867. 

48 

883 

1,112 

4'8 

1,160 

1867. 

- 

13:3 

270 

397 

397 

294 

39 

753 

1,054 

29 

1,083 

37 

13,517 

2,667 

25,503 

39,321 

2,7"1' 

43!o35 

1867. 

23 

773 

ISO 

1,543 

2,453 

208 

2,661 

1867. 

8 

431 

308 

1,337 

1,801 

316 

3,117 

1867. 

22 

1,853 

5,33  L 

4,295 

6,185 

5,343 

11,538 

1867, 

3 

561 

11 

3,002 

3,573 

14 

3,587 

1867. 

24 

133 

716 

471 

613 

710 

1,353 

1867, 

74 

535 

1,594 

453 

1,056 

'  1,668 

2,724 

1864. 

23 

"6 

144 

9 

25 

167 

193 

1867. 

2,140 

91 

14,111 

16,384 

91 

16,375 

1867. 

7 

i;i5 

517 

1,547 

2,254 

524 

2,778 

1867. 

1,076 

16 

3,096 

4,198 

16 

4,314 

1867. 

28 

1,977 

3,370 

3,724 

5.904 

3,29S 

9,303 

1867. 

9 

414 

985 

2,298 

2,714 

994 

3,708 

1867. 

13 

1,317 

5,431 

3,606 

4,923 

5,443 

10,366 

1864. 

147 

201 

976 

1,130 

201 

1,331 

1867. 

156 

5,995 

22,950 

28,458 

6,061 

34,509 

1867. 

M. 


F. 


M.  &  F. 


Whetlier 
under 
the  Factory 

Acts  of 
1874,  1864'. 

1867,  or; 
any  special 
Act. 


b.  SCOTLAND. 


1  1 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Wearing  Apparel : 

Cotton  pactories 

98 

18,625 

1  1,497 

148 

308 

1,004 

25,444 

3,996 

5,148 

25,812 

30,960 

1874. 

Woollen  factories  - 

218 

6,839 

2,476 

21 

40 

2,439 

14,445 

6,055 

8,515 

14,485 

23,000 

1874. 

Sh-oddy  eactoribs 

1874. 

Worsted  factories  - 

28 

1,830 

364 

33 

35 

488 

3,338 

2.085 

2,005 

3,363 

5,968 

1874. 

Flax  factories 

191 

22,841 

1,380 

688 

1,383 

4,335 

35,080 

8,632 

13,555 

36,363 

49,917 

1874. 

Hemp  factories 

2 

200 

74 

378' 

11 

85 

378 

403 

1874. 

.lUTE  factories 

48 

8,874 

56 

149 

435 

1,300 

10,743 

2,294 

3,743 

11,168 

14,911 

1874. 

Silk  factories 

1 

139 

10 

14 

653 

136 

150 

663 

813 

1874. 

Hair  and  fur  factories  - 

5 

94 

25 

1 

3 

454 

27 

31 

454 

485 

1874. 

Hosiery  factories  - 

3 

18 

36 

8 

26 

216 

411 

473 

334 

697 

1874. 

Elastic  factories 

1874. 

Calico  print  works  - 

24 

6,037 

302 

464 

431 

1.624 

3,305 

4,381 

0,469 

3,736 

10,205 

1867,1870. 

Other  print  works  - 

4 

93 

8 

2 

163 

70 

304 

468 

76 

544 

1867, 1870. 

Bleaching     and  dy"eing 

99 

2,378 

1,047 

46 

33 

779 

4,018 

3,831 

4,656 

4,080 

8,736 

1867, 1870. 

works. 

Calendering  and  finishing 

36 

797 

23 

172 

455 

922 

1,094 

455 

1,549 

1867,  1870. 

works. 

6,701 

Hand-loom  weaving 

5,623 

38 

200 

240 

1,113 

6,461 

11,496 

12,869 

19,570 

1867. 

Lace  making  by  hand  - 

12 

13 

13 

13 

Embroidery,  braid,fringes,  &c. 

297 

4 

25 

1 

19 

20 

892 

58 

79 

911 

990 

1867. 

Lace  clipping,  dressing,  and 

2 

5 

11 

7 

11 

18 

finishing. 

397 

1,132 

1,539 

Hosier.v  iriakin?;'  by  hand 

263 

6 

0 

27 

1,126 

364 

Hosiery  liiiisliinsi; 

83 

15 

34 

85 

100 

34 

134 

Bunt  and  shiiciiiitking  - 

3,236 

77 

156 

14 

1,707 

894 

7,795 

9,658 

90S 

10.560 

1867. 

Mill iiii-rij.  inniillc,  stay,  corset, 

3,160 

5 

11 

119 

153 

8,720 

426 

589 

8,839 

9,428 

1867. 

ami  ih'css  milking. 

130 

967 

Slii'-l  and  linen  collar  makers - 

190 

1 

19 

26 

818 

103 

837 

'J', liliiys  mill  clothiers  - 

2,763 
45 

20 

191 

26 

2,200 

2,495 

7,518 

9.909 

2  521 

12,430 

1867 

Jlc  1 1 1  CK  anil  cap  makers 

11 

4 

11 

59 

786 

355 

418 

"797 

1,215 

1867. 

.Manufacture  of  gloves  - 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

stra  w  pljkit 

1 

1 

1 

1 

„               .,  bats 

11 

16 

16 

16 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathers  - 

2 

4 

4 

4 

JSot  named  above 

463 

5 

23 

76 

1,531 

401 

482 

1,554 

3,036 

1867. 

FACTOKy  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


Snmmarized  Returns — Scotland — continued. 


NATURE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


Metal  Manufactures : 

Blast  fxtenaces 

Ieon  mills      .        -  - 

FOUNDfilES 

IVlANUFACTiniE     OF  MACni- 

Iron  shipbuilping  - 
Nails  and  rivets 
(iuii  making      .        .  . 
Cutlery    .        -        -  - 
Files,  saws,  and  tools  - 
Locks      .        .        .  . 
liuttor.s  .        -        -  - 
lirass  (hiisliiug  -        -  - 
lilectro-iJlate     .        -  . 
(jolcl  and  silver  plate  and  jewel- 
lery. 

Clocks  and  watches 

iVl  athematical  instruments,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  metal 


Leather  Manufactures  : 

Tanners  and  cun'icrs  - 
Saddlery  -  .  - 
Miscellaneous  articles  - 


Chemical  Works,  &c.  : 

Soap        .        .        .  - 

Candles    -        .        .  - 
Oil  and  oil-cake  -        -  - 
Artilicial  manures 
Glass  making  - 
Miscellaneous  chemical  tvorJcs 


Manufactures  connected  with  Food 

Bakehouses,  bisctiits,  confec- 
tionery. 
Breweries  ... 
Distilleries  ... 
Salt  .... 
Cheese  and  butter 
/Sugar  refineries  • 
Vinegar    -        .        .  - 
.Preserved  meat,  fruits,  and 

fish. 
Not  named  above 


Suilders  -  -  - 

Marble  and  stone  masons 
Cari)enters,  joiners,  &c. 
Painters  -        .         .  . 
Cabinet  and  furniture  makers 
Not  named  above 


Paper  Manufactures 

Papek  making - 
Papek  staining 
Cardboard  making 
Envelope  making 


Miscellaneous  Manufactures : 


Jlopemakers      .        .  . 

Healdknitting,  cC'c. 

Potteries       .        .  . 

Bricks  and  tiles  -        -  . 

Other  articles  op  EAEin- 
enware. 

Glass  cutting,  bending,  and  em- 
bossing and  slnining. 

ShipbiiildiHr/  yitrds 

Boatbuilding     -        .  - 

Mm  st  making  ... 

Sail  making       .        .  . 

Lettee-pp-ess  printing 

lAthography     .         .  . 

Engraving  ... 

BOOKUINDING  - 

Musical  instruments 
Fancy  box  making,  not  being 
paper.- 

LUCIFEE  match  MAKING 

Luciier  match-box  making 
Cnachbuililing   -         .  - 
Articles  of  ivory,  bone,  shell, 
and  jet. 

Coopers  .... 
Tobacco  and  cigaes  - 
Ihdia-eubber    and  gutta 

PERCnA. 
fiUNPOWDEE       .  .  . 

Xot  named  above 


Num- 
ber 
of 
Works 

Amount 
of  Moving 
Power. 

Number 
of  Children 
under  13 
Years  of  Age. 

AT  V 

01 

Males 
between 
lo  itnu  ic 
Yeai  s 
of  Age. 

Number 

of 
Females 

above 
13  Years 

of  Age. 

Number 

of 
IWalcs 
above 
18  Years 
of  Age. 

Total  Number 
of  Persons  employed. 

:  Whether 

under 
the  Factory 

Acts  of 
1874,  1SG4, 

1S07,  or 
any  special 
Act. 

Steam 

Water 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.&F 

25 

105 

Oi 

659 

7 

6,352 

7,042 

/ 

7  0  49 

1867. 

24 

10,125 

8 

— 

l,(t22 

13 

9,533 

loisos 

13 

lo',576 

1867. 

144 

2,426 

125 

15 

3,976 

79 

13,680 

17,671 

79 

17,750 

I8O7! 

171 

4  724 

93 

g 

2,809 

75 

19,404 

22,219 

75 

22  294 

1807. 

30 

4,S52 

- 

2,279 

40 

21,696 

23,975 

40 

24,015 

1867. 

204 

180 

22 

2 

205 

49 

883 

1,110 

49 

1,161 

I8O7. 

17 

18 

1 

63 

83 

84 

5 

- 

— 

5 

10 

10 

21 

108 

1 

109 

0 

410 

526 

6 

532 

1SC7. 

3 

44 

— 

135 

182 

182 

— 

2 

16 

28 

44 

44 

105 

208 

505 

9 

1,326 

1  S34 

Q 

1  943 

- 

4 

5 

14 

12 

17 

14 

31 

47 

96 

3 

137 

236 

239 

315 

17 

250 

14 

517 

784 

1  i. 

X* 

798 

1 

- 

17 

4 

65 

83 

4 

87 

— 

1,887 

864 

6 

81 

1,678 

226 

6,441 

8,200 

226 

8.426 

1867. 

101 

171 

h 
i 

179 

42 

1,204 

1  380 

42 

1  4'I)2 

1867. 

295 

10 

11 

301 

14 

848 

1  130 

14 

1 144 

1867. 

33 

80 

X.\) 

1 

128 

123 

658 

/  JO 

1 9A 

920 

1867. 

22 

235 

— 

2 

5 

52 

47 

434 

488 

52 

540 

— 

14 

2 

13 

15 

43 

58 

15 

40 

— 

52 

380 

- 

8 

132 

40 

1,427 

1,567 

40 

9,607 

■ — 

28 

340 

z 

5 

59 

217 

252 

59 

311 

— 

19 

122 

1 

1 

461 

91 

1,037 

1,502 

91 

1,593 

1867. 

104 

1,632 

53 

g 

■y 

214 

145 

3,091 

3  313 

146 

3  459 

1867, 

1  Foo 

CI : 

1,935 

238 

— 

122 

22 

1,817 

1,114 

5,200 

7.139 

1,136 

8,275 

1867,  1838. 

123 

475 

14 

481 

63 

2,017 

2  512 

63 

2  575 

1867. 

44 

442 

63 

34 

28 

804 

838 

28 

866 

1867. 

3 

23 

z 

z 

1 

2 

16 

17 

2 

19 

— 

7 

1 

13 

6 

g 

13 

21 

— 

17 

1  394 

no 

2 

204 

2 

1,583 

1  789 

2 

1  791 

1867. 

1 

8 

4 

171 

122 

33 

115 

4,061 

842 

957 

4,094 

5,051 

1867,  1870, 

230 

508 

1 

0 

65 

24 

952 

1  022 

on 

- 

1  Bull 

ding,  , 

SC. : 

347 

■y 

371 

3,157 

o,529 

- 

412 

639 

9 

505 

10 

4,324 

4  831 

10 

4,841 

2,78(! 

906 



22 

_ 

2,586 

8 

10,,374 

121982 

8 

12,990 

44t! 

it 

— 

16; 

8t3 

4 

1,751 

2,010 

4 

2,614 

493 

267 

14 

8 

1,050 

842 

3,577 

4,641 

850 

5,491 

1807. 

455 

C97 

— 

39 

— 

019 

77 

3,443 

4,131 

77 

4,208 

— 

53 

5,957 

2,187 

10 

Q 

574 

3,653 

2,729 

3  655 

0,977 

1867. 

6 

/4 

\> 

4 

76 

150 

171 

253 

154 

407 

1864. 

9 

103 

55 

5 

4 

64 

204 

72 

I*! 

349 

1867*. 

3 

34 

1 

628 

66 

695 

1867. 

135 

15i 

Jo<> 

1 

575 

93 

760 

1,588 

94 

1,682 

1867,  1346. 

20 

13 

4 

21 

40 

249 

93 

Loi 

OTA 
Z/K) 

407 

— 

20 

582 



3 

7 

514 

1,216 

1,428 

1,945 

1,223 

3,168 

1864. 

168 

2,108 

— 

47 

12 

375 

318 

1,722 

2,144 

330 

2,474 

25 

01 

6 

7 

142 

321 

537 

685 

1,013 

1864. 

7 



_ 

1 



12 

3 

87 

50 

3 

53 

— 

39 

/  AO 

294 

2,232 

2,526 

2,526 

18157. 

08 

76 

— 

6 

1 

93 

2 

300 

399 

3 

402 

5 

5 

13 

18 

18 

— 

46 

12 

137 

211 

860 

360 

— 

255 

856 

21 

35 

21 

1,743 

873 

3,588 

5,366 

894 

6,260 

1867. 

50 

20 

27 

15 

174 

138 

238 

439 

158 

592 

1867. 

34 

33 

16 

93 

211 

320 

320 

1867.' 

59 

55 

2 

3 

3 

308 

1,387 

812 

1,123 

1,390 

2,513 

1867. 

11 

2 

9 

5 

42 

53 

5 

58 

29 

20 

2 

8 

37 

374 

57 

96 

382 

478 

3 

40 

20 

56 

59 

167 

49 

128 

223 

351 

1864. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

90 

22 

4 

255 

3 

720 

979 

3 

982 

1867. 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 

10 

17 

3 

20 

273 

209 

9 

390 

172 

1,175 

1,574 

172 

1,746 

1867. 

80 

48 

302 

41 

667 

411 

483 

1,4.52 

452 

1,904 

1867. 

G 

613 

25 

388 

775 

849 

1,262 

775 

2,037 

1867. 

2 

02 

120 

19 

5 

141 

163 

5 

168 

1867.' 

550 

980 

54 

30 

712 

1,053 

3,327 

4,093 

1,083 

5,176 

1867. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Summarized  Rtiturns — continued. 

c.  IRELAND. 


NATURE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


Nmu- 

of 
Works 


Amount 
of  Moving 
Power. 


Steam.  "Water. 


Niunljer 
of  Cliildren 

uiidur  IS 
Years  of  Age. 


Number 
of 
Males 
between 
i  13  and  IS 
Years 
of  Age. 


Number 
of 

Females 

above  1 
13  Years  j 
of  Age. 


Number 

of 
Males 
above 
IS  Years 
of  Age. 


Total  Number 
of  Pci  sons  cmi)lo.ved. 


F.      M.  &  F. 


Whether 

luiiier 
the  Factory 

Acts  ot 
1874,  1804, 

1S07,  or 
any  special 
Act. 


Textile  F'abi-ics  and  Wearing  Apparel : 


cottox  pactoeiks 
Woollen  factories  - 
Worsted  factories  - 
Flax  factories 
Hemp  factories 
Jute  factories 
Hair  and  fur  factories 
Other  print  works  - 

liLlCACilING      AND  DYEING 
WORKS. 

Calendering- AND  finishing 

works. 
Warehouses  - 
Fustian  cutting  and  bat- 
ting. 
Ilaiidloom  locaving 
Lace  making  by  hand 
F.Dihriiidi      braid,  fr'nif/es,  &'c. 
Hosiery  luaking  by  hand 
]Si}id  mid  aliiic  milking  - 
MiUhii ni,  iiiiiiillf,  stay,  corset, 

and  dn  .s'.v  iiiiiking. 
Slihiaiiil  liiii  ii  eiiUar  makers 
Tiiiltirs  and  rln/liiers  ■ 
Ifalli  rs  and  rap  makers 
Jl:inut':u-l  lire  of  gloves  - 
Manul'aeture  of  hats 
AvlilLcial  Uowers  and  feathers 
A'al  named  above 


Metal  Manufactures  : 

Foundries       -        -        -        fit       sra  40 
Manufacture  of  MACHINERY        m       fi3(j  13 
Iron  SHIP  BUILDING  - 
Nails  and  i-ivets  - 
Gun  making 
Files,  saws,  and  tools 
Buttons    .        .        -  - 
Brass  linishing  - 
Gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewel- 
l(yry. 

Oliii'ks  and  watches 
.Mnthciiiatie.il  instruments,  &p. 

MiscilUiiieaiis  articles  of  metal         —  11  139 


Leather  Manufactures ; 

Tanners  and  curriers  ■ 
•Saddlery  - 

Miscellaneous  articles  - 


Chemical  Works,  &c 

Soap 

Candles  - 
Oil  and  oil-cake  - 
Artificial  manures 
Glass  making  - 
Miscellaneous  chemical  works 


Manufactures  connected  with  Food 

Bakehouses,  biscuits,  confec- 
tionery. 

Sreiceries  -  •  -  1  19  nsfi  m 
Distilleries        -         -         -  1  5l''9  ^30 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  mus- 

TARO. 

Sugar  refineries 
Preserved  meats,  fruits  and 

fish. 
Not  named  above 


Manufactures  connected  with  Building,  &c.  : 


li 

1.2.")  3 

til 

1S7 

7 

154 

20,500 

3 

00 

5 

lt>5 

1 

320 

i  1 

4  > 

Jlo 

70 

30 

IS 

05 

31", 

- 

1 

131 

IS 

3 
251 

3 

583 

10 

.57 

31 

177 

20 

8 

1 

4 

- 

3 

4i 

89 

04 

809 

00 

030 

<i 

171 

12 

3 

z 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 



5'S 



41 

24 

49 

78 

0 

20 

14 

1 

4 

1.57 

8 

4 

31 

237 

Foo( 

1  : 

3 

19 

580 

13 

509 

1 

10 

1 

70 

10 

20 

38 

811 

290 
977 
12 
2,542 

95 

05 
2,539 

854 


852 


05 
2 

52 

472 

1,129 

~m 

l7 

13 

7 

0 

2 

13 

7 

4 

10 

18 

3 

04 

3 

10 

lliiildcrs  - 

Marble  and  stone  masons      -  15 

Carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  -         -  59 

Painters  -        -        -        -  44 

Cabinet  and  furniture  makers  08 

Not  named  above         -         -  23 


Paper  Manufactures  : 

Paper  making  -        -  -  20 

CardlKiard  making       -  -  1 

Envelope  making     -  -  3 

Not  named  above     -  -  3 


Miscellaneous  Manufactures  : 

Ilopemakers      .        .         -  28 

Healdknitting,  &c.        -         -  1 

Potteries        .        -        -  4 

Jlricks  and  tiles           .         -  IS 

Other  articles  of  eabthen-  27 

WAKE. 
Shipbuilding  yards 
Sail  making 


82 
25 
99 

4 
197 


29 
210 
72 


052 


470 
145 
(t 

i.,500 
74 
23 
9 
91 
302 


272 
30 


22 
4 
342 
101 

138 
320 
0 


000 
303 
335 
14 


4 
1 

84 
3 
141 


53 
121 
10 


9 

d 

3 
U 
03 
199 


113 
30 
CO 


09 
34 
132 
95 
99 
48 


100 
1 

8 
4 


40 
107 
20 

57 
13 


2,049 
073 
45 
30,571 
184 
018 
7 

78 
908 

15 

1,097 


521 
97 
965 
4 
334 
3,764 

3.039 
1,145 
57 
4 
10 
19 
581 


283 
10 


475 
1 

198 
179 


021 

1,450 

i, /Ui 

4,157 

1874, 

070 

817 

073 

1,490 

1874. 

24 

30 

45 

75 

1874. 

11,307 

17,339 

37,700 

55,039 

1874. 

90 

170 

184 

354 

1874. 

80 

109 

CIS 

727 

1874. 

14 

7 

21 

1874. 

452 

027 

105 

732 

1807, 1870. 

2,963 

3,338 

975 

4,313 

1807,  1870. 

352 

897 

15 

412 

1807,  1870. 

904 

1,2.30 

1,103 

2,339 

1807. 

369 

401 

— 

401 

1804. 

8''6 

ijOO'll 

1 

"l 

101 

102 

1807. 

87 

109 

SSI 

1,090 

1807. 

13 

17 

4 

21 

854 

1,214 

349 

1,.563 

1867. 

227 

331 

3,S2S 

4,159 

1867. 

355 

490 

3,600 

4,156 

1867. 

1,195 

1,525 

1,150 

2,075 

1807. 

31 

37 

57 

94 

1867 

2 

4 

0 

10 

10 

- 

6US 

600 

23 
585 

23 
1,251 

1867. 

3,945 

4,000 

2 

4,608 

1867. 

3.026 

3,389 

7 

3,390 

1867. 

2,S10 

3,153 

3,153 

1S67. 

23 

38 

0 

41 

18 

23 

23 

2 

3 

7 

7 

5 

- 

7 

11 

1 

" 

129 

213 

7 

220 

— 

10 

19 

— 

19 

411 

554 

41 

595 

1SC7. 

438 

491 

77 

508 

1867 

205 

386 

0 

392 

1807 

04 

75 

20 

95 

27 

36 

2 

38 

— 

167 

221 

44 

265 

— 

5 

8 

1 

9 

327 

340 

7 

347 

1867. 

192 

255 

9 

204 

1867. 

1,205 

1.404 

S 

1,412 

1867. 

6 

8 

1 

9 

]  ,830 

1 ,954 

12 

1,900 

1867. 

1,375 

1,411 

5 

1,410 

1807. 

20 

SO 

17 

97 

1807. 

120 

124 



124 

1807. 

634 

717 

60 

777 

1807, 1870. 

709 

801 

27 

828 

1807. 

376 

445 

445 

1807. 

184 

220 

220 

1867. 

302 

434 

431 

217 

312 

312 

617 

721 

287 

1,008 

1807. 

231 

279 

10 

289 

1867. 

458 

558 

475 

14033 

.1807. 

8 

y 

1 

10 

15 

3 

23 

198 

221 

1807. 

7 

179 

ISO 

1807. 

286 

457 

S 

4fi5 

1S67,  1846. 

3 

,5 

121 

107 

55 

222 

180 1. 

330 

417 

40 

493 

1.S07,  1871. 

193 

213 

S7 

300 

1S04. 

472 

539 

5:'3 

1807. 

22 

35 

35 

A  3 


6;;,  FACTORY  AND  WOBKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Sum mari zed  Return s — Ii^eland — continued. 


NATURE  OF  OCUPATIONS. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
Works. 

Amount 
of  Moving 
Power. 

Number 
of  Children 

under  13 
Years  of  Age. 

Number 

of 
Males 
between 
13  and  18 
Years 
of  Age. 

Number 
of 

Eemales 

above 
io  1  ears 
of  Age. 

Number 

of 
Mai  es 
above 
10  leais 
of  Age. 

Total  Number 
of  Persons  employed. 

Whether 

under 
the  Factor.^ 

Acts  of 
1874, 1864, 
1867,  or 
any  special 
Act. 

Steam. 

Water. 

M. 

Jb . 

iVi. 

M.  &ir. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures — co7it. 

Letteepeess  peinting 

229 

427 

10 

9 

1  242 

418 

2,455 

3,706 

418 

4.124 

1867. 

Lithosraphy      .        .  - 

1 

4 
144 

1 

5 

5 

— 

Bookbinding  - 

39 

30 

1 

574 

289 

434 

574 

1,008 

1867. 

Musical  instruments     -     _  - 

4 

4 

4 

3 

34 

38 

3 

41 

Fancy  box  making,  not  heing 

7 

0 

70 

340 

70 

140 

340 

480 

1867. 

paper. 

35 

20 

63 

LUCIFEE  MATCH  MAKING 

3 

8 

8 

13 

66 

79 

142 

1864. 

Coachbuildinff    .         -  - 

74 

10 

6 

2 

248 

35 

964 

1,218 

37 

1,255 

1867. 

Ai'ticles  of  ivory,  bone,  shell. 

3 

4 

6 

11 

15 

6 

21 

and  jet. 

Coopers    -        -        -  - 

47 

3 

1 

1 

88 

4 

380 

469 

5 

474 

Tobacco  and  cigaes  - 

79 

5G 

15 

3 

977 

16 

645 

1,637 

19 

1,656 

1867. 

Peecussion  caps  and  caet- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

20 

22 

5 

27 

1864. 

EIDGES. 

GUNPOWDEE  ... 

1 

16 

220 

22 

6 

144 

166 

6 

172 

1867. 

Not  named  above 

103 

203 

6 

5 

180 

268 

558 

744 

273 

1,017 

1867. 

d.  TOTALS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Textile  Fabrics  and  Wearing 

Apparel : 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

42,770 
16,892 
1,749 

419,389 
68^314 
25,032 

19,517 
7,202 
8,293 

43,629 
2,222 
688 

41,092 
.3,108 
1,3G1 

88,516 
17,721 
8,140 

493,592 
122,429 
54,045 

309,087 
01,690 
33,339 

441,202 
81,633 
31,158 

534,684 
125,537 
55,406 

975,916 
307,170 
86,564 

Total 

61,411 

512  735 

85,043 

46,539 

45,501 

114,407 

670,066 

393,116 

554,053 

715,627 

1,269,680 

Metal  Manufactures : 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

15,085 
3,043 
193 

294,707 
33,254 
1,722 

6,989 
3S9 
192 

3,229 
193 
6 

514 
6 

84,502 
13,693 
1,611 

33,220 
540 
62 

405,363 
80,693 
10,401 

493,094 
94,579 
12,018 

33,734 
542 
68 

526,828 
95,121 
12,086 

Total     ,  - 

18,321 

7,570 

3,428 

522 

99,806 

33,823 

496,457 

599,691 

34,344 

634,035 

Leather  Manufactures  : 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

1,946 
429 
111 

2  348 
261 
49 

97 

161 
21 
1 

37 
1 

2,869 
698 
184 

1,6-49 
179 
103 

13,831 
2,680 
767 

16,861 
3,306 
952 

1,686 
180 
103 

18,547 
3,486 
1,055, 

Total 

2,486 

2  65S 

97 

183 

38 

3,751 

1,931 

17,278 

21,119 

1,969 

23,088 

Chemical  Works, 

&c.  : 

Engl.and  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

1,153 
239 
69 

2,714 
412 

308 
54 

221 
31 
5 

38 
6 

8,851 
880 
336 

3,568 
397 
71 

40,136 
6,279 
1,933 

49,198 
7,180 
3,264 

3,606 
403 
71 

52,804 
7,583 
2,335 

Total 

1,461 

21,400 

362 

247 

44 

10,067 

4,036 

48,328 

58,642 

4,080 

02,722 

Manufactures  connected  wif 

h  Foo 

i  : 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

6,689 
2,531 
85 

17,687 
3,203 
2,066 

530 
243 
412 

353 
144 
8 

93 
60 
1 

5,599 
2,721 
393 

4,452 
5.307 
121 

35,124 
11,424 
4,694 

41,075 
14,289 
5,095 

4,545 
5,367 
132 

45,620 
19,656 
5,217 

Total 

9,305 

22,956 

1,185 

504 

154 

8,713 

9,880 

51,242 

60,459 

10,034 

70,493 

Manufactures  connected  wi 

th  Bui 

[ding : 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

14,856 
4,939 
217 

14,176 
2,637 
407 

923 

821 
94 
7 

62 

8 
4 

18,964 
6,004 
477 

2,408 
941 
293 

96,883 
26,626 
1,927 

116,668 
32,724 
2,411 

2,470 
949 
297 

119,138 
33,673 
2,708 

Total 

20 

,012 

17,220 

923 

922 

74 

25,445 

3,042 

125,436 

151,803 

3,716 

155,519 

Paper  Manufactures  : 

England  . 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

480 
71 
27 

21,558 
6,168 
245 

5,518 
2,242 
652 

390 
30 

145 
10 

3,566 
715 
113 

13,432 
4,635 
853 

10,927 
3,038 
484 

14,883 
3,783 
597 

13,577 
4,645 
853 

28,460 
8,428 
1,450 

Total 

558 

27,971 

8,412 

420 

155 

4,394 

18,920 

14,4-19 

19,263 

19,075 

38,338 

Miscellaneous  Manufacture 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

14,052 
1,995 
678 

3.3,894 
6,665 
1,080 

1,536 
143 
330 

6,050 
8.34 
71 

1,897 
223 
37 

45,100 
7,047 
3,419 

46,066 
7,568 
1,934 

140,522 
19,039 
7,024 

191,672 
.  26,920 
10,514 

47,963 
7,791 
1,961 

239,635 
.34,711 
12,475 

Total 

16,725 

41,639 
,  i 

2,009 

6,955 

2,147 

55,566 

55,558 

166,585 

229,106 

57,715 

386,821 

Totals  : 

England 
Scotland  - 
Ireland 

97,074 
30,139 
3,129 

822,033 
123,756 
31,013 

35,448 
10,273 
9,879 

54,853 
3,566 
786 

43.878 
3,418 
1,399 

257,997 
49,472 
14,673 

598,387 
141,996 
57,482 

1,051,863  ] 
211,409 
49,550 

1,364,713 
204,507 
65,009 

642,265  S 
145,414 
58,881 

!,006,978 
409,921 
123,890 

Grand  total 

130,342 

975,802 

57,600 

59,205 

48,695 

322,142 

797,865 

1,312,882  1 

,694,229 

846,560  i 

,540,789 

7 


(2.)  Comparison  of  the  Total  Numbers  employed  in  Textile  Manufactures  now  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  as  given  in  the  Returns  of  1871  and  1875. 


Number 
of 

Factories. 

Number  of  Persons  employed. 

Total  Number , 
of 

Persons  employed. 

Number  of  Children 
under 
13  Years  of  Age. 

Number  of 

Males 
between  13 
aud  18 
Years  of 
Age. 

Number  of 

Females 
of  13  Years 
of  AgR  and 
above. 

Number  of 
Males 
above  18 
Years 
of  Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
Males  and 
Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES  .-  [j^g^^ 

SCOTLAND     -         -  -[llll 

IRELAND       -         -  -{Isys 

TOTAL      FOE      THE  aS7l 
UNITED  KINGDOM -11875 

5,968 
6,379 
597 
680 
241 
235 

38,506 
56,131 

1,075 

3,611  , 
539 

1,467 

37,371 
57,436 
2,168 
4,982 
1,181 
2,259 

65,442 
66,517 
9,583 
11,150 
6,287 
6,819 

376,388 
397,092 
90,741 
105,668 
40,747 
44,204 

200,344 
205,846 
23,647 
29,508 
13,109 
12,995 

304,292 
328,494 
34,305 
44,269 
19,935 
21,281 

413,759 
454,528 
92,909 
110,650 
41,928 
40,463 

718,051 
783,022 
127,214 
154.919 
01,863 
07,744 

6,806 
7,294 

40,120 
61,209 

40,720 
64,677 

81,312 
84,486 

507,876 
546,904 

237,100 
218,349 

358,532  ,  548,596 
394,044  611,641 

907,128 
1,005,685 

(3.)  Comparison  of  the  Total  Numbers  Employed  in  certain  Classes  of  Manufactures  in 
England  and  Wales,  as  given  in  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Return  of  1871,  and  in  the 
Population  Abstracts,  Census  of  1871 ,  Vol.  III.,  showing  the  Proportion  of  Males  and  Females 
of  All  Ages  Employed,  who  work  in  a  Legal  "  Factory  "  or  "  Workshop." 


Occupation  :  Manufactures  connected  with 

M 

F. 

M.  and  F. 

Textiles. 

As  per  Return  of  1S71  (Factories  and  Workshops) 
As  per  Census  :  i.e.  Order  10. 16.  (Dyer,  Scourer, and  Calen- 
derer)  ;  Order  11,  (except  (5),  hair-dressers,  makers  of 
wigs,  pattens,  clogs,  buttons,  umbrellas,  jiarasols,  and 
sticks,  laundry  keepers,  and  (6)  rope  and  cord  makers.) 

41.1,262 
833,166 

534,084 
1,122,190 

975,946 
1,965,356 

3Ietals. 

As  per  Return  of  1871  (Factories  and  Workshops)  - 
As  iier  Census:  i.e.  Order  10.  6.  (type-founders)  7,  8,  9, 
(except  female  percussion  cap  makers,  cartridge  and 
ammunition  makers,  and  "others,")  10;   Order  11.5. 
button  makers ;  Order  15.  8-14. 

493,094 
659,265 

33,731 
42,724 

526,828 
701,989 

Food. 

As  per  Return  of  1871  (Factories  and  Workshoiis)  - 
As  per  Census:  i.e.  Order  12. 1.  (provision  curer,  dealer), 
2  (baker,  confectioner,  pastry  cook),  3  (brewer,  sugar 
refiner)  ;  Order  15.  6.  (salt  manufacture,  males.) 

41,075 
112,062 

4,545 
18,809 

45,620 
130,971 

(4.)  Comparison  of  the  Numbers  Employed  at  different  Ages  in  certain  selected  Trades 
IN  England  and  Wales,  as  given  in  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Return  of  1871,  and  in  the 
Population  Abstracts,  Census  of  1871,  Vol.  III.,  showing  the  Proportions  of  Males  and 
Females  employed,  who  work  in  a  Legal  "  Factory  "  or  "  Workshop." 

The  ages  being  selected  differently,  it  i8  impossible  to  effect  au  exact  conjparison ;  but  the  following  Table  gives  it  as  nearly 

as  may  be. 


Refe- 
rence in 
Census. 


Occupation. 


V.  11.5. 
V.  IX.  5. 
V.  11.5. 

V.  11.  5. 

VI.  16.  2. 
V.  11.  5. 

V.  11.5. 
V.  lO.  16.  & 
11. 1,2,  3, 4 
V.  13.  2. 

V.  lO.  12. 
V.  14.  5. 
V.  lO.  1. 
V.  lO.  1. 

V.  lOi.  9. 

V.  15.  8. 

V.  lO.  7. 

V.  lO.  10. 
V.  lO.  9. 
V.  J.O.  10. 


V.  lO. 
V.  15. 
V.  15. 


V.  15.4. 


.  5. 


V.  15. 

V.  lO.  13. 
V.  13.2. 
V.  10. 14. 

V.  10. 14. 
V.  12.  2. 
V.  12.  3. 
HI.  7.5. 


Hosiery 
Tailor  - 

Millinery,  ladies 
outfit. 

Shirtmaker,  seam- 
stress. 

Machine  worker  - 

Shoes  and  boots  - 

Straw  plait  - 

Bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  printworks. 

Tanner  and  cur- 
rier. 

Saddler 

Pa|)er  making 

Bookbinding" 

Letter  press  prhit- 
ing. 

Pcr'cussion  caps  and 

cartridges. 
Gold,  silver,  and 

jewellery. 
Watches  and  clocks 
Machinery  - 
Guns  - 

Files,  saws,  and 

tools. 
Cutler  - 
Nails     -  - 
Bricks  - 

Potteries  and 

earthenware. 
Glass  - 

Ships  and  boats  - 
Cooper  - 

Carpenter  and 

joiner. 
Mason  - 

Baker,  confectioner 
Tobacco 

Warehouseman  - 


F.  and  W., 

Census. 

F.  and  W. 

Census. 

Under  13. 

Under  15. 

Under  20. 

M.  be- 

F. 

twcxni 

abrive 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

13  &  18. 

13. 

M. 

F. 

848 

429 

l,32t 

2,026 

1,893 

8,;i55 

3,754 

5,526 

178 

94 

2,713 

1,092 

3,293 

9,917 

14,094 

7,487 

55 

279 

79 

5,773 

647 

J.0,144 

.i35 

66,600 

31 

1,984 

81 

2,780 

10,831 

1,076 

8,971 

648 

202 

6,.592 

2,179 

7,051 

16,090 

26,107 

8,439 

15 

136 

1,011 

6,816 

9 

513 

1.392 

13,003 

2,078 

707 

2,179 

375 

5,820 

4,231 

0,965 

936 

5S 

6 

541 

55 

1,354 

504 

3,2.10 

172 

.59 

3 

087 

132 

1,100 

719 

3,751 

641 

I'lO 

78 

1,017 

549 

2,055 

9,295 

2,692 

2,337 

38 

22 

344 

004 

1,.852 

5,321 

1,925 

3,270 

272 

37 

3,685 

89 

13,547 

2,667 

14,456 

342 

12 

220 

1,317 

5,431 

'i 

1,220 

13S 

17 

964 

203 

1,397 

1,069 

4,150 

1,245 

81 

10 

482 

28 

962 

154 

3,188 

158 

500 

6 

3,911 

08 

19,047 

342 

22,933 

186 

198 

505 

15 

1,294 

290 

2,147 

90 

101 

6 

757 

81 

2,089 

990 

3,394 

343 

133 

13 

811 

63 

1  382 

801 

3,332 

347 

313 

80 

1,104 

1,208 

1,940 

4,197 

2,524 

3,653 

1,023 

1.39 

3,170 

505 

4,520 

1,413 

7,8.33 

1,557 

2,193 

1,109 

3,174 

2,349 

6,839 

15,959 

8,421 

7,.360 

45 

1,052 

04 

5,065 

2,016 

5,044 

690 

31 

,817 

1,893 

60 

5,230 

26 

•140 

1,076 

10 

2,036 

102 

3,175 

2 

5,064 

105 

31,085 

27 

198 

1 

2,758 

2,201 

23 

15,054 

251 

65 

2,651 

133 

2,894 

1,920 

12,593 

882 

203 

28 

075 

472 

1,977 

3,270 
299 

2,282 

1,772 

7 

1,798 

771 

074 

8,298 

3,179 

F.  and  W. 
All  Ages. 


M. 


F. 


13,946 
21,006 
2,850 

407 


34,245 

09 
34,608 

10,290 

4,715 
10,007 

6,185 
39,321 

4,923 

.1,024 

3,904 
140,943 
9,736 
14,706 

7,849 
7,441 
18,3.58 
33,701 

17,501 
11,802 
4,198 
25,143 

14,973 
10,491 
5,904 
2,717 


8,784 
10,011 
40,423 


10,952 
619 
4,938 

510 

722 
9,373 
5,343 
2,704 

5,4.13 

1,720 

164 
348 
292 
996 

817 
4,283 
1,582 
17,008 

2,016 
00 
10 
107 

24 
1,985 
3,298 
300 


Census. 
All  Ages. 


M. 


F. 


F.  &  W. 
Total 
M.&F, 


22,367 
111,843 
2,625 


197,465 
3,590 
29,729 

22,828  i 

21,181 
10,142 
7,917 
44,073 


19,009 

20,093 
119,722 
11,210 
17,363 

17,066 
12,367 
36,249 
29,169 

18,341 
40,605 
19,240 
205,624 

98,130 
62,120 
10,115 
38,150 


19,671 
38,021 
308,347 

80,038 

20,971 
25,900 
15,270 
2,540 

506 

1,830 
6,630 
7,557 
741 

2,157 

3,002 

580 
524 
366 
1,195 

837 
10,864 
2,5.30 
15,963 

1,737 


209 


6,333 
4,252 
7,188 


22,730 
31,017 
43,273 

3,218 


51,197 
718 
39,546 

10,800 

5,437 
20,040 
11,.528 
42,025 

10,366 

6,350 

4,068 
141,291 
10,028 
15,702 

8,666 
11,724 
19,940 
50,769 

10,577 
11,922 
4,214 
25,310 

14,997 
12,479 
9,202 
3,023 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


(5 )  Table  of  the  Numbers  Employed  at  different  Ages  in  certain  Selected  Occupations  in  England 
and  Wales,  not  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 


Occupation. 


Exhibitions,  shows,  theatres  - 
Household  duties  (wives) 

Assisting  liusbands  (wives)  - 

Domestic  servant  (general)  - 

Domestic  sei-vant  (specific)  - 


f  Coachman 
§  Groom 
j!  J  Gardener 


Housekeeper 
Cook 

Housemaid  - 
Lauiidrymaid 
Nurse  - 

Linn  servant 
General  dealer,  shopkeejicr  - 
Huckster,  costcrmonger  - 
Hawker,  pedlar  ... 
Railway  servant  ... 
Driver,  carter  .      .      -  - 
Barge  and  water  carriage 
Jlrssengers,  porters  - 
Airricultural  labourers  - 

Sli.'lihi'i-d  

l''arni  servant  (in-door)  - 
Gardener,  not  domestic  - 
Groom,  not  domestic 
Gamekeeper  .... 
Fisherman  .... 
Laundry  keeper  ... 

Dairy  

Butcher  

Poulterer,  lishmonger 
Greengrocer  .... 

Grocer  

Miner  

Coal  heaver,  labourer 
Chimney  sweeper  - 
Stone  quarrier  -      -      -  - 
Slate  quarrier  .... 
Railway  labourer  - 
Road  labourer,  scavenger 
General  labourer  ... 
Shopman  (undcfmcd) 


Under  15. 

All  under  20. 

All  Ages. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

JM. 

T? 
X  . 

- 

iyi 

101 

812 

.541 

5,117 

2,207 

7  tOA. 

X.  3.  7  (all). 

- 

256,285 

3,883,830 

TT    A  -1 
^Xa  1. 

- 

1,328 

387,827 

XIi  4a  2. 

- 

/,iOiS 

oft  dftO 

25  593 

387  fi37 

68,369 

780,010 

C  .> 

jLAa  9. . 

- 

2,110 

21  943 

17 199 

96  241 

87il33 

450,427 

Oi>/ ,oou 

XXb  5.  2. 

- 

1  167 

312 

9,830 

10,174 

140,836 

i,ood,yuy 

- 

794f 

82 

7,080 

5^237 

21,202 

93,007 

■ 

285 

2  587 

2,180 

34^723 

18,688 

110,505 

- 

55 

'825 

4,538 

- 

17  230 

38,402 

75,491 

- 

9S9 

'759 

7,471 

6,791 

28,538 

20,537 

- 

357 

110 

l'g20 

798 

22,208 

17,783 

.5y,yy  i 

TTT  0 

XXJLa  Oa  J. 

- 

138 

43 

564 

188 

3,3,50 

1,808 

5,158 

* 

858 

466 

2,977 

2,026 

27,277 

17,340 

HZ  6 

- 

1  575 

6 

12^059 

24 

84,625 

275 

84,900 

y,  1  (all). 

2  156 

9 

ll!411 

32 

114,373 

668 

115,041 

TTT    »7  .) 

■ 

1 175 

30 

4^864 

102 

29,487 

377 

29,864 

TTT    f7  'i 

* 

37  428 

870 

58^791 

1,181 

9/, 000 

1,587 

TTT    "7  !■ 

■ 

74!629 

2,176 

1641247 

6,785 

704!574 

33,513 

1 98,087 

V  •  <5b  i . 

1,302 

3,273 

23,323 

-I  -ITfTC/^ 

TTT    Q  1 
X  V  a  0  ■  1. 

22,086 

2,001 

78,766 

11,061 

134,157 

24,599 

loo,75b 

T^    0  1 

- 

2,233 

54 

10,127 

232 

95,829 

2,240 

98,069 

IV.  S.  3. 

1,486 
84 

8,937 

42,682 

rv.  9. 1. . 

647 

12,429 

IV.  9. 1. 

809 

36 

3,883 

116 

20,679 

301 

21,043 

IV.  9. 1. 

40 

1,090 

191 

10,710 

1.664 

108,934 

170,598 

V.  11,  5. 

816 

81 

2,074 

430 

16,  IH 

14,117 

20,558 

V.  12. 1. 

2,356 

41 

14,105 

417 

72,682 

3,165 

75,847 

V.  12. 1. 

355 

46 

1,948 

288 

15,342 

2,923 

18,265 

V.  12. 1. 

495 

110 

2,210 

621 

18,983 

6,836 

25,819 

V.  12,2. 

- 

2,990 

259 

17,801 

1,846 

88,598 

22,496 

111,094 

V.  12.  3. 

35,976 

906 

98,909 

2,920 

371,105 

5,078 

376,783 

V.  15. 1.  (all). 

1,928 

279 

4,589 

1,511 

24,747 

3,251 

27,998 

V.  15.  2. 

248 

1,054 

0,211 

V.  15.  2. 

956 

3,590 

25,681 

V.  15.  3. 

G03 

z 

2,196 

9,793 

V.  15.  3. 

470 

3,131 

45,070 

V.  15.  3. 

297 

702 

10,462 

V.  15.  3. 

21,623 

409 

83,550 

1,412 

509,450 

7,149 

516,605 

VI.  16.  1. 

l,33i 

438 

3,563 

2,975 

6,652 

8,333 

14,983 

VI.  16.  2. 

(6.)  Analysis  of  a  Return  of  Mills  (Textiles)  employing  Water-power  in  the  four  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  number  supplied  with  auxiliary  steam-power  equal  to 
tlirce-fourths  of  their  nominal  water-power  (marked  in  the  table  "  Adequate  "),  and  otherwise. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ii'eland. 

.  Wales. 

Total. 

u 

ID  ^ 

g  . 

0  0 

0  P 

0  0 

0  g 

g 

g 

«  ? 

5  0 

CS  Q 

^  0 

3  P 

=2  0 

S  0 

CJ  (D 

"1 
0  a 

•rf  s 

tS  g 

£■  jT 

Total. 

•=!  a 

03  a 

f| 

Total. 

0  c 

S| 

adeq 
am-p 

<y  S 
"3  * 

Total. 

0  a 
m  ^ 

oa 

%l 

Total. 

"1 

CP. 
g 

-a 

Total. 

"A 

"A 

A 

>5 

■<  CJ 

'"'aj 

V) 

'"'yj 

m 

CO 

Cotton  - 

45 

17 

194 

256 

6 

2 

12 

20 

2 

2 

51 

19 

208 

278 

Wool 

92 

32 

207 

331 

87 

9 

59 

155 

42 

'4 

0 

52 

246 

i 

'7 

254 

467 

46 

279 

792 

Plax 

IS 

6 

20 

44  ' 

11 

3 

21 

35 

11 

3 

32 

46 

40 

12 

73 

125 

AVorstcd  - 

13 

2 

57 

72 

3 

4 

7 

16 

2 

61 

79 

Silk 

19 

3 

41 

03 

19 

3 

41 

63 

Shoddy  - 

19 

3 

27 

49 

19 

3 

27  ■ 

49 

Hosiery  - 

4 

4 

1 

i 

5 

5 

i 

5 

6 

'5 

'5 

i 

10 

11 

Hemp 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Hair 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lace 

"1 

3 

2 

*i 

3 

Ulastic  - 

2 

2 

Total  -  - 

213 

63 

533 

829 

108 

15 

102 

225 

53 

7 

45 

105 

246 

1 

7 

254 

620 

86 

707 

1,413 

APPENDIX. 
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o. 

ANSWERS  OF  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOHS  AND  SUB-INSPECTORS,  AND 

FURTHER  ANSWERS. 


Contents. 


QUESTIONS  I.-X. 

ANSWERS  :  — 

(1.)  Mr.  Sab-Inspectoi--Mca(lo  Kin^  - 
(2.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Walker  - 
(.S.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  ().sboru 
(4.)  Mr.  „  Bullor 

(5.)  Mr.  „  Cooke-Taylor 

(G.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Coles 
(7.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Cameron 


(8.) 

Mr. 

Henderson 

(9.) 

Mr. 

J) 

Biguold 

(10.) 

Mr. 

)) 

"Woodgate 

(11.) 

Mr. 

)> 

Cramp 

(12.) 

Mr. 

)> 

Oswald 

(13.) 

Mr. 

); 

Lakeniau 

(14.) 

Mr. 

Iloare 

{ir>.) 

Mr. 

Astley 

(IG.) 

Mr. 

Richmond 

(17.) 

Mr. 

Sale  - 

(18.) 

Mr. 

Mostyn 

(19.) 

Mr. 

Faussett 

(20.) 

Mr. 

Sir  W.  Chaytor 

(21.) 

Mr. 

Kindersley 

(22.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Patrick  - 
(2.3.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Gould 
(24.)  Mr.  „  Redgrave 

(2.J.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Whymper 
(2G.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Bowling 
(27.)  - 
(28.) 
(29.) 
(30.) 


(33.) 
(34.) 
(35.) 
(36.) 
(37.) 
(38.) 


QUESTIONS  XI.-XII.  - 

ANSWERS  : 

(1.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Astley 
(2.)  Mr.  .,  Hudson 


10 
11 
12 

14 
IG 
17 
18 
22 
23 
25 
26 
29 
30 
34 
36 
39 
40 
41 
44 
46 
47 
49 
.'jO 
51 


Mi: 

Wood 

61 

Mr. 

Cairns 

G2 

Mr. 

.Tones 

G3 

Mr. 

'> 

Hudson 

65 

Mr. 

Johnston 

65 

Mr. 

Brewer 

72 

Mr 

Beadon 

74 

Mr. 

Beaumont 

77 

Mr. 

J> 

Rickards 

77 

Mr. 

Thornhill 

-  79 

Mr. 

>> 

Stviediuger  - 

79 

Mr. 

)1 

Blenkinsopp  - 

-  86 

Mr. 

?> 

Cullen 

91 

Mr. 

Captain  May 

97 

Mr. 

?? 

Oram 

-  100 

Mr. 

)» 

Eitton 

-  103 

Mr. 

Monsell 

-  114 

115 


116 

IIG 


(3.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Bignold 

-  116 

(4.)  Mr. 

Kindersley 

-   n  7 

(5.)  Mr.  „ 

( )swalil 

117 

(6.)  Mr. 

Sale 

-  117 

(7.)  Mr.  Inspector  Red 

irave  -          -  - 

-  118 

(8.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  .lohnston 

-  118 

(9.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Walker  - 

-  120 

(10.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Hoare 

-  120 

(11.)  Mr. 

Eitton 

-  121 

(12.)  Mr. 

Bowling 

-  123 

(13.)  Mr. 

Mnstyn 

-  124 

(14.)  Mr. 

Cameron 

-  124 

(15.)  Mr.  „ 

Woodgate 

-  125 

(16.)  Mr. 

Meade- King  - 
Captain  May 

-  125 

(17.)  Mr. 

-  126 

(18.)  Mr. 

Monsell 

-  127 

(19.)  Mr. 

Cairns 

-  127 

(20.)  Mr. 

Cramp 

-  127 

(21.)  Mr.  Assistant-Insi 

lector  Coles 

-  127 

(22.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector 

Cooke-Taylor 

-  128 

(23.)  Mr. 

Jones 

-  128 

(24.)  Mr. 

Richmond 

-  128 

(25.)  Mr. 

Henderson  - 

-  129 

(26.)  Mr. 

Lakeraan 

-  129 

(27.)  Mr. 

Osborn 

-  130 

(28.)  Mr. 

Striedinger  - 

-  131 

(29.)  Mr. 

BuUer 

-  132 

(30.)  Mr. 

Redgrave 

-  132 

(31.)  Mr.  „ 

Blenkinsopp  - 

-  133 

(32.)  Mr. 

Beadon 

-  134 

(33.)  Mr. 

Rickards 

-    1 35 

(34.)  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Whymper 

-  135 

(35.)  Mr.  Sub-Inspector 

Gould 

-  136 

(36.)  J\Ir.  „ 

Eaussett 

-  137 

FURTHER  CiUESTIONS  to  INSPECTORS  - 

(/.  As  to  Ornamental  Tile  Works 

b.  As  to  boys  carrying  wet  clay 

c.  As  to  females  in  salt  works  -  -  - 

(/.  As  to  silvering  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process 


RETURN  OF  MODIFICATIONS,  1874-75. 


(1.)  By  Mr.  Redgrave 
(2.)  By  l\Ir.  Baker 


137 

137 
137 
138 
138 


139 
140 


QUESTIONS  FOR  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS  AND  SUB-INSPECTORS. 


I.  — State  the  term  of  your  service  as  an  assistant  in- 
spector or  sub-inspector  of  factories,  and  in  what  districts. 

II.  — Name  the  counties  and  parts  of  counties,  tlie  prin- 
cipal centres  of  indu.'stries,  and  tlie  jirincipal  occu])ations 
carried  on  witliin  your  district,  distinguishing,  as  to  fac- 
tories, those  under  the  Acts  of  IS/-!,  18(J-J,  and  1867  with 
its  amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  respectively;  also  the 
principal  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act,  and  give 
ap]n'oximately  the  nmnbers  of  factories  and  workshops 
under  eacli  of  the  Acts  mentioned,  and  in  the  several 
industries  enumerated. 

III.  — -What  are  the  ordinary  hours  of  commencing  and 
leaving  off  work  in  the  several  occupations?  To  wliat 
extent  is  it  customary  to  work  overtime  under  any  of  the 
statutory  modifications,  or  otherwise?  State  if  any  of 
these  modifications  appear  to  be  unnecessary  or  objection- 

1. 


aide.  State  if  any  fuitlicr  modifications  appear  to  be 
desiraljle. 

IV.  — State  if  any  industries  now  under  the  Acts  of 
18(14  or  18()7  (Factories)  wit-hits  amending  Acts  of  1870 
and  18/1  could,  with  advantage,  he  l)rought  uniicr  the 
Act  of  18/4;  if  any  otherwise,  and  why;  if  any  alteration 
is  desiralde  in  the  line  of  distinction  now  drawn  between 
factories  and  workshops ;  if  any  statutory  provisions  ap- 
l)lical)le  to  the  larger  are  inajiphcable  to  the  smaller  esta- 
blishments, or  vice  versa,  and  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  if  any  be  required,  between  them  ? 

V.  — State  if  there  are  any  industries  or  occui)ations  not 
now  under  Government  inspection  or  statutory  regulation 
as  regards  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  &c.  which 
ought  to  be  i)Iaced  thereunder,  or  otherwise,  and  why? 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


VI—  State  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  present 
mode  of  seeming  education  upon  the  system  of  "  half- 
time,"  and  any  alteration  that  may  be  required  either  as  to 
schools  or  school  certificates. 

VII —  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  sufiiciency  of  the 
present  staff  of  inspectors  for  enforcing  the  Acts,  and  offer 
any  sugfestions  by  which,  hi  your  opinion,  it  might  be 
made  more  effective,  or  for  rendering  the  Acts  more  easy 
of  enforcement. 

VIII. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  system  of 
certifying  surgeons,  their  certificates,  the  places  where 
they  may  be  granted,  the  amount  of  fee  payable,  and  the 


extent  to  which  a  copy  of  the  register  of  birth  might  supply 
the  place  of  a  surgical  certificate  ?  Give  the  resident  ad  - 
dresses  of  your  certifying  surgeons. 

IX.  — What  effects  have  you  observed  upon  the  employ- 
ment or  education  of  children  on  account  of  the  parallel 
operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  18/0,  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  Coal  Mines  and 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Act,  1873? 

X.  — Suggest  any  other  points  for  consideration  touching 
the  matters  legislated  on  in  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts. 


ANSWERS. 


(1.)_From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Meade-King. 

I.  — I  have  served  as  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  since 
October  18()8,  in  the  Manchester  district  only. 

II.  My  sub-division  at  present  embraces  parts  of  the 

counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  including  a  part  of 
Manchester  and  Denton  in  the  former  county,  and  Hyde, 
Northwich,  Altrincham,  and  Knntsford  in  the  latter. 

The  princ'pal  trades  and  occupations  within  my  district 
are  as  follow  : — 


Under  the  Act  of  1874  ; 


Appros. 
Number. 
73 

1 
1 


57 
3 
1 


Cotton  factories      -  -  " 

Silk  -  ■  - 

Wool        „          -         -  - 

Under  the  Act  of  1864  :— 

Fustian  cutting      -  -  - 

Earthenware  .  _  . 

Paper-staining        -  - 

Under  the  Act  of  186/  :— 

Metal  factories,  i.e.,  engineering,  foundries, 

machinery,  &c.    -          -          -          -  120 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders       -  77 

Glass  works           -          -          '          '  ^ 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha       -          -  4 

Paper         -          -          -          -          -  2 

Hats          -    .      -          -          -          -  25 

Salt           -----  9 

Under  the  Act  of  1870:— 

Print  works  _  .  -  -  6 

Bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  including 
calendering  and  finishing  -  -  35 

Warehouses,  in  which  the  processes  of 
"hooking,  lapping,  making-up,  and pack- 
"  ing,"  are  carried  on      -  -  -  90 

Miscellaneous  works  -  -  -  50 

The  principal  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act  are: 

Approx. 

Bricks   -  -  -  -  Numlier. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel 
Lithographic  printing  - 
Rope  and  twine 

Wood  turning  -  -  - 

Smiths  -  -  -  -  -'y  4,000 

Saw-mills  and  joiners    -  -  - 

Chemical  works  ... 
Hats  (at  Hyde  and  Denton) 
Salt  (at  Nortliwich) 

Miscellaneous    .  -  -  - 

III. — Ordinary  Hours  of  Work. 

Commence.  Lea  ve  oil 


Textile  factories  -  -  - 

Fustian-cutting,  summer  months 

„  „       winter  „ 

Metal  factories    -  -  - 

Letter-press  printers  and  book- 
binders -  -  - 
Cahco  printworks,  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works,  &c. 

Warehouses       -  -  . 

Salt  works         -  .  - 

Glass  works 


a.  m. 

6  0 

6  0 

7  0 
6  0 

8  0 
6  0 
8  0 


30 
0 
0 

30 

0 
0 


8  0 


Irres 


gular. 
Continuous  ; 
change  every 
six  hours. 


Occupiers  of  calico  print  works  and  of  some  dyeing  and 
finishing  works  not  unfrequently  avail  themselves  of  the 
modifications  (1st  sched.,  par.  2, 33  &  34  Vict.  c.  62),  which 
authorise  the  employment  of  male  young  persons  of  16 
years  of  age  for  15  hours  a  day,  and  of  females,  young 
persons,  and  children  for  30  minutes  beyond  the  ordinary 
hours  of  work,  under  specified  conditions. 

Young  persons  of  14  years  of  age  and  women  are  em- 
ployed (under  perm.  mod.  14,  sched.,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  103.) 
14  hours  a  day  in  the  publication  of  railway  guides. 
Several  milliners  and  dressmakers  have  obtained  permission 
to  employ  young  persons  of  14  years  of  age  and  women 
14  hours  a  day  under  perm.  mod.  1,  1st  sched.,  34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  104,  commonly  called  the  "  Season-trade  Modifica- 
"  tion." 

However  necessary  the  preceding  modifications,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may  be,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  this  last-mentioned  one  is  both  unnecessary  and  ob- 
jectionable. The  fact  that  only  a  small  minority  of  em- 
ployers have  availed  themselves  of  it  is  a  sufiicient  proof 
that  the  modification  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  clearly 
objectionable  that  girls  and  women  should  be  kept  at  work 
even  in  " busy  seasons,"  many  of  them  not  even  leaving 
the  workrooms  for  meals,  for  14  hours  a  day  in  a  close 
and  heated  atmosphere,  and  be  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes  until  10  o'clock  at  night  or  later.  The  result  of 
some  inquiries  I  made  in  Manchester  on  this  subject  was 
published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for 
the  half-year  ending  31st  Oct.  1872,  page  88. 

No  further  modifications  appear  to  be  desirable. 

IV.  — No  trade  or  industries  nov/  under  the  Acts  of  1864 
or  1867  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  brought  under  the  Act  of 
1874  with  advantage,  except  with  regard  to  the  ages  and 
meal  hours  of  children.  It  seems  unadvisable  to  interfere 
further,  at  present  at  all  events,  with  arrangements  between 
employers  and  employed  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work 
or  of  meals  of  women  and  young  persons. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  render  the  Workshop  Act 
more  in  unison  with  the  Factory  Acts  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  is  a  great  hardship  that  a  manufacturer  of  hats,  for 
example,  who  employs  50  persons  should  be  subject  to 
certain  restrictive  and  expensi\'e  regulations,  from  which 
his  next-door  neighbour,  engaged  in  the  same  trade  and  in 
close  competition  with  him,  is  exempt  because  he  happens  to 
employ  only  49  persons.  All  employers  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  irrespective 
of  the  numbers  of  persons  employed.  It  would  be  well  too 
to  require  similar  attendance  at  school  of  children  employed 
in  workshops  to  that  of  those  employed  in  factories. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  one  line  of  distinction 
should  be  drawn,  and  that  it  should  be  between  textile 
factories  and  all  other  factories  and  workshops,  leaving  the 
Textile  Act  as  it  is  and  placing  all  other  works  under  one 
other  Act. 

V.  — There  are  some  industries  and  occupations  in  this 
district,  which  at  present  claim  immunity  from  all  factory 
and  workshop  legislation,  for  example: — "Home  trade" 
warehouses,  in  which  the  processes  of  "  hooking,  lapping, 
"  making-up,  and  packing,"  are  not  carried  on,  nor  either 
of  them.  In  these  houses  boys  are  employed,  generally  as 
apprentices,  but  not  often  under  14  years  of  age ;  the  work 
is  not  laborious,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  running 
errands.  The  hours  of  work  are,  however,  in  some  instances 
and  seasons,  long. 

The  carrying  of  newspapers  affords  another  occupation  to 
a  vast  number  of  boys  and  girls,  over  whose  education  and 
hours  of  work  we  have  no  control,  by  reason  of  their  not 
being  employed  on  the  premises  of  their  employers. 
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Another  occupation,  to  which  I  would  direct  attention, 
is  that  of  "  carriers."  Nearly  every  man  engaged  in  this 
trade,  and  in  charge  of  a  waggon,  has  the  assistance  of  a 
boy;  these  boys  are  called  "  nippers,"  and  I  am  frequently 
told,  when  trying  to  follow  up  a  boy,  under  13  years  of 
age,  whom  I  have  discovered,  working  "  full  time  "  in  some 
factory  or  workshop,  that  he  has  virtually  set  the  law  at 
defiance  by  becoming  a  "  nipper."  This  occupation  is  a 
dangerous,  though  i)opular  refuge  of  the  most  persistent 
evaders  of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  industries  in 

which  children  are  freqiiently  employed  :  — 

Street-hawkers. 

Bricklayers  1       •  t  j. 
T>  ■  4.  t-  assistants. 

Faint  ers  J 

Telegraph  messengers. 

Canal  navigation. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  retail  shops.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  factory  and  workshop 
legislation  to  sanction  the  employment,  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  night,  behind  the  counter  of  a  retail  shop,  of 
women  and  girls  who  have  previously  worked  the  legal 
number  of  hours  in  a  workroom  of  the  same  establishment ; 
but  frequent  complaints  are  ma<le  of  such  em])loyment,  and 
we  have  no  means  of  preventing  it. 

VI.  — The  most  notable  deficiency  in  the  present  mode  of 
securing  education  upon  the  "  half-time  "  system  consists 
perhaps  in  the  disinclination  of  many  schoolmasters  to 
admit  such  pupils  into  their  schools,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  a  po.sitive  denial.  Children  employed  in  brick- 
fields often  experience  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to 
schools. 

Schoolmasters,  whose  time  is  fully  occupied,  complain 
generally  of  the  additional  task  imposed  on  them  of  fill- 
ing up  the  requisite  certificates  of  attendance  ;  this  may, 
in  a  measure,  be  alleviated  by  some  alteration  in  the  form 
of  certificate  at  present  prescribed,  and  by  compelling  the 
employer  to  enter  the  names  of  such  children  as  he  may 
employ  in  the  school  certificate  book  l)efore  it  is  sent  to  the 
school. 

VII.  — In  large  manufacturing  centres  such  as  this,  the 
present  staff  is  insufficient  in  number  to  enforce  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  various  provisions  of  the  diiferent  Acts,  in 
all  cases. 

To  allude  more  particularly  to  the  "workshops,"  much 
time  and  labour  has  to  be  expended,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  discovering  them,  and  subsequently,  unless  they  receive 
more  frequent  visitation  and  supervision  than  the  present 
staff  is  able  to  afford,  the  occupiers  are  too  apt  to  neglect 
or  forget  the  instructions  and  explanations  which  have  been 
impressed  upon  them.  Prosecutions — a  somewhat  harsh 
and  objectionable  means  of  enforcing  compliance — would 
doubtless  be  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  at  present, 
could  the  workshops  be  more  frequently  visited.  Any  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  office  work  and  clerical  duties, 
such  as  weekly  reports  of  employment,  detailed  accounts 
of  expenses,  copying,  &c,,  which  at  present  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time,  would  of  course  enable 
the  sub-inspector  to  give  more  personal  sujiervision  to  the 
factories  and  workshops  ;  but  the  employment  of  a  class  of 
men  subordinate  to  the  sub-inspectors,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  at  the  same  time  the  most  advantageous  and 
economical  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 
Sucli  men  might  be  employed  by  the  week,  day,  or  even 
hour,  and  could  render  great  assistance  to  the  sub-inspec- 
tors in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as,  for  examjile,  by  visiting 
the  parents  of  children  found  illegally  employed,  follow- 
ing up  such  children,  procuring  certificates  of  births,  and 
other  requisite  evidence  for  prosecutions  ;  and  especially 
useful  would  they  be  in  assisting  to  detect  cases  of  illegal 
employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  by 
night.  Unscrupulous  employers  are  apt  to  rely  occa- 
sionally on  the  supposition  that  the  sub-inspector,  who 
is  engaged  in  a  tiring  occupation  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  is  not  likely  to  be  often  similarly  engaged  by  night. 
At  all  events,  the:  ciiance  is  in  their  favour,  and  they  dare 
at  times  to  run  a  risk,  which  they  would  be  less  willing  to 
incur  if  it  were  known  that  we  occasionally  employed  an 
extra  pair  of  eyes  by  night. 

VIII.  — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  certifying 
surgeons  might  with  advantage  be  maintainerl  as  it 
[)rc\-ails  at  present,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  textile  factories 
under  the  Act  of  18/4.  And  a  periodical  sanitary  in- 
spection of  such  factories  would  doubtless  be  efficiently 
performed  by  them,  and  prove  a  satisfactory  and  valuable 
service.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  necessary  visits  to 
small  works,  for  the  purpose  of  "  cei'tif3ang  "  one  or  two 


young  persons,  cause  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
employers,  some  of  whom,  from  forgetfulness.  and  others 
pa-haps  in  consideration  of  the  fee,  which  they  can  ill 
altord  to  pay,  fail  to  give  the  requisite  notice  to  the  cer- 
titymgr  sm-geon  for  weeks,  and,  in  many  instances,  months 
after  the  engagement  of  a  fresh  boy  or  'girl  under  16  years 
or  age.  ' 

In  the  smaller  works  I  think  it  would  be  advantac^eous 
to  allow  a  copy  of  the  register  of  bh-th  (a  far  more  certain 
proof  of  age)  to  supply  the  place  of  a  surgical  certificate. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  : — 

George  Pettinger,  Esq.,  M.D.,  93,  Great  Jackson 
Street,  Manchester. 

F.  M.  Pierce,  Esq.,  M.D.,  361,.  Oxford  Road,  Man- 
chester. 

Dr.  Ilderton,  Fairfield,  Near  Manchester. 

J.  H.  Billing,  Esq.,  361,  Stockport  Road,  Longsight, 

Near  Manchester. 
J.  H.  Larmuth,  Esq.,  Sale,  Near  Manchester. 
S.  Beecroft,  Esq.,  Hyde,  Near  Manchester. 
Dr.  Stevenson,  Stretford,  Near  Manchester. 
Dr.  Dixon,  Hartford,  Noithwich,  Cheshire. 
J.  S.  Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

X. — With  respect  to  the  employment  of  'children,  young 
persons,  and  women  in  workshop's,  the  hours  of  work  seem 
to  been  unnecessarily  elastic.  The  hours  of  six  in  the 
morning  and  eir/ht  at  night,  could,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rierice  enables  me  to  judge,  be  substituted  as  the  extreme 
limits  between  which  such  employment  shall  take  place, 
for  the  present  limits  of  five  in  the  morning  and  nine 
at  night,  without  causing  disturliance  or  inconvenience  to 
any  trade. 

Much  difficulty  experienced  in  enforcing  the  Workshop 
Act  would  be  removed  if  the  occupiers  were  com]3elled  to 
hang  up  an  abstract  of  the  Act  in  the  workshops,  setting 
forth  the  hours  of  work  and  of  meals,  which  hours  should  he 
binding,  in  the  absence  of  notice  of  alteration  to  the  sub- 
inspector. 

W.  0.  Meade-King. 


(2.) — Fkom  Me.  Assistant- Inspector  Walker. 


I.  — I  was  appointed  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  in 
February  1838  and  an  assistant-inspector  in  January  1S6S. 
For  the  first  three  years  I  had  charge  of  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict, and,  subsequently,  of  the  Dundee  district.  As 
assistant  inspector  I  have  the  supervision  of  the  following 
districts  in  England  :  Leeds,  Rochdale,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  of  all  Scotland. 

II.  — My  district  includes  all  Scotland ;  and  in  England 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Paisley,  Arbroath,  Alierdeen,  Hawick, 
Galashiels,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Middlesbro',  Leeds,  Hull,  Rochdale,  and  Burnley. 

The  principal  manufactures  under  the  Act  of  1874  are 
cotton,  flax,  jute,  silk,  and  wool. 

Under  the  Act  of  1864,  earthenware,  lucifer  matches, 
percussion  caps,  cartridges,  paper  staining,  and  fustian 
cutting. 

Under  the  Act  of  1867,  blast  furnaces,  copper  mills,  iron 
mills  or  forges,  iron,  cojiper,  and  brass  foundries,  machinery 
or  any  article  of  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  which  steam, 
water,  or  any  other  mechanical  power  is  used,  india-rubber 
or  gutta-percha,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  letterpress  jirint- 
ing  and  bookbinding,  and  all  premises  in  which  50  or  more 
persons  are  employed  in  any  manufacturing  process. 

Under  the  Act  of  1871,  print  works  and  bleach  works. 

Under  the  Workshops  Acts  of  1867;  1870,  and  1871, 
workshops  of  all  descriptions. 

I  am  not  at  present  able  to  state  with  anything  like 
accuracy  the  number  of  factories  and  workshojis  under  the 
several  Act  of  Paiiiament,  but  will  prepare  such  a  list,  if 
required. 

HI. — lu  textile  works  in  England,  and  in  some  few  in 
Scotland,  the  hours  of  work  are  usually  from  6  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.,  less  l  i  hours  for  meals.  Generally,  in  Scotland, 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  less  2  hours  for  meals, 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


In  iron  works  in  England  the  hours  of  work  are  as 
under : — 

Monday,  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  less  1  hour  ^ 
for  dinner        -  -  '    r  j'     n  ' 

Tuesday,   Wednesday,   Thursday,  l<riday,  from 
G  a.m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  less  H  hours  for  meals    -  40 

Saturday,  from  6  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.,  less  halt  an  ^_ 
hour  for  breakfast        -  -  '  '  ' 


In  all,  per  week 


hours  54 


In  the  same  class  of  iron  works  in  Scotland  the  hours  of 
work  are — 

From  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,   Friday,  less  2  hours  ^_ 

for  meals         -  -  "  ",      i  ip 

On  Saturday  from  G  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.,  less  halt 
an  hour  f'ov  breakfast    -  -          -  " 


In  all,  per  week 


hours  51 


Overtime  is  worked  in  season  trades,  millinery  and  dress- 
making establishments,  also  in  letterpress  printing,  iron 
founding,  and  print  works.  These  modifications  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  open  to  objection,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  further  modifications  would  be  desirable. 

IV.  -— I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  industries  under  the 
Acts  of  1864  or  1867,  or  the  amending  Acts  of  18/0  and 
1871  coidd,  with  advantage,  be  brought  under  the  Act  of 
1874.  The  only  change  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest 
is  that  the  hour's  of  work  in  worksho[is  should  he  assimi- 
lated to  those  in  factories,  and  that  premises  in  which  a 
less  number  than  50  persons  are  employed  should  be  made 
factories. 

V.  — I  am  of  opinion  that  confectionery  works  should  be 
placed  under  the  Factory  and  Worksbops  Acts.  For  a 
time  it  was  understood  that  these  works  were  embraced  by 
the  existing  Acts,  but,  in  a  case  tried  last  year  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow,  it  was  decided  that  confectionery 
works  came  under  the  Bakehouse  Act,  so  that  children  of 
any  age  may  be  employed  in  these  works  from  5  a.m.  to 
9  p.m. 

I  think  also  that  women,  young  persons,  and  children 
employed  in  retail  shops  should  be  placed  under  supervision. 
Their  hoiu's  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  midnight,  which  I 
consider  most  objectionable.  At  present  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  industry  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  existing 
Acts. 

VI.  — I  think  the  present  mode  of  securing  education 
xi]ion  the  principle  of  half  time,  by  children  being  employed 
in  two  sets,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  enforcing  atten- 
dance at  school  three  hours  a  day,  v/orks  very  well.  I  dis- 
approve of  the  alternate  day  system,  and  would  only  allow 
it  to  be  adopted  in  exceptional  cases,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  inspector  for  the  district. 

VII.  — I  think  the  present  mode  of  administering  the 
law  by  two  inspectors,  possessing  concurrent  authority  and 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  from  whose  judg- 
ment there  is  virtually  no  appeal,  is  open  to  great  objections.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  staff  of  ins])ectors  should  be  increased 
to  at  least  four  (the  number  appointed  under  the  original 
Act  of  1833),  who  should  practically  form  aboard,  to  which 
all  matters  connected  with  the  department  should  l)e  re- 
ferred, and  perhaps  a  chief  commissioner  might  be  added, 
who  should  act  as  chairman,  and  be  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  Government  and  the  department. 
While  the  above  arrangement  would  relieve  the  Home 
Office  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  it  would 
also  insure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
throughout  the  country.    1  have  been  informed  that  when 
the  office  of  assistant  inspector  was  created,  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867,  when  the  work  of  the 
department  was  very  much  increased,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hardy  being  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Office,  to  increase  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  four,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
views  of  the  Government  were  not  carried  out.    I  also 
think  that  the  office  of  assistant  inspector   should  be 
abolished,  the  duties  of  which  are  almost  nominal,  and 
differing  very  little  from  thdse  of  a  sub-inspector. 

I  would  also  abolish  the  office  of  '"  junior  sub-inspector." 
As  a  rule,  inexperienced  young  men  are  not  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  sub-inspector,  which  require  consider- 
able tact,  judgment,  and  discretion;  and  I  consider  the 
salary  they  receive  (200^.  a  yenv)  altogether  inadequate  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  proper  social  position  in  inaiiu- 
facturing  and  commercial  districts,  where  money  is  so 


much  deferred  to.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  absence 
of  such  social  position  must  necessarily  lessen  the  inlluence 
they  should  possess  with  magistrates,  mill  owners,  and 
others  with  whom  they  are  constantly  brought  into  official 
contact. 

VIII.  — I  approve  very  highly  of  the  present  system  of 
certifying  surgeons,  their  certificates,  the  ])laces  where 
granted  {i.  e.  the  places  where  the  children  and  young 
persons  are  employed,  with  slight  exceptions),  and  I  think 
that  the  copy  of  register  of  birth  should  only  l)e  supple- 
men '.ary  to  the  surgical  certificate  and  not  supersede  it. 

The  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  will  be  furnished 
by  the  sub-inspectors  of  the  respective  sub-divisions, 

IX.  — I  am  not  enabled  to  give  any  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  my  own  experience. 

X.  —  I  would  suggest  that  in  future  it  should  be  illegal  to 
l)lace  the  boilers  of  steam  engines  under  any  room  in  which 
any  person  is  em})loyed. 

Qy.  Water  Mills. — I  am  also  of  opinion  that  more  strin- 
gent measures  should  be  adopted  to  protect  the  workers  in 
fiax  wet  sjiinning  mills  from  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
hot  ^^'ater  troughs  and  from  spray  from  the  revolving 
spindles.  I  codsider  it  should  be  made  compulsory  to  place 
tight-fitting  covers  over  the  troughs,  and  aprons  or  splash 
boards  in  front  of  the  spindles. 


(3.) — Fkoji  Mk.  Sub-Inspectok  Osbokn, 


I.  — I  was  appointed  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  in  June 
1868,  and  had  charge  of  the  Blackburn  sub-division,  which 
included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north-east  division  of 
Lancashire;  when  Blackburn  ceased  to  be  a  resident  centre 
in  18/3,  I  was  transferred  to  the  Rochdale  sub-division. 

The  Rochdale  sub-division  consists  of  parts  of  Lancashire 
and  of  Yorkshire,  comprising  Rochdale,  Burnley,  Baeup, 
and  the  Rossendale  Valley,  Todmorden,  Shaw  and  Royton 
and  Hebden  Bridge. 

The  district  includes  over  1,000  places  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  a[)proximately  between  300  and  400  workshops. 

II.  — The  principal  industries  under  the  several  Acts  are 
as  follows : — 


Act  of  1874._ 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  - 
AVoollen     „  „ 
Silk  „  „  - 

Worsted     „  „ 

Act  of  1864. 

Fustian  and  velvet  cutting 

Act  of  1867. 

Iron  founding  - 
Millvvrighting  -  -  - 

Machine  making 
Letterpress  printing 
Clothing  .  .  - 

Paper    -  -  -  - 

Card-making  for  cotton  and  woollen 
Heald  knitting  -  -  - 

Acts  of  1870  and  1871. 

Printworks  ... 
Dye  works        -  -  . 

Bleachworks     -  -  - 

Workshop  Acts  (approximately). 
Millinery,  &c.  -  -  - 

Brickfields       -  -  . 

Clothiers  -  -     ,  - 

Ropemakers  - 
Cloggers  ... 
Heald  knitters  ... 


-  614 

-  100 

-  4 

-  3 


63 


,  82 

-  42 

-  2 

-  I 

-  5 

-  4 

-  17 

-  20 

-  3 

-  50 

-  40 

-  20 

-  15 

-  100 

-  10 


Besides  about  40  fulling  and  finishing  mills  ;  and  sundry 
miscellaneous  workshops,  such  as  brnshmakers,  tinners, 
bobbin-turners,  upholsterers,  joiners,  &c. 

III. — In  textile  factories  the  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m. 
to  5.30  p.m-,  and  on  Saturdays  to  1  p.m. ;  during  tlie  past 
winter  some  mills  commenced  at  6.30  a.m. 

In  the  iron  and  machine  trade,  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m. 
on  Monday,  and  6  a.m.  on  other  days,  to  5.30  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  to  12.30  p.m. 

Fustian-cutters  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays 
to  2  p.m.  Some,  however,  have  adopted  the  Juctoiy 
hours. 
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Clothiers,  milliners,  and  letterpress  printers  vary  in  their 
lioiirs,  cointnencinfT  at  (i  a.m.,  7  a.m.,  or  8  a.m.;  milliners 
in  some  few  cases  at  9  a.m.,  cloggers  likewise. 

In  other  trades  (!  a.m.  to  G  p.m.  are  the  usual  hours. 

Overtime  under  the  modifications  is  not  frequent.  In 
iron  foundries  the  extra  3U  minutes  are  occasionally 
necessary  to  run  the  metal. 

In  letterpress  printing  it  is  confined  to  the  publishing 
night  of  the  local  newspapers. 

In  millinery  establishments,  if  connected  with  a  retail 
shop,  the  half-holiday  is  usually  on  a  day  other  than 
Saturday  ;  and  the  3()-day  permissions  to  work  extra  time 
have  proved  suflicient  to  cover  the  busy  seasons,  which 
seems  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  curtailing  the  statutory 
modifications  in  these  instances  without  disadvantage  to 
the  employer,  and  with  advantage  to  the  employed,  who, 
if  apprentices,  have  to  give  the  extra  time  without  any 
corresponding  compensation. 

It  appears  desirable  that  the  weekly  hall-holiday  should 
l)e  extended  to  all  workshops,  irrespective  of  numbers 
emjiloyed  ;  as  a  rule,  the  fewer  the  hands,  the  more  work 
there  is  for  them  to  do.  Moreover  as,  where  the  half- 
holiday  is  given  on  any  other  day  than  Saturday,  the  half- 
holiday  is  not  really  so  valuable  a  rest  as  where  it  is 
followed  by  the  Sunday,  the  eight  half-days  or  four  whole 
days  given  by  Factory  Acts  might  fairly  be  given  in  work- 
shops. The  ])resent  time  is  also  a  favourable  one  for  con- 
sidering whether  8  p.m.  should  not  be  the  latest  limit  of 
ordinary,  and  9  p.m.  of  extraordinary  work. 

The  whole  question  of  modifications  appears  a  difficult 
one.  As  they  stand  at  present,  the  textile  emploj'er  is  the 
only  capitalist  within  the  scope  of  the  Acts  who  is  debarred 
from  relief. 

It  would  seem  feasible  to  de\ase  means  to  allow  him 
under  regulated  conditions  to  recover  time  lost  by  failure 
of  water  power,  or  breakdowns  of  steam  engine  or  mill- 
gearing,  which  frequently  cause  serious  loss. 

Exceptional  circumstances  also  sometimes  occur  which 
make  it  desirable  there  should  be  reasonable  relief. 

IV.  — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  10  hour  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1874  could,  with  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  be 
made  the  universal  rule,  incorporating  as  exce])tions  such 
modifications  as  appear  necessary  for  the  industries  under 
the  Acts  of  18(54,  1867,  1870,  and  1871. 

I  also  think  the  line  of  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops  might  be  obliterated. 

V.  — Em])loyment  in  retail  shops  is  the  only  occnpiition 
I  am  aware  of  as  not  under  statutory  regulation,  and  there 
appear  great  obstacles  to  bringing  it  under  Govenmient 
insjiection  with  any  equivalent  benefit. 

VI.  — The  present  requirement  of  10  hours  of  schooling 
per  week  for  a  child  employed  in  a  workshoj)  is  anomalous 
and  inadequate. 

The  half-time  system  is  most  admirably  adajitpd  for  an 
industrial  population,  combining  training  in  a  handicraft, 
and  habits  of  industry  concurrently  with  school-work,  a 
variation  of  pursuit  well  fitted  for  the  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  a  child. 

Continuous  work  for  10  hours  on  one  day  cannot  be 
beneficial  to  a  young  child's  ])bysique;  and  three  hours  of 
real  instruction  is  as  much  as  the  child-brain  can  [)ossibly 
assimilate. 

The  alternate  day  system  has  already  caused  much  con- 
fusion at  schools  where  the  half-time  system  was  natu- 
ralised, and  several  firms  who  commenced  with  it,  have 
already  given  it  up  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  half-timers  at  some  schools  is  so  large 
that  the  filling  up  of  the  certificates  is  no  light  task  for  the 
schoolmaster. 

The  certificate  might  be  simplified  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, and  the  master  thereby  relieved  from  the  needless 
labour  of  writing  the  figures  for  each  day.* 

VII.  — I  am  of  ojiinion  the  present  staff  is  not  suflicient, 
as  the  districts  have  been  increased,  and  the  duties  at  the 
expense  of  extra  strain  upon  the  inspecting  staff.  There 
is  no  diminution  of  the  necessity  for  careful  inspection  of 


*  Note.— I  horcby  certify  tliat  the  iiiiclei'mciitioncd  cliililren  cin- 
(1  ill  111,- |:ii'l(.rv'o£       '  ,  sitiuiled  in'  ,  liiM'O 

iili.iiilrii  III!   I  kept,  by  me  at  ,  (or  the  number  ofliou  is 

(v,^f Miiil  :i,l  lilio /ii-0;i)pr  time  on  each  day  duriii;-' tlie  week  eiidiiin 
on  Saturday,  the  day  of      '  ,  one  tlK>us:ind  riiilil  Inuidri'il 

and  ,  'W>f!i  (he  exceptions  specified  iu  tlie  eoluir.u  o|i|i,i.si(r  I 

names,  and  that  tlie  eauses  of  absence  stated  .ire  true  to  the  best  ot  my 
Vjclief.— i'roposed  alterations  are  underlined. 


ketones;  as  the  great  numl,er  of  minor  irregularities 
Uemonstrates.  Managers  and  persons  in  charge  ot  the 
(  etails  required  by  the  law  are  frequently  changino-  and 
tlien-  .saccessors  need  often  instruction  as  to  the  best  mode 
ot  I  ullillmg  their  duties  on  these  points.  Then  there  arc 
tlie  complaints  of  workpeople  which  require  promiit  atten- 
tion, &CC.  ^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  depaitment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  has  so  vastly  increased  that  it  would  ajinear 
desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  at  any  rate 
to  the  ongmal  number,  who  should  form  a  board,  ijresided 
over  by  an  inspector-general,  the  medium  of  official  com- 
munication with  the  Home  Secretary.  Thus  uniformity  of 
action  would  be  secured.  A  sub-ins]>ector  of  avera^^e 
abi  ity  should  be  able  to  discharge  most  of  the  functions 
laid  down  m  the  instructions  to  assistant  inspectors,  tmd 
two  grades  of  oflicers  appear  quite  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes. 

yni._— I  think  the  present  system  of  certifying  surgeons 
and  their  certificates  valuable  on  the  point  of  "health  and 
"  strength  "  of  the  person  to  be  certified,  but  on  the  point 
of  _  age  valueless  in  doubtful  cases,  without  documentary 
evidence  of  actual  age ;  as  there  is  no  reliable  physiolo- 
gical test  of  actual  age,  and  the  possibility  of  children 
])assmg  before  the  actual  age,  is  to  be  strongly  guarded 
against,  as  an  injustice  to  parents  who  are  conscientious, 
or  whose  children  are  not  lucky  enough  to  look  older  than 
they  are.  I  think  the  places  where  the  certificates  may  be 
granted  should  not  be  further  altered.  To  guard  against, 
j)ersonation,  &c.,  the  rule  could  not  safely  be  relaxed  in 
the  case  of  factories  where  more  than  five  are  employed. 
The  fees  appear  adequate,  and  I  think  the  certified  cojiy 
of  birth  register  should  be  procurable  for  six]jencc,  anil 
supplement  the  surgical  certificate. 

The  certifying  surgeons  of  my  district  are  as  follows  :— 
W.  Stanwell,  Esq.,  Rochdale. 
R.  H.  Leach,  Esq.,  Shaw,  near  Oldham, 
W.  M.  Coultate,  Esq.,  Burnley. 
W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Bacup. 
J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Newchureh. 
Kincaid  Pitcairn,  Esq.,  LittIe])orougli. 
W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorks. 
C.  W.  'J'horpe,  Esq.,  Todmorden. 
T.  C.  Law,  Esq.,  Padibam,  near  Burnley. 
J.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  Royton,  near  Oldham. 

IX. — I  have  not  at  present  any  experience  to  record  witli 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Children  Act, 
187.1 

In  the  towns  where  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1871),  has  been  jiut  in  force  by  seliool  boards,  there  is  no 
doubt  its  ojieration  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  educa- 
tional stages  jirevious  to  half-time  age;  but  outside  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  these  boards  there  are  probal)ly  still  a  large 
number  of  children  who  will  not  go  to  scliool  till  tliey 
commence  work. 

With  regard  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  less 
amount  of  schooling  required,  and  the  lower  age  for  full- 
time  work,  has  an  influence  in  determining  parents  in  reach 
of  such  emploj^ment  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  children. 
In  several  instances  where  children  have  been  returned  to 
short-time  who  had  passed  the  surgeon  under  age,  those 
children  have  been  removed  by  the  parents  to  a  colliery  fur 
the  above  reasons. 

There  appears  no  adequate  argument  for  supposing 
children  employed  in  collieries  or  workshops  \vill  att;iin  the 
desirable  minimum  of  elementary  education  within  less 
time,  or  with  less  school  attendance  than  those  cmjjloytd  in 
factories. 


X. 

Suggestion  A.— That  all  industries  where  steam-power 
is  employed  should  thereby  be  constituted  factories  (irre- 
spective of  the  persons  employed),  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  proper  fencing  of  the  flywheel  and  crank-races. 

Suggestion  B. — That  it  should  l)e  made  com])u]sory 
on  all  occu])iers,  where  steam-|iower  is  used,  to  ha\e  their 
steam  boilers  thoroughly  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by 
a  competent  engineer,  who  shall  fill  up  a  certificate  in  such 
form  as  shall  be  ajjpointed,  and  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  retained  at  the  place,  the  other  to  be  forwarded  at  once 
(o  the  inspector  of  the  district,  who  shall  file  the  .same,  and 
report  at  once  any  failure  to  provide  sucli  certificate  \\  ithin 
the  prescribed  period.  Penalties  to  lie  similar  to  those  for 
neglect  to  fence  dangerous  machinery,  and  cumulative.  A 
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book  of  forras,  similar  to  a  cheque  book  in  principle,  might 
be  issued  by  the  Home  Office. 

Suggestion  C— That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accidents  in 
factories,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  coroner  to  notify 
the  local  sub-inspector  of  the  time  and  place  of  inquest, 
that  he  may  attend  if  it  seems  desii-able. 

Suggestion  D.— By  the  final  clause  of  sect.  Ixxiii. 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15,  1844,  young  persons  who  are  mechanics 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  if  "  working 
"  in  making  and  repairing  the  machinery  of  the  factory. 
The  spirit  of  this  would  appear  to  be  to  give  opportunity 
for  repairs,  &c.,  at  otherwise  excepted  times  But  by  the 
Act  of  1867,  young  persons  cannot  work  on  Good  Friday  or 
Christmas  day,  "  except  in  the  factory,"  as  aforesaid,  so  that 
while  a  macMnist  can  send  his  staff  to  work  on  machinery  in 
the  factory  where  repairs  are  required  on  these  days,  a  miU- 
'wTkjht  who  repairs  mill-gearing,  &e.,  and  whose  work 
requires  the  appliances  of  his  own  estabbshment,  cannot 
employ  his  own  young  persons  in  his  own  factory  for  what 
is  an  analogous  purpose.  Most  cotton  and  other  mills  stop 
for  one  or  more  days  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  them  that  these  heavy  repaii'S  should  be 
executed  during  the  stoppage.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  relief  on  this  point  to  the  firm  who 
perform  these  repairs. 

Suggestion  E.— That  the  certifying  surgeon  should  at 
some  fixed  period  see  all  the  registered  hands  in  each 
factory.  I  have  often  observed  cases  of  ophthalmia,  &c., 
evidently  aggravated  by  dust  and  gas,  and  cases  of  epilepsy, 
&c..  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  so  that  it  seems  desirable 
in  sanitary  interests. 

Suggestion  F. — When  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
is  generally  adopted,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  that 
department  to  have  a  register  of  the  exact  ages  of  the 
children  and  their  standards  of  proficiency,  in  each  local 
centre.  An  extract  from  this  might  take  the  place  of  the 
certified  copy  of  age  register,  and  these  registers  might  be 
open  to  the  certifying  surgeon,  and  the  sub-inspector  of 
factories. 

Suggestion  G.— That  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
districts  at  present,  the  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  1870, 
which  exempts  children  under  any  of  the  Labour  Acts  from 
its  operation  should  be  repealed,  and  the  attendance  of 
children  so  employed  should  be  a  matter  for  the  educational 
authorities  to  carry  out. 

Suggestion  H. — That  it  should  be  incumbent  on 
school  boards  to  furnish  the  local  sub-inspectors  of  factories 
with  a  monthly  return  of  any  children  they  may  by  their 
officers  find  to  be  employed  short-time  or  full-time  in  any 
industry  under  age. 

Suggestion  I. — Considering  that  the  fingers  are  the 
most  important  tools  of  a  worker  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  that  there  are  many  accidents  to  children 
from  cleaning  machines  in  motion,  that  it  be  illegal  to  allow 
any  child  to  clean  any  machine  or  part  of  a  machine  while 
in  motion. 

E.  H.  OSBORN. 

Rochdale,  12  May  1875. 


(4.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Buller. 


I.  — Sub-inspector,  16  years  service.  First  in  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  and  Oldham  district ;  afterwards  in  the 
Western  district,  which  at  the  time  of  my  entering  on  it, 
included  12  counties  ;  six  in  England,  viz.,  Hants,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  and  six  in  Wales, 
viz.,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Glamorgan, 
and  Monmouth. 

Counties. 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  (now)  half  of  Somerset  (but  I 
had  to  go  through  the  other  half  previous  to  giving 
it  up.) 

II.  — Principal  centres  of  industries  and  principal  occupa- 
tions carried  on  within  my  district. 

Factories. 

Yeovil  and  Torrington,  gloves. 
Bridgewater,  bricks. 
Crewkerne  and  Yeovil,  flax  mills. 
CuUompton  and  neighbourhood  (down    to  Exeter j, 
paper  mills. 

Wellington,  North  Tawton,  South  Moltou,  woollen 
mills. 

Chard,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  lace  mills. 


Under  Act  of  1874. 
Flax 
Wool 
Silk 
Lace 
Hair 

Under  Act  of  1864. 

Potteries,  &c. 
Paper  staining 
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Under  Act  of  1867  (as  amended  by  Acts  of  1870  and 
1871),  about  500,  of  which. 

Gloves  -  -          -  11 

Paper  mills     -  -  -  24 

Bricks  -  -  -  12 

Workshops. — Principal  industries. 

All  through  the  district,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  car- 
pentering, blacksmithing,  &c. 
Yeovil  and  Torrington,  gloves. 

Exmouth,    Budleigh  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  Seaton, 

Colyton,  &c.,  pillow  lace.  , 
Crediton,  shoes. 

Total  number  of  factories  about  590. 

Total  number  of  workshops.  This  I  am  quite  unable  to 
give  with  anything  approaching  to  accuracy,  but  after  going 
through  the  trade  directories,  I  estimate  the  total  number 
of  workshops  in  my  district,  or  rather,  in  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset,  (the  whole  of 
which  I  shall  have  been  required  to  go  through),  to  be, 
counting  villages  and  all,  from  10,000  to  12,000.  I  should 
consider  this  to  be  under  than  over  the  mark.  About  4,000 
have  been  visited  in  Devon  and  Somerset. 


III. —  a.m.  p.m. 

Tailoring  usually  from  6  to  7 
Shoemaking  „  „  6  to  7 
Saddlering  ,,  ,,  6  to  7 
Blacksmithing    ,,        „    6  to  6  in  towns 


I  Formerly 
I  from 
I  6  a.m.  to 
6  to  7  in  some  parts  \   8  p.m. 
of  the  country.J 
Brickmaking     „        „     6  to  6,  but  subject  to  overtime. 
Dressmaking     „        „     8  to  7  or ;  T  Formerly 

5  past  8  to  8,  but  sub-  I  any 
ject  to  constant  overtime.  J  hours. 
These  six  trades  seem  to  be  the  trades  in  which  the 
longest  hours  are  worked,  but  brickmaking  is  now  getting 
into  regular  factory  hours. 

Gloving  from      -  -  -    I  past  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Textile  factories  -  -  -  -  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Paper  mills  from  -  -          -  -   6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

and  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 
Collars  from       -  -  -  -   8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Pillow  lace,  children,  from  about  -  9  a.m,  to  4  p.m. 

As  regards  overtime,  dressmakers  and  outfitters  seem  to 
work  overtime  to  the  greatest  extent,  especially  the  former. 
Brickmakers  used  to  do  so,  but  not  so  much  now.  In  these 
trades,  as  well  as  in  those  of  rope-makers  and  sailmakers, 
I  certainly  think  the  power  of  granting  overtime  notices  is 
necessary  ;  only  I  would  make  it  compulsory  on  workshop 
occupiers  to  put  up  such  notices  conspicuously. 

As  regards  paper  mills,  the  extraordinary  number  of  ex- 
ceptions, i.e.,  as  to  working  at  nights ;  the  working  accord- 
ing to  the  accustomed  liours  of  the  trade ;  the  being  so 
many  hours  m  attendance  at  the  mill ;  the  exceptions  as 
to  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  the  eight  half-holidays  in 
the  year,  &c.,  render  it  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  Act  being 
fully  cai'ried  out. 

IV. — I  cannot  see  why  potteries,  foundries,  engineering 
establishments,  glove  and  collar  establishments  (both  facto- 
ries and  workshops),  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  might  nob 
be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  only  I  would  let  them  fix 
their  hours  from  6  to  6,  from  7  to  7,  or  from  8  to  8,  ad  lib. 
The  10  hours  a  day  are  scarcely  ever  exceeded  in  these 
trades  in  the  West  of  England. 

Printers  could  not,  I  think,  well  be  brought  under  the 
Act  of  1874.    Their  work  is  so  much  required  at  night. 

In  paper  miUs  too,  the  loss  of  paper  caused  unavoidably 
by  the  stopping  and  re-starting  of  the  machine  is  said  to 
be  so  great  that  it  would  not  do  to  put  them  under  the 
same  law  as  other  factories. 

Dressmakers,  tailors,  sailmakers,  shipbuilders,  and  other 
season  trades,  could  not,  I  think,  well  be  brought  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  at  all  events  at  present.  Their  work  is  so 
fluctuating. 

As  regards  the  line  of  distinction  now  drawn  between 
factories  and  workshops,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  im- 
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provement ;  but  I  would  have  surgical  certificates  enforced 
in  all  workshops,  and  I  would  have  Government  fix  a  fair 
fee  (aboUshing  the  6d.  fee,  which  is  held  by  medical  men  to 
be  a  great  insult  to  them)  and  pay  ii  themselves.' 

V.  — It  seems  to  nie  that  what  between  the  Factory  Acts, 
the  Workshop  Acts,  the  Bakehouse  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act,  the  Mining  Acts  (both  coal  and  metallifer- 
ous), the  Chimney-sweej)  Act,  &c.,  there  is  h;irdly  any 
manufacturing  industry  which  is  not  now  nominally  under 
legislative  regulation. 

VI.  — The  two  chief  defects  of  the  half-time  system  under 
the  Workshop  Act  are,  it  seems  to  me, — 

1st.  The  difficulty  of  pro\ang  that  the  child  is  under  13 ; 
at  present  if  a  child  chooses  to  swear  that  he  is  over  13,  the 
only  way  of  checkmating  him  is  by  getting  the  register  of 
his  birth,  and  this  in  very  many  cases  is  not  to  be  got. 

I  would  cast  on  the  employer  and  parent  the  onus  of 
proving  by  means  of  a  register,  &c.,  that  the  child  is  above 
the  requisite  age,  and  this  I  would  do  not  only  under  the 
Workshop  Act,  but  the  Factory  Act  also. 

2nd.  The  necessity  of  jn-oving  that  the  child  has  been  at 
work  during  the  whole  of  the  week ;  at  ]iresent  a  parent  has 
only  got  to  keep  his- child  at  home  one  day  in  the  week,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  him  to  school  at  all.  And 
in  brickmaking,  as  well  as  ropemaking,  it  is  the  exception 
to  \i'ork  through  the  whole  of  the  week. 

I  v/ould  assimilate  the  Workshop  Act  with  the  Factory 
Act,  and  require  the  child  to  attend  school  where  he  is 
employed  during  any  part  of  the  week. 

As  regards  school  certificates,  I  would  have  regular 
school  books  kept  under  the  Workshop  Act,  as  under  the 
Factory  Act,  with  attendances,  absences,  and  causes  of 
absence  marked  each  week. 

The  present  system  under  the  Workshop  Act,  of  keeping 
the  school  certificates  loose  in  a  bag,  or  a  drawer,  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  sub-inspector  to  sort,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  check  the  attendances. 

As  regards  the  Educational  Act,  I  would  assimilate  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  with  it,  i.e.,  as  to  hours  of 
schooling,  age,  and  standard  of  proficiency  (giving  exemp- 
tion from  schooling). 

VII.  — It  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  properly  to 
enforce  the  Acts  by  means  of  the  present  staff.  Take  my 
own  case.  My  district  is  about  200  miles  long,  and 
perhaps  about  !)0  broad  (in  its  broadest  part).  In  it  are 
several  good  sized  towns,  e.g.,  Yeovil,  Bridgwater,  Taunton, 
Exeter,  Newton,  Torquay,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  Stone- 
house,  Devonijort,  Liskeard,  St.  Austell,  Truro,  Penzance, 
&c.,  places  which  swarm  with  workshops. 

Add  to  these  innumerable  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  dressmakers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  &c.  Add  agaia  to  these  the 
large  number  of  lace  schools  (estimated  from  90  to  100) 
scattered  about  in  the  villages  of  Scjuth  Devon,  all  difficult 
of  access ;  and  how  it  could  have  been  seriously  expected 
that  one  man  could  attend  to  aU  this  besides  his  ordinary 
factory  ivork,  astonishes  me. 

It  took  me  nearly  tlu-ee  years  to  get  through  the  work- 
shops of  Somerset  and  Devon,  devoting  myself  almost 
exclusively  to  them,  but  a  very  large  quantity  remain  even 
yet  unvisited. 

My  factories  then  got  into  arrear,  and  I  was  required  to 
devote  myself  to  them.  This  I  have  done,  and  the  Cornish 
workshops  remain  almost  entirely  unvisited  to  this  day. 
As  to  keeping  any  sort  of  supervision  over  the  workshops 
after  they  have  been  visited,  that  seems  out  of  the  question. 
It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  "  Don't  attempt  to  visit 
"  all,  make  a  selection,"  but  if  A.  were  visited,  would  he  not 
cry  out  lustily  if  B.  in  the  same  trade  were  not  visited  too  ? 

In  my  opinion  no  practicable  multiplication  of  the  pre- 
sent staff  would  Ije  a\'ailable  for  carrying  out  the  Workshop 
Act.  Every  good  sized  town  ought,  I  should  say,  to  have 
a  local  inspector.  (In  Bath,  where  I  fii'st  began  visiting 
workshops,  and  where  a  local  inspector  had  'oeen  appointed, 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  way  in  which  the 
Workshop  Act  was  carried  out.) 

These  local  inspectors  might  be  subordinate  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  district,  but  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  inspector  in  chief;  this  would,  I  should  say,  be 
better  than  employing  policemen,  or  others  subject  to  the 
local  authorities,  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion, 

As  to  remuneration,  I  should  think  about  two  guineas 
per  week  would  ensure  efficient  local  inspection. 


VIII.— Certifying  surgeons  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
carrymg  out  the  Factory  Acts.  Their  certificates  are  in 
fact,  the  great  safeguard  against  young  hands  being  em 
ployed  under  age,  and  it  is  the  want  of  them  which  makes 
the  Workshop  Act  so  difficult  to  carry  out  in  places  where 
young  hands  are  employed. 

As  regards  the  dd.  fee,  that  is  held  by  medical  men  to  be 
a  great  insult  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  a  fair  fee 
should  be  fixed  (say  that  fixed  by  the  circular  of  the  26th 
July  1871),  and  that  it  should  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

As  regaids  dockyards,  where  the  boys  have  been  already 
certified  by  Government  surgeons,  I  would  dispense  with 
factory  certificates  altogether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  allowed, 
I  would  appoint  the  dockyard  surgeons  as  certifying 
surgeons  under  the  Factory  Act.  The  appointment  of  the 
ordinary  certifying  surgeon  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sure 
to  lead  to  a  collision,  besides  being,  as  I  should  say, 
useless. 

As  regards  the  birth  register,  that  would  not,  I  think,  be 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  surgical  certificate,  for  it  is 
lialjle  to  personation,  i.e.,  to  be  used  for  persons  for  whom 
it  was  not  intended.  Still,  it  would  be  better  than  no- 
thing. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in 
my  district  are  as  follows  : — 
Russell  Aldridge,  Yeovil. 
H.  N orris.  South  Petherton,  near  Ilminster. 
W.  Wynn  Wescott,  Martock,  Somerset. 
John  Prankerd,  Langport,  Somerset. 

E.  W.  Valentine,  Somerton,  near  Taunton. 

B.  L.  Powne,  Chard. 

G.  F.  Wills,  Crewkerne. 

W.  Frost,  Williton,  near  Taunton. 
J.  G.  C.  Parsons,  Bridgwater. 

H.  Afford,  sen.,  Taunton. 

H.  OHvey,  North  Curry,  near  Taunton. 

Geo.  Kidgell,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

A.  F.  Edwards,  Wiveliscomljc,  Somerset. 

C.  H.  M.  Mules,  Ilminster. 
W.  Hingeston,  Lyme  Regis. 

Saml.  R.  Potter,  Cullompton,  Devon. 
Fredk.  Morgan,  Culmstock,  near  Wellington,  Somer- 
set. 

W.  H.  Reed,  Churchingford,  near  Honiton. 

Britton  Hodges,  Dalwood,  near  Honiton. 

W.  H.  Reed,  Tiverton. 

A.  Edwards,  Crediton. 

Jno.  Deans,  North  Tawton,  Devon. 

Jno.  Gould,  Hatherleigh. 

A.  D.  Hunt,  Chagford,  Devon. 

Rd.  Ley,  jun.,  Southmoltom. 

C.  H.  Gamble,  Barnstaple. 

Jno.  Thompson,  M.D.,  Bideford. 

C.  R.  Jones,  Great  Torrington. 

F.  Gardner,  Ilfracombe. 

T.  L.  Ash,  M.D.,  Holsworthy. 

C.  H.  Massiah,  Chudleigh,  Devon. 

E.  B.  Stephens,  Dunsford,  near  lixeter. 
W.  R.  Haydon,  Bovey-Tracey,  Devon. 
O.  Kiernan,  Buckfastleigh,  Devon. 

W.  C.  Northey,  Tavistock. 

F.  Cann,  Dawhsh. 

J.  A.  Magratli,  Teignmouth. 

J.  J.  Drake,  Newton  Abbott. 

F.  O'Mcara,  Colyton,  Devon. 

T.  H.  S.  Pullin,  M.D.,  Sidmouth. 

E.  Charlton  Fox,  Belgrave,  Sidmouth. 

J.  W.  Davey,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

J.  Jerrard,  jun.,  Honiton. 

Robt.  Walker,  Budleigh  Salterton. 

W.  J.  Land,  Exmouth. 

Hy.  Hartnoll,  35,  East  Southernhay,  Exeter. 

J.  T.  Cape,  Totnes. 

H.  H.  Chilcott,  Charlewood,  Babbicombe,  Torquay. 

J.  M.  Puddicombe,  Dartmouth. 

J.  Elliot,  Kingsbridge. 

M.  Holmes,  Ivybridge,  Devon. 

Rd.  Ellery,  Plympton,  St.  Mary,  Devon. 

Ed.  Morris,  1,  Princes's  Place,  Plymouth. 

W.  D.  Pearce,  Launceston. 

W.  Nettle,  Liskeard. 

T.  Quillar  Couch,  Bodmin. 

Ignatius  Wilkins,  Wadebridge. 

Montague  Braund,  Stratton,  Cornwall. 

J.  C.  Blewitt,  Lostwithiel. 

Percy  Davis,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

J.  F.  Matthews,  St.  Austell. 

J.  M.  Quicke,  Truro. 

T.  Mitchell,  St.  Day,  Cornwall. 
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Wm.  Boyle,  Perranarworthal,  Cornwall. 
Geo.  Trenery,  Penryn,  Corn\vall. 
Walter  Wearne,  Helston,  Cornwall. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Camborne. 
Henry  Harris,  Redruth. 
Wrn.  Moorman,  St.  Columb. 
J.  Mudge,  Hayle. 

D.  F.  Stevens,  St.  Ives,  near  Hayle. 
F.  Boase,  Penzance. 

Andrew  Harvey,  St.  Just,  near  Penzance. 

IX.  — Where  the  Elementary  Education  Act  has  been 
well  carried  out  hoys  are  very  difficult  to  be  got.  As  an 
instance,  at  a  large  l)rickyard  here  (in  Exeter)  some  tinie 
ao-o,  I  asked  whether  any  children  under  13  were  employed. 
""No,"  was  the  answer;  "the  school  board  are  too  sharp 
"  on' us  for  that."  This  and  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act  have  been  the  means  of  sending  many  children  to 
school,  especially  in  the  lace  districts  of  South  Devon, 
the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
regularly  each  week  bringing  their  certificates  of  school 
attendance  to  the  reheving  officer.  In  fact  a  frequent 
excuse  for  the  non-production  of  the  school  certificate 
under  the  Workshop  Act  is  that  it  has  been  given  to  the 
relieving  officer.  At  Woodbury- Salterton  the  school- 
master informed  me  that  these  Acts  have  been  the  m.eans 
of  bringing  in  many  children  to  his  school,  though  he 
admitted  that  there  was  not  much  hold  over  those  children 
whose  parents  were  not  in  receipt  of  relief. 

The  Coal  Mines  Act  does  not  apply  to  my  district  and 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  has  been  in  operation  so  short 
a  time  that  I  can  say  nothing  about  it. 

Biickmakers  seem  to  feel  it  a  great  hardship  that  the 
children  who  are  necessarily  debarred  from  working  so 
many  months  of  the  year  should  be  obliged  to  go  regularly 
to  school  during  the  brickmaking  season  ;  and  they  sug- 
gest that  so  many  attendances  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(which  might  be  made  during  the  winter  months,  or  on 
wet  days)  should  be  substituted. 

The  extension  of  the  age  next  year  up  to  14  has  been 
represented  to  me  by  many  people  as  one  that  will  cause 
great  hardship  to  parents,  but  that  has  not  yet  been  felt 
by  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  these  Acts,  the  Educational, 
Agricultural  Children,  Mines,  Factory,  and  Workshops 
Acts,  should  be  assimilated,  i.e.,  as  regards  attendances, 
age,  and  standard  of  proficiency  (giving  an  exemption  from 
schooling). 

X.  — I  should  think  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the 
Workshop  Act  would  be  to  require  surgical  certificates  for 
them  as  well  as  for  factories,  to  fix  a  fair  fee  for  the  cer- 
tifying surgeons  (abolishing  the  6d.  fee)  and  let  Govern- 
ment pay  it  themselves ; 

To  make  it  compulsory  for  the  abstracts  of  the  Work- 
shop Acts  to  be  posted  up  (at  present  most  of  the  work- 
shop occupiers  put  them  away  in  their  desks) ; 

Also  the  hours  of  work  and  meals.  (It  is  the  vagueness 
of  the  hours,  i.e.,  anything  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  that 
makes  the  Workshop  Act  so  very  easy  of  evasion.) 

To  appoint  local  inspectors,  under  the  factory  sub- 
inspectors,  to  see  that  these  provisions  are  carried  out. 
These  local  inspectors  might  also  look  after  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act,  the  Bakehouse  Act,  the  Chimney-sweep  Act, 
and  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  law  to  as- 
sistants in  shops  (as  has  been  suggested),  they  might  also 
look  after  that.  Perhaps,  too,  printers  and  bookbinders 
might  l)e  put  under  them. 

As  regards  paper-mills,  1  must  say  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  their  being  allowed  to  work  at  night  any  more 
than  the  old  textile  factories  which  used  to  do  so  before 
the  Factory  Act  prohibited  them. 

As  regards  "  factories  in  which  the  power  is  water,"  the 
provision  under  the  Factory  Extension  Act  as  to  employ- 
ing young  persons  at  night  might,  I  should  say,  be  well 
repealed. 

As  regards  the  2  o'clock  limit  on  Saturdays,  the  ex- 
einption  as  to  tive  persons  making  or  repairing  goods  to 
be  sold  on  the  premises,  and  the  exemption  as  to  women 
whnse  hours  of  work  have  not  exceeded  eight  a  day,  might, 
1  should  say,  he  properly  repealed.  They  make  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday  almost  nugatory. 

As  regards  prosecutions,  I  would  have  proper  forms  of 
informations  prepared  both  under  ^he  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts.. 

George  F.  Buller. 

Exeter,  12th  May  18/5. 


(o.) — From  Mr.  Suu-In.spector  Cooke-Tatlou. 


I.  — I  have  been  a  sub-inspector  for  six  years.  My  first 
district  was  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  including  rather 
more  than  a  geograjihical  half  of  the  whole  country.  My 
second  district  was  Liverpool,  including  Birkenhead, 
Wigan,  Warrington,  St.  Helen's,  Runcorn,  and  Widnes, 
and  a  considerable  cotton  district  about  Leigh  and  Tyldes- 
ley.  lJuring  the  time  I  had  this  distiict  I  was  very  active 
in  enforcing  the  Workshops  Act  among  the  Liverpool 
milliners  and  dressmakers.  The  most  cruel  hardships 
were  disclosed  to  me  in  the  progress  of  my  work.  However, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richmond,  who  was  then  a 
junior  sub-inspector,  I  l)elieve  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  needlewomen  is  now  much 
ameliorated.    My  present  district  is  the  Preston  distinct. 

II.  — This  district  includes  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  north  of  Preston  and 
Chorley,  and  a  small  strij)  of  the  west  of  Yorkshire, 
tolerably  well  defined  by  the  route  of  the  new  Settle  and 
Carlisle  Railway.  The  chief  centres  of  industry  are  Pres- 
ton, Chorley,  Lancaster,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Kendal,  White- 
haven, Carlisle,  Workington.  The  factories  defined  by 
the  Act  of  1874  are  principally  about  Preston,  Chorley, 
Lancaster,  and  Carlisle :  some  considerable  woollen  mills 
too  at  Kendal.  1  have  scarcely  any  factories  coming  under 
the  Act  of  1864  in  this  district ;  there  are  one  or  two  small 
potteries,  but  that  is  all.  The  principal  works  included 
under  the  18(j7  definition  of  factories  are  the  rolling  mills 
and  blast  furnaces  in  the  West  Cumberland  district. 
These  are  mostly  about  Barrow,  Workington,  and  White- 
haven. The  principal  industry  under  the  Workshops  Act 
in  my  district  is  certainly  the  manufacture  of  bobbins. 
Tiiere  are  a  large  number  of  bobbin  mills  about  the  Lakes, 
and  in  these  young  children  are  universally  employed.  In 
my  opinion  a  bobbin  mill  comes  under  the  Factory  Act  of 
1867,  as  it  is  a  Y)\a.ce  where  "  machinery  is  used  in  the  manu- 
"  facture  of  machinery,"  but  Mr.  Baker  thinks  otherwise, 
and  I  have  therefore  been  unable  to  enforce  regular  school 
attendance  and  medical  inspection  in  these  works.  I  liave 
also  several  ropewalks,  a  good  many  brickfields,  and  not 
many  milliners  and  dressmakers  who  require  looking  after. 
I  have  about  250  textile  and  kindred  works,  about  350 
under  the  Factory  Extension  Act,  and  there  are  probably 
about  500  workshops  which  are  more  or  less  in  need  of 
inspection. 

III.  — The  textile  works  in  this  district  show  a  general 
leaning  towards  commencing  work  at  6  a.m.,  instead  of 
6.30,  and  leaving  off  at  5.30  p.m.,  instead  of  6.  The  metal 
trades  have  very  much  the  same  hom's  ;  the  miscellaneous 
trades  work  generally  from  6  to  6.  The  only  works  that 
seem  to  avail  themselves  of  the  statutory  modifications  are 
bleach  and  dye  works  and  millinery  establishments.  I  am 
against  all  modifications  absolutely,  and  I  think  what  are 
called  the  "  season  trade  orders  "  in  the  millinery  trade  are 
quite  needless  and  unjustifiable.  I  would  permit  girls  to 
work  from  8  to  8,  or  .9  to  9,  with  the  usual  intervals,  if 
those  hours  were  selected,  but  I  think  it  is  a  scandal 
that  they  should  be  legally  allowed  to  be  employed  for 
14  hours  a  day,  when  a  mill  hand  can  only  be  employed 
10,  the  occupation  of  needlework  being  all  the  v/hile  a 
far  more  unhealthy  one  than  the  occupation  of  factory 
work. 

IV.  — Print  works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  and  such  as 
manufacture  cocoa-nut  matting,  gold  thread,  and  the  like, 
might  with  ease  and  advantage  be  put  under  the  Act  of 
1874  :  I  see  no  reason  either  to  favour  ropewalks.  The 
metal  trades  would  not  l)e  affected  at  all  by  the  reduced 
hours,  and  but  little  by  the  higher  standard  of  age.  The 
best  way  to  alter  the  line  between  factories  and  workshops 
is  to  efface  it  altogether.  Occasional  difficulties  would  be 
met  by  giving  increased  power  to  the  sub-inspector  to  pro- 
vide for  them  as  they  arose.  He  should  have  a  greater 
discretionary  jiower  than  he  seems  to  have  according  to  the 
present  law.  The  abuse  of  such  a  power  would  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  against  by  the  ability  of  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  the  last  resort.  No  strictly  drawn  Act 
of  Parliament  can  ever  satisfactorily  provide  for  the  in- 
numerably various  conditions  of  innumerably  various 
industries. 

V.  — I  have  offen  thought  upon  this  question,  in  connexion 
especially  with  the  Sliops  Regulation  Act.  I  am  of  opinion 
on  the  whole  that  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  retail  should  be  subjected  to  a  similar  supervision  as 
their  employment  in  production — I  do  not  say  the  same 
supervision.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  economical  dis- 
advantage at  which  this  would  place  them  alongside  of  the 
unrestricted  labour  of  men,  and  with  respect  to  the  labour 
of  adult  women  I  recognise  this,  not  only  as  a  very  grave 
but  a  very  pressing  consideration.    Nevertheless,  though 
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prepared  with  no  plan  (at  present),  1  should  advocate  the 
principle.  I  cannot  see  in  what  direction  the  well-known 
sanctions  for  legislative  restriction  intheone  case  are  wanting 
)n  the  other.  1  cannot  see  in  what  considerahle  degree  they 
are  wanting  either.  Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
cases  of  hardship  in  retail  business  greater  than  any  in  the 
business  of  production,  at  all  events  of  production  in 
factories.  The  sulyect  is  beset  with  dilRculties,  but  I 
believe  upon  the  whole  that  they  would  not  be  ousted  from 
the  shops  by  men,  but  rather  that  men  would  eventually 
secure  for  themselves  by  voluntary  association  what  had 
been  already  secured  to  the  women  by  legislative  enactment. 
I  have  other  preposessions  and  opinions  on  this  head, 
which  it  might  be  tedious  to  enter  on.  With  respect  to 
the  employment  of  agriculture,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
something  should  be  done  to  equalise  the  legislative  in- 
equahties  which  in  agricultural  districts  now  press  on 
manufacturers.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  domes- 
tic service  (so  commonly  cited),  I  am  pre])ared  to  argue 
that  the  conditions  are  cpiite  dissimilar  in  kind  from  those 
above  noted,  and  am  against  interference.  I  shall  conclude 
by  citing  a  singular  anomaly.  In  my  district  are  two  large 
biscuit  factories  (Messrs.  Carr's  at  Carlisle,  and  Messrs. 
Powell's  at  Preston),  and  several  small  ones.  In  these  the 
extraordinary  system  prevails  of  children,  refused  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  to  work  in  the  lighter  processes  of  the 
manufacture  for  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  being 
sent  down  into  the  bakehouse,  where  they  can  be  employed 
apparently  (26  &  27  Vic.  c.  40.  s.  S)  for  sixteen  hours  at  a 
stretch  '.  This  arrangement,  I  am  informed,  is  facetiously 
described  as  "  putting  them  into  the  hot  house  to  mature." 
Into  what  manner  of  man  a  wretched  child  of  say  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  will  mature  under  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, I  forbear  to  speculate,  but  surely  the  exemption  of 
l)akehouses  from  the  Factory  Acts  is,  so  far  as  the  labour 
of  young  children  is  concerned,  altogether  indefensible. 

VI.  — The  education  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Regu- 
lation Act  are  inapjjropriate,  cumbrous,  and  practically 
useless.  The  jirincipal  need  is  to  assimilate  them  to  those 
of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  Factory  Department  should  also 
have  power  to  compel  schools  to  receive  half-timers  at  a 
certain  and  universally  low  fee,  as  at  jjrescnt  they  can  prac- 
tically exclude  them  by  charging  a  high  one. 

VII.  — The  staff  is  too  large  fur  the  administration  of  the 
I'actory  Acts,  n(jt  large  enough  for  these  and  the  Work- 
shops Acts  together.  The  present  establishment  sliould 
be  gradually  reduced;  those  gentlemen  in  full  churge  of  a 
district  should  be  relieved  from  the  absurd  misnomer  of 
sub-inspector,  and  should  have  one  or  two  assistants  (say, 
one  for  every  town  or  group  of  towns  numbering  10(),()()() 
inhabitants.  These  interior  officers  should  be  ])aid  partly 
out  of  local,  partly  out  of  imperial  rates.  When  the  Work- 
slio])s  Act  was  originally  ])assed,  its  administration  was 
entrusted  to  local  authorities.  These  bodies  omitted  or 
failed  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  was  thrust  upon  the  Factory 
Office,  without  any  adequate  provision  for  its  enforcement 
being  made.  But  I  don't  see  why  these  bodies  should 
thus  wholly  shirk  their  natural  duties  with  imjmnity.  The 
compromise  I  suggest,  while  being  an  eminently  generous 
one  for  them,  would  ensure  a  much  more  efficient  inspection 
than  they  could  on  their  own  part  alone  sujjply.  The  class 
of  junior  suli-inspectors  should  he  wholly  abolished,  and  the 
minimum  age  should  be  retained  at  25  at  the  least.  The 
scale  of  pay  and  allowances  should  be  revised.  The  best 
scale  seems  to  me  as  follo^vs  :  inspectors  of  districts,  now 
called  sub-inspectors,  .'^UO^.  per  annum  by  annual  inci'ement.s 
of  15Z.  to  (100/. ;  inspectors  in  chief,  700/.  by  annu:d  incre- 
ments of  20/.  to  1,000/.  (or  900/.).  The  daily  allowance 
should  be  payable  for  travelling  over  one  mile  from  home 
instead  of  10;  the  nightly  allowance  shoidd  of  course  be 
the  same  for  all  inspectors  ;  if  any  one  were  favoured  in  it, 
it  should  surely  be  the  lower  paid  official.  This  revision 
could  be  made  at  but  little  or  no  increased  expense  to  the 
present  department.  It  would  jjroduce  general  satisfaction 
and  do  away  with  many  glaring  anomalies  ;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal way  of  rendering  the  Acts  more  easy  of  enforcement. 
But  there  are  some  other  minor  ways.  The  term  "  occu- 
'■  pier  "  in  constant  use  throughout  the  several  Labour  Acts 
requires  to  be  defined.  Who  is  the  occupier  of  a  brickfield, 
for  instance?  The  standing  of  factory  insjiectors  should 
be  better  established  in  the  police  courts  (by  recommenda- 
tions to  the  magistrates,  for  instance).  At  in-esent  it  is 
constantly  viewed  as  not  higher,  if  so  high,  as  that  of  an 
Excise  officer  or  constable,  and  the  dictum  of  attorneys  is 
constantly  preferred  to  their  oath.    This  is  shameful. 

VIII.  — The  services  of  the  certifying  surgeons  are  very 
valuable,  but  might  easily  be  made  more  so.  Their  sani- 
tary powers  should  be  increased  by  requiring  them  to  jjay 
occasional  visits  to  every  part  of  a  factory,  and  report  its 
condition  to  the  inspector,  if  found  unhealthy,  with  a  view 
to  his  taking  legal  proceedings  on  their  evidence.  They 
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should  also  pay  sanitary  visits  to  workshops.  I  am  a^^ainst 
the  certificates  being  granted  at  the  surgeon's  house 
Kegijtrar  s  certificates  are  no  test  of  fitness  for  work 
1  he  following  is  the  list  :— 

Ambleside,  Robert  Harrison,  Esq. 

Alston  (Cumberland),  S.  Carson,  Esq. 

Abbey  Town  (near  Carlisle),  J.  J.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Appleby,  F.  Dinwoodie,  Esq. 

Adlington  (near  Chorley),  W.  H.  Emmet,  Esii. 

Barrow,  Dr.  P.  ^V.  Stark,  Pamsden  Street. 

Brampton  (near  Carlisle),  Alex.  Thorn,  Esii. 

Blackpool,  W.  H.  Cocker,  Esq. 

Carlisle,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hall,  The  Crescent. 

Cockermouth,  John  Robertson,  Esq. 

Croston  (near  Preston),  John  Hilton,  Esq. 

Carnforth,  J.  Matthews,  Yealand  Coriyers. 

Chorley,  Dr.  James  M.  Rigby. 

Dalston  (near  Carlisle),  P.  Moffat,  Esq. 

Dalton-in-Furness,  Dr.  P.  W.  Stark,  Barrow. 

Egremont(near  Whitehaven),  Jas.  Syme,  Esq. 

Fleetwood,  Dr.  Orr. 

Galgate  (Lane),  P.  J.  Norris,  Esq. 

Garstang,  Wni.  Cha])man,  Esq. 

Harrington,  James  Dick,  Esq. 

Iiigleton  (Yorks.),  F.  A.  Griiliths,  Esq. 

Kesv/ick,  Ral])h  Brown,  E>.q. 

Kirkham,  John  Shaw,  Esq. 

Kirkoswald,  Reginald  Dudley,  Esq. 

Kendal,  Dr.  S.  C.  Noble,  Stnckl:iii(lgate. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  F.  A.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Ingletun. 

Lancaster,  Christopher  Johnson,  Castle  Park. 

Longtown,  F.  R  Graham,  Esq. 

Leyland,  Dr.  John  Berry. 

Longridge,  Dr.  \i.  Eccles. 

Milnthorpe,  O.  N.  Royle,  Esq. 

Maryport,  J.  Pearson,  Esq. 

Millom,  Dr.  P.  B.  Stoney,  New  Holborn. 

Penrith,  Dr.  J.  Roltertson. 

Sedberg  (Yorks.),  W.  P.  D.  Swain,  Esq. 

Settle,  J.  Hartley,  Esq. 

Ulverston,  J.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Warwick  (near  Carlisle),  Dr.  Arras. 

Whittle  and  W'heelton  (near  Chorley),  Edwd.  Jackson, 
Wheelton. 

Wigton,  Robert  TilTen,  Esq. 

Workington,  Dr.  W.  J.  Dickinson. 

Whitehaven,  Dr.  Luinb.  Scotch  Street. 

Wray  (near  l^aneaster).  Dr.  J.  B.  Nottage,  and 

Preston,  Dr.  Brown,  Winckley  Square. 

,.       Hugh  Robinson,  Esq.,  Winckley  Square. 

IX.  — Tlie  only  observations  I  have  made  are  of  a  general 
kind,  and  to  the  ell'ect  tliat  their  educational  ojieration  is 
sadly  defective. 

X.  — I  suggest  tliat  sect.  41  of  7  &  S  Vict.  c.  15.  be  recon- 
sidered and  remodelled.  I  suggest  that  jjroper  decencies 
and  con\'enieiicies  be  required  lor  women  in  workshops ; 
the  ]n'esent  state  of  things  is  in  many  eases  horrible.  I 
suggest  that  abstracts  of  the  Workshops  Act  be  hung  up 
comj)ulsorily  in  workshops.  I  suggest  that  no  special 
legislation  be  undertaken  in  the  matter  of  the  enqdoyment 
of  married  women. 

12th  May  1S75.  Wiiately  Cooke  Taylok. 


(G.) — Fi:OM  Mk.  Assistant-Insticctoti  Coles. 


I.  — I  have  been  upwards  of  20  years  in  the  Factory 
Department.  I  was  ajq)ointed  a  siib-insi)ector  of  factories, 
2I)th  January  and  an  assistant  inspector  of  faelories, 
1st  of  January  1872. 

II.  — The  sjiace  enclosed  within  the  red  line  on  the  map 
attached  will  show  the  extent  of  the  district  which  I  have 
at  ])resent  to  supervise  as  an  assistant  inspector  of  fac- 
tories. I  have  seven  sub-inspectors  under  me,  \\7..: — 
Mr.  Cramj)  (i5oltoii),  Mr.  Meade-King  (Manchester), 
Mr.  Taylor  (Preston),  Mr.  Richmond  (Liverpool),  Mr. 
Hoare  (Manchester;,  Mr.  Maitland,  a  junior  acting  under 
Mr.  Richmond  (Liverpool),  and  Cajjtam  Player,  a  junior 
acting  under  Mr.  Meade-Kmg  (Manchester). 

I  i)resuine  that  each  of  these  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
questions  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  will 
return  the  number  of  factories  and  wi  rkshops  in  each  of 
their  districts,  according  to  the  distinctions  required  in 
Question  2. 

The  sum  total  of  these  wdll  be  the  number  cf  factories 
and  workshops  in  my  district. 

— q'he  ordinary  hours  of  work  in  most  oT  the  places 
in  my  district,  not  under  the  Textde  Act  of  1874,  are  from 
G  a.m.  to  (J  p.m.,  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  in  certain  trades, 
where  a  superior  class  of  hands  are  employed,  such  as 
milliners,  dress  and  mantle  makers,  cap  and  bonnet  makers, 
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skirt  and  under-clothing  manufacturers,  the  usual  hours  of 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Overtime  under  perma- 
nent modification  1,  1st  .schedule  of  factory  and  Work- 
shop \ct  of  1871,  is  now  much  used  by  what  are  called  the 
season  trades,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  source  of  great 
jealousy  amongst  employers  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 

^TSder  14  hours  a  day,  at  a  stretch,  too  long  for 
females  to  he  employed  under  any  circumstances.  J^.spe- 
ciallv  when  we  consider  that  the  work  is  carried  on  m  close 
and  iU-ventilated  rooms,  and  at  certain  seasons  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  by  gas-liglit. 

I  am  afraid  too  that  this  privilege  is  often  used  without 
just  cause,  and  merely  to  save  the  employer  taking  on  a 
"few  additional  hands. 

Surely  if  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  labour 
of  females  employed  in  textile  factories  to  10  hours  a  day, 
it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  sanction  the  employment  of  another 
class  of  females  (more  delicate  and  refined)  for  14  hom's  a 
day  in  places  which,  in  very  many  cases,  are  not  near  so 
healthy  as  the  rooms  of  a  textile  factory. 

This  modification  I  would  therefore  abohsh,  and  only 
allow  overtime  to  be  worked,  so  far  as  females  are  con- 
cerned, in  cases  of  great  emergency,  such  as  mourning 
orders,  with  tailors,  milliners,  and  dressmakers,  say  one 
hour  additional  four  days  a  week,  but  not  two  weeks  in 
succession. 

This  limit  of  overtime  I  would  also  substitute  for  the 
one  now  in  force  in  the  case  of  bookbinding.  (14  modifi- 
cation. Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867.) 

The  modification  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  preserves 
from  fruit,  and  the  processes  of  preserving  and  curing  fish 
(Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1870)  may  remain,  but  I 
should  propose  to  substitute  12  for  14  hours  a  day. 

The  permanent  modification  too,  as  regards  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  and  tiles  (Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1871)  may  safely  remain. 

The  permanent  modifications  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1870,  with  respect  to  print,  bleach,  and 
dye  works,  should,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  remain,  except 
No.  3,  as  regards  the  recovery  of  lost  time. 
,  As  under  the  Textile  Act  of  1874,  sect.  10,  all  recovery  of 
lost  time  is  to  be  done  away  with  after  the  1st  of  January 
1876,  in  textile  factories,  I  think  in  common  fairness  print, 
bleach,  and  dye  works  should  be  served  in  the  same 
manner. 

TV. — I  would  consolidate  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act 
of  1864  with  the  Textile  Act  of  1874,  but  improve  the 
sanitary  clause  (IV.),  by  adding  after  "  process  of  manu- 
facture "  tlie  words— or  otherwise. 

I  would  repeal  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act,  1867,  and 
place  all  workshops  under  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act 
of  1867,  which  I  would  consolidate  with  the  Textile  Act  of 
1874,  retaining,  however,  the  modifications  in  the  Factory 
Act  Extension  Act  of  1867,  respecting  certain  employ- 
ments, such  as  iron  mills,  blast  furnaces,  glass  works,  paper 
mills,  and  letter-press  printing  establishments ;  but  I 
think  that  no  boy  under  14  years  of  age  should  be  allowed 
to  work  at  night. 

■  In  certain  trades  of  a  more  domestic  character,  and 
where  females  of  a  better  class  are  employed,  I  would  allow 
the  hours  of  work  to  be  taken,  if  preferred,  between  8  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  for  Saturday.  A  list  of  such  trades  I  subjoin  :  — 
tailors;  dress,  mantle,  and  paletot  makers;  milliners ;  hat, 
cap,  and  bonnet  makers ;  boot  and  shoe  makers ;  manu- 
facturers of  braid,  fringe,  and  fancy  trimmings  (by  hand) ; 
artificial  flower  makers  ;  fancy  box  makers  ;  shirt  and  shirt 
collar  makers;  skirt  and  under- clothing  manufacturers; 
umbrella  and  parasc^.  makers  ;  feather  cleaners  and  artificial 
feather  manufacturers. 

I  would  have  the  half-holiday  given  of  a  Saturday,  ex- 
cept in  places  where  a  retail  business  is  also  carried  on. 
There,  if  preferred,  another  day  might  be  fixed. 

V.  — I  would  propose  that  the  Bakehouse  Act  (26  &  27 
Vict.  c.  41),  be  repealed,  and  bakehouses  placed  as  work- 
shops under  the  Factory  Act,  with  certain  modifications. 
So,  also,  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  (36  &  37  Vict, 
c.  67),  with  certain  modifications  as  to  hay  and  corn  harvest 
and  the  hop-picking  season. 

VI.  — The  present  regulations  as  regards  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  under  the  present  Workshop  Act 
are  most  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the  workshops  are  placed 
under  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act  of  1867  and  the 
Extension  Acts  of  1864  and  1867,  consolidated  with  the 
Textile  Act  of  1874,  the  education  of  children  in  efficient 
schools  will  be  provided  for. 

VII.  — I  think  if  the  Labour  Acts  were  simplified  and 
the  districts  better  arranged,  the  present  staff  of  inspectors. 


with  a  small  addition  to  their  number,  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  Acts  satisfactorily. 

VIII. — I  would  retain  the  certifying  surgeons  and  would 
have  all  children  and  young  persons  examined  by  them,  as 
now,  except  in  very  small  places,  employing  not  more  than 
10  persons,  where  it  might  be  made  optional  either  to  have 
the  certifying  surgeon,  or  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  birth  for 
any  young  person  or  child  employed.  If  certificates  of 
bu'th  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  certificates  of  the 
certifying  surgeon,  who  would  examine  them  to  test  their 
genuineness  ?  In  the  case  of  large  factories  which  are  only 
visited  now  and  then,  the  inspector  could  not,  for  they 
would  accumulate  to  too  great  an  extent  between  his 
visits. 

In  order  to  avoid  personation,  I  would  have  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  certifying  surgeon  given  only  at  the  place 
where  the  person  requiring  the  certificate  was  employed. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  to  tlie  certifying  surgeons  should  be 
fixed,  not  left  doubtful  as  now  under  the  13th  sect,  of  the 
Factory  Act  of  1844 ;  and  as  I  think  it  scarcely  fair  that 
small  and  large  employers  of  labour  should  pay  the  same 
rate  of  fees,  I  would  suggest  the  following  scale  ; — 

In  places  employing— 

1.  Not  more  than  10  persons,  a  certificate  of  birth,  or 
if  visited  by  certifying  surgeon.  Is.  a  visit  and  one 
certificate,  and  3d.  each  additional  certificate. 

2.  From  10  to  50,  Is.  6d.  a  visit  and  one  certificate, 
and  6d.  each  additional  certificate. 

3.  From  50  to  100,  2s.  a  visit  and  one  certificate,  and 
6d.  each  additional  certificate. 

4.  Above  100,  2s.  6d.  a  visit  and  one  certificate,  and 
6d.  each  additional  certificate. 

The  resident  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  my 
district  will  be  given  by  the  sub-inspectors  acting  under  me. 

IX.  — I  think  under  all  the  Labour  Acts,  whether  they 
refer  to  factories,  mines,  agriculture,  or  otherwise,  the 
regulations  regarding  the  schooling  of  children  and  the 
time  when  it  should  cease  should  be  unform  and  the  same. 

X.  As  the  period  for  commencing  half-time  employment 
under  the  Textile  Act  (1874)  is  this  year  raised  to  .9  years, 
and  next  year  will  be  raised  to  10,  instead  of  eight  as 
before,  and  as  school  boards  are  not  general  throughout  the 
country,  and  parents  will  not,  in  too  many  cases,  send  their 
children  to  school  before  they  send  them  to  work  where 
there  is  no  compelling  power,  I  would  suggest  that  after 
a  certain  date  it  be  fixed  by  law  that  no  child  should  com- 
mence working  half-time  under  any  Labour  Act  unless  it 
could  produce  a  certificate  of  having  passed  Standard  II. 

I  suggest  Standard  II.,  because  it  is  provided,  I  believe, 
by  the  Education  Code  (1875)  that  after  December  1876 
no  day  scholar  shall  be  examined  in  Standard  I.,  who  is 
above  nine  years  of  age. 

Robert  W.  Coles. 

Manchester,  13  May  1875. 


(7.)— From  Mii.  Sdb-Inspectok  Cameron. 

I.  — Served  as  sub-inspector  of  factories  since  March 
1872,  i.e.,  for  more  than  three  years. 

Was  junior  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  the  East 
London  District  from  March  1872  to  July  1872. 

Was  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  the  Bolton  district, 
inclusive  of  Lower  and  Over  Darwen,  Blackburn,  Accring- 
ton,  &c.,  &c.,  from  July  1872  to  March  1874. 

Since  which  last  date,  have  been  sub-inspector  of  fac- 
tories for  the  North  of  Ireland  district.  Centre,  Belfast. 

II.  — Co.  Antrim,  co.  Tyrone,  greater  part  of  co.  Down, 
CO.  Derry,  co.  Donegal,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
portion  in  the  extreme  south. 

Principal  centres  of  industry:  — 

Co.  Antrim. — Greater  part  of  Belfast,  part  of  Lisburn, 
Antrim,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Carrickfergus, 
Lame. 

Co.  Tyrone. — Dungannon,  Cootstown,  Omagh,  Stra- 
bane. 

Co.  Down. — Part  of  Belfast,  part  of  Lisburn,  New- 
townards,  Comber,  Killyleagh,  Downpatrick. 

Co.  Derry. — Londonderry,  Newtownlimavady,  Cole- 
raine. 

Co.  Donegal. — Buncrana,  Letterkenny  (neither  worthy 
of  consideration  as  centres  of  industry). 
Principal  occupations  carried  on  within  the  district : — 

Factories  under  Act  of  1874  :  flax,  jute,  and  tow, 
spinning  and  weaving  ;  manufacture  of  felt ;  cotton 
spinning ;  woollen  ditto. 

Factories  under  Act  of  1864  :  earthenware,  lucifer 
matches,  paper  staining. 

Factories  under  Act  of  1867,  with  amending  Acts  of 
1870  and  1871  :  bleaching,  dyeing,  finishing,  lap- 
ping, beetling,  and  print  works ;  letter-press  printing 
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and  bookbinding  ;  foundries  and  ironworks  ;  glass 
works ;  clothing,  shirt,  collar,  cuflfs,  and  embroidery 
establishments  ;  fancy  box  manufacturers  ;  tobacco 
works ;  paper  works. 

Principal  industries  imder  the  Workshops  Act : — 

Millinery  and  dressmaking,  mancle  making,  and  bon- 
net trimming  ;  rope  works  ;  aerated  water  works  ; 
brickfields ;  handkerchief  making,  embroidery, 
shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  establishments ;  tailoring ; 
flour  and  corn  mills  ;  laundries. 

Number  of  factories  under  Act  of  1874   -  -  121 

Flax,  jute,  and  tow,  sjiinning 

and  weaving-  -  -  111 

Felt  works       -  -  -  4 

Rope  works     -  -  -3 

Cotton  spinning         -  -2 
Woollen  spinning 

Number  of  factories  under  Act  of  1864 
Earthenware    -  -  - 

Paper  staining  -  -  - 

Lucifer  matches 


Number  of  factories  under  Act  of  1867, 
amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871 
Bleaching,    dyeing,  finishing, 

beetling,  and  print  works     -  195 
Letter-press  printing  and  book- 
binding      -          -          -  70 
Foundries,  iron  works,  &c.      -  63 
Glass  works     -          -          -  5 
Handkerchiefs,  clothing,  shirt, 
collar,   and   cuff  establish- 
ments         -          -          -  25 
Fancy  box  and  linen  ornaments  6 
Tobacco  works           -          -  15 
Paper  works    -          -  -3 
Other  industries         -          -  18 


Total 


121 


13 
with 


13 


400 


400 


534 


534 


Estimated  number  of  workshops  under  Act  of 

1867,  with  amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871    -  1,500 
Millinery,  dressmaking,  bonnets,  man- 
tle making    -           -           -           -  600 
Rope  works     -          -          -          -  25 
Aerated  water  works    -          -          -  30 
Brickfields       -          -          -          -  45 
Clothing,  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  handker- 
chiefs, and  embi'oidery  establishments  150 
Tailoring  establishments          -          -  150 
Flour  and  corn  mills    -          -          -  30 
Laundries        -          -          -          -  25 
Boot  and  shoe  establishments,  boot  top 

manufacturers,  &c.    -           -           -  100 

Other  industries          ...  345 


Total    -          -  1,500 

And  !)60  to  1,000  scutch  mdls, 

in. — In  this  district,  factories  under  Act  of  1874,  work, 
as  a  rule,  between  6.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Those  under  Act 
of  1864,  between  6  a.m.  and  6  ]).m. 

With  regard  to  factories  coming  under  the  Act  of  1867, 
with  its  amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871, — 

Bleach  and  dye  works,  print  works,  and  beetling  works, 
between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Lapping  rooms  avail  'themselves  of  the  modification, 
extended  on  application,  and  not  commencing  until  9  a.m., 
work  imtil  9  }).m. 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders  likewise  avail 
themselves  frequently  of  above  modification,  and  work 
either  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  prefer  to  commence  at  6  a.m. 
and  continue  to  6  p.m. 

Foundries,  iron  works,  &c.  commence  work  at  6  a.m.  and 
often  cease  to  work  at  5.30  p.m.,  remaining  until  6  p.m. 
should  there  be  ])ress  of  work.  They  seldom  or  never  ask 
for  the  modification  referred  to  above. 

The  glass  works  in  the  district  are  few  and  small,  em- 
ploying men  only  as  a  rule.  These  work  in  sets,  and  work 
continues  during  the  night. 

Clothing,  shirt,  collar,  cufPs,  and  embroidery  establish- 
ments, which,  employing  over  50  hands,  ars  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  the  1867  Act,  have  generally  made  their 
hours  of  work  from  7  a-m.  to  7  p.m.  Several,  however, 
adhere  to  the  earlier,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fancy  box  and  linen  ornament  establishments,  work,  as 
a  rule,  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Tobacco  works^  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Paper  works,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  the  men  working  at 
night.  *' 

In  workshops  the  hours  of  work  preferred  by  milliners, 
mantle  and  dress  makers,  bonnet  trimmers,  and  handker- 
chief, clothing,  shirt,  collar,  cuflF,  and  embroidery  establish- 
ments are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Some  of  the  last-named 
selecting  in  preference  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

In  tailors'  estabhshments,  where  women  are  employed, 
these  work,  as  a  rule,  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

In  rope  works  and  brickfields,  work  commences  at  6  a.m. 
and  ceases  at  6  p.m.,  but  in  the  case  of  brickfields,  work 
may,  by  the  Act,  continue  until  8  p.m.,  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  during  the  months  of  March  to  October. 

Aerated  water  works  vary  their  hours  of  work  according 
to  the  season.  In  winter  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  in 
summer  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Flour  and  corn  mills,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Frecjucntly 
they  work  all  night,  when  only  men  are  employed. 

Laundries.— These  employ  large  numbers  of  women,  and 
are  many  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  clothing,  shirt, 
collar,  and  cuff  establishments  mentioned  above.  They 
work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Working  overtime  under  statutory  modifications  or 
otherwise  : — 

Factories. — With  regard  to  the  works  under  the  Acts  of 
1874  and  1864,  I  ought  to  say  that  overtime  is  not  custo- 
marily worked.  During  the  past  year  tlie  state  v{  the  flax 
trade  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  any  infractions  of 
the  Acts  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  it  is  too  common 
for  the  reeling  department  in  a  mill  to  continue  work  after 
the  machinery  of  the  mill  generally  has  stopped,  and  some- 
times to  commence  before  the  mill  has  started  for  the  day. 
The  women  who  reel  are  piece  workers,  and  are  conse- 
quently themselves  anxious,  in  many  instances,  to  earn 
additional  wages  by  overwork.  Thus,  when  towards  the 
close  of  the  week,  through  scarcity  of  reelers,  or  lack  of 
proper  calculation,  there  has  collected  an  amount  of  yarn 
which  cannot  all  be  reeled  within  the  lawful  hours,  and 
which  would  perhaps  spoil  if  left  unreeled  until  the  Mon- 
day, the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  encroached  upon.  I  had 
lately  to  prosecute  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Belfast  for 
this  very  offence.  It  is  often  pleaded  to  the  inspector,  and 
the  plea  may  very  possibly  lie  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  yarn  collected  as  detailed  above,  if 
unreeled,  would  sjjoil,  and  thus  serious  pecuniary  loss  would 
be  incurred.  But  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  proprietors 
themselves,  who  can  easily  calculate  the  capacity  of  their 
reelers,  and  are  quite  able  either  to  increase  their  number 
or  to  limit  the  amount  of  yarn  produced  to  within  their 
capacity.  It  is  a  common  jiractice  with  firms  desirous  of 
keeping  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  to  have  in 
their  employ  spare  hands,  who  in  an  emergency  can  reel ; 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  case  made  out  by  proprietors 
who  are  anxious  that  reeling  should  be  exempted  from  the 
stringent  restrictions  regarding  hours  which  obtain.  1 
have  jiurposely  made  mention  of  this  matter,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  it  may  very  possibly  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners 
in  the  light  of  a  grievance. 

In  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print  works  advantage  is  occa- 
sionally taken  of  the  modification  allowing  an  additional 
half  hour  in  the  case  of  an  incomplete  process,  and  this  is 
the  only  overwork  which  is  customary. 

In  lapping  rooms,  at  certain  busy  seasons  of  the  year, 
work  continues  to  a  very  late  hour  at  night;  but  the 
women  and  young  persons  are  dismissed  at  their  usual 
time,  7  p.m.,  and  the  extra  labour  is  undertaken  by  men 
alone. 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders  avail  themselves 
fully  of  the  modifications  accorded  to  their  trades  resjiec- 
tively.    I  refer  to  these  subsequently. 

Workshops. —  Milliners,  dressmakers,  mantle  manufac- 
turers, bonnet  trimmers,  make  constant  application  for 
extension  of  hours,  and  during  a  limited  time  at  their  busy 
season,  they  obtain  permission  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.  They  seldom,  however,  commence  work  before 
8  a.m. ;  and  their  desire  always  is  to  employ  their  hands 
until  10  p.m.,  a  privilege  Mr.  Inspector  Baker  declines  to 
accord . 

Aerated  water  works. — This  is  so  essentially  a  season 
trade  that  great  care  has  to  be  observed  during  the  summer 
months  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  Act  in  the  matter  of 
overtime ;  and  as  young  persons  and,  frequently,  children 
are  employed  in  considerable  numbers,  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  provisions  laid  down  is  the  more  essential.  The 
various  fu-ms  apply  for  and  receive  the  usual  permission  to 
work  for  an  extra  two  hours  per  diem,  but  the  limit  has 
always  been  fixed  at  9  p.m. 

Modifications  unnecessary  or  objectionable  :— 
I  consider  that  in  jninting  estabhshments  (letter-press) 
male  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  should  not  be 
permitted  to  work  during  the  night.     As  a  rule,  the 
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ACTOKY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


premises  in  ^yhich  printing  is  earned  on  are  c  ose  and  con- 
tined;  and  the  demand  made  by  msht  labour  on  the 
svste.n  even  nnder  the  most  favourable  cncumstances  of 
space  an.l  ventilation,  is  such  as  toprovemjunous  ro  youth 
of  this  a"e  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  as 
night  labour  does  make  an  undoubted  demand  on  the 
system,  a  demand  which  many  young-  persons  are  unable  to 
meet  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  enact  that  no  young 
persons  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  authority  to 
work  at  night,  either  in  this  or  other  trades,  unless  they 
have  obtained  a  special  certificate  from  the  certifying  sur- 
geon for  the  district,  stating  them  to  be  physically  fit  for 
night  labour.  This  is  tlie  only  means  of  ensuring  that 
such  labour  will  not  be  directly  injurious. 

The  modifications  granted  to  bookbinders  to  work  per- 
sons under  Ki,  for  14  hours  on  three  days  in  a  month,  and 
those  above  16  years  of  age  for  14  hours  a  day  during 
'JG  days  in  a  twelvemonth,  I  consider  to  be  both  unneces- 
sarv  and  objectionable.  Especially  objectionable,  as  such 
l,ermission  may  easily  be  made  to  cover  gross  infringements 
of  the  Acts,  and  encroachments  on  tbe  privileges  accorded. 
It  is  true  that  a  register  of  over  employment  has  to  be 
kept;  but  its  accuracy  cannot  be  efiectually  tested,  and 
there  is  always  an  opening  for  an  abuse  of  the  provisions 

laid  down.  i       t  xi  •  i 

Having  I'eference  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  1  think 
that  the  '"modification  granted  to  certain  trades,  and  ex- 
empting from  such  half-holiday  any  young  person  or 
woman  whose  hours  of  work  in  the  factory  have  not 
exceeded  eight  during  any  day  of  the  week,  should  be 
abolished,  a^nd  the  half-holiday  made  compulsory  for  all 
women  and  young  persons  under  1(5  years  of  age.  The 
great  fault  of  the  permission  is  its  liahility  to  be  abused, 
and  the  impossibility  of  detecting  such  abuse,  or  if  detected, 
of  proving  it  as  a  fact. 

I  consider  that  with  regard  to  milliners,  dressmakers, 
mantle  manufacturers,  bonnet  trimmers,  tailors  establish- 
ments, clothing,  shirt,  collar,  cufp,  eml)roidery,  and  hand- 
kerchief  estal)lishmcnts,  the  hours  of  work  might  be 
strictly  defined,  and  modifications  of  such  hours,  save  in 
selection,  entirely  abolished.  No  doubt  that  at  the  first 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  considered  a  hardship,  but  very 
speedily  arrangements,  quite  ])ossible  to  be  made,  would  be 
made  by  the  trades  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
while  the  work  would  be  more  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  undue  pressure  at  certain  seasons  would  be 
avoided. 

And  I  would  continue  this  observation  to  well-nigh  all 
workshops,  with  perhaps  some  very  few  exceptions,  such 
as,  for  instance,  aerated  water  works,  where  there  is  urgent 
demand  at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  the  article  supplied 
is  in  its  nature  ]5erisliable. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  weekly  half-holiday 
should  be  made  coni]inlsory  in  all  workshojjs,  so  far  as 
women  and  young  persons  are  concerned,  irrespective  of  the 
numbers  cmijloyed,  or  the  number  of  hours  worked  on 
any  days  during  the  week,  and  that,  therefore,  the  exemp- 
tion at  present  extended  in  these  respects  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

Further  modifications : — 

Further  modifications  appear  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  with 
•  regard  to  both  factories  and  worlcshops,  while  the  present 
Acts  remain  unchanged  in  their  respective  applications. 

IV. — I  incline  to  the  view  that  all  the  industries  coming 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  referred  to  in  this  question,  might 
be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  provided  that  suitable 
modifications  met  their  special  requirements.  Such  re- 
quirements to  be  considered  as  being  entirely  outside  any 
question  of  exemption  from  the  restrictions  on  age  in  the 
employment  of  young  persons  and  half-timers,  and  of  school 
attendance.  I  am  aware  tliat  tliis  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extreme  view,  and  I  have  some  hesitation  in  suggesting  a 
measure  of,  seemingly,  so  sweeping  a  nature;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  there  is  need  for  tire  adoption  of  some  such 
course  in  that,  otherwise,  the  regulations  regarding  the 
education  of  half-timers,  and  the  limitations  on  age  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  1874,  which  have  already  created  a 
diflieuity  through  children  under  9  years  of  age  escaping  to 
premises  not  under  the  1874  Act,  and  which  difficulty  will 
next  year  increase,  and  will  extend  to  young  persons,  these 
regulations  will  be  felt  l)y  proprietors  under  the  1874  Act  to 
be  a  great  hardship,  and  will  give  them  cause  to  consider 
themselves  unfairly  treated. 

I  conceive  that  in  addition  to  the  manifestly  great 
advantage  of  having,  but  one  law  regulating  education  and 
the  age  of  employment,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  have 
the  legislation  affecting  all  factories  based  upon  one  Act ; 
and  although  modifications  more  or  less  numerous  may 
become  necessary,  yet  these  would  chiefiy  lend  to  accord 
privileges  for  the  selection  of  hours,  and  in  their  other  and 
further  applications  might  be  severely  limited. 


It  is,  I  think,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  trades  exempted 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  1874  Act  might  be  temjjted  to 
avail  themselves  much  more  largely  than  at  jircsent  of  the 
youthful  labour  which  would  turn  towards  them  in  recog- 
nition of  such  exemption. 

I  consider  that  a  much  less  number  than  60  should 
bring  industries  under  the  factory  regulations,  especially 
such  industries  as  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature  with 
others  in  tlie  district,  and  i'requently,  in  the  same  town, 
and  where  in  consequence  of  more  than  50  hands  being 
employed,  the  Factory  Act  is  enforced.  I  may  give  as 
examjiles,  clothing,  shirt,  collar,  cuffs,  handkerchiel',  and 
endn'oidery  premises,  tancy  box  premises,  &c. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  premises  employing  over  15 
hands  should  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts;  and  in  making  this  suggestion,  I  likewise 
recognise  the  importance  of  extending  to  these  premises 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874,  as  detailed  above. 

Any  premises  where  less  than  15  hands  are  employed, 
but  in  which  young  persons  and  children  work,  might 
remain  under  the  Workshops  Act  as  at  present;  but  I  think 
that  in  such  cases  additional  legislation  should  provide  the 
same  restrictions  as  regards  school  attendance  and  the  age 
of  employment,  as  obtained  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

Too  much  stress  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  uniformity  in  these  two  most  important 
points  throughout  all  industries  whatsoever. 

Such  workshops  as,  remaining  workshops,  employed 
young  persons  and  children,  should,  I  consider,  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  registers  of  a  like  nature  with  those  kept  in 
factories.  The  inspector  would  find  such  registers  of  great 
assistance  in  tracing  young  persons  and  children,  in  en- 
forcing school  attendance,  and  in  detecting  employment  at 
an  improper  age. 

Inspectors  should  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  proper 
fencing  of  machinery  in  all  workshops,  and  should  have 
large  sanitary  powers  with  regard  to  all  workshops. 

V. —  Bakeliouses  and  biscuit  manufactories  should,  I 
think,  be  brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  Factory  staff, 
and  be  placed  within  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts  or 
AVorkshop  Acts  as  circumstances  dictate.  Great  numbers  of 
young  persons  and  cliildren  are  employed,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  premises  in  the  case  of  biscuit  factories  are 
under  inspection,  while  bakehouses  are  entirely  exempt,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  effectually  the  important 
provisions  regarding  school  attendance,  age,  &c. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  question  to  state  my  views  re- 
garding scutch  mills,  which,  hitherto,  have  not  been  placed 
under  any  legislative  restrictions.  It  is  held  by  Mr.  In- 
spector Baker  that  these  mills  come  under  the  Act  of  1874, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  I  have  lately  made 
many  inquiries  regarding  the  circumstances  attaching  to 
them,  and  have  visited  not  a  few.  I  am  nnxious  to  state 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  in  these  mills  the  enactments  of  the  Act  of  1874.  Such 
a  course,  if  attempted,  would  be  full  of  difficulties.  The 
mills  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  often  in  most 
inaccessible  situations,  miles  from  any  surgeon.  The  pro- 
ju-ietors  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  men  who  could  ill  aford  to  pay 
fees  for  certificates,  &c.,  and  surgeons  would  not  accept  the 
post  of  certifying  surgeon  in  such  scattered  works  without 
receiving  corresponding  remuneration.  These  mills  employ 
few  children  and  young  persons,  the  labour  being  generally 
performed  by  adults.  Long  hours  are  not  worked  as  a 
rule,  though  the  hours  of  work  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  the  day,  much  time  being  taken  by  the  workers  for 
meals  and  for  rest.  Schools  are,  sometimes,  miles  distant. 
The  numbers  of  these  mills,  their  remote  situations,  and 
the  fact  that  their  work  is  confined  to  the  winter  months, 
would  render  constant  supervision  next  to  impossible  ;  and 
to  direct  compliance  with  the  minute  restrictive  regulations 
of  the  1874  Act  without  enforcing  such  compliance  in  cases 
of  neglect,  would  be  injudicious  in  the  extreme,  and  would 
probably  serve  alone  to  encourage  such  neglect.  The  chief 
points  towards  which  inspection  should  be  directed  are  the 
ventilation,  which  is  nearly  always  defective,  and  the  proper 
fencing  of  machinery.  Tlie  serious  accidents  wliich  too 
often  occur  in  scutch  mills  arise  from  the  neglect  of  one 
principal  and  simple  precaution,  the  stepping  back  on  his 
seat  of  the  person  who  feeds  the  rollers.  But  in  most 
scutch  mills  this  is  insisted  upon  by  the  proprietor.  The 
feeder  is  generally  speaking  a  grown  man,  and  though  there 
have  been  cases  in  my  experience  of  children  being  engaged 
in  this  dangerous  occupation,  yet  such  cases  are  very 
unusual. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  I  have  briefly 
detailed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  legislative  restrictions 
as  are  contained  in  the  present  Workshops  Act  would  be 
the  most  suitable  raider  which  to  place  these  mills,  espe- 
cially if  power  be  given  under  tliat  Act  for  the  enforcing 
protection  from  machinery,  and  ventilation ;  I  believe  this 
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course  has  been  adopted  with  success  in  the  north-east  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

In  addition,  it  might  be  enacted,  with  reference  to  these 
mills  alone,  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  the  proprietor 
should  report  to  the  dispensary  surgeon  for  the  district  in 
which  the  mill  was  situate,  and  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  these  surgeons  to  report  to  the  inspector  of  the 
district. 

Power  might  also  be  given  to  the  inspector  to  cause  an}' 
child  or  young  person  whom  he  might  consider  to  be  sickly, 
to  be  brought  before  the  dispensary  surgeon  for  his  opinion, 
and  in  such  case  the  surgeon's  fee  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  proprietor. 

Considering  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  the  inspec- 
tor would  have  to  deal  in  the  proprietors  of  these  mills,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  means  to 
secure  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  proper  and  safe  work- 
ing would  be  tlie  institution  of  the  simplest  code  of  restric- 
tions compatible  with  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.] 

VI.  — I  consider  the  system  of  school  attendance  as  laid 
down  by  the  Factory  Acts  to  be  sulRciently  perfect,  provided 
it  was  properly  carried  out.  In  Ireland,  however,  we  labour 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Education  Board,  which  limits  the  school  hours  to  between 
10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Thus  the  children  in  the  mills  on  the 
half-time  system  do  not  receive  regularly  their  three  hours' 
daily  schooling.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  many  mills  have  adopted  the  alternate-day  system, 
and  I  understand,  that  hitherto  this  has  proved  a  success. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  great  gain  could  the  school 
hours  be  assimilated  to  those  obtaining  in  England.  For 
in  the  case  of  a  mill  not  possessing  attached  to  it  a  private 
school,  where  work  commences  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  where  the 
half-time  (morning  and  afternoon)  system  continues  in 
force,  the  morning  set,  in  order  to  be  within  the  limit  of 
five  houi's,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  work  on  Saturday,  must 
leave  school  at  12  o'clock.  They  may  nominally  attend  at 
!).30  a.m.,  but  in  reaUty  schooling  does  not  commence 
until  10  a.m.,  and  thus  they  have  but  two  hours  instead 
of  three  hours.  The  afternoon  set  leave  the  mill  at  12 
o'clock  and  remain  at  school  until  3  p.m. 

I  have  no  oljservation  to  make  regarding  school  certifi- 
cates, which,  if  correctly  and  accurately  prepared,  should 
answer  their  purpose.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  future 
and  to  the  inability  next  year  for  half-timers  to  work  at  all 
unless  they  have  attained  to  10  years  of  age,  and  having 
reference  to  the  approaching  educational  restrictions  re- 
garding full-timers,  I  do  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  children  to  enact  that  no  half- 
timer  should  be  eligible  for  work  unless  he  or  she  produced 
a  certificate  of  school  attendance,  say  for  two  years.  Such 
a  regulation  would  ensure,  more  or  less,  the  attendance  at 
school  of  children  from  eight  years  of  age ;  a  verj^  great 
consideration  in  my  opinion. 

VII.  — In  my  own  district,  with  the  assistance  of  ajunior 
sub-inspector  of  factories  to  be  resident  in  the  district,  I  look 
forward  to  being  able  efficiently  to  carry  out  the  Acts.  At 
the  same  time,  1  consider  that  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
Acts  might  be  greatly  improved. 

The  onus  probandi  in  cases  of  prosecution  should,  I  con- 
ceive, be  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  inspector 
to  the  proprietor  of  any  works.  For  exam])le,  the  reeling- 
rooms  in  mills  are  situated  at  the  toj)  of  the  building.  All 
the  machinery  in  the  mill  is  stopped  when  the  insjjector 
visits  it,  say  at  night.  The  reelers  are  working ;  but  on  the 
advent  of  the  inspector,  their  reels  cease  to  turn.  He  dis- 
covers them  in  the  room,  but  he  cannot  swear  to  the  fact  of 
any  of  them  having  been  positively  working,  and  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  truthfulness 
of  such  hands  as  he  may  summon  as  witnesses.  Too  often, 
as  a  consequence,  the  case  breaks  down ;  the  result  in  a 
notable  instance  in  this  district,  when  my  predecessor  pro- 
secuted for  obstruction  (the  women  were  hidden  from 
him)  and  obtained  a  conviction.  But  although  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  firm  for  the  emjiloyment  of  these  very 
women  who  were  hidden,  and  who  were  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  constabulary,  deputed  for  the  purj)ose,  to  leave 
(he  mill  at  9^  p.m.,  yet  as  they  refused  to  swear  that  they 
were  working,  the  stipendiary  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
cases  with  a  strong  expression  of  opinion.  The  difficulty 
I  have  sketched  is  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the 
hands,  who  frequently  langh  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  in- 
spector when  he  has  been  unable  to  surprise  them  actually 
working.  If  the  law  enacted  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
women  being  discovered  in  the  mill  after,  or  before,  hours, 
independently  of  stopped  machinery,  was  evidence  of  work 
unless  the  contrary  was  proved,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter,  and  reeling  over  hours,  or  any  other  overtime  work, 
could  be  mueh  more  easily  put  down,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  those  proprietors  who  are  themselves  strict  observers 
of  the  law. 


I  think  that  the  proof  of  not  working  being  incumbent 
on  the  proprietor,  should  be  considered  with  reference  to 
workshops  as  well. 

The  evidence  of  the  certifying  surgeon  should,  in  Ireland 
more  especially,  be  always  held  as  kf/al  proof  of  age,  con- 
sidering that  the  baptismal  certificates  are  valueless,  even 
when  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  that  registration,  offi- 
cially, of  births,  has  been  only  enforced  of  late  years  It 
happened  to  me  in  my  late  district,  Bolton,  when  prose- 
cuting in  a  workshoi)  case,  to  have  the  case  dismissed 
because  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  oldest  certifying 
sur^'eon  in  the  town,  was  not  considered  by  the  bench 
sufficient  proof  of  age,  and  this  although  it  was  proved 
that  no  registrar's  certificate  was  possible  to  be  obtained. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  hands  of  the  staff  would 
be  materially  strengthened  in  the  conduct  of  prosecutions 
it  it  were  distinctly  enacted  that  the  fact  of  their  personally 
giving  evidence  in  a  case  in  no  manner  took  from  them 
the  whole  privileges  of  a  prosecutor— the  right  of  final 
reply,  and  the  right  of  opening  the  case.  Both  are  often 
questioned  by  legal  practitioners  employed  by  defendants, 
and  thus  msiiectors  sometimes  hesitate  to  offer  the  best 
evidence  possible — their  own. 

My  experience  has  sufficed  to  show  me  that  occasions 
arise  when  the  points  to  which  I  have  alluded  become  most 
important. 

There  should,  I  submit,  be  clear  and  distinct  enactments 
against  personation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates 
from  the  certifying  surgeons.  At  present  there  is  no 
satisfactory  mode  of  punishing  either  the  party  personating, 
the  party  personated,  nor  the  parents  of  the  latter,  as  the 
wording  of  the  portion  of  the  Acts  directed  against  con- 
niving is  too  loose  to  bring  any  such  wrong-doers  within 
Its  provisions.  The  evil  every 'now  and  again  attahis  to 
great  dimensions,  and,  being  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
ought  to  be  checked. 

Having  been,  comparatively,  so  short  a  time  in  the 
departnient,  I  feel  some  reticence  in  expressing  my  o])inion 
regarding  its  constitution,  &c.,  but  I  may  be  jiermitted  to 
say  briefly  that  I  consider  the  grade  and  duties  of  the 
assistant  inspectors  might  well  be  abolished.  The  class 
of  junior  sub-ins])ectors  receives,  in  my  opinion,  too  low 
a  salary.  The  duties  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  important 
as  those  of  sub-inspectors,  and  after  a  short  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  working  of  the  Acts,  they  are  as  competent 
to  carry  them  out,  more  es])ecially  as  generally  they  have 
attained  age  and  experience  in  other  professions.  I'think, 
therefore,_  that  their  position  might  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  the  sub-inspectors ;  but  were  this  to 
Ije  contemplated,  it  would,  douljtless,  be  necessary  to  return 
to  the  limits  of  age  which  obtained  formerly. 

VIII. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
certifying  surgeons  is  a  good  one  ;  I  conceive  that  an  able 
and  willing  certifying  surgeon  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  inspector  m  his  district,  and  can,  and  does  render 
most  important  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts.  The 
certificates  granted  vary  in  value  as  accurate  estimates  of 
age  and  fitness,  according  to  the  character  of  the  surgeon 
who  gives  them.  As  a  rule,  1  consider  these  certificates 
fair  tests  of  both  requirements,  and,  so  far  as  regards  age 
alone,  that  great  cure  is  exercised  by  the  majority  of 
surgeons,  having  large  divisions,  to  obtain  ])roof  of  age 
before  granting  their  certificate,  especially  for  full-time. 

Where  the  surgeon  objects  to  receiving  at  his  own 
residence  hands  desirous  of  being  passed  from  premises 
where  never  more  than  five  young  persons  are  employed, 
I  think  that  he  should  ]iass  such  hands  at  such  premises 
for  the  same  fees  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had 
tlie  hands  been  passed  at  his  house,  i.e.,  6d.  for  each 
certificate. 

The  scale  of  fees  as  at  present  arranged,  is,  I  think,  a 
just  one. 

Inasmuch  as  certifying  to  age  and  fitness  is  only  jiart 
of  a  certifying  surgeon's  important  duties,  and  there  is 
much  else  of  great  consequence  dependent  on  the  exercise 
of  his  acumen  and  care,  I  v.'ould  consider  the  substitution 
of  birth  registers  for  his  certificates  injudicious  and  harm- 
ful, and,  in  Ireland,  to  make  such  substitution  would  be 
an  impossibihty,  owing  to  the  absence  of  registers  in  the 
case  of  young  persons,  and  the  necessity,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  i'or  placing  no  reliance  whatsoever  on  baptismal 
certificates. 

I  give  the  resident  addresses  of  the  principal  certifying 
surgeons  in  my  district.  There  are  others,  but  their  duties 
are  on,  comparatively,  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Dr.  Charles  Purdon,  Belfast. 

Dr.  Musgrave,  Lisburn. 

Dr.  Clarke,  Dunmurry,  near  Belfast. 

Dr.  Saggart,  Carrickfergus. 

Dr.  Peden,  Ballyclare,  Belfast. 

Dr.  McCrae,  Templepatrick,  Antrim. 
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Dr.  Kidd,  Ballymena. 
Dr.  Tayler,  Ballymoney. 
Dr.  Carson,  Coleraine. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Cookstown. 
Dr.  Corbett,  Londonderry. 
To  Dr  Purdon  I  owe  much  for  the  very  great  assistance 
he  has  been  to  me  since  I  assumed  charge  of  this  district. 
His  experience  and  zeal  render  his  services  very  valuable. 

I  would  also  beg  to  make  mention  of  the  efficiency  and 
experience  of  Drs.  Musgrave,  Kidd,  and  Hamilton. 

IX  —The  fact  of  the  Acts  quoted  in  this  question  not 
applying  to  Ireland  leaves  me  without  any  experiences  to 
relate  as  regards  my  present  district.  But  while  at  Bolton, 
as  sub-inspector,  i  received  the  very  greatest  assistance 
from  the  school  board,  and  learnt  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  beneficial  effect  its  working  exercised  throughout  the 
district.  I  sincerely  wish  that  we  could  hope  for  similar 
machinery  to  further  education  in  Ireland. 
X.— I  have  no  further  views  to  submit. 


(8.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Henderson. 

I.  — I  was  appointed  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  in  July 
1861.  The  district  then  assigned  to  nie  included  the 
towns  of  Blackburn,  Darwen,  Accrington,  Hashngden, 
Bacup,  and  Hejrwood,  and  the  adjacent  country,  all  in  the 
county  of  Lancashire.  In  December  1867  I  was  removed 
to  Londoni  and  had  assigned  to  me  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex as  a  district.  Subsequently,  on  the  administration  of 
the  Workshops  Act  being  transferred  to  the  Factory 
Department,  my  district  was  modified  as  under. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  been  engaged  on  special 
duty  in  the  Dewsbury  district  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

II.  — My  present  district  embraces  the  western  portion  of 
the  east  central  postal  district ;  the  northern,  west  central, 
and  western  postal  districts ;  that  portion  of  the  south- 
western postal  district ;  north  of  the  Thames ;  west 
Middlesex,  the  southern  half  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Berkshire  and  Hertfordshire. 

Of  factories  under  the  Act  of  1874,  I  have  but  a  small 
number  in  my  district,  about  10  in  all. 

Of  factories  under  the  Act  of  1864,  the  number  also  is 
limited,  about  12. 

Of  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867,  with  its  amending 
Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  my  district  includes  about  1,000. 

The  principal  occupations  carried  on  in  these  latter  are 
as  follows,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
importance : — 

Letter-press  printing. 
Bookbinding. 

The  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  including  dress- 
making and  millinery. 
The  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Iron  and  brass  founding. 
Type  founding. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars. 
Pianoforte  making. 

Upholstering,  carpet  making,  artificial  flower  making, 
plain  and  fancy  box  making,  fancy  stationery, 
valentines,  Christmas  cards,  &c. 

Lithography. 

Jewellery  and  silver  plate. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  food,  fruit  preserves, 

cocoa,  &c. 
Firewood  cutting. 

The  manufacture  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 

The  manufacture  of  glass. 
In  the  country  portion  of  my  district  the  chief  occu- 
pations carried  on  in  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867  are 
as  follows 

Brickmaking. 

Papermaking. 

Chairmaking  and  brushmaking. 
The  principal  industries  carried  on  in  workshops  in 
London  are  those  which  I  have  just  specified  as  being 
carried  on  in  factories,  with  the  exception  of  letter-press 
printing,  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  iron 
and  brass  founding,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars, 
and  of  india-rul)ber  and  glass.  These  are  factories,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  employed.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
workshops  in  my  London  district  are  occupied  as  manu- 
factories of  wearing  apparel  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  industries  carried  on  in  the  country  portion  of  my 
district  and  in  workshops  are— 

Chairmaking. 

Pillow-lace  making,  and 

Straw  plaiting. 


III.  — In  nearly  all  the  skilled  industries  in  the  metro- 
pohs  the  ordinary  hour  for  commencing  work  in  factories  is 
eight  o'clock.  The  hour  for  leaving  off  is  seven,  giving  54 
hours  as  a  week's  work. 

It  is  largely  the  custom,  however,  to  work  overtime 
under  the  statutory  modifications. 

Generally  I  approve  of  the  modifications  under  the  Act 
of  1867;  hut,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  overtime  should  be 
allowed  in  the  case  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  and  that 
all  overtime  should  cease  at  9  p.m.,  except  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  fruit  preservers. 

I  think  also  that  authority  might  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  authorise  the  employment  of  women  in 
letter-press  printing  as  in  bookbinding  :  and  under  special 
circumstances  to  authorise  the  employment  of  adult  women 
at  hours  other  than  those  now  recognised  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Eegulation  Acts. 

IV.  — I  think  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874  relating 
to  the  employment  and  education  of  children  might  with 
great  advantage  be  extended  to  all  factories  under  the  Acts 
of  1864  and  1867. 

So  far  as  the  further  restriction  of  the  hours  of  work  of 
women  and  young  persons  is  concerned,  that  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  anticipated  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
workpeople  themselves.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
ordinary  week's  work  in  the  majority  of  the  factories  under 
the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867  is  now  fixed  at  54  hours. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  occupations  of  a  noxious  or  excep- 
tionally unhealthy  character,  further  legislation  of  a  re- 
strictive character,  so  far  as  women  and  young  persons 
are  concerned,  I  deem  unnecessary. 

The  line  of  distinction  now  drawn  between  factories  and 
workshops  I  regard  as  absurd  and  indefensible.  I  forsee 
no  practical  difficulty  in  applying  the  Factory  Act  of  1867 
with  its  amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  and  with  modifi- 
cations to  suit  the  special  exigencies  of  particular  occu- 
pations, to  all  workshops. 

In  enforcing  the  jiresent  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  an 
inspector  of  factories  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  school  attendance  required  under  the  Act  is  inadequate, 
and  the  authority  of  the  inspector  to  enforce  it  is  insufficient. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  an  occupier  of  a  workshop  to  exhibit 
in  the  workroom  an  abstract  of  the  Act,  nor  is  he  required 
to  fix  a  definite  period  for  meals  and  rest.  It  becomes  in 
these  circumstances  next  to  impossible  for  an  inspector  to 
secure  to  the  workpeople  the  time  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Act  for  these  purposes.  The  power  of  entry  into  a  work- 
shop by  an  inspector  is  restricted  unless  he  can  prove  that 
which  it  may  be  the  precise  object  of  his  visit  to  ascertain, 
namely,  whether  those  employed  in  it  are  at  work.  Nor  is 
he  authorised,  as  in  a  factory,  to  examine  persons  employed 
in  a  workshop  in  the  absence  of  the  employer,  and  to  take 
down  their  statements  in  writing. 

All  these  difficulties  would  be  removed  if  workshops  were 
placed  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1867,  and  the  amending 
Acts  of  1870  and  1871. 

Occupiers  of  workshops  and  small  factories  where  a  very- 
limited  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are  employed 
might  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  register  books. 
The  certificate  of  birth  might  be  countersigned  for  a  mode- 
rate fee  by  the  certifying  surgeon.  In  the  case  of  inden- 
tured apprentices  in  which  the  age  of  the  young  person  is 
set  forth  in  a  legal  instrument,  the  production  of  that 
indenture  to  the  inspector  might  safely  be  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  such  age. 

The  uniformity  which  would  be  established  in  the  hours 
for  commencing  and  ending  work  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Workshops  Regulation  Act,  I  am  of  opinion  would  prove 
of  great  advantage.  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  complaints 
received  from  large  employers  who  are  competing  with 
smaller  men  in  the  same  trade. 

V. — The  following  occupations  and  processes  are  not 
now  regulated  iu  any  way  by  law,  and  this  tends  to  frequent 
complaints : — 
Laundresses. 

Newspaper  and  pamphlet  folding. 

Laundries  attached  to  factories  and  workshops  are  under 
the  special  regulations  applied  to  these  places,  but  if  not 
so  attached  they  are  free  from  restriction.  Occupiers  of 
factories  and  workshops  frequently  complain  that,  as  a 
consequence  they  lose  their  best  laundry  women,  and  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  hours  of  work  in  a  laundry 
are  very  irregular,  and  the  work  itself  is  severe. 

Newspaper  and  pamphlet  folding  when  done  away  from 
a  printing  office  or  a  bookbinding  factory  have  been  held 
not  to  be  a  process  either  under  the  Factory  or  Workshops 
Regulation  Acts.  The  result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  is  done  in  private  houses  and  in  shops  and  ware- 
houses. Printers  and  others  complain  that  this  irregularity 
in  the  law  places  them  at  an  inconvenience.  The  objection 
would  be  partially  met  by  the  suggestion  which  I  have 
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made  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  printing: 
office  as  in  a  bookbinding  factory,  and  hj  an  extension  of 
the  modification  respecting  the  employment  of  adult  women 
under  special  circumstances. 

VI.  — I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  under  this  head 
beyond  that  which  I  have  made  to  repeal  the  Workshops 
Regulation  Act.  As  a  tentative  measure  for  promoting 
elementary  instruction  I  think  the  half-time  system  under 
the  Factory  Acts  works  fairly  well. 

VII.  — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  inspectorial  staff  of  the  department,  as 
I  cannot  pretend  to  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  special 
wants  of  each  particular  district.  So  far  as  my  own  sub- 
division is  concerned,  I  think  the  staif  is  sufficient.  The 
enforcement  of  the  comimlsory  clauses  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  by  the  London  School  Board  has  proved  of 
great  service  to  my  colleagues  and  to  myself,  by  relieving 
us  very  largely  of  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  education 
of  children.  The  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  shorter  hours  of  work,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  workpeople  under  the  jjrotection  of  the 
law,  and  the  improved  social  condition  of  such  people,  all 
tend  also  in  my  opinion  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the  factory 
inspector. 

I  entertain  a  strong  opinion,  however,  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  staff  of  the  department  might  be  improved.  At 
present  with  two  chief  inspectors,  and  consequently  with  a 
divided  authority,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  strength  in  the 
department.  The  trades  and  occupations  regulated  by 
the  Acts  administered  by  the  factory  inspectors  are  so 
diffuse  and  varied  in  their  charecter,  and  their  claims  for 
special  consideration  are  so  numerous,  that  they  never  can 
be  satisfactorily  and  consistently  disposed  of  but  by  one 
central  authority. 

VIII.  — So  far  as  the  present  Factory  Acts  are  concerned, 
the  existing  system  of  certifying  surgeons  works  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  in  my  opinion.  I  have  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  fees,  and  the  certifying  surgeons 
whom  I  have  had  the  j)leasure  of  acting  with  have  inva- 
riably adopted  any  suggestion  that  I  may  have  made.  In 
the  case  of  small  and  poor  occupiers  of  factories  they  have 
been  ready  to  accept  a  nominal  fee  for  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates. 

In  the  event  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867  being  a])plied  to 
workshops,  in  the  bulk  of  occupations  an  extract  from  the 
register  of  birth  would  in  my  opinion  be  sufficient. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  certify- 
ing surgeons  in  my  sul)-(hvision  : — 

Dr.  John  Brunton,  21,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

John  Caunt,  Esq.,  2!),  Westbourne  Park  Crescent,  W. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Mair,  28,  Ledbury  Crescent,  W. 

Dr.  Baines,  11,  Cranley  Place,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

George  Codd,  Esq.,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 

B.  x\.  Brickwell,  Esq.,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Dr.  Bowstead,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

E.  J.  Parrott,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Middlesex:. 

IX.  — I  ca7i  speak  without  hesitation  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board,  under  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1870.  Their  district  superintendents 
and  visitors  have  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  giving  me 
information  respecting  the  employment  of  children  illegally 
in  factories  and  workshops,  and  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween them  and  the  factory  insj)ectors  cannot  fail  materially 
to  lighten  the  duties  discharged  by  both. 

The  byelaw  which  the  London  School  Board  has  adopted 
not  to  grant  a  certificate  for  half-time  attendance  unless 
a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  collides  un- 
doubtedly with  the  Factoi'y  and  Workshops  Regulation 
Acts.  1  cannot,  however,  say  that  any  inconvenience  has 
arisen,  as  the  school  board  recognises  the  regulations  en- 
forced by  these  Acts.  The  extension  of  the  provision  in  the 
Factory  Act  of  1874,  respecting  children,  to  those  employed 
in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  London,  would  bring 
the  factory  law  more  in  harmony  with  these  byelaws,  and 
in  a  direction  very  much  to  l)e  desired.  No  teacher  can  do 
any  good  with  a  child  which  attends  only  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Workshops  Regula- 
tion Act. 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  oi)eration  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  nor  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Acts. 

Last  year  I  took  some  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873.  When  visiting  the 
schools  and  villages  in  the  rural  portion  of  my  district,  I 
did  my  best  to  disseminate  information  respecting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act ;  and  in  some  districts  jiarents  were 
induced,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  local  clergy- 
men, to  send  the  children  to  school  in  the  anticipation  that 
the  Act  would  be  enforced  this  year.  Much  disappointment 


has  been  felt  m  these  districts  on  finding  that  the  Act  is 
not  administered.  Parents  who  at  some  sacrifice  sent 
tlieir  children  to  school,  are  indignant  on  finding,  as  thev 
conceive,  that  that  sacrifice  has  been  made  in  vain.  Their 
neighbours  who  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Act  are 
as  well  oil  as  themselves.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  school- 
rnasters  that  unless  some  authority  is  appointed  to  enforce 
tnis  Act  it  will  prove  inoperative. 

to  ofe^  ^''''^^^         ^  ^^^^'^       further  suggestion 

17   .  Jame.s  Hender,son. 

factory  Department,  Whitehall, 
13  May  1875. 


(,9.)— From  Mr.  Sub-Inspkctor  Bignold. 


I.  — Sub-inspector  for  7i  years,  as  under  :— 
1  hree  years  in  Ireland. 

One  year  in  Liverpool,  including  W^igan,  Warrington, 
t>t.  Helen  s,  &c.  (now  two  sub-inspectors). 

Two  years  and  three  months  in  Manchester.  During  a 
considerable  period  I  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Salford 
district. 

One  year  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  (my  present 

II.  — The  Cheshire  and  North  Whales  district  (with 
Chester  as  centre  point),  includes,— 

In  Lancashire,  Heaton  Norris,  Hcaton  Mersey,  Reddish. 

In  Cheshire,  Stockport  and  that  jjart  of  Cheshire 
ijounded  by  the  lines  of  railway  from  Stockport  to  Crewe 
and  from  Stockport  to  Chester.  ' 

Flintshire,  the  whole  county. 

Denbighshire      „  „ 

Carnarvonshire    „  „ 

Merionethshire    „  „ 

Anglesea  „ 

Stockjiort.- Cotton  spinning  and  doubling,  and  felt  hat 
making. 

Bleaching  and  dyeing,  calico  printing,  ropemaking,  and 
tobacco  manufacturing,  are  also  largely  carried  on  in 
Stockport. 

I  believe  the  felt  hat  works  of  Christy  and  Co.,  and  the 
ropeworks  of  Hanson  and  Sons,  are  the  most  extensive,  in 
their  respective  trades,  in  the  country.  Each  firm  employs 
from  150  to  200  half-timers. 

Crewe. — The  London  and  North-western  Railway  Com- 
])any's  locomotive  and  carriage  works  are  the  largest.  Over 
5,000  employed  (none  under  14). 

Buckley  (Flint),  and  Ruabon  (Denbigh),  are  centres  of 
the  fire-bricks,  tiles,  and  drainage  pipes  manufacture. 

Winsford  (Cheshire),  is  the  head  quarters  of  salt  manu- 
facture. 

The  jn-incipal  industries,  under  their  respective  Factory 
Acts,  are  as  follow  : — 

(1.)  Factory  Acts,   1833-1856,   as   amended   bv  the 
Factory  Act,  1874  (Textiles),  222  factories,  namely:-^ 
Cotton       -          -          -  -  -  145 

Wool         -         -  -          -  -  60 

Sdk  -  -  ...  6 

Flax  (tow)  -----  1 


Ileald  knittinff 


212 
10 

222 


(2.)  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1864,  40  factories, 
namely  : — 20  potteries  and  20  fustian  cutting. 

(3.)  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867,  253  factories, 
namely : — 

Blast  furnaces        -          -          -          -  12 

Copper  mills          -          -          -          -  1 

Iron  mills    -           -           "           -           -  5 

Foundries    -          -          -          "          -  45 

Machinery  and  metal  factories  (by  steam)  -  15 

Paper         -          -          "          -          -  6 

Tobacco     -         -          -          -          -  12 

Letter-press  printing         -          -          -  80 

Bookbinding         -          -          -          -  5 

50-person  factories  -          -          -          -  60 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.       -          -          -  6 

Calico  printing       .          -          -          -  4 

Dyeing  and  cleaning  (job)  -          -          -  2 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Workshops  Acts,  1867  to  1871  (principal  industries  m 
each  locality  and  approximate  numbers  of  workshops). 

Cheshire.— In  this  county  open-air  brickfields  are  very 
numerous,  probably  not  less  than  200. 

Saltworks  {less  than  50  persons)     -  -  20 

Felt  hat  makers  (less  than  50  persons)  -  20 
Roperies     -  -  -  "  -  10 

Milliners  and  dressmakers  -  -  -  200 

'iailors        -  -  -  "  '  fn 

Boot  and  shoe  makers       -  -  -  60 

Saw  mills,— including   bobl)in  shops  (by 
steam),  held  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  work- 
shops     -  -  -  "  '  . 
Nantwich  is  a  centre  of  the  boot  and  shoe  making  m- 
dustry, 

Flintshire. — No  principal  workshop  industries.  Approxi- 
Tnate  number  of  workshops  is  2U0. 

Denbighshire. — No  predominant  workshop  industry. 
Apjiroximate  number  of  worl«hops,  400. 

Carnarvonshire. — Approximate  number  of  workshops, 
300.    In  tliis  county, — 

Slate  quarrying  is  the  staple  industry.  All  quarries,  in- 
cluding tliose  where  50  persons  or  more  are  employed,  are 
under  the  Workshops  Acts,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
having  confirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  Hannen,  in  Kent 
V.  Astley,  L.  R.  5,  Q.  B.  19,  that  the  Penrhyn  Quarries  at 
Bethesda  are  not  under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act, 
1867. 

Slate  slab  and  writing  slates  making  are  also  largely 
carried  on  in  Bangor  and  in  Carnarvon,  and  in  country 
villages. 

The  various  processes  of  agriculture  have,  by  common 
consent,  been  treated  as  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Workshops  Acts,  1867-71.  but  I  think  without  due  con- 
sideration. By  section  IV.  a  '-Workshop"  is  defined  to 
mean  "  any  room  or  place  whatever,  whether  in  the  open 
"  air  or  under  cover,  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried  on 
"  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  women  .  .  .  ." 

And  by  the  same  section,  "  handicraft "  is  defined  to 
mean,  "  any  manual  labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for 
"  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  adapting  for  sale  atiy 
"  article." 

A  boy  hoeing  turnips  in  a  field  is  "  exercising  manual 
"  labour  for  ])urposes  of  gain  in  adapting  for  sale  "  a 
turnip,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  "article,"  and  it  is  no 
exemption  from  the  Act  that  such  labour  is  carried  on  "  in 
"  the  open  air." 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  farmers  when  employing 
children,  young  persons,  or  females  should  be  held  to  be 
included  within  the  views  of  the  Workshop  Acts  1867  to 
1871,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
open-air  brickmalters  so  far  as  these  Acts  are  concerned. 

Merionethshire. — No  predominant  industry ;  about  100 
workshops. 

Anglesea. — No  predominant  industry ;  aljout  150  work- 
shops. 

III. — Cotton  Factories.  The  general  hour  of  commenc- 
ing is  6  a.m.  and  of  closing  5.30  p.m. 

In  six  factories  only  work  commences  at  6.30  a.m.  and 
closes  at  6  p.m.  There  are  no  other  variations  in  the  hours 
of  work,  except  as  regards  children.  The  general  practice 
is  to  employ  them  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  changing 
the  sets  every  week,  as  is  now  rendered  necessary  by  the 
children's  Saturday-work  clauses  of  the  1874  Act,  but  in 
some  four  or  five  factories  the  alternate-day  system  of 
employing  children  has  been  adopted  and  is  approved  both 
by  millowners  and  school  teachers. 

There  are  over  3,000  children  working  half-time  in 
Stockport  and  suburbs. 

Woollen  Factories. — General  hour  of  commencing  work 
is  6.30  or  7  a.m.,  and  of  leaving  off  6  p.m.  The  factories 
are  small  and  chiefly  wrrked  by  water  power ;  they  are  all 
in  North  Wales. 

Silk  Factories. — At  present  working  from  6  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.,  where  working  full  time,  but  the  two  largest 
arc  ^vorking  three-quarter  time  only.  In  the  winter  season 
they  will  begin  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  close  at  6  p.m. 

Flax  (tow)  Factory. — Now  working  from  6  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.  During  the  winter  six  months  worked  from 
6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  children  (of  whom  there  are  160) 
work  on  the  alternate-day  system. 

Potteries.— Nominal  hours  of  work  6  to  6.  Some  few 
work  7  to  7  in  the  winter. 

Fustian  Cutters. — In  summer  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Winter, 
7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Some  of  them  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
all  the  year  round. 

Blast  Furnaces,  Copper  Mills,  Iron  Mills,  and  Paper 
Mills.— Ordinary  hours  of  the  trade  are  dav  and  night 
turns,  each  set  working  9h  hours.  This  is  wlien  the  trade 
is  good.  No  children  or  females,  except  the  latter  by  day 
only  in  paper  mills. 


Foundries  and  Machinery  and  Metal. — Ordinary 
of  work  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  beginning  at  8.30  on 
Monday  and  closing  at  12  on  Saturday. 

Tobacco,  Letter-press  Printing,  Bookbinding. — In  all 
theie  trades  the  hour  of  commencing  work  is  8  a.m.  and  of 
closing  7  p.m.,  less  1-2  for  dinner.  In  some  cases  they 
close  at  6  p.m.,  and  in  a  few  cases  (printers)  work  from 
6  to  6  in  summer. 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. — Ordinary 
hours  of  works  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Overtime. — In  one  cotton  mill  and  about  50  woollen 
mills. 

Ovtrtime  is  made  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  at  the  end 
of  the  day  under  the  lost  time  (by  water  power)  regulations. 
The  loss  of  this  privilege  will  be  a  hardship,  especially  on 
cotton  mills  in  country  districts,  as  at  Giey  and  Son's 
Quarry  Bank  Mills,  Styal,  Cheshire,  where  the  storage  of 
water  has  already  been  carried  to  the  maximum  point. 

In  Foundries. — The  30-minutes  (unfinished  process) 
permission  is  often  made  use  of. 

In  Letter-press  Printing. — The  "  15-hours  permission," 
and  the  "alternate  weeks  at  night  permission"  are  fre- 
quently used,  particularly  on  days  and  nights  preceding 
])ubli cation,  by  the  printers  of  provincial  newspapers. 

In  Bookbinding. — The  14-hours  jiermission  for  young 
persons  of  14  years  and  females  is  sometimes  used. 

In  50-Persons  Factories.- — The  15-hours  permission  for 
males  of  16  is  used  in  many  of  these  factories. 

In  Bleaching  and  Dyeing,  &c.,  Works,  and  Calico  Print 
V\^orks. — The  15-hours  permission  for  males  of  16  is  in 
general  use. 

The  30-minutes  "incomplete  process"  is  sometimes 
used. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  these  statutory  modifications 
-unnecessary  or  objectionable,  but  in  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills,  &c.,  where  boys  work  on  the  night  turn,  I  think 
the  minimum  age  of  a  young  person  should  be  raised  to 
15. 

I  think  the  recovery  of  lost  time  privilege,  which  is  taken 
from  "textiles,"  worked  by  water  power,  by  the  Act  of 
1874,  should  be  restored  under  certain  conditions. 

Workshops.  Brickfields. — This  being  a  "'  weather  "  trade 
ilie  hours  of  work  are  very  uncertain ;  on  fine  days  I  ha^-e 
no  doubt  the  hour  of  commencing  is  often  5.30  a.m.,  and 
of  closing  as  late  as  8.30  ji.m. 

Millinery  and  Dressmaiiing. — The  general  hour  of 
commencing  is  8.30  a.m.  and  of  closing  8.30  p.m. 

Felt  Hats,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tailoring. — In  these 
industries,  the  usual  factory  hours  are  worked.  The 
larger  firms,  which  are  under  the  Factory  Acts  as  employing 
50  hands,  setting  the  hours  of  work,  which  are  about  9| 
hours  per  day  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  between 

6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  in  winter. 

I  think  the  modifications  both  unnecessary  and  objec- 
tionable in  millinery  and  dressmaking,  and  that  the 
"  5-])ersons  "  clause  as  a  condition  for  Saturday  half-holi- 
day is  a  great  hardship  on  places  where  five  or  less  are 
employed ;  this  clause  (sect.  |6,  subsect.  4  of  the  Workshops 
Act,  1867)  is  also  liable  to  great  objection  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  showing  that  the  employment  is  not  making 
articles  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises.  I  think  that 
the  exception  should  be  entirely  repealed. 

iV. — I  think  that  potteries,  paper  staining,  and  fustian 
cutting  should  be  placed  under  the  1874  Act,  the  labour 
being  severe,  and  in  some  processes,  unhealthy,  and  also 
lucifer  match  making,  and  that  all  the  industries  under 
the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867  should  be  placed  under  the  Act 
of  1874,  as  far  as  regards  the  ages  and  method  of  employ- 
ment of  children.  In  most  of  the  "  1867  Act  "  industries 
the  hours  of  work  are  already  less  than  those  of  the  Act  of 
1874.  Calico-printing  is  a  very  trying  industry,  owing  to 
the  high  temperature  of  some  of  the  rooms,  and  should  be 
placed  under  that  Act. 

In  the  case  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  no  alteration  in  the 
hours  of  work  is  required. 

Blast  furnaces,  iron  mills,  glass  works,  and  paper  mills 
should  remain  as  they  are  as  to  hours  of  work,  ljut  the 
ages  of  children  and  young  persons  should  be  raised  to 
10  and  14  respectively,  and  for  the  case  of  boys  working 
by  night  to  15. 

I  think  the  Workshops  Act,  1867,  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  hours  of  work  for  all  worksho})s,  without  any 
limit  as  to  numbers  employed,  should  be  limited  to 
10  hours  daily  to  be  taken  between  6  a.m.  aiul  6  p.m.,  or 

7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  at  the  option  of 
the  employer,  who  should  make  a  selection  and  keep  a 
notice  posted  in  his  works,  showing  what  set  of  hours  he 
had  selected.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  surgical 
certificates  should  be  extended  to  all  workshops,  but  I  will 
refer  to  this  under  question  VIII.  The  "accident  report- 
ing "  clauses,  the  "dangerous  machinery"  clauses,  and  the 
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"  four  holidays  in  the  year  "  clauses,  should  be  made  apiJii-" 
cable  to  all  workshops,  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
1S74  Act  should  be  extended  to  all  workshops. 

V.  — All  industries  and  occupations,  except  that  of 
jiersons  employed  in  shops  for  selling  only,  and  that  of 
domestic  servants,  appear  to  be  imder  statutory  regulation, 
but  agricultural  industry  has  not  been  ]ilaced  under 
Government  inspection.  I  think  that  it  should  be,  so  far 
as  regards  the  labour  and  education  of  children,  but  1  do 
not  think  these  Acts  should  be  extended  to  those  employed 
in  shops  or  to  domestic  servants. 

VI.  —  I  do  not  think  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
187-1  Act  can  be  improved  upon,  except  by  extending  the 
system  of  making  educational  proficiency  the  condition  of 
full-time  work  for  children  Ijetween  13  and  14,  if  the 
change,  which  takes  effect  on  1st  January  1876,  is  found 
to  work  well. 

I  think  no  schools  should  be  deemed  efficient,  but  those 
examined  by  H.M.  Inspectors,  where  there  is  such  a 
school  within  a  mile  of  the  i)lace  of  employment.  Some 
alteration,  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  of  school-teachers, 
might  probably  be  effected  in  the  form  of  the  school 
certificate. 

VII.  — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  inspection  of  all  factories  and  workshops  without 
the  employment  of  local  officers.  The  time  and  labour  of 
inspecting  brickfields  during  the  season  is  very  great ;  my 
whole  time  could  be  well  spent  in  this  work  only,  including 
the  necessary  prosecutions,  but  if  a  legal  test  of  age  is 
established  in  workshops,  as  now  for  factories,  our  labour 
would  be  considerably  diminished. 

I  think  the  multiplicity  of  grades  in  the  present  staff 
unnecessary,  there  should  be  but  two  grades  or  classes,  the 
officers  engaged  in  actual  inspection,  and  those  who  super- 
intend the  work  of  the  inspectors.  There  should  be  a 
secretary  for  the  department  and  two  or  three  clerks,  and 
uniformity  should  be  established,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  in  the 
method  of  administering  the  Acts.  The  duty  of  conducting 
prosecutions,  at  any  rate  in  cases  of  any  difficulty,  should 
only  be  entrusted  to  inspectors  of  legal  training  or  long 
experience,  so  as  to  diminish  the  cases  of  dismissal  or  of 
merely  nominal  fines,  which  bring  the  Acts-into  contempt. 

An  analysis  of  the  prosecution  returns  of  the  last  three 
years  (when  we  began  the  inspection  of  workshops)  would 
be  very  useful,  as  showing  in  what  trades  there  is  the 
greatest  tendency  to  infringe  the  Acts. 

VIII.  — The  system  of  certifying  surgeons  appears  to  me 
excellent,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Factory  Acts  is 
largely  indebted  to  it;  if  a  periodical  sanitary  inspection  of 
the  factory  or  workshop  were  required  to  be  made  by  the 
certifying  surgeon,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  certificate  of 
age  should  not  be  given  at  the  residence  of  the  surgeon. 

If  the  register  of  birth  be  substituted  for  a  surgical 
certificate  in  small  factories,  and  be  introduced  into  work- 
shops, the  sub-inspector  should  have  the  jiower  of  calling 
for  the  certifying  surgeon's  certificate  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  for 
the  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  district,  are — 

Stockport  (A),  George  Downs,  Esq.,  M.D.,  St.  Peter's 

Gate,  Stockport. 
Stockport  (B),  Peter  Downs,  Esq.,  Greek  Street,  Stock- 
port. 

Chester,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Newgate,  Chester. 
Sandbacli,  C.  Latham,  Esq.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 
Winsford,  George  Okell,  Esq.,  Vs^insford,  Cheshire. 
Vv'ilmslow,  Joseph  Bower,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
Nantwich,  W.  Mathews,  Esq.,  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 
Crewe,  E.  W.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Crewe,  Cheshire. 
Mold,  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Mold,  Flintshire. 
Holywell  and  Flint,  T.  Vickers,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Holywell, 
Flintshire. 

Hawarden,  Flint,  and  Saltney,  Cheshire,  T.  Moffatt, 
Esq.,  Hawarden. 

Rhyl,  Flintshire,  J.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Esq.,  Rhyl. 

"Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  E.  Davies,  Esq.,  Wrexham. 

Denbigh,  Denbighshire,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Denbigh. 

Ruabon,  Denbighshire,  Yv'.  Jones,  Esq.,  Ruabon. 

Llangollen,  Denbighshire,  D.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Llan- 
gollen. 

Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  Ruthin. 
Abergele,  Denbighshire,  J.  Jones,  Escp,  Abergele. 
Bangor,    Carnarvonshire,    H.     R.    Hughes,  Esq., 
Bangor. 

Carnarvon,  Carnarvonshire,  R.  A.  Joues^  Esq.,  Car- 
narvon. 

Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  IJ.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Bethesda. 
Portmadoc,   Carnarvonshire,   Roljert  Roberts,  Esq., 
Portmadoc. 

Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire,  II.  Griflith,  Est[.,  Pwllheli. 
1. 


Dolgelly,  Merionethshire,  J.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  Dolgelly. 
Bala,  Merionethshire,  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Bala.     "    '  ' 
Corwen,  Merionetlishire,  J.  R.  Walkei%  Esq.,' Corwen. 
Beaumaris,  Anglesea,  D.  K.  Jones,  Esq.,  Beaumaris.  * 
Amlwch,  Anglesea,  T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Amlwch. 
Holyhead,  Anglesea,  O.  Wdliams,  Esq.,  Holyhead. 
.IX- — '-i'he  Elementary  Education  Act  when  in'full  work 
wdl  much  assist  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts.  When 
m  Manchester,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  school  board 
stafi,  who  gave  me  information  frequently  of  children  em- 
ployed illegally  in  places  which  I  had  not  discovered,  and 
of  deficient  school  attendance.    In  Stockport,  I  work  in 
concert  with  the  clerk  of  the  school  board,  and  I  have 
mduced  some  of  the  managers  in  mills,  v/here  there  are  a 
great  number  of  children,  to  correspond  regularly  with  the 
school  board  in  cases  of  defective  attendance  ;  see  report  of 
Stockport  School  Board  of  November  last,  as  to  improve- 
ment m  number  and  attendance  of  half-timers. 

As  to  workshops,  the  existence  of  a  school  board  in  any 
district  in  full  work,  greatly  lightens  my  work;  in  Llaii- 
beris,  for  instance,  there  is  now  no  child  under  the  age  of 
lo  at  work  in  the  quarries ;  three  or  four  years  since,  I  am 
informed,  there  were  many  children  M'orking  between  10 
and  13. 

The  operation  of  the  Mines  Act  in  the  coal-mining 
districts  of  Flint  and  Denbigh  makes  young  persons  of  l.'ri 
very  scarce,  and  there  is  in  consequence  great  pressure  on 
the  certifying  surgeons  to  pass  children  under  lo  at  Mold, 
Vv'rexham  and  Ruabon,  and  many  under  l.'i  are  found 
em])loyed  full  time  in  workshops. 

The  Agricultm-al  Children  Act  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation  beyond  the  printing  and  distrilnition  of  an 
abstract  by  some  of  the  local  autliorities.  One  or  two  benches 
of  magistrates  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  Act,  think- 
ing it  was  my  duty  to  administer  it.  Without  an  executive 
charged  to  carry  it  out,  but  little  will  result  from  it. 

X. — I  have  had  a  great  many  comj)laints  that  the  re- 
cently issued  textile  abstract*  is  very  obscurely  drawn,  and 
is  also  printed  in  such  small  type  as  to  be  illegible  at  the 
height  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  hang  it,  to  prevent  its 
being  defaced  by  the  mill  children. 

The  absence,  in  the  Workshops  Act,  18G7,  of  a  clause 
similar  to  sec.  !U  of  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  which  cnal)les 
an  occupier  who  had  shown  "due  diligence  "to  transfer 
the  responsiliility  to  the  real  offender,  is  a  great  hard- 
ship on  workshop  occupiers. 


(10.) — Fkom  Mr,  vSub-Inspectuu  Wookgatk. 


The  Halifax  and  Htiddersfiehl  District. 

I.  Appointed  a  junior  sul)-inspcctor.  May  187-,  at 
Glasgow.  Transferred  to  London  (  Bethnal  Green  district), 
Nov.  18/2. 

Promoted  to  be  sub-inspector  at  Glasgow,  June  IS73. 
Exchanged  from  Glasgow  to  the  Halifax  and  Hudders- 
ficld  district,  August  1874. 

II.  — The  princijjal  occupations  carried  on  in  the  Halifax 
portion  of  the  district  are— worsted  spinning,  carpets, 
damasks,  and  blankets.  In  the  Huddersfield  jjortion  of  the 
di.strict  the  manufacturing  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
cloth  for  coatings,  trousers,  &c.,  &c.  Silk  and  cotton  and 
thread  spinning  is  carried  on  in  both  parts  of  the  district. 

This  district  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  one,  and  the 
workshops  are  comparati\'ely  few  in  number.  Besides  the 
ordinary  workshops  found  m  all  towns,  such  as  milliners, 
dressmakers,  tailors,  bootmakers,  joiners,  carvers,  saw  mills, 
&c..  there  are  a  few  workshops  where  hearthrugs,  stays 
and  corsets,  rope,  and  bricks  are  made. 

The  number  of  factories  in  this  district  arc — 

Under  the  Act  1 804    -  -  -  20 

„     1867    -  -  -  274 

„     1870    -  -  -  61 

„     18/4    -  -  -  745 


Total      -  1,100 

The  numl)er  of  \\-orkshops  have  been  estimated  at  1,000, 
but  the  number  employing  children  are  considerably 
under  200. 

Hand-loom  weaving  and  winding  yarn  on  bobbins  for 
manufacturers  is  carried  on  in  the  private  houses  in  the 


*  The  smrJl  sheet  Abstract  now  in  use  for  "ISGl  nnd  18()7  Factories  " 
is  'ilso  veV.v  meagre,  and  omits  all  mention  of  the  Schoolmaster's  certifi- 
rites  which  form  iho  Irasis  of  the  li.-ill-tinie  system.  The  liability  of 
tiic  o'ecupier  ot  the  factory  shonld  be  clearly  set  ont  in  the  alislract 
in  regard  to  children  in  his  emijloy,  bnt  it  is  confused  with  that  of  the 
parent  though  it  is  really  entirely  different.  It  is  most  important  for 
the  due  working  of  the  Acts  that  the  responsibility  of  the  occupier  as 
well  as  that  of  tlie  parent,  should  bo  clearly  set  out  in  the  abstract. 
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country  round  Huddersfield.  In  some  cases  fathers  and 
mothers  employ  their  o^vn  children  occasionally  to  help 
them  to  wind,  and  in  some  places,  especially  where  school 
boards  are  not  in  existence,  the  children  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  school  for  half  time. 

JII  —The  ordinary  hours  of  commencing  work  in  the 
factories  are  from  6  and  6.30  a.m.  to  5,  5.30,  and  6  p.m. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
clothing  factories,  the  hours  are  7  to  7. 

The  iron  foundries  and  machinists  are  generally  on  the 
nine  hom-s  movement,  and  stop  work  at  5  p.m. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  o-sving  to  the  dullness  of 
trade,  overtime  is  not  worked.  In  a  few  of  the  cloth 
factories,  when  they  have  been  busy  for  a  short  time, 
the  men  have  worked  to  8  and  9  p.m.,  Irat  rarely  later 

than  9.  i  •  i 

With  the  exception  of  one  job  dyer  and  an  occasional 
milliner  or  dressmaker,  the  former  under  the  Factory  Act, 
the  latter  under  the  Workshop  Act  (when  less  than  50  are 
employed),  there  are  no  works  in  this  district  claiming  modi- 
fications to  work  overtime. 

Nine  o'clock  at  night  is  late  enough  for  any  female  or 
young  person  to  be  allowed  to  work,  and  I  ain  an  advocate 
jfor  abolishing  the  permission  which  is  occasionally  given 
for  working  overtime  during  a  busy  season. 

IV.  — With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  factories 
and  workshops,  1  should  be  glad  to  see  brick  works,  hearth 
rug  works,  stay  makers,  &:e^,  where  children  are  generally 
employed,  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 
The  hours  of  work  in  these  trades  are  generally  from 
6  to  6.  For  the  most  part  children  and  young  persons  arc 
employed  in  this  class  of  workshop,  and  if  brought  under 
the  Factory  Act  a  stronger  check  would  be  had  over  em- 
ployers, inasmuch  as  the  children  and  young  persons  would 
have  to  be  passed  by  the  certifying  surgeons,  and  the  same 
laxity  as  now  exists  would  no  longer  prevail  as  to  the  ages 
of  these  children  or  young  persons. 

If  it  should  not  be  deemed  desirable  to  place  this  class 
of  work  under  the  Factory  Act,  employers  rnight  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  keep  in  their  possession  for  inspection  the 
birth  certificates  of  all  under  16  so  long  as  the  persons  are 
employed  by  them. 

V.  — Bakehouses,  biscuit  works,  and  confectionery  works 
are  considered  to  be  under  the  Bakehouse  Act,  which  Act 
I  believe  is  administered  by  the  sanitary  inspectors.  In  my 
opinion  the  Bakehouse  Act  might  be  repealed,  and  the 
above  works  brought  under  the  factory  inspectors.  In 
bakehouses  work  frequently  has  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  night,  and  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  young 
persons,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  from  5  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.,  might  be  limited  from  G  a.m.,  to  8  p.m.,  and  even- 
tually reduced  from  6  a.m.  to  6,  or,  at  the  latest,  7  p.m. 

VI.  — I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  examining 
school  certificate  books  of  short-timers  met  with  great  defi- 
ciency in  some  of  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as 
regards  spelling,  and  this  might  be  remedied  by  only 
allo\ving  half-timers  to  attend  schools  when  the  teachers 
are  armed  with  certificates  of  qualification  from  a  school 
inspector  of  their  fitness  to  teach. 

VII.  — As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  present  staff  of 
inspectors  seem  to  me  ample  for  carrying  out  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act.  Manufacturers  have  now  grown  so 
thoroughly  used  to  comply  with  the  Factory  Act,  and 
show  such  a  general  desire  to  carry  it  out,  that  I  rarely 
meet  with  any  very  glaring  breach  of  the  Act.  The 
number  of  workshops  appears  formidable  on  paper,  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  them  which  require  inspec- 
tion. Only  those  workshops  where  children  are  employed, 
and  those  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  work  long  hours, 
such  as  milliners  and  dressmakers,  &c.,  require  visiting. 

VIII.  — Vv^ith  regard  to  certifying  surgeons,  some  of  the 
millowners  object  to  the  tax  of  having  to  pay  for  certificates, 
but  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  manner  they  could  be  paid. 
If  paid  by  Government,  it  would  be  a  most  costly  under- 
taking, if  they  are  to  receive  anything  approaching  the 
remuneration  they  at  present  receive.  The  present  system 
is  for  the  certifying  surgeon  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  millowner  to  -vdsit  his  work  periodically  for  an  annual 
payment. 

I  do  not  think  the  present  system  of  certificates  can  be 
improved  upon.  The  certifying  surgeon  refuses  to  pass  a 
child  or  young  person  for  one  of  two  reasons, — 

(1.)  Because  the  person  is  not  old  enough;  this  point 
can  always  be  settled  by  obtaining  the  birth 
certificate. 

(2,)  Because  the  person  is  physically  unfit  to  perform 
the  work  required  in  the  factory. 


This  is  important,  as  it  prevents  a  crippled,  diseased,  or 
sickly  child  or  young  person  from  being  employed  in  a 
factory. 

I  think  the  certificates  should  be  granted  as  at  present 
at  the  work,  and  I  would  still  allow  the  clause  to  remain 
in  force  which  enables  the  smaller  and  poorer  manufac- 
turers, when  less  than  five  young  persons  are  employed,  to 
be  sent  to  the  surgeon's  residence  with  the  certificate  book 
for  a  certificate  for  the  reduced  fee  of  6c?. 

The  amount  of  fees,  2s.  6d.  for  a  visit  and  one  certificate, 
and  6d.  for  each  certificate  after  the  first,  are  quite  high 
enough,  and  I  would  abolish  the  allowance  for  travelling 
when  the  surgeon's  residence  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
factory. 

With  regard  to  reporting  accidents,  I  would  make  it 
compulsory  with  the  manufacturer  to  report  the  accident, 
and  the  nature  of  the  accident,  direct  to  the  sub-inspector 
for  the  district,  who  should  inquire  into  the  accident  and 
report  the  result  of  such  inquiry  in  his  weekly  report. 

I  find  some  of  the  certifying  surgeons  do  not  always 
report  to  the  sub-inspectors  the  accidents  of  whidh  they 
receive  notice  to  inquire  into,  but  I  believe  they  are  all 
careful  to  report  all  accidents  to  Mr.  Redgrave. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
certifying  surgeons  for  this  district : — • 

F.  Greenwood,  Huddersfield. 

Wm.  Dean,  Slaithwaite,  Huddersfield. 

J.  Hesselgrave,  Marsden,  „ 

H.  Morehouse,  New  Mill,  „ 

T.  Haigh,  Meltham, 

T.  Farrar,  Brighouse,  „ 

E.  Douse,  Skelmanthorpe,  „ 
L.  Bramley,  Halifax. 

T.  Tweedale,  Stainland,  Halifax. 

F.  Robinson,  Ripponden,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Halifax. 
T,  Elhott,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Hahfax. 

T.  Thomas,  Hebden  Bridge,  „ 

A.  J.  K.  WOODGATE, 

Huddersfield,  10th  May  1875. 


(II.) — From  Mk.  Sub-Inspectok  Cramp. 


I.  — William  Dawkins  Cramp,  sub-inspector  of  factories, 
appointed  7th  March  1868.  Served  in  North  Ireland  (re- 
sidence, Belfast),  from  March  1868  to  March  1874,  six 
years.  In  Lancashire,  residence,  Bolton,  from  March  1874 
to  present  time,  one  year  and  two  months. 

II.  —  Counties. — Part  of  Lancashire,  central  and  north- 
east, and  very  small  part  of  Yorkshire. 

Centres  of  industry. — Bolton,  Blackburn,  Clitheroe,  Dar- 
wen,  Accrington,  Clayton-le-Moors,  Oswaldtwistle,  Hasling- 
den,  Ramsbottom,  Horwich,  Egerton,  Whalley. 

Principal  occupations. — 

Under  Act  of  1874. 

No. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  -  133 

Cotton  spinning      -          -  -  218 

Cotton  weaving       -          -  -  246 
Cotton  winding,  warping,  knitting, 

&c.           -          -          -  -  26 

Wool  spinning  and  weaving  -  6 

Textile  works          -          -  -  629 

Cotton  factories       ...  623 

Woollen  factories     -          -  -  6 

"  Textile "  works  -  -  629 
Under  Act  of  1864. 

Paper  staining        -          -  -  3 

Earthenware           -          -  -  14 

"1864  "works      -  -  -  17 

Under  Act  of  1867. 
Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  -  66 
Iron  founding,  metal,  machinery  -  119 
Iron  mills  -  -  -  -  4 
Paper  mills  -  -  -  -  21 
Glass  -  '  -  -  2 
Letter-press  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing -  -  -  -  63 
Tobacco  -  -  -  -  8 
Miscellaneous         -         -  -  16 

"1867  "works     -  -  -  299 


Total  number  of  works  under 

Factory  Acts  -  "  ■  .     -       -  945 
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Under  Workshop  Acts. 


Millinery,  dressmaking,  &c.  -  -  250 
Tailoring,  &c.  -  -  -  150 
Boot,  shoe,  and  clog  making  -  150 
Wood  (sawing,  turning,  cabinet- 
making  -  -  -  -  50 
Metal  (without  power)  -  -  50 
Bricks  -  -  -  -  GO 
Rope  -  -  -  -  25 
Cotton  (without  power)  -  -  40 
Baskets  -  -  -  -  20 
Brushes  -  -  -  -  20 
Bags  -  -  -  -  15 
Biscuits  -  -  -  -  10 
Upholstery  -  -  -  -  20 
Umbrellas  -  -  -  -  15 
Soap  and  candles  -  -  -  10 
Cork  ....  5 
Aerated  waters  -  -  -  10 
Miscellaneous         -          -  -  100 

Total  number  of  "  workshops  "  -  1,000 


Total  works,  945  factories  +  1,000 

workshops  .  -  -  .  1,945 


III.  — Hours  of  work. — In  textile  works,  6  a.m.  to  5.30 
p.m.  all  the  year  round,  except  in  Blackbiu'n  and  Hasling- 
den,  where  the  hours  from  Jan.  1,  1875  to  Mar.  31,  1875, 
were  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  56^  hours  a  week. 

In  bleach  works,  printworks,  dye  works,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ; 
60  hours  a  week. 

In  iron  works,  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  54  hours. 

In  other  1864  and  1867  works,  mostly,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ; 
from  54  to  60  hours. 

In  rope  and  brick  works,  under  Workshop  Acts,  6  to  6  ; 
60  hours. 

In  workshops,  millinery,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  boot- 
making,  &c.,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  50  to 
60  hours  a  week. 

Overtime  is  customary  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works 
to  a  considerable  extent,  generally  under  permanent  modi- 
fication 1,  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1870,  male  young 
persons  over  16,  for  14  or  15  hom'S  a  day. 

In  letter-press  printing  occasionally,  under  permanent 
modification  13,  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867  ;  male 
young  persons  over  16,  for  15  hours  a  day,  to  get  out 
weekly  paper. 

In  bookbinding  to  a  considerable  extent  under  permanent 
modification  14,  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867  ;  young 
persons  of  14  and  women,  for  14  hours  a  day. 

In  millinery  and  dressmaking  workshops  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  under  permanent  modification  1,  Factory 
and  Workshoj)  Act,  1871  ;  young  persons  over  14  and 
women,  14  hours  a  day  during  busy  season. 

Except  in  these  four  occupations,  very  little,  if  any,  use 
is  made  of  the  overtime  modifications  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  in  my  sub-division. 

Unnecessary  or  objectionable  modifications,  Factory  Acts 
Extension,  1867. —  Section  13,  granting  exemption  to  places 
in  which  not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed  casting 
metal,  should  be  repealed. 

In  schedule,  permanent  modification  12,  I  would  take 
out  the  permission  to  work  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Schedule,  permanent  modification  14. — I  beg  strongly  to 
recommend  a  repeal  of  this  modification,  which  permits  the 
employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  bookbinding 
for  14  hours  a  day.  It  renders  the  Act  almost  useless  in 
places  to  which  it  applies.  It  may  be  necessary  in  places 
where  monthly  magazines  or  railway  guides  are  bound, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  in  ordinary  bookbinding  works, 
and  it  creates  a  suspicion  of  unfairness  to  allow  anything 
so  exceptional  to  any  one  trade. 

Workshop  Regulation  Act,  1867. — Section  6,  par.  4, 
giving  exemption  fi-om  Saturday  half-holiday  to  places  in 
which  not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed  is  an 
anomaly  and  serious  evil. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  desirability  of  any  further  modi- 
fications. 

IV.  — I  am  of  opinion  that  bleaching  and  dyeing  works, 
and  ])rint  works,  could,  with  advantage,  be  brought  under 
the  Act  of  18/4,  retaining,  however,  the  following  perma- 
nent modifications  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1870  : — 

Perm,  modification  2.— 30  minutes  allowed  when  process 
in  an  incomplete  state. 

Perm,  modification  4. — Meals  may  be  taken  where  manu- 
facturing process  going  on. 

Perm,  modification  6. — Allowance  for  emergencies  arising 
from  state  of  weather  or  nature  of  process. 


I  cannot  see  any  very  serious  objection  to  placing  all 
trades  and  mdustries  under  one  simple  comprehensive  Act 
based  on  that  of  1874,  retaining  a  few  modifications  re- 
quired by  some  of  them,  e.g.  :— 

Nightwork  necessary  in  paper  mills,  iron  mills,  and  news- 
paper prmting  ofiices.  Schedule,  pars.  13  and  17, 
Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867. 

Milliners,  dressmakers,  tailors,  bootmakers,  &c.,  in  fac- 
tory districts  require  the  weekly  half-holiday  on  some 
other  day  than  Saturday,  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act, 
1867,  schedule,  par.  25,  Workshops  Regulation  Act. 
1867,  schedule,  par.  9. 

In  many  places  under  the  Acts  of  1867,  the  hours  of 
labour  are  already  shorter  than  required  by  Act  of  1874, 
e.(/.,  iron  foundries,  letter-press  printers,  &c. 

The  hours  of  labour  under  Factory  Act  of  1874,  as  ar- 
ranged in  sects.  4  and  5,  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  elastic 
for  all  the  trades  and  industries  now  under  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts.  But  sections  8,  9,  and  10,  and  permanent 
modification  10,  of  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867  (sani- 
tary measures)  should  be  re-enacted. 

The  raising  of  the  age  of  children  under  the  Act  of  1874 
from  8  to  10  for  half-timers,  and  from  13  to  14  (unless 
educational  certificate  produced)  for  full-timers,  is  generally 
approved,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  should  be  adopted 
in  all  works  under  Factory  or  Workshop  Acts. 

A  very  considerable  alteration  is  desirable  in  the  line  of 
distinction  now  drawn  between  factories  and  worksho[)s,  and 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arri\-ed  when  the  Work- 
shop Acts  might  be  repealed,  and  all  handicrafts  placed 
under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867,  or  Factory 
Act,  1874,  or  a  new  Act  consolidating  these. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  Workshop  Acts 
are  worse  than  useless,  requiring  only  ]  0  hours  weekly  at- 
tendance at  school,  whereas  the  Factory  Acts  require  tiiree 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  equal  to  15  hours, 
and  the  Eiiucation  Acts  (compulsory  attendance  being  en- 
forced by  school  boards  in  many  places)  require  10  atten- 
dances of  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  each,  equal  to  25 
to  30  hours  a  week.    {See  also  answer  to  No.  VI.) 

The  hours  of  work  under  Workshop  Regulation  Act  are 
IO5  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  with  modifications  allow- 
ing work  to  be  carried  on  to  10  p.m.  This  is  an  anomaly 
when  compared  with  the  more  stringent  and  satisfactory 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1867,  if  consolidated  with  that  of 
1874,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficiently  elastic  for  all 
premises  now  called  workshojis,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  well  in  places  quite  as  small,  and  trades  as  various 
as  those  under  the  Workshop  Acts. 

I  would  not  propose  that  workshops  should  Ije  burdened, 
as  factories  now  are,  with  the  exjjense  and  trouble  of 
surgical  certificates,  but  would  pro\ade  that  certificates 
of  birth  should  be  procured  for  6rf.  each,  and  taken  as 
evidence  of  age,    {See  also  No.  VIII.) 

If  the  Vv^ orkshop  Acts  were  repealed,  and  all  handicrafts 
placed  under  the  Factory  Acts,  the  latter  Acts  consolidated, 
and  the  principal  provisions  and  a  few  of  the  modifications 
thereof  re-enacted  in  one  comprehensive  Act  to  apply  to  ;ill 
kinds  of  factories  and  workshops,  1  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  employers  and  employed,  and  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  beneficent  principles  of  factory 
legislation. 

Should  it  still  be  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  distinction 
between  factories  and  workshops,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  number  or  dividing  line  should  be  reduced  from  .'>0  to 
5  or  7,  and  let  all  kinds  of  works  over  the  adopted  number 
be  "factories"  and  all  under  it  "workshops." 

V. — Industries  and  occupations  not  now  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  which  ought  to  be  : — 

Bakehouses. — The  Bakehouse  Act  of  1863  is  not  en- 
forced by  the  local  authorities.  It  is  absurd  to  carry  out 
the  Factory  or  Workshop  Acts  in  the  packing  departments 
of  biscuit  manufactories,  whilst  in  the  baking  departments 
of  the  same  buildings  very  young  lads  are  employed 
unchecked  at  harder  work  and  for  longer  hours,  and  with- 
out any  attendance  at  school. 

Errand  boys,  employed  by  the  occupiers  of  factories  or 
workshops. — If  the  parents  of  these  lads  are  prosecuted 
under  Factory  or  Workshop  Acts,  exemption  is  claimed  as 
they  are  errand  boys  simply;  and  if  prosecuted  under 
Education  Acts,  the  plea  is  made  that  they  are  half-timers 
under  Factory  or  Workshop  Acts,  and  evidence  given  to 
show  that  they  dress  the  shop  windows  or  do  some  kind  of 
work  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  some  article. 

News  boys,  selling  papers  about  the  streets  of  large 
towns. 

Telegraph  messengei's. — These  should,  I  think,  Ijc  pro- 
hibited under  13  years  of  age. 
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FACTORY  AND  AVORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Lime  works.— Large  numbers  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed. 

VI  —So  far  as  the  Factory  Acts  are  concerned,  the  halt- 
time  system  of  education  is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  better  still 
next  year  when  schools  must  be  "  efficient,"  and  children 
between  13  and  14  be  required  to  produce  educational 
certificate  to  qualify  them  for  working  full  time.      ^  _ 

The  alternate-day  system,  legahsed  by  Act  of  18/4,  is  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  school  teachers,  who  already  have 
two  sorts  of  scholars,  "day "and  "half-timers,"  and  the 
inti-oduction  of  a  third, "  alternate-day,"  tends  to  disarrange 
the  organisation  of  the  school. 

The  raising  of  the  age  of  half-timers  from  8  to  10  (m 
itself  most  desirable)  will,  I  fear,  retard  education  in 
manufacturing  districts  where  there  is  no  school  board, 
unless  some  law  is  passed  to  compel  all  children  over 
five  years  of  age  to  attend  school.  Parents  will  not  send 
their  children  to  school  unless  compelled,  and  if  school- 
masters do  not  receive  their  pupils  until  they  are  10  years 
of  aije,  they  wiU  only  have  three  years  half-time  attendance 
in  which  to  fit  them  for  passing  the  required  standard  for 
full  time. 

In  the  absence  of,  or  in  addition  to,  general  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  it  would  be  well  to  enact  that  before 
obtaining  half-time  employment,  a  child  must  pass  a 
certain  standard  of  education. 

Of  the  education  of  half-timers  under  the  Workshop 
Acts  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terras  too  condemnatory. 
It  is  a  complete  farce,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  substi- 
tuting the  Factory  Act  system.  One  fact  in  illustration; 
two  brothers,  one  working  in  a  tobacco  factory,  the  other 
in  a  rope  workshop,  attend  school  four  days  a  week  for 
three  hours.  The  workshop  boy  has  attended  two  hours 
more  than  necessary,  and  is  called  a  good  boy,  whilst  the 
factory  boy  has  rendered  his  employer  and  his  father  liable 
to  prosecution  every  week,  and  is  continually  subject  to 
threats  and  cautions. 

With  regard  to  school  certificates,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  present  form  entails  unnecessary  work  on  the  teachers, 
and  may  be  improved.  I  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bolton  Teachers'  Association,  and  recommend  that  the* 
heading  be  revised,  and  signed  once  for  all  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  that  the  books  be  ruled  so  that  the  names 
need  only  be  written  once  a  month  instead  of  once  a  week, 
and  that  instead  of  marking  "  9-12  "  and  "  li-44  "  daily, 
absences,  irregular  attendances,  or  extra  attendances  only 
should  be  marked. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  entry  of  the  names  of  half- 
timers  in  the  school  certificate  books  should  be  made  by 
the  employers  (not  as  now  by  the  teachers),  and  that  the 
reponsibility  of  the  books  being  sent  to  the  school  should 
also  rest  upon  the  employer. 

VII.  — Inspectors. — With  a  re-organisation  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  sub-inspec- 
tors, I  think  the  work  might  be  very  well  done  by  the 
present  stafp.  I  should  propose  that  the  sub-divisions  be 
revised,  and  the  largest  or  heaviest  of  them  reduced,  and 
that  each  of  the  junior  sub-inspeotors  should  be  allowed  to 
take  sole  charge  of  a  district. 

As  regards  factory  work,  mine  is,  I  believe,  the  heaviest 
sub-division  under  Mr.  Baker's  inspectorship,  containing 
945  factories,  df  which  630  are  textile.  If  Haslingden 
and  Ramsbottom  (with  120  factories  and  about  the  same 
number  of  worksliops)  were  transferred  to  some  other  sub- 
division, say  Salford  and  Bury,  I  should  have  a  compact 
and  manageable  district,  30  miles  long  and  7  or  8  broad, 
containing  825  factories  and  880  workshops.  I  now  lose 
much  time  in  journeys  to  and  from  Haslingden  and  Rams- 
bottom, through  having  to  change  stations  and  wait  for 
trains  at  Bury,  not  in  my  district. 

The  stafl;  should,  in  my  opinion,  consist  of — 
One  i'lspector-in-chief. 
Four  assistant  inspectors. 
Fifty  sub-inspectors. 

The  assistant  inspectors  should  have  power  of  ordering 
prosecutions,  and  I  would  abolish  the  distinction  between 
suli-inspectors  and  junior  sub-inspectors. 

VIII.  — Certifying  surgeons. — Every  day's  experience 
forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  certifying 
surgeons  is  unnecessary,  and  their  payment  an  unjustifiable 
tax  upon  the  employers  of  labour. 

As  evidence  of  age,  the  surgical  certificate  is  of  little 
value,  being  merely  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon.  During  the 
present  year,  I  have  annulled  over  100  surgical  certificates, 


*  Proposed  Poem  of  Heading  eoe  School  CEETiriCATE.— I 
hereby  certify  that  the  oliildrcn  whose  names  are  entered  in  this  book, 
employed  in  the  works  of  situated  at 

in  the  county  of  ,  have  attended  the  school  kept  by  me 

a-t  .  for  the  full  term  of  hours  required  hy  the  Factorii 

Act  excepting  in  the  cases  duly  specified,  and  that  the  causes  of  .absence 
stated  are  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 


from  reliable  information  supplied  me  that  the  children 
referred  to  in  them  were  under  the  age  thereon  stated. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  children  and  their  parents  tell  lies 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  when  by  so  doing  they  can  deceive 
the  surgeon,  and  obtain  employment  witli  higher  wages. 

In  cases  where  the  certifying  surgeon  adopts  a  high 
standard  of  weight  or  height  or  dental  or  muscular  de- 
velopment, he  of  course  refuses  to  pass  without  proof  of 
real  age  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  it,  thus  entailing  double 
expense  for  surgical  certificate  and  certificates  of  birth. 
One  of  the  Bolton  surgeons  has  recently  required  certifi- 
cates of  birth  in  cases  out  of  10.  This  is  not  only 
expensive,  but  troublesome,  as  the  boys  and  girls,  refused 
on  first  presentation,  have  to  be  brought  before  him  again 
at  his  next  visit. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  candidate  for  employment  is 
refused  as  "  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity," 
and  indeed,  when  such  cases  present  themselves,  they  are 
generally  referred  to  me,  with  a  notification  that  the  sur- 
geon will  pass  them  for  the  particular  work  on  which  they 
are  engaged, — if  I  have  no  objection.  , 

The  fees  charged  by  certifying  surgeons,  small  though 
they  be  in  Lancashire,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  visit,  cause  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to,  and  are  a  temptation  to  violation  of, 
the  Acts,  especially  in  small  places  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  sixpenny  fee  for  young  persons  and  children 
examined  at  the  residence  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  is 
simply  an  insult  to  any  professional  man,  and  I  know  that 
they  often  refuse  to  take  it  when  offered.  This  plan,  if 
generally  adopted,  would,  I  should  think,  lead  to  the 
resignation  of  the  certifying  surgeons  ;  another  proof  that 
the  certificate  of  birth,  if  obtainable  for  6d.  (a  sum  not  to 
be  despised  by  the  registrar  for  simply  copying  an  entry  of 
birth),  would  be  cheaper  than  and  preferable  to  the  surgical 
certificate. 

The  compulsory  production  of  certificates  of  birth, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  preferable  to  the  surgical  certifi- 
cates, and  would  tend  to  the  prevention  of  the  present  full- 
time  employment  of  children  under  13. 

A  penalty  would  have  to  be  enforced  for  the  employment 
of  children  or  young  persons  without  certificate  of  birth, 
and  a  heavy  penalty  for  making  or  using  a  false  certificate 
of  birth. 

Resident  addresses  of  certifying  surgeons,  Bolton  sub- 
division : — 

R.  F.  Snape,  Esq.,  Chorley  New  Road,  Bolton. 
F.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Mawdsley  Street,  Bolton. 
Dr.  R.  Settle,  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 
T.  B.  Garstang,  Esq.,  Bark  Street,  Bolton. 
John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Egerton,  near  Bolton. 
W.  E.  Emmett,  Esq.,  Horwich,  near  Bolton. 
J.  H.  Wraith,  Esq.,  Lower  Bank,  Darwen. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Davidson,  King  Street,  Blackburn. 
Dr.  R.  Dunbar,  St.  Alban's  P  lace,  Blackburn. 
W.  Counsellor,  Esq.,  Whalley,  near  Blackburn. 
T.  C.  Law,  Esq.,  Padiham,  near  Burnley. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mussen,  Castle  Terrace,  Clitheroe. 
Dr.  R.  Clayton,  Oak  Street,  Accrington. 
Dr.   W.    H.    Pilkington,    Clayton-le-Moors,  near 
Accrington. 

Dr.  W.  Aspinall,  Haslingden,  near  Manchester. 
James  Smith,  Esq,,  Ramsbottom,  near  Manchester. 

IX.  — The  operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  has  the  effect  in  the  boroughs  of  Bolton  and  Black- 
burn of  increasing  the  number  of  half-timers  in  factories 
and  workshops.  The  school  boards  enforce  compulsory 
education,  and  will  not  allow  half-time  exemptions  to  any 
but  children  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  or  mines. 
Parents,  therefore,  finding  that  they  cannot  keep  children 
at  home  to  mind  house,  or  shop,  or  babies,  without  letting 
them  attend  school  morning  and  afternoon,  at  once  send 
them  to  the  mills  for  half-time  work,  half-time  school,  and 
half-time  wages;  instead  of  their  help  at  home.  From 
this  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  half-timers  in  Bolton 
has  increased  from  1,808  in  April  1871,  to  4,100  at  present 
time. 

X.  — Factory  Act,  1874,  section  6,  par.  b.,  "  Where  the 
"  children  are  employed  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  a 
"  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  two  successive 
"  weeks,  nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week  if  on  any  other  day 
'•■  of  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed  for  more  than 
"  five  hours."  In  the  cotton  weaving  factories  of  my 
district  this  clause  does  not  give  satisfaction.  Weavers 
employ  only  one  half-timer  each,  and  particularly  need  the 
services  of  that  one  half-timer  on  Saturday  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. Last  year  the  one  child  could  work  every  Saturday 
either  from  6  to  12  or  from  12  to  2,  but  under  the  above 
clause,  he  or  she  can  only  work  every  alternate  Saturday, 
and  the  weaver  has  to  stop  her  looms  (4)  to  do  the  work  of 
the  child  for  an  hour  or  two  every  other  Saturday.  In 
Darwen,  they  are  obviating  this  difficulty  by  adopting  the 
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alternate-day  plan,  and  employing  the  children  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  never  changing.  The 
children  then  attends  school  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  for  five  hours.  There  is  a  lack  of  teaching 
power  on  these  days,  the  Schools  being  overcrowded, 
whereas  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  they  are  comparatively 
empty.  This  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  cotton  spinning, 
where  two  half-timers  are  generally  employed,  one  in  morn- 
ing and  one  in  afternoon. 

Wm.  Dawkins  Cramp, 
Bolton,  12th  May  1875.      Sub-inspeclor  of  Factories. 
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(12.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Oswald. 

I.  — Ten  years.  Appointed  to  Oldham  Sub-division 
10th  Feb.  1868;  removed  to  Nottingham,  11th  Feb.  1868. 

II.  — My  district  inchides  the  greater  part  of  Nottingham- 
shire with  i)arts  of  Derbyshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Not- 
tingham is  the  principal  centre,  and  the  chief  industries  are 
machine-made  lace  and  hosiery,  with  many  trades  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  Mansfield,  with  a  number  of  cotton 
doubling  and  spinning  factories.  Lincoln,  with  large  agri- 
cultural implement  works. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  number  of  works  under 
the  \'arious  Factory  Acts  : — 
Act  of  1864: 

Earthenware 
Act  of  1867  : 

Machine  shops,  iron  foundries, 
articles  of  metal,  &c. 

Blast  furnaces  -  -  - 

Letter-press  jirinters  and  book- 
binders       -  .  - 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Paper  and  pasteboard  - 

Factories  with  more  than  50  hands 

Lace  warehouses      -  26 

Hosiery  warehouses  -  13 

-  1 

-  3 

- 

-  [ 

-  1 
.  1 

-  1 


130 
7 

75 
y 

8 


Oil  sheets 
Boots 
Leather 
Paper  collars 
Carriages 
Plaster 
Saw  mills 
Bricks 
Brewery 
Oil  mill 
Box  makers  - 
Lithographic  printers 


Total  under  Act  of  1867 
Act  of  1870  : 

Bleach  and  dye  works,  lace 
dressing  rooms,  &c. 
Act  of  1874  : 

Lace  factories  - 

Hosiery  factories 

Silk  factories   -  -  - 

Elastic  ... 

Cotton  and  merino 

Fla.x    -  -  -  - 

Total  Act  of  1874  - 
Total  number  of  factories 


288 


63 


471 


838 


The  princijial  occupations  under  the  Worksho])S  Act  are 
the  various  jirocesses  by  which  lace  is  finished  after  it 
leaves  the  machine  ;  the  making  of  hosiery  by  hand,  and 
the  finishing,  winding,  and  seaming  for  the  same  ;  millinery 
and  dressmaking  rooms,  with  many  miscellaneous  trades  ; — 
Hosiery,  by  hand,  about   -  -  -  2,000 

Lace  finishing,  clipping,  mending,  &c.  -  500 
Bricks       -  -  -  -  -  100 

Millinery  -----  250 
Baskets     -          -          -  -  -  50 

Box  20 

Ropes       ....  -  30 

Miscellaneous       ....  1,000 


Estimate  of  workshops 


-  3,!)50 


III. — Hours  of  work.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  in 
lace  factories  are  from  4  a.m.  to  12  at  night  for  men,  in 
shuts  of hours  each;  the  females,  young  persons,  and 
children' work  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter,  and  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer.  Saturday,  1  p.m.  Meal 
times,  8  to  8.30  ;  1  to  2;  4.30  to  5. 

Hosiery  and  silk  factories  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter 
and  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer.  Some  stop  at  5.30,  and 
do  not  have  the  third  meal-time.    These  factories  are 


103. 

with  only 


p.m.  when 


mostly  on  the  54  hours  system.  Saturday,  stop  at  1 1 .3i )  a.m- 
to  1  II. m. 

Bleach  and  dye  works  and  lace  dressing  rooms,  6  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.;  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.;  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year. 

Letter-jiress  printers,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  many  stop  at  7  p.m. 

Bookbinders,  8  a.m.  to  7  and  8  p.m.,  with  occasional 
overtime  under  modification  14,  30  &  31  Vict.  c. 

Tobacco  factcries,  8  a.m.  to  6.3U  and  /  p.m., 
one  hour  for  meals. 

Iron  founders,  machinists,  &c.,  6  a.m.  to  5.30,  with  over- 
time for  men. 

Hosiery  and  lace  warehouses,  8  a.m.  to 
busy;  generally  cease  at  6.30  or  7  p.m. 

Lithographic  printers,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  or  8  p.m.  with 
only  one  hour  for  meals  if  work  ceases  at  7.  Overtime  at 
certain  seasons  under  modification  1,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  104. 

Nearly  all  the  above  stop  at  1  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Hosiery  workshops.  Hours  are  very  irregular,  the  men 
losing  time  at  beginning  of  week,  and  often  working  half 
the  night  at  the  end.    Children  wind  when  wanted. 

Lace  workshops  (clipping,  mending,  scallo]iing,  &c.), 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  .9a.m.  to  9  ji.m.  in  a  few  cases; 
1  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Milliners  and  dressmakers,  8  a.m.  to  8  ]).m.,  and  9  a.m. 
to  !^  ]).m.,  with  overtime  under  modification  1,  4  p.m.  on 
Saturday  or  half-holiday. 

Bricks,  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  12.30  on  Saturday. 

Modifications,  &c. — Very  little  overtime  has  been  made 
under  the  statutory  modifications  except  by  milliners  and 
dressmakers,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  bookbinders  and 
lithographic  printers.  The  permission  to  employ  "  youths  " 
(between  16  and  18  years)  for  nine  hours  between  4  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  or  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  should,  I  think,  be  continued  to  the 
lace  manufacturers. 

In  country  towns,  milliners,  &c.  are  exceptionally  busy 
previously  to  the  holiday  times  of  the  district,  such  as 
Whitsuntide,  flower  shows,  &c.,  and  usually  apjdy  for  ]ier- 
mission  to  work  overtime  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  in 
the  event  of  large  "mourning  orders."  Permission  has 
lieen  granted  for  24  days  each  season,  and  I  consider  that 
this  is  sufiicient  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  should  not  be 
exceeded. 

Lithographic  printers,  &c.  issuing  almanacks  and 
Christmas  goods  have  had  permission  for  overtime  under 
modification  1,  which  should,  I  think,  be  continued. 

Bookbinders  can  work  overtime  under  modification  14 
of  the  Act  of  1867,  but  this  is  lialjle  to  abuse,  and  should 
in  my  o])inion  be  restricted  to  publishers  of  periodicals  on 
the  nights  previous  to  publication. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  milliners  and  dress- 
makers to  substitute  other  days  for  the  Saturday  half-holi- 
day under  modification  25  of  the  Act  of  1867,  and  has  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of.  I  believe  in  many  instances 
no  half-holiday  is  given,  and  that  if  the  modification  is 
continued,  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  to  hang  up 
in  the  workrooms  the  day  or  days  on  which  the  half-holiday 
takes  place. 

In  all  workshops  it  should  also  be  compulsory  (as  now 
under  the  Factory  Act)  to  hang  up  the  hours  of  work  and 
meal-times.  At  present  females  and  young  persons  can 
be  employed  from  5  a.m.  to  9  [t.m.,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  check  the  number  of  hours  worked.  On  the 
whole,  I  consider  that  departure  from  the  regular  hours 
and  times  in  particular  trades  should  only  be  granted  in 
most  urgent  cases,  and  after  due  inquiry  has  been  made 
by  the  sub-inspector.  At  present  under  the  Workshops 
Act  in  places  where  "  not  more  than  five  are  employed  in 
"  making  articles  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises,"  the 
half-holiday  need  not  be  given.  This  1  find  very  un- 
popular aniong  the  milliners  ;  in  many  towns  only  one  or 
two  emidoy  more  five,  and  these  than  are  [ilaced  in  unfair 
coni])etition  with  the  little  shoiis. 

IV.— The  Act  of  1874,  as  regards  children,  will  be  quite 
inoperative  in  Nottingham  and  district  as  they  will  easily 
find  work  in  places,  under  the  other  Acts,  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  10  and  13  and  14. 

This  Act  only  extends  to  the  manufacture  of  lace  till 
it  comes  off  the  machine,  while  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  women  and  children  are  engaged  in  after  processes. 
The  finishing,  mending,  clipping,  &c.  is  done  in  ware- 
houses and  workrooms"  attached  to  private  houses,  and 
out  of  'some  hundred  places  only  about  26  come  under 
the  Act  of  1867,  the  reniainder  Ijeing  under  the  loose 
restrictions  of  the  Workshop  Act.  In  the  case  of  hosiery 
warehouses  and  workshops,  about  13  are  either  under 
the  Act  of  1874  when  within  the  curtilage  of  the  factory, 
or  under  the  Act  of  1867  through  employing  more  than 
50  hands,  while  the  larger  number  are  under  the  Work- 
shops Act. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Lithographic  printers  and  box  (fancy)  maniifactm-ers 
have  each  two  places  under  the  Factory  Act  while  about 
two  dozen  of  their  rivals  in  trade  are  allowed  the  longer 
hours  of  the  Workshop  Act.  Lithographic  printers  em- 
plov  lartre  numbers  of  children,  and  the  work  is  quite  as 
severe  al  in  a  letter-press  estabhshment.  Out  of  100  brick 
works  only  two  are  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  are  constant 
in  their  complaints  that  the  others  are  not  restricted  in  the 

same  manner.  .      ,  t,    c    t  i 

Bleach  works  in  this  district  at  Basford  employ  a  great 
many  children,  and  of  a  younger  age  than  any  other 
factories,  the  result  being  that  the  children  who  are  too 
young  under  the  Act  of  18/4  now  go  to  the  bleach  works, 
Bleach  and  dye  works  and  lace  dressing  rooms  should 
most  certainly  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

Lace  dressing  rooms  should  certainly  be  brought  under 
the  full  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1874,  and  it  would  be  de- 
su-able,  from  the  great  heat,  &c.,  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  in  such  places. 

In  this  district  there  are  very  few  places  under  the  Act 
.  of  1864,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  exempt  potteries  and  fustian 
cutting  rooms  from  the  Act  of  1874.  The  labom-  of 
females,  young  persons,  and  children  is  more  severe  than 
in  a  cotton  or  silk  mill,  and  the  hours  should  be  no  longer. 

Under  the  Workshop  Act  a  child  may  make  six  and  a 
half  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  a  female  or 
young  person  12  hours  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  ;  one 
hour  and  a  half  must  be  given  for  meal-times,  but  no 
specific  times  are  fixed ;  and  I  am  conceived  that  children 
are  often  employed  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  that  the  meal 
times  are  given,  especially  in  busy  seasons,  in  miUinery 
establishments,  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 

I  would  not  extend  aU  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874, 
but  advise  that  the  hours  of  all  children  should  be  assimi- 
lated either  to  work  half-time,  or  on  alternate  days,  and 
that  the  hours  of  work  and  meal-times  for  all  protected 
hands  should  be  definitely  fixed  and  hung  up  in  each 
establishment. 

Children  should  be  registered,  in  order  to  facilitate 
checking  the  school  attendance,  but  in  the  case  of  young 
persons,  especially  in  the  smaller  places,  it  is  unnecessary. 
In  the  larger  factories  an  index  to  the  surgeon's  ceitificate, 
as  at  present  used,  would  be  quite  sufiicient  for  the  sub- 
inspector. 

I  would  suggest  that  accidents  be  reported  in  all  classes 
of  works,  and  the  clauses  enforcing  the  protection  of  ma- 
chinery extended  to  them. 

The  periodical  Hme-washing  might  I  think  be  very  wisely 
extended  to  all  factories,  except  such  as  could  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inspectors  that  it  was  impracticable.  The 
smaller  workshops  are  frequently  in  a  most  dirty  state, 
and  although  at  my  suggestion  they  are  generally  cleaned, 
yet  there  is  no  power  of  enforcement  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal. 

V.  — 'Women  and  children  serving  in  shops  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  protection  as  those  engaged  in  the 
workrooms.  At  present  the  Workshops  Act  is  evaded  by 
sending  the  apprentices  and  females  into  the  shop  or  show- 
room to  serve  after  the  legal  hours  have  expired  in  the 
millinery  and  dressmaking  rooms.  Many  complaints  have 
been  made  to  me  respecting  the  excessive  hours  girls  have 
to  stand  in  the  shops,  and  the  short  time  allowed  for 
meals. 

At  places  in  Nottingham,  I  believe,  the  females  are  often 
engaged  from  7  and  8  a.m.  to  10  and  11  p.m. 

In  Derbyshire  children  and  young  persons  are  employed 
in  connexion  with  lime  burning,  a  process  held  to  be  not 
under  the  Acts,  and  there  is  therefore  no  restriction  on  their 
hours  of  work. 

VI.  — The  system  of  half-time  should  be  extended  to  all 
workshops,  and  only  efficient  schools  recognised  where 
such  exist.  My  great  difficulty  in  country  districts  is  a 
want  of  sufficient  accommodation  and  the  existence  of 
"  adventure  "  schools. 

The  "ten  hours  a  week  "  schooling  required  under  the 
Workshops  Act  is  most  unsatisfactory,  causing  great  con- 
fusion in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  rendering  it 
much  more  difficult  for  employers  to  arrange  their  labour. 

VII.  — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
much,  if  any,  increase  in  the  present  staff  of  inspectors,  but 
if  more  trades  were  brought  under  the  Factory  Act 
some  assistance  should  be  allowed  in  the  matter  of  office 
work.  It  would  take  less  time  to  inspect  many  of  the 
present  workshops  if  they  came  under  stricter  regulations. 

VIII.  — My  experience  of  certifying  surgeons  is,  that  as 
a  rule,  they  are  efficient,  and  of  considerable  service  to  the 
sub-inspector  in  large  districts,  but  the  surgeons  with  few 
factories  generally  take  very  little  interest  in  their  work, 
and  add  to  the  work  of  the  sub-inspector. 

I  find  that  the  larger  surgeons  make  few  mistakes  in 
passing  hands,  because  they  largely  insist  upon  the  pro- 


duction  of  certificates  of  birth,  from  a  desire  to  do  their 
work  well,  while  the  smaller  ones  take  little  trouble  in  the 
matter  and  pass  a  large  number  under  age,  scarcely  ever 
demanding  any  proof. 

The  expense  of  the  surgical  certificates  tends  to  make 
the  Acts  very  unpopular,  especially  with  occupiers  under 
the  Act  of  1867,  many  of  whom  employ  only  young  persons 
of  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

These  young  persons  are  constantly  changing  about 
from  one  place  to  another,  requiring  a  fresh  certificate  at 
each  place,  so  that  a  boy  may  be  passed  half  a  dozen  times 
within  the  year,  and  in  towns  like  Nottingham,  with  many 
tenants  in  one  factory,  perhaps  not  moving  out  of  the  same 
building. 

I  think  some  form  of  portable  certificate  might  be  de- 
vised, which  would  diminish  the  tax  on  occupiers,  or  in 
many  trades  they  might  be  allowed  the  option  of  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  liirth. 

These  alterations  would  I  am  sure  give  general  satisfac- 
tion to  occupiers. 

In  the  case  of  children  the  surgical  certificate  should  still 
be  compulsory. 

The  question  of  fees  is  in  a  very  unsatisfacfory  state,  the 
scale  charged  in  some  districts  being  at  least  four  times  as 
much  as  in  others. 

The  surgeon  can  only  charge  for  his  certificate  not  for 
the  examination,  a  strong  temptation  to  pass  the  child  or 
young  person,  rather  than  make  a  visit  for  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  allow  certificates  to  be 
granted  to  any  extent  away  from  the  place  of  work,  as 
great  deception  may  be  practised,  and  to  a  surgeon  in  large 
practice  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  have  a  large  number 
of  children  during  his  hours  for  seeing  patients  at  his 
surgery. 

Certifying  surgeons  : — 

Isaac  Massey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Nottingham. 

William  Maltby,  ISsq.,  Basford,  near  Nottingham. 

R.  G.  Buckby,  Esq.,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 

James  Butler,  Esq.,  Beeston,  Nottingham. 

Yelverton  Bosquet,  Esq.,  Stapleford,  Nottingham. 

Wright  Allen,  Esq.,  Arnold,  Nottingham. 

C.  Calvert,  Esq.,  Southwell,  Nottingham. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Mansfield. 

R.  T.  Matterson,  Esq.,  Newark. 

—  Phillips,  Esq.,  Farnsfield. 

E.  P.  Broadbent,  Esq.,  Lincoln. 

M.  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen. 

Josiah  Allen,  Esq.,  Ripley, 'Derbyshire. 

W.  Wood,  Esq.,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire. 

W.  Webbe,  Esq.,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

J.  Cash,  Esq.,  Matlock,  Derbyshu'e. 

W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Darley,  Derbyhshire. 

IX.  — The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  Notting- 
ham, where  the  compulsory  clauses  are  enforced,  has 
certainly  caused  the  employment  of  more  children,  and 
rendered  their  attendance  more  regular,  because  all  cases 
of  irregularity  are  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  visitors. 
In  other  parts  of  my  district  I  have  not  noticed  any  effects. 
I  have  constant  complaints  from  brick  manufacturers,  that 
they  cannot  get  labour  because  children  leave  them  at  12 
years  of  age  to  work  full  time  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1872,  and  would  suggest  an  alteration  in  the  latter  Act. 

The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873,  has  only  been  a 
few  months  in  operation,  but  I  do  not  think  any  notice  has 
been  taken  of  it.  I  have  called  attention  to  its  provisions 
when  visiting  in  country  districts,  but  could  not  meet  with 
any  cases  of  school  certificates  being  given. 

X.  — I  beg  to  suggest  that  more  power  should  be  given 
to  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  in  sanitary  matters, 
ventilation,  &c.,  as  these  things  are  much  neglected  in  all 
classes  of  works,  and  are  being  regularly  complained  of  by 
the  workers.  I  am  frequently  asked  by  occupiers  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  local  authorities  against  their  landlords, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  appear  in  the  matter. 

In  prosecutions  under  these  Acts,  for  employing  children 
and  young  persons  illegally,  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  of 
age  should  be  thrown  on  the  defendants,  as  under  the 
Education  Act.  It  is  often  impossible  for  us  to  procure 
certificates  of  birth  for  want  of  the  necessary  information, 
and  many  cases  are  passed  over  which  merit  punishment. 

F.  J.  Oswald. 

10th  May  1875. 

(13.) — From  Me.  Sub-Inspector  Lakeman. 

I. — I  have  been  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  lOi 
years,  and  posted  in  Halifax  as  the  head  quarters  of  a 
district  running  into  Lancashire.  Then  in  Ipswich,  as  the 
centi'al  point  for  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambs,  and 
Hunts.    Now  in  Ipswich,  having  jurisdiction  in  Essex, 
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Suffolk,  with  boundary  line  to  Cambridge  and  Great 
Yarmouth. 

n. — Essex,  Suffolk,  town  of  Cambridge,  Diss,  Harles- 
ton,  Yarmouth,  and  intervening  places  in  Norfolk. 

Principal  centres  of  industi'ies  are,  Stratford,  West  Ham, 
Brentwood,  Barking,  Halstead,  Booking,  Braintree,  Mai- 
den, Chelmsford,  Colchester,  in  Essex.  Ipswich,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Bramford,  Wickham,  Leiston,  Lowestoft,  Pea- 
senhall,  Beccles,  Bungay,  Haverhill,  Long  Melford,  Glems- 
ford,  Sudbury,  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk.  Ditchinham,  Diss, 
Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk.  Savvston  in  Cambs.  Princi- 
pal occupations  are  raw  silk  winding,  throwing  and  weaving, 
silk  crape  manufacturing;  flax,  jute,  horsehair  wea\dng, 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  cotton  and  flax  weaving, 
under  the  Act  of  1874. 

Lucifer  match  making,  tobacco  pipe  making,  potteries  for 
the  manufactiire  of  coarse  earthenware,  under  the  Act  of 
1864. 

Silk  hand-loom  weaving,  clothing;  shoes  and  books, 
coach-building,  letter-press  printing,  bookbinding,  stay- 
making,  iron  foundries,  engineering,  agricultural  imple- 
ment making,  cocoa  fibre  mat  and  matting,  brushes, 
paper,  parchment,  oil  and  cake  mills,  chemical  maimre 
works,  tanyards,  sewing  machine  manufacturing,  tobacco 
manufactories,  under  the  Act  of  186/. 

Brick  and  tile  yards,  dye  works,  and  the  fishing  industries 
of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  under  the  Acts,  1867,  1870, 
1871. 

Principal  industries  under  the  Workshop  Act  are  twine 
and  ro])e-spinning,  brickmaking,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
straw  plaiting,  soda  water,  tallow  chandlers,  clothing,  horse 
hair  weaving  by  hand,  cocoa  fibre  mat  and  matting,  soft 
silk  winding  and  weaving  by  hand,  building,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  flax  scutching,  steam  saw  mills,  steam  corn  mills, 
coach  buililing,  tanneries,  fellmongers,  tambour  working, 
wood  turning,  saddlers,  boat  and  ship  building,  cabinet 
making,  cork  cutting,  clothiers,  stay -makers,  basket  makers, 
tin  workers,  millstene  builders,  coopers,  fish  curers,  fishing 
net  repairers,  ship  smith  and  block  makers,  sail  makers, 
chemical  manure,  and  brush  makers. 

Number  of  factories  under  the  Act  of  1874  is  22  ;  under 
Act  of  1864,  27  ;  under  Act  of  1867, 288 ;  under  Acts  1867, 
1870,  1871,  88.    Total  425. 

The  number  of  workshops  cannot  yet  be  accurately  given, 
I  compute  them  at  2,(R)0;  fish  curers  under  Workshop  Act 
are  about  100,  and  brickfield  occupiers  are  228,  under  re- 
gular inspection ;  dressmakers  and  milliners  form  a  large 
number. 

III. — The  ordinary  hours  for  commencing  and  leaving 
off  work  are  6  a.m.  and  6.30  to  6  p.m.,  and  Saturday  1  and 
1.30,  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

In  iron  foundries,  agricultural  implement  makers,  and 
engineering,  54  and  56  hours  a  week  are  worked,  hours 
being  from  6  to  5.15,  and  6  to  5.30,  Saturday,  1  o'clock  ; 
the  time  for  meals  and  rest  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours  a  day.  In  unenumerated  trades  under  the 
Factory  Act  of  1867,  viz.,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  stay 
making,  the  hours  are  from  8  to  6  and  8  to  7,  Saturday,  1 
and  2. 

In  cocoa  fibre  mat  and  matting  and  horsehair  weaving, 
the  hours  are  6  to  6,  and  Saturday,  2,  but  no  regularity 
exists  amongst  the  operatives ;  they  generally  exceed  two 
hours  per  day  for  meals  and  rest,  working  by  piecework 
and  without  machinery. 

In  letter-press  printing  and  bookbinding  the  hours  are 
7  to  7  and  8  to  7,  Saturday,  2  o'clock,  but  the  Cambridge 
bookbinders  in  term  time  work  8  to  8,  and  Saturday, 
4  o'clock.  Now,  the  privilege  of  employing  young  persons 
ancl  women  for  14  hours  a  day  is  not  asked  for. 

No  occupier  of  a  factory  under  the  Act  of  1867  has 
availed  himself  of  the  statutory  modifications  to  work  o\'er- 
time.  I  had  an  iron  founder  who  would  keep  his  young 
persons  till  6.30  to  skim  the  metal,  but  he  did  not  so  em- 
ploy them  according  to  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1867,  which 
l)ermits  employment  for  30  minutes  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Upon  remonstrance  he  abandoned  the  custom. 
In  workshops,  dressmakers,  milliners,  tailors  (not  clothing 
workshops,  they  keep  the  same  time  as  the  factories  of  a 
like  trade,  a  proof  of  the  value  of  a  fixed  law),  are  the  only 
occupiers  who  ask  for  jjermission  to  work  overtime,  and  of 
these  I  do  not  believe  that  5  per  cent,  have  asked  for  over- 
time certificates. 

The  largest  employers  in  this  district  with  about  40  hands 
each,  keep  strictly  to  the  hours  of  8  to  7,  and  8  to  8 ;  even 
in  mourning,  no  extra  time  is  asked  for  unless  in  very 
urgent  cases. 

I  may  mention  ivii-.  Bond,  Chelmsford ;  Mr.  Ayer, 
Colchester;  Mr.  Fish,  Ipswich;  Messrs.  Footman  and 
Co.,  Ipswich ;  Mr.  Samuel  Bobby,  Diss ;  Mr.  Bourdman, 
Stratford, 


Occupiers  now  see  the  value  and  benefit  of  restriction, 
and  find  that  hands  will  no  longer  submit  themselves  to 
undefined  hours,  for  the  good  of  eniidoyers  only.  The 
change  for  the  better  in  dressmakers  and  milliners  is 
marked,  and  fi-equently  it  is  urged  that  young  persons 
servmg  m  shops,  male  and  female,  should  be  allowed  the 
same  privilege  as  the  upstair  workers.  The  look  of  desjjair 
is  cast  upon  the  dressmakers  when  leaving  at  4  o'clock  l)y 
the  shop  girls  who  are  doomed  to  confinement  till  I)  and 
10  p.m.  on  market  days,  but  7  and  8  on  other  days. 

Some  dressmakers  have  jiosted  up  notice  s  in  their  recep- 
tion rooms,  tha,t  work  cannot  be  continued  after  certain 
hours,  that  orders  cannot  be  executed  unless  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  these  people  tell  me  that  the  effect  is  bene- 
ficial in  preserving  a  regularity  of  time  for  work. 

I  am  of  ojiinion  that  the  statutory  modifications  may  be 
greatly  curtailed,  if  not  abolished,  and  in  the  case  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  I  would  limit  the  indulgence  to 
mourning  orders  only,  and  not  permit  fashions.'seasoiis, 
or  courts  to  override  in  their  \'agaries  a  wholesome  Afl, 
passed  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  poorly  paid 
workers. 

In  brickfields  I  would  com])el  every  occupier  to  erect  a 
pug  mill,  to  supersede  the  inhuman  practice  of  putting  boys, 
naked  as  to  their  legs  and  arms,  to  tread  cold  clay  wlieii 
saturated  with  water,  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  horse  becomes  totally  unfit  for  work  after  two 
seasons  work  in  earth  treading,  and  the  evidence  of  most 
brickmakers  here  is  conclusive  both  from  their  bent  backs 
and  halting  legs,  that  treading  earth  is  killing  work. 

I  would  also  have  covered  sheds  for  the  making  of  bricks, 
which  would  to  a  large  extent  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  asking  for  overtime  orders  upon  every  change  of  the 
weather.  However,  1  do  think  that  this  trade,  being  quite 
dependent  upon  the  weather,  is  entitled  to  fair  consideration. 

The  counti-y  is  so  intent  upon  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work  that  I  venture  to  say  the  power  to  work  overtime  may 
be  greatly  curtailed,  because  now  it  is  neither  equitable 
nor  reliable. 

IV. — I  have  shown  that  in  the  principal  occupations  of 
this  district,  the  hours  of  labour  are  less  than  60  per  week, 
and  that  custom  has  gone  in  advance  of  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  1874  might  be  advantageously  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  industries  under  former  laws.  In  question  No.  III. 
I  quoted  the  case  of  an  iron  founder  who  kept  his  lads  till 
6. 30  or  more,  the  oliject  was  to  secure  IO2  hours  labour 
from  them  as  allowed  by  the  Act,  ljut  the  day's  work 
ceases  at  51,  the  law  allowing  young  persons  to  continue 
till  6  o'clock,  but  trade  combination  forbad  it.  Overtime 
for  men  begins  at  5.30  or  5.45,  and  2:^  hours  are  reckoned 
as  a  quarter  day's  overtime  work,  so  tliat  the  master  loses 
every  day  three-  quarters  of  an  hour's  labom*  from  his  lads 
because  they  cannot  return  after  6  p.m. 

In  this  trade  the  adaptation  of  the  Act  of  1874  would 
not  be  felt. 

Not  more  than  10  hours  a  day  are  worked  in  any  of  the 
various  industries  of  these  counties,  much  irregularity 
prevails  in  returning  from  meals  and  in  getting  to  work  at 
proper  time. 

I  think  that  it  is  imperative  the  line  of  distinction  between 
a  factory  and  a  workshop  should  be  altered.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1867  a  prosperous  lime  for  commerce 
has  elapsed  ;  many  servants  have  become  masters ;  com- 
petition is  at  its  keenest  point,  every  plan  is  resorted  to  to 
go  ahead  ;  machinery  supplements  hand  labour  ;  machines 
are  improved  on  every  year,  and  the  occupier  with  means 
lays  out  his  capital  with  advantage  to  himself  and  l)enent 
to  his  hands.  My  ideal  occupier  employs  50  people,  and 
is  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1867  ;  he  must  keep  a  register, 
enter  the  names  of  all  his  young  persons  in  it,  who  must 
be  certified  by  the  surgeon,  for  which  service  various 
charges  are  made  and  borne  by  the  occupier.  The  hours 
of  labour  are  fixed  from  6  to  6,  and  Saturday  2  o'clock. 
Amongst  his  workers  are  many  females  who  cannot  turn 
out  before  breakfast ;  his  machineiy  and  gearing  must  be 
securely  fenced,  sanitary  arrangements  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Next  door  to  him  is  an  occupier  in  the  same  trade,  em- 
ploying 48  hands,  and  therefore  under  the  Workshop  Act ; 
his'  first  consideration  is  how  to  comjiete  with  his  neigh- 
bour, the  factory  occupier ;  he  knows  that  in  the  factory 
work  must  cease  at  6  p.m.,  no  matter  what  time  it  begins, 
and  that  the  females  will  not  show  up  at  6  a.m. ;  his  ])oiiit  is 
to  sUidy  their  ways,  begin  work  at  8  a.m.,  continue  to 
8  p.m.,  or  less,  he  has  no  l)ooks  to  keep,  no  certifying  sur- 
geon to  take  sundry  half-crowns,  for  asking  a  rosy-faced 
lass  of  15,  or  a  Imcolic  lad  of  14,  their  ages  and  names  of 
their  parents.  He  is  not  obliged  to  employ  children  under 
such  strict  conditions  as  his  neighbour,  and  after  school 
hours  he  can  without  much  fear  of  detection,  employ  them 
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beyond  the  legal  period  of  6i  hours  a  day  I  have  one 
ininufacturer  in  Long  Melford  who  keeps  Im  number  a 
4S  and  plainly  tells  mc  why  he  does  so.  My  two  examples 
can  be  multiplied  in  nearly  evexy  industry  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  careful  how  we  cripple  in  the  least  the  pi'o^uctive 
capability  of  a  pushing  man,  because  he  employs  50  hands, 
whilst  his  neighbour  can  choose  his  time,  please  his  opera- 
tives, run  naked  and  dangerous  machinery,  and  keep  his 
workshop  in  an  uncleanly  state.  I  can  show  instances  of 
this  in  the  soft  silk  manufacturing  and  cocoa  fibre  and 
horsehair  seating  trades,  where  the  factory  occupier  sutters, 
and  the  workshop  master  secures  the  best  hands. 

We  know  that  in  some  trades  the  smaller  the  workshop 
the  larger  is  the  amount  of  supervision  necessary,  and  it 
the  line  were  drawn  at  20,  the  injustice  would  ajjpear 
equally  great  to  an  occupier  having  his  20  and  his  neigh- 
bour 19.  ,        .  ,  n 

In  two  mills  under  the  Workshop  Act,  one  a  steam  Hour 
mill  in  Great  Yarmouth,  the  other  a  crushing  mill  in 
King's  Lynn,  I  found  unfenced  machinery,  and  advised 
the  masters  to  cover  it.  They  both  asked  me  if  I  could 
insist  upon  their  doing  so ;  as  I  could  not,  they  unheeded 
my  requests,  and  strange  to  say,  that  ^vithin  a  month  of 
my  visits,  at  the  very  places  named  by  me,  one  child  was 
crushed  to  death,  and  the  other  maimed  for  life  and  useless. 
Should  not  the  lives  of  these  children  have  been  regarded 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  whether  in  a  factory,  so-called,  or  a 
workshop,  so-called  ?  We  term  a  ])rinler's  office  a  factory 
where  two  big  hoys  are  comfortably  housed,  but  we  pass  by 
a  steam  sawing  mill  with  shafting  running  close  to  the 
"round,  gearing  naked,  and  no  security  provided  for.  Is 
ft  not  time  that  this  was  altered  ?  We  who  have  to  i)er- 
suade,  entreat,  but  dare  not  enforce,  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  unavaihng  eftbrts  we  use  when  not  backed  up  by  law. 

I  would  abolish  the  line,  and  call  every  place  a  factory 
where  steam  power  drives  machinery  or  where  a  child  is 
employed.  What  is  in  a  name?  There  are  many  places 
called '  factories  which  in  reality  are  not,  and  very  many 
manufactories  called  workshops  which  are  really  factories. 

Our  object  is  to  protect  women,  young  persons  and 
children  wherever  found  at  work. 

The  indefinite  and  ^'ague  Act  called  the  Workshop  Act 
must  cease  and  determine,  and  the  term  factory  extended, 
by  modifying  or  repealing  clauses  in  the  Acts  of  1844, 
1864,  1867,  which  have  either  outgrown  themselves,  or  are 
not  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  settle- 
ment will,  I  apprehend,  be  the  final  one  now,  and  such  a 
code  evolved  from  what  has  been  and  what  is  now  pre- 
sented, as  may  serve  the  full  period  for  which  factory 
legislation  may  be  required,  perhaps  for  10  years  longer. 

Again,  under  the  Workshop  Act,  education  is  of  little 
value  and  uncertain,  the  hours  of  labour  can  be  exceeded 
with  impunity,  and  in  some  places  children  are  taken  from 
employment  in  a  factory  where  they  should  work  half- 
time,  and  sent  to  a  workshop  where  the  inspector  can  be 
dodged. 

Therefore,  as  one  child  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
state  as  100,  we  should  place  the  conditions  of  labour  and 
schooling  Ijefore  the  single  child,  as  we  do  towards  the  100. 
We  can  prove  the  regularity  of  school  attendance  and 
length  of  day's  employment  of  a  factory  child,  and  as  far  as 
])ossible  ensure  his  life  from  exposure  to  fatal  consequences, 
but  in  a  workshop  we  never  can. 

v. — The  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and 
children  upon  the  land  could  with  advantage  be  supervised 
by  the  Factory  Department. 

The  lal)our  would  not  be  great  nor  disagreeable,  for  I 
believe  from  the  numerous  letters  I  have  received  from 
rural  clergymen,  landowners,  and  farmers,  that  they  would 
be  ])leasetl  to  see  us  take  over  charge  of  the  Act  of  1873, 
rather  than  that  occupiers  should  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  a 
projjer  juiisdiction,  and  to  a  certain  partiality  in  securing 
the  intentions  of  that  Act. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  note  the  number  and  severity  of 
accidents  from  steam  threshing  machines  to  men,  women, 
and  boys. 

I  prevailed  upon  an  eminent  firm  of  makers  here,  to 
supply  me  with  a  model  of  a  safety  thrashing  machine  for 
the  chief  of  my  department,  and  which  I  believe  was  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  members  of  the  then  Government  and  to 
members  of  Parliament. 

Although  many  machines  were  sent  out  with  this  safety 
appliance,  1  learn  that  farmers  discourage  their  use, 
because  a  little  extra  care  and  thought  in  working  are 
entailed. 

Here  also  might  not  one  ask,  should  a  dangerous 
machine  be  kept  at  work  in  an  exposed  state  with  the 
chances  of  a  violent  death  staring  an  unthinking  husband- 
man, his  wife  or  child,  in  their  faces,  when  an  effective 
remedy  has  been  jjrovided  but  not  enforced?  I  have  stood 
on  thrashing  machines  when  the  oscillation  is  too  great  for 


one  to  work  safely  upon  it,  the  steam  engine  being  too 
powerful  for  the  ricketty  machine.  The  factory  worker  is 
protected,  and  can  we  say  that  such  a  life  is  more  valuable 
in  a  nation's  estimation  than  the  lives  of  those  employed 
in  workshops  or  upon  the  land,  and  steam  thrashing 
machines  ? 

VI.  — The  half-time  system  as  now  in  force  in  factories, 
I  consider  sound,  and  fully  capable  of  securing  regular 
school  attendance,  but  the  educational  clauses  of  the 
Workshop  Act  are  well-nigh  valueless.  Some  school- 
masters object  to  fill  up  the  school  books.  I  am  told  that 
they  say  "we  are  not  paid  for  it."  I  think  it  should  be 
incumbent  on  them  to  recognise  the  laws  under  which 
children  are  sent  to  and  received  by  them. 

VII.  — This  is  a  large  question ;  I  think  that  as  the  Work- 
shop Act  must  be  repealed,  whatever  other  form  it  maj'  as- 
sume, and  as  every  industry  will  be  brought  under  effective 
supervision,  so  must  the  staff  of  sub-inspectors  be  relatively 
increased. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  mere  duty  of  inspection  has 
been  merged  in  the  more  arduous  tasks  of  bringing 
people  into  a  conformity  who  had  never  known  what  order, 
system,  or  law  meant ;  and  although  I  was  so  fortunate,  a 
few  months  ago,  as  to  be  relieved  of  the  northern  portion 
of  my  district,  as  shown  in  reply  No.  I.,  yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  workshops  of  this  sub-division 
lias  been  explored. 

During  the  brickfield  season  other  industries  are  bound 
to  be  uninspected,  because  the  former  places  urgently 
demand  the  inspector's  presence,  and  when  the  season  has 
ended,  I  find  more  than  I  can  do  to  pull  up  before  brick- 
making  comes  round  again. 

The  work  of  inspection  in  workshops  is  more  arduous 
than  that  in  factories,  because  we  have  an  imperfect  Act  to 
guide  us,  and  because  an  inspector  should  accommodate 
himself  to  the  positions  and  characters  of  occupiers  who  are 
to  be  persuaded  and  advised  rather  than  compelled. 

Having  essentially  a  large  workshop  district,  I  know 
what  my  wear  and  tear  have  been  these  five  years  past,  and 
which,  if  equalled  by  the  entire  staff,  ought  to  be  accepted 
without  reservation  that  we  should  have  help.  As  to 
suggestions  by  which  the  staff  might  be  made  more 
effective  and  the  Acts  more  easy  of  enforcement,  I  have 
generally  held  that  divided  power  is  an  evil,  and  since 
1867,  the  whole  feature  of  the  department  is  so  changed, 
that  the  terms,  duties,  and  appointments  of  1844  are  not 
now  as  then.  When  insijectors  only  were  made,  they  did 
what  the  sub-inspectors  have  done  and  now  do,  and  the 
increase  of  the  staff  recjuired  by  reason  of  the  development 
of  the  factory  system  only  served  to  establish  a  department, 
to  be  governed  (as  it  was  natural  the  inspectors  should 
wish  it  to  be)  by  themselves,  and  having,  not  an  inferior 
class  of  men  as  sub-inspectors,  but  a  lower  grade  as  to  pay 
only,  upon  whom  the  work  of  regular  inspection  should 
devolve. 

In  lapse  of  time  the  chiefs  were  reduced  to  two,  and  as 
the  Treasury  order,  dated  in  1871,  establishes  the  rule  that 
in  future  only  one  head  shall  preside,  I  venture  to  submit, 
that  when  this  day  will  have  arrived,  so  much  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  department  generally;  for  I  contend,  that  we 
have  laboured  under  and  do  now  suffer  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  "  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  Achivi 
"  plectuntur." 

The  appointment  of  assistant  inspectors  was  undoubtedly 
made  to  ease  the  inspectors  of  the  duty  of  visiting  factories 
and  examining  reports.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
chief  engagements  of  the  inspectors  are  now  relegated  to 
four  assistants,  who  have  no  power  nor  independent  action 
beyond  what  a  sub-inspector  has. 

The  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  was  prospective,  because 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  conducting  of  the  duties  of  the 
department,  under  a  large  increase  of  labour,  and  under  an 
arrangement  to  be  fixed  differently,  I  hope,  to  that  which 
now  obtains. 

Neither  Mr.  Redgrave  nor  Mr.  Baker  can  be  called  in- 
spectors in  reality ;  however  their  time  has  been  occupied, 
it  does  not  include  the  inspection  of  factories,  therefore  it 
is  presumed  that  having  a  wider  area  to  superintend, 
duties  more  imjiortant  have  rendered  their  time  more 
valuable.  Considering  so,  the  chief  should  be  withdrawn 
from  all  active  supervision,  his  title  to  be  "  Tlie  Commis- 
"  sioner  of  Labour  Laws."  The  assistants  might  be  termed 
chief  inspectors  of  districts,  upon  whom  should  devolve 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Acts  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 

The  sub-inspectors  might  with  truth  ])e  styled  inspectors, 
which  they  really  are,  and  the  lowest  class  sub-inspectors 
or  junior  inspectors.  Each  inspector,  where  necessary, 
might  be  allowed  a  junior  to  be  stationed  in  the  next  most 
important  town  to  his  centre,  so  that  if  any  increase  in 
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work  should  arise,  it  could  be  met  without  disturbing  to 
any  extent  present  arrangements. 

I  should  certainly  wish  that  certain  clauses  expunged 
from  the  Act  of  1844  by  the  Act  of  1871  were  re-enacted, 
and  in  case  of  death  from  machinery,  power  were  given  to 
be  present  at  inquests  and  to  examine  witnesses. 

VIII. — My  opinion  upon  the  present  system  of  certify- 
ing surgeons  has  long  since  been  formed.  My  views  have 
been  kindly  stated  by  my  chief  in  his  reports.  When 
established,  the  system  had  two  im]3ortant  features,  the 
one  to  examine  and  certify  upon  belief  as  to  age  and  physi- 
cal fitness  when  no  testimony  could  be  procured,  the  other 
ensured  regularity  of  the  observance  of  the  Act,  that 
within  seven  days  children  and  young  persons  should  be 
certified. 

This  was  necessary  when  weak  ill-conditioned  children 
were  presented  for  work,  and  would  be  accepted  without 
comment,  were  it  not  for  tlie  check  of  the  certifying  sur- 
geon, followed  by  the  inspector's  visit.  Factories  were  then 
unhealthy,  labour  more  fatiguing,  there  was  no  beautifully 
adjusted  machinery  as  now,  which  minimises  the  labour  of 
all.  We  had  then  no  registration  of  births,  no  Education 
Act,  in  fact,  since  1864,  we  have  so  rapidly  progressed, 
that  old  things  may  safely  pass  away,  and  all  things  become 
new. 

The  educational  test  prior  to  the  liberation  of  a  child 
will  impel  the  parent  to  send  his  little  ones  to  school,  and 
the  production  of  ]iroof  of  age  to  be  forthcoming  under  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  might  be  safely  used  in  factories. 

We  do  not  require  now  certificates  of  physical  develop- 
ment ;  nor  in  my  term  of  service  in  this  department  have 
I  known  many  instances  where  surgeons  have  refused  on 
that  account. 

Refusals  are  invariably  on  account  of  age.  The  certifi- 
cate is  an  age  certificate,  notwithstanding  the  additional 
words  in  the  certificate.  The  question  is  "  How  old  are 
'*'  you,"  or  "  You  must  work  half-time,"  and  when  it  is 
known  that  the  most  experienced  surgeons  are  liable  to 
and  do  make  mistakes,  because  the  dental  development  is 
not  absolutely  reliable,  I  submit  that  we  should  substitute 
a  perfect  for  an  imperfect  system,  and  use  for  all  purposes 
the  very  means  which  surgeons  when  in  doubt  have  had 
recourse  to. 

In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
an  occupier  for  a  surgeon  to  visit  regularly  once  a  week, 
because  no  ft-esh  comer  would  be  likely  to  escape  recog- 
nition ;  he  might  be  an  useful  agent  to  the  occupier,  coming 
between  him  and  the  inspector ;  but  for  any  reliable  act  to 
be  done  by  him  as  a  friend  to  children,  for  whom  alone  lie 
holds  office,  I  humbly  suljmit  that  his  day  has  gone. 

The  granting  of  surgical  certificates  for  young  persons 
lietween  13  and  IG  prior  to  employment  seems  also  a  relic 
of  the  past ;  the  system  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  young 
persons  were  weakly  and  poorly  formed,  their  certificates 
were  not  given  on  account  of  age  only,  but  because  they 
were  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity,  and 
as  the  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  physical  power  of  young  persons  have  each  so  much 
increased,  I  do  not  suppose  that  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
employed  is  rejected  for  physical  incapacity,  and  simply 
because  he  would  not  pay  for  engaging.  It  is  to  me 
superfluous  for  the  fair  carrying  out  of  the  Factory  Laws  to 
require  a  surgeon  to  certify  to  big  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
the  surgeons  consider  the  duty  unnecessary,  and  demur  to 
the  taking  of  a  fee,  whilst  others  look  up  the  hands  with 
an  avidity  worthy  of  higher  results  than  the  receiving  of 
money  under  an  Act  that  has  outgrown  itself.  Occu- 
piers ask  me  why  I  cannot  certify,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose 2s.  6d.  or  more  is  taken  from  them  because  a  surgeon 
must  enter  the  name  and  parentage  of  a  lad  in  a  Govern- 
ment register. 

I  have  very  extensive  silk  factories  in  this  district,  where, 
upon  taking  charge,  I  found  children  certified  as  11  years 
when  they  were  not  above  10.  The  occupiers  being 
anxious  that  no  recurrence  of  illegal  employment,  through 
the  errors  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  should  be  found, 
established  a  rule  that  every  child  shall  be  12  years  old 
upon  entering  their  mills,  and  proof  of  age  procured  upon 
one  of  our  forms  before  the  surgeon  sees  the  children.  Is 
not  the  surgeon's  part  quite  unnecesary?  and  is  it  not  a 
convincmg  proof  that  the  law  can  find  a  more  reliable  test 
than  the  opinion  or  belief  of  a  medical  man  ? 

The  Education  Act  and  the  Factory  Acts  must  run  hand 
in  hand,  the  certainty  of  procedure  in  the  one  ought  not 
to  be  weakened  by  the  dubious  action  of  the  other,  for  as 
the  school  board  officer  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a  child 
employed  ;  we  ought  to  be  quite  certain  that  we  do  not 
exclude  a  single  child  from  the  benefits  that  he  can  confer 
upon  him. 

Considering  the  number  of  certifying  surgeons,  we  can- 
not say  that  the  same  rule  or  standard  of  examination  is 
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apparent,  when  children  pass  from  one  mill  to  another,  and 
when  parents  mstruct  them  to  say  they  are  13  when  they 
are  not,  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  been  passed  fuU 
time  by  one  surgeon  and  rejected  by  another,  and  when  most 
experienced  painstaking  surgeons  do  at  times  let  a  child 
slip  through,  the  argument  is  the  stronger  in  favour  of 
certificates  of  birth,  when  devotion  to  duty  cannot  produce 
freedom  from  doubt  or  error  in  judgment! 

I  would  preserve  the  registers,  and  require  that  every 
name  under  16  be  registered  as  now.  I  would  have  proof 
of  age  upon  our  factory  form  procured  prior  to  emijlovment 
for  all  under  14. 

These  certificates  of  age  should  be  consecutively 
numljered  and  filed,  and  produced  to  us  when  required, 
the  name  in  the  register  should  bear  the  same  number  as 
the  certificate,  and  upon  leaving  the  factory  for  another, 
the  occupier  shall  deliver  the  certificate  to  its  owner,  back- 
ing it  with  his  name  and  address  and  date  of  leaving  ;  this 
would  prevent  counterfeit  or  personation. 

My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  induce  occupiers  to  procure 
surgical  certificates,  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  them, 
they  claim  a  right  to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  the 
fitness  of  persons  for  employment. 

When  we  consider  that  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  do  not 
now  constitute  the  whole  area  for  the  administration  of  the 
Factory  Laws,  I  think  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  all  fair- 
ness the  various  other  industries  earned  on  under  different 
conditions  and  by  a  very  different  class  of  operatives. 

The  freedom  of  1875  was  not  dreamed  of  in  1844  ;  the 
liberty  of  the  juvenile  operative  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
as  a  producing  animal  ho  was  to  be  utilised  to  the  best 
advantage  for  master  and  parent ;  hence  the  value  then  for 
certifying  surgeons ;  but  now  children  are  the  offspring  of 
those  who  were  employed  under  the  same  system  of  half- 
time,  the  benefits  of  which  have  for  years  past  been 
realised,  so  tliat  all  are  socially  raised  to  respect  themselves, 
and  by  so  doing  respect  their  children,  and  the  laws  that 
are  in  operation  for  their  good. 

There  is  another  asj^ect  of  the  utiUty  or  otherwise  of  cer- 
tifying surgeons,  and  which  has  been  made  subject  of 
frequent  correspondence  between  them ;  I  cannot  go  into 
that  question  here,  but  will  express  my  views  upon  it,  if 
necessary. 

The  addresses  of  surgeons  in  this  district  are  annexed 
hereto. 

IX.  — The  Elementary  Education  Act  is  not  estabislied 
throughout  this  district,  a  very  few  towns  have  school 
boards,  therefore  no  effects  are  seen  upon  the  employment 
or  education  of  children  in  consequence  of  that  Act,  and  as 
for  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  1873,  it  is  not  regarded. 

X.  — I  would  mucli  like  to  see  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  48. 
s.  4.,  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  made  more  definite; 
as  this  Act  is  incorporated  with  the  Act  of  1867,  bearing 
upon  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  industries,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  inspectors  could  act  under  that 
sect.  4,  as  clearly  as  they  do  under  the  Act  generally. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  :  — 
Fredk.  Palmer,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Chas.  Amyot,  Diss,  Norfolk. 
Chas.  H.  Drury,  Fulham  St.  Mary,  Harleston. 
Russell  Hall,  Trinity  St.,  Cambridge. 
F.  Prince,  Sawston,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Gamljle,  Newmarket. 
Webster  Adams,  Ipswich. 
Geo.  Marshall,  Woodbridge. 
Geo.  Cochrane,  Wickham  Market. 
Danl.  Wallis,  Leiston. 
J.  C.  Moore,  Eye. 
F.  Worthington,  Lowestoft. 
Wm.  Ebden,  Haughley. 
Pryce  Morris,  Halesworth. 
F.  W.  Clarke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
J.  Lay.  Peasenhall. 
J .  W.  Metcalfe,  Beccles. 
Chas.  Garney,  Bungay. 
Thos.  Muriel,  Hadleigh. 
J.  M.  Grouse.  Bilderstcne. 
Clias.  Brainsford,  Haverhill. 
Robt.  Jones,  Long  Melford. 
John  C.  Lynch,  Sudbury. 
Thos.  F.  Barkway,  Laveriham. 
Chas.  Addison,  Colchester. 
Danl.  Wheeler,  Chelmsford. 
John  Taylor,  Booking,  near  Braintree. 
Duncan  Sinclair,  Halstead. 
Disney  Thorpe,  Maldon. 
Saml.  Evans.  Harwich. 
John  Taylor,  Earl's  Colne. 
Dr.  Grimshawe,  Walston-on-Naze. 
Dr.  Cook,  Manningtree. 
Harold  Giles,  Coggeshall. 
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Jordison,  Chas.,  Hornchurch,  Romford. 

F.  H.  Parsons,  Barking. 

Dr.  Willing,  Great  Wakering. 

Joseph  Earle,  Brentwood. 

J.  B.  Kennedy,  Stratford. 
And  in  some  small  places  where  a  little  ironfounder  or 
machine  maker  may  reside,  no  certifying  surgeon  has  been 
appointed. 

5th  May  1875.  W.  G.  Lakeman. 


(^14.)  Fkom  Mk.  Sub-Inspector  Hoaee. 


I  _C.  C.  "W.  Hoare,  sub-inspector,  one  and  three- 
quarter  years  at  Birmingham,  one  year  nearly  at  Man- 
chester. 

n  —District,  part  of  South  Lancashire.  The  principal 
centres  of  industry  are,  Salford  and  Pendleton,  Farnworth 
and  the  adjacent  country ;  Bury,  and  Heywood. 


Act,  1874, 

Cotton 

Wool  and  worsted 
Flax  and  tow  - 
Silk  - 
Smallware 

Act,  1864. 
Earthenware  - 
Paper  staining 
Fustian  cutting 

Act,  1870. 
Print  works 
Bleachhig,  dyeing,  fin- 
ishing, &c.  - 


No. 

275 
20 
9 
4 
6 


6 
1 

64 


-  16 


63 


Act,  1867. 
Blast  furnace  - 
Copper  mill 
Iron  mill 

Foundries  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  and 
metal  by  power 

India-rubber  - 

Paper  - 

Glass  - 

Tobacco 

Letter-press  printing, 
and  bookbinding 

Miscellaneous,  employ- 
ing over  50  hands  - 


No. 
1 

2 
3 


179 
4 
14 
3 
4 

37 
33 


My  predecessor  has  estimated  the 
num_ber  at  1,860  ;  I  believe  the 
true  number  to  be  about  1,600 ; 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  numbers 
in  detail. 


Total  factories,  734. 

Workshops  under  Act  of  1867,  &e. 
Bags  - 
Baskets 
Boot  and  shoe 
Bricks  - 
Brushes 
Hat  and  cap  - 
Miscellaneous  -  -  J> 

Rope  and  twine 
Tin-plate 
Umbrella 
Wearing  apparel 
Wood  - 
Chemicals 

III. — Textile  works. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Works  under  1864  Act      -  -  "i 

„        1867  Factory  Act     -  1 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Bleach,  dye,  and  print  works  -  J 

In  textile  works,  engineer  and  machine  shops,  work 
ceases  at  5.30  p.m. 

a.m.  p.m. 

Fustian  cutters  in  winter      -  -  -  7   to  7 

Letter-])ress  printers  and  bookbinders  -  7  to  7 

Brickfields,  hatters,  rope  and  twine  makers, 

tin-plate  works      -  -  -  -  6  to  6 

Other  trades  under  Workshop  Acts  work  12  hours  be- 
tween 6  a.m.  and  8  pm.  Milliners  and  dressmakers  work 
12  hours  between  7  a.m.  and  9  p.m. :  I  believe  they  have 
no  uniform  rule. 

Modifications.— These  I  think  should,  as  a  rule,  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  ;  in  factories,  not  to  exceed  14  hours 
a  day,  nor  be  after  8  o'clock  at  night. 

In  workshops,  not  to  exceed  14  hours  a  day,  nor  be  after 
9  o'clock  at  night. 

In  neither  case  to  exceed  three  days  in  a  week,  nor  72 
days  in  a  period  of  12  months.  These  modifications  to  be 
allowed  m  the  case  of  letter-press  printers,  bookbinders, 
season  ti-ades,  &c.  The  following  industries  to  be  added 
to  those  at  present  recognised  as  season  trades  :— Skirt  and 
under-clothing  manufacture,  rope  and  twine,  if  in  the  open 
air,  umbrella  and  waterproof  making.  The  modification 
allowing  certain  trades  to  work  in  night  and  day  turns  to 
remain  in  force,  but  no  young  person  should  be  allowed 
to  work  in  a  glass  house  in  turns  of  less  than  10  hours. 


All  work  after  9  p.m.  in  workshops  is  very  objectionable) 
as  it  has  to  be  carried  on  in  rooms  with  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere and  too  often  loaded  \vith  gas.  Moreover,  young 
women  and  girls  leaving  workshops  at  a  late  hour  in  our 
large  towns  have  to  witness  appalling  scenes  of  immorality 
and  drunkenness,  and  are  exposed  to  temptations,  often 
ending  in  their  downfall. 

IV- — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  following  regulations  of 
the  Act  of  1874  might  be  embodied  with  those  already  in 
existence  under  the  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  1870,  and  I87I, 
with  great  advantage  : — 

(a.)  The  ages  of  children,  both  for  half-time  and  full- 
time  employment ; 
(&.)  The  hours  of  employment  to  be  optional,  either 
from  6  to  6  or  7  to  7,  and  in  certain  trades  and 
localities  as  late  as  8  to  8 ; 
(c.)  The  hours  for  meals  to  be  simultaneous; 
(d.)  The  abolition  of  the  recovery  of  lost  time ; 
(e.)  The  education  of   children  to   be   in  efficient 
schools ;  this  above  all  is  most  necessary, 

I  consider  the  alteration  of  the  hours  of  employment 
from  10|  to  10  already  exists  in  many  industries,  but 
others  are  not  ripe  for  making  a  reduction  legally  binding, 
for  by  their  nature  they  are  not  carried  on  ^vith  the  same 
assiduity  and  time-economising  regularity  as  textile  manu- 
factures, neither  in  so  high  nor  so  dusty  an  atmosphere. 
Most  undoubtedly  the  line  of  distinction  between  factories 
and  workshops  should  be  expunged ;  the  principal  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  1833  to  1871,  with 
the  above-mentioned  regulations  {a.  to  e.)  of  the  Act  1874, 
are  applicable  to  the  large  majority  of  workshops. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  matter  of  surgical  certificates  in 
Answer  VIII. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  assimilation  and  har- 
monising of  these  Acts  would  be  that  notice  of  the  hours 
of  work  would  hang  up  in  the  workshops ;  that  the  regu- 
lations respecting  half-timers  would  be  similar  in  all  indus- 
tries, and  that  the  lax,  and  in  some  cases  unfair  latitude  of 
the  Workshops  Act  would  be  done  away ;  moreover  the 
uneducated  employer  would  cease  to  confound  the  require- 
ments of  one  Act  with  those  of  another,  and  the  regula- 
tions would  become  better  known. 

V.  — The  following  occupations  require  placing  under 
statutory  regulations  : — Street  hawking,  in  large  cities  and 
towns,  of  newspapers,  vesuvians,  and  wax  matches  by 
children  of  all  ages  from  5  years  and  at  all  hours.  The 
employment  of  boys  called  "  nippers  "  by  carriers ;  this 
matter  has  been,  I  understand,  fully  entered  into  by 
Mr.  W.  King ;  telegraph  boys,  in  small  towns  and  villages ; 
canal-boat  boys ;  and  children  employed  in  the  yards  of 
coal  vendors ;  all  of  these  fail  to  attend  school,  work  long 
hours,  and  are  in  many  cases  under  13  years  of  age. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  no  one  appears  to  exercise 
proper  authority  to  stop  the  employment  of  lads  under  13 
in  bakehouses  for  12  and  13  hours  a  day,  less  about  If 
hours  for  meals. 

VI.  — Not  under  the  present  regulations  requiring  chil- 
dren to  attend  efiicient  schools,  is  a  great  deficiency. 
Many  half-timers  attended  schools  during  my  service  in 
Birmingham,  where  education  was  a  pretence ;  the  children 
were  simply  taken  care  of  by  old  women  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  small  kitchen,  in  too  often,  the  foulest  of 
atmospheres. 

I  think  the  school  attendance  required  from  half-timers 
should  be  3  hours  in  the  morning  or  2f  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. The  majority  of  schools  in  Lancashire  are  only 
open  for  2^  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  by  making  this  a  legal 
time,  children  employed  in  workshops  would  be  required 
to  attend  school  daily,  and  the  illegality  of  the  present  in- 
sufficient attendance  under  the  Factory  Acts  would  be 
removed. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Coles,  assistant  inspector,  in  his 
idea  that  every  child  should  be  required  to  pass  some 
standard  of  education,  as  well  as  be  10  years  of  age  before 
going  to  work ;  but  as  any  system  which  places  a  premium 
on  childrens'  education  is  an  inducement  to  negligent 
parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  I  would 
make  the  commencing  age  9,  if  the  child  had  past  the 
required  standard,  for  half-time,  and  13  for  full-time. 

I  beg  herewith  to  submit  a  form  of  school  certificate 
which  I  consider  an  improvement  on  the  one  in  use.  By 
requiring  the  employer  to  fill  in  the  children's  names,  and 
the  schoolmaster  to  fill  in  the  irregularities  only,  greater 
accuracy  will  be  obtained,  and  the  heavy  tax  on  the  school- 
master's time  obviated ;  at  the  same  time  less  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  fraud  than  with  the  present  certificate. 
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Specimen  op  Page  of  .School  Book. 

The  following  Form  to  be  printed  on  the  first  page  or  cover  of  School  Book  only. 

ScHOO'ii  Certificate  Book  for  the  children  employed  in  the  Factory  of  situated  ' 

,  who  are  attending  School,  kept  by  me  at  ' 

Schoolmaster.  '  ' 

FACTORY  ACT.— 7  Vict.  Cap.  15. 
School  Certificates.— I  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  children  have  attended  the  school  kept  by  me  exce-it 
where  specified  in  the  columns  opposite  to  their  names,  from  to  of  the  '  noon 

during  the  week  ending  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  ,  one  thousand  eight  hundiTd 

and  seventy  ,  and  that  the  causes  of  absence  stated  are  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 


Namo  of  Child, 


Monday 


From  Tu 


Tuesday 


From  To 


Wed. 


Tliiirs.  I  Friday. 


From  To  From  Tol  From  To 


Causes  o£ 
Absence. 


Monday 


From  To 


Tuesday 


From  To 


Wed. 


From  To 


Tluirs. 


From  To 


Friday. 


From  To 


Causes  of 
Absence. 


(Signed) 

Schoolmaster,  the  day  of  18/ 

Enter  the  names  of  the  children  who  attend  the  Forenoon  School,  and  those  who  attend  the  Afternoon  School  separately. 
*  When  the  schooling  begins  or  ends  at  a  half-hour,  the  half-hour  will  l)c  most  conveniently  inserted  in  figures, 

thus, —  82 — ll.j,  or  14 — in  the  time  columns. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


VII.  — Nothing  would  give  more  assistance  to  the  sub- 
inspectors  in  carrying  out  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
than  tlieir  amalgamation. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  some  small  addition  is  necessary  to 
the  present  staff,  in  order  that  relief  may  Ije  given  to  those 
sub-inspectors  whose  districts  have  become  two  unwieldy 
from  the  opening  of  new  works,  or  the  large  number  of 
workshops  under  their  sujiervision,  and  to  enable  the  chief 
of  the  department  to  provide  for  emergencies. 

I  do  not  consider  the  appointment  of  any  class  of  in- 
spectors socially  inferior  to  the  present  would  be  attended 
with  any  good  results. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  work,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  for  a  sub-inspector  to  do,  which  he 
would  gladly  have  done  by  another,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  manufacturers  or  operatives  would  give  the  same 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  subordinate  class  of  officials,  or 
have  the  same  confidence  in  them. 

I  consider  that  a  reorganisation  of  the  present  staff  is 
most  necessary,  both  as  to  pay  and  allowances.  On  an 
mspectorship  falling  vacant,  the  following  re-arrangement 
might  be  made  : — The  staff  be  consolidated  under  one 
head,  a  factory  commissioner,  under  whom  five  chief  in- 
spectors would  occupy  the  position,  with  some  additional 
authority,  of  the  present  assistant  inspectors,  the  remaining 
staff  to  be  classed  in  one  body  as  inspectors.  The  present 
title  of  sub-inspector  appears  to  me  ridiculous  after  re- 
ceiving the  charge  of  a  district.  A  more  rapid  increase  of 
])ay  is  very  desirable  ;  a  sub-inspector  being  called  upon  to 
live  in  most  districts  in  a  large  and  expensive  manufac- 
turing town,  where  money  has  decreased  in  value,  the  cost 
of  living  proves  far  beyond  his  expectations.  I  think  some 
allowance  should  be  made  to  a  sub-inspector  on  appoint- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  provide  himself  \ni\\  proper 
office  appliances,  such  as  a  copying  press,  &c.,  whereby  he 
might  be  saved  much  valuable  time  and  trouble. 

VIII.  — -The  present  defect  in  the  employment  of  certi- 
fying surgeons  consists  mainly  in  want  of  due  care  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeons  in  passing  or  refusing  the  children 
presented  to  them,  from  hurry  or  carelessness  ;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  dislike  to  use  their  own  judgment ; 
these  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  not  giving  a  full-time  cer- 
tificate without  a  documentary  proof  of  age. 

Should  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  be  amalga- 
mated, I  am  of  opinion  that  a  certifying  surgeon  should 
not  be  required  to  attend  any  works  at  shorter  intervals 
than  13  days,  nor  any  works,  save  to  report  on  accidents, 
where  never  more  than  five,  or  say  even  10,  persons  under 
16  years  of  age  are  employed.  In  these  small  works  the 
employer  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  those  now 
under  the  Workshop  Act,  with  regard  to  employing  persons 
of  a  proper  age. 

This  plan  would  give  an  employer  a  better  chance  of 
testing  the  capability  of  a  new  hand  and  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  surgeon  having  to  give  a  certificate  for  6rf., 


and  save  him  the  unpleasantness  of  having  his  front  door 
beset  with  dirty  mischievous  children  at  all  hours. 

The  substitution  of  the  register  of  bu-th  would,  I  fear, 
only  lead  to  its  being  falsified  and  bartered,  without  any 
hope  of  the  sub  inspector's  stopping  it  effectually. 

I  do  not  think  the  fee  to  the  certifying  surgeon  bhonld 
be  reduced,  especially  if  his  visits  are  reduced  as  I  propose. 
I  find  the  amount  paid  to  the  surgeons  for  contracts  in 
Lancashire  very  moderate.    My  certifying  surgeons  are — 

Dr.  Albury,  M.D.,  44,  Broughton  Lane,  Manchester. 
Francis  H.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Belmont,  Higher 

Broughton,  Manchester. 
T.  P.  Davies,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton, 

Manchester. 

W.  W.  Shearman,  Esq.,  Swinton,  near  Manchester. 
J.  B.  Eames,  Esq.,  Kersley,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton. 
T.  B.  Bolt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Manchester  Road,  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire. 

Jesse  Leach,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Moss  House,  Ileywood,  Lan- 
cashire. 

IX.  — The  Education  Act,  where  there  are  school  Ijoards, 
drives  children  to  obtain  colourable  workshop  employment 
to  evade  its  requirements. 

The  Salford  board,  the  only  one  in  my  district,  is  often 
spoken  of  contemptuously,  and  its  compulsion  laughed  at, 
but  sadly  needed.  As  far  as  I  can  .judge,  exemptions  are 
given  freely,  but  my  short  service  in  this  district  prevents 
my  enlarging  on  its  working. 

In  parts  of  my  district  where  no  school  boards  exist, 
half-time  children  are  backward,  owing  to  want  of  compul- 
sion in  requiring  school  attendance  before  the  children  go 
to  work. 

The  Mines  Act,  1872,  allowing  a  child  to  go  to  work  fall 
time  at  12,  makes  a  coal  mine  a  refuge  for  any  half-timer 
who  gets  punished  for  failing  to  attend  regularly  at  school, 
i.e.,  a  refuge  for  those  children  who  stand  most  in  need 
of  education ;  this  jjrivilege  undoes  much  of  tlie  good 
wrought  by  the  compulsory  education  clauses  of  the 
Factory  Act. 

The  children  in  my  district  not  being  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  I  have  formed  no  opinion  on  the  Act  of 
1873. 

X.  — I  do  not  think  the  alternate-day  system  of  going  to 
school  for  children  is  as  good  as  sending  them  to  school  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

Power  to  have  workshops  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  should 
be  given  to  the  sub-inspectors,  as  it  is  a  provision  much 
needed  in  the  large  town. 

C.  C.  W.  HOARE. 

Sub-Inspector  of  Factories,  Manchester. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


(15.)— Fkom  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Astlet. 

Central  Ireland  District. 

I  —I  have  been  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  seven 
years,  having  served  three  years  in  Birmingham,  where  my 
district  consisted  of  one  half  of  the  town  and  suburbs  (north 
side),  and  four  years  in  Ireland,  with  residence  m  Dublin, 
where  my  district  (Central  Ireland)  consists  of  14  entire 
counties  and  of  part  of  another,  and  during  a  portion  of 
that  period  I  was  entrusted  in  addition  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  district  of  Southern  Ireland,  which 
consists  of  the  remaining  Irish  counties  which  he  south  ot 
those  contained  in  the  district  of  Central  Ireland. 

n.— The  number  of  factories  and  workshops  which  come 
under  the  different  "  Acts,"  have  already  been  noted.  The 
i>rincipal  occupations  are  as  follows :— (I.)  Flax  spinning 
and  weaving  and  winding,  jute  and  tow  spinning  and 
weaving,  under  the  Act  of  ]874.='-  (II.)  Bookbinding, 
printing,  (letter-press  and  lithograph),  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  glass  bottles,  paper,  envelopes,  paper  bags,  poplm 
and  coach  lace,  ii'on  and  brass  foundries,  machinery,  and 
railway  engine  and  carriage  works,  under  the  Act  of  186/. 
nil  )  A  few  tobacco-pipe  makers  and  a  lucifer-match  fac- 
tory, under  the  Act  of  1864.  (IV.)  Dressmaking,  tailoring, 
rope  and  twine  making,  boot-making,  and  rag  picking 
under  the  Workshop  Act  of  1867.  Also  flour  mills,  in 
which,  according  to  present  returns,  there  are  not  many 
young  persons  or  women  employed. 

III.— In  the  factories  under  (1)  the  18/4  Act,  the  hours 
of  work  are  either  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  or  from  6.30 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  1|  hours  for  meals.  As  regards  the  (2) 
factories  under  the  "1867  Act,"  in  railway  and  other  metal 
works,  the  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  flax  mills.  In  print- 
ing, tobacco,  bookbinding,  envelope,  and  paper-bag  making, 
and  poplin  factories,  the  hours  of  work  are  generally  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  or  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  When  working  from  9  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  they  do  so  under  a  special  7  to  7  notice,  which 
enables  them  if  they  choose  to  work  until  3  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day. Some  factories,  however,  especially  printers,  have  ob- 
tained a  special  8  to  8  notice,  which  enables  them  to  work 
until  4  p.m.  on  Saturday.  This  special  8  to  8  and  8  to  4 
notice  may  be  granted  to  any  factory  under  the  1867  Act 
in  a  metropolitan  town,  and  to  a  newspaper  printer  in  any 
town.  Paper  mills  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  some- 
times 7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the  winter.  Glass  bottle  fac- 
tories work  in  turns  of  six  hours  each,  and  the  rule  is 
gradually  extending  to  give  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday, 
although  not  compelled  to  do  it  by  law.  (3.)  Tobacco-pipe 
makers  in  Dublin,  under  the  1864  Act,  are  late  in  their 
hours,  commencing  about  9  a.m.,  and  often  much  later. 
Still  the  law  compels  them  to  leave  off  work  at  6  p.m. 
in  summer,  and  7  p.m.  in  winter.  For  the  privilege 
granted  to  factories  situate  in  metropolitan  towns  to  work 
by  special  permision,  either  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or 
8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  all  the  year  round,  is  confined  to  works 
under  the  1867  Act,  and  does  not  extend  to  works  which 
come  under  the  1864  Act.  This  exceptional  privilege  is 
the  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  and  complaint 
amongst  the  pipe  makers,  amongst  whom  are  a  great  many 
women.  (4.)  In  workshops  under  the  1867  Act,  the 
general  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
on  the  half-holiday,  except  amongst  the  rope  makers, 
where  the  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
on  Saturdays. 

Statutory  modifications  to  work  overtime  have  been 
occasionally  (not  often)  asked  for  in  factories,  by  printers, 
to  employ  male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  as  male 
adults,  and  in  workshops,  by  dressmakers,  to  employ 
females  beyond  the  1G|  hours  limit. 

Amongst  the  dressmakers  in  Dublin,  the  customary  hours 
of  labour  are  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  or  one 
hour  for  meals,  i.e.  9|  hours  of  actual  labour,  and  less 
than  the  Workshop  Act  allows.  A  hurried  press  of  work 
can  therefore  be  generally  met  by  increasing  the  hours 
of  labour  amongst  all  hands  to  the  full  legal  limit  of  IO5 
hours.  I  do  not  therefore  think  that  under  proper  arrange- 
ment any  real  necessity  exists  for  overtime  work  amongst 
the  dressmakers,  and  if  printers  be  allowed  to  employ 
young  persons  of  16  overtime  (as  men),  it  should  be  only 
for  two  or  at  the  most  three  nights  a  week,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  attendance  at  night  schools. 

IV.— The  principal  dif&culty  in  the  application  of  the 
Act  of  1874  to  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867,  would 


consist  in  the  compulsory  obligation  to  close  early  on 
Saturday,  irrespective  of  the  hours  at  which  work  com- 
menced in  the  morning.  In  Dublin,  in  many  industries 
under  the  1867  Act,  the  hour  of  commencing  work  is  late, 
8  and  even  9  o'clock  being  the  rule;  a  great  many  firms 
therefore  have  asked  for  and  obtained  the  statutory  modi- 
fications, which  enable  them  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and 
7  ."p.m.,  and  until  3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  or  between  8  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.,  and  until  4  p.m.  on  Saturday.  I  think  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867  and  of  the 
Workshop  Act  of  1867  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance 
at  present,  and  should  be  carried  out  before  any  attempt 
be  made  to  apply  the  Act  of  1874  to  other  industries. 

IX.  — I  have  no  experience  of  the  Acts  mentioned,  and 
therefore  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  "  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  I870,"  because  it  was  not  in  full  force  at  the  time 
of  my  leaving  Birmingham,  and  because  it  does  not,  I  be- 
lieve, extend  to  Ireland ;  of  the  Coal  Mines  and  Metal- 
liferous Mines  Act,  1872,  because  I  believe  in  the  few  coal 
and  other  mines  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  it  has  not  been  the 
custom  to  employ  children ;  of  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act,  1873,  because  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  as  yet  been 
put  into  force  in  Ireland. 

X.  — As  an  instance  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  explicit 
and  reliable  information  of  any  infraction  of  the  law  from 
the  makers  themselves,  I  beg  to  bring  before  your  notice 
enclosed  anonymous  letter  of  complaint.  It  may  afford  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  co-operation  from 
some  one  of  the  local  authorities,  or  the  police,  who  would 
not  be  afraid  to  give  their  own  name  and  that  of  the 
guilty  party,  and  whose  information  could  be  relied  on  as 
correct. 

As  regards  the  eight  half-holidays  to  be  given  every  year, 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  not  only  to  hang  up  a 
written  notice  of  the  holiday  the  day  before  (as  the  law 
directs  at  present),  but  also  to  keep  such  written  notice 
hung  up,  or  to  file  it  for  future  reference  at  any  time  during 
the  current  year  by  the  sub-inspector,  if  necessary.  The 
entry  of  such  holiday  in  the  register  book  of  young  per- 
sons to  be  made  compulsory  (instead  of  permissive  as  at 
present)  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  law,  as  it 
stands  now,  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  in  this  respect,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  sub-inspector  to  discover 
whether  the  half-holiday  had  been  given  or  not.  Complaint 
has  been  made  to  me,  that  the  full  number  of  half-holidays 
in  the  year  are  not  given  by  all  firms,  and  increased  strin- 
gency in  the  law  was  suggested. 

T.  ASTLEY. 

DubUn,  May  17,  1875. 


Additional  Remarks. 


*  Under  the  Act  of  1874  must  also  be  included  beetling  mills  in  which 
but  few  male  youns  persons  are  employed  and  no  females,  -,nd  flax 
soiitclimK  mills,  and  up  to  present  date  I  have  no  return  of  the  young 
persons  and  women  employed  in  tliem. 


The  district  of  Central  Ireland  consists  of  counties  of 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
Cavan,  Meath,  Dublin,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh, 
Louth,  Kildare,  and  part  of  co.  Down. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  in  this  district  consist 
of  Dublin,  Armagh,  Newry,  Drogheda,  Lurgan,  Banbridge, 
and  Portadown;  I  may  add,  the  towns  of  Sligo  and  Ballina, 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  workshop  industry  is  carried  on 
(viz.,  dressmaking,  bootmaking,  and  tailoring  &c.),  as 
being  distinct  from  other  industrial  centres. 

In  above-mentioned  district  there  are  3  cotton  weav- 
ing, 16  woollen  spinning  and  weaving,  14  flax  spinning, 
22  flax  weaving,  4  flax  spinning  and  weaving.  15  flax  thread 
winding,  4  jute  spinning  and  weaving,  and  2  silk  weaving 
factories,  all  of  which  come  under  the  Act  of  1874,  and 
make  a  total  of  80  factories. 

In  the  same  district  there  are  about  400  farctories  under 
the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867. 

In  the  same  district  there  are  about  860  workshops 
under  the  Workshop  Act,  1867,  visited  up  to  present  date, 
and  if  the  small  workshops  in  which  not  more  than  five 
persons  are  employed  are  to  be  reckoned,  a  very  large 
number  would  have  to  be  added  to  above  total.  There  are 
in  addition  about  873  scutch  mills  and  about  230  flour  mills 
(almost  all  workshops  as  employing  less  than  50  hands), 
though  in  how  many  of  the  latter  young  persons  are  em- 
ployed, I  am  unable  to  state  at  present. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  sufiicient  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Textile  Act,  1874  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44),  to 
justify  me  in  the  application  of  its  main  principle  (viz., 
the  reduction  of  the  weekly  period  of  labour  from  60  to 
56  hours  a  week)  to  any  of  the  industries  comprehended 
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by  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867.*  Some,  however, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874  might  with  advantage 
be  introduced  into  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867, 
as,  for  instance,  the  power  of  working  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
during  the  entire  year,  summer  as  well  as  winter.  What 
is  at  present  of  more  importance  is  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Factory  Act  Extension  Act  and  the  Workshops  Act,  1867, 
into  one  Act,  based  on  the  following  general  rules  : — 
I.  Power  to  work  between  7  and  7  instead  of  6  and  6  during 
the  entire  year,  summer  as  well  as  winter.  II.  Weekly 
half-holiday  to  be  given  on  Saturday,  or,  by  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  some  other  fixed  day  in  the 
week,  the  half-holiday  to  commence  at  2  p.m.  or  3  p.m. 
according  as  work  shall  begin  at  6  a.m.  or  7  a.m.,  and  to 
factories  where  two  hours  are  allowed  daily  for  meals 
(instead  of  one  and  a  half  hours),  permission  to  work  on 
Saturday  until  3  p.m.  might  be  extended,  even  though 
work  should  commence  at  6  a.m.f  In  certain  trades,  by 
special  modification,  the  hours  of  8  to  8  might  be  substituted 
for  6  to  6  or  7  to  7 ;  but  this  modification  should  only  ajDply 
to  adult  females,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  education 
at  night  schools  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age; 
in  such  cases  the  weekly  half-holiday  need  not  commence 
before  4  p.m.  III.  The  giving  of  a  certain  number  of 
whole  or  half-holidays  in  every  year  to  all  children,  young 
persons,  and  women.  Good  Friday  not  being  specially 
selected  as  a  whole  holiday,  but  where  necessary  another 
day  allowed  in  substitution  of  it. 

The  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  Workshops 
Acts  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  follow- 
ing trades : — I.  Wine  and  beer  bottling,  in  which  many 
young  persons  are  employed,  and  about  whose  employ- 
ment 1  have  received  complaints.  If  beer,  porter,  and 
whiskey  manufacturers  are  put  under  the  law,  where  young 
persons  are  employed,  why  shovild  not  l)ecr  bottlers  be  put 
under?  II.  Bakehouses,  especially  confectioners'  baking 
rooms  in  which  females  are  employed,  and  about  whose 
hours  of  labour  I  have  also  received  complaints.  The 
regulations  of  the  ''  Bakehouse  Act  "  apply  only,  I  believe, 
to  male  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  ! 

Whilst  considering  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  I  wish  here  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition  of  some  factories  : 
rickety  staircases,  insecure  floors,  badly  constructed  win- 
dows, which  either  do  not  open  or,  if  they  do  open,  cause 
draught  instead  of  ventilation  (the  utter  want  of  science,  or 
rather  of  common  sense,  in  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  windows  and  other  ventilating  appliances  in  some 
factories  and  workshops  must  be  seen  to  be  believed) ;  worn 
out  roofs  which  let  in  the  rain,  are  often  met  with,  especially 
in  the  smaller  factories  and  workshops,  causing  great  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience  to  the  workers ;  and  on  any 
inquiry  into  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  means 
should  be  taken  for  ascertaining  distinctly  whether  re- 
medies for  such  a  state  of  things  are  provided  for  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  not,  whether  a  special  clause 
should  not  be  introduced  into  both  Factory  and  Workshoj) 
Act,  and  additional  powers  be  given  to  the  siib-inspectors 
of  factories  and  workshops  in  this  matter.  The  byelaws 
enacted  under  the  authority  of  town  councils  may  deal  with 
this  matter  in  large  towns,  but  where  is  the  remedy  in 
factories  and  worksho])s  situate  in  small  and  remote  towns 
or  in  country  districts  ?  Again,  many  rooms  originally  in- 
tended for  the  occupation  of  two  or  three  persons  are 
suddenly  converted  into  factories  and  workshops,  where 
the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  or  small  size  of  the  rooms  render 
proper  ventilation  impossible.  The  above  question  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  requires  strict  inquiry.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  working  classes  is  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  same  consideration 
should  be  extended  to  factories  and  workshops  in  which 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  spend  the  entire 
day. 

As  there  are  but  few  factories  in  my  district  which 
employ  children,  my  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency of  the  present  mode  of  obtaining  education  for 
children  employed  on  half-time  is  but  limited.  For  half- 
time  children  I  would  say  that  the  English  school  hours, 
with  a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  meals  or  rest,  of 
two  hours,  are  preferable  to  the  Irish  school  hours,  which 
are  generally  from  .9  or  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  allow  only 
of  a  break  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  an  insufficient  time  for  meals  and  rest  for  children 


*  I  except  of  course  here  those  industries,  as  for  instance  certain  clas.s 
of  iron  works,  iron  foundries,  machinists,  &o.,  in  whioli  the  period  of 
labour  has  been  ah-eady  reduced  to  or  below  the  limit  of  50  hours  a 
week. 

t  Where  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  given  for  breakfast  on  Saturday 
instead  of  half  an  hour,  work  may  bo  continuod  till  2.1',  or  3.X5  p.m. 


who  have  been  working  all  the  morning  in  a  factory.  In 
country  districts  where  the  homes  are  far  from  the  school, 
there  jnay  be  a  necessity  for  such  school  hours,  which 
certainly  does  not  exist  in  towns  where  schools  are  more 
numerous,  and  where  they  are  therefore  nearer  to  the 
homes  of  the  children.  For  these  reasons  the  alternate- 
day  system  might  perhaps  work  better  than  the  half-time 
system  in  Ireland  (though  with  the  English  school  hours  I 
should  prefer  the  half-time  system),  but  as  the  schools  are 
closed  on  Saturday,  the  school  sets  of  children  should 
change  every  week,  so  as  to  give  each  set  of  children  three 
days  schooling  on  every  alternate  week.  This  is  iirovidcd 
for  by  the  Act  of  1874  (.37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44.),  which,  in 
the  case  of  children  employed  in  morning  and  afternoon 
sets,  forbids  the  employment  of  the  same  child  on  two 
successive  Saturdays,  but  there  is  no  similar  proviso  for 
children  employed  on  alternate  days.  The  instructions 
lately  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
to  schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  relating  to  children  employed 
in  factories,  will,  I  think,  be  productive  of  great  good,  by 
bringing  schoolmasters  into  more  direct  co-operation  with 
the  sub-inspector  of  factories,  for  such  co-operation  is  most 
important,  and  an  efFectual  means  of  checking  the  attempts 
of  parents  to  get  their  children  passed  as  full-timers  before 
the  ])roper  age  ! — on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
night  school  education,  which  is  the  only  available  means 
of  STippIementing  and  completing  the  education  commenced 
in  the  day  school,  I  have  reported  at  length  in  my  annual 
report  of  last  year. 

Additional  means  of  enforcing  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Acts  in  Ireland  is  of  the  utmost  necessity,  and 
without  such  additional  means  no  permanent  benefit  can 
result  to  the  community  of  workers  at  large,  especially  to 
that  numerous  class  which  are  employed  in  small  factories 
and  workshops.  The  present  failure  of  the  law  in  its 
application  to  small  factories  and  workshops  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  any  means  of  more  widely  extending  its  bene- 
ficial effects  require  jirompt  and  careful  consideration.  I. 
As  a  remedy,  I  would  suggest— the  same  increase  of  staff 
and  re-arrangement  of  districts  which  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  report,  viz.,  that  the  Central  Ireland  district  should 
be  relieved  of  the  entire  province  of  Ulster,  which  would 
be  divided  into  two  districts,  "  the  North-western  and  the 
North-eastern,"  with  centres  respectively  at  Londonderry 
and  Belfast.  The  three  remaining  provinces  might  then, 
as  now,  be  divided  into  two  districts,  viz..  Southern  and 
Central  Ireland,  or  if  necessary  into  three  districts,  with 
Centres  respectively  at  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  or 
Galway.  II.  The  co-operation  in  each  town  or  district  of 
some  one  of  the  local  authorities  (be  it  the  police  or  the 
new  sanitary  authorities),  who  should  be  ]nit  into  immediate 
communication  with  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  of  the 
district,  and  be  required  to  report  to  him  any  violation  of  the 
law.  Such  co-operation  would  either  prevent  any  frequent 
violation  of  the  law,  or  would  render  jjimishment  for  any 
violation  speedy  and  certain.  III.  That  all  apjn-cntices  in- 
dentures should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  ]n-inci])al 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
by  a  proper  limitation  of  the  day's  labour,  a  projier  allow- 
ance of  meal-times,  and  the  privilege  of  one  half-holiday 
in  each  week,  and  of  a  stated  number  of  whole  or  half- 
holidays  in  each  year.  By  such  a  system  both  master  and 
apprentice  would  be  mutually  bound  to  observe  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  and  it 
would  necessitate  its  observance  in  the  many  small  work- 
shops (tailors,  bootmakers,  dressmakers,  jewellers,  &c.) 
where  only  one  or  two  apprentices  are  em]3loyed.*  This 
form  of  indenture  would  of  course  ai)]3ly  only  to  appren- 
tices engaged  in  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  (so 
as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  form  of  indenture  required 
for  domestic  service),  and  no  other  form  should  l)e  legal  or 
its  provisions  enforceable  at  law.  With  these  additional 
helps  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  including  especially 
that  of  "  local  co-operation,"  the  attempt  might  then  be 
made  to  enforce  the  law  strictly  in  all  factories  and  work- 
shops, large  and  small,  and  wherever  situate.  Continuous 
inspection  would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  first,  but  after 
the  Workshop  Act  had  been  thoroughly  enforced  for  some 
years,  and  its  provisions  were  thoroughly  understood  and 
recognised  by  both  employers  and  employed,  a  reduction 
of  the  staff  of  inspectors  might  then  be  made,  and  the 
work  of  inspection  be  materially  diminished  by  lessening 
the  number  of  annual  inspections  of  each  workshop. 

The  rule  by  which  young  persons  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory where  not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed,  can  be 
examined  ax  the  residence  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  at  a 


*  It  would  help  the  observance  of  the  Act  also  by  garret  masters  who 
work  in  thoir  own  homes  and  eranloy  one  or  two  apprentices. 
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charge  of  6d.  a  head,  has  not  succeeded  in  my  district,  and 
is  vefy  unpopular  ^vith  the  certifying  surgeons  principally 
on  acTount  of  their  dislike  to  the  attendance  of  the  young 
persons  at  theii-  [private  residence ;  and  if  this  system  is  to 
be  continued,  to'meet  the  latter  objection  I  would  suggest 
that  where  the  certifying  surgeon  happens  to  be  the 
dispensary  officer,  the  young  persons  might  be  examined 
at  the  dispensary,  instead  of  at  the  private  residence  of  the 
certifying  surgeon.  .„  . 

If  the  sphere  of  duties  of  certifying  surgeons  are  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  (as  I  proposed  in  my  last  report),  so 
as  to  permit  of  their  entering  a  factory  at  any  time,  and 
seeing  the  people  at  work,  the  same  necessity  for  a  surgical 
certificate  would  no  longer  enHst,  and  a  certificate  of  birth 
might  be  substituted  for  it.  The  surgeon,  at  .  the  time  of 
his  visit,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the 
children  and  young  persons  at  work,  and  should  any  ot 
them  aiipear  to  him,  owing  to  physical  weakness  or  other 
cause,  to  be  unfit  for  work  (though  proved  to  have  been  of 
full  ao-e  by  the  certificate  of  birth),  he  should  be  able  to 
dismiss  them  at  once'^from  work ;  the  inspection  of  factories 
bv  th-"  surgeon  would  be  advantageous  to  the  health,  not 
only  of  the  children  and  young  persons,  but  also  of  the 
adult  workers.  But  if  power  be  once  given  to  the  surgeon 
to  enter  the  factories,  the  question  at  once  arises  whether 
he  would  not  be  the  proper  person  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  it  this 
be  ''ranted,  why  then  should  not  the  duties  of  certifying 
surgeon  be  combined  with  those  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
or  medical  ofBcer  of  health  in  one  and  the  same  person? 
This  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  and  any  medical 
m.an  appointed  to  such  an  office  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  the  "laws  of  Hygiene"  which,  is  at 
present  held  in  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  and  similar 
examination  should  be  instituted  and  held  m  the  different 
Queen's  Colleges  and  other  centres  of  education  through- 
out Ireland.  The  present  scale  of  fees  and  the  mode 
of  payment  of  certifying  surgeons  (by  manufacturers 
instead  of  by  the  Government)  is  unsatisfactory  m  the 
extreme,  most  especially  in  districts  where  there  are  very 
few  and  scattered  factories,  or  where  the  factories  are  very 
small  and  but  few  hands  are  employed.  In  large  centres 
of  industry,  where  the  factories  are  large  and  close  together, 
the  same  drawbacks  and  difficulties  as  regards  the  sur- 
geon's fees  may  not  exist ;  but  this  supplies  no  argument 
for  the  retention  of  the  system  in  the  class  of  districts 
above  alluded  to,  where  the  circumstances  are  entirely  and 
totally  different. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  reforms  to  be  introduced 
into  the  general  working  of  the  Factories  and  Workshop 
Acts  can  be  worthy  of  the  name,  without .  a  full  _  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
duties,  and  into  the  scale  of  fees  and  mode  of  payment  of 
the  certifying  surgeons,  and  especially  in  the  class  of 
districts  above  alluded  to,  to  which  class  the  Southern  and 
Central  Ireland  districts  belong. 

The  following  hst  comprises  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  of  the  certifying  surgeons  who  from  the  nature 
and  importance  of  their  district,  &c.,  I  consider  the  best 
qualified  to  afford  useful  information  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Factory  Acts  : — 

J.  Horton  Monks,  M.D.,  31,Harcourt  Street,  Dubhn. 

John  Hawthorne,  M.D.,  Banbridge,  County  Down. 

J.  S.  Drew,  Termon-feckin,  Drogheda,  County  Louth. 

H.  G.  Gray,  Moorvale,  Newry,  County  Armagh. 

H.  McBride,  Gilford,  County  Down. 

John  Leeper,  Keady,  County  Armagh. 

Philip  Russell,  Lurgan,  County  Armagh. 

James  Tucker,  Sligo,  County  Sligo. 

Patrick  McLoughlin,  Portadown,  County  Armagh. 
I  wish  also  to  add  the  names  of  Dr.  Wycherley,  certify- 
ing surgeon  at  Cork,  and  of  the  certifying  surgeon  (I 
forget  his  name)  at  Limerick,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted 
when  in  charge  ;of  the  South  Ireland  district,  and  whose 
names  will  doubtless  be  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  Monsell. 

T,  ASTLKY. 

Dubhn,  April  13,  1875. 


The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  points  requiring 
alteration  in  the  Factory  Act  Extenson  Act,  1867- 

1 .  Abolition  of  any  privileges  or  modifications,  as  regards 
the  hours  of  labour,  &c.,  which  are  allowed  to  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  as  being  metropolitan  towns,  and 
which  are  denied  to  other  (with  the  exception  of  London) 
far  larger  towns  because  they  are  not  metropolitan  towns. 

2.  The  factories  where  the  observance  of  Good  Friday  as 
a  whole  holiday  is  not  wished  for  by  employers  and  em- 


ployed, a,  general  permission  should  be  given  to  substitute 
some  other  day  in  its  stead,  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland. 

3.  A  great  many  boys  under  13  years  of  age  are  now  em- 
ployed as  messengers,  especially  in  printing  offices  and  other 
factories,  and  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Factory  Acts  as  not  coming  under  the  definition  of  the 
term  "employment."  The  term  employment  should  be 
made  more  comprehensive,  so  as  to  include  all  such  boys 
and  entitle  them  to  the  benefits,  social,  physical,  and  edu- 
cational, of  the  Factory  Acts. 

4.  The  sanitary  clauses  are  too  vague,  a  thorough  lime- 
washing  every  year  is  much  wanted  in  many  factories  under 
the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  especially  in  printing, 
bookbinding,  tobacco,  paper,  jewellery  factories,  &c.  This 
defect  might  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the  sanitary 
clauses  of  the  Textile  Acts  to  all  factories  coming  under  the 
Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  exemption  only  being  allowed 
to  those  especially  named,  as,  for  instance,  iron  mills,  blast 
furnaces,  &c. ;  all  differences  in  the  educational  clauses  of 
the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  the  Textile  Act,  1874, 
and  the  Workshop  Act,  1867,  as  affecting  the  hours  bf 
labour  and  the  schooling  of  children,  to  be  abolished,  and 
their  entire  and  complete  assimilation  to  be  established. 

As  regards  trades  dependent  on  the  weather  and  seasons 
of  the  year,  I  have  had  no  great  experience,  but  the  question 
whether  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  trades  open 
for  the  whole  and  those  open  for  only  half  the  year,  and 
whether  certain  modifications  should  be  granted  to  the 
latter  as  regards  the  clauses  relating  to  the  labour  and 
education  of  children,  the  weekly  half-holiday  for  young 
persons,  and  the  non-employment  of  females  under  16  years 
of  age,  is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  "  modifications  of  the  law  "  as  relate  to  letter-press 
printers  should  be  altered  and  simplified.  A  general  permis- 
sion to  all  printers  to  work  between  6  and  6  or  7  and  7,  and 
to  those  who  pubhsh  newspapers  to  work  between  8  and  8 
(8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.)  on  the  days  preceding  publication,  would, 
I  think  meet  all  difficulties  amongst  the  many  small  provin- 
cial newspaper  offices.  The  obligation  to  give  a  weekly 
half-holiday  on  Saturday,  or  by  permission  of  Secretary  of 
State,  on  some  other  jixed  day,  being  of  course  strictly 
adhered  to.  As  it  is  not  the  custom  in  my  district  to  employ 
young  persons  at  night  in  printing  offices  I  have  no 
experience  as  to  .the  working  of  the  day  and  night  shift 
system.  Lithographic  printing  offices  should  be  brought 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  letter-press 
printing  offices. 

The  new  abstracts  of  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act  do 
not  afford  sufficient  information  ;  there  is  no  mention,  for 
instance,  of  the  special  modifications  granted  to  different 
trades,  nor  of  those  granted  under  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  sanitary  regulations,  nor  of 
obligation  to  report  accidents  within  48  hours  to  the  certi- 
fying surgeon,  nor  of  the  power  to  work  on  Saturday 
afternoon  with  young  persons  and  women,  if  the  period  of 
daily  labour  does  not  exceed  eight  hours;  (the  insertion 
of  this  latter  clause  is  especially  required  in  the  Workshop 
Act  abstract).  To  remedy  these  omissions,  the  present 
abstract  of  rules  should  be  enlarged  or  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  large  and  more  comprehensive  sheet.  In 
trades  in  which  special  modifications  are  allowed,  the 
present  abstract,  by  omitting  all  mention  of  such  modifica- 
tions, is  calculated  rather  to  confuse  than  explain  the 
law. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  Workshop  Act,  1867,  is  full 
of  omissions  and  defects  which  I  have  point  d  out  in  detail 
in  my  last  annual  report,  and  unless  it  be  amalgamated 
with  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act  (as  proposed  further 
on  in  this  report)  would  require  alteration  throughout. 
The  application  of  three  or  four  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  different  factories  and  workshops  situated  in  the  same 
town,  each  Act  possessing  its  own  distinct  abstract  of  rules 
and  regulations,  which  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
factory,  causes  great  confusion  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  law  amongst  the  different  classes  of  employer  and 
employed. 

The  granting  of  legal  power  to  factory  occupiers  to 
enforce  amongst  their  own  workmen  the  clauses  in  the 
Factory  Acts  which  relate  to  the  proper  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery.  Inquiry  should  also  be  made 
whether  other  private  rules  in  existence  at  present  between 
employers  and  employed  should  not,  after  the  approval  and 
signature  of  the  Home  Secretary,  be  enforceable  at  law,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  special  rules  for  sanitary  measures ; 
a  simplification  of  the  law  regarding  compensation  for 
injuries  received  from  machinery,  and  the  granting  of  more 
precise  powers  to  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  either  as  pro- 
secutors and  as  mediators  between  employers  and  em- 
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ployed,  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  bringing  of 
frivolous  actions  at  common  law. 

Amongst  the  many  wholesome  provisions  contained  in 
the  Factory  Acts  and  which  are  absent  from  the  Workshop 
Act,  I  may  mention  the  absence  of  any  clavise,  1,  as' requires 
the  proper  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery,*  and  2,  which 
necessitates  the  giving  of  a  certain  number  of  whole  or 
half-holidays  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
each  year ! 

The  appointment  of  "local  sub-inspectors"  would 
doubtless  greatly  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Factory 
Act  and  Workshop  Act,  and  prove  a  -^'aluable  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  the  existing  staff  of  sub-inspectors  of  factories  ; 
but  in  making  such  an  appointment  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  local  sub-inspectors  are  to  receive  their 
orders  from,  and  to  act  under  the  direction  of,  the  sub- 
inspector  of  factories  of  the  district,  and  not  of  the  chief  in- 
spector, and  that  all  orders  and  directions  from  the  chief 
inspector  to  the  local  sub-inspector  should  be  conveyed 
through  him  and  him  alone.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
pre^'ent  any  clashing  of  authority ;  and  further,  the  limit 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  the  local  sub-inspector  must  l)e 
clearly  defined,  especially  as  regards  the  inspection  of  work- 
shops. At  present,  I  believe,  the  administration  of  all  laws 
affecting  the  sanitary  state  (viz.,  overcrowding,  ventilation, 
limewashing,  &c.)  of  workshops,  as  of  dwelling  houses,  is 
vested  entirely  in  the  local  authority  and  administered  by 
officers  (sanitary  or  nuisance  inspectors  and  medical  officers 
of  health)  paid  and  appointed  by  them.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  sub-inspector  would  not,  therefore,  extend  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  but  v/ould  be  confined 
exclusively  to  the  administration  of  the  Workshop  Act  (30 
&  31  Vict.  c.  146),  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  ques- 
tions of  hours  of  labour,  meal-times,  holidays,  and  educa- 
tion of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  and  which 
contains  no  sanitary  clauses,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
clause  8,  requiring,  "  the  erection  of  a  fan  or  some  other 
"  mechanical  means  for  the  removal  of  dust,"  which  clause 
from  its  very  nature  should  be  more  pi'operly  transferred 
to  the  "  Sanitary  Acts."  For  such  duties  the  local  sul)- 
inspector  should  be  paid  and  appointed  directly  by  Go- 
vernment in  order  to  remove  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
local  influences.  He  would  of  course  exercise  similar  duties 
in  factories,  and  if  it  be  determined  to  codify  and  amalga- 
mate into  one  and  the  same  Act,  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  the  question  would  then  arise  whether  it  be  not 
expedient  by  extending  the  operation  of  the  Sanitary  Acts 
to  factories  as  well  as  workshops,  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sanitary  law  in  factories,  as  well  as  in  work- 
shops, to  the  local  authorities,  so  as  to  prevent  any  clashing 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  in 
factories  and  workshops.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  in 
large  factories,  is  a  \'ery  light  one,  such  matters  being 
generally  attended  to  l)y  large  employers  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  factories  that  any  diffi- 
culty is  experienced,  as  for  instance,  small  printing  ofiices, 
which  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  workshops 
rather  than  factories.  With  such  arrangements,  factories 
and  v/orkshops  would  be  under  the  inspection  of  two  classes 
of  inspectors ;  I.  As  regards  sanitary  matters,  under  the 
inspection  of  sanitary  ofiicers  paid  and  appointed  hj  the 
local  authorities.  II.  As  regards  all  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  other  than  sanitary, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  for 
the  district,  and,  acting  with  and  under  him,  of  the  local 
sub-inspector  paid  and  appointed  by  the  Government.f 
The  friendly  co-operation  and  intercommunication  of  the 
two  classes  of  inspectors  would  of  course  be  essential  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  such  a 
division  of  jurisdiction  would  prevent  all  clashing  of  the 
central  and  local  authorities.  All  infractions  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  in  other  than  sanitary  matters  would 
be  reported  by  the  local  sub-inspector  to  the  sub-inspector 
of  factories  of  the  district,  who  -svould  then,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  chief  inspector,  institute  and  conduct  all 
]irosecutions,  whilst  all  infractions  of  the  sanitary  law 
would  be  reported  to  the  local  authorities,  who  would  in 
their  turn  institute  and  conduct  prosecutions. 


*  Dang;erous  maoliinery  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  saw  (wood)  mills, 
flour  mills,  distilleries,  breweries  (scutch  mills?),  and  which,  unless 
over  50  hands  are  employed,  come  imder  the  Workshops  Act. 

t  The  appointment  of  a  local  sub-inspector  acting  in  concert  vvith  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  would  of  course  materially  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  co-operation  of  the  police  or  some  one  of  the  local  authorities 
with  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  of  th  edistrict. 


(16.)— From  Me,  Sub-Ikspector  Richmond. 

22,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool, 

r  May  1875. 

Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
report,  embodying  my  replies  to  the  questions  forwarded 
to  me. 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  tendering  myself  for  exa- 
mination, should  the  Commissioners  think  fit. 

I.  and  II.— I  have  now  for  three  years  been  sub-insjiector 
of  factories  for  the  Liverjjool  district.  The  Liverpool  dis- 
trict is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  Parhamentary  division 
of  South-west  Lancashire,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Cheshire. 


Chief  Industries. 


Cotton  trade  - 

Silk  trade 
Rope  trade 
Fustian  cutting 

Glass  trade 
Tobacco  and  cigars  - 
Chemical  works 

Iron  trade 

Ship  building  - 
Sugar  refining 
Watch  movements  - 
Lock  and  hinge  makers 
Nail  makers  - 
File  and  tool  makers 

Basket  makers 
Tanneries 

Textile  factories ; — 
Cotton  factories 
Silk  factories 
Hemp  factories 
Hair  factories 


Fustian  cutting 
Earthenware,  &c. 
Matches  - 
Paper  staining 


Centres  ol  Industries. 

Wigan,  Leigh,  Tyldesley, 
Golborne,  and  Warrington. 

Leigh  and  West  Houghton. 

Liverpool  and  Ormskirk. 

Warrington,  Lymm,  and 
Cadishead. 

Warrington  and  St.  Helens. 

Liverpoof. 

Widnes,  Runcorn,  and  St. 

Helens. 
Liverpool,  Warrington, 

(Wu-e),  and  Wigan. 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
Liverpool. 

Prescot  and  neighbourhood. 
Ashton  in  Makerfield. 
Orrell  and  neighbourhood. 
Warrington,  Prescot,  Rain- 
hill,  and  Crouton. 
Mawdsley,  Southport,  &c. 
Warrington . 


75 

8 
18 
4 

105 


Iron  and  metal  trades 
India-rubber         -  .  - 

Pa]ier        .  -  .  - 

Glass  - 

Tobacco     -  -  .  - 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookljinders 
Employing  50  hands 


Watch  movements 
Hinges  and  locks  - 
Nail  makers 
Files  and  tools 
Rojie        -  -  - 

Baskets     -  -  - 

Fustian  cutting 
Brickfields 

Millinery  and  dressmaking 
Cotton  kilns 


■  (about) 


180 
32 


215 

280 
1 
4 

27 
18 
150 
150 

630 

150 
50 

100 

120 
50 
50 
50 

300 
1,000 
12 

1,882 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  several  thousand 
workshops  which  require  little  or  no  supervision. 

III. — The  normal  hours  of  work  are  fi-om  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  textile  factories  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  and  the  iron  trades,  which  work  from 
6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Printers  and  bookbinders  seldom  com- 
mence before  8  a.m.  :  while  in  millinery  and  dressmaking 
the  hours  are  usually  from  8.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  The 
permission  granted  to  brickfields,  of  work  fi-om  6  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  on  three  nights  of  the  week,  is  extensively  used ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.    In  some  towns  the 
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trades  unions  have  already  forbidden  work  except  between 
6  am.  and  6  p.m.,  while,  where  the  overtime  modification 
is  used,  it  is  chieily  to  make  up  for  voluntary  idleness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking 
trades  the  permission  to  work  overtime  is  never  app bed 
for  but  by  two  or  three  estabhshments,  though  work  is 
often  continued  beyond  the  legal  hours  surreptitiously. 

I  do  not  consider  any  further  modifications  to  be  desuab  e 
Modifications  always  tend  to  make  the  Acts  more  diflicult 
to  be  carried  out.  I  would  do  away  with  the  present  over- 
time modifications.  ,.  ,  .  ,     1  •  1    T  il,-  1 

IV.— The  only  industry  m  my  district  which  I  .think 
ought  certainly  to  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874  is 
that  of  fustian  cutting.  The  work  is  very  hard  for  young 
persons  and  children,  and  often  causes  them  to  be  deformed 
throut^h  the  constant  use  of  one  arm  and  side.  The  educa- 
tional test  of  the  1874  Act  would  lie  most  beneficial  among 
the  fustian  cutters  of  Warrington,  who  are  a  most  ignorant 
set  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  opposition,  indeed 
the  trade  generally  expected  that  the  1874  Act  would  be 
applied  to  them  this  year.  As  for  other  factories,  I  thmk 
the  educational  test  aione  of  the  1874  Act  need  be  apphed 

to  them.  .    ,,      ,  .      1  ,  „ 

The  present  definitions  of  "  factories  and  "  workshops 
act  very  hardly  upon  some  of  the  smaller  works,  more 
especially  upon  small  letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders, 
whose  estabhshments  are  factories,  however  fev/  the  number 
of  hands  may  be.  The  fees  of  the  certifying  surgeons  fall 
very  heavily  upon  such ;  and  the  production  by  the  boys 
or  girls  of  registers  of  birth  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

v.— The  definitions  of  "a  workshop  "  and  "handicraft" 
are  so  wide  that  almost  every  trade  can  be  brought  under 
control.  The  agricultural  children,  however,  much  require 
supervision.  I  have  made  inquiries,  but  cannot  discover 
that  any  action  has  been  taken  under  the  Bill,  which 
ap])ears  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

VI.  — The  mode  and  means  of  enforcing  attendance  at 
school  under  the  Factory  Acts,  where  properly  carried  out, 
are  efficient  enough  ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  compulsory 
attendance  before  obtaining  half-time  employment,  and  the 
absence  of  any  educational  test  on  applying  for  full-time 
employment,  the  results  in  an  educational  view  are  often 
lamentable. 

Attendance  for  only  10  hours  per  week  is  a  great  blot 
in  the  Workshops  Act.  Daily  attendance  should  be  re- 
quired as  under  the  Factory  Acts.  Children  should  only  be 
allowed  to  attend  schools  under  Government  inspection. 

VII.  — For  carrying  out  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  present  staff'  is,  I  think,  efficient  and 
sufficient;  and,  with  the  assistance  suggested  below  as 
necessary  under  the  W orkshops  Act,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Factory  Acts  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act. 
I  have  endeavoured,  and,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded, in  enforcing  attendance  at  school  by  children  em- 
ployed in  workshops  throughout  my  district.  But  the 
provisions  as  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  are  abused  with  im- 
punity, more  especially  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  esta- 
blishments. The  number  of  these  workshops  alone  would 
prevent  us  having  any'real  control  over  them,  in  addition  to 
our  other  duties.  But  the  laxity  of  the  Act  under  which 
employment  is  legal  till  9  p.m.,  and  the  unscrupulous 
mathods  adopted  of  evading  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
render  our  super^'ision  at  present  little  better  than  a  farce. 
Street  doors  are  kept  locked,  and  we  are  kept  waiting  while 
the  women  are  hidden  away  in  bedrooms ;  while  I  have 
known  of  cases  where,  after  legal  hours,  the  women  have 
been  removed  to  other  houses,  and  the  empty  workrooms 
shown  to  us.  The  supervision  necessary  to  keep  a  check 
upon  workshops  of  this  description  is  of  a  purely  detective 
character.  My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  Acts  are 
to  be  properly  carried  out,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
assistance  should  be  given  to  the  sub-inspectors.  This 
assistance  should  be  of  the  kind  that  I  have  indicated 
above,  and  a  class  of  officers  should  be  appointed  subordi- 
nate to  the  sub-inspector  of  the  district.  I  think  the  best 
method  would  be  to  appoint  two  officers  of  this  description 
to  each  district,  whose  duties  should  be  to  detect  such 
evasions  of  the  law  as  are  mentioned  above.  The  most 
efficient  officers  for  these  duties  would  be  men  of  the  class 
of  the  detective  police,  whose  assistance  I  have  sometimes 
obtained  from  the  chief  constable.  The  staff  of  inspectors 
and  the  footing  on  which  they  stand,  however,  having  been 
established,  as  the  Acts  themselves,  piecemeal,  requires 
remodelling. 

VIII. — I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  could  not  do  without 
the  assistance  now  given  by  the  certifying  surgeons.  If 
these  were  abolished  and  registers  of  birth  substituted,  the 
sub-inspector  himself  would  have  to  make  personal  exami- 
nation of  each  child  :  for  it  is  common  enough  even  now 


to  produce  false  certificates  of  birth  in  order  to  deceive  the 
certifying  surgeons,  and  nothing  but  personal  examination 
can  check  this.  Personal  examination,  by  the  sub-inspector, 
of  each  child  would  be  impossible  with  the  present  number 
of  factories  and  hands  under  his  charge,  even  supposing  he 
was  always  medically  qualified.  The  present  system  is 
however,  unsatisfactory,  owing  either  to  the  incompetence 
or  carelessness  of  some  of  the  certifying  surgeons.  I  have 
myself  learned  the  test  of  dental  development  for  children 
of  13  years,  and  make  use  of  it  in  all  workshops  ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  if  strictly  applied;  but 
nevertheless,  I  constantly  find  some  certifying  surgeons 
passing  children  of  even  II  years  of  age  for  full  time, 
although  I  myself  can  plainly  see  from  their  teeth  that 
they  are  not  13  years  of  age.  The  sixpenny  fee  is  but  little 
used  in  my  district,  and  is  open  to  fraud  by  children,  other 
than  those  working  at  the  factory,  appearing  at  the  sur- 
geon's house.  I  would  suggest  that  all  children  desiring 
to  be  passed  for  full  time  should  in  future  be  required  to 
produce  certificates  of  birth  to  the  certifying  surgeons, 
showng  that  they  are  13  years  of  age.  And  the  surgeop 
should  then  examine  the  certificate  and  the  child  before 
passing  him  for  full  time.  The  certificate  of  birth  should 
be  kept  at  the  mill  while  the  child  is  working  there,  for  in- 
spection by  the  sub-inspector.  Exemption  from  surgical  cer- 
tificates might  well  be  granted  to  some  of  the  smaller  works 
of  a  class  which  now  fall  under  the  Factory  Acts  by  special 
legislation,  and  birth  registers  substituted.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that,  instead  of  the  sixpenny  fee,  registers  of 
birth  should  be  substituted,  for  factories  for  which  this 
modification  was  granted. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons. 

Dr.  Evans,  Avenue  House,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

„    White,  King  Street,  Wigan. 

,,   Hardy,  Bewsey  Street,  Warrington^ 

„   McNicol,  Balliol  Road,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

„   Gallon,  129,  Islington,  Liverpool. 

„   Jamison,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

„   Worthington,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

,,   Palmer,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 

„   Craven,  Southport,  Lancashire. 

„    Hill,  Cadishead,  near  Warrington. 

„   Morris,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 

„   Mather,  Ashton-in-Makerfield. 

„   Mouritz,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

,,    Brabazon,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

„   Lambert,  Price  Street,  Birkenhead. 

IX.  — The  difference  of  age  up  to  which  attendance  at 
school  is  required  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  the  Mines  Regulation 
Acts,  and  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  causes  great 
confusion  and  hardship.  Children  leave  places  put  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  and  obtain  full-time  em- 
ployment beyond  our  jurisdiction.  Numbers  of  children, 
in  my  district,  when  I  have  insisted  on  school  attendance  in 
workshops,  leave  and  obtain  employment  as  errand  boys  in 
shops.  Failing  general  compulsion,  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  employ  a  child  in  any  manner  except  on  the  half- 
time  principle.  As  an  educational  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act  is  utterly  worthless,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  is,  at  present,  much 
better. 

X.  — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  legal  and  other  diffi- 
culties, which  weaken  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Acts, 
and  which  arise  either  from  the  loose  wording  of  the 
statutes,  the  laxity  of  some  of  their  provisions,  or  the 
omission  of  necessary  provisions. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  S.  Richmond. 

The  Royal  Commissioners, 

Factoiy  and  Workshops  Acts. 


(17.)_From  Me.  Sub-Inspector  Sale. 

I.  — I  have  been  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  since  January 
18()8.  Since  which  time  my  head  quarters  have  been  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

II.  — Parts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire. 

Oldham,  Lees,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  Dukin- 
field,  Saddleworth,  Mossley,  Glossop,  &c. 

1874.    Cotton.  Wool.  Waste. 

Cotton  factories  .  .  -  500 

Wool       „  .          .          -  60 

Waste     „  .          .          -  100 

1864.    Eai"thenware.    12  factories. 
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18()7.    Machinists.    Lrtter-press  printers.  Brass  foun- 
dries.   Gas  meters. 

Machinists  and  engineer  -  -  100  factories. 

Letter-press  printers         -  -    .'jO  „ 

Brass  foundries    -  -  -    1 2  „ 

Gas  meters  -  -  -    10  „ 

1870.    Calico  printing  and  bleaching. 
Calico  printing     -  ~  -    12  ,, 

Bleaching  -  -  -  -    40  „ 

Workshops  Act.  Hats.  Bandboxes.    Rope.  Millinery. 
Bricks,  &c.,  &c. 

Hats        -  -  -  -  50  workshops, 

Bandbo.ves  -  -  -  20  „ 

Rope       -  -  -  -  40 

Millinery  -  -  -  -  200  „ 

Bricks      -  -  -  -  50  „ 

HI. — In  the  greater  part  of  my  sub-division,  factories 
under  the  Act  of  1874  work  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  In 
Glossop,  however,  the  hours  of  labour  are  fi-om  6,30  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  In  all  the  liardware  industries,  the  nine  hours' 
system  is  universal.  Overtime  is  liardly  ever  worked.  I 
consider  that  the  hours  of  labour  under  the  Workshops 
Act  should  be  tlie  same  as  those  in  factories  under  the 
1874  Act. 

IV.  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  industries  under 
the  1867  Act  could  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  as, 
for  instance,  iron  rolling  mills,  where  it  is  necessary  that 
work  should  continue  during  the  night.  I  do  not  think 
that  tliere  should  be  any  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops. 

V.  — I  know  of  no  industries,  where  women  and  chikh-en 
are  employed,  whicli  are  not  under  Government  inspec- 
tion. 

VI.  — I  consider  that  children  employed  in  workshops 
should  attend  school  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  employed 
in  factories. 

VII.  — I  consider  that  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories 
would  carry  out  their  duties  more  clieerfully  and  con- 
tentedly if  they  were  entrusted  with  more  responsibility. 
If  a  man  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Acts  after  five  years  service,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  ever  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  department. 

VIII.  — The  present  system  of  certifying  surgeons  works 
very  well  in  my  sub-division.  I  tliink  the  certificates 
should  be  granted  at  the  factories  where  more  than  five 
young  persons  or  children  are  emjjloyed.  I  think  that 
children  employed  in  workshops  should  also  be  obliged  to 
obtain  medical  certificates  before  employment,  which,  how- 
ever, might  be  granted  at  the  residence  of  the  certifying 
surgeon.  I  consider  the  parent  of  a  child  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  medical  certificate. 

Mr.  Galr.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe,  Grosvenor  Street,  Stalybridgc. 

Mr.  Stanfield,  Lees,  near  Oldham. 

Mr.  Halkyard,  Ashton  Road,  Oldham. 

Mr.  Coles,  Lees  Road,  Oldham. 

Mr.  Howe,  Marple,  near  Stockjiort. 

Mr.  Pomfret,  Hollingworth,  near  Glossoji. 

Dr.  Garstang,  Dobcross,  Saddleworth. 

Mr.  Parke,  Tideswell,  Derbyshire. 

IX.  — I  have  found  that  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  have  been  observed  with  great'  care  wherever 
a  school  board  exists,  and  the  number  of  the  children 
employed  iu  factories  and  workships  lias  very  sensibly 
increased  where  that  body  has  adopted  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  There  are  not 
imy  children,  I  believe,  employed  in  agriculture  in  my 
sub-division. 

J.  E.  Sale.. 


(18.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Mostyn. 


I.  — I  completed  11  years  service  as  a  sub-inspector  of 
factories  on  the  26th  March  1876,  and  with  the  exceptions 
of  a  few  days'  inspection  in  North  Wales,  on  behalf  of  a 
sick  colleague,  have  served  during  the  whole  time  in  tlie 
South  Wales  sub-division. 

II.  — Counties  of  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  Brecknock  rnd  Monmouth. 

i'rincii)al  centres  of  industry  (viz.) : — 

In  Glamorganshire. — Swansea,  Cardiif,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Dowlais,  Pontyijridil,  Neath,  Aberdarc,  Ystalyfcra,  Bridg- 
end, Maesteg,  and  Port  Talbot. 

In  Ca.rma.rtlienshire. — Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  Newcastlc- 
Einlyn,  Kidwelly,  Pembrcy,  Llandilo,  and  St.  Clear's. 
1. 


In  Breoknocl'.shire.— -Brecon,  Ynisadwin,  Builth,  Crick- 
Ijuwi.ll,  llay,  Devynnock,  and  Brynammon. 

In   Pembrokeshire. — Pembroke  Dock,   Haverfordwf  st 
Tenby,  Pembroke,  New  Milford,  Old  Milford. 

In  Cardiganshire.— Cardigan,  Llandyssul,  Lampeter, 
Aberystwith,  Tregaron,  and  Aberayron. 
^  In  Monmouthshire. — Monmouth,  Blackwood,  Newport, 
Cwmbran  Pontypool,  Chepstow,  Hisca,  Newbridge,  Trede- 
gar, Nantyglo,  C'aerleon,  Abergavenny,  Rhymney,  Tin- 
tern,  Blaenavon,  Abersychan,  and  Ebbw  Vale. 

Factories  in  the  various  trades,  viz. : — Iron  works,  151  • 
printers  and  bookbinders,  121 ;  tin-plate  works,  51 ;  copper 
works,  16;  paper  mills,  .9;  spelter  works,  6;  iron  shijj 
builders,  5;  nail  works,  3;  chemical  works,  3;  tobacco 
manufacturers,  3 ;  steel  works,  3 ;  rope  walk,  1  ;  railway 
wagon  makers.  2  ;  railway  carriage  and  engine  makers,  2'; 
wire  rope  works,  1 ;  wooden  reel  makers,  1 ;  steel  file 
makers,  1;  brewers,  1;  gunpowder,  1;  nickel  and  cobalt 
works,  1 ;  brickworks,  1  ;  patent  fuel  works,  2 ;  lead  and 
silver  works,  4;  white-lead  works,  1. 

Total    -       -    38!)    under  Act  of  1 867. 

Woollen  mills    -       -       -    210       „       „  1874. 

Potteries    -       -       -       -      15       „       "       18(;4.  • 

614    Total  factories. 

Workshops,  viz. :— Milliners  and  dressmakers,  280; 
brickmakers,  117  ;  hand-loom  weavers,  62;  ship  and  boat 
builders,  24;  steam  saw  mills,  10;  tailors,  20;  bootrrakcrs, 
12;  miscellaneous  trades,  58.  Total  583,  under  Act  of 
1867. 

The  above  583  workshops  have  been  visited  by  me,  and 
I  have  ofiicial  record  of  them  ;  I  estimate  that  there  are  in 
all  nearly  1,000  workshops  in  my  sub-division,  a  large  ])ro- 
portion  of  them  being  very  small,  employing  one  child,  or 
more  fi-equently,  one  young  person  or  female  ;  the  factories 
and  the  mines  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  juvenile  populu'iioii ; 
and  referring  again  lo  workshops,  I  may  here  remark  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Woriishoi)s  Act  was  chiefly  wanted  in  the 
brickworks  and  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishments, 
I  have,  up  to  this  tim?,  turned  my  attention  principally  to 
tliose  industries,  and  have  put  the  law  in  force  in  a  fair 
number  of  places,  thereby  obtaining  protection  for  those 
by  whom  it  was  most  needed. 

III. — Hoiu's  of  work,  viz. : — Woollen  mills,  hitherto  6 
to  6  in  summer,  7  to  7  in  winter,  but  since  the  passing  of 
Act  of  1874,  7  to  7  has  been,  and  is  being,  very  generally 
adopted. 

Printers— Nominally  7  to  7  and  8  to  8  occasionally,  liy 
special  ]5ermission,  but  really  about  54  hours  per  week,  i.e., 
7  to  6  five  days,  and  7  to  2  on  Saturday ;  62  hours,  less* 
eight  hours  for  meals,  64  liours  of  actual  labour. 

Iron  foundries. — The  nine  hours  system,  i.e.,  54  hours 
per  week,  6.15  to  5.30  on  five  days,  and  6.15  to  1.30  on 
Saturday,  one  day,  less  eight  hours  for  meals. 

Tin-plate  works. — Summer  6  to  6,  and  6  to  2  on  Satur- 
day;  winter,  7  to  7,  and  7  to  2  on  Saturday  ;  in  the  mills 
at  a  few  tin-plate  works,  three  sets  of  workers  are  employed 
in  eight-hour  shifts,  viz.,  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  ;  and  although  this  system  involves 
working  on  the  day  before  and  the  day  after  night  work, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  moved  doubtless  by  the  shortness  of 
the  iiours  and  the  fact  that  the  belinders  and  other  young 
persons  working  in  these  shifts  are  for  the  most  part  over 
16  years  of  age,  has  sanctioned  these  hours  for  the  benefit 
(as  I  ])elieve)  of  those  employed. 

I  ought  to  mention  here,  that  the  bulk  of  the  young 
and  female  hands  in  tin-plate  works  have,  v.s  a  rule, 
finished  work  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  legal  hour  for 
closing. 

Iron  works  (Mills  and  Forges). — Day  and  night  turns 
are  worked  in  these,  clianging  every  alternate  week,  the 
shifts  taking  place  at  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Iron  works  (Blast  Furnaces).— Worked  by  day  and  night 
turns,  changing  every  alternate  week,  the  shifts  taking  place 
at  6  a.m.  andlji  p.ni.,  with  a  long  turn  once  a  fortnight 
(for  male  aduUs),  i.e.  a  .^ct  work  from  6  p.m.  on  Satiu  ihiy 
night  till  6  p.m.  on  Sunday  night;  although  the  men  are 
on" the  ground  12  hours,  the  hours  of  actual  labour  do  not 
exceed  six  or  seven,  according  to  the  working  of  the 
furnace,  and  it  will  b;^  seen  that  each  set  gel,  a  rest  of 
24  h<au-s  once  in  every  fortnight. 

Milliners  and  Dressmakers. — Usually  work  from  S  to  S, 
and  on  Saturday  cr  other  early-closing  day  8  to  4  ;  a  few 
elect  to  work  from  !)  to  !)  and  9  to  8  on  Saturday,  unless 
Saturday  is  the  early-closing  day,  in  which  case  9  to  4. 

Brickmakers. — Summer  6  to  6  and  6  to  2  on  Saturday ; 
winter  in  sheds  7  to  /  or  7  to  6,  and  7  to  3  or  7  to  2  on 
Saturday  ;  in  open  air  brickworks  the  hours  actually  worked 
dejjcnd  of  course  very  nuich  upon  the  weather;  in  my  sul)- 
division,  in  which  niuch  rain  falls,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
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brickmakers  to  be  stopped  for  days  or  even  a  week  at  a 
time;  in  sheds  the  floors  are  often  covered  and  work 
ceases  an  hour  or  more  before  the  legal  hour,  this,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  various  circumstances,  such  as  the 
supply  of  clay,  the  sobriety  and  ^villingness  to  work  oi  the 
moulders,  &c.,  &c. 

I  annex  a  table  showing  the  extent  to  which  employers 
have  in  my  sub-division  availed  themselves  of  the  statu- 
tory modifications  to  enable  their  hands  to  work  overtime 
during  the  last  three  years ;  all  the  hours  shown  have  been 
worked  under  modification  1  of  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1871,  and  modification  15  of  Factory  Act  Extension 
Act,  1867,  and  (excepting  7i  hours  at  a  printing  office)  all 
in  miUmery  and  dressmaking  establishments ;  these  _  are 
now  almost  the  only  places  in  which  long  and  injurious 
hours  of  work  prevail,  and  I  consider  the  modification 
which  permits  them,  both  unnecessary  and  objectionable. 

RefeiTing  to  modifications  generally,  I  am  opinion  that 
they  are  undesirable,  and  so  far  am  I  from  considering  - 
further  modifications  necessary  that  I  would,  whenever 
practicable,  sweep  away  those  now  in  force  with  a  liberal 
hand ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
•  these  modifications  might  be  culled  out  and  inserted  in  the 
body  of  any  future  Act.  Modifications  would  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  puzzle  employers  and  to  hamper 
inspectors  in  their  administration  of  the  Acts. 

IV.  — I  do  not  think  there  are  fin  my  district  any  indus- 
tries now  under  the  Acts  of  1864  or  1867  (factories)  which 
could  with  advantage  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874, 
and  tlie  line  of  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops 
has  in  my  sub-division  to  be  drawn  but  seldom,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  very  few  factories  in  South  "Wales 
which  are  factories  merely  because  50  or  more  persons  are 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  process ;  I  have  there- 
fore had  no  experience  which  enables  me  to  form  a  just 
opinion  as  to  where  the  line  (if  any)  should  be  drawn 
between  large  and  small  establishments  which  have  not  by 
reason  of  the  trades  carried  on  in  them  been  made  factories 
by  special  legislation. 

V.  — I  know  of  none  such  in  my  district,  all  have  been 
swept  into  the  legal  net,  unless  indeed  employment  in  boats 
on  canals  can  be  called  an  industry;  it  certainly  is  an 
employment  which,  from  its  character  and  the  extreme 
youth  of  those  employed  calls  loudly  for  some  interference ; 
even  school  boards  can  deal  but  very  imperfectly  with 
children  so  employed,  who  have  no  fixed  abode  and  belong 
to  no  parish  or  district. 

VI.  — My  own  experience  of  the.half-time  system  has,  up 
to  the  present,  been  exceedingly  limited ;  there  are  only 
'about  8  works  in  my  sub-division  in  which  half-timers  are 
employed,  and,  with  one  exception  ("-ihe  Dos  Works  "  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire),  in  very  small  number  at  those; 
employers  are,  however,  beginning,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  nibble  at  the  plan,  and  the  number  of 
children  has  increased  during  the  last  three  years ;  diffi- 
culties naturally  beset  a  system  which  is  quite  new  to 
Wales,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
mode  of  obtaining  school  certificates  or  from  any  defect  in 
the  schools ;  but  I  forbear  to  offer  any  strong  opinion 
upon  these  points,  being,  as  I  have  said,  without  any  ex- 
tended practical  experience. 

VII.  — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  factory  staff  are 
rather  too  few  in  number  to  grapple  quite  successfully 
with  the  increase  of  work  thrown  upon  the  department, 
and  I  would  suggest  a  shght  addition  to  their  number,  and 
that,  in  the  more  thickly  populated  districts,  a  confidential 
clerk  might  be  allowed  to  each  sub-inspector ;  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  local  sub-inspectors  of  an  inferior  grade  being 
appointed ;  I  believe  the  present  staff  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  feel  strongly  that  any  contem- 
plated alteration  in  tf  e  constitution  of  it  should  be  ap- 
proached with  extreme  caution.    See  supplementary  reply. 

VIII.  — I  have  to  speak  of  the  greatest  assistance  ren- 
dered to  me  by  my  certifying  surgeons  in  carrying  out  the 
Factory  Acts ;  in  all  places  where  many  hands  are  employed 
and  changes  are  frequent,  the  surgeons  must  visit  at  short 
intervals,  and,  although  they  have  no  real  authority  to 
interfere,  except  in  giving  certificates  and  investigating  the 
causes  of  accidents,  yet  their  sphere  of  usefulness  extends 
far  beyond  those  matters  ;  they  are,  for  the  m.ost  part,  very 
good  natured  in  answering  any  questions  put  to  them  by 
occupiers,  and  in  the  cases  of  new  works  they  often  so  far 
instruct  occupiers  that  I  find  them  quite  in  compliance 
with  the  law  at  my  first  visit ;  they  keep  alive  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  generally,  and  notice  and  draw  attention 
to  many  small  matters,  suggesting  that  they  had  better  be 
put  right  before  the  inspector  comes  ;  these  thino-s  help 
inspection  more  than  might  be  supposed,  and  eSst  the 
country  little  or  nothing. 


The  sixpenny  fee  might,  I  think,  be  raised  to  a  shilling. 
I  see  one  grave  objection  to  the  substitution  of  birth 
registers  for  surgical  certificates,  viz.,  that  the  former 
would  not  exclude  cripples  and  weakly  persons  from  the 
works,  and  a  further  objection  is  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  be  hawked  about  from  factory  to  factory,  and  altered 
and  falsified  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  I,  personally,  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  take  the  place  of  surgical  certificates. 

Names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  the 
South  Wales  sub-division. 

John  Russell,  Neath,  Glamorganshire.  . 

David  Davies,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire. 

T.  J.  Dyke,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorganshire. 

John  Llewellyn,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire. 

R.  C.  Hunter,  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire. 

H.  J.  Paine,  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire. 

Edward  Bates,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire. 

Dr.  Leaky,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

Francis  Russell,  Cwmafon,  Glamorganshire. 

James  Shepherd,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire. 

Griffith  Griffiths,  Portadown,  Glamorganshire.  . 

David  Thomas,  M.D.,  Ystalyfera,  Glamorganshire. 

William  Price,  Glantwrch,  Ystalyfera,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

T.  Morgan  Jones,  Loughor,  Glamorganshire. 
Daniel  Davies,  Reynoldstone,  Glamorganshire. 
Dr.  Ryding  (for  Glynneath),  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 
J.  Davies,  Maesteg,  Glamorganshire. 
H.  N.  Davies,  Cymer,  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire. 
Benjamin  Thomas,  Llanelly,  Caermarihenshire. 
John  Hughes,  Caermartheii,  Caermarthenshire. 
William  Davies,  Llandilo,  Caermarthenshire. 
David  Thomas,  Llandovery,  Caermarthenshire. 
J.  Little  Thomas,  St.  Clears,  Caermarthenshire. 
Dr.  Jenkins,  Llansawe,  Caermarthenshire. 
G.  L.  Crosswill,  Llanboidy,  Caermarthenshire. 
James  Thomas,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Caemarthenshire. 
John  Jones,  Llaridyssil,  Cardiganshire. 
A.  Kvans,  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire. 
R.  Rowlands,  Strata  Florida,  Cardiganshire. 
John  Rowlands,  M.D.,  Tregaron,  Cardiganshire. 
Evan  Rowlands,  M.D.,  Gognian,  Cardiganshire. 
W.  L.  Noot,  Cardigan,  Cardiganshire. 
Morris  Jones,  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire. 
Edward  Williams,  Aberayron,  Cardiganshire. 
John  North,  Brecon,  Brecknockshire. 
T.  G.  Williams,  Senny  Bridge,  Brecknockshire. 
Hugh  Bennett,  Builth,  Brecknockshire. 
J.  E.  Pierce  (for  Crickhowell),  Brynmawr,  Brecknock- 
shire. 

J.  Evans  Smith,  Hay,  Brecknockshire. 

John  Howell,  Solva,  Pembrokeshire. 

W.  D.  Wathen,  Fishguard,  Pembrokeshire. 

D.  Huvard,  Newport,  Pembrokeshire. 
Hugh  P.  Price,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire. 
George  Chater,  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire. 

E.  Picton  Phillips,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire. 
Robert  Irvine,  R.N.,  Royal  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock, 

Pembrokeshire. 

*  Douglas  A.  Reid,  Pembroke,  Pembrokeshire. 

L.  Redwood,  Rhymney,  Monmouthshire. 

Benjamin  Davies,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

G.  A.  Brown,  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire. 

W.  J.  Clapp,  Nantyglo,  Monmouthshire. 

Dr.  Cousins,  Cwmbran,  Monmouthshire. 

Dr.  Smythe,  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire. 

J.  A.  Morris,  Caeiieon,  Monmouthshire, 

Edward  Robathan,  Risca,  Monmouthshire. 

John  Williams,  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire. 

W.  J.  Davies,  Penner  House,  Newbridge,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Dr.  White,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 
Dr.  WooUett,  Monmouth,  Monmouthshire. 
Dr.  Davies,  Blackwood,  Monmouthshire. 
Dr.  Audland,  Tintern,  Monmouthshire. 
A.  C.  Shepard,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

IX. — The  action  of  school  boards  is  beginning  to  be 
slightly  felt  in  a  few  places  in  my  sub-division,  the  children 
are  swept  into  schools,  and  the  number  of  those  under  13 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  surgeon  as  full-time  workers  is 
considerably  diminished ;  the  school  board  is  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  illegal  introduction  of  children 
into  factories  as  full-time  workers,  and  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  school  boards,  the  certifying  sur- 
geons, and  the  sub-inspectors,  will  be  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  half-timers  ;  there  are,  as  I  have  stated,  so 
few  children,  i.e.,  under  13,  employed  in  my  sub-division. 


*  Mr.  Reid  has  resigned,  successor  not  yet  appointed. 
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that  I  have  as  yet  observed  no  effects  from  the  action  of 
the  Coal  Mines  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  1872,  or  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act  of  1873. 

X. — ■  I  venture  to  suggest  a  few  points  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Acts  of  1867  fail  in  several  important  points,  viz., 
they  do  not  provide  for  the  fencing  of  machinery  in  work- 
shops, although  much  of  it,  particularly  in  saw  mills,  is  of 
a  most  dangerous  character. 

They  do  not  throw  the  onus  of  proof  of  age  upon  the 
employer  in  a  workshop,  as  the  Factory  Acts  do  upon  the 
employer  in  a  factory. 

They  do  not  make  the  certificate  of  birth,  which  we 
obtain  for  one  shilling,  evidence  of  age  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Workshop  Regulation  Act. 

They  do  not  fix  a  minimum  penalty  for  ofPences  against 
the  Workshop  Regulation  Acts,  the  result  of  this  omission 
being  fines  as  low  as  one  shilling,  such  fines  being  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  Acts  and  those  who  administer  them  into 
contempt. 

They  fail  to  secure  the  weekly  half-holiday  to  persons 
working  in  small  establishments  in  which  fewer  than  five 
females  or  young  jiersons  are  employed ;  this  omission  has 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  majority  of  the  females  in 
millinery  and  dressmaking  shops  in  small  country  towns, 
of  that  relaxation  which,  apparently,  the  law  contemplated 
for  them. 

I  would  also  draw  attention  to  section  K!  of  Workshop 
Regulation  Act,  c.  146,  and  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  conviction  under  it,  inasmuch  as  employment  on 
14  separate  days  must  be  proved,  no  easy  task ;  I  think  this 
section  may  be  altered  with  advantage  and  made  more  like 
section  38  and  39  of  7  Vict.  c.  15. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion, I  allude  to  the  fencing  of  machinery,  and  as  this  is  a 
subject  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  deep  importance  in  a 
large  iron  district  like  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire, 
where  so  much  of  the  machinery  is  of  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  character  and  running  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  the  Commissioners  will  I  trust  pardon  me  if  I  deal 
with  it  somewhat  at  length. 

The  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  brought  a  vast 
quantity  of  machinery  under  inspection  which  had  never 
been  previously  interfered  with  in  any  way,  much  of  it 
being  of  a  highly  dangerous  kind,  running  at  high  speed, 
and  runmng  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  yet,  strangely 
enough,  the  Act  gives  no  additional  power  to  fence,  &c.,  &c. 
except  in  section  10  which  refers  to  a  grindstone  only. 
Section  21  of  7  Vict.  c.  15.  is,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  case  of  a  large  iron  works  or  tin-plate 
works,  and  1  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well 
to  strike  out  of  that  section  (21)  the  following  words, 
"  near  to  which  children  or  young  persons  are  liable  to 
"  pass  or  be  employed;"  taking  the  case  of  a  large  iron- 
works like  Dowlais,  or  of  a  large  tin-plate  works  like  the 
one  at  Ystalyfera,  in  which  a  large  number  of  both  se.xes 
are  employed,  no  one  can  say  where  those  persons  or  any 
of  them  are  liable  to  pass,  and  during  what  is  called  a 
spell,  or  cessation  from  work,  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women  may  be  seen  larking  and  chasing  each  other 
in  all  parts  of  the  works,  and  these  romps  are  a  fertile 
source  of  accidents.  A  large  proportion  of  casualties  are 
due  and  owing  to  personal  carelessness  and  the  fact  that 
the  injured  person  chanced  to  be  where  he  or  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  ;  and  following  up  this  section  21,  it 
goes  on  to  enact  that  "  the  protection  to  each  part  shall 
"  not  be  removed  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced 
"  are  in  motion."  As  a  rule  fencing  is  not  removed  while 
machinery  is  in  motion,  but  when  it  is  stopped  by  a 


breakage  or  for  repairs,  &c.,  and  the  neglect  to  replace  it 
IS  the  great  evil  which  I  seek  to  remedy;  much  of  the 
machinery  in  my  district  has  already  been  fenced  four  or 
five  times  over  in  consequence  of  the  fencing  having 
broken  or  thrown  aside  by  careless  or  indifferent  workmen 
who  neglected  to  replace  it.  The  protection  and  replace- 
nient  of  fencing  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  and  caU  for  a  section  to  itself,  and, 
therefore,  I  earnestly  beg  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  next  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  which  shall  protect 
fencing  fi'om  being  broken  or  removed  without  lawful 
excuse,  and  provide  for  its  replacement  after  removal  for 
repau's  or  other  legitimate  cause ;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  clause  shall  make  owners  or  occupiers  liable  in  the 
first  instance,  and  also  provide  for  the  punishment  of  any 
agent,  servant,  workman,  or  other  person  who  shall  be 
proved  to  be  the  actual  offender,  and  that  the  lowest 
penalty  for  infringement  of  it  shall  be  bl.,  or  a  month's 
hard  labour  in  default  of  payment.  Such  a  section  as  I 
have  roughly  sketched,  if  enacted  and  posted  up  in  Welsh 
and  English  in  all  my  large  works,  would  do  more  towards 
keeping  the  machinery  fenced  than  could  be  done  by 
20  inspectors ;  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  section  was  in 
force  would  go  a  long  way,  and  one  or  two  convictions 
would  clinch  the  matter.  I  have  spoken  to  many  owners 
and  occupiers  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  all  agreed  that 
such  a  law  would  not  only  be  an  immense  additional  pro- 
tection to  workers,  but  also  a  great  boon  to  employers  in 
saving  them  the  expense  of  continually  renewing  their 
fencing.  I  annex  a  rough"  draft  of  such  a  section  as  I 
suggest  shall  be  enacted,  and  as  my  heart  is  very  much  in 
this  matter  I  trust  the  Commissioners  will  forgive  the 
length  to  which  my  remarks  upon  it  have  extended. 

There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  I  would  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion,  viz.,  sect.  3  of  7  Vict.  c.  15.  gives  power 
to  an  inspector  or  a  sub-inspector  to  require  any  person 
whom  he  may  find  in  a  factory  to  make  and  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  the  truth  of  any  matters  respecting  which  he  shall 
have  been  examined  by  an  inspector  or  a  sub-inspector,  but 
the  section  fails  to  make  such  a  declaration  evidence  m 
any  proceedings ;  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  any  decla- 
ration so  required  to  be  signed  by  an  inspector  or  a  sub- 
inspector  shall  be  evidence  in  any  proceedings,  whether 
such  declaration  was  or  was  not  made  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  in  such  proceedings ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  persons  employed  in  a  factory  to  deny  after- 
wards statements  made  to  a  sub-inspector  at  the  time  of 
his  visit ;  but  if  such  statements  were  made  evidence,  the 
magistrates  would  have  an  opportunity  of  discriminating 
between  the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  state- 
ments, and  the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  evidence 
given  in  coixrt  after  there  had  been  time  for  the  witness 
to  be  worked  upon  by  a  possibly  unscrupulous  employer. 
I  am  moved  to  notice  this,  apparently,  weak  point,  in 
section  3,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  failure  of  justice  in 
a  case  tried  l)y  myself  at  Swansea  in  1871,  the  leading 
features  of  which  I  will  give  as  shortly  as  I  can,  viz..  A, 
the  sub-inspector,  visits  a  printing  office,  and  finds  a  young 
person,  B,  at  work,  B  claims  A's  protection,  and  alleges  he 
is  worked  after  2  on  Saturdays,  A  takes  down  B's  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  reads  it  over  to  B,  and  B  signs  it;  A 
proceeds  against  C  (the  employer  of  B)._  At  the  hearing, 
B,  who  turns  out  to  be  C's  nephew,  perjures  himself,  by 
deposing  on  oath  that  he  never  made  the  statement  taken 
down  by  A,  that  he  never  read  it,  that  it  was  never  read 
over  to  liim,  that  when  he  signed  it  he  did  not  understand 
the  pur])ort  of  it,  and  that  the  purport  of  it  was  untrue  ; 
the  magistrates  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  section  3  failed  to 
make  B's  signed  statement  evidence,  they  must  be  governed 
by  the  sworn  testimony  of  B,  and  dismiss  the  case. 


South  Wales  Sub-division. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  hours  overtime  worked  between  May  1872  and  May  1875,  as  per  notices  received  by  the 

Sub-inspector  of  the  District. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sciit. 

Oetoloer. 

Nov. 

Decembei'. 

1872  - 

16 

11 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1873  - 

3 

5 

.5 

9 

30 

14 

3 

7 

2 

24 

1874  - 

IG 

3 

8 

12 

29 

5 

7 

1 

1875  - 

2 

Total  hours 


42 
102 
81 
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Proposed  Section  to  'protect  Fencing  round  Machinery . 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  wheresoever  fencing  shall  have 
been  erected  in  any  factory  or  workshoj),  or  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  any  factory  or  workshop,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


tecting the  workers  in  such  factory  or  workshop  from  injury 
by  machinery,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  remove  such  fencing 
except  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  alterations,  or  other 
les^itimate  reasons,  and  in  the  event  of  such  ]a\vful  removal 
have  been  necessai'y,  the  said  fencing  so  removed  shall  be 
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securely  replaced  before  it  shall  be  lawful  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery which  was  protected  by  the  said  fencmg  again  m 
motion,  and  anv  afjent,  servant,  workman  or  other  person 
who  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  wilfully  break,  damage, 
iniure,  displace,  or  in  any  manner  render  such  fencmg  less 
effective  as  a  protection  to  the  machinery  or  who  shall 
necrlect  to  replace  or  to  cause  to  be  replaced  any  such 
fencing  or  parts  of  such  fencing  after  having  received  m- 
structibns  from  the  owner  or  occupiers  of  the  factory  or 
workshop,  or  his  authorised  agent,  to  replace  or  cause  to  be 
replaced  such  fencing  or  parts  of  such  fencmg,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  acted  in  contravention  of  this  section,  an(i 
any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  acting  m  any  manner 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  any  sum  not  being  less  than  five  pounds,  or  more  than 
ten  pounds,  or  in  default  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  the  space  of  one  month. 

VII.— (Supplementary  reply.)  . 

Upon  re-consideration  of  my  reply  to  Question  7,  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  the  constitution  of  the  staff  being  so  important 
an  element  in  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  administration, 
I  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  have  dealt  rather  curtly 
with  the  subject,  and  to  have  dismissed  it  with  seeming' 
indifference  ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to  enlarge  slightly  upon 

this  topic.  ,     ,    ,1  u 

Looking  back  to  the  year  1833,  and  at  the  results 
obtained  by  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  factories 
between  that  date  and  the  present,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  their  efforts  may  be  taken  to  have  been  very  fairly 
successful,  and  I  am  not  aAvare  that  the  staff  has  shown 
much  weakness  in  bearing  the  extra  strain  put  upon  it 
during  the  last  few  years,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  m  any 
degree  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  but  that  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  growing  desire  that  its  labours  should 
be  extended  over  a  still  wider  field  of  action,  and  embrace 
shops  and  telegraph  offices  in  which  females  are  employed, 
&c.,  &c. ;  the  vaule  of  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  it  does  much  of  the 
work  for  the  staff,  who  have  won  it  by  courtesy  and  firm- 
ness, which  are  two  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
most  English  gentlemen  ;  I  know  of  no  position  in  which 
the  suaviter  in  modo  and  the  fortiter  in  re  require  to  be 
more  carefully  or  more  constantly  combined  than  in  that 
of  a  sub-inspector  of  factories;   the  legislation  of  the 
present  day,  qua  factories  and  workshops,  is  of  a  very 
close  character;  much  of  the  good  done   by  the  Acts 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  received  by  those 
whom  they  affect,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  received 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  those  who  administer 
them;  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  may  appear  to  be 
travelling  somewhat  slowly  towards  the  end  in  view,  but 
their  progress  is,  in  my  opinion,  none  the  less  sure  on  that 
account,  they  are  now  in  command  of  larger  sub-divisions, 
and  are  attempting  more  than  has  ever  been  previously 
attempted,  and  as  I  have  said,  are  carrying  the  country 
along  with  them ;  and  glancing  again  at  the  closeness  of 
the  legislation,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  or  wise  to 
force  that  legislation  too  violently,  and  the  present  size  of 
the  various  sub-divisions  acts  as  a  wholesome  check  upon 
premature  pmd  undue  pressure;  mischief  may  be  done 
quickly  enough,  but  improvement  is  a   plant   of  slow 
growth,  and  great  national  improvements  are  not  jierfected 
in  one  generation.    I  do  not  think  local  sub-inspectors 
would  be  a  success;  if  they  were  men  of  inferior  grade 
receiving  small  salaries,  the  chances  are  that  they  would 
lack  discretion,  be  over  zealous,  and  too  anxious  to  ride  to 
fame  upon  the  backs  of  the  employers  of  labour,  who 
v/ould  probably  resent  the  visits  of  such  persons  as  they 
never  resent  the  visit  of  a  sub-inspector ;  such  local  sub- 
inspectors  to  be  efficient  would  have  to  be  tolerably  well 
paid  and  be  nearly  a^  expensive  as  a  junior  sub-inspector 
and  far  less  useful;  I  was  myself  at  onetime  of  opinion 
that  such  local  inspectors  ought  to  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act,  but  I  now  think  that, 
however  irksome  the  work  may  be  at  times,  that  it  can  be 
better  done  by  a  gentleman ;  and  indeed  the  relief  given  to 
workers  under  that  Act  by  our  visits  is  so  great,  and  is  so 
highly  appreciated,  that  it  has  caused  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion to  grow  upon,  me  in  away  I  did  not  believe  possible 
when  I  first  took  over  the  inspection  [of  tlie  workrooms, 
brickyards,  &c.,  &c.    The  foregoing  are  my  reasons  for 
holding  the  opinion  I  have  expressed,  viz.,  that  if  any 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  staff  is  contemplated 
it  should  be  approached  with  extreme  caution. 


(19.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspkctor  Faussett. 


I.  — Between  seven  and  eight  years  as  sub-inspector. 
Seven  months  in  the  Liverpool  sub-division,  five  years  in 

the  Preston,  and  two  in  the  Bristol  sub-divisions. 

The  Liverpool  sub-division  comprising,  besides  the  two, 
itself  with  its  many  miscellaneous  works,  Wigan,  Warring- 
ton, St.  Helen's,  and  other  smaller  towns. 

The  Preston  sub-division  comprised  the  north-west 
division  of  Lancashire,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

II.  — Nearly  the  whole  of  Gloucestershire  with  consider- 
able parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  small  parts 
of  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Hereford- 
shire.   The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  : — 

Bristol,  boots,  hats,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous. 
Stroud  and  district,  woollen. 
Frome,  woollen. 

Trowbridge,  woollen.  . 
Bath,  cabinet  making  and  miscellaneous. 
Gloucester,  saw  mills  and  miscellaneous. 
Cheltenham.,  miscellaneous. 
Forest  of  Dean,  cqal  and  iron. 

Tiie  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
is  wholly  agricultural. 

There  are  under  the  Factory  Act,  1864     46  works. 

1867    497  „ 
1874    132  „ 
,,  Bleach  and  Dye       17  ,, 

There  are  no  special  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe,  clothing,  and  hat  trades  in  the 
city  of  Bristol ;  and  a  considerable  number  in  the  cabinet 
trade  in  Bath. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  workshops  in  the  sub-division 
at  20,000. 

III.  — In  nearly  all  trades  the  hours  of  work  are  very 
variable,  no  general  rule  being  observed  in  any,  unless  it  is 
in  the  building  trade,  including  carpenters,  in  whose 
workshops  the  day's  work  is  made  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  with  1^  hours  for  meals. 

In  the  textile  trade  work  usuuUy  commences  at  either 
G  a.m.  or  6.33  p.m.,  ceasing  at  either  5.30  or  6  p.m.,  with 
1-2  hours  interval  for  meals. 

Engineers,  &c.,  &c.     6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  H  hours  meals. 
Printers  8       „    7    „  1 

Newspaper  offices       8.30  „    7.30     I  „ 

,,         night  men  4  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
Tobacco  8  a.m.  „  6  p.m.,  1  hour  meals. 

Glass  4    „    „  noon. 

Boots,  work  commences  at  8  a.m.  ceases  at  7, 1  h.  meals. 
Saddlers  ,,  6  „  6,  L^  „ 

Cabinet  ,,  7  6,  H  „ 

Silversmiths,  &c.  8  „  7, 1 

Bookbinders     „  8  ,,  7, 1  ,> 

Hatters  ,,  8  „  7,  1 

Clothiers,  tailors,  &c.  8  „  7, 1 

In  milliners  and  dressmakers  workrooms,  and  others 
where  a  similar  class  of  persons  is  employed,  work  com- 
mences at  8,  8.30,  or  9  a.m.,  and  ceases  at  8  or  8.30  p.m., 
1^  hours  for  meals. 

Paper  mills-  -  6  a.m.  to  6  p  m.  1^  hours  meals. 
Earthenware  -  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  IJ  „ 
Factory  Act  modifications. — In  various  trades  the  modi- 
fication enabling  persons  to  be  employed  between  the  hours 
of  7  a.m.  and  7  P-m.  during  the  winter  months  is  taken 
advantage  of.  In  letter-press  printing  offices  employers 
never  avail  themselves  of  the  modification  enabling  them 
to  employ  boys  at  night,  "  provided  they  are  not  employed 
"  during  the  day."    Such  modification  is  unnecessary. 

Boys  of  16  and  upwards  are  occasionally  employed  under 
modification  13. 

In  newspaper  offices  boys  of  16  and  upwards  are  almost 
invariably  employed  on  publishing  nights  as  men. 

The  modification  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  females, 
&c.  for  2  hours  overtime  is  occasionally  taken  advantage  of. 
In  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  it  is  usual  to  employ  boys 
during  the  night  in  accordance  with  the  modification  17. 
And  in  paper  mills  and  in  glass  works  it  is  usual  to  employ 
boys  "  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  trades." 

Permission  to  work  under  modification  12,  Factory  Act, 
1867,  is  occasionally  sought. 

Modifications  16  and  18,  Factoiy  Act,  1867,  are  occa- 
sionally made  use  of ;  modification  19  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

Modification  25  (&)  is  a  great  boon  to  employers,  as  is  also 
modification  25  (a). 

Modification  25  (tZ)  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of, 
while  25  (c)  is  rarely  so. 


APPENDIX  C. 


I  tlo  not  consider  any  further  modifications  desirable. 

Workshops  Act. — Permanent  exr'eptions. — The  modifi- 
cation in  respect  to  the  "  overtime  "  employment  of  females 
is  a  great  boon  to  milliners  and  dressmakers  and  other 
employers  in  "  season  trades."  And  the  power  to  give  the 
weekly  half-holiday  on  any  other  day  than  Saturday  is,  in 
some  towns,  much  valued,  as  is  also  the  permission  to 
work  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  8  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.  on  the  half-holiday.*  I  know  of  no  workshop 
in  which  male  young  persons  are  emjiloyed  at  night  under 
exception  "  7-" 

IV.  — The  Act  of  1874  was,  so  far  as  it  shortens  the  day's 
work,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  As  how- 
ever, tlie  day's  work  is  now,  once  for  all,  limited  to  10  hours 
actual  work  in  the  textile  trade,  I  would  prefer  seeing  the 
law,  in  this  respect,  extended  to  all  trades,  whether  under 
the  Workshops  Act  or  the  Factory  Acts,  1864  and  1867. 

I  consider  also  that  "  44  hours  of  work "  enactment 
unnecessary.  I  would  like  to  see  an  Act  applicable  to  all 
trades  and  industries  now  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts,  limiting,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
day's  work  to  11  hours,  to  be  taken  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m., 
and  ]K'rhaps,  to  meet  the  case  of  milliners,  &c.,  9  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.,  with  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  hour  for  meals  to 
be  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  would  wish  to  see 
all  material  distinctions  between  factories  so-called  (not 
textile)  and  workshops  so-called,  abolished,  with  one  law, 
subject  to  certain  variations,  applicable  to  all. 

I  would  wish  to  see  the  vexatious  registry  books  and 
surgeon's  visits  entirely  abolished  in  such  works.  The 
former  answer  no  purpose,  the  latter,  in  19  cases  out  of  20, 
not  only  answer  no  good  purpose  but  irritate  and  annoy 
employers  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  conduce  to  the 
observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
works,  both  factories  "  and  "  workshops,"  where  tiie  sur- 
geon's visits  for  "  certifying  "  purposes  are,  or  might  be, 
useful  in  checkiing,  in  unhealthy  occupations,  the  emi)]oy- 
ment  of  unhealthy  or  weakly  children,  but  such  works  are 
very  few  and  far  between  ;  in  nearly  all  trades  it  may  be 
safely  left  to  employers  to  take  into  their  employ  none  but 
fairly  healthy  and  strong  jiersons.  It  is  but  very  rarely 
that  a  child  or  yormg  person  is  refused  by  the  surgeon  on 
tlie  score  of  "  incapacity  by  disease  "  or  "  bodily  infirmity." 
In  textile  works,  however,  I  would  retain  the  services  of 
the  certifying  surgeons,  and  perhaps  also  in  works  under 
the  Act  of  1864,  though,  in  my  experience,  there  is,  in 
these  latter,  no  need  for  them. 

I  consider  that,  in  all  works,  whether  workshops  "  or 
"factories,"  large  or  small,  and  without  regai'd  to  numliers 
employed,  work,  in  respect  to  females  and  boys,  should 
cease  on  Saturday,  or  some  other  fixed  day  at  1  o'clock. 
Any  modification  of  this  rule  should  apply  to  persons  whose 
hours  of  work  have  not  exceeded,  or  may  not  exceed,  40 
hours  in  the  aggregate  during  the  other  5  days  of  the 
week. 

V.  — There  is  much  need  for  interference  on  behalf  of 
female  "  shop  assistants"  in  respect  to  their  hours  of  atten- 
dance, which  in  many  cases  are  excessive. 

"  The  Bakehouse  Act,  1863,"  requires  amending.  It  is 
now  inoperative. 

VI.  — I  consider  that  the  present  mode  of  securing  edu- 
cation is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  all  works,  children  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  school  on  alternate  days,  as  under  the 
Act  of  1874;  and  that  children  employed  in  "workshoj)s" 
should  attend  school  daily,  or  on  alternate  days,  instead  of 
"  for  10  hours  a  week,"  as  enacted  by  the  Workshops  Act, 
1867. 

"  Half-time "  attendances  should  count  as  full-time 
attendances  in  qualifying  children  for  examination.  And 
it  should  not  l)e  oj)en  to  masters  to  refuse  to  take  "half- 
timers  "  into  their  school,  except  on  very  sufficient  grounds. 

The  names  of  "  half-timers  "  should  be  entered  in  the 
school-book  at  the  mill,  the  schoolmaster  aTtervvards  filling 
in  the  attendances. 

VII.  — To  carry  out  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
checking  every  individual  instance  of  overwork,  in  all 
workshops,  &c.,  would  take  the  entire  time  of  a  very  large 
stafF,  with  members  in  every  consideralile  town  in  the 
country.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that,  were  the  various  Acts 
amended,  sim])lified,  and  consolidated,  all  distinctions 
between  workshops  and  factories  swept  away,  with  one  line 
drawn,  and  that  at  "  textile "  works ;  not  forgetting  of 
course  certain  modifications  as  simple  and  as  few  as  pos- 
sible ; — were  this  done,  and  surgeons  certificate  and  register 
books  abolished  (except  in  textile  works),  I  am  satisfied 


*  This  modiflcation  I  consider  undesirablo. 


that  the  law  could  be  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  admi- 
nistered und  enforced  by  the  present  stalf,  with  a  not  verr 
considerable  addition.  ■' 
The  number  of  sub-inspectors  should  be  reduced  to, 
say  ,:iO,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
ciO  districts,  each  district  or  sub-division  to  be  in  char^^-e 
ot  a  (sub)-inspector,  with  an  assistant  or  sub-inspector, 
who  should  assist  him  in  his  duties,  acting  under  his 
directions,  and  reporting  through  him  to  the  Factory  Office 
1  hese  assistant  or  sub-inspectors  should  be  of  the  same 
class.  I.e.,  the  same  rank  of  life,  as  the  present  sub-insjjcc- 
tors.  Better  large  districts  with  two  inspectors  than 
smaller  districts  with  one.  I  consider  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  no  inspector  should  be  left  to  a  district 
single-handed.  In  visits  made  to  works  at  night,  or  in 
visits  made  with  a  view  to  detection  at  any  time,  success  at 
the  time  of  the  visit,  and  in  proceedings  afterwards  is 
always  jeopardized  by  the  want  of  a  colleague.  And  such 
visits  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  present 
assistant  inspectors  are  not  often  available,  and  the  "  cer- 
tifying surgeons,"  though  nearly  alwavs  wihing  to  render 
assistance  in  such  cases,  are  nut  authorised  to  enter  work- 
shops, nor  indeed  have  they  the  time  at  their  disposal. 

The  chief  inspector  or  inspectors  (or  "  commissioners  ") 
should  have  the  assistance  of  four  or  six  "  assistant  com- 
missioners," to  each  of  whom  there  should  be  allotted  five 
or  six  districts  or  sub-divisions,  among  the  inspectors  of 
which  their  occasional  visits  would  tend  to  promote  uni- 
formity in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  district  in- 
sjiectors  should  report  to  them  at  their  head-quartcis,  which 
should  he  the  Factory  Office. 

I  think  that  sub-inspectors,  being  presumably  men  of 
discretion,  tact,  and  experience,  should  be  empowered  to 
proceed  against  offenders  without,  necessarily,  procuring 
the  sanction  of  the  assistant  and  through  him  of  the  chief 
insjiector,  a  process  now  often  involving  the  loss  of  much 
time,  and  therefore  detracting  in  no  small  degree  from  th^ 
wholesome  effects  of  subsequent  proceedings.  The  sub- 
inspector  should,  of  course,  on  determining  to  take  pro- 
ceedings, immediately  intimate  his  intention  to  head- 
quarters, and  proceedings  could  then  be  stayed  if  deemed 
advisable.  I  think  also  that  proceedings  before  magistrates 
should  be  conducted,  and  preliminaries  attended  to,  by 
qualified  legal  men,  one  in  each  district.  Much  time 
would  be  thus  saved  to  the  inspectors. 

The  V\'orkshop  Act  is  difficult  to  enforce,  and  several 
points  require  amendment. 

The  word  "  occupier "  should  be  clearly  defined,  as 
should  also  tlie  term  "  obstruct." 

Power  should  be  given  to  proceed  against  the  actual 
offender  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  law,  such  as  the 
manager  or  foreman  of  a  work,  and  not  necessarily,  as  at 
present,  against  the  "  occupier." 

There  should  be  a  "  minimum "  penalty  named  for 
offences  against  the  Act  and  the  "  maximum  "  should  be 
raised.  More  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  penalty  of  a  few  pence.  Where  ]ninishinent  is 
deserved  a  real  penalty  should  be  inflicted ;  in  other  cases, 
and  when  the  payment  of  costs  is  considered  sufficient 
punishment,  it  is  always  open  to  the  prosecutor  to  with- 
draw a  case  or  cases,  either  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment  or  at  the  sugges€ion  of  the  bench. 

The  obtaining  by  an  occupier  of  a  certificate  of  school 
attendance  should  not  be  subject  to  the  employment  of  the 
child  or  children  "  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
"  week.'" 

In  brickyards  and  in  open-air  rope-walks  it  is  not  often 
that  children  are  employed  during  the  whole  any  week  ; 
in  such  cases  there  may  be  no  school  attendance  and  yet 
no  offence  committed  by  either  "  emjjloyer  "  or  "  ])arent." 

In  respect  to  the  age  of  ]iersons  illegally  employed,  in 
proceedings  against  the  employer,  the  "  onus  probandi  " 
should  be  on  the  defence,  not  on  tlie  prosecution. 

VIII. — I  ha^'e  already  stated,  and  my  opinion  is  strength- 
ened every  day,  that  the  system  of  certifying  surgeons  is 
unnecessary,  except  in  textile  works,  in  v/hich,  more  than 
in  other  works,  there  are  considerations  besides  those  of 
age,  and  their  services  may  be  retained  with  advantage.  In 
all  other  v.'orks,  the  question  of  age  may  safely  be  left  to 
emjiloyers  themselves,  who  in  doubtful  cases  would  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  shilling,  for  which  sum  certificates  of  birth 
for  such  jjurposes  sliould  be  procurable,  care  to  risk  colli- 
sion with  the  law. 

It  is  imjjossible  to  name  a  fee  which  shall  commend 
itself  to  both  employer  and  surgeon  ;  the  existing  arrange- 
ment seems  a  fair  one,  but  the  sixpenny  fee  system  should 
be  abolished  and  certificates  granted  only  in  the  factory. 

In  textile  works  it  is  usual  for  an  arrangement  to  be 
come  to  between  the  employer  and  surgeon,  the  latter 
receiving  a  fixed  yearly  fee  for  his  services. 
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I  think  it  sh  Id  be  the  duty  of  certifying  surgeons,  or 
where  there  are  no  textile  works,  of  surgeons  specially 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  and  report  all  accidents  caused 
by  machinery  occurring  in  any  work  under  these  Acts. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  : — 

G.  M.  Stansfeld,  Redland,  Bristol. 

H.  Grace,  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol. 

S.  Onley,  Winchcombe  Street,  Cheltenham. 

J.  H.  Boughton,  Tewkesbury. 

T.  Newman,  Winchcombe,  Gloucester. 

J.  Gitnblett,  Lydney,  Gloucester. 

H.  Peacock,  Gloucester. 

C.  Wliatmough,  Cinderford,  Newnham,  Gloucester. 
J.  Hatton,  Goleford,  Gloucester. 
C.  W.  Baines,  Dursley,  Gloucester. 

G.  S.  Gregory,  Stroud,  Gloucester. 

B.  Simmons,' Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucester. 

H.  M.  Jay,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 

C.  W.  Pitt,  Malmesbury,  Vvilts. 
G.  M.  Swinhoe,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

W.  R.  Tollerton,  Sherston  Magna,  Malmesbury. 

L.  Miller,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

C.  V.  Hitchins,  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset. 

G.  Pizey,  Clevedon,  Somerset- 

A.  M.  BaylifFe,  South  Brent,  Somerset. 

J.  Lawrence,  Cheddar,  Somerset. 

R.  Purnell,  Wells,  Somerset. 

E.  Evans,  Darlington  Street,  Bath. 

R.  Colthurst,  Keynsham,  Somerset. 

J.  Hurd,  Frome,  Somerset. 

G.  Terry,  Mells,  Frome,  Somerset. 

A.  Adye,  Bradford -on- Avon,  Somerset. 

G.  J.  Perry,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

A.  Waugh,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 

J.  Cartwright,  Calne,  Wilts. 

E.  Cripps,  Cirencester,  Gloucester. 

J.  Cornwall,  Fairford,  Gloucester. 

T.  H.  Worger,  Radstock,  Somerset. 

C.  P.  Coombs,  Castle  Carey,  Somerset. 

E.  Heginbothom,  Bruton,  Somerset. 

W.  C.  Walker,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset. 

J.  A.  Bright,  Glastonbury,  Somesset. 

T.  Hill,  Street,  Somerset. 

G.  F.  Mockett,  Wantage,  Berks. 

IX.  — The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  has  not, 
apparently,  produced  any  effect  on  the  emplopnent  of 
children. 

In  Bristol  the  Act  is  strictly  enforced,  yet  parents  do 
not  appear  to  seek  half-time  employment  for  their  children 
in  workshops  and  factories,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed would  be  the  case. 

The  school  board  officers  occasionally  render  assistance 
by  giving  the  names  of  "  children  "  who,  being  employed 
in  factories,  &c.,  are  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

I  have  observed  no  effect  from  the  operation  of  the 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  and  the  "  Agricultural  Children  Act, 
1873,"  is  not  in  operation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any 
part  of  the  district. 

X.  — I  think  that  children  under  the  age  of  10  should 
not  be  employed  in  any  work  under  these  Acts. 

"  That  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery  should  be 
compulsory  in  all  works,  without  regard  to  the  employment 
of  women  or  children.  And  that  accidents  carried  by  ma- 
chinery should,  in  whatever  work  they  occur,  be  reported 
to  the  surgeons  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
and  reporting  on  them. 
21st  May  1875.  G.  T.  Godfrey-Faussett. 


(20.) — From  Sub-Inspector  Sir  W.  Chattor. 

1. — I  have  been  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  nearly  7i 
years. 

n. — Northumberland,  Durham,  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  a  small  portion  of  the  East  and  West  Ridings. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Gateshead,  Jarrow,  North  and  South  Shields ;  in  short,  from 
about  4  miles  above  Newcastle  down  to  Shields,  a  distance 
of  nearly  17  miles,  is  more  or  less  occupied  with  factories  : 
other  places  are  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  Middles- 
bro',  and  Darlington,  besides  many  small  towns  or  large  vil- 
lages which  have  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  collieries  and 
iron  works  having  been  established  in  their  neighbourhood. 
In  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  the  factories  are  flax  mills 
with  one  silk  mill.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  factories  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  north  and  east  ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  come  under  the  Factory  Extension  Act,  1867  ; 
those  under  the  Act  of  1864  will  probably  not  far  exceed  50, 
and  those  under  previous  Acts,  such  as  flax  and  woollen 


mills,  50  more ;  so  that,  out  of  1,000  factories,  about  900 
will  come  under  the  Act  of  1867. 

The  principal  industries  of  this  district  are  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  iron,  such  as  blast  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  iron  ship  building  and  engineering ;  there  are 
also  large  glass  works,  paper  mills,  and  chemical  works. 

There  are  no  very  special  works  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  except  at  Whitby,  where  the  manufacture  of  jet.orna- 
ments  is  largely  carried  on ;  the  other  works  are  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  large  number  of  brickyards,  many  of 
which  are  only  temporary,  being  a  brickyard  to-day  and 
shut  to-morrow. 

III.  — The  ordinary  hours  of  labour  in  this  district  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  1^  hours  for  meals,  and  from 
6  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  with  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast, making  a  total  of  54  hours  per  week ;  this  is  the  rule 
almost  entirely  in  this  district,  except  in  factories  where 
the  hours  were  altered  by  the  Act  1874.  Overtime  is  not 
much  practised  in  this  district,  as  employers  object  to  it  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as  it  does  not  pay  at  present, 
trade  is  too  dull  to  require  it. 

Some  short  time  ago  there  was  overtime  worked  occa- 
sionally in  engineers  shops  on  marine  engines  which  had  to 
be  completed  by  a  certain  time,  but  even  then  most  of  the 
young  persons  left  at  the  proper  time  and  only  men  were 
kept,  for  as  I  have  said  before,  it  does  not  pay.  The  modi- 
fications appear  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  trade,  but  I  would  alter  the  permanent  modifica- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1867,  No.  11,  and  put  "  male  young  per- 
"  sons  of  14  years"  instead  of  "  16  years,"  as  at  present 
young  persons  of  16  years  in  this  district  are  practically 
men,  and  receive  as  much  or  more  wages  than  a  man  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  class  of  persons  most  affected  by 
this  would  be  rivet  heaters  and  engineers,  and  it  would 
probably  only  be  occasionally  to  complete  an  order. 

IV.  — As  I  have  already  stated,  the  hours  of  work  per 
week  in  this  district  are  54,  except  in  the  case  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  even  in  most  of  those,  except  perhaps  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  cause 
for  legislation.  In  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  forges,  and 
works  where  they  work  in  day  and  night  shifts,  changing 
every  alternate  week,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring 
them  under  the  Act  1874 ;  in  the  first  place,  the  waste  would 
be  very  considerable,  and  in  piece  work  of  that  description 
you  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line.  With  regard  to 
the  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops,  I  should 
reduce  the  number  of  hands  from  60  to  20,  and  make  all 
places  employing  20  hands  and  upwards  a  factory,  as  I 
consider  a  place  employing  so  many  hands  should  be  con- 
sidered a  factory,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  a  workshop. 
I  should  also  confine  workshops  to  the  same  hours 
as  factories,  viz.,  from  6  to  6,  7  to  7,  or  8  to  8,  of  course 
leaving  it  to  themselves  to  say  which  it  should  be. 
I  consider  the  present  system  of  allowing  employers  to 
choose  10|  hours  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  open  to 
great  abuse  if  required,  and  moreover  the  hands  would 
connive  at  it. 

v. — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

VI.  — My  experience  of  "half-timers"  is  limited,  as  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  North 
and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  very  few  indeed  ; 
in  short,  employers  will  not  have  them  if  they  can  possibly 
do  without,  and  would  rather  pay  higher  wages  to  have 
young  persons.  The  first  question  asked  on  going  to  such 
employment  is,  "  how  old  are  you  ?  "  and  the  answer  now  is 
invariably  13,  no  matter  what  the  age. 

In  the  flax  mills  of  the  West  Riding,  where  numbers  of 
"  half-timers  "  are  employed,  the  present  system  works  well 
and  the  children  attend  school  regularly.  Where  children 
are  employed  a  school  certificate  book  should  be  kept,  and 
not  loose  certificates,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  lost. 

VII.  — With  regard  to  the  Factory  Acts,  I  think  the  pre- 
sent staff  of  inspectors  sufficient,  but  with  regard  to  the 
Workshops  Regulation  Act,  unless  there  was  an  inspector 
in  each  town  it  is  sure  to  be  evaded. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  Workshops  Act 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  some  slight  alterations,  should  have 
been  left  with  the  local  authorities. 

Overtime  in  this  district  is  not  systematically  worked, 
but  is  occasionally  done,  for  instance,  in  millinery  establish- 
ments, to  complete  a  mourning  order,  or  before  holidays  or 
race  meetings,  in  the  jet  shops  occasionally,  or  in  the 
employment  of  females  under  16  years  in  open  air  brick- 
fields. 

Why  should  not  the  certifying  surgeon  or  the  police  lay 
an  information  against  a  person  who  is'  seen  and  known  to 
be  breaking  the  law,  without  waiting  for  the  sub-inspector 
to  find  them  out  ?  It  is  rarely  the  hands  will  give  informa- 
tion, as  their  interest  is  directly  opposite,  and  generally 
when  information  is  sent  it  is  too  late. 
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I  lui\'e  not  tlie  slightest  hesitation  in  sayin<^  the  Work- 
shop Act  would  be  more  elfectually  carried  out  by  the  local 
authorities,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sub-inspector 
power  to  enter  workshops,  and  where  he  saw  a  breach  of 
the  law,  request  the  local  authorities  to  prosecute;  if  they 
did  not  do  so,  then  let  him  do  it  and  charge  his  expenses 
against  that  local  authority. 

VIII. — I  am  strojigly  in  favour  of  certifying  surgeons, 
for  many  reasons ;  first,  they  are  a  great  assistance  to  the 
sub-inspector,  and  a  great  check  both  on  employer  and 
employed. 

Employers  in  this  district  would,  I  know,  rather  pay  a 
surgeon  to  come  weekly  than  have  it  left  to  them  to  send 
for  him  when  wanted,  more  particularly  in  all  these  large 
iron  works,  ship  yards,  &c. 

A  sub-inspector  may  be  able  to  tell  the  age  of  a  child, 
and  whether  he  looks  tolerably  strong,  but  he  would  not, 
unless  a  professional  man,  be  able  to  detect  disease  of  the 
spine,  diseased  bones  in  the  leg,  disease  of  the  eyes,  and 
heart  disease;  for  all  these  diseases  I  have  known  the 
certifying  surgeons  in  this  district  several  times  refuse 
young  persons,  although  they  were  of  proper  age,  and  to 
look  at,  quite  capable  of  performing  the  work.  Another 
advantage  of  certifying  surgeons  in  this, — a  child  is  em- 
ployed in  some  iron  works  by  a  mill-furnace  man,  before 
he  has  worked  a  week  he  is  brought  before  the  surgeon, 
who  of  course  refuses  him,  so  he  is  turned  out ;  if  it  was 
not  for  the  certifying  surgeon  he  would  go  to  some  other 
works,  and  might  be  employed  there  for  a  long  time  before 
caught  by  the  sub-inspector  ;  at  present  he  cannot,  because 
lie  may  go  to  works  which  within  less  than  a  week  are 
visited  by  same  surgeon,  who  has  already  refused  him  a 
day  or  two  previously  ;  this  is  an  iinmense  check,  and  very 
properlj'  so,  as  the  great  heat  of  iron  works  must  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  very  young  boys,  as  I  have  known  in 
summer  even  strong  men  leaving  their  work,  and  drop 
down  utterly  prostrate. 

I  think  all  certificates  should  be  granted  at  the  works, 
but  I  would  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  small 
works,  say  where  not  more  than  three  young  persons  were 
employed,  then  I  should  allow  them  to  go  td  tlie  residence 
of  the  surgeon,  provided  the  emjjloyer  or  his  foreman  went 
with  the  register  book  ;  in  that  case  the  fee  might  be  as  at 
present  6d.,  otherwise  I  think  2s.  6d.  for  a  visit  and  one 
certificate,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  certificate  if  the 
distance  did  not  exceed  one  mile  from  the  residence  of 
such  surgeon,  if  above  one  mile  then  Is.  per  mile  after  the 
first  mile. 

On  no  account  should  a  register  of  birth  be  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  surgical  certificate,  for  as  I  have 
already  stated  that  would  only  prove  the  age,  and  be  no 
guarantee  against  physical  weakness ;  they  would  also  be 
tamjiered  with,  handed  about  from  brother  to  brother,  and 
also  from  boy  to  boy,  besides  they  would  be  sure  to  be  lost. 
I  can  only  say  that  in  this  district  the  effect  would  be  most 
mischievous,  and  in  six  months  the  Factory  Act  would 
practically  become  null  and  void,  which  no  amount  of  in- 
spection could  remedy,  as  you  would  have  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  every  boy. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  are 
as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Jamieson,  Berwick-on -Tweed. 

„   Smith,  Coldstrem,  N.B. 

„   Brown,  Wooler,  Alnwick. 

,,   Candlish,  Alnwick. 

,,   Skrimshire,  Morpeth. 

,,   Hedley,  relton,near  Acklington,  Northumberland. 

„  Robertson,  Otterburne,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

„  Todd,  Rothbury. 

„  "Ward,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

„  Pellen,  Haltwhistle.  i 

,,   Callender,  Humshaugh,  Hexham. 

„  Jackson,  Hexham. 

„   Brown,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

„  Davison,  Newburn,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

„  *  Gilchrist,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

„  *Hadfield,  Howdon-on-Tyne. 

,,  *Denham,  South  Shields. 

„  Whamond,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

„  *Rolf,  Gateshead. 

„  Bolton,  Ebchester,  county  Durham. 

,,  Renton,  Shottey  Bridge, 

,,  *Lang,  Sunderland. 

„  Tennant,  Newbottle,  Fence  Houses. 

,,  Davies,  Weekenton,  Gateshead. 

J,  *Boyd,  Durham. 

,,  Blandford,  Coxhoe,  Ferry  Hill. 

„  *Moore,  Hartlepool. 

„  *Dale,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

,,  *Fothergill,  Darlington. 

,,   Hutchinson,  Bishop  Auckland,  near  Darlington. 


Dr.  Devey,  Wolsingham,  near  Darlington. 
»   Hood,  Tow  Law,  near  Darlington. 
„  Mitchell,  Barnard  Castle,  near  Darlington. 
„  Akinson,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
„  Richmond,  Northallerton. 
„  Luuiley,  Osmotherley,  near  Northallerton. 
„  Dale,  Hutton  Rudby,  near  Yarm. 
„  *Dickinson,  Middlesbro'-on-Tees. 
„  Ryott,  Thirsk. 
„   Umpleby,  Bedale. 
„   Dowker,  Helnisley,  York. 
„  Metcalfe,  Leyburn,  neai'  Bedale. 
„  Scholefield,  Pickering,  near  York. 
„  Young,  Malton,  near  York. 
„  Merry  weather,  Guisbro'. 
„  Richardson,  Glaisdale,  near  Yarm. 
„  Yeoman,  Whitby. 
„  Taylor,  Queen  Street,  Scarborough. 
„   Hutchinson,  Bridlington. 
„  Scotchburn,  Drifiield. 
„    Frankland,  Ripon. 
„    Horsfall,  Masham,  near  Bedale. 
„    Cautley,  KiUinghall,  near  Ripley. 
„    Clarkson,  Darley,  near  Ripley. 
„   *Warburton,  Pateley  Bridge,  near  Leeds. 

IX.  — The  effect  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  and 
the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  in  this  district  has  been  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  suflicient  number  of 
male  young  persons  above  13  years  of  age,  and  although 
trade  at  i)resent  is  very  dull,  I  hear  complaints  on  all  sides 
of  the  scarcity  of  boys,  in  fact  they  cannot  be  got. 

X.  — There  is  one  point  I  think  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  that  is  the  prohibition  of  females  under  16  being 
employed  in  ojien-air  brickfields. 

In  this  district  male  labour  is  difficult  to  get  on  account 
of  the  boys  being  recj^uired  for  the  iron  works,  shipyards, 
iron  foundries,  and  engineer  establishments.  In  the  brick- 
yards in  this  district  the  hours  of  work  are  not  excessive, 
moreover  the  season  only  lasts  for  about  20  weeks,  and 
they  only  work  on  fine  days. 

I  have  frequently  been  told  by  parents  that  they  would 
sooner  they  were  doing  nothing  at  home  as  send  them  into 
a  mill.  I  must  say,  that  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  girl  of  14  should  not  be  employed  in  an 
open-air  brickfield,  the  work  is  healthy,  not  excessive,  and 
in  point  of  morality  the  girl  of  14  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  come  to  grief  than  one  of  16  years  of  age;  again 
a  girl  of  i()  years  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  carrier  off  either 
so  quickly  or  so  easily  to  themselves  as  one  of  14  years. 

Girls  of  1.3  years  are  allowed  to  work  full  time  in  a  mill 
or  a  pottery,  which  is  much  the  same  sort  of  emjjloyment. 
so  why  not  in  a  brickfield  ? 

As  an  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  I  have  in  my  district  a  brown  earthenware 
pottery  in  which  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age  is  employed,  and 
of  course,  legally ;  to  this  pottery  is  attached  a  brickyard,  as 
the  law  stands  at  present  she  can  work  in  the  pottery,  but 
as  soon  as  she  passes  out  of  the  door  she  is  prohibited 
working,  although  she  would  work  with  the  same  persons 
in  both  cases;  instances  of  this  kind  make  the  working 
man  think  the  Factory  Act  unjust,  and  api)reciate  it  less. 
I  have  frequently  been  told,  why  you  allow  girls  of  13  years 
to  go  and  work  full  time  in  the  mills,  &c.,  and  do  not 
allow  us  to  employ  them  in  a  brickfield,  which  is  a  much 
healthier  employment  and  less  detrimental  to  their  morals. 

Wm.  Chaytok. 

15th  May  1875. 


(21.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Kindeksley. 


I.— I  have  served  rather  more  than  three  years  in  the 
Factory  Department,  eight  months  at  Sheffield  as  a  junior 
sub-inspector,  a  year  and  nine  months  at  Huddersfield  as 
a  sub-inspector,  and  nine  months  as  sub-inspector  of  the 
Glasgow  district.  •    ,  • 

II  _The  following  are  the  counties  comprised  in  the 

Glasgow  disrrict : —  ,  •      .      ,   ,  • 

Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Argylesliire, 
Buteshire,  Stirlingshire  (i)art  of),  Ayrshire,  Dumfrics-shire, 
Kircudbrightshire,  and  Wigtownshire. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  m  the  respeciive 
counties  are  as  follows  :—  „  ,  ^ 

Lanarkshire.— Glasgow,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Holytown, 
Motherwell,  Gartcosh,  Garnkirk,  Wishaw,  Lanark,  Mary- 
hill  Hamilton,  Blantyre,  Cambuslang,  Uddingstone,  T()ll- 
cross,  Shettleston,  Carmyle,  Rutherglen,  Partick,  KeU-m- 
haugh,  Whiteinch,  and  Govan. 
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FACTOKY  AND  WOKKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 
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Renfrewshire. — Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Paisley,  John- 
stone, Renfrew,  Barrhead,  Milston,  Pollockshaws,  Loch- 
winnoch,  Mearns,  Eaglesham,  Thornliebank,  Busby,  and 
Cathcart. 

Dumbartonshire, — Dumbarton,  Vale  of  LeVen,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Kirkintilloch. 

Argyleshhe. — Campbeltown. 
Buteshire. — Rothesay. 

Stirlingshire. — Milngavie,  Strathblane,  and  Campsie. 

Ayrshire. — Ayr,  Ardrossan,  Beith,  Catrine,  Cumnock, 
Darvel,  Dairy,  DalmeUington,  Galston,  Kilmarnock,  Kil- 
winning, Kilbirnie,  Lugar,  Muirkirk,  Maybole,  Mauchline, 
Newmilns,  Tarbolton,  Troon,  Stewai'ton,  Irvine,  Dreghorn, 
and  Kilmaurs. 

Dumfries-shire. — Dumfries,  Annan,  and  Langholm. 

Kircudbrightshire.— Dalbeattie. 

Wigtownshire. — Stranraer. 

Principal  occupations  carried  on  in  the  Glasgow  district 
under  the  various  Factory  Acts. 
Under  Act  of  1874  : 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  - 
AVool  spinning  and  weaving 
Jute,   hemp,   and   flax   spinning  and 
weaving         .  .  -  . 

Carpet  works     -  -  -  . 

Rope  works       -  .  -  . 

Horsehair-curling  ... 
Under  Act  of  1864  : 
Potteries  and  tobacco  pipe  manufac- 
tories -  -  -  -  - 
Fireclay  works   -          -          -  - 
Under  Act  of  1867,  and  its  Amending 
Acts  of  1870  and  1871  : 

Ship-builders  .... 
Iron  works  of  various  kinds 
Tobacco  factories 
Paper  works       -  -  - 

Glass  works  ... 
Sugar  refineries  -  -  - 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders 
Print  works       -  .  . 

Bleach  and  dye  works  - 
Calenderers,  hot-pressers,  and  finishers 
Sewed  muslin  manufactories 
Principal  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act  :- 
Tailors  and  clothiers      -  .  -  800~ 

Hat,  cap,  &  Scotch  bonnet  manufacturers  100 
Dressmakers  and  milliners        -  -  650 

Sawmills,  tartan  wood  manufacturers,  &c.  80 
Boot  and  shoe  makers  - 
Brick-works       .  .  _ 

Lithographers    -  -  - 

Cliemical  works  -  -  - 

Fancy-box  makers         -  - 
A  few  establishments  in  each  of  the  above  trades  come 
under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867,  by  reason 
of  60  or  more  hands  being  employed. 

III. — The  ordinary  hours  for  commencing  and  leaving 
off  work  in  the  "several  occupations  are  as  follows  : — 
In  textile  factories.  Work  from  6  to  6. 

Meals    „    9  „  10  and  2  to  3. 
On  Saturdays,     Work    „    6  „    1  ;  cleaning  till  1.30. 
Meals    „    9  „  10. 
In  ironworks,  &c..    Work    ,,    6  „  5. 

Meals    „    9  „  10,  and  1  to  2. 
On  Saturdays,     Work    „    6  „  10,  or  6  to  12. 

Meals    „    9  „  10. 
In  nearly  all  the  other  classes  of  factories  in  the  Glasgow 
district,  work  is  from  6  to  6,  with  meals  from  9  to  10  and 
2  to  3. 

Some  few  manufacturers  give  only  \\  hours  for  meals 
and  dismiss  their  hands  at  5.30  p.m. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  workshops,  such  as  milliners, 
dressmakers,  tailors,  fancy-box  makers,  &c.  vary  consider- 
ably, some  working  from  8  to  7,  others  from  9  till  8,  while 
some  begin  as  late  as  10,  and  cease  work  at  6  or  7- 

They  generally  appear  to  get  ample  time  for  meals,  and 
the  half-holiday  on  Saturday  is  almost  invariably  given. 
The  miUiners  and  dressmakers  are  as  a  rule  the  only 
ofi'enders  in  this  respect. 

Brick-works,  saw-mills,  lithographers,  and  chemical 
works  usually  work  the  same  hours  as  the  factories,  i.e., 
6  to  6,  with  meals  from  9  to  10  and  2  to  3,  stopping  on 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  customary  to  work  overtime 
under  statutory  modifications  is  two  hours— usually  from 
8  to  10  p.m.,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  indulgence 
being  determined  by  the  chief  inspector  who  grants  the 
application. 

I  do  not  consider  any  of  these  modifications  objection- 
able.   On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  a  great  ooon  to 
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both  emijloyers  and  employed ;  and  I  would  suggest  as 
a  further  moaification  that  the  chief  inspector  should  have 
the  power  of  granting  permission  at  his  discretion  to  every 
kind  of  factory  and  workshop  to  work  overtime  occa- 
sionally, for  manufacturers  are  often  compelled  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  a  most  profitable  order  because  it  has 
to  be  executed  within  a  limited  period,  while  two  or  three 
extra  hours  a  day  for  about  a  week  would  enable  them, 
perhaps,  to  complete  the  order  satisfactorily,  and  the 
persons  employed  are  usually  only  too  glad  of  the  chance 
of  earning  a  little  extra  pay. 

IV.  — It  is  my  opinion  that  all  factories  should  be  placed 
on  one  footing  as  regards  the  hours  for  work  and  meals. 
If,  therefore,  the  textile  factories  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
work  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  I  think  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all  other  works,  the  chief  inspector  as  I 
have  previously  suggested,  having  the  discretionary  power 
of  permitting  any  workshop  or  factory  to  work  overtime 
occasionally. 

The  principle  of  making  the  total  number  of  hands 
employed  the  distinction  between  a  factory  and  a  work- 
shop, i.e.,  placing  a  work  under  the  Factory  Act  sitnply 
because  50  or  more  hands  are  emf)loyed  there,  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  rule  is  unjust  in  its  operation,  for  by  this  enact- 
ment a  milliner  or  tailor,  &c.  employing  50  hands  is  placed 
under  the  same  legislative  restrictions  as  a  large  iron-work 
or  a  vast  ship-building  yard,  while  a  milliner  or  tailor,  &c. 
employing  49  hands  is  under  the  much  easier  regime  of 
the  Workshops  Act. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops,  I  think  it  should  depend  not  on  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  but  on  the  employment  or  non-em- 
ployment of  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  i.e.,  that  all 
])laces  where  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical  power 
is  used  should  be  under  the  Workshops  Act,  while  all  places 
where  such  power  is  used  should  be  considered  factories. 

This  system  would  probably  have  its  defects,  but  it 
would,  I  think,  operate  more  justly  than  the  present  rule. 

V.  — There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  that  I  am 
a^vare  of  that  are  not  under  statutory  regulation  as  regards 
the  labour  of  women  and  children. 

The  bakehouses  are  not  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Factory  Department,  but  they  are  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Bakehouse  Act. 

VI.  — The  only  alteration  that  I  have  to  suggest  in  the 
present  "  half-time  "  system  is  that  children  should  all  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  for  the  same  number  of  hours, 
whether  employed  in  factories  or  workshops. 

VII.  — I  consider  the  present  staif  of  inspectoi's  sufiicient 
for  enforcing  the  Acts,  but  I  think  that  the  Workshops 
Act  could  be  more  easily  enforced  if  a  register  of  young 
persons  and  children  was  obhged  to  be  kept. 

VIII.  — The  present  system  of  certifying  surgeons  is 
sufficiently  good  in  most  respects,  but  their  usual  scale  of 
charges  in  the  large  towns  is  too  heavy  and  is  a  serious 
tax  on  the  manufacturers. 

I  think  that  6c?.  a  certificate  should  be  the  universal 
charge,  and  that  no  charge  should  be  made  for  mileage. 
Certificates  should  always  be  given  at  the  works,  not  at 
the  surgeon's  house. 

The  profits  made  by  the  certifying  surgeons  in  some  of 
the  large  towns  are  so  considerable  as  to  induce  men  who 
ha\'e  a  very  large  private  practice  to  compete  eagerly  for 
the  appointment,  and  their  time  is  so  much  occupied  by 
their  patients  that  with  the  best  possible  intentions  they 
really  have  not  the  time  to  discharge  their  factory  duties 
with  satifaction  to  the  manufacturers  or  to  themselves. 

A  certificate  of  birth  being  no  guarantee  of  the  ])hysical 
fitness  of  a  person  for  work,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
supersede  the  medical  certificate  ;  but  it  might  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  allow  manufacturers  to  employ  young  persons 
and  children  on  their  producing  a  registrar's  birth  certifi- 
cate, provided  that  a  certificate  of  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  young  person  for  work  was  procured  from  any  respec- 
table surgeon  in  the  district  within  a  fortnight  from  the 
date  of  first  employment. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  the  Glasgow 
district. 

IX.  — I  consider  that  the  education  of  children  in  this 
district  of  Scotland  is  in  general  exceedingly  satisfactory, 
under  whatever  Act  they  happen  to  be  employed.  The 
half-time  system  is  of  course  unpopular  with  the  employers, 
as  it  attaches  to  them  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  look- 
ing after  the  school  attendance  of  the  children  they  employ, 
and  no  manufacturer  consequently  employs  half-timers,  who 
can  possibly  do  without  them;  but  where  they  are  employed 
the  school  attendance  is  generally  fairly  regular. 

X.  — If  certain  works  employing  machinery  such  as  saw- 
mills, ivory  and  bone  turners,  marble  and  stoneworks,  &c., 
which  are  now  under  the  Worksho])s  Act,  are  so  to  con- 
tinue, I  would  recommend  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
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in  the  Act,  giving  the  inspectors  jjower  to  order  machinery 
to  be  fenced  when  they  think  it  necessary,  and  also,  as 
suggested  in  answer  Vil.,  that  registers  of  young  ]iersons 
and  children  should  he  kept  in  all  \vorkslio]is  as  well  as  in 
factories.  1  also  think  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  should 
invariably  commence  at  2  p.m.  in  workshops  as  well  as  in 
factories. 

Names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  the 
Glasgow  district. 

Lanarkshire  : — 

Dr.  Irvine,  3,  Newton  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Wood  Smith,  5,  Newton  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Lyon,  276,  15ath  Crescent,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Watson,  1,  Woodside  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Charteris,  184,  West  Regent  Place,  Glasgow. 

Professor  Simpson,  M.D.,  Brandon  Street,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  233,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Torrance,  Airdrie. 

Dr.  Sloan,  Moss  End,  near  Ilolytown. 

Dr.  Murray,  Muirhead. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  Wishaw. 

Dr.  Ewing,  Lanark. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  Shotts. 

Dr.  Hay,  Maryhill. 

Dr.  Lennox,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Goff,  Bothwell. 

Dr.  Steven,  ToUcross. 

Dr.  Turnbull,  Rutherglen. 

Dr.  Buckingham,  Square,  Govan. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Thomson,  Carluke. 
Renfrewshire :  — 

Dr.  Cochran,  Barrhead. 

Dr.  McLaren,  Johnstone. 

Dr.  Steel,  Pollockshaws. 

Dr.  Cochrane,  Renfrew. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  Lochwinnoch. 

Dr.  Pollock,  Mearns. 

Dr.  Mack,  Eaglesham. 

Dr.  C.  Auld,  Greenock. 

Dr.  Donald,  Paisley. 

Dr.  Eraser,  Paisley. 

Dr.  Taylor,  Paisley. 
Ayrshire  :— 

Dr.  Ronald,  Ayr. 

Dr.  Robertson,  Ardrossan. 

Dr.  Miller,  Beith. 

Dr.  Sloan,  Catrine. 

Dr.  Morrison,  Old  Cumnock. 

Dr.  Herbertson,  New  Cumnock. 

Dr.  Rodger,  Darvel. 

Dr  Blair,  Daltry. 

Dr.  Rodger,  Galston. 

Dr.  McAllister,  Kilmarnock. 

Dr.  Andrew,  Kilwinning. 

Dr.  Walker,  Kilbirne. 

Dr.  l^awrence,  Lugar. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  Muirkirk. 

Dr.  McLauchlan,  Dalmellington. 

Dr.  Givan,  Maybole. 

Dr.  Foulds,  Mauchline. 

Dr.  Rodger,  Newmilns. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  Tarbolton. 

Dr.  Borthwick,  Troon. 

Dr.  Caskie,  Stewarton. 

Dr.  Watson,  L-vine. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Dreghorn. 

Dr.  Andei'son,  Kilmaurs. 
Dumbartonshire  : — 

Dr.  Stewart,  Kirkintilloch. 

Dr.  Cullen,  Alexandria. 
Stirlingshire : — 

Dr.  Robertson,  Milngavie. 

Dr.  Rogers,  Balfron. 
Argyleshire  : — 

l3r.  Giljson,  Campbeltown. 

Dr.  Dougan,  Lochgilphead. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  Tigh-na-bruaich. 

Dr.  Gillies,  Easdale. 

Dr.  McGillivray,  Oban. 
Buteshire  : — 

Dr.  Hunter,  Rothesay. 
Dumfries-shire  : — 

Dr.  McBean,  Annan. 

Dr.  Grierson,  Thornhill. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  Langholm. 

Dr.  Borthwick,  Dumfries. 
Kircudbrightshire : — 

Dr.  Lewis,  Dalbeattie. 
Wigtonshire  : — 

Dr.  Selby,  Kircowan. 

Dr.  McNeil,  Stranraer. 


(22.)— From  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Patrick. 
Dear  Sik, 

I  beg  to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Factory 
and  Workslioi)  Cumn)issioners,  answers  to  the  questions 
I  received  from  you  a  lew  days  since. 

.  My  term  of  service  is  23  years,  nearly  20  as  sub- 
msjiector  at  Rochdale,  and  rather  more  than  3  as  assistant- 
inspector,  with  a  nominal  residence  at  Peterljorough. 

XL — The  counties  and  parts  of  counties  in  my  district 
are  Bucks,  Beds,  Herts,  Nortiiants,  Rutland,  Derby  \otts 
Lincoln,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  York,  and  Lancaster.  ' 

The  principal  centres  of  industries  will  be  shown  hy 
giving  the  names  and  residences  of  the  sub-inspctors  under 
my  supervision  : — 

Mr.  Lakeman,  Ipswich. 
„   Oswald,  Nottingham. 

"   Budversteth  jS^'^^^'^'^'l''- 

„   Thornhill,  Leicester. 
•    „    Sale,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

„   Hudson,  Peterborough. 

„   Beaumont,  Bradford. 

„   Woodgate,  Huddersfield. 

„   Wood,  Northampton. 
The  district  comprises  almost  every  kind  of  factory  and 
workshop  under  inspection,  and  num'ber  together  not  less 
than  3.'3,<)0(;). 

III.  — The  hours  of  commencing  and  leaving  off  work  in 
factories  under  the  18/4,  Act  are,  as  a  rule,  6  to  5.30,  and 
from  6.30  to  (i  o'clock. 

Iron  works,  under  the  Act,  I8G7,  are  on  the  9  hours' 
system,  that  is,  54  hours  per  week  nominally. 

The  hours  in  workshops  are  various  :  7  to  7,  8  to  8,  9  to 
9,  with  many  other  arrangements.  The  occupier  having 
the  power  to  employ  liis  workpeople  between  the  hours  o^t' 
5  in  the  morning  and  9  at  night,  it  is  impossible  either 
to  regulate  them  or  ascertain  to  any  certainty  what  tliey 
really  are. 

The  extent  to  which  overtime  is  worked  under  the  statu- 
tory modification  has  been  much  reduced  since  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Act  has  been  placed  under  our  deiiartment. 
I  am,  however,  of  oi)inion  that  much  overtime  is  illegally 
worked,  and  which  it  is  imjiossible  to  prevent  under  the 
existing  Act. 

Milliners  frequently  require  an  extension  of  hours,  also 
brickmakers,  soda  water  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  also 
clothiers. 

I  do  not  think  further  modifications  appear  to  be  desir- 
able; on  the  contrary,  I  advocate  tlieir  redaction  as  much 
as  jiossible. 

IV.  — I  am  not  aware  of  any  valid  reasons  why  industries 
now  under  the  Acts  of  1864  or  18()7  (Factories)  could  not 
be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  except  in  the  hours  of 
work,  which  I  do  not  advocate  being  decreased. 

An  alteration  is  desirable  in  the  line  of  distinction  now 
drawn  between  factories  and  workshops. 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  statutory  provisions  ajjplicable 
to  the  larger  are  inapplicable  to  the  smaller  establishments  ; 
there  are,  however,  statutory  provisions  under  the  existing 
Acts,  applicable  to  the  smaller  which  are  inapplicable  to  the 
larger  establishments. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  line  should  lie  drawn. 
Trades  of  one  kind  should  be  under  one  law  without  re- 
ference to  the  size  of  the  works  or  the  number  employed. 

V.  — Cement  works,  limestone  getting  and  burning, 
coprolite  digging  and  washing,  quarrying,  and  the  like, 
because  at  some  of  them  many  women  and  children  are 
employed  very  long  hours. 

VI.  — No  deficiency  exists  in  the  jiresentmode  of  securing 
education  upon  the  system  of  "  half-time "  under  the 
Factory  Acts ;  there  are  no  better  clauses  in  the  Factory 
Acts  than  those  regulating  the  employment  of  half-time 
children  and  insuring  their  attendance  at  school ;  with  all 
due  deference,  I  would  strongly  counsel  their  not  being 
altered,  and  their  being  extended  to  workshops  as  far  as 
practicable. 

With  reference  to  schools,  the  children  (half-timers) 
should  be  required  to  attend  those  under  inspection,  which 
has  been  our  practice  for  many  years,  but  we  have  no  power 
to  enforce  it. 

The  school  certificate  and  the  form  of  it,  as  enacted  by 
Schedule  A.,  7  Vict.  c.  15,  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  im- 
proved upon. 

yH_ — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  inspec- 
tors is  insuiScient  for  enforcing  the  Acts,  and  that  the 
carrying  out  their  various  provisions  would  be  more  effective 
and  complete  under  four  inspectors,  as  originally  enacted 
by  the  3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  103,  with  the  addition  that  the 
senior  inspector  be  the  chairman  with  a  casting  vote,  that 
he  lie  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  department,  and  that  the  statutory  meetings 
be  at  least  quarterly. 

I  am  aware  that  this  method  has  been  condemned  and 
decided  against  by  a  Treasury  minute,  Init  from  my  ex- 
perience I  think  it  is  the  best. 

I  am  unable  to  report  favourably  upon  the  grade  ot 
assistant  inspectors,  created  in  1867  by  the  appointment  of 
two,  and  increased  in  1872  to  four ;  the  system  has  not 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  be 
abolished. 

VIII.  — I  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  the  present  system 
of  certifying  surgeons,  and  consider  them  indispensable  m 
the  manufacturing  districts.  I  am  unable  to  advise  a  better 
system,  their  certificates  need  no  alteration ;  the  place  where 
they  are  granted  should  be  that  at  which  the  young 
person  or  child  is  employed,  and  I  think  the  present  fee 
reasonable. 

I  do  not  think  a  copy  of  the  register  of  births  can 
supply  the  place  of  a  surgical  certificate  in  the  factory  dis- 
tricts, because  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  person  pro- 
ducing it  with  the  copy  register  of  births,  thus  opening  the 
door  to  endless  fraud. 

The  addresses  of  my  certifying  surgeons  will  be  given  in 
detail  by  the  sub-inspectors  and  by  you,  I  believe,  in  the 
aggregate.  I  have  not,  therefore,  supplied  them,  but  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so  if  required ;  they  number  about  80. 

IX.  — ^That  parents  employ  their  children  as  much  as 
possible  in  agriculture  (the  Agricultural  Children's  Act 
being  a  dead  letter),  and  in  such  works  as  are  enumerated 
in  my  reply  to  question  "V.,"  because  not  being  under 
Government  inspection,  their  children  can  be  and  are 
employed  the  whole  day  and  earn  more  money. 

X.  — The  repeal  of  section  12  of  the  AVorkshop  Act  of 
1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146),  and  of  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
1871,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the  application 
of  the  penalties,  and  the  re-enactment  of  sections  45,  46, 
47  (section  48  has  been  re-enacted  by  section  17  of  the  Act 
of  1874,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44.),  49,  and  50  of  the  Act  of 
1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.). 

To  what  extent  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  very 
small  workshops  may  be  delegated  or  intrusted  to  other 
authority,  and  whether  that  other  authority  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Factory  Department. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  Patrick. 
Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq.  19  May  1875. 


(23.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Gould. 

I.  and  II. —  I  was  appointed  to  a  sub-inspectorship  of 
factories  in  June  1866  ;  from  that  date  until  January  1867, 
I  had  charge  of  a  district  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, comprising,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury,  Batley, 
Barnsley ;  and  in  January  1867  I  was  removed  to  a  sub- 
division, including  (a)  that  part  of  the  West  Riding  which 
is  bounded  roughly,  by  a  fine  drawn  between  Penistone, 
Barnsley,  and  Doncaster,  (6)  the  north  part  of  Notts,  (c) 
the  north  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  {d)  the  north  part  of 
Derbyshire.  The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  Sheffield, 
Rotherham,  and  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire,  Retford  in  Notts, 
Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  and  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  principal  occupations  carried  on  in  the  above-named 
sub-diAasion,  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  articles  of  metal,  as  armour  plate, 
rails,  tyres,  boilers,  stove  grates,  &c.,  &c.,  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery,  including  under  this  head,  edge  tools,  scissors, 
razors,  shears,  &c.,  tlie  manufacture  of  saws,  files,  articles 
of  nickel  silver  and  Britannia  metal;  iron  and  brass 
founding,  engineering,  earthenware  making,  and  linen 
weaving,  and  finally,  letter-press  printing. 

The  number  of  factories  are,  approximately,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Under  the  Act  of  1874  -  -          .          -  20 

»    1864  -         -          .         -  30 
33  53     1867    -  -  -        say  1,950 

The  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867  may  be  furfher  sub- 
divided. 

Cutlery,  all  branches      -  -  -       say  1,250 

Nickel  silver  and  Britannia  metal  -  „  'l25 
Iron  and  steel    -  -  -  .         "  jqq 

Heavy  articles  of  metal  -  -  .        "  jqq 

Iron  and  brass  foundries  ^  -        "  loO 

Engineering       -  .  .  -         "  50 

Letter-press  printing      -  -  .        'J  75 

Miscellaneous    -         .         .          .        "  jgQ 


The  principal  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act,  out 
of  the  estimated  number  of  5,000  for  this  sub-di\asion,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Engaged  in  the  manufacture  of,  or  in  some  process 
incidental  to  the  manufacture  of — 

Cutlery,  files,  &c.         -          -  -       say  1 ,500 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  nickel  silver, 

&c.    -  -  -  -  -       say  100 

In  the  manufactm'e  of  bricks     -  -  300 

In  the  cutting,  turning,  fluting,  and  pressing  "| 

articles  of  horn,  wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  I.,  250 
shell 

In  the  clothing  trades,  miUinery 

dressmaking 
outfitting        -  , 
tailoring  -  J" 

In  the  curing  of  fish     -  -  -  100 

Miscellaneous  industries  -  -        „  2,000 


}•• 
}■• 


500 


5,000 


1,950 


III.  — In  this  sub-di-^asion,  the  "protected"  hands,  in 
my  opinion,  work  on  an  average  a  less  number  of  fiours 
per  week  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

The  factories  under  the  Act  of  1864  work  the  full  time 
allowed,  viz.,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Iron  and  steel  works,  where  day  and  night  sets  alternate, 
nominally  work,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

Other  works  producing  heavy  articles  of  metal,  foun- 
dries, &c.,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Engineering  works,  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Factories  employed  in  the  light  Sheffield  trades,  in 
cutlery  and  manufacture,  work  under  special  modification, 
nominally  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

But  in  this  class,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  on 
Monday,  and  often  on  Tuesday,  in  every  week,  the  hours 
are  seldom  longer  than  from  8  or  9  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m. 

In  open-air  brickyards  from  April  to  October, 
The  hours  are  fully  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
In  other  brickyards  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  tailoring  establishments 
nominally  work  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Letter-press  printers  work,  either  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Workshops  engaged  in  the  cutlery  and  file,  &c.  manu- 
factures follow  the  hours  worked  in  the  factories  of  the 
same  class. 

Fish  curing,  being  a  season  trade,  has  no  fixed  hours. 

There  have  been  very  few  applications  for  leave  to  work 
overtime  under  any  modifications  in  this  sub-di^dsion, 
those  which  have  been  made  are  nearly  all  from  estabhsh- 
ments  engaged  in  millinery,  &c.,  and  I  am  consequently 
of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  overtime  at  present  allowed 
under  the  modifications  might  be  reduced  without  inju- 
riously affecting  any  trade  which  takes  occasional  advan- 
tage of  those  actually  existing. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  industries  which  are  in  want  of 
additional  modifications,  with  perhaps  one  exception ;  in 
the  case  of  open-air  brickyards  I  think  an  extension  of 
time  might  be  allowed,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  inspection  will  prevent  longer  hours  being 
worked  in  such  establishments  than  are  allowed  by  law, 
whenever  the  weather  is  fine ;  it  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  in  wet  weather  all  work  in  such  establish- 
ments necessarily  ceases. 

IV.  — I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  industries 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  require  to  be  brought  under 
the  Act  of  1874. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  distinction 
between  factories  and  workshops  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  far  better  administration,  at 
all  events,  of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867,  and 
the  Workshops  Act  of  the  same  year,  if  the  present  line  of 
demarcation  were  abolished ;  perhaps,  I  may  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  present  state 
of  things  m  the  town  of  SheSield. 

An  employer  of,  say,  45  hands,  among  whom  are  several 
females,  who  runs  his  machinery  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
but  confines  himself  solely  to  wood  turning,  for  example, 
is  placed  under  the  Workshops  Act. 

Next  door,  possibly  under  the  same  roof,  is  perhaps  the 
shop  of  a  small  cutler,  employing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, one  male  young  person  15  years  of  age  ;  this  roan 
is  the  occupier  of  a  "  factory,"  is  supposed  to  keep  and 
make  entries  in  a  register  of  young  persons,  &c.,  or,  should 
he  employ  a  child  on  half-time,  the  half-time  attendance 
required  for  such  child  is  15  hours  per  week  ;  while  a  child 
working  at  the  wood  turner's  before  mentioned  need  only 
make  up  a  total  of  10  hours  in  the  same  period.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  occupier  of  a  small  factory  in  this 
sub-division  to  be  unable  either  to  read  or  write;  "  keeping 
a  register  "  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  in  such  a  case,  and 
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consequently  wbat  may  bo  Ijoth  possible  and  useful  in  a 
cotton  mill  imdei-  the  Act  of  IS'dli,  becomes  an  absm-dity 
when  applied  to  a  great  number  of  small  occupiers  under 
the  Act  of  1867- 

I  fail  entirely  to  perceive  why  any  distinction  should  be 
made  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  between  what  is  re- 
quired from  the  occupier  of  a  factory  and  what  is  required 
from  the  occupier  of  a  workshop,  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  protected  hands. 

V.  — The  only  instance  of  overwork,  with  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  deal,  having  occm-red  in  a  bakehouse,  it 
might  possibly  be  worth  consideration  whether  bakehouses 
attached  to  retail  shops  should  not  be  included  under  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  or  Workshops  Acts. 

VI.  — The  regulations  for  securing  half-time  attendance 
at  school  under  the  Workshops  Act  appear  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory;  the  10  hours  attendance  is  totally  insufficient 
for  children,  and  the  greatest  possible  confusion  arises  in 
cases  where  children  from  factories  and  workshops  go  to 
the  same  school. 

The  observations  made  in  reply  to  Question  IV.  apply 
with  equal  force  in  this  place. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  alteration  is  required  either  as 
to  schools  or  school  certificates  so  far  as  the  Factory  Acts  is 
concerned. 

VII.  — Speaking  with  reference  to  the  sub-division  of 
Sheffield  only,  I  think  that  the  main  points  of  these  Acts 
may  be  carried  out  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  by  two 
sub-inspectors,  as  at  present ;  but  I  doubt  whether,  if  this 
number  were  doubled  or  treljled,  it  would  be  possible  to 
insist  on  the  minutiae  being  attended  to.  The  whole 
question  apparently  depends  on  what  is  expected  or  re- 
quired, and  so  long  as  the  discre])ancies  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  exist,  so  long 
will  it  remain  an  impossibility,  with  whatever  amount  of 
additional  inspection,  to  bring  this  sub-division  into  a  per- 
fectly "  regular  "  state  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  think,  among 
other  things,  that  the  necessity  for  two  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment hardly  appears  clear,  and  that  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  these  Acts  would  ensue,  if  the  whole 
country  were  under  the  authority  of  one  chief. 

Generally,  1  think  that,  by ,  amalgamating  the  Factory 
and  Y\"orkshops  Acts,  getting  rid  of  cumbersome  minutiae, 
and  leaving  as  few  matters  as  ])Ossible,  and  those  only  of 
primary  importance,  to  be  dealt  with,  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws  might  be  carried  out  with  even  a  smaller  number 
of  assistant  or  sub-inspectors  than  at  present  exist. 

VIII.  — The  system  of  certifying  surgeons,  as  at  present 
existing,  so  far  as  large  establishments  are  concerned,  to 
which  a  periodical  visit  is  paid  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
certificates,  is,  in  my  opinion,  useful,  inasmuch  as  in  some 
degree  these  weekly  or  fortnightly  visits  keep  occupiers  of 
factories  alive  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  caution  in 
putting  on  young  hands  ;  and,  generally,  remind  them  at 
intervals  of  the  existence  of  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting 
their  hours  of  work,  &c. 

As  to  the  certificates  granted,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  surgeons  are 
deceived  as  to  the  age  of  the  persons  brought  before  them, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  children  are  passed  as  full- 
timers  who  have  by  no  means  arrived  at  the  age  of  13.  A 
certificate  for  a  young  person  aged,  say,  15  to  16,  I  regard 
as  being  of  extremely  small  value  for  any  purpose,  and  I 
think  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  such  certificates 
adds  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  making  these  Acts 
intelligible  and  useful  to  a  great  body  of  small  occnjjiers. 
Taking  again  the  town  of  yheffield,  for  example,  it  is  hard 
to  explain  the  reason  of  a  surgical  certificate  being  re- 
quired in,  say,  a  brass-founder's  shop,  for  one  young 
person,  when,  close  by,  a  dozen  or  more  such  may  be 
engaged  in  a  "  workshop,"  in  button-making,  or  machinery 
running  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  for  whom  no  such 
formality  is  needed. 

As  to  the  place  where  the  certificate  is  gi'anted,  I  think, 
as  I  have  above  stated,  that  the  fact  of  the  visit  of  the 
surgeon  to  the  works  is  the  valuable  part  of  any  work 
that  may  be  done  hj  the  system;  as  to  the  amount  of  fee 
payable,  I  do  not  think  it  excessive.  I  doubt  whether  any 
medical  practitioner  of  standing  could  be  expected  to  pay 
visits  and  give  certificates  for  less  than  he  receives ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  larger  manufacturers,  more  especially  those 
under  the  Act  of  1833,  are,  as  a  rule,  glad  to  transfer  a 
certain  amount  of  responsibility  to  another  person  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum  per  annum. 

As  to  the  small  occupiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  for 
the  certifying  surgeon  when  a  change  of  hands  under  16 
takes  place  m  their  establishments,  1  think  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  is  considered  as  a  hardship  by  them,  and 


that  consequently  a  good  deal  of  evasion  of  tliis  provision 
of  the  Act  exists. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  during  the  last  two  years 
ot  the  term  for  which  surgical  certificates  are  required, 
VIZ.,  15th  and  16th  years  of  young  persons,  a  birth  cer- 
tificate would  meet  every  ordinary  case,  if  it  would  not  do 
so  before  that  period;  'it  may  be  urged  that  a  surgical 
examination  is  necessary  from  a  physical  point  of  view  ; 
as  to  this  I  can  only  state,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  number 
of  persons  rejected  on  physical  grounds  by  certii')ing 
surgeons,  is,  although  I  have  no  means  of  accurately 
testing  this  belief,  decidedly  smaller  than  the  number  of 
persons  under  13  years  of  age  who  are  passed  for  full  time 
by  the  same  gentlemen,  however  painstaking  and  careful 
they  may  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhajw  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  a 
surgical  certificate  is  of  any  value  in  a  factory,  it  is  equally 
so  in  a  workshop,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  inequalities 
between  small  factories  and  large  workshops  are  allowed 
to  remain,  so  long,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  injustice  done 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  former  class  of  establishment,  in 
respect  to  this  particular  tax  upon  them. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons,  Sheffield  sub-division. 
Septimus  Arden,  Esq.,  356,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 
Junius  Hardwick,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
C.  S.  Blytheman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Swinton,  near  Rottier- 
ham. 

Samuel  Drew,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Chapelton,  near  Sheffield. 
Geo.  Browning,  Esq.,  Ouglitibridge,  near  Sheffield.* 
J.  Ward,  Esq.,  Penistone,  Yorkshn-e. 
M.  T.  Sadler,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

—  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire.* 
H.  IS'.  Hett,  Esq.,  Worksop,  Notts.* 

Wm.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Retford,  Notts. 

—  Mackinder,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Gainsborough,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

J.  B.  Moxon,  Esq.,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 
W.  H.  Sissons,  Esq.,  13arton-on-Humber,  Lincoln- 
shire.* 

H.  Leppington,  Esq.,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire.* 
Phineas  Ellis,  Esq.,  Crowle,  Lincolnshire.* 
H.  E.  \'>'alker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 
J.  Taylor,  Esc|.,  Hathersage,  Derbyshire. 
E.    M.  Wrench,   Esq.,  Baslow,   near  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Eckington,  near  Chesterfield,  Derby- 
shire.* 

—  Haslewood,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Castleton,  near  Chester- 
fielfl,  Derbyshire.* 

Of  the  above,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  few 
factories  in  their  respective  districts. 

IX.  — In  districts  where  an  active  school  board  is  in 
operation,  the  tendency  of  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
parents  is  largely  to  increase  the  nuinber  of  half-timers, 
because,  driven  either  to  send  theii'  children  altogether  to 
school,  or  to  find  emj)loyment  for  them  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  them  to  work  half  a  day,  they  (the  parents) 
have  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  and  have  taken  refuge 
under  one  or  other  of  the  Acts  in  question.- 

In  districts  where  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  is  in 
force,  I  find  that  the  pits  are  formidable  rivals  to  factories 
and  workshops,  as  better  wages  can  be  earned  in  the  former 
than  elsewhere. 

Of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  I  have  at  present  had 
scarcely  any  experience,  and  can  therefore  offer  no  opinion 
upon  its  effect. 

X.  — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ])owers  of  ordering 
dangerous  machinery  to  be  fenced,  of  abating  nuisances, 
and  generally,  of  enforcing  cleanliness,  and  better  venti- 
lation especially  in  workshops,  should  be  well  defined,  and 
enlarged  ;  at  present  dangerous  machinery  need  not  be 
guarded  in  workshops,  even  although  children  and  young 
persons  arc  engaged  upon  or  near  it. 

Edw.  Gould. 


(^24.)  From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  J.  A.  Eedc4r.vve. 

I.— Appointed  junior  sub-inspector  February  1,  1872, 
under  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Henderson  and  Mr.  Assistant 
Inspector  AVhymper.         _       .        x,     .    o  i  ^ 

Appointed  to  the  district  of  Northants,  Beds,  part  of 
Bucks.  Herts,  and  Rutland,  as  sub-inspector,  on  February 

ApiJointed  to  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Suesex,  mcludmg  the 
metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  at  the  end  of  February 
1873,  of  which  district  I  am  still  in  charge. 

Previous  to  February  1,  1872,  I  was  private  secretary  to 
H  M  Inspector  Mr.  Redgrave  for  four  years. 
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FACTORY  AND  AVORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


n  —The  district  assigned  to  me  consists  of  the  whole  of 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  including  the 
metropolis  south  of  the  Thami'S,  in  the  inspection  of  which 
I  am  assisted  by  a  junior  sub-inspector. 

Tl'.cre  is  no  principal  centre  "  of  any  great  industry,  as 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  occupations  under 
the  Factory  Acts  in  my  sub-division  are  somewhat 
scattered.  . 

The  textile  factories  (37  &  38  \ict.  c.  44.)  are  few  in 
number,  unimportant,  and  scattered. 

The  industries  under  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  48.  are  also 

SCtl'ttGl'cd 

There  are  large  i)otteries  at  Lambeth,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  small  articles  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  near 
Burgess  Hill  and  Hellingly,  Sussex.  _  ^ 

Tobacco  pipes  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  the  Boro  , 
and  in  other  of  the  lower  neighbourhoods  of  the  south 
of  the  metropolis. 

Works  under  the  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  103.  of  various 
classes  extend  over  the  vv'hole  district. 

Foundries  are  not  confined  to  any  special  locality. 

The  manufacture  of  metal  and  machiney  is  general ;  the 
large  marine  engineering  firms  are  found  in  proximity 
to  the  river  as  far  down  as  East  Greenwich,  viz.  :— 
Rennie  and  Co.,  John  Penn  and  Son,  Humphrey  Tennant 
and  Co.,  and  others. 

The  railway  works  of  the  London  and  South-western 
Railway  at  Nine  Elms. 

Those  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and' Dover  Railway  at 
Battersea,  of  the  South-eastern  Railway  at  Ashford,  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  at  Brighton, 
form  small  centres  of  that  class  of  work. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  common  to  the  valley  of 
the  Darenth,  in  Kent,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone. In  Surrejr,  at  Carshalton,  Wandsworth,  and  Godal- 
ming,  there  are  paper  mills. 

Glass  *  is  manufactured  only  in  London  ;  Lambeth  and 
Southwark  are  the  head-quarters,  but  the  firms  are  mostly 
small  and  the  operation  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
bottles  (medicine)  and  vials. 

Tobacco  and  cigars  are  made  in  the  Borough,  and  at 
Camberwell. 

Letter-press  printing  is  carried  on  by  some  important 
firms  in  London  and  Southwark,  and  generally  in  a  smaller 
way  throughout  the  country.  At  Lewes  there  are  three 
firms  engaged  in  the  publication  of  divers  provincial  news- 
paiiers,  a  somewhat  important  industry  in  that  district. 

Of  miscellaneous  trades,  I  may  mention  as  the  most  im- 
])ortant  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  Kent,  at  Crayford, 
Rochester,  Chatham  and  neighbourhood,  Rainliam,  Milton, 
and  Sittingbourne,  Teynham,  and  Faversham. 

The  fields  are  very  large,  and  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  industry  very  important  and  quite  representa- 
tive. 

Cement  is  also  manufactured  very  largely  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

There  is  an  important  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackfriars,  consisting  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. Hats  are-made  extensively  in  Blackfriars  and  Ber- 
mondsey,  the  factories  of  Lincoln  and  Bennett  and  Christy 
and  Co.  being  situate  there.  Collars,  ties,  shirts,  and 
laidies'  costumes  are  made  extensively  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Kent  Road. 
The  preparation  of  leather  provides  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  jjeople  in  Berraondsey,  both  in  large  factories 
and  smaller  workshops. 

Envelopes,  &c.,  are  made  largely  in  Southwark  Street. 

The  other  numerous  miscellaneous  trades  have  no 
especial  centre,  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
absorbing  no  particular  branch  of  industry,  and  are  merely 
those  generally  carried  on.  in  ordinary  districts. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  two  large  clothing  factories 
at  Chatham  belonging  to  private  firms. 

33  &  34  Vict.  c.  62. — The  only  important  works  under 
the  Act  of  1870  are  the  floor-cloth  works  situate  in  the 
Borough,  Camberwell,  and  Bermondsey;  the  dyers  in  my 
district  being  principally  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and 
the  print  works  situate  at  Crayford,  Dartford,  and  Merton, 
not  being  large  or  numerous. 

Metropolis  (south  of  the  Thames). 
Factory  Act,  1874. 
Waddin.o:         -  -  .  .  2 

2 


Wool  and  worsted 
Flax  and  hemp  - 
Hair 


Factory  Act,  1864. 

Earthenware  (pottery  and  tobacco  pipes) 
Lucifers  - 

Paper  staining  .  -  -  . 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867. 
Foundries  (iron  and  brass) 
Manufacture  of  machinery  and  metal  - 
India-rubber    -  -  -  - 

Paper  -  -  -  .  . 

Glass    -          -  - 
Tobacco  - 

Letter-press  printing  ... 
Bookbinding    -  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  trades  in  which  50  and 
more  persons  are  employed  - 

Factory  Act,  1870. 
Dye  and  print  works    -  .  . 


47 


60 
112 

1 

26 
20 
110 
26 

112 


29 


52 


462 


Total  - 

Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
Factory  Act,  1874. 
Wool  and  worsted       -  -  - 

Braid  and  webbing      -  -  - 

Flock  -  -  -  -  - 

Flax     -  -  .  .  - 

Factory  Act,  1864. 
Earthenware  (pottery  and  tobacco  pipes) 
Lucifers  - 

Cartridges  and  caps     -  -  - 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867. 

Foundries  (iron  and  brass) 
Manufacture  of  machinery  and  metal  - 

India-rubber    -          -          .  - 

Paper  -          -          -          -  - 

Tobacco          .          -          .  - 

Letter-press  printing    -          -  - 

Bookbinding    -          -          -  - 

Miscellaneous  trades  in  which  50  or 
more  persons  are  employed  - 

Factory  Act,  1870. 
Dye  and  print  works    -  -  - 


93 


44 
69 
9 
37 
3 
303 
49 

101 


12 


96 


—  615 


Total  (country) 
„  (metropolis) 

Grand  total 


60 

  60 

-  783 

-  556 

-  1,339 


13 


*  The  iiriiicipul  lirm  is  that  of  Peilatt  aud  Co.,  Holland  Streei,  S.E. 


Workshop  Regulation  Act,  1867. 

Firewood;  lowest  average,  150. — Lambeth,  Southwark, 
Bermondsey,  Deptford,  Greenwich. 

Many  children  and  young  persons  employed,  often  in 
private  houses. 

Dressmaking  (wholesale  and  retail),  millinery,  ladies' out- 
fitting, &c. ;  lowest  average,  2,000. — Lambeth,  Southwark, 
Walworth,  Camberwell,  Peckham,  and  retail  establishments 
generally  throughout  the  three  counties. 

Brickmaking ;  lowest  average,  350. — Suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  along  the  North  Kent  line  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Do^'er  line  to  Canterbury ;  and  generally 
throughout  the  three  counties.  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent, 
the  centre  of  the  disirict.  Many  bricks  made  round 
Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  Worthing,  Horsham,  in 
Sussex;  also  at  Redhill,  in  Surrey.  Burgess  Hill,  and  the 
Hurst,  in  Sussex,  all  important  brickmaking  stations. 

Rope  and  twine;  lowest  average,  50. — Kent  Street, 
Borough,  Walworth,  Bermondsey,  and  Rotherhithe ;  Hail- 
sham,  in  Sussex. 

Brushmaking;  lowest  average,  100. — Kent  Sti'eet, 
Borough,  and  neighbourhood,  the  centre  of  this  trade. 

Aerated  waters;  lowest  average,  75. — Vv^alworth,  Cam- 
berwell, and  generally  throughout  the  countfy. 

Tanners  and  pi-eparation  of  leather,  &c. ;  lowest  average, 
200. — Bermondsey,  and  in  country  generally. 

Coopers. — An  industry  general  throughout  the  country. 

Boot  and  shoe  making. — An  industry  general  tlu'oughout 
the  country. 
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Basket  makinjr.— An  industry  general  throughout  the 
country. 

Tin  ware. — The  neighhourhood  of  the  Borough  and 
Wahvorth. 

Artificial  flower  making. — One  large  firm  in  Walworth, 
two  in  Kennington,  and  some  smaller  in  Lambeth. 

The  total  number  of  workshops  throughout  my  district 
may  amount  to  about  4,000,  reckoning  with  the  above- 
mentioned  trades  the  ordinary  industries  of  towns  and 
villages.  Some  of  these,  however,  hardly  require  a 
periodical  inspection. 

III.  37  &  38  Vict.  cap.  44. — Factories  under  this  Act 
cannot  work  after  7  P-m.  Hours  of  work  ten  per  diem.  I 
have  very  lew  and  unimportant  works  under  this  Act. 

27  &  28  Vict.  cap.  48.— Horu-s  limited  to  6  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  7  p.m.  in  winter ;  ten  and  a  half  working 
hours  per  diem.  Male  adults  and  young  persons  commence 
at  6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  according  to  season,  and  work  until 
(>  p.m.  or  7  p.m.  respectively.     Females  commence  about 

7  or  8  a.m. 

30  &  31  Vict.  cap.  103. — Owing  to  modification  12,  the 
hours  of  work  vary  considerably  in  different  trades  as  to 
commencing  and!  ceasing  work.  Foundries  and  manufac- 
ture of  metal  and  machinery;  fi  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  and 
1  p.m.  or  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  according  to  meal  hours 
during  the  week. 

Paper  mills ;  the  manufacture  of  tlie  paper  is  carried 
on  by  shifts,  changing  at  (!  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Male  adults, 
however,  often  work  and  change  every  24  hours ;  the  females 
])icking  rags,  sorting  or  glazing  paper,  work  generally  be- 
tween 8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  in  most  instances  not  after  5  p.m. 

Glass  ;  carried  on  by  shifts,  either  of  G  hours,  10  hours, 
or  12  hours,  commencing  on  Monday  morning  and  termi- 
nating about  Friday  at  noon. 

Tobacco  and  cigars  ;  8  a.m.  to  7  and  8  p.m. 

Printing  and  bookbinding  in  most  instances  is  carried 
on  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  work  generally  ceasing 
at  7  p.m. Females  in  bookbinding  commence  often  at  9  a.m. 
and  work  until  8  p.m. 

Brickmaking ;  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Cement;  all  hours  (cement  works  ruled  to  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Factory  Act  by  Queen's  Bench)  ;  this  requires 
remedy. 

Wearing  apparel,  hats;  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  females  do  not 
commence  until  about  9  a.m. 

Costumes,  shirts,  &c. ;  '.)  a.m.  to  8  ji.m.  In  these  trades 
the  women  and  girls  work  as  aljove. 

Leather  ;  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    Male  adults  later. 

33  &  34  Vict.  cap.  62.  —  Bleaching  and  dye  works. 
Male  adults  (i  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  later ;  females  H  a.m.  to 

8  p.m.. 

Print  works  ;  6  a.m.  to  (!  p.m. 

30  &  31  Vict.  cap.  14fi. — The  Workshop  Act  allows  such 
latitude  in  its  limits  as  to  hours  of  work  that  advantage  is 
sometimes  taken  to  exceed  the  amount  prescribed. 

Firewood  ;  women,  yoiuig  persons,  and  children,  between 
S  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Dressmaking  ;  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Costumes,  shirts,  &c. ;  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  I)  a.m.  to 
8  p.m. 

Brickmaking.  Male  adults,  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  young 
persons  and  children,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  the  hours  vary 
much  according  to  weather.  In  the  smaller  fields  the  men 
have  to  dig  and  tem])er  the  earth  before  commencing  to 
make  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  in  the  evening ;  the 
young  persons  and  children  are  only  at  work  when  the 
bricks  are  being  actually  made.  In  the  large  fields  in 
Kent,  overtime  is  not  worked,  and  the  hours  are  from  G  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  imj^ossible  for  the 
smaller  places  to  work  on  the  same  system. 

Rope  and  twine.  Male  adults,  long  hours;  young  per- 
sons and  children  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  l)ut  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  weather. 

Mineral  waters.  Work  late  under  modification  in  the 
hot  weather.    xVverage  hours  ten  and  a  lialf  per  deim. 

Tanners  work  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  take  two  or  two 
and  a  half  hours  for  meals  and  rest  out  of  that  period. 

::iO  &  31  Viet.  cap.  10;j.  and  14(i ;  33  &  ;j  i  Viet.  cap.  G2. 
— The  makers  of  wearing  ajjparel,  bricks,  mineral  waters, 
[laper,  letter-press  ju'inters,  bookbinders,  dyers,  &c.,  avail 
themselves  of  the  several  modifications  in  their  favour ; 
these  modifications  may  in  all  the  aliove  instances  of  their 
use  hear  some  curtailment. 

The  very  broad  liberty  given  to  printers  and  book- 
binders by  modifications  13,  11,  and  17,  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  some  restriction,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  seven  years,  and 
ample  time  has  elapsed  for  the  development  of  machinery 
or  of  some  system  by  which  the  night  work  of  young  per- 
sons may  l)e  avoided  to  some  extent,  especially  of  such  as 
be  under  IG  years  of  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  atmo- 


sphere  under  which  such  night  work  is  carried  on  in  printing 
olhces.  It  would  be  better  that  no  young  person  under  IG 
years  of  age  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  at  all,  and  that 
the  overtime  made  by  those  above  that  age  Ije  somewhat 
restricted  in  amount.  The  system  of  employing  night  shifts 
of  young  persons  in  paper  mills  is  one  which  is  really  un- 
necessary. A  machine  might  easily  do  the  work.  The 
largest  paper  mill  in  my  district  employs  G5()  hands,  and 
of  that  number  only  17  young  persons  are  employed  at 
night,  and  that  in  the  merely  mechanical  work  of  taking 
the  cut  paper  from  the  making  machine,  an  operation  wliich 
could  Ije  performed  by  some  simple  contrivance  having  a 
variable  adjustment.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  that  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  should 
be  employed  at  this  work.'^' 

_  In  glass  works,  male  j'oung  persons  are  employed  on 
night  shifts,  and  considering  that  some  are  abov'e  16  years 
of  age,  and  that  they  all  do  the  same  class  of  work,  i.e. 
waiting  on  the  men,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  any 
under  that  age  should  be  employed  at  night. 

It  cannot  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  health  of  ehiluien 
of  13  years  to  turn  night  into  day,  as  may  be  done  by 
modifications  17,  21,  and  22. 

With  regard  to  the  modifications  of  these  two  Acts,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  further  limit  to  the 
age  of  young  persons  emploj^ed  at  night,  and  that  the 
opportunities  for  such  employment  should  not  be  quite  so 
e.xtensive. 

IV.  — In  all  industries  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Act 
of  1874,  including  the  Hmits  of  age  for  half  and  full-timers, 
might  he  introduced  with  advantage,  and  also  the  limit  of 
the  stretch  of  labour  to  4-^  hours. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops 
should  be  altered  by  the  total  elimination  of  the  Workshop 
Act,  and  the  definition  of  "  factory "  to  cover  all  places 
both  ojien  and  under  cover. 

In  all  cases  where  the  child  works  at  home,  and  there  is 
no  one  employed  on  the  jjremises,  it  would  perhaps  be 
easier  to  forego  the  registration  and  surgical  or  birth 
certificate,  but  to  let  all  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Factory  Act,  18()7,  as  to  hours  of  work,  notice  of  Act,  edu- 
cation, and  sanitary  arrangements  remain  in  full  force. 

Cases  of  much  cruel  overwork  and  neglect  have  come 
under  my  personal  notice  at  ])rivate  homes  in  the  smaller 
trades. 

The  ju'esent  definition  of  factory  should  be  altered  so  as 
to  include  all  places  now  under  the  definition  of  "  work- 
sho])s,"  and  all  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  extended  to  such  occupations,  with  the 
exception  that  registration  and  certificates  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  cases  solely  of  employment  at  home,  the 
onus  of  proof  of  age,  and  that  by  a  certificate  of  birth  only, 
should,  however,  be  upon  the  parent. 

The  alteration  of  a  day's  work  from  lOh  to  10  hours 
does  not  appear  to  be  required  in  my  district. 

V.  — Some  means  of  requiring  school  attendance  of 
children  engaged  in  Agriculture  would  be  salutary,  as  the 
children  are  at  an  immense  disadvantage  compared  with 
those  in  brickfields,  whose  attendance  is  compulsory.  And 
this  should  be  the  province  of  some  Government  official 
and  not  administered  locally.  Complaints  as  to  the  hours 
of  laundry  women  have  lieen  made  to  me,  ljut  it  hardly 
appears  safe  to  forsake  the  definition  of  "  manufacturing 
process,"  and  to  break  into  a  fresh  class  of  occupation 
entirely.  Although  30  &  3\  Vict.  caps.  103  and  146  cover 
the  question,  the  rejieal  of  the  Ropeworks  Exemption  Act 
would  be  advisable.  The  class  of  children  employed  in 
this  work  in  London  is  of  the  lowest,  and  an  adverse 
decision  at  law  would  deprive  them  of  all  education,  were 
they  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  school  beard. 

Owing  to  the  wording  of  the  Bakehouse  Act,  there  would 
api>ear  to  be  an  uncertainty  as  to  our  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  wholesale  sweetstulf  and  confectionery.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  i)rosecute  a  sweetstuff  maker  not  long 
ago  for  employing  a  child,  and  the  defendant  was  fined 
(Workshop  Act,  1867);  he  did  not  claim  exemption  as  a 
bakehouse.  Not  very  far  from  his  establishment  I  found 
another  which  the  local  authorities  had  put  under  the 
Bakehouse  Act,  the  occui)ation  in  both  instances  being 
exactly  similar.  An  instance  of  divided  authority  occurs  at 
Peak,'Frean,  and  Co.'s  large  biscuit  baking  establishment 
at  Bcrmondsey;  the  making  and  baking  rooms  are  ex- 
empted from  our  inspection,  while  the  packing  (le])artmcnts 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

VI.  — It  has  been  suggested  by  a  schoolmaster  in  my 
district  that  the  school  certificates  should  be  more  in  the 
form  and  filled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  registers  kept 
in  schools.    This  would  be  a  saving  of  time. 


»  The  caiploymcut  o£  young  pi.-rsous  under  10  years  of  age  at  niglil  is 
a  matter  of  economy  anil  not  of  necessity. 
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The  half-time  system,  as  secured  by  the  Factory  Acts, 
does  not,  I  think,  require  alteration  or  need  improvement, 
but  the  means  by  which  it  is  atteinpted  to  be  secured 
bv  the  Workshop  Act  are  valueless.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant difficulty  m  notorious  cases  of  non-attendance  at 
school  to  get  up  a  case  in  which  justice  may  not  be 
thwarted  by  the  inadequate  requirement  ot  the  Act,  and  no 
half-time  can  on  any  terms  be  secured  by  this  law  as  it  now 

stands.^^  have  no  experience  beyond  my  own  district  and 
the  district  previously  allotted  to  me,  which  has  smce  been 
reduced,  but  in  both  it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  possible  to 
exercise  the  necessary  supervision  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, and  the  amendment  of  the  Workshop  Act. 

The  powers  of  entry  of  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors 
require  a  little  extension.  *  ,  r  o 

The  powers  given  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  3.  were 
ample  when  the  works  to  be  inspected  were  all  large  mills, 
with  \vindows  all  round,  and  it  was  possible  at  once  to  see 
whether  work  was  going  on  after  dark  ;  but  under  30  &  31 
Vict.  c.  103.  and  146.  there  are  num.erous  works  which  can- 
not be  seen  from  the  street,  either  back  or  front,  and  unless 
the  power  to  enter  by  night  be  defined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  power  to  enter  by  day,  the  inspectors  can  be  foiled 
by  notorious  offenders  refusing  admission.  Printing,  dress- 
making, pipe-making,  and  numerous  other  occupations 
carried  on  in  back  rooms  are  among  those  in  which  the 
difficulty  is  apt  to  arise. 

30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.  s.  10.— The  power  of  entry  under 
the  Workshop  Act  is  inadequate  also.  I  was  defeated  in 
a  case  of  obstruction  under  this  Act,  by  failing  to  prove  by 
my  witnesses  that  they  were  actually  at  work  at  6.30  p.m. 
on  a  certain  day,  six  weeks  previously,  when  the  offence  was 
committed.  The  magistrate  commented  strongly  on  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant,  and  remitted  all  my  expenses, 
although  he  was  unable  to  convict  through  the  v/ording 
of  the  section. 

7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  53  and  55. — It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  assistance  in  administering  the  law,  to  require  the 
onus  of  proof  of  age  in  every  case  to  lie  with  the  defendant, 
and  such  proof  to  be  valid  only  on  production  of  certificate 
of  birth. 

Much  time  is  wasted  by  having,  as  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, to  prove  their  age,  the  ignorance,  professed  or  real, 
of  some  parents,  and  the  unwillingness  of  others  to  give 
information,  very  often  prove  a  great  hindrance  to  pro- 
ceeding in  cases,  the  great  value  of  which  is  that  they 
should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  offence. 

The  experience  of  my  present  and  late  districts,  with 
respect  to  certifying  surgeons,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  their  services,  their 
duties  being  very  different  to  those  of  the  surgeons  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

From  the  rare  occm'rence  of  a  young  person  being  re- 
fused a  certificate  on  sanitary  grounds  by  certifying  sur- 
geons in  my  district,  as  far  at  least  as  brought  to  my  notice, 
it  would  appear  that  in  ordinary  miscellaneous  trades  there 
would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  medical  inspection,  so 
long  as  the  child  or  young  person  were  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  birth,  Tliis,  however,  should  be  imperative  in 
all  cases.  Both  surgeons  and  sub-inspectors  may  become 
excellent  judges  of  the  ages  of  children  and  yonng  persons, 
but  both  are  liable  to  deception  under  the  present  system, 
the  surgeons  more  especially,  as  they  have  not  the  means  of 
satisfying  themselves  on  the  point.  These  gentlemen  are 
certainly  a  check  to  the  parents  and  a  safeguard  to  some 
extent  to  the  employer,  but  their  certificates  can  never 
have  the  same  value  or  be  the  same  check  as  the  certificate 
of  Inrth,  the  adoption  of  which,  as  necessary  to  employment, 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly. 

The  certificates  of  the  surgeons  should  be  granted  as  at 
present,  with  this  alteration,  that  only  such  employers  as 
employ  less  than  three  young  persons  under  16  years 
of  age  should  be  entitled  to  procure  a  surgical  certificate  at 
the  surgeon's  house  for  the  fee  of  sixpence. 

Many  persons  in  a  large  way  of  business  now  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  which  was  only  intended  for 
small  and  struggling  employers.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  young  persons  to  two  would  still  enable  all 
those  for  whom  the  boon  was  originally  intended  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  usual  fees  payable  at  the  factory  require,  I  think,  no 
alteration. 

Certifying  surgeons  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  : — 
Dr.  Higgins,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey. 
J.  T.  xMitchell,  Esq.,  176,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 
C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Camberwell  Green. 
F.  Moon,  Esq.,  Greenwich. 
Dr.  Holt,  Bromley. 

W.  W.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Plumstead,  Woolwich. 


Dr.  Crooke,  Greenhithe. 

Dr.  Saunders,  Gravesend. 

Dr.  Hoare,  Dartford. 

Dr.  Poole,  St.  Mary's  Cray. 

Dr.  Hutchings,  Rochester. 

J.  B.  Jessett,  Esq.,  Erith. 

Dr.  Marsden,  Snodland. 

Dr.  Owens,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone. 

A.  Pont,  Esq.,  Yalding. 

Dr.  Lovegrove,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks. 

Dr.  Bishop,  Tonbridge. 

Dr.  Marriott,  Sevenoaks. 

Dr.  Pope,  East  MalHng. 

Dr.  Applin,  Hoo,  Rochester. 

E.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  Sittingbourtie. 

Dr.  Spyers,  Faversham. 

Dr.  Hutciiings,  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Beet,  Ashford. 

Dr.  Scott,  Sandwich. 

J.  S.  Leeson,  Esq.,  Deal. 

Dr.  Long,  Buckland,  Dover. 

Dr.  Harris,  Worthing. 

Dr.  Bateman,  Folkestone. 

Dr.  Billing,  Hailsham. 

Dr.  Weekes,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  Brighton. 

Dr.  Turner,  Lewes. 

C.  L.  Everslied,  Esq.,  Arundel. 

Sturgess  Jones,  Esq.,  Cliichester. 

Dr.  Whiting,  Haslemere. 

Dr.  Yate,  Godalming. 

Dr.  Stedman,  Guildford. 

Dr.  Coleman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

J.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Wandsworth.. 

Dr.  Noel,  Tooting. 

Dr.  Philpott,  Croydon. 

Dr.  Shorthouse,  Carshalton. 

IX.  — Of  the  Education  Act  (Scotland)  1872,  and  the 
Coal  Mines  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872, 
I  have  no  experience. 

The  Education  Act,  1870,  has  taken  away  to  a  great 
extent  the  opportunity  for  illegal  employment  of  children 
under  the  Workshop  Act.  Parents  were  content  to 
"  chance "  an  offence  against  the  inadequate  educational 
provisions  of  that  Act,  but  are  now  held  in  check  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  an  offence  not  to  send  a  child  to  school, 
whether  at  work  or  at  home. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1874, 
if  extended  to  all  classes  of  factories  and  workshops,  will 
enable  the  two  Acts  to  work  more  harmoniously  than  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  age  at  which  half- 
time  commences  under  the  present  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  and  the  Education  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  Notices  were  issued  in  some  places 
last  year  on  the  subject,  notably  at  Horsham,  but  the  want 
of  an  executive  power  renders  it  naturally  inoperative.  I 
was  informed  that  a  police  officer  had  been  round  on  the 
subject  near  Chertsey,  but  he  unfortunately  selected  brick- 
fields (which  are  under  the  Workshop  Act)  as  coming  under 
the  definition  of  agricultural  employment,  which  naturally 
created  some  confusion. 

X.  —  Among  points  for  consideration  I  would  beg  to 
suggest  the  following  : — 

That  absolute  sanitary  powers  in  all  classes  of  works 
should  be  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  factories. 

That  no  female  young  person  be  allowed  to  work  in  a 
brickfield.  Having  an  extremely  important  brick  manu- 
facturing disti'ict,  I  am  prepared  to  urge  the  above,  not 
only  from  my  own  experience,  but  from  the  opinions  of 
many  brickmakers,  both  masters  and  men,  themselves.  It 
would  be  going,  perhaps,  too  far  to  exclude  women  alto- 
gether, but  restricting  the  age  of  the  employment  of 
females  to  18,  instead  of  16  as  at  present,  is  not  a  great 
revolution,  and  would,  I  think,  give  young  women  a  better 
chance  of  avoiding  contamination  until  old  enough  to 
become  their  own  mistresses  in  thought  and  action. 

30  &  31  Vict.  c.  103,  modification  25,  sec.  d. — That  the 
weekly  half-holiday,  whether  given  on  the  Saturday  or 
some  other  day,  should  commence  at  2  p.m.,  irrespective  of 
the  hour  of  commencing  work  on  that  day. 

I  think  employers  would  not  be  unprepared  for  this  step, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  half-holiday  commencing  at 
4  p.m.  on  a  dark  winter's  day  is  hardly  a  holiday  at  all. 

30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.  s.  6.  sub-sec.  4.— That  the  statutory 
limitation  as  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday  be  abolished. 
In  all  establishments  where  Saturday  work  is  imperative  up 
till  8  p.m.,  there  should  be  a  compulsory  half-holiday  on 
some  other  day  of  the  week. 

30  &  31  Vict.  c.  103.  and  146.,  permanent  exceptions 
23  and  8. — So  much  of  these  exceptions  as  refers  to  hours 
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of  work  not  exceeding  eight,  is  unnecessary,  and  only 
creates  confusion ;  tlie  wording  is  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  tlie  intention  is  obscure. 

That  the  definition  of  "  factory  "  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  include  quarries,  cement  works,  ropewalks,  and  other 
open-air  premises  as  now  defined  to  be  "  workshops."  The 
Queen's  Bench  has  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the 
present  definition  of  "  factory,"  to  both  quarries  and 
cement  works.  Of  the  former,  I  have  no  exi)erience,  but 
in  the  latter  young  persons  require  protection  as  to  hours 
of  work.  The  question  of  the  fencing  of  dargerous 
machinery  is  important,  and  is  one  on  which  farther 
legislation  may  be  valuable. 


(25.) — From  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Whymper. 

I. — (1.  )  Sub-inspector  since  March  1861.  (2.)  Assistant- 
ins2)ector  since  February  1873. 

(1.)  As  sub-inspector,  I  was  first  appointed  to  Hudders- 
field,  &c.,  including  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Holmlirth, 
Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  Barnsley,  and  north-west  of  Derljy- 
shire,  with  the  addition  subsequently  of  the  Saddleworth 
district  as  far  west  as  Staleybridge.  A  little  later  I  was 
relieved  of  North-west  Derbyshire,  but  took  Noits  and  the 
other  parts  of  Derbyshire  instead. 

On  passing  of  Lace  Factory  Acts,  I  gave  up  Hudders- 
field,  &c.,  and  I  received  a  sub-division  consisting  of  Notts, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Derbyshire  (exclusive  of  north-west 
corner),  and  Sheffield. 

At  mtroduction  of  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  I 
was  moved  to  London,  and  was  intrusted  with  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  the  last  county  of  course  comprising 
London  south  of  the  Thames. 

(2.)  As  assistant-inspector,  I  have  the  west  and  south- 
west of  England.  The  district  consists  of  the  following 
counties  or  parts  of  counties  :  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset, 
Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  Berks,  Oxon,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Shropshire,  Montgomery,  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Brecknock,  Car:narthen,  Pembroke,  Gla- 
morgan. 

I  have  had  charge,  temporary  or  otherwise,  of  2,9  counties, 
or  parts  of  counties. 

H." — The  counties  and  ])arts  of  counties  in  my  ditsrict 
are  enumerated  in  answers  to  Question  L  (supra). 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  in  my  present  district, 
with  occupations  carried  on  in  or  near  them,  are  :  Bristol, 
where  the  occupations  are  very  varied ;  Trowbridge,  &c., 
Frome,  and  Stroud,  woollen  cloths  ;  Worcester,  &c.,  gloves  ; 
Kidderminster,  carpets  ;  Newtown  and  Llanidloes,  woollens; 
Swansea,  tin-plates,  and  various  metals  and  chemicals ; 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  district,  iron  mills,  lilast  furnaces> 
and  mines ;  Barnstaple,  Tiverton,  and  Chard,  lace;  Red- 
ruth, Camborne,  and  district,  mines ;  South  Devon,  pillow 
lace;  CoUumpton,  "Sjc,  paper;  Bridgewater,  bricks;  and 
Yeovil,  gloves. 

There  are  of  course  se\'eral  other  large  towns,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  any  distinctive  industries. 

The  approximate  number  of  factories  under  the  .Acts 
named  may  be  stated  as  : — 

Under  Act  of  1874  '  -  480. 
Under  Act  of  1864  -  170. 
Under  Factory  Act,  1857,  L980. 

The  principal  industries  under  the  "  Worksho]i  "  Acts 
are  : — 

Lace  schools  (pillow  lace). 
Glovers. 

Milhners  and  dressmakers. 
Bricks. 

I  refrain  from  giving  a  general  statement  of  the  whole 
number  of  workshops  in  the  district,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  statement  cannot,  at  present,  be  much  more 
than  a  guess.  But  about  10,000  workshojis  have  been 
visited  ;  and  the  approximate  number  of  workshops  "  in 
certain  industries  which  have  been  visited  up  to  the  present 
time  are : — 

Brickmakers  ....  550 

Glovers       -  -  -  -  -  200 

Hand  weavers  (in  South  V/ ales  only)  -  80 
Lace  schools  -  -  -  -  64 

The  other  visits,  making  up  the  approximate  10,000, 
were  paid  to  persons  carrying  on  the  ordinary  trades,  &c. 
of  country  towns. 

HL — Usual  hours  of  commencement  and  leaving  off : — • 
Textiles. — 6. ,'30  a.m.  to  6  -p.m.,  or  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
with  H  hours  for  meals  ;  or  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  7  a.m.  to 
/  p.m.,  with  2  hours  for  meals.    On  Saturdays  the  hours 
are  according  to  the  Act. 

Dyers,  &c. — Men,  6  to  6  p.m.  Women,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
8  a.m.  to  8  (or  7)  p.m.    Saturdays,  2  p.m. 


Potteries.— 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  6  a.m.  to  5.^0  p  m  In 
some  fine  art  potteries,  7  (8  or  .';)  a.m.  to  6  (or  5^  n  m 
Satiu-days,  2  (or  1.30)  p.m.  i  ■  • 

I  have  hardly  any  other  1864  trades  in  my  district 

Iron  worl<s  (mills  and  forges).— Day  and  night  turns 
the  shifts  changing  on  alternate  weeks,  6  a.m.  to  6  p  m 
and  6  p.m  to  6  a.m. 

Glass.— Boys  4  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  There  are  hardly  anv 
glass  works  in  my  district. 

Tobacco.— 8  a.m.  to  7  (or  6)  p.m.,  with  U  hours  for 
meals.  Saturdays,  8  a.m.  to  2  (or  ii)  p.m.,  with  i  hour 
for  meal  only.  The  occasions  of  leaving  off  at  the  later 
periods  occur  perhaps  two  or  three  times  per  month.  These 
are  the  times  at  a  particular  establishment ;  but  they  are 
I  believe,  a  fair  sample.  ' 
^  Printers  (general).— 7  (or  8)  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  or  7  a.m  to 
6  p.m. 

Printers  (newspaper).— 8  a.m.  to  8  (or  7)  p.m.  The  times 
of  leaving  off  on  Saturdays  vary  very  much ;  but  there  is 
general  tendency  to  get  down  to  an  aggregate  of  54  hours 
per  week. 

Bookbinders.— 8  a.m.  {8.30  to  !))  to  7  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays 
1.30  or  2  p.m.  ^ 

Clothing  and  wearing  apparel.— 8  a.m.  (8.30,  9)  to  8 
(7.30  to  7)  p.m.  Saturdays,  1  to  2  p.m.  or  3  p.m.  or  4  p.m. 
Very  few  begin  before  8  a.m. 

Iron  works  (blast  furnaces).— Day  and  night  turns;  the 
"shifts"  changing  alternate  weeks  (6  a.rn.'to  6  p.m.,  and 

6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.)  Once  a  fortnight  the  men  work  a  long 
turn,  i.e.  6  p.m.  Saturday  to  6  p.m.  Sunday  ;  each  set  by 
this  means  securing  a  rest  of  24  hours  duration  once  a 
fortnight. 

Foundries,  Engineers,  and  Machinists. — An  agfgregate  of 
54  hours  per  week  is  almost  invariable.  One  of  the  more 
frequent  arrangements  is,  6.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  and 
Saturdays  6.30  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.,  less  eight  hours  for 
meals,  or  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Saturdays  6  a.m.  to  1  p.m., 
less  eight  hours  for  meals. 

Tin-plate  works.— 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  summer,  7  a.m.  to 

7  p.m.  winter.    Saturdays,  2  ]).m. 

In  the  mills  of  a  few  tin-plate  works  I  find  three  sets 
have  hitherto  been  employed,  working  the  following  shifts, 
viz.,  6  to  2,  2  to  10,  and  10  to  6. 

Paper. — Boys;  day  :.nd  night  shifts  so  arranged  that 
they  do  not  exceed  60  hours  per  week. 

Women,  during  light;  or  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  in  various  departments,  v/ith  one  hour  for  meals. 
Saturday,  2  p.m. 

''  Workshop  "  Industries. 

Lace  schools.  "  Children,"  I)  a.m.  (or  10  a.m.)  to 
4  (or  5)  p.m.  usually,  with  two  hours  for  rest  in  middle  of 
day,  and  not  at  all  on  Saturdays.  I  believe  no  "  children  " 
exceed  the  6|  hours  a  day  work. 

Young  persons  work  about  eight  or  nine  hours,  with 
various  times  of  commencement  and  leaving,  e.c/.  8.30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  with  two  hours  for  meals,  or  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  two  hours  for  meats,  and  not  at  ail  Saturdays. 

Gloves. — In  Worcestershire  the  "  glovers "  work  in 
cottages  and  very  much  at  their  own  discretion,  but 
visually  short  hours. 

Bricks. — 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    Saturdays,  2  p.m. 

Milliners  and  Dressmakers. — 8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  or  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  ;  in  dull  seasons,  8  (or  9  a.m.)  to  7  (or  8  p.m.) ; 
oil  Saturdays  at  4  p.m.  or  earlier. 


Modifications  (to  what  extent  used). 

Printing  offices,  at  times  - 
Bookbinders,  at  times      -  -  - 

Glass  works,  invariably    .  -  - 

Paper  mills,  almost  invariably 
Iron  works,  &c.,  invariably 
Foundries,  occasionally    .  -  - 

Factories  (various),  to  a  great  extent 


Mod. 

-  13 

-  14 

-  21 

-  22 

-  17 

-  18 

-  25 

"  Modifications "  (retained,  or  otherwise).  Before  en- 
tering into  the  consideration  of  the  several  modifications, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  would  allow  the  hours  of  females  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  protracted  after  9  p.m. ;  and  to 
this  fimitation  I  would  subject  all  the  modifications.  I 
proceed  to  discuss  them  seriatim  : — 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  10.  To 
be  retained.    Reasons  obvious. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  IL  No 
longer  necessary,  those  exigencies  which  demand  con- 
cessions being  otherwise  provided  for. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  12.  Ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  proposed  Act,  except  as  far  as  the 
permission  to  work  8  to  8,  which  should  be  retained. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  13.  Sub- 
stitute (1).    Occasional  overtime  up  to  15  hours  for  young 
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persons  (male)  of  16  years  old.  Substitute  (2).  Night 
work  for  same  on  very  ))rcssing  emergencies.         .  .  „ 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  14.  Un 
fewer  occasions  and  never  after  9  p.m. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  15.  Kc- 
tam.    A  necessary  check  on  overtime. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  16.  Re- 
tain.   Processes  continuous.  tt 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  1/.  Un- 
necessary. Except  as  far  as  it  deals  with  blast  furnaces 
and  iron  mills,  which  retain.  ,.  lo 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  18. 
Necessary.  Retain. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  ly. 
(Included  in  7  of  Act  of  1871.)    To  be  retainexi. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  20.  My 
experience  of  glass-works  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  my 
expressing  an  opinion  on  this  modification. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  21. 
Should  be  inquired  into.  As  far  as  I  know  of  glass  works, 
the  young  persons  (I  am  not  aware  of  any  "children"  in 
my  district)  work  such  hours  as  from  4  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and 
then  leave  oil  entirely.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  these 
hours  should  not  just  as  well  be  worked  between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  or  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  22. 
Should  be  inquired  into.  The  number  of  boys  in  paper 
mills  worked  at  night  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  that  of 
tlie  men  that  I  do  not  see  why  adult  male  labour  should 
not  be  substituted.  I  may  add  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
fo)'  the  inspector  to  ascertain  whether  the  boys  are  really 
kept  within  the  legal  60  hours  per  week. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  23. 
Retain  part  which  refers  to  the  eight  half-holidays.  Annul 
that  part  which  exempts  women  and  young  persons 
working  less  than  eight  hours  from  necessity  of  weekly 
half-holiday. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  24. 
Annul.  Where  machinery,  &c.,  is  dangerous  it  should 
always  be  fenced. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867,  modification  25. 
Retain ;  except  {d)  which  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  new 
Act. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1871,  modification  1.  To  be 
retained,  with  the  limitation  (see  at  commencement)  that 
no  work  be  continued  after  9  p.m. 

With  reference  to  milliners  and  dressmakers,  &c.,  in 
whose  case  it  is,  that  the  effect  of  this  modification  has 
been  chiefly  objected  to,  I  think  its  retention  very  desir- 
able ;  and  this,  in  the  interest  of  the  employed,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  employers.  The  latter  are,  in  these  trades, 
seldom  possessed  of  much  capital,  and  they  would  there- 
fore be  unable,  even  were  it  worth  their  while,  to  enlarge 
their  premises,  and  thus  mal;e  room  for  more  "  hands." 
Nor  do  millinery  and  dressmaking  admit  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  adult  male  labour  for  that  of  females.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  unless  a  certain  elasticity  of  hours  be  per- 
mitted, orders  would  have  either  to  be  declined  altogether, 
or  they  would  be  completed  off  the  premises,  at  the  girls' 
own  homes,  with  absolute  freedom  from  control,  and  under 
conditions  probably  less  favourable  to  health  than  are  those 
of  the  milliners'  establishments.  And  this,  previous  to  the 
1871  Act,  was  what  actually  happened.  1  well  remember 
the  exultation  with  which  employer  after  employer  was  in 
the  habit  of  explaining  to  me  how  easily  they  had  by  this 
means  evaded  the  Act ;  with  a  result,  they  would  continue, 
hurtful  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  workwomen. 

With  reference  to  brickmakers,  I  do  not  at  all  see  how 
this  modification  could  possibly  be  discarded. 

IV. — ^I  do  not  think  that  any  industries  under  the  Acts 
of  1864  and  1867  sho-ild  be  brought  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874 ;  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  such  an  extension  of  the  Act  of  1874  is  not 
wanted.  The  unfavourable  conditions  (heat,  damp,  &c.) 
do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  the  works  under  1864 
Act  and  1867  Act ;  nor  is  the  female  and  youthful  labour 
so  dependant  on  mechanical  power. 

2.  Because  in  majority  of  1867  factories,  men  are  chiefly 
employed ;  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  agitate  for  them- 
selves ;  the  hours  of  the  women.  Sec,  of  course  following 
those  of  the  men. 

3.  Because  it  is  undesirable  to  put  any  further  restric- 
tions on  production. 

It  might,  however,  be  desirable  to  make  further  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  work  in  potteries,  in  view  of  the 
great  heat  of  some  processes,  and  the  unhealthy  nature  of 
others  ;  and  while  expressing  unwilhngness  to  extend  the 
general  provisions  of  1874  to  other  factories,  1  would  raise 
the  "full-time"  age  to  14  years,  and  the  "  half-time  "  age 
to  10  years  (except  in  certain  industries),  under  some  such 


plan  as  I  venture  to  propose  in  answer  to  the  rest  of  this 
question. 

I  would  repeal  existing  legislation,  and  ])ass  one  com- 
prehensive Act,  by  which  regulations  similar  for  the  most 
part,  to  those  of  present  Factory  Acts  should  be  applied  to 
all  places  (both  workshops  and  iactories);  modifications,  to 
meet  necessities  of  particular  trades,  being  introduced  in  a 
schedule,  either  absolutely  or  at  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  might  be  : — 

Hours,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.       Saturdays,  2  p.m. 
or  7    „    to  7    „  „       3^  „ 

or  8    „    to  8    „  _  „       3  „ 

(This  last  system  being  at  discretion  of  Secretary  of 
State.) 

Meals. — 1|  hours  on  first  five  days  of  week,  and  half 
hour  on  Saturday,  except  in  1874  factories,  where  meals 
should  remain  as  at  present. 

Ages  for  full  time.- — 14  years,  except  when  educational 
certificate  is  produced  by  child  at  13. 

Ages  for  half  time. — 10  years,  except  in  certain  smajll 
trades  (to  be  defined),  where  the  age  should  continue  to  be 
8  years. 

Surgical  certificates. — Should  be  absolutely  necessary 
only  for  "  half-timers  ;"  for  "  full  timers  "  a  birth  certificate 
might  under  certain  conditions  be  substituted  at  option  of 
employer.    (But  see  answer  to  question  VIII.) 

Registering  and  registers. — Only  half-timers  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and  I  would  exempt  a  number  of  the  small  trades 
(to  be  defined)  from  the  obligation  to  keep  registers  at  all. 

Schooling. — To  be  under  regulations  similar  to  those 
required  by  Act  of  1874. 

Modifications. — 1  would  propose  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  extent  that  these  had  been  found  necessary,  with  the 
view  of  simplifying  them  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
them  ;  but  see  question  III.,  siipra. 

Dangerous  machinery. — The  provisions  with  reference  to 
fencing  machinery  to  be  extended  to  all  factories  under  the 
new  Act. 

V.  — The  chief  occupations  not  now  under  Government 
or  statutory  regulations,  which  are  known  to  me,  are  those 
of:— 

(1.)  Persons  employed  in  serving  in  retail  shops. 

(2.)  Errand-boys. 

(3.)  Boys  in  canal  boats. 
(As  the  labour  of  agricultural  children  is  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  made  conditional  iipon  a  certain  amount  of 
schooling,  I  presume  they  would  not  be  within  the  scoi^e 
of  this  question.) 

(1.)  shop-girls,  &c. — As  regards  the  females  employed  in 
retail  shops ;  although  I  acknowledge  that  the  hours  are 
often  long,  and  that  the  work  tends  to  produce  certain 
specific  ailments,  I  think  tliat  the  remedy  had  better  be  left 
to  time,  and  to  the  gradual,  though  certain,  advance  of 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  shorter  hours,  shown  as  it  already 
is  by  the  early  closing  of  shops  in  the  west-end  of  London 
and  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  statutory  restrictions 
would  be  extremely  difficult  of  enforcement,  since  they 
would  come  for  the  first  time,  intoioimediate  and  evident 
opposition  to  the  habits  and  (I  may  almost  say)  necessities 
of  the  public.  The  present  restrictions  upon  "  handicrafts  " 
do  not  prevent  the  public  from  shopping ;  they  only  oblige 
it  to  wait  a  longer  time  for  the  completion  of  its  orders. 
Were  the  shop-girls  stopped  and  the  shops  consequently 
shut  up  at  a  certain  hour,  the  public  would,  except  between 
certain  hours,  be  prevented  from  giving  its  orders  at  all. 
Moreover,  so  much  shopping  is  in  some  districts  done  late, 
that  compulsory  closing  might  almost  ruin  the  trader.  The 
nature  of  the  employment,  though  it  has  its  evils,  is  far 
from  being  altogether  irksome,  or  unhealthy.  There  is 
change,  there  is  movement,  there  is  excitement,  there  is 
usually  a  healthy  atmosphere ;  conditions  not  unfrequently 
wanting  in  tire  factory  and  the  workshop. 

(2.)  Errand-boys. — I  do  not  see  my  way  to  enforce 
rules  for  regulating  the  hours  of  errand-boys.  The 
Education  Act  of  course  provides,  or  will  provide, 
for  their  schooling ;  but  it  would  appear  impossible  to 
follow  them  out  of  doors,  where,  as  their  name  implies, 
most  of  their  work  is  done.  Besides,  running  about,  if 
within  any  kind  of  reasonable  limits,  is  certainly  not 
unhealthy. 

(3.)  Boys  in  canal  boats. — About  this  employment  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have  read ;  and 
as  I  understand  the  wish  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to 
be,  to  elicit  only  what  has  come  within  one's  own  ex- 
perience, I  refrain  from  any  opinion  it. 

VI.  — If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  "  half-time 
"  system"  named  in  this  question, is  meant  to  include  the 
schooling  under  the  "  Workshop  Act,"  I  fear  I  must 
describe  this  "  workshop  "  schooling  as  little  better  than  a 
farce.    It  has  two  main  faults ;  viz, : 
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(1.)  That  the  i'e(|uii'e(l  10  hours  per  week  may  he  made 
up  hy  two  days'  attendance  of  live  hours  each  day. 

(2.)  That  they  may  also  be  made  up  hy  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  only  two  liours  each  day. 

In  the  former  case  [i.e.  that  of  two  days  at  five  hours 
each  day),  the  child  undergoes  a  i'ull  amount  of  lessons 
on  two  days,  with  all  the  other  days  in  which  to  forget 
them,  missing  of  course  the  lessons  of  the  intervening 
days.  In  short,  surfeit  is  followed  by  starvation.  The 
fitful  nature  of  tlie  attendance  prevents  the  pupil  from 
acquiring  any  habits  of  application,  while  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  learnt,  becomes  useless  as  a  part  of  any 
systematic  teaching.  This  latter  objection  applies,  if 
possil^le,  more  strongly  in  the  second  case  [i.e.  two  hours  a 
day  on  eacii  school  day),  where  the  child  may  be  summoned 
away  by  the  parent  the  very  moment  the  necessary  two 
hoiu'S  are  completed,  very  ]jrobably  in  the  middle  of  a 
lesson,  and  regardless  though  there  be  yet  another  hour 
remaining  of  the  regular  school  time. 

I  think  the  attendance  shovdd  (with  the  exceptions 
allowed  by  the  Act  1874),  be  at  a  school  recognised  by  the 
Education  Department.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  "workshop"  children  attend  schools,  which  though 
one  can  hardly  disqualify  the  teacher,  one  feels  to  be  as 
nearly  useless  as  may  be.  Whether  the  inducement  is 
that  they  are  chea]iei',  or  that  the  mistress  sees  her  interest 
in  not  too  carefully  noting  the  absences,  at  any  rate  the 
children  sufE'er. 

I  see  no  reason,  why  under  a  new  Act  both  the  school 
attendance  and  the  school  certificate  should  not  be  such 
as  are  at  present  reqviired  under  the  Factory  Acts ;  and 
most  certainly  I  should  propose  to  annul  two  of  the  edu- 
cational conditions  of  the  present  Workshop  Act;  viz., 
sec.  14  (1),  and  sec.  K!. 

By  these  (1),  the  schooling  is  made  conditional  upon  the 
child  having  been  employed  the  whole  week  ; 

(2.)  And  the  occupier  need  only  obtain  the  certificate  if 
the  child  has  been  employed  a  fortnight  altogether. 

There  is  vei-y  great  difficulty  in  proving  these  facts  before 
magistrates  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  the  sub-inspectors 
are  unwilling  to  take  such  cases  at  all. 

VII. — Before  I  answer  this  question,  I  would  remark 
that  there  are  two  different  ways  in  which  these  Acts  may 
be  enforced.  Should  it  be  considered  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  rare  and  isolated 
instances  of  slight  irregularity  could  never  take  place 
without  an  approximate  certainly  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment, then  a  large  increase  of  the  staff  would  evidently  be 
necessary.  If  on  the  contrary,  it  is  thought  that  the 
objects  of  the  law  will  have  been  attained,  if  the  super- 
vision is  sufficient  to  prevent  these  rare  irregularities  from 
being  multiplied  to  an  amount  which  might  involve  any- 
thing like  systematic  hardship,  or, positive  injiu-y  to  women 
and  children,  then  I  think  that  the  jjresent  staff,  with 
certain  modifications  and  a  not  considerable  increase  of 
numbers,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  required. 
At  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence of  my  own  districts  (past  and  present)  only,  and  for 
all  that  I  know,  there  may  be  some  other  places,  where 
special  arrangements  may  be  desirable. 

I  venture  to  descrilie  the  modifications  of  the  staff  which 
I  would  suggest ;  and  I  append  my  reasons  for  suggesting 
them. 

(1.)  One  chief,  to  be  a  permanent  official  in  the  Home 
Office,  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Factory  Acts,  directing,  and  responsible  for, 
the  work  of  the  whole  staff. 

Reasons. —  I  venture  to  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  give 
reasons  for  the  propriety  of  having  but  one  cliief.  Nothing 
can  be  more  objectionaljle  than  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  Acts  of  a  restrictive  character,  and  this 
uniformity  can  hardly  be  secured  by  any  other  arrangements 
than  the  above. 

(2.)  Assistant-inspectors. — Oflicials  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate instructions  of  the  chief,  and  responsible,  to  him  for 
tlie  work  of  the  sub-inspectors.  Tliey  are  to  relieve  the 
chief  of  those  active  duties  of  supervision,  which  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Acts  and  the  substitution  of  one  inspector 
for  four  (the  original  number)  would  render  him  no  longi-r 
able  to  perform  in  person.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
frequently  engaged  in  joining  in  the  inspections  of  the  sub- 
inspectors,  and  observing  their  system  of  work.  The 
appointment  of  these  officers  should  be  mentioned  in  any 
new  Act,  as  there  seems  at  present  to  be  a  douljt  as  to 
their  legal  status,  which  much  impairs  their  usefulness.  To 
have  se])arate  districts,  but  to  reside  at  head-cpiarters. 

Reasons. — It  may  seem  contradictory,  that  they  should 
have  separate  districts  and  yet  reside  at  head-tpiarters.  I 
think  they  should  have  separate  districts,  because  they 
would  otherv^ise  be  wanting  in  the  local  knowledge  needful 


for  supervising  the  work  and  the  expenses  of  the  sub- 
inspectors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  essential  to  their 
efficiency,  that  the  sedentary  and  clerical  part  of  their  duties 
shoukl  he  performed,  not  in  the  comparative  isolation  of 
then-  district,  but  at  head-quarters,  with  the  opportunity  of 
constant  communication  with  the  chief.  If  these  officers, 
by  whose  agency  the  views  of  the  chief  are  to  exercise 
their  miluence  on  the  whole  staff,  have  not  themselves  the 
Iiest  naeans  of  ascertaining  and  assimilating  those  views, 
the  uniformity  of  administration  aimed  at  l)y  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  chief  is  entirely  missed.  '  There  is  also 
another  advantage  in  the  assistants  coming  down  to  the 
sub-mspcctors  direct  from  head-quarters,  viz.,  that  they 
would^  have  much  greater  authority  as  immediate  rejire- 
seutatives  of  the  departmental  head,  than  as  secondary 
officials  with  means  of  information,  &c.,  but  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  those  of  the  sub-inspectors  themselves. 

(3.)  Sub-inspectors. — The  functions  of  the  sub-inspectors 
would  remain  the  same  as  at  present ;  but  I  think  it  jios- 
sible  to  materially  reduce  their  number  b.y,  in  many  in- 
stances, increasing  the  size  of  their  present  sub-divisions  ; 
although  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  staff  would  be 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  second  proposal,  upon  which 
I  make  this  reduction  conditional,  viz.,  that  a  junior  sub- 
inspector  should  he  attached  to  each  sub-division.  My 
reasons  I  will  give  under  the  next  head. 

(4.)  Junior  sub-insiiectors. — One  to  be  attached  to  each 
su1)-inspector's  division,  and  to  act  under  his  instructions. 
To  be  of  same  social  position  as  rest  of  staff. 

Reasons. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  our  work,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  but  little  experience  is  necesary.  I  will 
especially  instance  the  visitation  of  the  great  majority  of 
workshops,  and  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  overtime. 
It  is  jirolmble,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  sub-inspectors 
consider  the  above-named  duties  to  be  rather  irksome  and 
imintcresting.  Now,  with  officials  like  the  sub-inspectors  of 
factories,  whom  (organise  as  you  may),  you  can,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  only  partially  supervise^  it  is 
surely  as  well  to  remove,  where  possible,  that  prolific  cause 
of  inefficiency — a  dislike  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 
The  addition  of  the  junior  to  each  division  affords  the  very 
opjiortunity  that  is  wanted  for  this  end.  The  distasteful 
work  can  be  entrusted  him.  Fresh  in  his  appointment 
he  will,  at  first  and  for  some  time,  willingly  undertake  all 
that  he  is  asked  to  do.  The  novelty  of  his  situation  will 
usually  jirevent  his  conceiving  the  notion  that  his  work  is 
beneath  him  ;  and  it  will  be  only  after  he  has  gradually 
actpiircd  the  experience  and  the  seniority,  which  tit  him  to 
Ije  trusted  alone,  that  he  will,  in  his  turn,  sicken  of  these 
simpler  duties,  and  wish  to  get  them  done  for  hiin  by  a 
subordinate.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  by  relieving  the 
sub-inspector  of  what  is  distasteful,  that  the  assistance  of  a 
junior  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  former.  The  sul)- 
ins]iector  will  Ije  less  likely  to  flog  in  his  own  work,  when 
he  feels  that  he  is  doing  it  liefore  a  witness,  who  looks 
to  him  for  an  example ;  while  the  increased  size  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  the  fact  that  he  is  thought  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  have  a  subordinate,  vvill  make  him  think  more 
highly  of  his  position,  and  more  clearly  feel  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  conclusion,  two  more  observations  may  be  made. 

One  is,  that  those  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
large  increase  of  the  present  staff,  seem_  to  forget  that  a 
vast  majority  of  workshops  will  not  require  'to  be  visited 
a  second  time.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  the  working  hours 
of  women  and  young  persons  that  the  Acts  affect  the 
majority  at  all;  and  even  then,  they  do  Init  authoritatively 
require  what  is,  in  most  instances,  already  the  custom  of 
the  trade.  No  doubt  the  larger  the  staff  the  sooner  will 
these  preliminary  visits  have  been  finished  off,  but  if  my 
view  be  correct,' this  greater' rapidity  will  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  the  creation  of  an  army  of  oflicials  to 
meet  a  merely  temporary  emergency.  These  would  have 
either  to  be  sent  about  their  business  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
gency is  over,  or  to  be  retained  with  nothing  wliatever  for 
them  to  do. 

In  the  second  jjlace,  I  would  suggest  that  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  a  visit  to  ordinary  retail  shops  (which 
compose  in  mimy  districts  the  bulk  of  the  workshops),  is 
very  different  from  that  taken  up  by  the  inspection  of  a 
large  or  even  of  an  ordinary  factory.  In  making  a  return 
fbi''"Parliamcnt  of  those  visited  by  myself  in  the  year  ending 
;Hlst  March  18/4,  I  stated  the  number  of  both  classes  at 
between  1,600  and  1,700.  Had  these  all  been  factories, 
instead  of  factories  and  workshops  together,  the  total 
would  not  have  been  so  large  ;  or  it  would  have  represented 
a  much  greater  expenditure  of  time.  Again,  on  the  very 
last  occasion  in  February  and  March,  when  I  undeitouk  a 
systematic  visitation  of  the  Lristol  workshoj-s,  the  sub- 
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inspector  and  I  visited  486  places  in  fifteen  working  days, 
and  that  without  any  unusual  exertion. 


^ETTZ^r^^-^-  and  bomprehensive  Act, 
act  the  surgical  certificate  for  all  "  half-t>mers  because 
I  conceive  that  the  younger  the  person,  the  greater^tW 


vanta-e  of  the  skilled  opinion.  But  as  regards  ful  - 
"  timers,''  I  would  allow  the  substitution  of  the  birth 
ceScat;  for  the  surgical  certificate,  at  he  option  of  the 
employer,  because  if,  as  I  think,  it  is  both  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  require  the  latter  of  every  employer,  it  is 
S  e  to  allow  the' option  to  all  than  to  attempt  to  draw 
elaborate,  distinctions,  which  if  not  arbiti-ary,  would  be 

"'^iTakVthiflatter  recommendation  only  after  much  hesi- 
tation, seeing  as  I  do,  not  a  few  advantages  (co  lateral  an^ 
other)  in  the  present  system  of  surgical  certificates  ;  and  m 
makinc  it,  I  am  influenced  by  the  belief  that  its  adoption 
would  result  in  things  remaining  very  much  as  they  are, 
especially  in  the  larger  establishments;  those  "'ho  have 
hitherto  been  compelled  to  provide  the  surgical  certificate 
continuing  to  do  so,  though  the  compulsion  might  no  longer 

^""l  see  no  objection  (except  indeed  in  the  repugnance  of 
many  of  the  surgeons)  to  the  memorandum,  which,  m  the 
cases  of  the  smaller  occupiers,  allows  the  certificate  to  be 
given  at  the  surgeon's  residence,  instead  of  at  the  factory. 
I  know  of  no  instances  where  it  has  led  to  personation, 
and  I  have  no  lear  tiiat  it  will  do  so. 

The  amount  of  tiie  fee  (6ti)  payable  when  the  certificate 
is  so  granted,  is  certainly  very  small ;  and  I  cannot  wonder 
at  the  objections  to  it  offered  by  the  surgeons.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  intolerable  that  any  larger  sum  should  be 
exacted  from  some  wretched  man  (perhaps  struggling  lor 
his  very  subsistence),  merely  because  he  chances  to  employ 
a  lad  or  girl  under  16  years.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  it  may  . 
be  assumed  that  there  is  less  evil  in  a  slight  wound  to  the 
professional  self-respect  of  the  surgeon,  than  m  enforcing 
a  higher  payment,  which  might  endanger  the  employer  s 
daily  bread.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  choice  of  one  of 
the  alternatives  does  not  settle  the  matter.  In  many  places, 
the  dislike  of  the  surgeons  to  the  sixpenny  fee  has  been  so 
great,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  gentiemen  who 
would  accept  the  appointment,  and  as  a  consequence,  we 
are  in  those  places  without  certifying  surgeons  at  all.  In 
these  places  the  option  given  to  substitute  the  birth  certi- 
ficate for  that  of  the  surgeon  would  be  specially  useful. 

I  do  not  append  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
certifying  surgeons,  as  the  sub-inspectors  will  have  fur- 
nished them  in  their  answers  to  this  part  of  the  question. 

IX —I  think  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  has  been  to  famiharise  the  minds  of 
parents  and  employers  with  the  idea  of  the  compulsory 
education  of  children  ;  while  its  administration  has  in  more 
than  one  respect  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
factory  inspectors.  More  often  than  not,  when  we  begin  to 
impress  upon  those  concerned  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
children  to  school,  we  are  mistaken  for  school  board  officials, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  we  are  insisting  upon  an  "  every 
"  day  and  all  day  "  attendance.  A  certain  amount  of  re- 
lief is  therefore  felt,  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  we  ask 
much  less  than  that,  and  that  even  the  schooling  which  we 
do  require,  is  conditional  upon  wage-getting  employment. 
We  are  in  short  able  to  show  that  we  are  much  less  hard 
upon  them  than  is  the  school  hoard,  and  our  demands  are 
the  less  unwillingly  complied  with. 

Moreover,  we  have  to  thank  the  school  boards  for  much 
help  in  work  which  is  properly  our  own.  At  Bristol  espe- 
cially, I  frequently  receive  names  and  addresses  of  children, 
whom  then-  visitors  have  ascertained  to  be  employed  in 
workshops  without  the  necessary  school  attendance.  We 
have  then  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  to  the  places  suggested, 
and  take  what  steps  may  seem  necessary,  instead  of  having 
had  previously  to  ferret  out  the  places  ourselves.  I  may 
remark  here,  what  should  have  been  included  in  answer  to 
question  VII.,  viz,,  that  this  help  (considerable  already  and 
destined  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  school  board  prin- 
ciple) must  go  far  towards  enabling  a  comparatively  small 
factory  staff  (such  as  I  have  suggested)  to  carry  out  effici- 
ently the  heavier  part  of  its  workshop  duties. 

The  only  influence  which  I  have  recognised  as  being 
exercised  upon  our  factory  and  workshop  children  by  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act,  1873,  arises  from  the  fact  tiiat 
the  latter  has  been,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  dead  letter. 
Children  who  _ might  otherwise  have  been  employed  in 
handicrafts  or  in  other  restricted  labour,  are  said  at  present 
to  go  to  the  fields,  because  there  they  enjoy  a  happy 
immunity  from  inquisitive  officials  and  educational 
troubles. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  Mines  Acts  I  have  nothing  to 
observe,  there  being  in  my  "  mine  districts  "  so  few  factory 


and  workshop  trades  which  employ  children.  In  fact, 
mine  is  anything  but  a  "  half-time  "  district  altogether. 

X.  —  I  would  suggest  the  following,  as  having  occasioned 
difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another  : — 

(1.)  Absence  of  definition  of  the  word  "  premises  "  in 
Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867,  sec.  3.  sub-sec.  7- 

This  word,  according  to  a  late  decision  (Redgrave  v. 
Lee),  seems  not  to  include  an  establishment  in  which, 
though  there  may  be  a  sufficiently  evident  enclosure  or  out- 
ward boundary,  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  open  air, 
and  part  under  cover.  A  doubt  is  therefore  thrown  upon 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  brickfields,  and  a  "  cement 
works "  was  in  the  case  named  decided  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Factory  Acts,  although  over  50  persons  were 
employed. 

(2.)  Absence  of  definition  of  "occupier"  (Workshops 
Regulation  Act,  1867). 

In  brickfields  especially,  where  the  owner  of  tlie  field 
and  of  the  plant "  lets  them  to  a  "  contractor,"  who  is  to 
make  bricks  for  him  at  so  much  per  thousand,  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two  persons,  iriz., 
the  owner  or  the  contractor,  is  "occupier"  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

(3.)  The  conditions  (mentioned  in  VII.)  that  children 
must  have  been  employed  a  whole  week  in  order  to  make 
the  schooling  compulsory,  and  that  they  must  have  been 
employed  a  fortnight  in  all  to  make  the  production  of  the 
school  certificate  necessary. 

(4.)  The  exemption  from  necessity  of  giving  the  weekly 
half-holiday  in  places  where  not  more  than  five  persons 
are  employed  in  making  articles  to  be  sold  retail  on  the 
premises. 

This  exemption  appears  to  be  quite  arbitrary,  and  has 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  productive  of  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  jealousy. 

(5.)  Tihe  doubt,  whether  the  Bakehouse  Act  applies  solely 
to  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  the  bread  or  biscuits  are 
baked,  and  not  to  those  other  parts  of  a  wholesale  biscuit 
manufactory,  in  which  the  various  incidental  processes  are 
carried  on,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  includes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  bakehouse,  all  the  premises  which  com- 
pose the  establishment.  In  the  former  case,  the  Factory  or 
Workshop  Acts  would  regulate  all  the  premises,  except 
the  actual  bakehouse,  while  in  the  latter  case  they  (the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts)  would  have  no'  application 
at  all. 


(26.) — From  Mk.  Sub-Inspector  Bowling. 


I.  — I  received  my  ajipointment  as  sub-inspector  of  fac- 
tories in  June  1868,  and  was  sent  to  Liverpool  to  take 
charge  of  the  Liverpool  district,  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  South-west  Lancashire.  While  in  Liverpool  I  had  also 
the  temporary  care  of  a  portion  of  the  Stockport  district, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  Cheshire,  from  Birkenhead 
to  Crewe.  In  April  1871  I  removed  from  Liverpool  to 
Birmingham,  and  since  then  have  had  charge  of  the 
nin'thern  district  of  that  town. 

II.  — The  whole  of  my  district  is  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  the  only  centres  of  industry  are  Birmingham  and 
Tam  worth. 

The  principal  occupation  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1874 
is  the  manufacture  of  tape  at  Tamworth,  in  which  there  are 
7  factories  at  work.  There  are  also  in  Birmingham  2  small 
elastic  web  factories  ;  total,  9  factories.  Under  the  Act 
of  1864,  there  are  at  Tamworth  2  large  pottery  works,  and 
at  Birmingham  3  factories  where  casting  pots  are  made, 
I  percussion  cap  factory,  1  lucifer  match  factory,  and 
1  paper-staining  factory ;  total,  8  factories.  Under  the 
Act  of  1867,  with  its  amending  Acts  of  1870  and  1871, 
there  is  almost  every  variety  of  hardware  manufacture,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Occupation.  No.  of  Factories. 

Axle-trees  and  railway  wheels  -  -  -  4 

Brass  foundries          -          -  -  -  60 

Bedsteads  and  safes    -          -  -  -  14  . 

Buttons          -          -          -  -  .  -  14 

Chandeliers  and  gas  fittings    -  -  -  13 

Electro-plate  -         -          -  -  -  31 

Engineers  and  machinists       -  -  -  40 

Grinders,  polishers,  and  metal  spinners  -  64 

Glass  (including  glass  cutters)  -  -  38 

Guns  -          -          -          -  -  -  4 

Iron  founders  -          -          -  -  -  20 

Jewellery  in  all  its  branches    -  -  -  55 

Lamps           -          -          -  -  -  4 

Carried  forward       -       -       -  361 
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Occupation.  No.  ol' Factories. 

Brought  forward       -  -  -  361 

Military  and  naval  ornaments  -  -  -  4 

Metal-rolling,  tubes,  and  wire  -  -  -34 

Nails,  cut  and  cast      -          -  -  -  10 

Nuts,  bolts,  screws,  and  rivets  -  -  -  10 

Pins    -          -          -          -  -  -  7 

Letter-press  printing  and  bookbinding  -  32 

Sewing  machines        -          -  -  -  7 

Stamping,  piercing,  and  die-sinking  -  -  10 

Steel  pens,  pencils,  and  pen-holders  -  -  10 

Tin  and  iron  plate,  and  japanning  -  -  10 

Tools  and  steel  toy  making     -  -  -  (i 

Umbrellas  and  umbrella  furniture  -  -  4 

Total       -  -  -  505 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  occupations  there 
are  : — Gas  stoves,  Jews'  harps,  crinolines  and  under- 
clothing, tailors  and  clothiers,  swords,  mdia-rubber,  hooks 
and  eyes,  galvanised  iron,  lead,  cigars,  hinges,  confec- 
tionery, coach  iron,  electro-plating  and  gilding,  ore  grind- 
ing, copper  kettles,  dyeing,  gold  and  silver  beating,  wood 
turning,  nickel  and  cobalt,  saw-mills,  thimbles,  locks, 
corkscrews,  mediteval  metal,  paiiier  mache,  nut-crackers, 
buckle  tongs,  chocolate,  horse-clippers,  chains,  steel,  car- 
riage handles,  clocks,  blinds,  paper  bags,  photographic 
apparatus,  braces  and  belts,  book  clas])s,  boilers,  pearl  and 
tortoise-shell,  mathematical  instruments,  bviilders,  stay 
husks,  curtain  hooks,  and  paper  mills. 

There  are  in  these  occupations  about  80  factories. 

,M,  No.  of  Factories. 
1  hus  there  are,   

Under  Factory  A.ct  of  1874    -  -  -  !) 

1864  -  -  8 

„  „         1867,  with  its  amend- 

ing Act      -----  585 

Total  number  of  factories    -  -  602 

The  principal  industries  under  the  Workshops  Act  are, — 
Brushes,  brass  dressing  and  finishing,  1)Iack  ornaments, 
chasing  chandeliers  and  gas-fittings,  coffin  furniture,  dress- 
making, miUinery  and  bonnets,  die-sinking  and  forging, 
electro-plate  and'  plating  and  gilding,  engraving,  enamel- 
ling, files  and  file  cutting,  guns  and  pistols,  glass  en- 
graving, etching  and  cutting,  gold  and  silver  beating,  gold 
and  silversmiths,  jewellery,  jewellery  cases,  ivory,  pearl,  and 
tortoise-shell,  iron  and  tin  plate  and  japanning,  litho- 
graphic printing,  lapidaries,  lamps,  leather  work,  including 
saddlery  and  harness,  letter  cutting,  opticians,  paper 
boxes,  jjacking  cases,  rules  and  tapes,  rose  engine  turning, 
stamping,  piercing,  and  die  sinking,  saw-mills,  steel  toys, 
wood  tiu'niug,  watches,  movements  and  hands,  wedding 
rings,  writing-desks,  bags  and  cases,  and  wire  work. 

There  are  in  my  district  in  the  above  occupations  about 
2,000  workshops. 

III. — In  the  factories  coming  under  the  Act  of  1874,  the 
usual  hours  are  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

In  those  under  the  1864  Act,  the  hours  vary  from  6  and 
7  a.m.  to  6  and  7  j'.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals. 

In  the  factories  under  the  1867  Act,  the  hours  vary  very 
much.  In  most  of  the  iron  foundries  and  engineers  and  nut 
and  bolt  works  the  nine  Irours  system  is  observed,  but  this 
system  is  worked  differently  in  different  shops,  the  chief 
object  being  to  make  a  week  of  54  hours.  In  some  works 
short  days  are  made  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  14  hours 
being  niade  between  the  two  days,  and  work  not  com- 
mencing on  Monday  till  9  a.m.,  and  40  hours  is  made  up 
of  ten  hours  a  day  on  the  other  four  days  of  the  week, 
either  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 

In  other  cases  fH  hours  are  made  on  the  first  five  days 
of  the  week  between  6.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturdays  (^h  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  nut  and  bolt  works,  I  know  of  no 
factories  in  which  women  are  employed  where  the  nine 
hours'  system  is  ol)served.  With  regard  to  the  bulk  of 
the  other  factories  under  the  1867  Act,  especially  those 
where  women  are  employed,  I  may  say,  generally,  that  the 
hours  are  from  7  »nd  8  a.m.  to  6  and  7  p.m.,  closing  at 
1  and  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

In  the  workshops  coming  under  the  A'orkshops  Act, 
the  usual  hours  of  work  may  be  said  to  be  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  varying  on  Satiudays  from  8  to  2,  3,  and  4  p.m., 
but  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  Act  every  sort  of  irregu- 
larity exists  whenever  any  pressiu-e  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  work,  and  I  ha\-e  frequently  found  work  going  on  at 
10  p.m. 


There  is  but  little  overtime  made  under  any  of  the  statu- 
tory modifications.  Dressmakers  are  the  most  frequent 
applicants  for  permission,  and,  with  the  almanac  makers 
anci  prmters  are,  I  think,  the  only  ones  who  ever  apply. 
Unfortunately,  apphcations  for  perrnission  to  work  overtime 
are  not  required  to  be  made  through  the  sub-inspectors,  so 
that  we  are  very  often  ignorant  of  what  overtime  is  being 
made  in  our  districts. 

I  think  that  under  the  statutory  modifications  the 
aaiount  of  overtime  which  may  be  made  is  excessive.  To 
allow  young  girls  of  14  (or  any  girls  or  women  at  all)  to 
work  1 4  hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week,  seems  to  me  quite 
beyond  the  mark,  especially  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and 
milliners.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  all  cases  not 
more  than  3  days  a  week,  nor  more  than  2  consecutively, 
should  be  allowed  for  overtime.  I  would  limit  the  number 
of  days  to  .5  a  month,  or  60  in  the  year. 

Any  further  modifications  seem  to  me  very  undesirable. 
I  believe  that  the  larger  the  modifications  the  greater  is  the 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  on  all  sides. 

ly. —  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  factories  in  my  district 
now  under  the  1867  Act,  could  not  with  advantage  be 
brought  under  the  Act  of  1874,  because  I  think  the  com- 
pulsory meal  time  after  4^  hours  v/ork  unnecessary  in  the 
Birmingham  factories.  It  would  quite  upset  the'  present 
.'ystem  of  working,  and  would  cause  nothing  but  irritation 
among  both  em|iloyer  and  employed.  The  works  in  the  Bir- 
mingham factories  is  very  ditferent  from  what  it  is  in  the 
textile  districts.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  hand  labour,  and 
it  is  scarcely  even  of  the  same  incessant  character  as  it  is 
in  textile  factories.  Most  of  the  operatives  in  Birmingham 
carry  with  them  to  their  work  more  or  less  of  food,  and 
and  there  are  plenty  of  intervals  in  the  day's  work  in  which 
they  can  eat  it  in  comparative  comfort.  The  women 
get  their  tea  made  hot  for  them  in  the  factory,  and  lunch 
and  tea  time  is  a  common  institution.  To  fix  a  hard  and 
fast  time  just  when  they  shall  have  their  food  would  in  my 
opinion  be  a  very  unnecessary  and  unpopular  step. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  line  of  distinction  between 
factories  and  workshops  is  desu-able  in  my  district.  I  am 
siu-e  I  could  administer  one  Act  a  little  less  rigid  than  the 
Factory  Acts  and  much  more  so  than  the  Workshops  Acts  in 
all  places  alike.  The  conditions  of  labovu"  in  the  Birmingham 
factories  and  workshops  are  identical,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
reasons  for  two  different  labour  regulating  laws.  What  is 
wanted  is  one  law,  the  basis  of  which  should  be  that  in  all 
industries  coming  under  its  provisions,  the  labour  of  young 
persons  and  women  shall  not  exceed  10  hours  a  day. 
Such  hours  to  be  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and 
7  p.m.*  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  On  Saturdays  either 
between  7  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
or  between  8  a.m.  and  3  ]).m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  a  meal 
after  12  noon.  Children  to  work  not  more  than  five  hours 
a  day,  such  hours  to  be  made  either  in  the  forenoon,  or 
afternoon,  not  in  both.  Forenoon  and  afternoon  sets  to 
change  weekly.  On  such  a  Imsis  as  this  I  thoroughly 
believe  an  Act  might  be  framed  which  could  he  readily 
applied  to  all  factories  and  workshops  in  my  district.  The 
present  Workshops  Act  I  consider  so  entirely  bad,  as  to  be 
past  amending. 

v.— There  are  some  occupations  with  regard  to  which  I 
think  evidence  should  Ije  taken  as  to  the  ad^asability  or 
otherwise  of  placing  them  under  the  regulations  of  factory 
law.  One,  that  carried  on  in  bakehouses,  is  under  some 
little  statutory  regulation,  but  only  as  to  points  purely 
sanitary.  It  will  iie  found  that  the  hours  of  work  are  often 
very  trying-,  especially  to  young  people ;  at  the  same  time, 
happily,  i'n  Birmingham  the  labour  of  women  and  young 
persons  is  but  little  made  use  of.  There  are  in  the  borough 
340  bakehouses,  and  in  all  these  15  women  only,  5  female 
young  persons,  and  27  male  young  persons  are  employed, 
the  youngest  being  14  years  of  age.  I  have  fi'om  tune  to 
time'  received  complaints  of  young  persons  bemg  kept  at 
work  for  very  long  hours. 

Another  occupation  is  that  of  females  and  young  persons 
retail  shops,  especially  iu  drapers  and  milhnery  shops. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  cases  the  long  hours 
crirls  and  women  are  kept  on  their  feet  must  be  mjurious  to 
them  This  the  more  respectable  shopkeepers  have  re- 
cognised, and  as  far  as  possible  they  have  shortened  the 
hours  of  their  employes,  but  the  keen  competition  of  their 
neighbours  has  prevented  them  from  going  as  far  as  they 
would  like.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  owners  of  the 
laro-er  and  better  managed  shops  would  hail  with  pleasure 
an 'Act  of  Parliament  which  would  compel  all  alike  to  shut 
up  at  a  certain  hour.  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  measure.  The  working  classes  must, 
as  a  rule,  do  much  of  their  shopping  after  7  and  8  p.m; 


•  The  dinner  hour  to  divide  the  day  into  two  five  horn-  spells. 
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then  again  the  compulsory  limit  on  the  hours  of  female 
labour  would  perhaps  lead,  wherever  :t  f°""'\P°^^^^le 
to  the  substitution  of  male  labour,  and  thus  one  of  the 
most  suitable  fields  for  the  employment  of  women  would 
be  invaded.  I  trust  that  evidence  as  to  the  case  of  wonien 
andyoun-  persons  in  retail  shops  will  be  taken.  Public 
opinion  is,  I  think,  strongly  in  favour  of  shortening  then- 
hours  of  work.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be 
left  to  public  opinion,  which  has  already  done  much  ;  or 
whether  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  legislate  on  the 
question.  On  one  point,  at  all  events,  the  Act  should  be 
made  clear,  and  that  is,  that  no  young  person  or  woman 
who  has  been  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  shall,  after 
their  legal  hours  of  work  have  expu-ed,  be  kept  on  the 
premises  to  conduct  retail  sales  behind  the  counter. 

Any  new  Act,  also,  should  be  so  worded  as  to  protect 
without  doubt  errand  boys  in  factories  and  workshops 
One  often  sees  here  in  the  streets  poor  little  children  ot 
tender  years  quite  late  in  the  evening  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  .^run"  barrels.  This  is  often  the  case,  after  the  child  has 
woAed  his  half-time  hours,  and  attended  school.  Unless 
such  children  are  followed  back  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment and  found  actually  engaged  in  some  work  there,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  get  a  conviction  for  overwoik.  1  he 
only  other  occupations  in  my  district  into  which  I  think 
inquiry  should  be  made  are  those  of  women  and  children 
on  pit  banks,  and  of  children  employed  in  canal  boats. 

VI —I  think  that  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  haif-time  children  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Education  Department,  in  order  that  some 
means  may  be  devised  for  securing  a  better  education  for 
these  children.  At  present  owng  to  many  causes,  chiefly 
to  the  custom  of  so  generally  emj^loying  them  in  the  morn- 
mg  and  sending  them  only  to  afternoon  schools,  they  fail 
to*i-eap  the  fuU  benefit  of  even  half-time  education.  The 
way  also  in  which  they  must  per  force  at  times  leave  their 
classes  while  a  lesson  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  dis- 
favour with  which  they  are  regarded  by  many  schoolmasters 
tend  to  retard  their  progress.  In  populous  manufacturing 
districts,  and  where  school  boards  exist,  it  may  be  found 
possible  before  long  to  have  a  few  schools  set  apart  for  half- 
time  children  ;  or  faiUng  this,  for  special  classes  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  them  in  the  existing  schools. 

The  present  staff  of  masters  and  teachers  in  board  schools 
have  their  hands  already  full,  and  I  behove  find  the  work 
of  niglit  schools  almost  more  than  they  can  undertake. 
Might  there  not  therefore,  lie  some  arrangement  made  for 
special  teachers  for  half-time  children  who  would  aLo  un- 
dertake the  work  in  night  schools?  There  is  one  other 
point  of  importance  to  the  educational  progress  of  these 
children,  and  that  is,  that  they  should  be  only  allowed  to  at- 
tend such  schools  as  have  been  certified  as  efficient.  I  think 
the  form  of  school  certificate  might  be  improved  and  made 
less  troublesome  for  the  schoolmasters  to  fill  up,  and  easier 
for  the  inspector  to  glance  through  and  detect  irregularities. 

Books  of  school  certificates  of  different  sizes  should  be 
suppUed  free  of  cost  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  to  all 
employers,  and  no  loose  sheets  allowed,  and  I  would  suggest 
some  such  form  as  the  following  ; — 

Title  of  Act. 
Certificate  of  Half-time  School  Attendance. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  children  have 
attended  school  as  required  by  the  above  Act  during  the 
week  ending  1875. 

(Signed)       Principal  Teacher. 


Certificate  of  missed  attendances  made  up  during  the 
week  ending  1875. 

,  Principal  Teacher. 


Jfaiao  of  Child. 

Name  and  Address  of 
Employer. 

Morning  or  Af  ter- 
rioon  Attendance. 

June  Smith 
Emmii  Uoberts  - 

Brown  and  Co.,  Broad  Street  - 
Ditto     -         -        -  . 

Morning. 
Ditto. 

Certificate  of  Irregular  Half-time  School  Attendance. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  children  have 
not  attended  school,  as  required  by  the  al)ove  Act,  during 
the  week  ending  1875,  on  the  days  shown 

in  the  margin. 

,  Principal  Teacher. 


Name  of  Child. 

jMame  and  Address  of 

Attendances  missed. 

Employer. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Jane  Smith 

Brown  and  Co.,  Broad  St. 

7tli,  9th,  10th. 

Emma  Roberts 

Ditto 

Gth,  8th. 

Name  of  Child. 

Name  and  Address  of 
Employer. 

Dny  on  which  Full- 
time Attenda,nce 
was  made. 

Jane  Smith 

Brown  and  Co.,Broad  Street - 

13th,  15tli,  16th. 

Emma  Boberts  - 

i)\tto     -        -        -  - 

14th,  17th. 

N.B. — All  this  to  appear  on  the  face  of  one  sheet. 

Should  the  child's  certificate  show  that  she  had  been 
absent  from  school  on  any  day  or  days  during  the  previous 
week,  both  parent  and  employer  to  be  made  liable  to  penal- 
ties if  the  missed  attendances  are  not  made  up  in  three 
weeks,  unless  it  shaU  ap|jear  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  her  absence. 

VII. — I  think  that  as  long  as  the  sphere  of  our  work 
is  not  extended  beyond  its  present  limits,  that  is,  beypnd 
the  scope  of  the  interests  affected  by  the  present  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts,  a  small  addition  to  our  present 
staff  would  make  it  sufficient  to  enforce  an  Act  such  as 
I  have  sketched  in  my  answer  to  question  IV. 

A  re-arrangement  of  the  districts  might  be  found  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  ensure  that  the  actual  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  whole  staff  of 
inspectors.  And  here  I  would  say  that  i  can  see  no  reason 
for  any  longer  calling  us  sub-inspectors.  In  my  experience 
we  are  the  only  factory  inspectors  ;  and  I  think  calling  us 
subs,  lowers  our  position,  and  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
force  which  we  should  carry  with  us  iti  our  inspections.* 
It  is  then  a  point  of  importance,  I  think,  that  the  districts 
and  centre  points  should  be  so  arranged  that  inspectors  in 
contiguous  districts  might  easily  co-operate  in  any  urgent 
and  difficult  cases,  and  that  they  should  be  instructed  to 
do  so.  I  have  found  the  enforcement  of  the  Acts  made 
much  more  easy  and  effective  since  the  appointment  of 
another  inspector  to  assist  in  my  district  when  required  to 
do  so.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  visiting  large  factories, 
and  in  night  work.  My  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
staff  are,  that  there  should  be  : — one  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  regulating  laws  at  the  Home  Office;  two  assistant 
commissioners,  or  secretaries,  also  at  the  Home  Office,  who 
whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  commissioner,  shall 
travel  into  any  of  the  inspectors'  districts,  with  power  to 
question  and  direct  them  in  accordance  with  any  instruc- 
tions they  may  haA^e  received  from  head-quarters ;  also  to 
make  general  inquiries  and  re])orts  on  any  matters  touching 
the  operation  of  the  law,  or  its  administration.  That  there 
shall  be  a  re-arrangement  of  the  districts,  with  regard  to 
which  several  of  the  senior  or  representative  inspectors 
shall  be  consulted. 

That  the  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  increased  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  after  relieving  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  populous  districts,  and  forming  new  ones. 
If  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  is  placed  in  our  hands  a 
much  larger  increase  in  tlie  .4taff  will  be  necessary.  Speak- 
ing roughly,  and  putting  this  last  Act  out  of  the  question, 
I  think  that  500  of  the  present  "  factories,"  and  1,500  of 
the  present  "  workshops  "  is  as  much  as  one  inspector  can 
justly  take  charge  of. 

I  have  failed  to  see  what  practical  good  has  resulted  from 
the  appointment  of  local  assistant  inspectors.  They  do 
not  carry  with  them,  in  any  inspecting  they  may  do,  the 
weight  of  a  sub-inspector  who  has  made  himself  known 
and  felt  throughout  his  district,  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
often  only  unnecessarily  hamper  his  action.  Red-tapeism  is 
increased,  and  the  promptness  which  should  characterise  the 
actual  factory  inspector  in  his  work  is  marred.  My  idea 
is,  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  aitpoint  really  good 
men,  and  gentlemen,  for  the  post  of  factory  inspectors,  and 
they  then  should  be  as  little  trammelled  as  possible.  They 
are  always  before  the  public,  and  the  very  nature  of  their 
work  v/ill  ensure  that  they  shall  not  easily  do  wrong  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  it  being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Home  Office.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  management 
of  their  districts  should  be  left  entirely  in  their  hands, 
being  only  required  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  what 
they  have  done  under  the  powers  given  to  them,  or  what 
they  recommend  should  be  done  under  any  powers  vested  in 
the  Home  Office.  I  humbly  submit  that  while  the  efficiency 
of  the  staff  is  under  consideration,  the  subject  of  the  slowness 
of  promotion  in  the  department  should  receive  attention.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  to 
appoint  a  lower  grade  of  inspectors  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  educated  occupiers  of  large  or  small  factories  or  work- 
shops would,  I  think,  feel  that  on  points  of  so  much 


*  I  therefore  in  the  following 
inspcctois  as  "  inspectors." 


propositions  style  the  present  sub: 
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importance  to  tliem  as  factory  legislation  they  coiikl  not 
sulimit  their  interests  safely  and  satisfactorily  into  the 
hands  of  an  inferior  grade  of  oflicials,  nor  consult  with  them, 
as  they  now  do  with  us.  With  the  rough  and  uneducated 
occupiers  of  factories  and  M'orkaliops,  1  believe  tliat  a 
factory  inspector  hut  little  removed  from  them  in  the 
social  scale,  would  he  in  constant  hot  water,  and  at  some 
risk  of  having  his  head  broken.  I  personally  want  no  local 
visitor  or  workshop  inspector  imder  me  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  I  think  I  should  find  thena  in  the  way.  At 
the  same  time,  jierhaps,  we  might  have  more  pov/er  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  police  detectives  in  case  of  need. 

VIII. — I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  comjiulsory 
surgical  certificates  should  be  abolished.  I  find  in  my 
district  that  on  the  whole  the  system  is  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good.  As  a  protection  to  occupiers  of  large 
factories,  where  many  young  liands  are  employed,  these 
certificates  may  still  be  of  some  use,  and  I  would  not 
therefore  ])ro])ose  to  al)olish  entirely  the  oflice  of  certifying 
surgeon,  Init  I  would  leave  the  obtaining  of  their  certificates 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  emjjloyer.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  require  neither  surgical  certificates  nor 
copies  of  birth  registers  to  be  compulsorily  obtained  by 
the  employers,  though  doubtless  many  will  oljtain  them 
for  their  own  protection.  As  long  as  employers  and  parents 
arc  held  liable  to  penalties  in  the  ease  of  illegal  employment 
of  children,  and  if  the  onus  of  proving  the  child's  age  is 
made  to  rest  with  them  in  case  of  a  prosecution,  and  if 
there  is  an  efficient  and  sufficient  stafi'  of  inspectors  who 
will  prosecute,  I  think  the  law  may  be  quite  as  thoroughly 
enforced  without  compulsory  age  certificates  as  with.  I 
have  had  under  my  charge  in  Birmingham  thousands 
of  workshops  in  which  no  certificate  of  age  is  required  to 
be  obtained,  and  I  am  satisiied  that  tiiere  is  less  illegal 
em].)loyment  of  cliildren  in  these  workshops,  than  there 
is  in  factories  -^vhere  surgical  certificates  have  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  fact,  my  prosecution  returns  will  show  this.  In 
Birmingham  many  parents  and  employers  have  come  to 
regard  surgical  certificates  as  a  legal  sanction  for  break- 
ing the  law.  Children  who  are  known  to  be  under  age  are 
submitted  fur  examination,  and  if  the  doctors  pass  them, 
as  they  frequently  do,  (they  admit  themseh'cs  that,  in 
populous  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  judge  accurately  of  age  by  ar.y  jjhysical  developments), 
the  parents  and  employers  consider  themselves  jirotected 
from  any  penalties.  The  school  board  officers  tell  me  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  mothers  of  children  whom 
they  (the  officers),  know  to  be  under  age,  to  say,  "  Oh,  he's 
"  a-U  right.  You  can't  touch  him  ;  he's  passed  the  doctor." 
AVe  are,  jierhaps,  in  tliis  town  in  an  unusually  good  posi- 
tion for  enforcing  the  law  without  certificates.  The  school 
Ijoard  has  been  most  energetic  in  enforcing  the  Education 
Act.  Its  officers  keep  a  record  of  every  child  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  periodically  a  census  is  taken.  Owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  clerk,  and  the  willing  assistance  which  the 
officers  always  give  us,  v/e  are  seldom  at  a  loss  in  provmg  a 
child's  age,  and  between  the  action  of  the  school  hoard 
and  our  own,  I  really  believe  there  are  very  few  children  in 
Birmingham  who  are  illegally  emjjloyed,  or  are  not  obtain- 
ing the  amount  of  education  required  by  law. 

There  is  another  argument  against  the  compulsory 
surgical  certificates,  the  impracticability  of  enforcing  them. 
We  have  already  had  to  give  them  up  in  many  small 
factories  brought  under  the  18G7  Act,  we  cannot  therefore 
expect  to  be  able  to  enforce  them  in  the  thousands  of  little 
workshops,  yet  if  they  are  of  any  real  value  they  should  be 
enforced  in  all  places  alike. 

It  has  been  argued  that  they  are  of  use  in  in-eventing 
sickly  children,  or  such  as  are  suffering  from  any  physical 
incajjacity  from  being  employed  .  I  can  only  say  that  I 
can  recollect  no  case  where  a  certificate  has  been  refused  on 
these  grounds ;  nor  except  in  the  case  of  infections  dis- 
orders do  I  see  that  much  good  would  result  from  ])lacing 
such  power  in  the  hands  of  certifying  surgeons.  Sickly  or 
deformed  children  are  often  in  a  better  position  in  a  factory 
than  they  would  be  in  their  squalid  uncomfortable  homes 
where,  in  too  inany  eases,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the 
mothers  away  from  home,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
"  mind  "  them,  and  we  may  fairly  argue  that  whatever 
wages  they  can  make,  tliey  will  be  the  better  fed  and 
clothed  for  having  made.  In  the  case  of  infectious  dis- 
orders, it  so  rarely  happens  that  a  child  suffering  from  such 
would  be  sent  out  to  work,  that  we  certainly  don't  want  so 
expensive  a  machinery  as  surgical  certificates  to  protect  us. 
Of  course  such  cases  as  scald  heads,  itch,  ophthalmia,  &c., 
are  sometimes  detected  by  the  doctors  and  stopped,  but 
.such  cases  occur  much  more  frequently  after  the  child  has 
been  exannned,  and  has  taken  n:s  place  in  the  factory,  so 
that  if  medical  examination  is  thought  necessary,  it  should 
take  place  periodically  through  all  factories  and  workshojjs 
in  the  kingdoms;  but  who  is  to  pay  for  it? 


To  sum  uji,  I  do  not  tliink  sm-gical  certificates  are  worth 
tlie  heavy  tax  they  have  Ijccome  or  the  irritation  they  ho 
fre{piently  cause. 

The  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  my  district 
are  : — 

Furneaux  Jordan,  Esq.,  22,  Colmore  Row,  Birminf. 
ham. 

S.  Chavasse,  Esq.,  100  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham.. 
Dr.  Joy,  The  Moat  House,  Tamworth. 

IX.  — In  Birmingham  the  effect  of  the  energetic  action 
taken  by  the  school  board  in  enforcing  the  Education  Act 
has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  half-timers,  as  in 
many  schools  the  fee  for  these  children  is  smaller  than  for 
full-timers.  The  school  board  officers  have  been  of  much 
assistance  to  us  in  securing  regular  school  attendance  of 
half-timers.  The  result  of  the  parallel  working  of  the 
Education  Act  with  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  in 
Birmingham  has  been,  that  more  young  hands  have  been 
sent  to  work,  and  that  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  done 
to  insure  that  they  shall  have  as  nuich  education  as  our 
present  machinery  will  admit  of. 

In  the  Tamworth  district  I  should  say  that  tlie  Coal 
Mines  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts  affect  injuriously 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  education  of 
the  children,  for  owing  to  their  being  allowed  to  work  full- 
time  at  a  younger  age  under  this  Act  than  under  the 
Factory  Act,  most  of  them  are  drawn  away  from  the 
factories  to  the  mines,  causmg  trouble  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  upsetting  school  arrangements,  and  of  course  re- 
sulting to  the  children  themselves  in  a  reduced  amount  of 
education. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  within  my  knowledge  to  put 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  into  operation  in  my 
district. 

X.  — The  only  other  iioints  which  strike  me  at  jjresent 
are,  that  in  framing  such  an  Act  as  I  have  sketched  in  my 
answer  to  question  IV..  you  would  open  the  way  to  break- 
fast, and  generally  tea  being  taken  at  home  among  the 
whole  family,  thus  ensuring  more  comfort  and  economy 
than  under  the  present  system,  where  each  working  member 
of  the  family  makes  a  meal  by  himself. 

I  think  our  powers  in  sanitary  matters  and  in  the  guard- 
ing of  machinery  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  the  reporting 
of  accidents  to  the  certifying  surgeons,  instead  of  directly 
to  us,  is  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  money. 


(27.) — FnoM  Mr.  Si;i;-L\srECTOi;  Wood. 

I.  — I  was  a])pointed  a  junicr  in  March  18/2.  I  took 
charge  first  of  the  North  iVJanchester  and  then  of  the  Sal- 
ford  district.  I  assisted  in  Mr.  Blenkinsojip's  district,  and 
was  appointed  sidj-inspector  to  my  present  district  in 
March  18?;^. 

II.  — My  district  consists  of  Beds,  South  Northants, 
North  Bucks,  and  North  Herts. 

Principal  centres,  Northampton,  Luton,  and  Dunstable. 

Princi])al  mdustries,  boot  making,  pillow  lace,  straw  hat 
trade,  and  straw  plaiting. 

Number  of  factories  about  150,  2  under  18/4  Act,  1-1.5 
xuider  1867  Act,  5  or  (>  imder  1864  Act. 

Numl)er  of  factories  in  chief  industries,  2  silk  mills, 

6  paper  mills,  58  letter-jiress  jirinters,  30  metal  workers  by 
steam-power,  founders,  &c.,  23  boot  factories,  21  straw  hat 
factories. 

Principal  industries  under  the  Workshop  Act,  boot 
making,  pillow  lace,  straw  hat  trade,  straw  ])lait.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  "  at  home,"  nearly  every 
home  of  a  working  man  is  a  "  workshop,"  it  is  therefore 
very  difficult  to  compute  the  number.  In  a  small  work  by 
Austen,  the  following  numbers  are  given  in  the  straw  trade 
in  1861 : — Straw  plait  trade;  males,  1,9/4  ;  females,  2.::i,050. 
Straw  hat  trade;  males,  l,03fi ;.  females,  !',785. 

III.  — Hours  of  work  in  factories. — Boot  trade,  6  to  G  or 

7  to  7.  Straw  hat  trade,  during  the  slack  season,  only  ■ 
few  and  very  irregular,  during  the  busy  season  last  'J  to  9. 

Hours  of  work  in  workshops.— Boot  trade,  many  work 
the  same  as  boot  factories.  Straw  hat  trade,  few  and 
irregular  out  of  the  season,  i)  to  !)  in  the  season.  Pillow 
•lace^and  straw  plait,  at  all  times  up  to  9  p.m.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  working  hours  under  the  Workshops- 
Act  is  practically  impossible. 

Modifications'. — Straw  hat  trade,  this  season  factories 
have  been  allowed  to  work  as  workshops,  from  9  to  9, 
and  no  overtime  has  been  worked.  Country  letter-press 
printers  sometimes  retjuire  to  work  overtime  one  day  per 
week,  when  printing  the  local  weekly  newspaper.  I  think 
by  making  the  Acts  more  elastic,  modifications  might  be 
avoided,  as  liy  allowing  both  factories  and  worksho|)s  to 
choose  any  12  consecutive  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
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r.\CTORT  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION! 


The  hours  chosen  to  be  displayed  upon  a.  notice  board  in 
the  works.  All  modifications  are  undesirable.  No  new 
modification  is  necessary.  ,  » 

IV.  I  have  only  two  factories  under  the  lb/ 4  Act, 

hence  my  experience  thereof  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  me 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
factories  and  workshops  cannot  be  enforced  with  any  pre- 
cision. I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  unduly  favour  small 
works.  Every  works  ought  to  have  a  simple  register  of 
the  hands  employed. 

V.  — "  Coprolite  "  diggings  do  not  seem  to  come  under 
any  Act  at  present  enforced.  Many  boys  are  employed 
therein  and  are  totally  neglected.  Instance  of  such  works 
at  Steppingley,  near  Ampthill,  Beds. 

VI.  — At  present  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  sub-inspector 
to  prove  that  the  child  has  worked  a  certain  length  of 
time,  before  school  attendance  or  a  certificate  is  required 
(see  'sections  14  and  16,  Workshops  Act).  This  proof  in 
my  district  is  almost  impossible.  It  would  be  better  to 
reverse  this  jjrocedure,  and  require  a  child  to  have  attended 
school,  and  to  procure  its  attendance  certificate  before 
being  allowed  to  commence  work.  Thus  every  child  found 
workino'  would  have  a  certificate  to  show,  without  any 
further'' proof  being  laid  upon  the  sub-inspector.  The 
educational  sections  of  the  Workshops  Act  are  so  indefinite 
as  to  be  impracticable  and  vexatious,  more  particularly  to 
school  teachers  and  managers,  who  are  coming  to  regard 
the  pseudo  half-time  of  the  Workshop  Act  as  a  nuisance. 
The  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  much 
better,  and  would  work  well  in  my  district.  The  school 
attendance  ought  to  be  at  "  efiicient "  schools.  Much 
harm  has  accrued  in  my  district  from  the  word  "  school  " 
not  being  thus  defined. 

VII.  — I  do  not  think  that  the  present  staff  of  "in- 
"  spectors "  is  sufficient.  The  present  administrative 
method  in  our  department  is  a  rather  cumbrous  one,  for 
instance,  I  have  to  make  my  weekly  report  to  and  await 
instructions  from  the  assistant  inspector.  The  assistant 
inspector  cannot  give  me  any  orders  at  his  own  discretion, 
lie  simply  forwards  my  report  with  comments  to  the  in- 
spector. The  inspector,  after  consideration  of  the  report 
and  comments,  writes  to  the  assistant  inspector  his  wishes 
and  orders,  and  the  assistant  inspector,  without  adding 
thereto  or  taking  from  these  orders,  transmits  them  to  me. 
Thus  much  time  and  force  is  lost.  There  ought  to  be  no 
intermediary  between  the  practical  visiting  sub-inspector, 
and  the  directing  administrator  of  the  district.  It  would 
be  better  that  the  jiresent  assistant  inspectors  should  be 
made  inspectors,  say  four  or  six  of  them,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  chief  inspector,  not  having  a  district,  who 
should  be  chairman  at  meetings  of  the  inspectors,  and  the 
authority  for  communication  between  the  Department  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

VIII.  — I  think  certifying  surgeons  are  required  in  the 
large  factory  districts,  where  many  children  are  employed 
in  each  works,  as  the  verification  of  age,  if  thrown  upon 
the  sub-inspectors,  would  greatly  increase  their  work. 

Mr.  Hy.  Terry,  St.  Giles  Street,  Northampton. 
Mr.  Tliompson  Foster,  Daventry,  Northants. 
Dr.  Prior,  Bedford. 

Dr.  Clarke,  Upper  George  Street,  Luton,  Beds. 
.  Dr.  Farr,  High  Street,  l3unstable,  Beds. 
Dr.  Ed.  Lawton,  Lake  Street,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Beds. 

Mr.  Bernard,  Hemel  Hemsted,  Herts. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Foster,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

Dr.  Pope,  Tring,  Herts. 

Dr.  West,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Shields,  Buckingham. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  Wolverton,  Bucks. 

IX.  — The  Elementary  Education  Act  has  not  had  much 
effect  upon  school  attendance  in  my  district.  Compulsory 
attendance  is  very  exceptional. 

The  Educational  Department  required  school  accommo- 
dation to  be  provided,  but  nothing  more,  and  nothing 
more  has,  as  the  rule,  been  done.  The  Agricultural 
Children's  Act  did  a  little  good  in  a  few  places  at  first,  but 
it  is  rapidly  passing  away,  as  it  is  found  that  the  Act  may 
be  broken  with  impunity.  These  two  Acts  and  the  Work- 
shops Act  interlock  in  their  jurisdiction  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  my  district.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find 
that  a  child  has  worked  under  each  of  these  Acts  in  suc- 
cession in  the  course  of  a  week,  hence  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  that  they  are  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  three. 

X.  — I  think  that  the  Workshops  Act  ought  to  be 
repealed,  that  there  ought  to  be  special  sections  for  pro- 
cedure in  taking  and  proving  cases  before  magistrates; 
the  difficulties  under  this  head  in  a  rural  workshop  district 
are  extremely  great,  and  occupy  much  of  the  sub-inspector's 
time.    I  have  not  space,  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  may  point 


out  one  fact,  in  all  cases  under  the  Workshops  Act  I  have 
to  prove  a  negative.  I  think  that  in  aU  cases  where  the 
family  only  are  engaged  in  their  own  home  at  a  handicraft 
it  would  be  better  for  some  local  officer  to  inspect,  and,  if 
desirable,  to  report  to  the  sub-inspector.  The  handicraft 
of  straw  plaiting  is  carried  on  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
straw  plait  district  my  duties  are  merely  those  of  a  school 
board  visitor,  not  of  a  factory  sub-inspector.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  special  clauses  for  sanitary  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  workshops,  which  are  often  very  unwholesome. 
There  is  much  important  detail  in  connexion  with  work- 
shop regulations  requiring  revision,  which  I  could  more 
easily  explain  personally  than  write. 

James  Wm.  Wood, 
19th  May  1873.  Northampton. 


(28.) — From  Mr.  Junior  Sub-Inspector  Cairns. 


I.  — I  have  served  about  six  months  in  the  East  Birming- 
ham district. 

II.  — List  of  factories  in  the  East  Birmingham  district, 


county  of  Warwick  : — 

Under  1864  Act  ;— 

Ammunition  (5),  earthenware  (8)           -  -  13 

Undei-  1867  Act  :— 

Bolts  and  nuts,  rivets,  screws,  hinges  (19)  -  19 

Brass  foundries  (86),  buttons  (24)           -  -  110 

Bookbinding  and  printing  (26),  wagons  (3)  -  29 

Chandeliers  and  gas  fittings  (11)  engineers  (39)  -  60 

Electro-plate  (16),  gun  trades  (78)          -  -  94 

Glass  trades  (38)  -          -          -          -  -  38 

Grinding,  polishing,  and  burnishing  (61)  -  61 

Iron  foundries  (29),  jewellery  (7)  -          -  -  36 

Lamps  (5),  nails  (16),  pins  (13)   -          -  -  34 

Steel  pens  (4)       -          -          -          -  -  4 

Tools  and  steel  toys  (27),  wire  (13)         -  -  40 

Tliimbles  (6),  miscellaneous  (132)          -  -  138 


666 

Total  number  of  factories,  666. 
This  list  represents  the  real  number  of  factories  in  my 
district. 


List  of  worksliops  in  the  East  Birmingham  district : — 


Gun  trades  -          -          -  - 

~  371 

Jewellery  trades  ... 

-  230 

Trades  in  wood       -          .  - 

-  98 

Millinery  and  dressmaking  - 

-  105 

Pearl  buttons         .          .  . 

-  76 

Ivory,  bone,  and  metal  buttons 

-  21 

Brass  dressing        .          _  - 

-  32 

Electro-plating       -          -  - 

-  20 

Files,  swivels  and  hinges 

-  39 

Black  ornaments     -          -  - 

-  24 

Various       .          .          .  - 

-  740 

1,756 

Total  number  of  workshops  in  register,  1,756. 
The  real  number  of  workshops  in  my  district,  I  should 
say,  would  be  about  2,500. 

III.  — Majority  of  the  factories  work  from  7  to  6  in  the 
summer,  some  changing  8  to  7  in  the  winter.  The  hours 
in  the  workshops  generally  are  8  to  7,  and  dressmakers 
8|  to  8. 

IV.  —  In  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  bring 
the  trades  of  Birmingham  under  the  1874  Acts,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  meal  hours.  I 
consider  the  most  suitable  hours  of  work  would  be  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  at  the  option  of  the 
employer,  and  that  the  protected  hands  should  still  be 
permitted  to  work  five  hours  without  an  interval  for 
meals. 

This  would  divide  the  day's  work  into  two  portions  of 
five  hours  each,  and  would  eminently  suit  the  half-time 
system.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  including  in  these  hours  all  branches  of  industry. 

VI.  — Half-time  education  would  be,  no  doubt,  mate- 
rially improved  if  schools,  for  half-timers  only,  were  esta- 
blished where  possible,  and  if  not  possible,  if  classes  for 
half-timers  were  established  in  the  existing  schools.  At 
present  half-timers  (who  generally  attend  school  in  the 
afternoon)  frequently  join  a  class  in  the  middle  of  a  day's 
course  of  study. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  alteration  is  required  in  the 
system  of  school  certificates. 

VII.  — In  several  districts,  and  certainly  in  this  one,  the 
staff  of  inspectors  requires  a  slight  increase,  owing  to  the 
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large  number  of  workshops.  I  consider  that  Birminijham 
might  be  well  worked  by  four  inspectors  instead  of  three 
(that  is  to  say,  if  the  work  remains  as  it  is  at  present). 

The  department  should  be  under  one  head  to  ensure 
imiformity  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  present  "  sub- 
"  inspectors  "  and  "  junior  sulj-inspectors  "  should  be 
styled  "  inspectors,"  and  there  should  be  one  only  in  each 
district. 

There  should  be  three  or  four  "  supernumerary  inspec- 
"  tors  "  attached  on  appointment  to  some  district  to  learn 
their  work,  and  who  would  after  a  few  months  be  available 
to  fill  any  vacancy,  permanent  or  temporary. 

VIII. — The  system  of  surgical  certificates  should  in  my 
opinion  be  voluntary  not  compulsory.  In  many  factories 
no  doubt  the  occupier  would  make  use  of  them  as  a  pro- 
tection, but  in  many  smaller  factories,  where  perhaps  two 
big  boys  of  15  are  employed,  it  is  merely  irritating  to 
the  employer  to  be  obliged  to  obtain  and  pay  for  surgical 
certificates  to  say  they  are  13. 

Owing  to  the  constant  shifting  of  the  boys  from  one 
situation  to  anothei',  these  fees  are  a  great  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  law  is  often  evaded  in  order  to  evade  the 
tax. 

If  the  workshop  occupiers  were  obliged  to  obtain  certifi- 
cates for  their  young  hands,  the  evil  would  be  much 
increased.  Even  now,  in  some  of  the  smaller  factories,  I 
find  I  cannot  insist  on  the  books  being  kept  as  the  occupier 
cannot  read  or  write. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  : — 

E.  S.  Machin,  Esq.,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham. 

J.  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Wiieeler  Street,  Lozells,  near 
Birmingham. 

F.  Jcu'dan,  Esq.,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 


(29.^ — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  J.  A.  Jones. 


I.  — Sub-inspector  of  factories  since  February  13,  1871, 
Wolverhampton  centre,  under  R.  Baker,  Esq. 

II.  — Parts  of  South  Staflordshire,  Salop,  and  Worcester- 
shire. Wolverham])ton,  Willenhall,  Sedgley,  Dudley, 
Netherton,  Round  Oak,  Brettel  Lane,  Wordsley,  Brierley 
Hill,  Stourbridge,  Kinver,  The  Lye,  Cradley  Heath,  Crad- 
ley,  Old  Hill,  Hales  Owen,  Broseley,  Ironbridge,  Coal- 
brookdale,  Coalport,  Bridgnorth,  Wellington,  Oaken  Gates, 
Dawley  Green,  Ketley,  Shifnal,  Shrewsbury,  Wem,  Whit- 
church, Oswestry,  Ellesmere. 

Staffordshire  -  Wolverhampton. 

Willenhall. 
Sedgley. 
Round  Oak. 
Brettel  Lane. 


Wordsley. 
Brierley  Hill. 
Kinver. 

Cradley  Heath. 


Worcestershire  Dudley.  Cradley. 

Netherton.  Old  Hill. 

Stourbridge.  Hales  Owen. 
The  Lye. 

Salop     -       -  Broseley.  Ketley. 

Ironbridge.  Shifnal. 

Coalbrookdale.  Shrewslnu'y. 

Coalport.  W  em. 

Bridgnorth.  Whitchurch. 

Wellington.  Oswestry. 

Oaken  Gates.  Ellesmere. 
Dawley  Green. 

List  of  factories  in  trades  : — 


Foundries       -  -  76 

Printers          -  -  61 

Forges  -          -  -  54 

Blast  furnaces  -  -  33 

Bricks-          -  -  30 

Glass  engravers  -  24 

Locks  -          -  -  21 

Polishers         -  -  17 

Engineers       -  -  15 

Spades           -  -  14 

Glass  manufacturers    -  14 

Boilers  and  gasometers  13 

Tobacco  pipes  -  -  12 

Fitting  shops  -  -  12 

Potteries         -  -  10 

Chains           -  -  9 

Anchors         -  -  9 

Japanners       -  -  9 

Bolts   -          -  -  9 

Tubes  -          -  -  8 

Fenders          -  -  8 


Hurdles 
Galvanizers 

Agricultural  implement 

Fire-irons 

Screws 

Anvils  -  -  - 

Vices   -  -  - 

Bookbinders  - 
Iron  braziers  - 
Machiney 
Key  stampers  - 
Edge  tools 

Keys   -  -  - 

Gun  barrels 

Cut  nails 

Gas  fittings 

Whitesmiths  - 

Bedsteads 

Range  handles 

Washers 

Builders 


Brass  cocks 
Hollow  ware  - 
Encaustic  tiles 
Railway  plant  - 
Horse-shoes 
Wood  turners  - 
Paper  - 

Spectacle  frames 
Steel  toys 
Safes  - 
Hinges 
Blank  trays 
Glass  bottles  - 
Scythes 

Vermin  traps  - 
Artificial  manure 
Tiles  - 

Worsted  spinners 
Boots  - 
Flax  spinners  - 
Bleachers 
Lead  works 
Tobacco  manufacturer 
Buttons 
Grinders 
Rivets  - 

Telegraph  npparatus 
Bagging  weaver 
Crucibles 
Steel  forks 
Parchment 
Wire  ropes 

Occupations  carried  on  in  Factories. — Iron,  glass,  bricks, 
locks,  encaustic  tiles,  flax  spinning,  worsted  spinning,  car- 
pets, china,  spades,  keys,  fenders,  fire-irons,  boilers,  chains, 
brass  and  iron  casting,  printing,  chains,  nails,  anchors, 
anvils,  bolts,  horse-shoes,  tubes,  hurdles,  chandehers,  fit- 
tings, and  japanned  goods. 

Occupations  in  Workshops. — Locks,  keys,  chains,  nails, 
bolts,  traps,  latches,  bricks,  tiles,  curry  combs,  hinges,  steel 
toys,  bolts,  nuts,  spectacle  frames,  screws,  rivets. 

Factories  under  1864  -  -  {> 

„     1867  -  -  (;31 

„     1874  -  -  3 


Banding 

Gun  locks 

Tools  - 

Jews  harps 

Tin  platers 

Varnish 

Boot  tops 

Tin  toys 

Stair  rods 

Electro-platers 

Baths  - 

Wire  drawers  - 

Curry  combs  - 

Latches 

Gridirons 

Waggon  wheels 

Carpet  bag  frames 

Felt  - 

Bridge  girders  - 

China  - 

Carpets 

Coffee  mills 

Chandeliers 

Cotton  ties 

Flat  irons 

Enamelers 

Fustian  cutters 

Music  printer  - 

Total 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  I 
1 

-  1 

-  I 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  I 

-  I 

-  1 

-  1 

-  I 

-  1 

-  I 

-  1 

-  1 

-  640 


Total 


(;40 


Having  i-ecently  had  a  large  addition  to  my  district,  I 
cannot  give  the  correct  number  of  workshops,  but  should 
imagine  there  will  he  about  2,000  directly  under  my  super- 
vision. Mr.  Brewer  has  the  charge  of  about  7,0I'0  nail 
and  chain  shops  in  my  boundaries. 

III.  — The  usual  factory  hours  are  observed  in  nearly  al 
the  trades  in  ray  district,  printers  and  milliners  being  the 
only  important  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  my  opinion, 
modifications  seem  to  be  unnecessary  except  in  open-air 
brick  and  tile  yards,  rope  walks,  and  printing  and  millinery 
establishments. 

The  confined  rooms  in  which  milliners  are  frequently 
obliged  to  work,  combined  mth  the  close  application  re- 
quired, tell  greatly  upon  the  health  of  the  girls  and  women 
em]jloyed,  and  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
allowed  for  overtime. 

I  should  recommend  that  two  days'  grace  in  any  one  week, 
or  40  days  during  the  year,  would  be  amiile  for  any  extra- 
ordinary or  mourning  orders. 

If  the  general  public  is  once  given  to  understand  that 
orders  for  balls,  weddings,  and  funerals  cannot,  for  the 
future,  be  completed  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  heads  of  dressmaking  houses  will  not  comj)lain  of  the 
time  granted  for  the  fulfilment. 

IV.  — No  advantage  could  arise,  in  my  opinion,  to  any 
work  now  under  the  1864  and  1867,  if  brought  under  the 
1874  Act. 

I  should  strongly  advocate  one  Act  for  factories  and 
workshops,  exception  being  made  to  trades  which  require 
double  turns,  or  day  and  night  work.  _ 

Having  freely  canvassed  my  district  on  this  point,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  little  if  any  dissatisfac- 
tion will  be  felt  or  shown  by  the  workshoj)  masters  if 
brought  under  the  same  control  as  the  large  employers  of 
labour,  who  complain  that  great  injustice  is  being  done  to 
them  by  the  \vide  concessions  granted  under  the  Workshop 
Act  to  their  competitors  in  a  smaller  way  of  business. 

I  ask  vfhj  should  a  manufacturer  who  happens  to  have 
50  liands  employed  be  put  to  greater  expense  for  surgical 
examinations,  be  subject  to  greater  penalties,  and  be  re- 
stricted to  more  circumscribed  limits  as  to  the  time  for 
commencing  and  leaving  oft'  work,  than  his  neighbour  in 
the  same  trade  who  has  only  45  ? 

H  4 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Many  more  instances  I  could  give  and  would  had  not 
these  glaring  inconsistencies  been  so  often  brought  before 

'^'iSto  call  attention  to  the  great  difficulty  the  iron 
masters  have  in  obtaining  boys  of  13  and  over  to  carry  on 
their  works,  and  should  advise  that,  under  no  considera- 
tion, the  age  at  which  they  can  be  employed  should  be 

Half-timers  are  practically  expelled  from  forges  owmg 
to  the  works  being  carried  on  during  the  mght,  so  that  m 
the  district  where  iron  mills  abound,  boys  between  the  ages 
of  l-'^  and  18  are  never  to  be  met  with  m  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  their  wages  are  unusually  high. 

A  strong  feeling  is  growing  up,  especially  m  vvorks  where 
women  are  1-argely  employed,  to  commence  work  at  8  a.m 
and  leave  off  at  7  p.m.,  dividing  the  day's  labour  into  equal 
parts  of  five  hours,  with  one  hour  for  dinner 

This  plan  has,  undoubtedly,  many  advantages,  and  de- 
mands consideration.  ,    ,      ,        ,     i  .     v,       +1  + 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  the  school  teachers  that 
the  half-timers  are  only  sent  to  school  in  <.he  aiternoons, 
when  certain  subjects  are  always  taught,  and  that  children 
who  come  in  this  way  are  left  perfectly  ignorant  of  other 
necessary  rudiments.  j     4.  j 

In  some  girls'  schools  the  afternoons  are  always  devoted 
to  semng,  so  that  these  children  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  either  to  read  or  write. 

Alternate  morning  and  afternoon  schooling  should  be 
required  by  law.  . 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  women  leaving  their 
homes  at  too  early  an  hour  m  the  morning  are  too  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  by  me.  ^ 

The  8  to  7  plan  would  meet  both  this  and  the  half-time 
difficulty. 

V.  — I  urgently  recommend  evidence  to  be  taken  on  the 
employment  of  women  on  pit  banks  (to  my  mind  one  of 
the  blackest  spots  of  the  labour  question),  boys  driving 
canal  boats,  gin  and  coal  truck  horses,  and  bakehouses. 

Women  and  children  employed  on  pit  banks  in  con- 
nexion with  blast  furnaces  ought  to  be  brought  directly 
either  under  the  factory  or  mines  inspection. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  inspectors  of  both  fight 
shy,  not  wishing  to  encroach  on  each  other's  duties  in  this 
matter. 

VI.  — See  remarks  under  head  IV. 

Recommendations. 

1.  That  power  be  given  to  us  to  prevent  children  em- 
ployed at  any  handicraft  from  attending  dame's  schools, 
where  frequently  the  rooms  are  crowded,  badly  ventilated, 
and  the  teachers  far  from  efficient. 

2.  That  all  school  boards  should  be  instructed  to  furnish 
us  periodically  with  lists  of  children  employed  at  work  who 
are  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  school. 

3.  That  some  uniform  school  certificate  be  required. 

VII.  — There  are,  no  doubt,  several  districts  where  indus- 
tries are  increasing  mth  great  rapidity  which  require  addi- 
tional help,  and  where  a  sub-division  should  be  made ;  for 
my  part,  with  occasional  help  among  the  workshops,  I 
should  not  propose  any  alteration  in  my  district. 

'The  present  arrangement  under  which  the  business  of 
the  factory  work  is  carried  on  is,  in  my  opinion,  open  to 
great  improvement.    The  following  staff  would,  I  think, 
give  greater  satisfaction  both  to  officers  and  public  : — 
1  Chief  Commissioner,  with  secretary  and  clerks. 

—  Inspectors. 

—  Supernumerary  Inspectors. 

No  assistant  inspectors,  sub-inspectors,  or  junior  sub- 
inspectors  needed. 

The  term  sub-inspector  ought  to  be  blotted  out,  for  it 
detracts  in  some  mea'"ure  from  our  authority  and  influence, 
and  is  no  true  designation  of  our  duties,  for  we  really  and 
truly  are  the  inspectors  of  our  various  districts,  and  I  fail 
to  see  what  difference  exists  between  our  appointment  and 
that  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  and  mines,  except  the 
name. 

If  any  additional  help  is  required  at  any  time,  say  for 
visiting  summer  brickyards  in  any  particular  district,  a 
small  staff  of  supernumerary  inspectors  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  be  sent  here  and  there  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chief. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  introduce,  and  it 
may  perhaps  come  under  this  head. 

Frequently  we  have  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  police 
in  our  night  raids,  to  whom  naturally  we  give  a  slight  con- 
sideration for  the  extra  work.  This  expenditure  has  never 
been  allowed  in  our  accounts,  although  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  suffer  this  loss. 

If  a  staff  of  workshop  inspectors,  at  a  salary  of,  s;  ,y  SO/, 
a  year,  are  appointed  (a  plan  I  know  entertained  by  some 


of  my  colleagues),  let  me  suggest  they  should  act  imme- 
diately under  our  control,  otherwise  endless  complications 
vv'ould  arise. 

Vllt. — As  to  the  employment  of  certifying  surgeons,  I 
would  leave  the  question  optional,  laying  the  onus  of  proof 
of  age  on  master  and  parent. 

A  register  should  be  kept  in  all  works  of  young  persons 
and  children  employed. 

Birth  registers  should  be  printed  on  more  durable  paper. 

Penalties  on  parents  whose  children  give  false  name  and 
address  ought  to  be  intiicted. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of  birth 
registers,  the  same  to  be  lodged  with  master  on  com- 
mencing work,  and  returned  by  him  on  leaving,  with  heavy 
penalties  on  parents  for  altering,  forging,  or  jn'oducing 
false  registers. 

Parents  to  be  liable  to  fine  for  allowing  their  children  to 
go  to  work  when  suffering  from  infectious  diseases. 

I  am  afraid  the  frequent  collision  between  masters  and 
surgeons,  caused  by  the  careless  examinations  made,  tend 
to  render  the  Acts  unpopular.  ' 

Great  complaints  are  often  made  by  the  masters  of  the 
expense  to  which  they  are  put  by  the  surgeon's  visits,  and 
some  alteration,  I  think,  might  with  advantage  be  made, 
but  on  no  account  would  I  propose  a  continuation  of  the 
sixpenny  certificate  to  very  small  works. 

Addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  : — 

Henry  Collins,  Esq.,  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. 

John  Fraser,  Esq.,    Chapel   Ash,  Wolverliampton, 

Staffordshire. 
William  Pitt,  Esq.,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire. 
Geo.  P.  Dunn,  Esq.,  Hales  Owen,  Worcestershire. 
R.  L.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 
J.  M.  Ballenden,  Esq.,    Rinton   House,  Sedgeley, 

Staffordshire. 
James  Fisher,  Esq.,  Dudley,  Worcestershire. 
T.  G.  Thursfield,  Esq.,  Broseley,  Salop. 
A.  Mathias,  Esq.,  Bridgenorth,  Salop. 
J.  H.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
R.  P.  Weston,  Esq.,  Wellington,  Salop.  • 
C.  B.  II.  Soame,  Esq.,  Dawley  Green,  Salop. 
S.  T.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's  House,  Whitchurch, 

Salop. 

S.  B.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  Wem,  Salop. 
R.  Blaikie,  Esq.,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
J.  Moorhouse,  Esq.,  EUesmere,  Salop. 
Edwyn  Andrew,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 
Jas.  Green,  Esq.,  Muxton,  Donnington,  Wellington, 
Salop. 

VIII.  — The  present  ])]an  allowing  masters  (who  never 
during  the  year  em])loy  more  than  five  young  ])ersons)  to 
take  the  child  to  the  house  of  the  surgeon  is  one  which 
causes  great  annoyance  to  many  of  the  busy  practitioners. 

If  the  present  system  is  continued  of  enforced  surgical 
certificates,  I  should  recommend  that  larger  districts  be 
gi\'en  to  the  surgeons,  for  I  often  find  that  if  a  few  works 
only  are  given  to  them  they  consider  regular  visits  and 
exactitude  are  not  required  for  the  amount  received. 

IX.  — Children  l)eing  allowed  to  work  full  time  at  the 
age  of  twelve  under  the  Mines  Acts  is  a  great  injustice 
done  to  the  factory  masters  in  the  surrounding  district. 

X.  — That  clause  16  of  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.,  requiring 
proof  of  14  days  employment  before  we  can  demand  school 
certificate,  be  altered. 

Also  clause  6,  same  Act,  owing  to  difficulty  experienced 
in  proving  a  child  has  been  employed  65  hours  in  any  one 

Well-defined  clause  required  forbidding  milliners  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  work-room  from  serving  behind 
the  counter  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  word  obstruction  be  more  clearly  defined. 

That  no  distinction  be  drawn  lietween  milliners  wlio 
employ  five  hands  and  those  who  have  a  greater  number. 

That  all  masters  employing  women,  young  j)ersons,  or 
children  be  required  to  send  notice  to  inspector  when 
occupying  or  opening  new  premises. 

That  a  minimum  fine  be  stated  for  offences  committed 
under  Workshops  Act,  local  magistrates  inflicting,  as  a 
rule,  too  slight  penalties. 

That  workshop  masters  be  obliged  to  report  deaths  or 
accidents  causing  injuries  of  a  severe  nature  to  people 
employed  in  their  works. 

That  increased  power  be  given  to  us  in  sanitary  matters, 
workshops  being  frequently  over  or  adjoining  privies  or 
other  nuisances. 

That  abstracts  be  printed  applicable  to  each  trade,  the 
present  ones  being  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
recpiired. 
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That  works  employed  night  and  day  shall  not  he  ohliged 
to  keep  Good  Friday,  owing  to  the  great  loss  occasioned 
by  initting  out  furnaces. 


(oO.) — Fkom  Mi;.  Sub-Inspectoi;  .Hudson. 

I.  — I  was  appointed  a  sub-insjicctor  of  factories  on  21st 
September  1862.  In  November  of  the  same  year  I  was 
appointed  to  the  Reading  district,  having  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  part  of  Shropshire 
under  my  j  uvisdiction . 

In  the  following  month,  the  Reading  district  liaving 
been  suppressed,  I  was  transferred  to  Wolverhamjiton,  the 
town  of  Wolverhampton  and  part  of  South  Staffordshire 
composing  my  district.  I  remained  there  from  December 
1868  to  March  1871,  when  I  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Red- 
grave's district  and  apuointed  to  the  Halifa.v  district, 
having  both  sides  of  the  Lancashire  and  \orkshire  Railway 
in  my  territory  from  Halifax  to  Burnley,  and  inclusive  of 
both  towns.  In  September  187-1  the  Halifa.x:  sub-division 
was  suppressed,  and  I  was  transferred  to  my  present  sub- 
division, Peterborough. 

II.  — The  Peterboroiigh  sub-division  consists  of  North 
Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Rutlandshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire north  of  Cambridge,  South  Lincolnshire,  and 
all  Norfolk  excepting  Diss  and  Yarmouth. 

Norwich  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  my  present  sub- 
division ;  the  factories  there  under  the  Act  of  18/0  are 
worsted  spinniiig  and  weaving,  silk  winding  and  throwing, 
horsehair,  and  one  cotton  winding  ;  under  tlie'Actof  18()7, 
letter-press  printing,  iron  fo\mding,  bookbinding,  paper, 
and  shoes. 

There  is  no  important  work  in  my  sub-division  under 
the  Act  of  18(54.  In  the  renrainder  of  my  su1)- division 
the  factories  are  chiefly  letter-press  printing,  iron  founding, 
en!j;ineering,  and  agricultural  implement  making. 

Among  the  workshops,  the  most  important  industry  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  children  are  employed  is  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  The  various  departments  of  shoe 
manufacture  extend  throughout  Northamptonshire  and  to 
the  city  of  Norwich.  The  other  workshops  are  dress- 
making, millinery,  brick-makiug,  rope-making,  lace-making, 
and  a  little  sti-aw  plaiting. 

in. — The  hours  of  work  in  factories  under  tlie  Act  of 
1874  are  usually  from  ()..30  to  6.  and  on  Saturdays  from 
().:M)  to  1.3(t,  the  last  half-hour  for  cleaning. 

The  hours  of  work  in  factories  under  the  Acts  of  18(!4 
and  1867  vary,  in  commencing  from  6  to  8  in  the  morning 
and  in  leaving  off  from  6  to  8  in  the  evening. 

In  shoe  workshops  they  seldom  begin  so  early  as  6  in 
the  morning,  or  leave  off  so  late  as  eight  in  the  evening. 
Milliners  and  dress-makers  usually  work  from  8  to  8  or 
from  8  to  7,  and  from  8  to  4  on  Saturdays. 

Very  seldom  any  day  is  substituted  for  Saturday  for  the 
h.alf-holiday. 

The  dinner  hour  is  generally  from  1  to  2,  or  from  12..30 
to  1.30. 

A  great  deal  of  overtime  is  worked  by  the  In-ickmakcrs 
and  ilress-makers  in  my  district.  I  cannot  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  law  in  this  resjject. 

I  think  that  the  permission  to  work  overtime  now  given 
to  dress-makers  might  be  extended  generally  with  advan- 
tage. 

IV.  — I  think  the  Act  of  1870  miglit  advantageously  l)c 
extended  to  the  industries  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867 
and  to  the  workshops.  I  think  that  in  straw  plaiting  and 
lace-making,  where  the  work  is  chiefly  done  at  home,  that 
children  might  as  now  be  allowed  to  begin  to  work  at  eight 
years  old.  I  do  not  think  it  would  Ije  possible  to  draw  a 
line  which  would  be  satisfactory,  such  as  numbers,  to 
distinguish  workshops  from  factories. 

V.  — I  think  the  present  regulations  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  to  60  a  week  ought  to  be  extended  to  retail  shops. 

Yl. — I  think  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Act  of  187 1 
very  good.  I  do  not  think  those  of  the  Workshop  Act  of 
1867  at  all  satisfactory. 

Children  generally,  when  they  attend  school  in  the 
morning,  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  before 
going  to  school,  then  attend  school  from  10  to  12,  and  work 
four  or  five  hours  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  when  they  attend 
in  the  afternoon  they  usually  work  four  or  five  hours  in 
the  morning,  attend  school  from  2  to  4,  and  afterwards  go 
back  to  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

There  is  a  guarantee  under  the  Act  of  1874  that  no  child 
shall  attend  an  inefficient  school ;  there  is  no  such  guarantee 
under  the  other  Factory  Acts  or  under  the  Worksho])  Act. 

VII. — I  think  in  a  short  time  that  the  present  staff  of 
inspectors  will  be  sufhcient.    Any  sujiplemcntal  assistance 


we  may  require  I  should  recommend  to  l)e  local,  placed 
under  our  jurisdiction. 

VIII.  — I  think  the  age  for  which  surgical  certificates  arc- 
required  might  be  reduced  to  11. 

Tlie  present  scale  of  fees  appears  to  me  a  fair  one,  and 
the  regulations  about  giving  surgical  fees  at  the  factories 
and  at  tlie  residence  of  the  surgeon  work  satisfactorily. 

IX.  ~I  liave  had  no  opportunity  t,f  oljserving  the  effects 
U]}oii  the  emjiloyment  or  education  of  children  of  the 
parallel  ojieration  of  the  Elenieutary  Education  Act,  1870, 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  the  Coal  Mines 
and  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872. 

I  have  had  frequent  complaints  that  the  Agiicuituial 
Children  Apt,  1873,  is  a  dead  letter. 

— I  think  so  long  as  the  hours  of  56  are  not  exceeded 
some  relaxation  might  be  made  as  to  the  half-holiday. 
In  some  eases  it  is  more  con\-einent  to  work  nine  hours'a 
day  for  six  days  in  the  v/eek  than  ten  hours  a  day  for  fi\'e 
days  and  six  hours  on  the  sixth. 

I  should  recommend  the  exemjition  from  the  necesshy 
of  giving  a  half-holiday  where  not  more  than  fiic  [lersoiis 
are  employed  to  be  repealed. 

I  think  a  regulation  ought  to  be  made  that  no  woman 
sliould  be  allowed  to  return  to  ^^■ork  until  four  weeks  Iv.xxe 
elaiised  since  her  confinement,  and  that  she  should  be 
compelled  to  liring  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  ar.d  thaf.  in 
his  opinion  she  is  fit  to  work,  from  her  medical  alteiulaiit 
to  her  employer  liefore  resuming  her  work. 


(31.) — VnoM  Mr.  Scii-IxsriccToi;  Joiixston. 


I.  — I  completed  seven  years  service  as  a  sub-ins]ic.  tnr 
of  factories  on  1st  January  1875,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  sub-division,  with  the 
exception  of  a  month's  instruction  at  Leicester,  NoLthaini)- 
ton,  &c.,  under  the  late  Mr.  Cirardot. 

II.  — My  district  is  contained  in  jiortions  of  tlie  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  and  consists  of  the  southern 
jiortion  of  the  liovough  of  Birmingham,  with  its  suburbs  of 
Smallheath  and  Balsall  Heath,  and  a  rural  district,  extend- 
ing to  a  radius  of  about  four  miles. 

The  occupations  carried  on  under  the  F\ictory  Acts  arc 
very  numerous  and  varied,  and  those  under  the  VVorksliops 
Act  still  more  so.  In  the  abridged  list  below,  gi\'ing  the 
numbers  in  each  case,  it  will  Ije  observed  that  tiie  imscel- 
ianeous  are  the  most  numerous. 

Numlier  of  factories  under  the  various  Acts  in  the  ju  incipal 
industries  :  — 


Under  the 
Earthenware 
Clay  ])i]3es  - 
Ammunition 


Factory  Act,  18() 


1 


Under  the  Factory  Act,  18/4. 
Coach  lace  -  -  -  -  - 

Rope  and  twine      .  .  -  - 

Under  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867. 

Bedstead  (metallic)  and  safe 
Brassfounders        _  -  -  - 

Chandelier  and  gas  fittings - 
Engineers  and  machinists  - 
Electro-plate  .  .  -  - 

Guns         -  -  .       .  - 

Malleable  nails       .  -  -  - 

Nuts,  bolts,  rivets,  screws,  and  cut  nails 
Iroiifounders  .  .  -  - 

Iron  and  tin-plate  workers  and  ja])anners  - 
Printers  and  bookbinders  - 
Rolling  mills,  tube  and  wire 
Spades  and  edge  tools        -  -  - 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  harness  furniture  - 
Umbrella  furniture  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous 

More  extended  list  of  industries  under  Factory  Act  Ex- 
tension Act,  1867  : — 


16 
54 
14 
15 
1(1 
:) 
10 
18 
21 
10 


10 


i; 


Bedstead    (metallic)  and 

safe. 
Brassfounders. 
Boot  uppers. 
Buttons. 
Boilers. 
Bookbinders. 
Brush. 
Carriages. 
Corkscrews. 
Confectioners. 
Clock  bell  and  rim. 
Chandelier. 


Chemicals,  agricultural. 

Dressmakers. 

Dressing  case. 

Engineers  and  machinists. 

Electro-plate. 

Furniture. 

Fire-irons. 

Guns. 

Galvanizers       and  ziii 

workers. 
Glass. 

Grinders  and  polishers. 
Gas, 


G6 


TACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Handcuff  and  dog  collar. 
Iron  and  tin-plate  workers 

and  Japanners. 
Locks. 
Needles. 
Nails,  malleable. 
Nuts,  l)olts,  rivets,  and  cut 

nails. 
Printers. 

Pajjer  and  paper  box 


Rolling  mills. 
Tube,  brass  and  ii'on. 
Tobacco. 

Smitli,  coach-iron  work. 
Spades  and  edge  tool. 
Saddlery  and  harness. 
Stampers  and  piercers. 
Vulcanite  and  patent  jet. 
Wire,  brass  and  iron. 
Wire  weaving  and  working. 


Number  of  workshops  under  the  Workshops  Acts  in  the 
principal  industries  : — 

Brick  (all  with  flued  sheds) 
Brass  finishers       -  - 
Brush  and  brush  material  -          -  - 
Boot         .         .          -          -  - 
Ca])inet  makers,  upholsterers,  chair,  and 
bedding  -  -  -  -  - 

Coach        -  -  -  -  " 

Clock,  clock  case,  clock  and  watch  material 
Carvers,  gilders,  looking  glass,  and  picture 
frame      .  -  -  -  - 

Edge  tool,  file,  gimlet,  &c.  -  -  - 

Engravers  and  lithographers 
Fire-iron     .  -  -  -  - 

Gun  

Iron  and  tin-plate  workers  -  -  - 

Joiners       -  - 
Leather  dressers  and  curriers 
Milliners  and  dressmakers,  skirts,  stays,  and 
mantles  - 

Feramljulators        _  _  -  - 

Pearl  button,  pearl  workers,  ivory  and  1)one 
turners    -  -  -  -  - 

Spectacle  frame      -  .  -  - 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  whip 
Tailors       .  -  -  -  - 

Wood  turners  -  -  - 

Wireworkers  - 

Miscellaneous        .  _  .  - 


26 
43 
43 
144 

120 
19 

38 

34 
47 
20 
33 
10 
64 
49 
7 

138 
15 

73 
24 
93 
64 
33 
28 
445 


More  extended  list  of  industries  under  Workshops  Acts  : — 

Aerated  waters.  Joinery. 
Brass  finishers.  Jewellery. 
Bricks.  Ivory  and  bone  turners. 
Boot  and  boot  last.  '  Iron  and  tin-plate  workers. 
Brush  and  brush  material.  Lithographers   and  engra- 
Blacksmiths.  vers. 
Butl  on,  pearl  and  metal.  Lamp. 
Brewers.  Locks. 
Basket.  Military  ornament. 
Braziers  and  coppersmiths.  "J  Mattrass. 
Chair  and  sofa.  Milliners  and  dressmakers. 
Cabinet  and  furniture.  Nails. 
Chemicals.  Marble  workers. 
Clock  case.  Pocket    book    and  fancy 
Colours  and  varnish.  leather. 
Clock  and  watch  material.  Paper  box,  bag,  and  band- 
Catgut,  box. 
Corkscrew.  Perambulators. 
Candle  and  soap.  Pencil  case. 
Confectioners.  Pearl  and  tortoiseshell  box. 
Chignon.  Rule. 
Dyers.  Steel  toy. 
Die  sinkers.  Stampers  and  piercers. 
Dog  collai's.  Saddlery  and  saddletree. 
Electro-plate.  Saw  mills  and  wood  turnery. 
Flour  mills.  Scale  and  weight. 
Fu'e-iron.  Spectacle  frame. 
Fishing  rod  and  wheel.  Stays  and  skirts. 
Fellmongers,  tanners,  and  Tailors. 

leather  dressers.  Twine. 

Gold  beaters.  Trunk  and  portmanteau. 

Gun.  Vinegar. 

Hot-water  engineers.  Wood  carvers  and  gilders. 

Horsehair.  Wire  weavers. 

Harmonium  and  organ.  Whip  and  whip  mount. 

Hair  pin.  Zinc  workers. 
Hay  and  straw  band. 

III. — The  ordinary  hours  of  commencing  and  leaving  off 

work  vary  considerably,  but  I  do  not  think  the  different 
occupations  have  special  hours  peculiar  to  themselves,  or 
at  least  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify  them  in  the 
miscellaneous  trades. 

I  have,  however,  given  them  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
trades  as  below,  first  stating  the  most  general  arrangements. 


8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  not  uncommon  for  all,  and  most 
usual  for  women.    One  hour  for  dinner,  ten 
minutes  for  lunch. 
In  many  factories,  working  nominally  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
the  gates  are  opened  at — 

6  a.m.,  when  a  few  men  and  boys  arrive. 

7  a.m.,  when  the  bulk  of  the  men  and  boys  come. 

8  a.m.,  for  the  women. 

9  a.m.,  or  even  later,  for  a  few  more  women. 
Ordinary  Hours  in  South  Birminr/ham,  Winter, 

6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  rather  rare       -  "1  1 5  or  2  hours 

7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  not  uncommon  -  /    for  meals. 

8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  most  usual,  1|  hours  meals. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  general  hom-s  are —  Ordinary 

7  to  6  or  8  to  6  in  summer.  hours  ot 

8  to  7  in  winter.  toricsV 
In  the  melting  and  annealing  departments  in  (/lass  works  s  a.m.' to 

six  hour  turns  are  the  rule.  The  week's  work  is  finished  P-m  insi 
by  Friday  at  noon,  making  8^  turns,  or  about  50  hours  for  toTp^.m^ 
each  set.  winter. 

Engineers  and  macliinists,  all  the  year,  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
or  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Ironfounders,  all  the  year,  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Rolling  mills,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Printers  and  bookbinders,  all  the  year,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  ordinary  hours  in  workshop  s  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p  -m., 
winter  and  summer,  with  \h  hours  for  meals,  and  occasional  wk  in 
overtime  to  8  p.m.,  but  young  persons,  &c.  are  no  doubt  ^JJ'j^^'j^' 
employed  to  9  p.m.  or  later,  as  our  prosecutions  show,  and  jj.m., "sun 
it  vnW  be  impossible  to  control  the  hom-s  of  work  until  they  and 
are  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Factoiy  Acts.  -mnter— 

The  trades  are  so  varied,  none  predominating  very  much, 
that  it  would  be  fi'uitless  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
hours  of  work  in  each,  except  in  brickworks,  where  they 
work  6  to  6  in  summer  and  daylight  to  dark  in  winter,  and 
in  one  other  exceptional  case,  in  which  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion exists  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  special  attention 
to  it. 

I  mean  that  of  the  milliners  and  dr-essmakers,  who  are  Honrs  oi 
very  commonly  employed  fr-om  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  or  9  a.m.  "lillineri 
to  9  p.m.,  with  IJ  or  2  hours  for  meals.  makcrf 

These  hours,  being  much  longer  and  later  than  those  cause  m; 
usual  in  other  factories  and  workshops,  naturally  give  rise  ^^g™^'g^" 
to  a  great  many  complaints  both  from  the  workers  and  on  longer,  \ 
their  behalf,  and  [  think  with  good  reason,  for,  although  8J;a  8  or 
the  work  requires  but  little  physical  exertion,  yet  the  long  ^^^.^^^^ 
confinement  and  late  hours  cannot  but  be  injurious,  con-  cosine" 
sidering  that  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  seldom  very  in  scclen 
good  and  the  work  so  sedentary.  i^St^v; 

The  reason  (of  these  long  hours)  is,  I  believe,  because  late  lion 
the  dressmaking  trade  is  in  an  unsound  condition.  The  ^"^^^1" 
prices  charged  do  not  pay,  the  profit  being  made  on  the  i-ooms,  i 
materials  and  trimmings,  and  consequently,  employers  try  jurious. 
to  make  the  loss  as  small  as  possible  by  exacting  a  full 
day's  work. 

This  would  be  remedied  by  making  the  hours  for  dress-  Remedi 
makers,  tailors,  curtain  and  carpet  sewers,  as  proposed  by  tml 
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Ordinary  Hours  in  South  Birmingham,,  Summer. 

a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  not  very  co 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  most  usual 


6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  not  very  common  "1  1 J  or  2  hoin-s 

-  J     for  meals. 


under  question  IV.,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  H-  hours  for  7°" 
meals,  very  much  as  I  believe  to  the  benefit  of  employers  iiesnit 
and  employed,  especially  if  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  prices 
charged  were  to  result,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  emijloy 
increased  supply  of  labour  of  a  superior  class  would  follow  and 
the  adoption  of  more  moderate  hours.  v^oy^  ■ 

In  the  permission  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
these  cases  (to  depart  from  the  general  hours  proposed  for 
workshops,  viz.,  6  to  6)  it  will  be  necessary  to  stipulate  for 
I2  hours  for  meals,  unless  the  rule  were  made  clear  that 
in  working  between  7  and  7  the  1^  hours  for  meals  should 
be  given  after  8  a.m.  instead  of  7-30,  for  the  assistants  in 
many  cases  residing  on  the  premises  might  be  limited  to 
half  an  hour  for  dinner  and  no  more,  though,  as  1  state 
elsewhere,  the  dinner  hour  from  I  to  2  is  an  invariable 
rule  in  other  trades. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  hours  7  to  7,  as  they 
would  jn-actically  be  8  to  7,  securing  1^  hours  for  meals,  makinj 
which  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lunch,  three-quarters  liours  1 
of  an  hour  dinner,  half  an  hour  tea,  or  otherwise  as  agreed  j^'quis  1 
upon  with  the  employer;  meals  s 

I  may  here  state  that  the  permission  to  work  on  Satur-  ^ 
day  afternoon  in  cases  where  not  more  than  five  persons 
are  employed  in  making  articles  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  afternc 
premises  is  unnecessary  and  very  embarrassing,  as  doubts  where 
frequently  arise  as  to  whether  articles  can  be  considered  jf pe 
as  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises  or  not.  are  em 

The  extent  of  overtime  made  in  this  district  is  very  Pj^^g^ 
trifling,  under  modifications,  and  is  confined  to  two  or  able, 
three  bookbinders,  who  publish  railway  guides,  and  require  Amoui 
a  few  women  to  stitch  them  on  the  last  few  days  of  the  overtii 
month.  This  is  perhaps  necesary,  and  so  trifling  as  to  bo  ^"'■y*'' 
harmless.    A  cotton  bonnet  maker  and  an  ecclesiastical 
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embroiderer  also  take  advantage  of  the  permissions  to 
season  trades  occasionally  ]iy  working  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  p.m. 

I  think  it  objectionable  for  them  to  have  the  power  to 
work  8  to  8  visually  and  8  to  !)  occasionally,  but  they 
might  have  the  same  privileges  as  proposed  below  for 
miUiners  and  dressmakers. 

Milliners  and  dressmakers  do  not  apply  for  ])ermissions 
to  make  overtime  for  a  month  at  a  time  as  given  at  jiresent ; 
it  does  not  meet  tlie  necessities  of  their  case.  What  is 
wanted  here  is  power  to  make  overtime,  a  day  now  and 
then  throughout  the  year,  to  execute  mourning  and  other 
sudden  orders  which  do  not  allow  them  time  to  apply  for 
the  permission  from  London. 

If  more  moderate  hours  were  imposed,  say  8  to  7,  a 
modification  allowing  them  to  do  so  to  a  moderate  extent, 
say  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  18  days  in  tlie  year,  and  not 
exceeding  three  days  in  any  fortnight,  would  obviate 
inconveniences  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  felt  at  ]3resent, 
and  would  have  no  injurious  effect,  but  I  would  by  no 
means  extend  it  to  14  hours  a  day,  as  may  be  done  at 
present. 

It  is  worth  consideration  whether  some  modification 
should  be  permitted  in  open-air  rope  walks,  to  allow  young 
persons  to  make  overtime  to  compensate  for  bad  weather, 
and  children  to  make  tlieir  sclioolmg  and  work  as  weather 
permits,  but  I  do  not  feel  sufliciently  siu'e  of  its  necessity 
and  expediency  as  to  recommend  it. 

IV. — It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  entirely  ne'.v  and 
comprehensive  Act  should  be  jiassed,  embodying  all  the 
necessary  framework  and  useful  provisions  contained  in 
the  Factory  Acts  1833  to  18/4,  in  order  to  make  the  law 
more  simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  doing  this,  and  bringing  the  workshops  under  the 
same  rules,  the  Act  of  1874  would  not  necessarily  be 
taken  as  the  model  in  all  respects,  as  there  are  some  difii- 
culties  and  objections  in  applying  it  to  the  industries  of 
Birmingham. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  my  answer  to  question  III. 
that  the  hours  of  work  in  simimer  are,  not  uncommonly,* 
8  to  G,  with  one  hour  for  dinner  from  1  to  2. 

This  arrangement  is  growing  in  favour  with  employers, 
who  find  they  get  as  much  work  done  as  in  longer  hours, 
with  a  saving  in  steam,  and  is,  I  think,  beneficial  to  the 
workers,  as  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  get  their  days' 
work  done  quickly  and  go  home,  than  to  be  loitei'ing  over 
it  many  hours  in  the  factory. 

But  the  41  hours  rule  of  work  of  the  Factory  Act,  1874, 
would  upset  this  arrangement.  Half  an  hour  would  have 
to  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  the  dinner  hour  1  to  2 
being  an  institution  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  capable  of 
subversion,  this  would  deduct  IJ  hours,  leaving  only  84 
hours  work. 

Employers  would  naturally  think  the  day's  work  unduly 
shortened,  and  would  be  obliged  to  commence  earlier,  or  in 
many  cases  submit  to  a  loss,  as  they  cannot  get  the  women 
to  come  before  8  a.m. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the 
rule  is  a  sound  one  as  regards  the  morning,  and  that  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  is  too  long  for  women  and  children  to  work 
without  food,  often  after  a  hasty  and  insufficient  breakfast, 
I  find  they  meet  this  difliculty  by  carrying  luncheons 
in  their  ])Ockets,  which  they  are  allowed  to  eat  in  conve- 
nient intervals  of  work,  though  there  is  no  formal  stoppage 
for  a  meal.  Hence,  though  this  may  seem  an  uncomfort- 
able arrangement,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 
injury  to  their  health  results,  and  considering  the  short 
hotu's  to  be  advantageous,  shoidd  be  sorry  to  see  it  upset. 
Next,  in  winter  in  working  8  to  7,  which  is  very  general, 
I  the  same  difficulty  arises,  as  half  an  hour  would  have  to  be 
allowed  for  Ijreakfast,  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  the  dinner 
hour  would  be  taken  as  usual,  thus  shortening  the  present 
day's  work,  which  is  not  excessive  by  half  an  hour. 

At  present  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea 
is  usually  allowed. 

Having  stated  the  objections,  however,  it  may  be  thought 
that  they  do  not  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and 
tliat  as  in  summer  7  to  (5  are  not  uncommon  hours,  with 
breakfast  from  9  to  !).3(),  others  might  conform  to  this, 
for  though,  as  I  have  stated,  some  manufacturers  say  it  is 
impossible  to  get  women  to  work  Ijefore  8,  there  is  one 
very  large  factory  where  they  work  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
and  the  manager  says  he  finds  no  difficulty  whatever ;  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  habit.  Also  that  in  winter  the  hours 
might  be  7.30  to  7  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 
Thus  in  both  seasons  94  hours  work  would  be  made. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  married  women  with  families 
could  not  get  to  work  so  early. 

*  Also  ill  many  fnctorios  woiking  nominally  from  G  to  G  or  7  to  6,  the 
women's  honrs  are  S  to  6. 


The  next  difficulty  that  arises  from  this  cause  is  tliat 
half-timers,  sujjposing  them  to  be  limitetl  to  five  hours 
work,  could  only  make  44  hours  between  8  and  1,  and  as 
the  great  majority  work  in  the  morning  and  go  to  schoo 
in  tlie  afternoon,  this  would  be  inconvenient,  unless  the 
rule  of  not  working  both  morning  and  afternoon  were 
relaxed,  which  I  sliould  recommend  being  done  for  reasons 
stated  under  question  VI. 

The  ojition  given  by  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  of  working 
either  (>  to  G  or  7  to  7  in  summer,  1  would  deprecate  most 
strongly,  as  being  a  retrograde  ste])  in  factory  legislation. 

I  look  upon  the  cessation  of  work  at  (>  ij.ni.  as  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  boons  to  the  workpeople,  as  giving 
them  opjiortunities  for  relaxation  and  self-improveinent 
wliich,  with  the  progress  of  education,  we  may  hojie  they 
will  utilise  more  and  more. 

It  is  most  important  that  mothers  should  get  home  to 
attend  to  their  families,  especially  as  their  husbands  in 
many  trades  leave'  work  at  5.30  or  G,  under  trades  union 
rules,  and  there  is  danger  of  their  resorting  to  the  public 
house  if  their  homes  are  not  ready  to  receive  them. 

JS'Ioreover  the  people  have  got'  used  to  leaving  at  (!,  and 
as  they  thoroughly  appreciate  it,  it  would  cause  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  great  majority  to  be  kept  till  7. 
And,  in  my  opininion,  they  would  be  kept,  for  the  Bir- 
mingham people,  though  more  independent  in  many  ways 
than  even  those  of  Lancashire,  are  divided  into  so  many 
different  trades  that  they  have  not  the  same  power  of 
combination  that  the  latter  have  sho\vn.  They,  would, 
therefore,  be  conquered  in  detail,  for  I  know  that  many 
employers  have  always  wished  to  work  until  7,  attaching 
great  imjjortance  to  the  last  hour's  work  from  G  to  7,  when 
they  think  they  get  more  work  done  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  day. 

Now,  although  I  l^elieve  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  people 
will  work  just  as  well  from  5  to  6  as  from  G  to  7,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  last  hour,  still  I  believe  this  idea  would  bo 
acted  upon,  and  that  the  majority  would  be  kept  till  7- 
There  would  then  lie  the  anomaly  of  the  people  in  Lanca- 
shire leaving  work  at  S-.'-iO,  and  in  Birmingham  at  7  p.m. 

The  section  of  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  raising  the  age  of 
children  to  10  might  be  applied;  very  few  are  employed 
under  that  age. 

Also  the  two  hours'  meal  clause,  as  that  time  is  almost 
always  allowed  in  working  the  full  hours  6  to  G  or  7  to  7. 

Also  that  requiring  work  to  cease  at  1  on  Saturda3% 
which  is  usually  done. 

I  feel  doubtful  about  raising  the  age  of  children  to  14, 
subject  to  an  educational  test,  as  it  might  Interfere  too 
much  with  the  supply  of  labour,  and  I  think  peo])le  are 
harilly  prejiared  for  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  tliis  question,  .t  is 
most  essential  that  all  distinctions  between  factories  and 
workshops  should  be  removed. 

In  doing  this  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  early 
hours  of  the  Factory  Acts,  there  is  some  apparent  difficulty, 
for  the  transition  from  rules  permitting  work  up  to  I)  p.m. 
to  those  limiting  it  to  G  seems,  at  first  siglit,  very  abrujit. 

Still,  on  examination,  it  is  not  so  great  as  might  Ije 
supposed,  for  in^  fact  the  usual  hours  in  workshojis  are 
from  8  to  7,  winter  and  summer,  with  H  hours  for  meals  ; 
when  work  is  continued  later  it  is  generally  owing  to  time 
lost  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  not  to  any  exigency 
inherent  in  the  trade. 

But  these  were  very  much  the  hours  obtaining  in  factories 
previous,  to  the  year  18G8,  and  I  can  state  from  my  own 
observation  that  no  great  diffictdty  arose  from  the  transition 
in  their  case. 

I  fully  believe  that  all  the  industries  of  Birmingham, 
except  glass  manufacture  (which  is  already  provided  for), 
catgut  making,  herring  curing,  and  baking,  the  three  last 
being  insignificant  items,  could  be  carried  on  between  the 
hours  of  G  and  G  or  7  and  7  in  winter,  and  that  the  work- 
shops generally  might  be  confined  to  those  hours,  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  power,  under  modifications,  to 
grant  permission  to  milliners,  dressmakers,  tailors,  and 
curtain  and  carpet  sewers,  and  others  who  might  seem  to 
require  it,  to  work  from  (7  to  7  or)  8  to  7- 

If,  however,  this  should  be  thought  injudicious,  then, 
no  doubt,  the  option  of  working  7  to  7  given  by  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  1874.  would,  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  rule 
for  factories  and  workshops,  he  convenient,  as  there  can  l^e 
no  question  that  all  might  be  limited  to  7  P-m. 

I  insist  thus  strongly  on  making  the  law  the  same  for 
all,  because  great  complaints  arise  at  present  from  the 
existing  inequalities. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  absurdity  of  large  works  with 
45  hands  being  under  the  lax  rules  of  the  W  orkshop  Act, 
vv'hile  small  shops  with  three  or  four  are  under  the  Factory 
Acts;  and  again,  a  factory  occupier  emplo.ying  55  hands 
can,  perhaps,  only  work  as  I  have  shown  from  S  to  G :  his 
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FACTOKY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 
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rival  next  door  with  45  hands,  from  8  to  7,  or,  at  a  pinch, 
from  8  to  8. 

The  former  too  is  subjected  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  procuring  surgical  certificates,  and  to  a  number  of  minor 
regulations. 

I'hus  great  injustice  and  inequality,  and  consequent 
dis.satisft.ction,  ensues,  and  I  feel  sure  that  merely  to  draw 
the  line  at  a  lower  number  than  50  would  still  leave  the 
same  grievance,  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  is 
to  put  all  on  the  same  footing. 

1  need  only  add  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
law  with  a  small  stalf,  this  uniformity  of  hours  is  essential. 
At  present  it  is  imposssible  to  control  the  hours  of  work  in 
workshojis. 

V. — The  following  industries  are  not  under  Government 
inspection  : — 

1.  Small  coal  yards  where  children  are  empleoyd  in 
wheeling  out  coals;  also  those  employed  by  fruit  and  fish 
salesmen.  These  cases  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  school 
board. 

2.  Bakehouses,  as  far  as  regards  the  limitation  of  hours 
of  work  of  females  and  young  persons,  are  under  no  con- 
trol. This  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  as  it  is  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article,  would  properly  fall  under  the  factory 
inspectors.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  allow  for  the 
nature  of  the  trade. 

'3.  Assistants  in  retail  shops.  As  I  stated  in  my  rejiorts 
some  years  ago,  there  is  much  need  of  interference  here. 
The  yorvng  women  are  kept  extremely  late  in  the  shops 
where  much  gas  is  burnt,  and  pulmonary  complaints  are 
said  to  be  common  among  them.  Lately  the  evil  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  very  commonly  of  gas  stoves 
without  flues.  I  know  that  most  proprietors  of  shops 
would  he  glad  to  close  early  and  be  set  free  from  business 
themselves,  but  as  a  few  of  their  neighbours  will  not  do  so, 
tliey  find  themselves  compelled,  in  the  keen  competition 
existing,  to  continue  the  late  hours.  Therefore  a  Jaw 
compelling  all  to  close,  that  is,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  females  and  young  persons  after  certain  hours,  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  both  employers  and  employed. 

4.  Gunmakers'  and  fire-iron  makers'  errand  boys.  These 
should  he  brought  under  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Acts,  for  their  employment  consists  of  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  gun  barrels,  &c.  about  through  the  streets  from  shop 
to  shnp,  and  is  laborious.  At  ])resent  the  definition  of 
"  employment"  onl^^  applies  to  labour  performed  "in  any 
'■  factory,"  Factory  Act,  1844,  sect.  7'3.  To  this  section, 
therefore,  might  be  added  (after  the  words  '•  or  in  any  other 
"  kind  of  work  whatsoever  "),  or  in  carrying  any  article  or 
l^nrt  of  an  article  in  course  of  manufacture  from  one  factory 
(or  ^^•orkshop)  to  another. 

5.  Boys  employed  by  locksmiths,  liell-hangers,  zinc- 
workers,  and  plumbers  in  out-door  work.  They  do  not 
seem  to  ])e  em[iloyed  for  excessive  hours,  are  generally  good 
sized  lads,  and  the  work  is  not  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article.  I  hardly  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  interference  with  them. 

VI. — Half-time  System. — Under  this  head  I  shall  first 
luiefly  advert  to  the  defects  peculiar  to  the  Workshops  Act, 
and  then  proceed  to  consider  more  fully  what  alterations 
are  required  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

Under  sect.  14,  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  18G7,  com- 
pelling school  attendance,  no  child  need  go  to  school  at  all 
in  any  v,-eek  unless  he  works  every  day. 

A  child  may  make  his  weekly  school  attendance  of  10 
hours  in  two  days  or  need  only  attend  two  hours  a  day, 
which  is  insufiicient. 

In  sect.  15,  imposing  penalties  on  pareJits,  the  word 
"  wilfully  "  throws  on  the  inspector  the  onus  of  proof  that 
tlie  parent  was  aware  of  the  law  and  aware  of  his  child's 
absence  from  school.  Hitherto  this  has  not  happened  to 
give  rise  to  much  difficulty,  but  it  might  do  so. 

The  clause  requiring  school  certificates  to  be  procured  is 
imperfect. 

Under  the  Factory  Acts  none  of  these  imperfections  exist, 
but  it  would  appear  that  some  alterations  are  necessarjr,  as 
the  educational  results  are  not  good. 

lu  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and 
District  Society  of  Teachers  for  October  1873,  I  find  that 

All  were  agreed  that  under  the  present  system,  half- 
]]  timers  have  not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  anything 
"  like  a  fair  amount  of  education,  for,  whilst  they  are 

expected  to  work  6|  liours  per  day,  they  only  attend  school 
"  10  hours  per  week.  Their  masters  generally  send  them  in 
1^  the  afternoon  to  school,  v/here  they  often  arrive  late, 
"  too  weary  for  study,  and  frequently  so  dirty  as  to  be  a 
"  nuisance  to  the  other  children." 

Having  made  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  is  still  the  same  in  this  respect,  and  considering 
that  the  combined  hours  of  work  and  schoohng  amou  it  to 
So  or  9,  which  is  rpally  a  day's  work  for  an  ''adult,  I  am 


led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hours  of  work  should  be 
reduced  to  five  by  a  direct  enactment,  preferring  this  to  the 
indirect  method  of  prohibiting  work  on  Saturday  adopted 
in  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  which  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient here. 

But  the  principal  remedy  to  the  teachers'  complaints  lies 
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with  themselves  and  school  managers,*  for  until  they  arrange  "iiiuoj)'  '5 
to  give  the  three  hours  schooling- in  the  afternoon,  at  least,  uepenuuit 
required  by  the  Factory  Act,  instead  of  only  two  hours  "asuiiom 
(from  2  to  4)  as  is  usual  at  present,  I  do  not  anticipate  alaUeaS. 
really  satisfactory  results. f  era. 

If  2  to  5  were  devoted  to  lessons,  and  the  first  half-hour  tJchoolinK 
occupied  with  some  instruction  not  of  a  fatiguing  nature, 
the  children  would  have  time  to  get  rested  after  their  work 
and  dinnei',  and  would  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the 
remaining  2^  hours. 

On  the  other  hand  those  attending  school  in  the  morning, 
who  are  likely  always  to  be  few  in  number,  being  fresh, 
might  do  very  well  with  the  usual  2 J-  hours  Irom  9}  to  12. 

Supposing  the  hours  of  work  and  schooling  to  be  thus  'i'lie  un- 
laid down,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  consider  how  they  s'o'ifliUht 
would  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  arrangements  pre-  nay's  vvoin 
valent  in  Birmingham,  and,  looking  at  the  hours  of  work  ^''^'^ders 
as  7  or  8  to  6  in  summer,  with  dinner  from  1  to  2,  it  is 
apparent  that  to  ha\'e  morning  and  afternoon  sets  is  im- 
practicable, as  only  4  hours  work  can  be  obtained  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  awkwardness  has  been  even  more  felt  hitlierto,  for,  (Jauso  of 
looking  upon  ()i  hours  as  the  time  allowed,  no  one  would  yg",?,?!'"," 
give  a  half-timer's  wages  for  4  hours  work,  and  the  con-  atteutiMilI' 
sequence  has  been  that  whenever  possible  they  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  the  afternoon,  and  almost  universal  school 
attendance  in  the  afternoon  has  resulted. 

The  mode  in  which  the  morning  school  hours,  ,9^  to  12, 
cut  up  the  morning's  work,  which  ends  at  1,  has  also  con- 
duced to  this. 

As  the  least  profitable  lessons  are  given  in  the  afternoon 
this  may  partly  account  for  the  bad  success  of  half-timers 
in  schools  where  they  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  as  to 
demand  special  arrangement. 

In  winter  nearly  5  hours  can  be  made  in  the  afternoon 
from  2  to  7,  when  a  quarter  or  half-hour  is  allowed  for  tea. 

This  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  adopting  the  alternate- 
day  system,  or  by  permitting  children  to  work  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  to  make  up  their  5  hours,  as  is  now  the 
case  under  the  Workshop  Act. 

This  I  am  disposed  to  recoiumend  for  another  important 
reason.  In  Birmingham  great  numl)ers  of  children  are 
employed  principally  in  going  errands  either  out  of  doors  or 
in  the  factories  and  workshops,  filhng  up  their  time  either 
by  sitting  still  or  doing  some  light  work,  so  that  their  a-iielatus 
actual  hours  of  work  which  come  under  the  definition  of  aitema^i 
"  employment  "  are  very  short.  But  they  are  wanted  both  strongly 
morning  and  afternoon  after  school  hours,  and  I  feel  sure  om,!^'to'' 
that  to  take  away  this  privilege,  which  is  at  present  allowed  uumber 
by  the  Workshops  Acts,  and  which  I  have  often  found  it  '''i^'.^P' 
necessary  to  allow  in  factories,  would  be  a  very  serious  in-  irriids"' 
convenience,  and  detriment  to  the  trades  of  this  place,  as  ^'''^i'  1*8' 
would  also  the  prohibition  to  employ  them  on'tv/o  successive 
Saturdays,  on  which  day  they  are  especially  wanted. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  parents 
have  told  me,  that  their  children  get  into  mischief  between 
4.30  and  6  p.m.,  there  being  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
while  they  themselves  are  at  work. 

A  whole  day's  idleness  on  Saturday  would  be  still  worse 
in  this  respect,  and  would  be  of  far  less  benefit  to  them  than 
the  reduction  of  their  daily  work  to  5  hours. 

Looking  at  the  rule  of  not  working  both  morning  and 
afternoon  as  merely  designed  to  assist  the  inspector  in  limit- 
ing them  to  their  proper  day's  work,  at  atiinewheu  the  Acts 
were  difficult  to  enforce,  and  with  the  experience  I  have  Ji 'd 
under  the  Workshops  Act,  I  may  say,  I  think  tliat  no  had 
consequence  would  ensue  from  this  liberty.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, I  think  the  results  would  be  very  advantai.-eous  in 
every  respect,  and  should  have  sanguine  hopes  that  with 
the  above  arrangements,  securing  5  hours  .work  and  3  hours 
school  m  the  afternoon,  or  2},  in  the  morning,  the  education 
of  half-timers  would  ))ecome  efficient  to  as  great  an  extant 
as  the  system  is  capable  of. 

In  order  to  anticipate  any  objections  which  may  be  made  Objoctio 
to  thus  limiting  the  labour  of  half-timers  on  the  ground  of  *° 
interference  with  trade,  I  ^^•ould  remark  that,  until  tlie  last 
2  years  scarcely  ar^y  were  employed  in  the  factories  of  South 
Birmmgham,  which,  as  compared  with  workshops,  turnout 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  gross  produce,  and  even  now 
five-sixths  of  the  children  are  employed  in  workshops 
_   If,  therefore,  during  the  5  years  from  1868  to  1872,  both  Childrer 
inclusive,  children  were  not  cm])l-,vc,fl  to  aiiv  exicnt  in  employe 
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tlircc-foui'ths  of  the  trades,  it  cannot  be  seriously  argued 
that  tliey  would  be  injured  1)y  any  further  reasonable 
restrictions  necessary  for  educational  iiur])oses,  nay,  it 
might  be  said  that  their  services  could  be  dis]iensed  with 
altogether. 

This  is  certainly  so  far  the  case  that  in  a  vast  number 
of  instances  the  lirm  has  no  interest  in  their  labour,  any 
economy  or  benefit  which  arises  from  their  employment 
being  reaped  by  the  workman  who  is  their  immediate  em- 
ployer, and  who  can  always  earn  very  good  wages  without 
this  advantage. 

■  Next,  it  is  most  essential  that  half-timers  should  be  re- 


qun-ed  to  attend  efficient  elementary  seliools  as  provided  in 
Factory  Act,  18/4. 

At  present  they  can  go  to  little  dame's  schools  where 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  efficient  instruction  or  secu- 
rity for  regular  attendance.  There  are  no  means  of  pre- 
venting children  from  going  to  such  schools,  the  remedy 
of  disqualilying  teachers  for  granting  school  certiticates, 
])rovided  Ijy  the  Factory  Act,  is  too  cumbrous  to  be 
workable. 

I  subjoin  a  school  certificate  from  a  rather  large  school 
of  this  sort,  the  teacher  of  which  cannot  spell  her  own 
name. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thui 

sday 

Friday 

Name  of  Child. 

*Time 

*Timc 

*Time 

*Time 

*Time 

Causes  of  Absence. 

Prom 

To 

From  j  To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Meria  Smith. 
August  14 
„  25 
September  1 
S 

21 


Week  ending. 
Week  cndiug. 
Week  eudiug. 
Week  ending. 
Week  ending. 
Week  ending. 
Week  end'nff. 


to  attoiul 

efficient 

schools. 

They  evade 
the  law  by 
making  a 
.sho\y  of 
H'oin;?  to 
i-lnnio'b 
schools. 


FACTORY  ACT.— 7  Vict.  Cap.  15. 
Sciiooi/  Certificate. — I  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  children  employed  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Caton,  back 
of  Warwick  Street,  situated  in  ,  have  attended  the  school  kept  by  me  at  for  the  number  of 

hours  and  at  the  time  on  each  day  specifiod  in  the  cokimns  opposite  to  their  names,  during  the  week  endiu"-  on 
Saturday,  the  day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -three,  and  that  the  caui^es  of 

absence  stated  are  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 


''Signed)       A.  Robissun, 

Schoolmaster,  the  day  of  187';'. 

Enter  the  names  of  the  children  who  attend  the  forenoon  school,  and  those  who  attend  the  afternoon  school,  separately. 

*  When  the  schooling  begins  or  ends  at  a  half  hour,  the  half  hour  will  be  most  conveniently  inserted  in  figures 

thus, — 85 — IH,  or  14 — in  the  time  columns. 


till! 


School  certificates  have  been  very  useful,  so  far,  as  a 
check  oil  irregularities  of  half-timers,  but  there  is  a  good 
denl  of  trouble  attending  them. 

1st.  It  gives  the  teachers  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
to  IIU  uj)  the  present  form,  which  might  perhaps  lie  sim- 
plilied. 

-'nd.  It  is  very  troublesome  in  large  factories  to  collect 
the  school  certificates,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  children  go  to  six 
or  seven  different  schools,  and  each  child  has  to  bring  his 
own,  which  they  are  apt  to  forget,  or  leave  at  home,  or  lose. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Bowling,  and  I  have  lately  adopted, 
with  Mr.  Baker's  approval,  a  form  for  the  teachers  to 
report  to  us  every  month  the  irregular  attendance  of  all 
half-timers,  together  with  a  form  of  caution  to  be  sent  to 
the  parents.  • 

To  ,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

Rei'ort  of  Irregular  Attendance  of  Half-time 
Children  for  the  eight  weeks  ended 
at  School. 

(To  be  filled  up  us  far  as  practicable.) 


,  g-go 


3  g  tn 


6^ 


*  Absence  on  account  of  sickness  ov  oihcr  iD'r/eni  canse  need  not  bo 
r"iio,>tc(l;  anrl  note,  that  it  should  be  the  number  of  Ham-iimk 
allentluiiccs  missed. 


(Signed) 
day  of 
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I'riitcipal  Teavkcr. 


Notice  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
To  Mr. 

Sir, 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  unless  you  cause 
your  child  ,  enqiloyed  h;dF-tinie 

at  ,  to  attend  school  regularly  ;is 

required  Ijy  the  above  Act,  I  shall  bring  you  before  ihc 
magistrates  to  answer  for  your  neglect. 

You  must  further  note  that  when  an  attendance  atscliool 
is  missed,  your  child  must  make  up  the  time  thus  lost  ])y 
attending  school  both  morning  and  afternoon  on  sonic 
subsequent  day. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

This  has  already  been  attended  with  remarkably  g^ood 
results  in  imi)roving  the  attendance,  and  I  believe,  if  care- 
fully carried  out,  would  render  the  weekly  school  certificat.^ 
unnecessary.  If  an  employer  on  first  engaging  a  child 
were  simply  to  see  tbat  his  name  is  duly  entered  on  th^ 
books  of  an  efficient  elementary  school,  by  procuring  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  we  should  at  once  have  com;)lete 
control  of  his  schooling. 

Theoretically,  the  weekly  school  certificate  is  useful  and 
necessary  in  order  to  enalile  the  employer,  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  to'comply  with  the  regulations,  I'orliidding  the  cin- 
ployment  of  any  child  who  has  not  on  the  iirevious  week 
attended  school ;  but  practically  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
enforce  this  rule,  as  giving  extra  trouble  to  the  employer, 
wdio  has  already  enough  to  do  in  observing  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  as  seriously  interfering  with  the 
uselulness  of  tlie  child.  This  being  admitted,  and  the 
regidarity  of  school  attendance  being  dependent  on  the 
dealing  of  the  inspector  with  the  parent,  it  is  obviously  so 
much  easier  for  him  to  see  the  monthly  return  from  (say) 
21  schools  than  weekly  certificates  when  distributed  over 
(say)  2,500  factories  and  workshops,  that  I  think  some 
such  arrangement  as  we  have  adopted  vrill  omniend  jtscU' 
for  general  use. 

These  observations  will  not  of  course  ap]dy  to  large 
factories  where  the  morning  and  afternoon,  or  alternate- 
day  sets,  go  to  one  school  and  have  one  school  certificate 
book,    I  have  only  one  such  in  my  district. 

Y{f_ — 'i'lie  present  stafl'  of  inspectors  ajipcars  to  mc 
nunn  rically  insufficient  for  enforcing  the  Acts.  Even  in 
Birmiiigha'ni,  where  wc  are  comparatively  strong,  a  fourth 
sub-inspector  is  required. 

'  I  3 
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rACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Assistant 
iispectors 
without 
sufficient 
autliority 
haliituaUy 
coming  be- 
tween the 
inspector 
and  sul)- 
inspector 
in  ordinary 
routine 
work  not 
.  desirable. 


Stafr  rocoin- 
inended : 
one  comiriis- 
sioner,  one 
secretary, 
one  (or  two) 
assistnnt 
coramission- 
ers. 

The  rest  of 
tlio  staff  to 
be  of  the 
same  grade, 
iuid  called 
inspectors. 


The  advi- 
sability of 
local  inspec- 
tors of  a 
lower  status 
doubtful. 


Public  cor- 
respondence 
.  to  be  suit- 
ably pro- 
vided for. 


Suggestions 
I'or  making 
tlie  enforce- 
ment of  the 
Acts  easier, 
also  stated 
elsewhere. 


liegistra- 
tion  of 
birtlis  to  be 
made  as 
complete  as 
possible 
Compulsory 
Kegistration 
Act,  1874, 
not  likely  to 
be  ellicient. 

Chiefly 
owing  to  the 
organisation 
»f  the  llegis- 
tralion  De- 
partment. 


Two  super- 
intendent 
I'egistrars  in 
Birming- 
ham highly 
ineonvc- 
nicut. 


System  of 
surgical  cer- 
tificates not 
satisfactory. 
Ill-will 
created  by 
small  firms 
having  to 
pivy  the  fees. 


Having  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  assistant  in- 
spectors, I  am  not  in  so  good  a  position  to  judge  of  their 
usefulness  as  others  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  cannot  think  it 
a  good  system,  for  they  appear  neither  to  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chief  inspector  for  directing  the  sub-mspectors, 
nor  any  definite  field  of  labour  of  their  own.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  complicating  and  weakening  of  the  governing 

power.  ,     ■,  T  1  -J 

If  they  are  to  be  retained  they  should  have  more  inde- 
pendent authority  given  them ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  are  required  at  aU,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
■  following  organisation  as  preferable  :— 

Looking  to  the  Treasury  Minute  of  17th  January  1868, 
which  contemplates  but  one  chief  inspector  in  the  future, 
the  staff  would, consist  of  one  Commissioner  of  Factories, 
which  is  a  more  appropriate  term  than  inspector,  one 
secretary,  and  one  (or  two)  assistant  commissioners  to  travel 
about  and  supervise  the  sub-inspectors,  make  special  in- 
quiries, and  reports. 

AU  classes  and,  grades  of  sub-inspectors  to  be  amal- 
gamated, and  all  to  be  termed  "  Inspectors  of  Factories." 
The  last  appointed  of  these  might  be  employed  as  local 
inspectors  under  the  inspectors  in  charge  of  districts,  where 
required,  and  should  report  to  them,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  the  observance  of  the  law. 

I  would  rather  deprecate  the  employment  of  local  inspec- 
tors of  a  lower  social  grade,  but  still  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  necessary  in  o'ther  districts.  For  my  own  part,  in 
Birmingham,  l"do  not  recommend  that  any  should  be 
subordinated  to  others,  but  that  the  town  should  be  divided 
into  four  independent  districts. 

I  would  add  one  more  observation  on  the  staii',  viz.,  that 
at  present  the  correspondence  of  the  office  is  not  carried  on 
in  a  suitable  manner.  If  a  person  writes  to  any  other 
public  department  he  receives  an  answer  fairly  wiitten  on  a 
handsome  sheet  of  paper ;  but  there  is  not  clerical  staff 
sufficient  for  this  in  the  Factory  Office,  and  I  have  known 
firms  highly  offended  at  receiving  their  own  note  back  with 
a  brief  memorandum  in  reply  wi-itten  across  the  cornei-  of  it. 

I  have  elsewhere  (under  question  VIII.)  made  some 
suggestions  to  render  the  Acts  more  easy  of  enforcement, 
such,  as  throwing  the  onus  of  proving  the  ages  of  children 
and  of  their  attendance  at  school  on  the  parents ;  making 
the  v/orking  hours  of  factories  and  workshops  the  same 
(under  question  IV-),  and  remedying  various  imperfections 
in  the  Workshops  Acts. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  seems  to  come 
under  this  head,  viz.,  the  registration  of  births. 

It  is  most  essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Act 
that  it  should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible,  but  I 
fear  that  the  Compulsory  Registration  Act  of  18/4  will  not 
be  successful  for  the  folio -wing  reasons  : — 

1st.  The  time  allowed  for  registration  is  too  long,  and 
the  compulsory  clauses  no  t  sufficiently  stringent. 

2nd.  There  is  no  adequate  inducement  to  the  super- 
intendent and  district  registrars  to  undertake  prosecutions, 
or  to  put  themselves  to  much  trouble  about  it. 

3rd.  Wliich  is  most  important,  the  system  of  having 
numerous  registrars  with  small  districts,  their  offices  being 
often  inconveniently  placed  and  with  short  and  varying 
office  hours,  is  not  well  calculated  to  secure  good  results. 
Many  of  them,  too,  reside  at  a  distance  from  their  districts, 
and  (I  believe)  all  have  other  avocations  which  are  more 
])rofitable  than  hunting  up  cases  of  neglect  of  registration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  working  of  the  Act  will  be 
carefully  watched,  and  all  defects  remedied  in  good  time. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  may  mention  that  it  is 
very  inconvenient  in  Birmingham  to  have  two  superinten- 
dent registrars,  dividing  the  town  between  them,  one  in 
Birmingham,  the  other  in  Aston  parishes. 

Frequently  one  cannot  tell  which  to  apply  to  for  the 
register  of  a  birth,  and  the  office  at  Aston  is  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

VIII. — After  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  system^ 
of  surgical  certificates,  the  opinion  I  have  formed  is  not 
favourable  to  it. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension 
Act  into  Birmingham,  the  fees  charged  have  constituted  a 
source  of  complaint  and  created  more  ill-will  than  anything 
else. 

Although  they  have  been  reduced  from  the  original 
charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  visit,  and  Is.  per  certificate  to  2s.  6d. 
per  visit  to  include  one  certificate  and  6c?.  for  each  addi- 
■^ional  certificate,  in  accordance  with  the  circular  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  26th  July  1871 ;  still  this  charge 
in  places  where  a  small  number,  six  or  upwards,  of  young 
persons  are  em])loyed  is  a  grievance,  owing  to  their  constant 
shifting  about.  In  such  places  there  are  seldom  more  than 
one  or  two  to  be  examined  at  a  time,  and  2s.  6d.  is  felt  to 
be  a  heavy  charge  to  be  paid  on  the  engagement  of  one, 
or  3s.  for  two,  particularly  when  they  are  evidently  over 


15  years  of  age  and  state  that  they  have  been  examined 
frequently  before  at  other  factories,  the  employer  not  feeling 
sure  how  many  days  they  may  remain  with  him. 

The  above-mentioned  circular,  permitting  employers  to 
ha\'e  them  examined  at  the  surgeon's  residence  where  not 
more  than  five  young  persons  are  employed,  at  a  fee  of  6d. 
each,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  system  in 
small  works ;  but  the  trouble  of  accompanying  or  sending 
some  one  with  the  young  persons  and  th^  register  is  con- 
siderable, and  after  careful  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
it  done  properly. 

In  large  factories  the  system  answers  better,  for  the  cost 
is  not  felt  so  much,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  convenient  from 
the  employer's  point  of  view,  as  affording  a  supply  of 
juvenile  labour  without  trouble  or  risk. 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  uphold  it ;  but  on  con- 
sidering how  far  it  answers  the  main  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  viz.,  to  prevent  children  under  13  from  being 
employed  full-time,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  I  find  it  a 
complete  failure. 

In  saying  this  I  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
throw  no  blame  whatever  on  my  certifying  surgeons,  who 
are  thoroughly  competent  and  careful  medical  men,  which 
fact  tells  more  strongly  against  the  system. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  one  can  tell  a  child's  age  by  mere 
examination,  and  I  find  that  numbers  are  passed  under 
age,  some  being  very  little  over  11  years  old. 

I  consider  that  certifying  surgeons  are  placed  in  a  very 
trying  position,  for,  in  examining  a  large  number  of  doubt- 
ful cases,  if  they  refuse  too  many  they  will  reject  numbers 
who  are  of  the  proper  age,  and  cause  dissatisfaction  to  the 
employers  and  parents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
too  easy  in  passing  them,  they  fall  under  the  censure  of  the 
magistrates  and  inspectors. 

My  experience  in  carrying  out  the  Workshops  Act,  under 
which  no  surgical  certificates  are  required,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  law  might  be  equally  well  or  (with  some  faciH- 
ties  which  I  suggest  below)  better  enforced  without  them, 
for  I  find  rather  fewer  children  under  age  working  full 
time  in  workshops  than  in  factories,  the  cause  being,  per- 
haps, that  parents  have  come  to  look  upon  the  surgical 
certificates  as  a  convenient  cloak  for  the  illegal  employment 
of  their  children,  and  employers  do  not  trouble  themselves 
as  long  as  they  are  all  examined,  whereas  in  workshops  the 
latter  are  obliged  to  make  particular  inquiry. 

As  I  have  never  known  a  young  person  refused  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  surgeon's  examination  in  this 
respect. 

The  sub-inspector,  who  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
what  work  a  sickly  young  person  is  put  to  in  a  factory, 
might  be  given  power  to  disqualify  him  for  employment. 

I  do  not  find  that  they  go  to  work  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  investigation  of  accidents  by  certifying  surgeons  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be 
reported  direct  to  the  sub-inspectors. 

In  order  to  meet  objections  on  the  part  of  large  em- 
ployers to  the  abolition  of  surgical  certificates,  I  should 
propose  their  being  made  optional. 

Those  who  say  that  they  could  not  make  inquiry  about 
childrens'  ages,  and  that  they  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion, could  thus  secure  themselves  by  continuing  to  obtain 
them,  although  I  think  that  by  requiring  a  register  of  birth 
in  doubtful  cases,  or  a  declaration  of  age  signed  by  the 
parent,  most  persons  would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  they  had  used  due  diligence. 

This,  however,  I  would  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
employer,  for  to  require  him  in  all  cases  to  procure  a  re- 
gister of  birth  for  young  persons  under  16  would  be  more 
troublesome  to  the  inspector  and  more  expensive  than  the 
present  system,  and  would,  through  the  wholesale  hawking 
about  of  such  documents,  encourage  frauds. 

But  the  principal  means  of  securing  a  proper  observance 
of  the  law  is  the  prosecution  of  parents  who  ought  to  be  held 
mainly  responsible.  It  is  clearly  their  duty  to  know  the 
ages  of  their  children,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  employed 
illegally. 

I  should  therefore  propose  to  facilitate  proceedings 
against  them  as  follows  : — • 

As  it  is  often  difficult  for  an  inspector  to  procure  proof 
of  a  child's  age  through  not  knowing  where  his  birth  was 
registered  (if  it  be  registered  at  all),  his  complaint  that  a 
child  is  imder  13  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  age. 

There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Education  Acts,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  persons  of  16  and  18  in  the  Factory  Act, 
1844,  ss.  54  and  55. 

Next,  the  complaint  of  an  inspector  that  a  child  has  not 
attended  school,  or  at  least  a  school  certificate  showing  ab- 
sence, should  be  prima  facie  evidence. 
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It  is  difficult  to  prove  this  sometimes,  for  a  scliool  certi- 
ficate signed  by  the  teacher  is  not  legal  evidence,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  he  called  to  prove  it,  not  having  leisure. 
Moreover,  the  parent  might  allege  that  the  child  had 
attended  another  school. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of  the  surgical  certifi- 
cate system,  that  in  extensive  districts  where  the  sub-in- 
spector cannot  visit  the  factories  oi^en,  the  visits  of  the 
certifying  surgeon  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  regularity 
in  the  observance  of  the  law. 

But  it  is  really  only  regularity  in  the  surgical  certificate 
system  that  is  thus  effected,  for,  as  regards  the  real  ages  of 
the  persons  employed,  it  is  of  no  use,  as  I  have  before 
stated. 

It  comes,  therefore,  to  this,  that  they  are  used  as  assistant 
sub-inspectors  to  help  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  staff. 

But  as  the  cost  of  surgical  certificates  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  three  times  that  of  inspection,  and  they  fail  in 
their  object,  this  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  an  efficient 
or  economical  arrangement. 

Taking  this  moderate  estimate  of  their  respective  costs, 
it  is  ap]jarent  that  by  disjjensing  with  surgical  certificates 
the  factory  staff  might  actually  be  doubled  with  a  saving 
of  one  half  of  the  present  expense  of  administering  the 
Acts.  For  although  the  surgical  certificates  are  not  paid 
for  out  of  the  Imperial  revenues,  they  are  equally  a  charge 
on  the  national  resources. 

This  fact  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  case  no  other  way 
of  enforcing  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  should  be 
found  than  by  entrusting  it  to  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
in  favour  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  would  it 
ral  settle  a  difficult  question,  but  re-act  favourably  on  the 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts,  as  the  increased  number 
of  inspectors  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  rely  any  longer 
on  the  visits  of  a  certifying  surgeon  as  a  substitute  for 
proper  supervision. 

The  addresses  of  my  certifying  surgeons  are  as  follows  : — 
B.  S.  Robins,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Bordesley,  Birming- 
ham. 

Samuel  Chavasse,  Esq.,  100,  Newhall  Street,  Birming- 
ham. 

John  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Wheeler  Street,  Lozells, 
Birmingham. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  King's  Norton, 
Worcestershire. 

As  the  registers  of  young  persons  required  to  he  kept  are 
closely  connected  v/itlr  surgical  Certificates,  I  will  here  state 
that  I  think  they  give  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth, 
both  to  employers  and  inspectors. 

While  waiting  in  the  office  or  works  for  the  book  to  be 
produced,  I  could  often  go  half  through  the  place,  and 
having  to  shout  at  boys  clearly  over  15,  amidst  the  noise 
of  machinery,  merely  to  ascertain  that  their  names  are  down, 
is  a  great  waste  of  energy  and  time. 

As  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  all  useless  and 
harassing  regulations,  which  give  rise  to  prosecutions  un- 
necessarily, I  should  recommend  the  abolition  of  registers 
of  young  persons,  and  only  require  a  register  of  children  to 
be  kept  where  more  than  five  children  are  employed. 

In  some  factories  the  school  certificate  book  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

IX.  — The  great  increase  of  half-timers  during  the  last 
two  years  in  Birmingham  has  been  attributed  by  some 
persons  to  the  action  of  the  school  board  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  the  supposition  being  that 
parents  send  their  children  to  work  half-time  in  order  to 
avoid  full-time  school  attendance. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such  aversion  to 
education  or  general  inability  to  pay  '3d.  or  4d.  a  week  for 
a  child  unless  he  earns  sufficient  to  meet  it. 

I  attribute  it  therefore  chiefly  to  the  great  expansion  of 
trade  and  consequent  demand  for  labour  which  took  jjlace 
about  three  years  ago  and  has  since  been  maintained  in 
Birmingham.  Everywhere  I  hear  the  complaint  that  boys 
are  not  to  be  had. 

I  beheve,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  school  board  has 
assisted  me  considerably  in  getting  children  to  go  to  school 
regularly,  as  the  visitors  caution  their  parents,  and  the 
clerk  to  the  board  informs  me  he  has  even  prosecuted  in 
some  cases  (of  half-timers),  which  he  has  power  to  do. 

The  Education  Act  is  also  useful  when  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  an  errand  boy  is  under  the  Factory  Act  or  not. 
There  is  now  no  escape  for  such,  they  must  either  go  to 
school  altogether,  or  be  half-timers. 

Of  the  operation  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  18/2, 
and  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1872,  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
judging,  and  as  my  rural  district  is  small  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  has  been  law  but  a  short  time,  I 
I  have  not  observed  any  effects  from  it  as  yet. 

X.  — Some  protection  should  be  provided  if  possible  for 


men  and  boys  employed  in  dangerous  work  with  circular 
saws. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  saw  is  "  machinery  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  if  it  is,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fence  it,  though  I  believe  self- 
acting  machinery,  ob\aating  danger,  may  be  applied  in 
many  operations,  such  as  dropping  down  work  on  to  a  saw 
to  cut  out  a  slot. 

In  consequence,  the  persons  employed  have  to  run  all 
the  risk,  and  I  have  known  several  cases  in  which  men 
have  been  so  mutilated  as  almost  to  be  deprived  of  the 
power  to  earn  a  living,  and  have  been  turned  adrift  by 
wealthy  companies  with  six  weeks  wages.  Private  firms 
are  generally  more  considerate. 

I  will  also  mention  another  case  of  hardship  ;  a  man  was 
working  for  a  large  company  at  a  punching  machine  and 
went  away,  desmng  a  boy  of  13  who  was  assisting  him  to  go 
and  clean  it  while  in  motion  ;  he  did  so  and  put  his  hand 
fai-  into  it,  when  some  cog-wheels  cut  off  nearly  all  his  hand. 

These  wheels  are  probably  not  "  mill-gearing,"  being  part 
of  a  machine.  If  they  were,  they  were  sufficiently  fenced 
by  the  massive  framev/ork  of  the  machine  surrounding 
them. 

If  they  are  ".machinery,"  the  same  may  be  said.  There 
is  therefore  no  statutable  negligence  in  fencing;  and  under 
the  boy's  common  lav/  rights  the  company  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  injuries  to  one  of  their  servants  caused  by 
another.    He  therefore  has  no  remedy. 

But  if  the  company  were  responsible  for  the  man's  act  as 
their  agent,  the  boy  could  recover,  as  an  occupier  is  "liable 
"  for  injuries  incurred  by  his  workpeople  through  his  negli- 
"  gence  in  the  use  of  machinery,  as  l>y  employing  a  young 
"  person  about  it  quite  inexperienced  in  its  use,  &c."  Per 
Cockburn,  L.C.J.,  Grizzle  v.  Frost,  3  F.  and  F.  622.  See 
Notcutt's  F.A.,  p.  73. 

I  think  it  worth  consideration  whether  it  is  not  a  sound 
principle  of  justice  that  in  the  case  of  a  young  person  work- 
ing under  the  directions  of  a  man,  the  latter  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  agent  of  the  occupiers. 

The  right  of  recovery  should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible, 
for  solicitors  will  not  undertake  suits  in  doubtful  cases 
for  persons  without  means,  and  the  power  of  the  inspector 
to  bring  actions  on  their  behalf  is  not  to  my  knowledge 
exercised. 

I  think  I  may  here  most  appropriately  append  a  list  of 
imperfections  in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 

Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1867.  Permanent  modifica- 
tion (  Scbed.)  9.  The  "  29th  section  of  the  Factory  Act, 
1833,"  apparently  means  the  26th  section. 

Permanent  modification  23,  "  a  woman,  or  female  young 
"  person  whose  hours  of  work  have  not  exceeded  8  iu 
"  any  day  of  that  week." 

Why  not  male  young  person  also  ?  Compare  Workshop 
Regulation  Act,  1867,  1st  schedule,  permanent  modification, 
exceptions  8  ;  also,  the  wording  "  any  day,"  may  mean  all 
fine  days  or  any  one  day.  "On  no  day,"  would  perhaps 
make  it  clear. 

The  section  47  of  Factory  Act,  1844,  rec|uiring  registers, 
&c.,  to  be  produced  in  court,  is  repealed  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1871,  which  is  awkward. 

Inspectors  are  directed  by  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  s.  43, 
to  give  notice  to  fence  dangerous  machinery  according  to 
the  form  and  dhections  given  in  Schedule  (D).  But 
Schedule  (D.)  is  repealed  by  Factory  Act,  1874. 

If  the  regulations  in  force  for  making  overtime  in  season 
trades,  such  as  requiring  the  occupier  to  obtain  an  order  for 
one  month  and  hang  it  up  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  are 
necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  power  clearly 
given  him  to  make  them.  At  present  the  wording  of  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  1871,  first  schedule,  perma- 
nent modification  (1),  only  enable  him  to  advertise  in  the 
London  Gazette,  or  otherwise  publish  in  such  manner  as  he 
shall  think  fit,  the  permission  to  any  season  trades  to  make 
the  amount  of  overtime  there  specified,  viz.,  96  days  in  the 
year,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  ha\'ing  once 
advertised  it,  he  can  legally  either  attach  the  condition  that 
the  notice  shall  be  procm'ed  and  hung  up  (for  the  Factory 
Act,  1844,  enacts,  sect.  28,  "  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
"  to  hang  up  in  any  mill  or  factory  any  copy  of  any 
"  abstract  of  the  Factory  Act  or  of  any  regulations  made 
"  in  jnirsuance  of  the  said  Act,  other  than  is  herein-after 
"  provided "),  or  diminish  the  number  of  days  overtime 
(96). 

For  instance,  having  by  order  advertised  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  2nd  January  1872,  given  permission  to  tailors, 
&c.  to  employ  young  persons  and  women  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  14  hours  in  any  one  day  under  the  three  follomng 
conditions  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parhament,  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  instructions  to  the  employer,  he  has  no 
power  to  add  a  fourth- condition,  not  in  the  Act,  limiting 
the  number  of  days  on  which  overtime  may  be  made. 

I  4 
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FAOTOKY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


Defects  in 
Workshop 
Act,  1867. , 


*    Defects  in  Workshop  Act,  IHfi/. 

Tiiese  would  be  best  remedied  by  bringing  all  workshops 
under  the  Factory  Act. 

No  sanitary  provisions  are  contained  in  this  Act  (except 
providing  a  fan),  but  the  inspector  of  nuisances  has  sufli- 
cient  powers  under  the  Sanitaiy  Acts  and  borough  byelaws, 
!ind  can  best  deal  with  many  matters. 

The  inspector,  however,  should  he  able  to  enforce  clean- 
liness in  limewashiiig,  &c.,  and  ventilation,  and  to  prevent 
over-crowding. 

There  is  no  power  to  enter  a  workshop  where  adult  males 
only  are  employed  to  order  a  fan,  or  power  to  have  ma- 
chinery fenced :  nor,  in  flour  mills,  to  order  ])rojier  appa- 
ratus for  preventing  dust. 

Certificates  of  birth  are  not,  strictly,  procurable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  under  a  sub-inspector's  order  for  Is., 
and  they  are  declared  inadmissible  as  evidence  except  in 
jjroceedings  under  the  Factory  Acts  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15. 
Inspectors  should  have  power  to  enter  a  workshop  at  any 
time  (not  merely  when  any  one  is  at  work)  in  the  day,  and 
at  night  if  he  has  reason  to  beheve  any  one  is  at  work. 

An  abstract  of  the  Act  should  be  hung  up  in  all  work- 
shops.        '  ' 

Unrler  sect.  6,  sub-section  (4),  children,  &c.  can  be 
employed  on  Sunday. 

The  presence  of  a  person  in  a  workshop  should  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  he  was  then  employed. 

Although  the  inspector  may  examine  any  person  in  a 
workshop,  there  is  no  penalty  for  not  answering  his 
questions. 

Other  imperfections  are  noticed  under  the  different 
questions  to  which  they  belong. 

Factories  and  Workshops  (Jews)  Act,  18/1,  s.  l.  No 
permission  is  given  for  children  to  work  on  Sunday. 
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(32.)— Feom  Mk.  Junior  Sub-Inspector  Brewkr. 

I. — As  junior  sub-inspector  of  factories,  I  have  served 
two  years  and  one  month,  dating  from  appointment. 

For  little  over  two  months,  with  Mr.  Jones,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, I  visited  works  in  the  counties  of  Stafford, 
Worcester,  and  Salop. 

From  7th  August,  I  have  acted  alone  amongst  the  nail 
and  chain  districts  of  Stafford  and  Worcester;  and  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  visitation,  I  have  divided  as  under  ; — 


County. 

Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sl.:;l":orclshire  - 

King  Swinford 
Rowley  Regis 
Cradley  Heath 

Brierley     Hill,  Saltwells, 

Quarry  Bank. 
Blacklieath,  Rowley  Village, 

Old  Hill. 
Properly  belongs  to  Rowley. 

Worcostevsliire 

Bromsgrove  - 

Old  Swinford 
Cradley 
Hales  Owen 
Dudley 

C'atshill,  Bourn  Heath,  Side- 
moor,  Staple  Hill,  and 
Lickey. 

The  Lye,  Old  Swinford, 
Stourbridge,  Wollescote. 

Cradley,  Netherend,  Over- 
end,  Two  Gates. 

Hales  Owen,  Hasbury,  Hailey 
Green. 

Netberton,   Dudley  Wood, 
Darby  End,  Windmill  End, 
Mushroom  Green. 

II.—  In  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire. 
King  Swinford,  prir.cipally  chains. 

Rowley  Regis,  rivets  and  hob  nails,  and  small  nails, 
known  as  thousand  work. 

Cradley  Heath,  nearly  all  chains. 

Bromsgrove,  all  small  work  in  nails,  such  as  hob,  &c. 

Old  Swinford,  principally  large  work  (called  100  work) 
in  nails. 

Cradley,  mostly  chains. 

Hales  Owen,  a  mixture  of  hob  nails  and  large  sorts,  such 
as  spike,  pipe,  and  other  nails. 

Dudley,  mostly  hob  and  thousand  work  in  nails. 

Dudley  Wood,  being  a  great  centre  of  chain  trade  and 
immediately -adjoins  King  Swinford  and  Cradley  Heath  on 
its  south  and  west. 

There  are  also  a  few  brick  yards  which  come  under  the 
Workshops  Act. 

I  was  specially  apjjointed  here  to  supervise  the  nail  and 
chain  shops.  All  of  which  come  under  the  Act  of  18G7, 
the  Workshops  Regulation  Act. 


My  work  is  entirely  confined  to  this  Act. 

I  visit  no  factories  or  other  trades,  except  on  information 
of  some  infringment  of  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  milliners  and  dressmakers,  and  some  gleed  or  breeze 
hearths. 

I  estimate,  approximately,  the  number  of  nail  and  chain 
shops  in  my  district  at  10,000,  with  an  average  of  iii 
persons  employed  in  each. 

III.  — It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  any  regular  hour,  as 
the  hour  of  commencement ;  as  a  rule,  I  may  say  that  the 
nailers  do  not  begin  much  before  8  a.m. 

The  chain  makers  about  6  or  7  a.m. 

Some,  with  a  view  to  infringe  the  law,  begin  at  4  a.m. 
and  5  a.m.  Tlie  hour  of  ceasing  is  also  variable ;  some 
ceasing  at  7  p.m.,  some  8  p.m.,  some  9  p.m.,  whilst  others 
v/ork  on  till  10,  11,  and  12.  even  to  1  am.  and  2  a.m.  The 
women  are  getting  better,  but  it  is  impossiljle  to  be  every- 
where, and  by  the  time  I  have  looked  after  the  children  in 
the  day-time  I  require  a  little  rest.  A  night  raid,  now  and 
again,  helps  to  regulate  the  hour  of  ceasing. 

I  cannot  speak  of  overtime,  for  under  the  Workshops 
Act  as  at  present,  I  should  say  every  woman  and  cliild 
worked  over  the  lO.'j  hours.  I  certainly  think  the  exception 
in  sec.  G  of  30  &  cil  Vict.  cap.  l46,  so  far  as  applied  to 
milliners  and  dressmakers,  highly  oljjectionable. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  jieople  of  this  description 
being  permitted  to  exclude  from  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
the  most  oppressed  of  all  class  of  workpeople.  The 
smaller  the  .shops,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  oppression.  I 
object  to  all  modifications,  as  tending  to  render  the  Act 
oppressive,  and  to  create  ill  feeling. 

IV.  — I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  abolish,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  distinction  between  workshops  and 
factories. 

I  cannot  see  why  a  child  ])hysically  unfit  in  a  factory  for 
work,  should  be  deemed  fit  to  work  in  a  worl^shop.  Such, 
however,  would  be  the  anomaly  here  in  the  brickyards. 
If  a  child  or  girl  of  16  were  deemed  unfit,  and  therefore  re- 
jected by  the  certifying  surgeon  in  a  factory  brickyard,  she 
would  go  next  door  and  be  employed  in  a  workshop  brick- 
yard. 

This  equally  applies  to  all  factories  and  workshops. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  part  of  the  Factory 
Act  could  be  ajjplied  to  the  nail  and  chain  manufacturers, 
though  of  course  there  would  Ije  some  alterations  required. 

In  legislating  for  nail  and  chain  shops,  some  clau.^cs 
would  have  to  be  inserted,  perhaps,  which  would  be  incom- 
patihle  with  clauses  adapted  to  milliners,  &c. 

I,  myself,  advocate  a  separate  legislation  for  the  nail  and 
chain  trades ;  and  base  it  on  the  fact  of  their  jieculiarities  and 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  them.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  an  uniformity,  is  the  hour  of  commencement  and  cessa- 
tion. For  instance,  some  trades,  such  as  red  brick,  &c., 
commence  at  G  a.m.  and  cease  at  4  p.m.  This  hour  for 
commencement  would  permit  of  women  in  the  chain  trade 
and  nail  trade  working  nearly  the  same  hours  as  now,  and 
children  the  same,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
hours  of  cessation  4  p.m. 

'i'he  hours  the  majority  of  working  men  of  respectability 
in  the  nail  and  chain  trade  suggest  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  for  women  and  children. 

Making  children  under  13  as  near  as  possible  bona  fide 
half-timers,  i.e.,  employing  them  4^  hours,  the  time  would 
fit  as  under  the  Act  1874,  or  it  would  even  be  extended 
to  5  hours. 

The  hours  would  be  from  8  a.m.  to  12.30  noon,  or  say 
1  p.m.,  giving  the  usual  time  for  rest  at  1 1  a.m.  very  pre- 
valent amongst  chain  makers.  And  from  2  p.m  to  7  p.m. 
with  the  equal  prevailing  custom  of  tea  at  5  p.m.  If  five 
hours  allowed,  then  no  rest.  I  treat  further  on  this  matter 
in  answer  to  question  X.,  and  should  not  refer  to  it  now 
but  for  the  nature  of  the  present  question. 

V.  — If  a  nursery  gardener  does  not  come  under  the 
Agricultural  Act,  he  ought  to. 

I  have  sad  complaints  of  the  way  boys  are  worked  at 
Bromsgrove  in  this  employment. 

Young  lads  are  sent  oif  from  Bromsgrove  at  night  with 
loads  for  Spon  Lane  and  Birmingham,  and  not  above 
three  years  ago  one  was  killed. 

It  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  boys  but  to  men,  as  boys 
are  employed  at  men's  work. 

Pit-bank  girls  and  females  and  children  washing  breezes 
and  gleeds. 

Boys  picking  coal,  &c.,  off  pit  heaps. 

Boys  drive  gins  at  pit's  mouth. 

I  believe,  from  a  fe>v  words  of  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Mines  Inspector  here,  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  they  came  under  us.  If  they  are  not  under  the 
Mines  inspection,  they  are  under  none,  and  ought  to  l)e. 
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The  boys,  in  pits,  require  lookinfr  sharp  after,  as  they  get 
out  of  my  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  long  before  they  are 
of  age,  I  am  sure. 

l?oys  engaged  in  hawking,  and  driving  carts,  are  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  me,  on  account  of  complaints  made. 
A  working  man  complains  to  me  of  som.e  boy,  and  I  am 
jiowerless  to  touch  him;  as  the  excuse  is,  that  he  does  not 
work  in  the  shop,  but  drives  the  cart.  True  he  does,  but 
he  works  in  tlie  shop  too,  and  he  always  evades  me. 

Canal-boat  boys  too. 

Children  in  malt  houses,  flour  mills,  &c. 

The  curious  position  of  children  employed  in  ]ilaces  such 
as  printing,  for  whom  the  plea  is  set  up  of  errand-going. 

I  believe  gas  works  are  not  under  inspection. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  boys  employed  on  the 
roads. 

The  worst  of  all  employment  for  children  here  is,  that 
aljominable  system  of  i)utting  little  things,  of  six  or  even 
younger,  to  nurse  still  younger  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes.  And  for  why?  Because  woman's  work  has,  in  many 
cases,  to  provide  for  the  home  necessaries,  whilst  the 
husband  is  off  drinking,  dog  racing,  pigeon  flying, 
gambling,  or  idling.  If  it  so  hap,  there  be  an  elder  girl  or 
boy,  she  or  he  has  to  work  for  the  family  instead  of  nurse, 
whilst  the  six-year  old  distorts  the  infant  and  is  distorted 
in  turn. 

I  would  far  sooner  see  a  young  thing  nail  from  morning 
to  night  than  be  nursing. 

VI.  — The  Workshops  Act  is  certainly  defecti\'e  on  that 
point. 

The  requirement  under  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  14fi.  s.  14.,  of 
school  attendance,  for  at  least  10  hours,  is  bad,  and  ought 
to  be  extended  over  the  week.  The  1st  sub-section,  as 
it  stands  now,  with  the  words  "  during  tiie  whole  of  which 
"  he  is  so  employed,"  is  a  source  of  constant  dread  to  me, 
lest  any  one  set  up  the  defence  that  the  child  was  only  at 
work  one  or  two  days.  The  school  hours  of  attendance 
nhould  he  uniform  throughout  the  week.  Thus  a  com- 
mencement of  morning  attendances  should  be  continued 
l)y  morning  attendance  the  rest  of  the  week.  Same  with 
afternoon,  changing  next  week,  if  desired. 

A  subject  for  consideration  also,  is  the  tired  state  in 
which  children  attending  school  come  in  the  afternoon. 
In  some  girls  schools  (Government),  sewing  only  is  taught 
in  the  afternoon.  I  should  advocate,  where  practicalile, 
sejjarate  schools  for  "  half-timers."  I  should  also  propose 
comjndsory  education  previous  to  employment,  and  certain 
relaxations  at  the  age  of  12,  if  physically  fit.  I  further 
advocate  a  larger  introduction  of  night  schools. 

VII.  — I  am  obliged  to  offer  an  opinion,  that  our  ]3resept 
staff  is  much  under  the  number  required.  I  should  sug- 
gest a  chief  and  two  assistant  chiefs  to  cany  on  the  office 
work  and  general  direction,  to  be  resident  in  London. 

I  should  propose  the  total  abolition  of  assistant  in- 
spectors. 

That  we  should  all  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
render  mutual  assistance  one  to  the  other;  and  be  called 
insjiectors,  as  we  really  to  all  intents  and  purposes  carry 
out  the  inspection. 

That  where  there  are  a  conglomeration  of  worlcshops, 
as  in  the  district  under  my  charge,  good  and  efficient  local 
inspectors  should  be  appointed,  of  as  near  as  possible  the 
same  position  as  ourselves.  The  last  few  joining,  taking 
some  of  these  shop  districts  to  commence.  If  a  lower 
class  of  local  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed,  that  they 
should  be  solely  under  the  control  of  the  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  report  alone  to  him,  who  should  in  his  turn 
report  to  the  chief. 

I  scarcely  think  I  am  qualified  to  give  a  further  oi)inion, 
as  my  work  is  of  a  special  nature  and  has  special  require- 
ments. 

VIII.  — I  am  much  opposed  to  certifying  surgeons.  My 
slight  experience  teaches  me  that  they  are  by  no  means  so 
good  judges  of  age  as  ourselves.  I  believe,  in  the  matter 
of  age  certificates,  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  burthen  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  as  entailing  unnecessary  expense. 
I  would  not  advocate  their  total  abolition,*  but  would  sug- 
gest they  should  only  be  appealed  to  in  cases  of  doubt  as 
to  physical  capability.  I  should  be  opposed  to  too  large  a 
use  of  birth  certificates,  as  opening  up  a  way  to  deception. 
In  answer  to  question  X.,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions. I  have  no  certifying  surgeons  under  Worksho])s 
Act,  and  only  visit  factories  when  any  evasion  of  the  law  is 
made  known  to  me. 

IX.  — I  came  here  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  had  been  in  force  three  years.  I  found  very  few  half- 
timers,  and  the  attendance  of  these  most  irregular.  The 


*  In  this  matter  I  have  slightly  altered  my  opinion  since  lay  report  to 
Mr.  Baker  on  same  subject. 
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only  school  Ijoard  of  any  use  was  Quarry  Bank  (Kin^r 
bwmtord),  and  without  any  dis[)aragement  to  the  board 
olhcer  (a  really  most  efficient  one),  the  attendance  ^^•as  no 
good. 

Dudley  is  the  only  other  place  with  a  school  board  havino- 
a  compulsory  clause  in  force,  and  I  did  not  find  the  officers 
iiad  done  much  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  "  half-timers  " 
When  I  came  I  found  barely  2(!0  half-timers  in  irregular 
attendance,  and  I  believe  I  can  now,  without  any  alteration 
ot  the  district  in  regard  to  assistance  from  school  boards 
state  that  I  have  between  1,200  and  1,300,  with  a  very  fair 
and  regular  attendance. 

The  only  effect  of  the  Coal  Mines  and  Metallifer 
Mmes  Regulation  Acts,  1872.  that  I  notice  is  that 
children  of  12  get  down  into  the  pits  to  avoid  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  part  of  my  district  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Act,  1873,  is  in  force,  though  it  might 
be  with  advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bromsgrove. 
_  X.— There  is  a  great  failure  in  carrying  out  the  restric- 
tion as  to  6h  hours.  I  believe  I  speak  conscientiously 
when  I  say  that  nearly  every,  if  not  every,  child  is  worked 
nearly  fuU-tiine. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  a  clause  jireventinr/ 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  and  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment. 

The  restricting  clause,  as  to  the  working  hours  of 
women,  is  also  necessary  ;  at  present,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Act,  I  have  no  hold,  except  before  5  a.m.  and  after 
y  p.m.    A  woman  can  work  all  16  hours. 

The  notices  we  sei've  of  regulations  are  only  useful  as  a 
guide  to  the  occuiiier,  and  we  have  no  power  to  cause  them 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  shop. 

Each  occupier  ought  to  have  a  register  and  enter  all 
names  of  persons  employed. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  so  dilficult  as  even  under 
the  Factory  Act,  for  as  a  rule  the  changes  are  not  so 
frequent. 

We  ought  to  have  similar  powers  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  as  are  given  under  the  3rd  section  of  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  15.  The  same  power  ought  to  exist  for  attaching  liability 
to  under-worker  as  to  occupier. 

Sect.  14  of  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.  sub-section  1.  requires 
alteration. 

School  attendance  should  be  compulsory  five  half-days, 
and  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  the  re- 
quired time  in  two. 

Section  15  of  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.  is  also  a  partial 
failure. 

Section  16  of  same  Act  is  really  an  absurdity;  for  if 
known,  no  child  would  ever  work  in  the  same  shop  a  week 
together.    The  parents  would  run  all  risk  of  detection. 

The  obstruction  clause  requires  enlarging,  with  the 
addition  of  "  an  aiding  and  abetting,  or  hiding  and  assist- 

ing  to  escape  persons  infringing  the  law." 

This  I  suggest,  from  the  continual  annoyance  I  ex- 
perience from  persons  totally  unconnected  with  the  sliojis 
rushing  in  to  give  the  alarm. 

If  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Act  are  to  be  thorough.ly 
carried  out,  1  see  no  otlier  way  of  ett'ectually  doing  so,  than 
by  making  a  certain  period  of  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory before  being  permitted  to  work.  The  Act,  if 
worked  in  a  fair  and  equal  manner,  would  give  no  grounds 
for  complaint. 

I  should  insist  on  every  boy  liaving  a  license  to  work  to 
be  granted  by  the  inspector  of  the  district.  In  my  district 
now,  nearly  all  the  children  have  penny  memorandiun 
books,  which  they  carry  from  shop  to  shop,  according  as 
they  are  employed  in  new  places. 

This  answers  doubtless  to  Mr.  Baker's  livret. 

This  I  deem  not  sufficient.  Let  an  inspector,  or  any 
numbei  of  inspectors,  be  ever  so  diligent,  numbers  escajje 
schooling  altogether  by  running  the  risk  of  being  detected. 
Many  are  put  in  the  shops  at  an  early  age,  at  unheard-of 
hours,  and  kept  out  of  the  shops  during  the  period  of  the 
usual  visitations.  If  it  is  felt  that  every  child  should  be 
numbered  on  the  school  books,  the  neighbours  will  very 
soon  let  the  inspector  know  who  is  infringing  the  law. 
1  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  numbers  of  half- 
timers  I  have  in  school,  to  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  neighbours  that  if  they  have  to  keep  the  law,  others 
shall  too. 

No  child  ougiit  to  be  allowed  to  blow  more  than  one  jiuir 
of  bellows. 

jS'o  girl  should  be  allowed  to  work  a  crank  or  wheel 
for  blowing  bellows  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  as  now. 

No  child  should  be  employed  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
The  best  hours  for  v/ork  would  be  between  8  a.m.  and 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


I  should  allow  of  no  employment  of  women  or  young 
persons  or  children  except  between  those  hours,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner  ;  Saturday  to  shiit  at  1  p.m. 

I  look  upon  womens'  labour  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades, 
as  most  unbecoming. 

A  woman,  as  a  rule  here,  discharges  the  husband  s  iunc- 
tions.  She  is  the  bread-getter  and  keeps  a  roof  over  the 
family,  whilst  the  husband  is  drinking,  gambhng,  or  dog 
racing.  ,    .  , 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  women  both 
in  the  nail  and  chain  trade  and  in  the  brickyards. 

I  particularly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  this  question,  and  to  humbly  submit  that  they 
should  examine  the  delegates  on  that  point.  If  my  opinion 
is  wi-ong,  I  have  only  to  say  I  am  grossly  deceived. 

The  subject  for  legislation  in  the  workshops  (nail  and 
chain)  is  the  work  of  women  and  the  hours  of  labour  ot 
children  and  their  education.  .   ■  n 

Work  of  women  refers  to  both  the  hours  and  size  ot  the 
work.  And  for  the  last  purpose  I  should  humbly  submit 
that  I  should  suggest  the  names  of  witnesses. 

The  question  of  truck  requires  inquiring  into. 

None  but  elementary  schools  with  duly  certificated 
masters  should  be  qualified  to  receive  half-timers. _ 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  here  to  put  children  to 
some  trade,  such  as  masons  or  bricklayers,  not  under  the 
Factory  or  Workshop  Act,  till  they  have  passed  the  age 
of  13. 


(33.)— From  Mk.  Sub-Inspector  Beadon. 

I.,  II.— I  am  now  serving  my  eleventh  year  as  a  sub- 
inspector  of  factories.  My  term  of  office  has  been  divided 
between  Huddersfield  aad  neighbourhood,  Oxford  district, 
including  the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Bucks,  with  part  of  Herts  and  Berks ;  and  latterly,  as  at 
present,  the  Hants  district,  with  that  county,  Dorset,  South 
Wilts,  and  South  Berks  (a  portion  of  South  Devon  having 
been  at  one  time  included),  also  a  very  small  portion  of 
Somerset. 

The  principal  centres  of  industries  are  Portsmouth,  &c., 
Southampton,  Winchester,  Reading,  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, Westbury,  Mere,  Sherborne,  Weymouth,  Dorchester, 
Bridporf,  Poole,  with  numerous  smaller  places. 

Factories. 

There  are  at  present  under  the  Act  of  1874 — 

Wool     -         -          -          -  -  10 

Flax,  &c.  -  -         -  -  16 

Raw  silk  -  -          -  -  10 

Total    -  -  36 

Under  Act  of  1864  (including  potteries, 

tobacco  pipe  makers,  &c.)         -  -  51 

Under  Acts  of  1867  and  1870— 

Engnieers,  iron  founders,  &c.    -  -  97 

Blast  furnaces    -  -  -  -  2 

Printers  and  bookbinders  -  -  192 

Bookbinders      -  -          -          -  26 

Tobacco  -         -  -  -         -  5 

Paper  miUs        -  -  -  -  10 

Articles  of  metal  -          -         -  4 

Miscellaneous,  or  fifty-hands  factories, 
including — beer,  ships  and  coaches, 
leather,  gloves,  sugar,  linseed,  saw 
mills,  clothes,  corks,  stays,  collars, 
&c.    -          -  -  -  -  30 

Dyers,  cleaners,  &c.       -          -  -  17 

Total    -         -  383 

Under  Act  of  1874        -  -  -  36 

Under  Act  of  1864        -  -  -  61 

Under  Acts  of  1867  and  1870    -         -  383 

Total    -          -  470 
Workshops. 

The  total  number  of  workshops,  booked  as  such  after 
personal  visits,  in  my  present  district,  is  approximately 
2,160,  which  would  probably  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total. 

These  consist  chiefly  of— Milliners  and  dressmakers; 
tailors ;  bootmakers  ;  bricks  and  tiles ;  builders  and  car- 
penters, and  cabinet  makers;  smiths;  sailmakers ;  boats, 
and  twine  and  ropeworks ;  with  others  of  less  importauce 


as  to  numbers,  such  as,  quarries,  whiting  works,  aerated 
waters,  candles. 

III. — The  usual  hours  of  commencing  and  leaving  off 
work  are  about  as  follows  : — 

Factories. 

Wool  and  flax. — 6  to  6.  Some  leaving  oif  at  5.30  p.m. 
since  the  Act  1874,  taking  one  half  hour  as  part  of  the 
meal  hours,  as  from  5.30  to  6  p.m.  A  few  change  to  7  to  7 
in  winter  (or  7  to  6.30). 

Raw  silk. — Some  the  same  as  above,  but  the  majority 
work  shorter  hours,  varying  much  since  the  changes  in  the 
silk  trade  of  recent  years. 

Potteries. — 6  to  6,  or  occasionally  6  to  5.30.  Tobacco 
pipes  same,  but  mostly  using  the  7  to  7  privilege  in  winter 
(or  7  to  6.30,  where  6  to  5.30  is  worked  in  summer.) 

Engineers  and  iron  founders,  &c. — 6  to  5.30,  or  6  to  5, 
since  the  "  nine-hours  system,"  in  which  cases  work  ceases 
at  12  or  1  (noon).  In  these,  however,  men  work  overtime 
freely,  and  the  boys  are  then,  as  a  rule,  kept  the  full  lawful 
time  of  6  to  6,  or  when  casting  till  6.30  p.m.  So  that^  I 
cannot  so  far  consider  that  the  nine-hours  system  has 
materially  shortened  hours.  The  men  begin  to  draw  over- 
time pay  at  an  earlier  hour,  which  would  seem  to  be  what 
they  wanted  chiefly. 

Printers  and  bookbinders. — I  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  rule  while  considering  my  answer  as  to 
these  trades. 

Bookbinders  only. — The  hours  vary  so  much,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  employer,  the  amount  of  work  at  the 
time,  and  so  on.  Where  the  work  is  full,  the  work  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  is  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8.  Newspaper 
oflices  almost  always  work  8  to  8  when  busy ;  they  having 
an  advantage  over  job  printers  in  some  cases,  who  in  many 
cases  are  only  able  granted  7  to  7-  When  work  is  slack, 
which  in  country  offices  is  very  often  the  case,  the  hours 
are  within  the  limit  of  12,  sometimes  considerably  so.  In 
fact  it  is  the  rule  in  such  offices  to  find  such  hours  as  7  or 
8  to  7,  or  8.30  to  7,  and  many  days  much  less ;  while  it  is 
the  exception  to  find  the  full  12  worked ;  in  a  small 
minority  the  work  is  regularly  the  full  12.  The  book- 
binders, as  a  rule,  work  from  8  or  8.30  to  7,  when  not  very 
busy.  In  small  towns  the  boys  have  often  nothing  in  the 
printing  way  to  do  for  days  together. 

Tobacco. — Generally  within  the  12  ;  from  8  or  8.30  to  7, 
and  so  on. 

Paper  mills. — Boys,  generally  the  full  12,  from  6  to  6  ; 
and  the  same  through  the  night  where  night  work  is  done. 
Women's  hours  vary  generally  a  good  deal  within  the  12 ; 
7.30  or  8  to  6,  and  so  on. 

Fifty-hands  miscellaneous  factories, — Vary  much  accord- 
ing to  nature  of  work ;  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
as  a  rule  they  work  within  the  12;  where  women  are,  this 
is  almost  always  so,  such  as  stays,  clothing,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  8  or  8.30  to  7-  Between  7  to  7  is  all  the  leave  they 
(the  employers)  have  as  a  rule,  and  the  employers  cannot  get 
the  girls  to  come  as  early  as  they  could  wish,  a.m.,  but 
while  the  busy  season  lasts  they  would  generally  be  glad  to 
work  the  full  12  if  they  could  induce  them  to  come. 

Dyers  and  cleaners,  &c. — Men  and  boys,  some  6  to  6  or 
7  to  6.  Women's  hours,  8  to  7  or  8,  or  less  where  the 
work  is  slack. 

General.  —  The  Saturday  hours  vary,  in  many  cases 
ceasing  at  12,  1,  or  1.30,  &c.,  while  many  work  the  full  time 
allowed  by  law. 

Overtime. —  Newspaper  printers; — Almost  all  have  and 
use  the  privilege  to  employ  boys  of  1 6  as  men  on  the  night 
previous  to  issue ;  while  a  few  find  the  statutory  power  to 
employ  some  15  hours  suffice.  Job  printers  do  not  seem  to 
work  much  overtime,  with  the  boys,  but  this  in  many  cases 
seems  because  they  do  not  understand  their  powers,  and 
they  often  suffer  expense  and  inconvenience  rather  than 
run  risk. 

Engineers  and  foundries. — Very  few  of  the  former  apply 
for  leave  to  work  overtime  (marine  engineers  only  can  have 
it).    The  latter  frequently  use  their  30  minutes  privilege. 

Bookbinders  are  generally  glad  of  the  privilege  to  work 
any  part  of  14  hours  during  busy  times. 

Dyers  and  cleaners  (the  same). 

Aerated  waters  (the  same). 

Workshops. 

Hours  vary  much,  but  almost  all  work  like  factories 
within  a  regular  limit ;  i.e.,  it  is  quite  the  exception  to 
find  any  trade  or  establishment  in  which  the  power  to 
break  up  the  IO5  hours  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  is  made 
any  use  of.  With  some,  such  as  bricks  and  tiles,  candles, 
sail  makers,  and  some  few  others,  the  power  is  however 
essential.  It  should  however,  I  think,  be  a  modification 
schedule  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  few- 
trades  requiring  it  could  then  apply  for  it  if  they  liked. 


Under  Act 
of  1874. 
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Milliners  and  dressmakers. — The  latter  especially  are 
glad  of  the  overtime  "  season "  privilege,  and  I  consider 
the  modification  should  be  retained  by  all  means,  bnt  cm- 
tailed  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  year 
considerably. 

When  busy,  but  not  on  overtime,  their  hours  are  gene- 
rally 8  to  8  or  8.30  to  8. .30,  sometimes  9  to  .9.  Saturdays, 
always  the  full  time  allowed  by  law,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. 

Tailors. — Men  and  boys,  generally  6  to  6,  summer;  and 
7  to  r  or  8  to  8,  winter  ;  with  less  hours  when  not  busy. 
Very  few  have  yet  found  out  their  privilege  to  work 
"  season  "  overtime  by  authority.  Females  at  this  trade 
almost  always  work  less  hours,  8  to  7,  and  so  on  ;  there 
are  exceptions. 

Bootmakers. — Boys  hours  have  been  very  long  here, 
13  and  14  hours  or  more.  Since  the  enforcing  of  the 
Workshop  Act,  (i  to  6  or  7  to  7-  Where  females  are  em- 
ployed they  sometimes  work  8  to  7,  and  sometimes  the  full 
12.  (The  worst  cases  of  oppressed  boys  are  to  be  met 
with  in  village  shoemaker's  shops.)  The  men  still  continue 
13  or  14  hours  in  many  cases. 

Bricks  and  tiles. — (i  to  6  as  a  rule.  The  14  hour  "  season  " 
privilege  a  good  deal  used. 

Builders,  carpenters,  &c. — Many  6  to  6,  or  7  to  7. 
Others,  who  have  adopted  the  9-hours  system,  6  to  .5.30, 
and  12  or  i,  Saturdays.    (No  overtime  can  be  worked.) 

Smiths. — 6  to  6  as  a  rule.  (Hours  were  as  long  as  the 
bootmakers  before  the  enforcing  of  the  Workshops  Act.) 
(No  overtime  can  be  worked.) 

Sail  makers. — 6  to  6,  or  in  some  cases  (!  to  .5.30,  with 
less  hours  in  winter,  as  some  have  no  light.  (Should  I 
think  be  classed  as  a  "season  trade.")* 

Twine  and  rope  walks. — 6  to  6  as  a  rule.  (No  overtime 
allowed.)  Should  also  be  a  "season  trade  "  in  open-air 
works. 

Aerated  waters. — (i  to  6,  as  a  rule,  with  free  use  of  the 
"  season  "  privilege  for  overtime.  (Hours  were  excessive  f 
before  we  stepped  in.) 

General. 

I  consider  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  and  week 
allowed  for  overtime  under  the  "  season  "  pri\'ilege  is  too 
large,  especially  in  unhealthy  occupations,  such  as  dress- 
makers, &c.,  who  use  it  more  than  any  others ;  also  book- 
binders, paper  mills.  Overtime  and  other  privileges  seem 
to  me  to  need  a  little  pruning  now.  I  a])prove  strongly  of 
the  "  season  "  overtime  privilege  created  by  Act  18/1,  and 
think  it  should  Ije  more  widely  defined  to  include  any  occa- 
sion of  pressure  such  as  mourning  and  wedding  orders, 
which  are,  after  all,  the  great  difficulty  with  dressmakers, 
tailors,  &c.,  but.  as  I  said,  1  would  curtail  the  number  of 
days. 

1  would  give  foundries  more  overtime  powers  to  meet 
case  of  apprentices,  the  chief  ])art  of  tlie  work  usually  on 
casting  nights  being  completed  after  legal  hours. 

1  would  give  country  printers  power  to  make  certain 
overtime  with  any  boy  of  13.  My  original  impression  that 
the  small  country  printer  suffers  much  hardship  under  the 
law  as  it  stands  (for  obvious  reasons)  has  only  strength- 
ened with  time  and  experience.  I  would  add  to  the  list 
of  "  season  trades  "  such  as  come  to  light  from  time  to  time, 
e.r/.,  sail  makers  (probably  one  of  the  most  catcliing  and 
pressing  classes  of  work  to  be  found) ;  also  ship  and  yacht 
builders,  \villow  cutters,  tv/ine  and  rope  walks,  candle 
works,  and  some  others. 

In  workshops  I  would  limit  the  times  between  which 
overtime  may  be  worked,  as  it  is  in  factories. 

I  would  also  make  the  reporting  of  overtime  compulsory 
by  law,  so  that  its  neglect  would  be  a  punishable  offence. 
At  present  it  is  not  so.  I  approve  strongly  of  the  reporting 
system  (if  thus  made  compulsory).  Its  effects  are  most 
beneficial. 

IV. — It  is  yet  too  soon  to  form  opinions  of  much  value 
as  to  the  results  of  the  working  of  Act  of  1874.  At  present 
I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  applied  to  any 
more  industries,  excepting,  perhaps,  to  potteries  (when  in 
heated  places,  &c.). 

The  present  line  of  demarcation  between  factories  and 
workshops  is  too  great  an  anomaly  to  sta.nd.  The  arrange- 
ment has,  however,  worked  well,  by  getting  the  thin  end 
pf  the  wedge  in  :  thus  gradually,  and  by  gentle  means, 
imposing;  legislative  restrictions  on  those  numerous  indus- 
tries before  left  free.  New  legislation  would  probably 
sweep  it  away  entirely,  leaving  or  creating  such  modifica- 
tions as  might  seem  desirable  for  specific  trades,  and  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  i)ower  to  extend  special  grants  to 


*  I  think  there  is  no  triule  more  essentially  so. 

t  The  five  niRhts  a  week  allows  too  much  overtime  here,  at  the 
iiottcst  season  of  the  year  too. 


any  trade  that  could  convince  him  of  its  need.  As  a  rule, 
we  may  assume  that  the  "  smaller  "  establishment  stands 
m  more  need  of  occasional  privileges  than  the  "  larger  " 
one  but  I  incline  to  think  that  similar  enactments  might 
perhaps  be  made  to  apply  to  all,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  be  more  used  by  those  who  most  needed 
indulgences.  Work  is  generally  less  regularly  obtained 
Dy  the  "  smaller  "  emjiloyer,  and  he  has  more  need  to  do  it 
when  It  does  come  Also  he  cannot  afford  to  employ  extra 
labour,  nor  to  get  adult  male  hands  (not  under  the  law)  as 
his  more  powerful  neighbour  can  do.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  these  laws  do  not  jjlace  the  smaller  employer  at 
a  still  greater  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  "  larger  " 
neighbour,  than  his  position  ah-eady  entails  independently 
of  the  law.   On  the  contrary,  he  should,  perhaps,  be  helped, 

V nonsider  the  uncertain  state  of  the  laAv  as  to  biscuit 
factories  is  attended  with  very  disastrous  results,  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  overwork  existing  in  them.  I  have  always 
considered  that  while  (perhaps  reasonably)  exempting 
"bakehouses,"  these  gigantic  estabhsliments  were  over- 
looked.   They  almost  seem  to  need  special  legislation. 

VI.— The  factory  half-time  system  works  well,  but  tlie 
workshop  school  regulations  should  at  once  be  assimilated 
to  them.  As  the  latter  now  stand  they  are  full  of  stumbling- 
blocks  and  defects,  but  like  some  other  loose  and  elastic 
provisions  of  the  latter  Act,  have,  in  my  opinion  done  a 
good  work  by  gently  introducnig  the  people  to  legislative 
restnetion.  _  As  I  assume  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  assimilation  is  contemplated,  I  need  not  here  detail 
what  I  consider  the  imperfections  of  the  workshop  school 
regulations.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  prefer  every  day's 
half-time  school  to  alternate  days. 

Vn._ — I  can  speak  of  little  beyond  my  experience  of  my 
o\TO  district  as  to  the  more  recent  Acts,  and  I  incline  to 
think  that  v/ith  a  little  more  time  to  get  the  machine 
steadily  in  motion,  a  slight  addition  to  the  staff  would  be 
all  that  would  be  needed.  I  think,  however,  that  to  ensure 
this  every  possible  means  should  be  adopted  that  could 
economise  the  time  and  talents  of  the  staff,  e.r;.,  all  clerical 
drudgery,  such  as  the  obtaining  and  classification  of 
statistics,  &c.,  &c.,  should  never  fall  upon  the  sub-inspector, 
and  in  like  manner  evevj  sort  of  work  which  could  hinder 
his  more  useful  and  legitimate  employment  should  be 
removed  ;  also  all  the  legislative  aids  to  lighten  the  labour 
in  i)reparing  and  conducting  prosecutions  under  the 
Workshops  Acts  should  be  maintained  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  Acts.  Valuable  time  and  public  money 
is  now  wasted  to  an  incalculable  extent  by  the  absence  of 
such  aids.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  labour 
of  the  staff  might  be  economised  to  a  very  important 
extent. 

VIII.  — AVhere  the  certifying  surgeon  does  his  work 
projierly — which  is  usually  the  case—  his  office  is  a  most 
useful  and  important  one,  both  as  to  the  guarantee  for  age 
and  fitness  for  employment,  and  also  as  to  the  speedy 
investigation  and  reporting  of  accidents.  I  do  not  object 
to  allowing  certificates  to  be  granted  elsewhere  thaii  at 
the  factory  in  small  concerns,  but  I  do  most  strongly 
object  to  a  sixpenny  fee  being  offered  to  any  professional 
man!  Should  new  legislation  extend  the  surgeon's  juris- 
diction, no  doubt  some  lower  fee  than  2s.  6d.  the  visit,  &c., 
would  have  to  be  arranged.  As  a  matter  of  abstract  prin- 
ciple,  I  consider  the  surgeon  should  no  more  be  paid  by  the 
employer  than  ourselves,  but  I  suppose  that  payment  by 
the  State  would  now  be  impracticable.  I  cannot  look  with 
any  confidence  to  the  substitution  of  the  register  of  birth. 
It  would  open  the  door  to  more  frauds  and  evasions  than 
are  already  attempted  and  practised,  but  its  chief  objection 
would  be  that,  even  if  bona  fide,  it  could  ensure  the  age 
only,  and  would  leave  the  important  question  of  phj^sical 
fitness  untouched.  In  case  of  extension  of  the  surgeon's 
field  an  entire  re-organisation  of  the  system  might  become 
desirable. 

IX.  — The  employment  of  half-timers  in  my  ])art  of  the 
country  is  so  limited  that  I  have  not  much  information  to 
give  under  this  head.  The  concurrent  working  of  our 
Acts  and  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  Agricul- 
tiu'al  Act,  1873,  &c.,  must,  I  think,  be  beneficial,  especially 
if  a  cordial  understanding  towards  co-operation  be  esta- 
blished in  a  friendly  way  between  the  dejjartments.  This 
I  liave  endeavoured  to  arrange  ^vith  school  boards  where 
jiossible,  and  with  success  so  far.  The  operations  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  in  my  country  are  unknown  to  me, 
but  I  suspect  are  hitherto  almost  nil.  I  do  not,  so  far, 
consider  that  labour  is  lightened,  but  efficiency  is  increased 
by  co-operation  with  school  boards,  &c. 

X.  — In  offering  general  suggestii^ns  under  No.  X.,  I  am 
disposed  to  base  them  on  the  assuin})tion  that  the  anoma- 
lies existing,  so  long  as  there  is  the  concurrent  operation  of 
the  "  Factory  "  and  "  Workshops  "  Acts,  are  meant  to  be 
swept  away.    I  mav  therefore  i^onfine  myself  almost  en- 
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TACTOKY  AND  WORKSHOPS!  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Act  of  18G7. 
Sec.  3. 


Sec.  5. 


Sec.  9- 


Sec.  10. 
Sec.  13. 


Sec.  U. 


Act  o£  1867. 


Sec.  4. 


tirely  to  matters  arisin^r  out  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  I 
assume  will  before  long  apply,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  all 
the  industries  under  supervision.  The  matters  requu-ing 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Workshops  Act  are  numerous  and 
important  if  that  Act  is  to  stand.* 

1.  Serious  conf  usion  has  been  created  by  certain  Queen's 
Bench  decisions  concerning  open-air  factories.  Speaking 
with  all  respect,  I  consider  the  definition  of  a  5()-hand3 
factory  in  Act  of  18G7  ample  to  cover  all  such  places;  but 
as  these  decisions  unfortunately  exist,  and  are  treated  as 
])recedents,  the  sooner  a  few  words  of  legislation  put  the 
matter  at  rest  the  better. 

2.  Have  already  expressed  doubts  as  to  excluding  all 
forms  of  "  bakehouses." 

3.  We  want  more  direct  powers  in  sanitary  matters,  and 
power  to  treat  impurities  arising  from  any  cause  whatever, 
and  not  only  those  generated  in  the  manufacture. 

4.  Grindstones  should  be  made  harmless  to  others,  as 
well  as  those  working  at  them. 

5.  The  "five-hands"  foundry  exemption  is  vague  and 
difficidt  of  administration. 

C.  Special  power  in  Secretary  of  State  to  modify  the 
regulations  as  to  surgeon's  certificates  hi  certain  cases  seems 
most  unfair  and  impolitic. 

Schedule. 

(No.  9)  Limewashing  might  well  be  carried  further. 

(No.  10.)  Vide  sup.  (under  head  of  sect.  .']). 

(No.  13.)  I  would  legislate  that  boys  of  16  might  make 
overtime  any  three  nights  a  week  (not  on  alternate  nights 
only).  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  go  further,  and  reduce 
the  hard  pressure  on  the  small  printer  (in  the  country 
especially),  by  creating  ])ower  to  employ  any  young  per- 
son of  13  for  overtime  to  some  extent.  The  concession 
could  do  no  harm  under  proper  restrictions,  and  would, 
I  think,  wipe  out  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  in  the 
Acts. 

(No.  14.)  I  consider  96  days  per  annum,  and  .5  per  week, 
more  overtime  than  should  be  allowed  for  bookbinders,  or 
any  other  industry  where  women  or  young  persons  are  em- 
jiloyed,  while  I  think  three  days  a  month  for  those  under 
16  too  little.  I  would  cut  down  the  one  and  enlarge  the 
other. 

N.B. — The  96  days,  and  5  a  week,  I  submit  as  a  most 
momentous  question  for  consideration,  as  the  power 
thereby  existing  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  nullify  much  of 
the  good  designed  by  the  Acts. 

General. 

"  Night,"  for  all  purposes,  seems  to  want  defining. 

The  mode  of  reporting  overtime  now  in  vogue  works 
excellentlj'',  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  law  to  justify  its 
existence.  I  would  at  once  make  it  law.  I  mean  so  that 
its  disregard  would  be  a  punishable  offence. 

N.B. — This  is  one  of  the  indirect  means  whereby  the 
labour  of  the  stafc  can  be  made  to  go  further  in  a  most 
important  degree. 

( No.  22.)  License  in  paper  works  to  work  by  "  custom  of 
trade,"  I  often  think  too  wide  in  so  unhealthy  a  trade,  and 
wish  it  were  drawn  closer. 

(No.  23.)  The  "eight  hours  "  should  be  distinctly  stated 
as -of  "actual  labour"  (as  in  sister  clause  in  Workshoi) 
Acl). 

(No.  24.)  Cannot  see  wisdom  of  this,  as  none  but 
dangerous  machinery  is  ordered  to  be  fenced,  and  that  such 
should  be  exposed  can  be  good  for  no  one. 

(No.  25.)  Some  additional  conditions  are  needed,  such  as 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  register  whereby  the  inspector 
can  see  at  all  times  on  what  day  in  each  week  each  person 
employed  had  the  legal  half-liohday.  I  approve  of  the 
concession  (in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State),  but  I 
would  prefer  to  do  awry  with  it  unless  some  such  safeguard 
as  I  above  suggest  be  made  law. 

Present  mode  of  reporting  accidents  seems  to  me  in- 
verted. The  fuller  account  going  to  the  inspector,  while 
the  most  meat^re  details  are  sent  to  the  3ul>inspector,  who 
has  to  form  his  decision  therefrom  as  best  he  can,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  case  be  one  calling  for  special  investi- 
gation at  his  hands.  I  would  correct  this  and  simplify  at 
same  time,  by  letting  one  full  report  suffice,  which  the 
surgeon  should  send  to  the  sub-inspector,  v.dio  should  send 
It  on  to  the  inspector ;  its  receipt  by  the  latter,  without 
comment,  being  taken  to  signify  "  nothing  worthy  of  note." 

^VoRKSHOP  Begulation  Act  (1867). 
Definition  of  "  employer  "  or  "  occupier  "  is  called  for 
imperatively;  great  difficulties  arising  from  the  present 
state  of  things. 

SlP'  lie  f  ecu  that  I  have  however  thought  it  better  to  sriy  a  little 
on  tlie  Workshops  Act. 


SocJ, 

Sec.  8, 
Sec.  10, 


Child's  hours  should  be  assimilated  to  the  Factory  Act, 
as  should  also  the  school  regulations  in  all  respects  (as  in 
Act  of  1844).    Present  position  very  unsatisfactory. 

All  meal  hours  should  be  arranged  as  in  Factory  Acts, 
v/ith  special  enactments  for  departures  where  needed. 

Hours  for  ordinary  day's  work  be  brought  within  nar- 
rower limits  with  advantage.  I  would  assimilate  to  Factory 
Act,  with  special  power  to  grant  the  use  of  the  more  elastic 
system  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Par.  4  seems  clumsily  worded  as  to  employment  on 
"  Sunday."  The  meaning  we  know,  but  the  wording  is 
open  to  dispute. 

The  five-hands  exemption  from  half-holiday  works  un- 
fairly to  employers,  and  injuriously  on  employed.  Should 
be  altered  (if  not  repealed). 

Vide  remarks  on  need  of  definition  of  "  employer," 
"  occupier,"  &c. 

Want  more  direct  sanitary  pov/ers. 

"■  Obstruction  "  rather  vague  as  it  stands  ;  but  can  be  set 
right  by  making  the  same  as  Factory  Act.  (Very  im- 
portant.) 

I  consider  this  section  falls  short  of  its  probable  intended 
meaning,  only  saying  how  penalties  may  be  recovered,  "hut 
forgetting  to  say  how  they  may  be  enforced.  Also  vide 
sec.  <S,  34  Vict.  0.  104.  (Act,  IS/'l)- 

I  have  already,  in  a  general  way  (while  on  sec.  6  su^jra),  Secs.li, 
given  my  opinion  that  the  workshop  school  regulations  are 
most  imperfect,  and  that  assimilation  to  the  Factory  Act  is 
the  simple  and  effectual  remedy. 

Should  have  a  fixed  minimum  (as  in  Factory  Act) ;  also 
convictions  should  carry  costs  by  special  enactment;* 
reason,  that  so  many  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  who  try 
these  cnses  are  under  the  Acts  themselves,  that  the  law  is 
rendered  abortive,  and  made  a  laughing-stock  of  by  their 
decisions.  The  Factory  Act  minimum  of  II.  would  be  the 
highest  for  the  class  of  works  now  under  the  Workshops 
Acts.  I  consider  some  step  in  this  direction  imperative,  if 
the  law  is  to  be  a  success,  specially  with  a  view  to  working 
it  with  as  small  a  staft'  as  possible. 

The  onus  of  proof  of  certain  matters  should  be  thrown 
on  the  defendant.  This  has  worked  well  under  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  and  is  no  hardship  whatever.  I  draw  special 
attention  to  this  as  one  more  of  the  modes  of  economising 
the  time  of  the  staff  to  a  most  important  extent.  No  one 
can  tell  the  time  and  expense  hitherto  wasted  for  the  lack 
of  these  provisions  (for  tlie  Workshop  Act). 

We  should  have  the  same  i)ower  that  we  have  under  the 
Factory  Act,  to  obtain  certificates  gratis  from  the  Regis- 
trar-General's oflice,  and  to  issue  the  forms  entitling 
liersons  to  get  a  certificate  from  any  local  Registrar  for  Is. 
(as  in  Factory  Act). 


Penaltie! 


Certifica 
of  birth. 


Schedule. 

I  think  it  should  be  more  clearly  laid  down,  whether  the 
substituted  da^y  for  hall-holiday  should  be  a  moveable  or 
fixed  one  {inde  my  suggestion  for  a  register  in  such  cases 
under  No.  25,  supra.)    (This  apphes  equally  to  Factories.) 

The  law  for  fencing  machinery  will  of  course  be  ex-  Feiicing 
tended  to  all  works  under  supervision,  and  extended  and 
ma.de  clearer  (sadly  needed.) 

The  annual  holidays  will  also  of  course  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

The  power  of  entry  by  an  inspector,  &c.  wants  to  be 
laid  down  on  a  much  broader  footing. 


Moclificj 
9,  par.  2 


Holiday 
Entry. 


Act,  1871. 

I  highly  approve  of  this  addition  to  the  Acts,  indeed 
think  it  an  absolutely  necessary  relaxation.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  goes  too  far,  like  the  bookbinding  overtime, 
I  would  considerably  cut  down  the  "  96  days,"  and  the 
five  days  a  week.  Vv^ith  dressmakers,  for  instance,  there  is 
too  much  room  left  for  evil  here,  in  the  way  of  ruined 
constitutions  or  worse,  if  the  full  privilege  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  When  cut  down,  I  feel  sure  from  close  observa- 
tion, that  it  would  work  well.f  As  it- stands  it  must  tend 
in  some  cases  to  nullify  the  good  designed  by  the  law. 

N.B.  I  think  this  modification  should  be  so  worded  as 
to  include  any  occasion  of  emergency.  The  chief  trades 
using  it  being  dressmakers,  &c.,  who  are  never  so  pressed 
as  by  mourning  orders  and  so  on.  On  sufference,  this  has 
already  been  permitted.  Strong  evidence,  I  submit,  of  the 
desirability  of  the  addition,  as  we  are  not  prone  to  wink  at 
any  departures  from  the  law. 

This  I  think  was  premature,  for  although  under  the 
Act  of  1867,  a  great  number  of  accidents  were  reportable 
which  might  have  been  left  alone,  still  this  alteration  in 


*  Either  thus  or  a  stipendiary  magistracy. 

t  Limits  of  overtime  work  awkwardly  given,  leaving  great  doubts  as 
to  the  hour  at  which  it  must  cease. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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the  Act  of  1871  came  at  the  very  time  when  by  the  1867 
Act  a  vast  number  of  non-machinery  accidents  were  brought 
within  our  ken,  a  lar^e  jirojjortion  of  which  1  abvays 
tliought  (and  still  think)  should  so  remain,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  auch  "larfre  proportion  "is  preventible  through 
the  recommendations  and  advice  against  recurrence  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  and  the  sub-inspector.  I  have  deeply 
regretted  the  withdrawal  of  non-machinery  accidents  for 
this  reason,  and  sincerely  hope  some  steps  may  be  taken  to 
reinstate  them. 

1  consider  the  section  in  the  original  Workshops  Act  to 
which  this  section  refers  defective,  giving  the  power  to  re- 
cover a  ])enalty,  which  no  jiower  is  given  to  impose,  at 
petty  sessions.  If  I  am  right,  a  few  words  would  cure  the 
defect. 

If  I  am  right  also,  we  have  at  present  no  real  right  at 
jietty  sessions  at  all. 

Schedule  1. 

No.  1.  I  consider  the  law  as  to  the  limits  within  which 
workshops  can  work  overtime,  has,  by  oversight,  been  left 
in  a  state  of  douljt,  which  should  at  once  be  removed.  As 
it  stands,  it  would  seem  that  if  strictly  enforced,  the 
limits  would  be  between  6  and  8  only.  (This  was,  of 
course,  never  intended.) 

No.  -.  Any  remarks  as  to  reporting  of  overtime  through 
the  post,  and  rendering  it  law,  I  need  not  repeat  here. 
(  Vide  supra). 

W.  II.  Beadon. 

2  June  18/5. 


(34). — FiiOM  Mk.  Sub-Inspector  Beaumont. 

I.  — My  term  of  service  as  sul)-inspector  of  factories  dates 
from  August  1871,  since  which  time  I  have  been  in. the 
district  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

II.  — Yorkshire  only,  including  the  towns  of  Bradford, 
Dewsbury,  Batley,  Wakefield,  Heckmondwike,  Click- 
heaton,  Mirfield.  The  principal  occupations  under  the  Act 
of  187-1,  are  worsted  s])inning  and  weaving,  wool  comb- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  blankets.  The 
chief  industries  under  the  Act  of  18()7,  are  the  rolling  of 
iron,  machine  making,  lithogra piling,  letter-press  printing, 
booklnnding,  &c. 

Number  of  factories  under  the  Act  of  1874,  is 
Ttiose  under  tlie  Acts  of  1864  and  IHfiG.  are  621. 
Under  the  Workshops  Act,  about  1,100,  viz.  : — 

Milliners  and  dressmakers    -  -  -  ^00 

Carvers,  gilders,  cabinet  makers       -  -  250 

Clog  and  patten  makers       .  -  -  100 

Sundry  others  -  -  -  _  350 

Those  under  the  Workshops  Act  are  millinery  and  dress- 
making, carving,  gilding,  and  cabinet  making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  clogs  and  pattens. 

III.  — Under  the  Act  of  1874,  the  hours  of  labour  are 
during  the  summer  months  from  6  a.m  to  6.30  p.m.,  and 
for  the  six  winter  months,  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Under 
the  Act  of  1867,  work  is  carried  on  from  G.oi)  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m. 

In  workshops  the  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  modification  clause  is  only 
applied  for  by  miUiners  and  dressmakers,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  further  license  is  required. 

IV.  — I  do  not  know  of  any  industries  now  under  the 
Acts  of  1864  and  1867  (Factories)  which  ought  to  be  placed 
under  that  of  187-1. 

I'he  line  of  distinciion  between  factories  and  workshops 
should,  I  think,  be  as  slight  as  possible  and  every  facility 
given  for  the  ins|)ection  of  factories  should  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  workshops, 

V.  — The  young  persons  and  females  employed  in  making 
confectionery,  fancy  bread,  pastry,  jellies,  &c.,  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  brought  under  tlie  operation  of  the  Workshops 
Act.  In  an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Bradford,  where 
contracts  for  ball  suppers,  &c.,  are  carried  out,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  reported  to  me,  and  I  know  these  reports  to  be 
true,  that  the  girls  are  kept  at  work  during  the  busy  times 
from  si.x  in  the  morning  till  midnight,  and  sometimes 
later,  the  workrooms  in  this  case  are  close  and  ill-ventilated 
and  no  regular  meal  h!)urs  are  given. 

VI.  — It  would,  I  think,  tend  to  a  more  regirlar  atten- 
dance at  school  of  the  half-time  children  if  an  employer 
v/ere  empowered  to  keep  back  the  wages  due  to  any  child 
wilfully  missing  school  until  time  so  lost  was  made  up. 

VII.  — I  believe  in  this  district,  where  very  few  children 
are  employed  in  the  worksho])S,  as  better  wages  are  ob- 
tained in  the  factories,  that  the  present  stall  is  sullicient 
for  its  proper  inspection. 


VIII.— The  advantage  of  a  copy  of  a  register  of  birth 
as  compared  with  a  surgical  certificate,  is  that  it  would 
proljably  be  more  accurate,  though  it  might  be  a  hard- 
sliip  on  those  whose  birth  had  not  lieen  jjroperly  registered, 
and  in  those  cases  a  surgical  certificate  might  be  supjjlied.' 

Ia. — The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  l!S70  has  been 
most  valuable  as  a  check  upon  those  children  who  mio-ht 
otherwise  have  begun  working  full  time  before  havTng 
attained  the  proper  age,  and  it  is  also  a  great  help  to 
the  adequate  inspection  of  workshops;  for  information 
from  a  school  board  as  to  neglect  of  school  attendance, 
if  jjromptly  acted  upon,  conveys  to  this  class  of  children 
that  they  are  continually  under  the  personal  observation  of 
the  sub-inspector. 

X.— It  would  be  a  saving  of  time  in  many  cases  if  a 
sub-inspector  could  (as  formerly)  sign  his  own  'summonses 
for  prosecutions. 


(3.5.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Insi^ector  Rickards. 

I.  — I  have  been  sub-inspector  of  factories  at  Leeds  since 
December  1858.  My  district  extends  from  Hull  in  the 
East  Riding  to  Colne  in  Lancashire,  and  comjn'ises  the  fol- 
lowing towns.  &c. :  Hull,  Beverley,  York,  Selliy,  Goole, 
Knottingley,  Pontefract,  Castleford,  Tadcaster,  Wetherby, 
Harrogate,  Leeds,  Otley,  Shipley,  Bingley,  Keighley, 
Skipton,  Colne. 

I I.  —Part  of  the  E-ast  Riding  of  York,  part  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  a  small  part  of  Lancashire. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  :  Hull,  York,  Castle- 
ford, Knottingley,  on  the  east  of  Leeds  ;  and  to  the  west 
of  Leeds  are  Shipley,  Bingley,  Keighley,  Skipton,  and 
Colne,  with  the  various  large  manufacturing  villages  con- 
necting these  towns. 

The  principal  occn])atioiis  are  : — 

At  Hull. — Iron  sliipliuilding  with  marine  engine  build- 
ing and  boiler-making,  seed-crushing,  letter-press  j)rinting, 
under  the  Act  of  1867. 

At  York.— Glass  manufacture,  iron  rolling  and  found- 
ing, and  railway  ])Iant  work,  tinder  the  Act  of  1867. 

At  Leeds. — Woollen  spinning  and  weaving,  cloth  finish- 
ing, llax  spinning  and  weaving,  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

Iron  rolling,  iron-founding;  engine  building,  both  of 
locomotives  as  well  as  stationary  engines;  machine  making 
machine  tool  making,  brass  founding,  cut  nail  making,  to- 
bacco manufacturing,  glass  making,  letter-press  jjrinting, 
bookliinding,  under  the  Act  of  1S67. 

Paper  staining,  earthenware  manufacturing,  liicifer  match 
making,  under  the  Act  of  1864. 

Bleach  works,  dye  works,  printworks,  woollen  only,  under 
the  Act  of  1870. 

Wholesale  clothiers,  ca])  makers,  bootmakers,  under  the 
Act  of  18(17,  em]>loying  more  than  50  hands. 

'i'lie  principal  trades  under  the  Workshops  Act  are  :— 

111  Leeds,  clothiers,  cap  manufacturers,  boot  manufac- 
turers, milliners,  dressmakers,  hand-loom  carjiet  w  eaving, 
brickmaking,  hand  twine  spinning. 

In  Htill. — Seed  crushing,  milliners,  dressmakers,  brick- 
makers,  hand  twine  spinning. 

In  York. — Milliners,  dressmakers,  brickmakcrs,  hand 
twine  spinning,  and  manufacturing  confectioners. 

In  Pontefract. — Milliners,  dressmakers,  liquorice  cake 
manufacturers. 

In  all  the  small  towns  there  are  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, and  in  many  of  the  country  districts  there  are 
brickfields  and  hand  twine  spinners.  At  Otley  there  is 
an  extensive  trade  in  letter-press  jirinting  machinery. 

The  total  factories  are  : — 

Under  the  Act  of  1 864  -  -  71 

1867  -  -  737 

1870  -  -  62 

1874  -  -  68.9 


In  Hull  the  factories  are  : — 
Under  Act  of  1864 
1867 
1870 
1874 


In  York  the  factories  are  : 
Under  Act  of  1864 
1867 
1870 


1,559 


12 
8,0 

7 

5 

113 


/ 

48 
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FACTORY  AND  WOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


At  Castleford,  Pontefract,  Knottingley,  Goole,  Selby, 
Wetherby,  Harrogate,  and  Knaresboro'  the  factories  are  :— 
Under  Act  of  1864        -         -          -  22 
1867        -  - 
1870       -         -         -  2 
1874       -         -         -  ^ 
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The  woollen  district  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Leeds 
to  Idle  and  Ecclesbill,  with  all  the  intervening  large  vil- 

'  "^  The  worsted  district  in  the  same  way  from  Shipley  to 
near  Skipton. 

The  cotton  district  from  Skipton  to  Oolne. 

The  names  of  the  districts  denote  the  principal  trades, 
l)ut  the  woollen  district  contains  several  large  flax  mills  in 
Leeds,  and  in  the  large  villages  are  a  few  worsted  mills. 

The  worsted  district  embraces  Shipley,  Bingley,  and 
Keighley  as  the  principal  centres,  with  the  large  intervening 
villages,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  mills  are 

worsted.  •  i  i    i  ^^ 

The  mills  in  the  cotton  district  may  be  said  to  be  all 

cotton.  ,     „       .  J 

The  above  remarks  apply  solely  to  the  factories  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  and  may  be  approximately  stated  thus  :— 
Factories  in  the  woollen  district  has  under  Act  of  1874, 400 
„  worsted       „  „  „  162 

„  cotton         „  „  »  113 
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III — The  hours  of  work  in  factories  under  the  Act  of 
1874  are  fi'om  6  or  6.30  a.m.  to  5.30  or  6  p.m. 

In  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade  the  hours  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  except  on  Monday,  when  the 
hours  are  from  8.30  to  5.30. 

The  letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders  have  special 
hours  fixed  by  the  trades,  and  are  generally  from  8  a.m.  to 
or  7  p.m. 

The  clothiers  and  cap  makers  are  generally  fi-om  8  a.m. 
to  6.30  to  7  p.m. 

The  milliners  and  dressmakers  work  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m. 

The  brickmakers  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
The  only  overtime  is  worked  by  the  milliners  and  dress- 
maker, and  in  three  instances  by'brickmakers.  I  think  in 
these  instances  the  permission  to  work  overtime  is  quite  right, 
but  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  I  think  it  would 
be  perfectly  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  work  overtime  in  the 
case  of  a  mourning  order,  also  in  the  case  of  a  retail  draper 
having  milliners  and  dressmakers  on  the  premises,  to 
whom  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  been  given  on  some 
other  day,  and  who  keeps  his  shop  open  until  9  p.m.  on 
Saturday ;  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  have  to  close  the  work- 
rooms at  8,  and  an  incon\renience  to  purchasers,  and  the 
difficulty  would  be  met  by  allowing  the  hours  to  be  in 
such  cases  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Saturdays  only.  The 
permission  to  give  the  Saturday  half-holiday  on  some  other 
day  is  prevalent  generally  in  York  and  Hull,  as  well  as  in 
some  cases  in  Leeds. 

IV. — As  far  as  my  district  shows,  the  only  trades  that 
seem,  to  me  to  require  being  transferred  from  the  Act  of 
1867  to  that  of  1874  is  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  I 
recommend  this  from  the  fact  that  the  women  and  young 
girls  are  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  smell 
of  the  tobacco. 

I  would  also  place  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and 
Inciter  match  making  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

I  would  do  away  with  the  distinction  now  drawn  between 
factories  and  workshops,  and  place  all  under  the  Factories 
Act.  In  doing  this  one  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in 
the  certificate  of  age  and  capacity  for  work  by  freedom  from 
disease  or  bodily  infirmity.  I  know  that  certifying  surgeons 
have  refused  to  pass  children  sufi'ering  from  small-pox  and 
other  diseases,  both  contagious  and  non-contagious.  I 
should  therefore  look  with  considerable  anxiety  on  any  plan 
that  would  interfere  v/ith  the  present  duties  of  the  certify- 
ing surgeons,  because  I  know  where  the  certifying  surgeon 
performs  his  duties  wth  care  and  judgment,  he  exercises  a 
very  excellent  deterrent  influence  in  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  children  physically  unfit  to  work,  and  if  this  super- 
vising care  were  abolished,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  weakly  and  deUcate  from  being  put  to  work  beyond 
their  strength.  This  is  apart  from  the  question  of  age,  for 
which  the  birth  register,  if  authentic,  would  sufiice.  I 
believe  these  birth  registers  would  frequently  be  tain])ered 
with  and  used  by  younger  children  than  those  whose  birth 
they  pretended  to  prove.  I  dare  say  nearly  all  the  large 
factories  would  continue  the  services  'of  the  certifying  sur- 


geons, but  the  small  factory  owners  would  never  give  them- 
selves any  trouble  about  the  genuineness  of  any  birth 
register  presented  to  them,  and  presuming  that  this  only 
applied  to  young  persons,  I  feel  sure  that  many  would  get 
to  work  full  time  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  law,  and 
by  this  means  the  larger  factories  would  suffer  very  seriously. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  question  would  have 
to  be  considered  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  or  we 
should  see  a  return  to  evils  which  the  present  generation 
of  factory  operatives  know  nothing  of. 

V.  — The  only  occupations  in  my  district  not  under  in- 
spection are  the  laundries.  They  work  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  and  of  these  I  have  only  two  establishments  of  any 
size.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  tliem  under 
inspection. 

VI.  — The  half-time  education  is  well  observed  in  my 
district  as  a  rule  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  but  in 
the  cotton  trade  there  is  a  lamentable  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  to  take  any  care  in  securing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  e.g.,  if  a  child  is  absent  from  school  the 
factory  owner  is  quite  content  if  he  insists  on  its  absence 
from  the  mill  for  an  equal  period  of  time. 

VII.  — As  far  as  this  question  applies  to  my  own  district 
I  have  little  to  suggest ;  by  the  help  of  my  juniors  I  believe 
all  places  of  any  importance  are  visited,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  irregularities  remain  long  un- 
detected. 

VIII.  — As  I  know  from  an  experience  of  40  years  that 
the  certifying  surgeons  have  done  very  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  factory  ojieratives  by  the  detection  of 
disease  and  by  the  rejection  of  many  who  were  unfit  for 
the  duties  assigned  tliem,  I  should  look  with  considerable 
anxiety  on  any  scheme  which  would  change  the  present 
plan  of  utilizing  the  services  of  the  certifying  surgeons.  I 
find  that  the  law  is  better  observed  in  those  factories  where 
the  certifying  surgeon  is  most  punctual  and  careful. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  either  they  or  their  office 
are  perfect,  but  before  they  are  abolished  some  well-matured 
plan  should  be  proposed  to  secure  the  advantages  now  de- 
rived by  the  surgical  certificates,  and  which  the  production 
of  the  birth  register  would  manifestly  be  inadequate  to 
accomplish  even  if  its  authenticity  could  always  be  relied 
upon. 

I  think  in  all  large  factories  the  surgical  certificate  should 
be  granted  at  the  factory,  as  that  would  be  most  convenient 
to  all  parties. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  present  plan  of  granting 
the  certificates  in  certain  cases  at  the  residence  of  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon  for  the  small  fee  of  6d.  removes  any  cause 
of  irritation  and  might  with  advantage  be  extended.  An 
experience  of  12  years  as  certifying  surgeon  showed  me 
that  the  mill  owners  gratefully  accepted  a  personal  inspec- 
tion by  me  of  the  whole  factory  every  three  or  four  months, 
and  I  know  from  inquiries  made  over  a  largely  extended 
area  as  sub-inspector  that  the  present  mill  owners  would 
equally  welcome  the  same  attention  from  the  certfying 
surgeons. 

I  give  on  a  separate  sheet  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
certifying  surgeons  in  my  sub-division. 

XI.  The  operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  has  been  marked  by  great  improvement  in  the  atten- 
dance of  factory  children  at  school,  the  parents  in  many 
instances  appear  more  fully  to  realise  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased punctuality  of  attendance,  although  I  must  add 
this  is  by  no  means  universal. 

I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  important  assistance 
afforded  me  by  the  officers  of  the  various  school  boards, 
rendered  most  cheerfully  and  readily. 

The  operation  of  the  Coal  Mines  and  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872,  and  the  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren Act,  1873,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  will  obviate  the  indifference  hitherto 
shown  by  many  parents  of  not  sending  their  children  to 
school  until  they  obtained  work  at  the  factories  or  work- 
shops, I  would  suggest  a  progressive  educational  standard 
pre\aous  to  the  employment  of  any  child. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  new  cotton  spinning 
mill  (by  mules)  should  be  built  unless  provision  is  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  hands  in  case  of  fu-e  by  the  erection 
of  a  second  staircase  with  iron  doors  to  each  room.  The 
rapidity  with  which  fire  spreads  from  the  "  fly  "  in  mule 
spinning  rooms  is  beyond  all  conception. 

I  think  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  sorting  and  chop- 
ping rooms  in  paper  mills  should  be  made  as  coin]nilsoiy 
as  in  the  metal  grinding  trades.' 

I  xvould  allow  no  room  to  be  built  over  a  boiler-house  nor 
the  latter  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  but  the  drying  of  yarn 
or  raw  material. 
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I  would  assimilate  the  ages  of  children  and  young  persons 
in  workshops  with  those  of  the  Factory  Act,  1874. 

Geo.  H.  L.  Rickards. 

Leeds,  8th  June  1875. 

Names  and  addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  in  Leeds 
district : — 

Chorley,  Ilenrv,  Park  Square,  Leeds. 

Hall,  Wm.,  Hilary  Place,  Leeds. 

Rickards,  Alfred,  Wortlej',  near  Leeds. 

Hirst,  Chas.,  Morley,  near  Leeds. 

Lambert,  John,  Farsley,  near  Leeds. 

Newstead,  Geo.,  Eccleshill,  near  Leeds. 

Hepworth,  Wm.,  Guiseley,  near  Leeds. 

Ritchie,  Thos.,  Otley,  near  Leeds. 

Call,  Dr.,  Ilkley,  near  Leeds. 

Logan,  Wm.,  Bingley,  via  Leeds. 

Dickson,  John,  Keighley,  via  Leeds. 

Macnab,  R.  A.,  Crossbills,  via  Leeds. 

Macnab,  Wm.,  Skipton,  via  Leeds. 

Hilles,  Dr.,  Gargrave,  via  Leeds. 

Roberts,  J.  D.,  Barnoldswick,  via  Leeds. 

Avi'e,  J.  J.,  Colne,  via  Burnley. 

Terry,  W.,  Grassington,  via  Skipton. 

Warburton,  Ed.,  Pateley  Bridge,  via  Leeds. 

Kempe,  E.  W.,  Castleford,  via  Normanton. 

Nowell,  J.,  Woodlesford,  via  Leeds. 

Mackensie,  D.,  Normanton. 

Wood,  Dr.,  Wakefield. 

Lomas,  E.  W.,  Ferrybridge,  via  Normanton. 
*Muscroft,  Heniy,  Pontefract. 
*Cass,  W.  E.,  Goole,  via  Selby. 
*Tierman,  H.,  Howden,  via  Selby. 
*Todd,  E.  J.,  Selby. 
^Sinclair,  Dr.,  Cawood,  via  Selby. 
*Scatcherd,  Thos.,  Boston  S]ia,  via  Tadcaster. 
'■'Myrtle,  Dr.,  Harrogate,  via  Leeds. 
*Bulmer,  Wm.,  Knaresboro'. 
Husband,  W.  D.,  York. 
Locking,  J.  A.,  Hull. 
*Dadley,  T.,  Patrington,  via  Hull. 
*Elliott,  R.  L.,  Harwood,  via  Leeds. 
*Sedgwick,  J.,  Borobridge. 
^Stephenson,  W.,  Beverley. 
*Watmough,  Dr.,  Pocklington. 
*  Jackson,  Alfred,  Market-Weighton. 
Those  marked  thus  *  have  very  few  places  to  certify 
for ;  in  some  instances  only  one  factory. 


(36.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Thornhill. 

L — I  have  been  eight  years  in  the  service;  six  years  at 
Huddersfield  and  two  at  Leicester. 

IL — My  present  district  consists  of  Leicestershii-e  and 
part  of  Derbyshire. 

The  in-incipal  centres  of  industry  in  Leicestershire  are 
Leicester,  Loughborough,  and  Hincldey. 

In  Leicester,  the  principal  occupations  carried  on  are 
elastic  web  and  hosiery,  under  the  Act  of  1874 ;  boot  manu- 
facturing and  hosiery  warehouses  where  more  than  fifty 
persons  are  employed. 

In  Loughborough  and  Hinckley,  hosiery. 

On  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  there  are  several  potteries 
under  the  Act,  1864. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  under  my  charge  in 
Derbyshire  are  Derby  and  Belper. 

At  Derby,  silk  throwing  and  elastic  web  are  the  chief 
occupations  under  the  Act,  1874.  There  are  also  several 
large  machine  and  iron  works  under  the  Act,  LSG7. 

At  Belper,  hosiery  manufacturing  and  the  extensive 
works  of  Messrs.  Strutt  &  Co.,  are  the  chief  feature. 

The  princijjal  occupations  carried  on  under  the  Work- 
shops Act  are  framework  knitting,  boot  manufacturing, 
and  brickmaking. 

There  are  so  many  changes  in  this  district  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  accurate  list  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

The  factories  under  the  Act  of  1874,  are  about  270. 
Under  the  Act  of  1867,  about  270. 
Under  the  Act  of  1864,  about  50. 

The  number  of  workshops  are  about  5,000,  of  which  I 
should  say  two-thirds  are  boots  and  hosiery,  and  the  re- 
mainder brickmaking  and  \  arious. 

III.  — The  ordinary  hours  of  commencing  and  leaving  off 
work  depends  so  much  on  the  arrangements  between  the 
occupiers  and  the  hands,  that  I  should  not  like  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  ])eople  working  under  modi- 
fications are  dressmakers,  milliners,  clothiers,  and  fancy 
hosiery  manufacturers. 

IV.  — I  thmk  that  an  alteration  is  desiral^le  in  tlie  line 
drawn  betvfeen  factories  and  workshops.   As  the  law  at  pre- 


sent stands,  a  boot  manufacturer  with  51  hands  is  obliged  to 
have  his  young  persons  registered  and  certified  ;  his  neigh- 
bour with  4!)  hands  has  no  fees  to  pay  and  can  also  choose 
his  hours  of  labour  wdth  much  greater  liberty. 

v.— There  are  two  or  three  large  granite  quarries  in  my 
district,  where  several  young  boys  are  employed,  which  are 
not  under  inspection.  The  brickmakers  near  them  are 
unable  to  get  boys  under  13  to  work,  as  they  can  work  all 
day  in  the  quarries. 

VI.  — We  are  fairly  well  off  for  school  accommodation,  but 
there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  finding  schools  for  the 
brick  boys,  as  the  other  children  object  to  sit  near  them. 

VII.  — I  think  that  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  is 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  Factory  Acts,  and  to  look  after 
the  larger  workshops,  but  that  something  more  should 
be  done  to  secure  the  school  attendance  in  smaller  work- 
shops. 

Where  there  are  school  board  visitors  I  should  suggest, 
that  it  be  left  to  them,  and  that  some  ]>erson  similar 
should  be  appointed  in  other  places. 

The  occupiers  of  smaller  workshops,  especially  in  villages 
(where  every  other  house  has  a  frame  and  a  winder),  seem  to 
consider  that  it  is  useless  to  have  the  certificates  of  atten- 
dance unless  they  are  inspected  every  week  or  fortnight. 

_  VIII. — I  think  that  in  a  great  many  instances  a  copy  of  re- 
gister of  birth  would  be  preferaljle  to  a  surgeon's  certificate, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  best  certifying  surgeon  to  be 
accurate.  I  found  a  gui  a  short  time  since  who  had  been 
passed  as  13  in  September  1872.  She  will  Ije  13  next 
October. 

Resident  addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  are  : — 
Dr.  Bowmar,  Leicester. 
C.  R.  Crossley,  Esq.,  Leicester. 
C.  A.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Derby. 
T.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Kibworth. 
J.  W.  Hulme,  Esq.,  Wigston,  near  Leicester. 
T.  S.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Hinckley. 
J.  Hatchett,  Esq.,  Ravenstone,  Ashby. 
J.  Pearse,  Esq.,  Measham,  Ashby. 
W.  C.  Crofts,  Esq.,  Church  Gresley. 

C.  Harwood,  Esq.,  Shardlow,  Derby. 
R.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 

W.  Cade,  Esq.,  Spondon,  Derby. 

Dr.  Gaylor,  Belper. 

J.  H.  Eddowes,  Esq.,  Loughborough. 

D.  A.  Wood,  Esq.,  Sheepshed,  Loughl)orough. 
S.  Harris,  Esq.,  Quorndon,  Loughborough, 
Dr.  Paulson,  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough. 

R.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Ashbourne. 

N.  ^Iiltchurch,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray. 

T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Castle  Donington,  Kegworth. 

Dr.  Francis,  Market  Harborough. 


(37.) — From  Mr.  Sup-Inspector  Striedinger. 

I. — Seven  years'  service  as  sub-inspector,  appointed  12tli 
May  1868. 

Attached  for  a  short  time  to  the  West  Bromwicli  district. 

In  temporary  charge  of  the  county  of  Hants,  and  of  the 
Bolton  and  Leicester  districts. 

n. — My  present  district  comprises  the  counties  of  War- 
wickshire, less  Birmingham,  and  of  Oxfordshire,  a  small 
portion  of  Berks,  and  the  whole  needle  and  fishhook  dis- 
trict of  Worcestershire. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are — 

Coventry — Silk  ribbons,  trimmings,  frilHngs,  coach  lace, 
elastic  web,  silk  dyeing,  metal  work,  and  watch  manufac- 
ture, the  latter  on  a  most  extensive  scale  ;  and 

Redditch— The  head-quarters  of  the  needle  and  fishhook 
trades. 

A.  Factories  under  the  Act  of  1874  : — 
4  Cotton  mills, 

3  Silk  throwing  mills, 

7  Coach  lace  and  trimming  factories, 

4  Frilling  factories, 

2  Tape  factories, 

1  Gold  lace  factory, 
1  Plush  factory, 

19  Woollen  and  worsted  mills, 

20  Elastic  factories, 
1  Flock  mill, 

3  Ribbon  dressers, 
20  large,  and 

405  small  ribl>on  factories ;  the  occupiers  .'>f  these 

  405  small  factories  are  cottage  wearers,  who 

Total  IDO  either  hire  steam  power  (one  engine  supply- 
ing on  an  average  some  40  tenants,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  100  looms,  the  steam 
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ACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


shaft  passing  along  the  top  storeys  of  the 
dwelHng  houses),  or  employ,  or  rent,  gas 
power;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  em- 
ployment is  confined  within  the  hmits  of 
the  tenant's  own  families. 
B  Factories  under  the  Act  of  1864  :— 
15  earthenware  works,  some  of  them  very  small  ;  and 
seven  clay  pipe  makers,  the  latter  on  a  very  small  scale,  em- 
ploying, on  an  average,  not  more  than  two  or  three  hands, 

mostly  adults.  .  ,       ,      •       k  .  e 

C.  Factories  under  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act  ot 

1867:— 

Printers  and  bookbmders  -  -  -  " 
Engineers,  machinists,  brass  and  iron  founders, 
and  metal  workers  -  -  -  " 
Needle  and  fish-hook  manufactories,  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  very  extensive  -  -  - 
Paper  mills  .  -  -  -  - 
Lime  and  cement  works  -  -  -  - 
Hat  factories        -        _  - 

Large  watch  manufactories  -  -  - 

Blast  furnace       -          -  -  -  - 

Gelatine  factory    -          -  -  -  " 

Clothiers  ------ 

Fellmonger          .          .  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous  works        -  -  -  - 


118 
47 

65 
12 
7 

7 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
10 


Total 


273 


D.  Factories  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1870  : — 
5  Dye  works. 

Owing  to  the  definition  of  "workshop,"  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  approximate  number;  what  is  a  "work- 
shop" to-day  (for  instance  any  private  house  in  which  a 
child,  young  person,  or  female  is  employed  in  bead  work, 
knotthig,  fringing,  or  any  similar  ephemeral  adjuncts  of  the 
ribl)on  trade)  may  cease  to  be  one  to-morrow,  when  the 
handicraft  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  males  above  18 
years. 

Of  workshops,  more  or  less  permanently  established, 
there  may  be  in  my  district  about  4,000  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  that  number  which  demand  (or,  I  might  even  say, 
would  justify)  visits  of  inspection.  These  4,000  workshops 
are  distributed  over  the  various  trades,  somewhat  in  the 
subjoined  proportions  : — 

Ribbon  weavers,  warpers,  winders,  &c. 

(not  using  mechanical  power)  -  800 

Private  houses  in  which  children  or 
females  are  engaged  in  the  temporary 
fancy  branches  of  the  ribbon  and 
fringe  trades  -  -  -  -  200 

Watch  makers  engaged  in  the  numerous 

branches  of  that  trade  -  -  400 

Needle  and  fish-hook  makers   -  -  35() 

Brickyards      -  .  -  .  1(H) 

Dressmakers,  milliners,  &c.     -  -  300 

Pillow  lace  makers,  in  their  own  homes, 
including  a  few  "  schools  "  dv/indling 
away-  -  -  -  -  200 

Rope  walks      -  -  -  -  50 

Miscellaneous  workshops,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  including  build- 
ers, carpenters,  joiners,  chairmakers, 
blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  plumbers, 
tailors,  bootmakers,  &c.       -  - 1,600 


Total 


-4,000 


III. — In  njy  district  (and  I  beg  leave  to  respectfully 
remark  that  all  my  statements  refer  exclusively  to  my 
district)  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions are  generally  ..he  following  : — • 

Cotton,  silk-throwing,  and  tape  mills,  between  6  and  6 
in  summer,  and  between  7  and  7  in  winter  (with  very  few 
exceptions).  There  is  only  one  isolated  frilling  and  ribbon 
factory  in  my  district  in  which  the  working  hours  have 
always  been,  all  the  year  round,  between  6  and  6,  and 
where  they  are  now,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  of  1874,  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  All  other  factories 
of  the  kind  just  named  in  my  district  have,  in  general, 
been  working,  up  to  the  present  year,  in  summer,  from 
6  to  6,  and  in  winter  from  7  to  7.  Under  the  new  Act 
the  hours  almost  generally  adopted  are,  in  summer,  from 
6  to  5.30,  and  in  winter,  from  7  to  6.30. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  textile  works  in  my  district 
are  the  manufactures  of  ribbons,  trimming,  frilling,  coach 
lace,  &c.,  and  of  elastic  web.  The  summer  hours  in  these 
works  were,  previously  to  1875,  between  6  and  6,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  The  period  of  actual  work, 
therefore,  never  exceeded  in  summer  44  hours  without 


a  meal  or  30  minutes'  rest.  In  winter,  however,  the 
habit  has  prevailed  all  throughout  this  district  with  this 
class  of  factories  to  work  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m. 
and  7  p.m.,  and  to  divide  the  working  day  of  10  hours 
into  two  equal  halves  of  five  hours  each  by  a  stop  from 

1  to  2  for  dinner.  Since  the  Act  of  1874  has  become  law, 
the  following  hours  have  been  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  only  with  great  reluctance,  and  after  grave  coniplaints 
and  violent  remonstrances,  viz.,  7  a.m.  to  8.30;  y  to  1 ; 

2  to  6.30  p.m. 

In  a  few  of  the  best  conducted  establishments,  however, 
the  hardship  of  compelling  women  and  young  girls  to 
leave  their  homes  at  an  unaccustomed  early  hour,  and, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half's  work,  forcing  them  out  of  the 
warm  mill  into  the  cold  streets  to  get  their  hurried  break- 
fast, has  been  felt  so  keenly  by  their  employers  that  they 
sacrifice  during  the  winter  half  year  a  whole  hour  of  every 
day's  work  by  not  commencing  work  until  8.30  a.m.,  stop- 
ping from  1  to  2  for  dinner,  and  leaving  off  at  6.30  p.m. 

Woollen  Mills. — The  loss  in  wages  by  the  operatives 
and  the  reduction  of  the  mill-owners'  profits,  entailed  upon 
the  trade  by  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1874  are,  I 
fear,  still  the  subjects  of  daily  complaints.  I  remember, 
however,  in  former  years  to  have  heard  the  working  hands, 
about  Witney  particularly,  grumble  at  the  insufliciency  of 
the  half  hour  for  breakfast.  Among  the  Witney  blanket 
weavers  the  working  hours  under  the  old  Acts  had  been, 
throughout  the  year,  from  6  to  6.  The  same  hours  have 
been  retained  under  the  new  Act,  but  a  full  hour  is  now 
given  for  breakfast.  I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  present  arrangement  will  be  found  more  suitable  and 
satisfactory,  and  that,  over  shoi't  or  long,  the  Act  of  1874 
will  be  popular  among  that  branch  of  industry. 

The  case  is  different  with  another  woollen  mill,  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  my  district.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Bliss's  Tweed  factory  at  Chipping  Norton,  a  model 
mill  in  many  respects,  enqiloying  over  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  neighbouring  pojiulation.  Here  too,  in  summer, 
the  new  Act,  except  its  diminishing  the  "takings,"  both 
of  the  firm  and  the  hands,  and  its  closing  the  mill  at  5.. SO 
instead  of  at  6,  effects  no  great  change.  But  the  4^  hours' 
spell  is  considered  a  cruel  infliction  in  winter.  The  total 
number  of  working  hours  during  the  winter  months  was, 
under  the  old  Act,  the  same  as  that  fixed  m  the  Act  of 
1874.  But  the  old  five  hours'  spell  enabled  the  hands  to 
have  comfortable  breakfasts  at  home  and  to  ])ut  then- 
houses  in  order  before  starting  for  the  factory,  where  work 
commenced  at  8  a.m.  Under  the  new  Act  they  have  to 
leave  their  homes  an  hour  earlier,  and  after  an  hour's  work 
at  the  factory  to  trudge  up  and  down  a  bleak  hill  in 
inclement  weather  to  "  bolt"  within  a  given  half  hour  a 
hasty  meal.  A  reversion  to  the  five  hours'  spell  enabling 
them  to  get  their  accustomed  home  comforts,  at  any  rate, 
during  winter,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  employers 
and  employed.  At  present,  "  the  beneyolent  intentions  of 
"  Parliament  are  looked  upon,  at  Chipping  Norton,  at 
"  least,"  says  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  in  a  letter 
to  me,  "  as  a  curse." 

The  abolition  of  recovery  of  time  lost  by  floods  or  drought 
(sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1874)  is  greatly  disliked  in  and  about 
Witney,  where  most  mills  are  driven  by  water  po\i'er.  But 
knowing  that  nominal  recovery  of  lost  time  has  often  been 
a  cloak  for  illegal  overtime,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  that  section  in  the  new  Act. 

Iron  founders,  engineers,  machinists,  &c.,  have  every- 
where considerably  reduced  their  hours  of  work.  In  my 
district  the  majority  work  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  summer; 
some  keep  the  same  hours  all  the  year  round ;  others  begin 
in  winter  at  6.30,  and  give  over  at  5.30.  Their  spell  of  work 
never  exceeds  44  hours.  Overtime,  although  for  obvious 
reasons,  very  popular  with  the  masters,  appears  to  me 
unnecessary,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  even  the  30 
minutes  indulgence  to  foundries  withdrawn  in  any  future 
Act. 

The  needle  and  fish-hook  and  fishing-tackle  trades,  in 
which  numbers  of  women  and  children  are  employed,  work 
generally  in  summer  between  6  and  6  v/ith  half  hour  for 
breakfast,  1  hour  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  a  short  break 
for  tea.  In  winter,  work  commences  after  breakfast,  nominally 
at  8,  but  women,  generally  pieceworkers,  scarcely  ever  put  in 
an  appearance  till  much  later.  There  is  but  one  stoppage 
during  the  working  day  for  dinner.  An  introduction  of 
the  41  hours' spell  would  be  very  unpopular  and  almost 
cruel.  Some  of  the  hands  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
factory;  their  work  is  by  no  means  very  fatiguing,  and  even 
during  their  nominal  working  hours  there  are,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  a  great  many  odd  five  or  ten  minutes 
during  which  one  or  other  of  the  hands  is  kept  idle. 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders. — Their  hours  of 
work  are  various  throughout  my  district,  but,  as  a  rule,  do 
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not  exceed  56  per  week.  In  the  largest  printing  press  at 
Oxford,  however,  work  commences  all  the  year  round  at 
(j  a.m.,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  are  given  for  breakfast 
(8.16  to  9) ;  dinner  from  1  to  2,  and  the  work  ends  at  6  p.m., 
total  per  week  57i  hours.  The  trade  at  large  seems  to  be 
much  in  favour  of  later  hours,  particularly  in  winter,  and  a 
very  large  pro])ortion  of  the  letter-press  printers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  availed  themselves  of  the  special  permissions  of 
altering  the  regulation  working  hoitrs  of  between  6  and  (i 
to  between  7  and  7  or  8  and  8.  Their  favovirite  argument 
is  that  the  delicacy  of  a  compositor's  work  requu-es  his 
fingers  to  be  supple,  a  condition  depending  to  some  extent 
on  the  rooms  being  thoroughly  warm  before  the  commence- 
ment of  work.  In  their  case  too,  it  is  the  common  habit 
in  winter  to  work  witliout  interruption  (or  vvitli  but  a  short 
stop  for  luncheon  in  the  office)  from  8  to  1  and  from  2  to  7, 
Where  the  special  provisions  granted  to  provincial  news- 
paper prmters,  offices  connected  with  dwelling  liouses,  &c., 
are  used  and  work  is  kept  up  until  8  p.m.,  the  tea  half- 
hour  between  4  and  5  is  usually  spent  within  the  office. 
Whatever  alterations  the  present  inquiries  may  result  in, 
especially  if  the  working  day  should  be  reduced  to  10  hours, 
I  ho])e  it  will  be  left  optional  with  printing  offices  to  choose 
any  10  hours  between  6  and  6  or  7  and  7  or  8  and  8,  with 
permission  moreover  (a  permission  I  should  like  to  have 
extended  to  all  trades)  in  all  cases  where  work  commences 
at  7  or  at  8  to  work  continuously  for  5  hours.  The  4i 
hours'  spell  should  be  made  compulsory  only  where  work 
commences  before  7  a.m.  Overtime  is  required  very  rarely 
by  job  printers,  and  special  provisions  for  such  very  excep- 
tional cases  appear  to  me  unnecessary.  Printers  of  weekly 
and  bi-weekly  papers  and  of  periodicals  are  now  and  then 
in  sad  want  of  a  little  overtime.  I  think  a  clause  could  be 
easily  inserted  in  a  new  Act  permitting  all  young  persons  to 
work  on  the  day  previous  to  puljlication,  say  two  hours 
overtime,  or  on  two  days  a  total  of  four  hours,  on  condition 
that  those  two  or  ibur  hours  are  given  back  to  them  by  dis- 
missing them  so  much  earlier  on  the  following  days  or  on 
the  day  of  the  weekly  half-holiday,  so  that  the  so-called 
overtime  vvould  be  merely  a  transfer  of  a  few  working  hours 
from  one  day  to  another. 

Watchmakers  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  trade, 
work  during  summer  mostly  between  the  hours  of  6  and  9, 
and  during  the  winter  half  year  either  from  8  to  7,  or  more 
frequently,  between  8  and  8.  The  wages  in  this  trade  have 
of  late  been  remarkably  high,  and  the  journeymen  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  great  many  holidays,  and  may  be  seen  in 
crowds  on  the  various  race  courses  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  time  thus  lost  is  partly  made  up  again  by  overtime. 
However  desirable  this  overtime  may  be  to  adult  journey- 
men, I  trust  its  necessity  will  never  be  admitted  in  any 
future  Act.  Ten  hours  per  diem  in  such  sedentary  work 
appear  to  me  quite  enough  for  young  persons,  and  would 
probably  not  be  unpopular,  provided  that  the  old  5  hours' 
spell  would  be  retained  in  all  cases  where  work  does  not 
begin  before  7  a.m. 

Paper  mills,  6  to  6  throughout  the  year ;  sometimes  a  few 
hands  on  day  and  night  turns. 

Miscellaneous  works  under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension 
Act  of  1867.  In  most  works  the  summer  hours  are  between 
6  and  6,  and  during  winter  vary  from  between  6  and  6  to 
between  7  and  7,  or,  though  seldom,  8  and  8. 

Earthenware  works. — Summer  hours  between  6  and  6  ; 
winter  hours  of  work,  partly  from  6  to  6,  partly  between 
8  and  8  ;  and,  in  a  minority  of  works,  during  daylight. 
Tlie  remarks  given  abo\'e  as  to  the  desirability  of  confin- 
ing the  compulsory  4i  hours'  spell  to  such  works  which 
begin  before  7  a.m.  apply  to  the  last-named  two  classes 
equally. 

Dye  works. — All  the  year  round  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
a  few  hands,  almost  exclusively  male  adults,  working  in 
day  and  night  turns.  No  modifications  seem  to  be  required 
by  these  works  in  my  district. 

The  customary  hours  in  the  various  establishments 
subject,  at  present,  to  the  Workshops  Act  are  variable,  and 
in  some  trades  occasionally  so  long  as  to  injure  the  health 
of  the  v/orkers.  As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Work- 
shops Act  may  be  looked  upon  already  as  virtually  defunct, 
I  need  not  dwell  on  those  imperfections  which  rendered 
it  so  painfully  inefPectual.  The  modifications  so  liberally 
granted  to  season  trades  in  the  interest  of  the  employers, 
of  which  despite  of  vexatious  formalities  such  very  free 
use  is  made,  have  reduced  the  benefits  which,  no  doubt, 
the  framers  of  the  Workshop  Act  of  1867  and  of  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1871  meant  to  confer  upon  the 
workers,  to  a  minimum.  Especially  permissions,  like  the 
one  contained  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act  of  1871,  by  which  the  employment  of 
young  persons  above  14,  and  women,  for  14  hoiu-s  per 
diem,  is  sanctioned  for  96  days  in  the  year,  i.e.  two  out  of 
1. 


every  five  ordmary  working  days,  ought  not  to  be  en- 
grafted upon  any  future  enactment.  The  utmost  modifi- 
cation  I  should  think  justifiable  would  be.  in  some  season 
trades  (excluding  brickyards,  to  which  I  shall  aUude 
presently),  leave  to  work  young  persons  and  women  two 
hours  overtime  at  the  rate  of  once  a  fortnight  (or  even 
less  frequently).  Several  regulations  connected  with  the 
present  mode  of  granting  temporary  relaxations  are  un- 
necessarily vexatious,  (for  instance,  the  limitation  of  over- 
time notices  to  a  month,  and  the  compulsory  re-appHca- 
tion),  and  entail  a  waste  of  valuable  time  upon  the  Factorv 
department,  without  giving  the  least  security  for  due 
observance  of  the  law.  The  purposes  of  the  notices 
hitherto  given  might  perhaps  be  served  more  effectually 
if  a  standing  permission,  applicable  to  all  those  trades  (to 
be  enumerated)  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  could  not 
well  dispense  altogether  with  occasional  overtime,  were  to 
be  embodied  in  the  abstract  (hung  up  in  the  establish- 
ment), terminating,  unless  renewed  by  timely  notification 
in  the  London  Gazette,  say  on  .31st  December  of  the 
second  year  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Consolidated 
Act.  This  standing  jiermission  might  sanction  the  em- 
ployment of  the  protected  classes  overtime  within  the 
limits  suggested  above  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  without  further  application,  provided  a  notice  be 
posted  to  the  sub-inspector  every  time  within  the  24  hours 
following  the  overtime.  The  amount  of  penalty  (progres- 
sive in  cases  of  repetition  of  the  offence)  for  neglecting 
that  provision  ought  to  be  stated  in  its  abstract.  The 
sub-inspector  miglrt  file  the  notices,  and  whenever  their 
number  should  approach  the  legal  limit  for  the  year,  dis- 
patch a  short  printed  memorandum  to  the  occupier  by  way 
of  caution. 

In  time  to  come  the  permissions  to  make  overtime 
might  be  gradually  more  and  more  limited,  and  perhaps, 
finally,  withdrawn  altogether. 

Open  air  Brickyards. — The  majority  of  these  brickyards 
are  worked  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Perhajis  one-third 
of  them  have  been  worked,  previously  to  their  having  been 
brought  under  the  Workshops  Act,  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
except  on  Saturdays.  These  Jiave  freely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  special  permission  to  employ  males  above  14 
three  times  per  week  from  6  a.m.  until  8  p.m.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  a  modification  to  enable  youths,  a  great 
number  of  whom  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  to  work 
such  long  hours,  is  in  spite  of  what  one  hears  about  the 
uncertainty  of  weather,  &c.,  unnecessary.  But  if  it  should 
be  decided  to  retain  some  modification  in  favour  of  brick- 
makers,  my  view  is  that  a  permission  to  work  for  the  five 
first  days  of  the  week  lietween  6  and  7  instead  of  three 
times  between  6  and  8  would  satisfy  the  trade  infinitely 
better  and  enable  the  Factory  Department  to  exercise  a 
much  stricter  suiservision  over  the  brickyards.  Under  the 
modification  at  present  in  force  it  is  impossible,  unless  a 
continuous  watch  be  ke])t  for  at  least  four  successive  days, 
to  jirove  that  more  than  the  legalized  amount  of  overtime 
has  been  made.  In  the  case  of  retention  of  the  system  of 
granting  exemptions  and  modifications,  in  any  future 
enactments  it  might  be  expedient,  as  a  first  step  towards 
their  gradual  abolition,  to  put  a  limit  to  the  period  of 
application,  and  treat  them  as  per  se  expired,  unless  re- 
newed by  notification  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Rope  Walks. — The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6 
in  summer,  and  from  8  to  7,  or  more  frequently  during 
daylight,  in  winter.  No  modifications  have  ever  been  sug- 
gested to  me. 

Builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  and  all  other  branches  cf 
the  building  trade,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  hours 
of  labour  without  parliamentary  or  any  other  extraneous 
assistance  ;  their  hours  are  the  same  all  over  the  country, 
and,  although  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not  adverse  to  making 
overtime  at'  an  increased  rate  of  wages,  the  necessity  for 
overtime  need  not  be  recognised  in  a  future  Act. 

To  pillow  lace  making,  straw  plaiting,  and  other  indus- 
tries carried  on  chiefly  by  children  and  women  and  in  their 
own  homes,  which  would  seem  to  demand  some  special 
legislative  consideration,  I  will  refer  in  my  reply  to  ques- 
tion X.  ("  Suggestion  of  other  points  for  consideration  "). 

With  regard  to  all  modifications  and  every  trade  to 
which  special  modifications  are  granted,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  publish  a  special  abstract,  giving  on  its  heading 
the  description  of  trade  or  trades  to  which  it  apphes  in  its 
entirety,  for  every  special  trade  or  group  of  trades.  Such 
an  abstract,  worded  in  plain  and  concise  language,  should 
give  a  resume  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  special 
trades  to  which  it  applies,  inclusive  of  modifications,  and 
nothing  more. 

The  abstracts  in  present  use  are  silent  on  some  of  the 
most  vital  points,  for  instance,  the  responsibility  of  parents 
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and  the  liabilities  to  and  amounts  of  fines,  whilst  they  con- 
tain a  great  deal  utterly  foreign  to  the  majority  of  esta- 
blishments supplied  with  them.  The  Factory  Acts  abstract, 
which  is  headed  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  m- 
spector-in-chief  for  the  western  portions  of  England  and 
for  Ireland  and  the  sub-inspector  for  t^^e  Coventry  district, 
informs  the  occupier  of  a  factory  in  the  Midlands  that  the 
Sacramental  Fast  Day  has  to  be  observed  in  Scotland  as  a 
holiday.  Out  of  17  paragraphs,  7  refer  to  special  trades, 
some  of  which  have  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of  in  my  dis- 
trict Again,  the  abstract  of  the  Workshops  Regulation 
Act  consists  of  13  paragraphs  ;  9  out  of  the  13  are  quite 
inapplicable  to  workshops  at  large ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
especially  the  permission  to  employ  women  overtime  m  the 
preservation  and  curing  of  fish  or  manufacture  of  preseijes 
from  fruit,  is  scarcely  appreciated  sufinciently  at  Coveritry, 
Oxford,  or  Redditch.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  there 
could  not  be  a  better  model  t^an  the  ongmal  abstract  of 
the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867  (30&  31  Vict  c.  104), 
issued  in  Autumn,  1867,  for  the  several  versions  of  abstracts 
of  future  Acts.  It  might  have  been  still  more  condensed, 
but  its  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  the  references  in  each 
pararn-aph  to  the  sections  of  the  various  Acts  of  particular 
value  in  cases  of  prosecutions ;  and  its  size  would  have  been 
by  far  less  formidable  if,  instead  of  embracing  all  kinds  of 
factories  in  one  sheet,  it  could  have  been  drawn  up  m  the 
shape  of  special  abstracts  for  special  trades. 

IV.— It  would  be  out  of  place  to  offer  my  individual 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  reducing  the 
maximum  of  60  working  hours  per  week  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Act  of  1874  having  apparently  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  basis  for  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  mam 
question  arises  whether  or  no  the  leading  principles  of  that 
Act  could  be,  with  advantage,  imposed  upon  all  descrip- 
tions of  handicraft.  As  one  of  the  of&cials  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children  engaged  in  various 
handicrafts,  which  laws  are  at  present  dispersed  over  about 
15  Acts  of  Parliament,  more  or  less  loosely  drawn  up  or 
ambiguously  worded,  I  beg  to  state  emphatically  my  convic- 
tion that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature  cannot 
be  carried  out  with  justice  and  efficacy  unless  all  and  every 
distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  manufacturing 
establishments  be  obliterated,  and  one  great  and  compre- 
hensive measure,  introduced  which  would  apply  alike  to 
every  kind  of  handicraft  in  which  any  one  of  the  now  pro- 
tected classes  is  employed. 

It  seems  as  if  even  those  employers  and  employed  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  who,  before  the  Act  of  1374  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  had  expressed  themselves  so 
strongly  against  its  provisions,  had  resigned  themselves  to 
the  inevitable.  I  doubt  not  but  other  branches  of  industry 
would  submit,  rnore  or  less  willingly,  to  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Act  of  1874,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  work- 
ing day  by  half  an  hour  per  diem. 

A  few,  very  few,  modifications  to  meet  special  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  be  necessary,  and  even  they  might 
be  made,  in  most  instances,  terminable.'  As  far  as  my  per- 
sonal experience  goes,  I  fail  to  see  any  case  which  could 
not  adapt  itself,  in  time,  to  the  Act  of  1874,  always  pro- 
vided the  (to  me  and  throughout  my  district)  noxious  44 
hours'  spell  clause  be  abandoned.     I  hardly  think  that 
clause  necessary,  even  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  operatives,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  only  a  re-enactment  by  parliamentary 
statute  of  an  already  prevailing  custom;  and  where  that 
custom  does  not  prevail  yet,  it  may  be  with  ease  enforced 
by  the  operatives  themselves  who  have,  of  late,  given  un- 
mistakeable  enough  proofs  of  their  strength.    To  the  effects 
of  the  compulsory  4^  hours'  spell  in  winter  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  textile  operati^'cs  in  my  district  I  referred  in  my 
replies  to  Question  III.    But  I  beg  leave  to  repeat^  with 
special  regard  to  the  local  trades  at  my  head-quarters  that, 
if  there  is  one  thing  which  favourably  distinguishes  the 
Coventry  weavers  (in  whatever  branch  of  the  trade  they 
may  be  employed)  from  the  great  bulk  of  textile  operatives 
it  is  the  comparatively  small  encroachment   upon  their 
domestic  habits  traceable  to  factory  life.   The  textile  manu- 
factures (ribbons,  coach-lace,   trimming,  frillings,  elastic 
web,  &c.),  are  partly  carried  on  in  moderately  sized  factories, 
partly  in  the  weavers'  own  homes.    In  my  reply  to  Ques- 
tion II.,  I  have  referred,  under  A.,  to  these  "  cottage 
"  weavers "  as  a  characteristic  of  Coventry ;  and  in  my 
reply  to  Question  III.,  I  have  alluded  to  their  working- 
hours,  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  pasting  of  the  Act 
of  1874.    These  cottage  weavers,  on  account  of  their  em- 
ploying a  fraction  of  mechanical  power,  about  1-lOth  of  a 
horse-power  per  loom,  and,  on  an  average  about  l-6th  per 
house,  have  been  brought  under  the  Factory  Acts.  But 
few  young  persons,  beyond  members  of  their  own  families, 
are  met  with  at  the  looms,  which  are  most  fi-equeutly 


managed  by  a  man,  his  vidfe  assisted  by  some  female  rela- 
tive. The  onljr  use  made  of  children  now  and  then  is  for 
an  hour's  filling  or  winding — a  very  easy  occupation.* 

The  Act  of  1874  came  like  a  thunderbolt  down  upon 
the  Coventy  weavers,  whether  working  at  their  own  homes 
or  in  factories.  The  loss  in  weekly  earnings  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  reduction  of  the  60  hours  in  summer  to  56| 
was  not  resented  much;  nor  made  the  enactment  of  the 
45  hours'  sj^ell  any  difference  to  their  former  summer  ar- 
rangements. But,  during  the  winter  months  that  4^  hours' 
spell  is  felt  sadly  to  interfere  with  domestic  comforts  and 
cherished  associations.  Almost  without  exception,  in  all 
the  factories  of  the  staple  textiles  in  these  parts,  large  or 
small,  the  work  had  been  confined,  previously  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  I874,  between  the  1st  October  and  31st 
March,  to  10  hours  per  diem  on  the  first  five  working 
days  of  the  week  (with  6,  7,  or  74  hours  on  Saturdays). 
Under  the  old  system  the  whole  family  were  able  to  have 
breakfast  together,  children  and  house  had  some  chance  of 
being  attended  to ;  those  members  of  the  family  who  worked 
"  out "  started  a  little  before  8  for  their  respective  facto- 
ries or  workshops,  and  the  home  weavers  began  their  work 
overhead  at  8  a.m.  At  I,  the  whole  family  re-assembled 
for  dinner,  and  at  7,  after  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  for 
tea.  Nobody  in  the  ribbon  trade  ever  told  me  that  five 
hours'  continuous  work  was  too  hard  a  task.  The  manu- 
facturers and  steam-power  owners  too  were  much  better 
off  under  the  old  system  than  under  the  new  Act.  They 
did  not  get  up  their  steam  till  8  a.m.,  and  had  to  bank 
up  their  fires  (which  always  causes  some  loss  in  fuel)  only 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Act  of  1874  has  altered  all  this,  to  the- evident 
discomfiture  of  everybody. 

The  operatives  have  to  leave  their  homes,  or  to  commence 
work,  an  hour  earlier  than  formerly  ;  in  spite  of  increased 
expenditure  for  gas  and  fuel,  the  workrooms  at  home  or 
in  the  factories  are  cold  and  dreary ;  after  working  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  "  upon  an  empty  stomach  "  (a  con- 
dition greatly  disliked  hereabouts),  the  home-weavers 
descend  from  their  top  storey  just  when  it  begins  to 
get  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  out-door  weavers  are 
locked  out  of  the  factory  for  half  an  hour,  and  sent,  it  may 
be,  into  mud,  sleet,  snow,  or  rain,  to  enjoy  their  rest  and 
meal  as  best  they  can.  If  some  of  them  live  too  far  from 
the  factory  to  enable  them  to  breakfast  at  home  during  the 
short  half  hour,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  dry 
bit  of  bread  and  butter,  or  to  spend  more  than  they  can 
well  afford  in  some  eating-house  or  at  a  bar.  Even  in 
those  isolated  cases  where  factory  owners  have  provided 
dining  rooms  (and  to  do  so  is  in  a  town  where  building 
ground  is  scarcely  obtainable  often  impossible),  the  opera- 
tive who  carries  his  breakfast  with  him  and  is  supplied 
gratis,  or  almost  so,  with  hot  water,  is  still  the  loser,  as 
undeniably  a  joint  breakfast  at  home  can  be  provided  more 
cheaply  than  a  separate  pinch  of  tea  and  a  separate  bit  of 
bread  and  butter  for  each  individual  member  of  a  family ; 
a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
framing  measures  intended  to  promote  the  intarest  of  per- 
sons who  can  ill  afford  to  waste  even  a  penny  a  day. 

The  manufacturers  naturally  object  to  having  to  incur, 
under  the  new  Act,  more  expenses  in  the  shape  of  fuel, 
gas,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  wages  of  engine  men, 
timekeepers,  &c.,  by  the  necessity  of  opening  their  factories 
an  hour  earlier  than  under  the  old  system,  for  which  the 
closing  half  an  hour  sooner  compensates  them  veiy 
slightly. 

The  steam-power  proprietors  have  either  to  submit  to 
the  loss  caused  by  keeping  steam  up  half  an  hour  longer, 
or  to  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the  operatives'  pockets 
by  increasing  the  steam  rent. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  the  grave  objections  entertained  in 
my  district  to  the  4^  hours'  clause.  Several  other  clauses 
in  the  Act  of  1874  might,  with  advantage,  be  left  out,  altered 
or  modified,  but  it  is  the  4|  hours'  spell  which  would 
make  any  Act  unpalatable  in  these  parts. 

Provided  that  clause  be  relinquishedf  I  am  prepared  to 
predict  a  favourable  reception,  by  the  majority  of  employers 
and  employed,  to  an  Act  based  upon  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Act  of  1874. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  parts  of  Question  IV.,  I 
may  shortly  state  or  reiterate  that  aU  distinction  between 
factories  and  workshops  might  be.  Drought  to  be,  given  up. 


*  On  the  other  hand,  at  looms  which  are  not  driven  by  steam,  gas,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  children  are  often  toiling  long  and  weary 
hours  as  loom  turners ;  but  such  places  have  hitherto  been  ''  work- 
"  shops ;"  they  enjoy  greater  freedom,  are  allowed  to  work  IO5  hours 
per  diem  any  time  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  are  not  restricted  to  a  44 
hours  spell,  and  in  many  other  respects  dealt  with  much  more  con- 
siderately than  the  steam  or  gas  tenants. 

t  The  system  of  certifying,  which  also,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  undergo 
considerable  alterations,  will  be  treated  in  niy  replies  to  Question  III. 
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and  that  one  Act  could  he  drawn  up  with  comparative  ease, 
to  suit  the  requirements  alike  of  small  and  large  establish- 
ments. As  to  the  Workshops  Act  of  1867,  no  amount 
of  legislative  tinkering  will  ever  convert  it  into  a  workable 
measure. 

In  my  reply  to  Question  X.  I  will  take  the  lil)erty  of 
enumerating  the  chief  sections  of  the  Act  of  18/4  which 
I  should  wish  to  be  re-enacted,  and  those  sections  which,  in 
my  ojjinion,  might  be  altered  or  repealed. 

V.  — If  the  definition  of  "workshop"  in  sect.  4  of  the 
Workshop  Regulation  Act,  1867,  were  to  be  extended  to 
"factories"  or  "manufacturing  establishments"  in  the 
eventual  Consolidated  Factory  Act,  it  would  embrace  every 
branch  of  industry  or  occupation  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able and  practicable,  in  my  opinion,  to  place  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Factory  Department.  The  Bakehouse 
Act  ought  then  to  be  repealed  and  the  new  Factory  Act 
would  apply  to  bakehouses,  the  exceptional  requirements 
of  which  would  justify  some  special  modifications. 

I  should  regret  if  the  Factory  Department,  in  whiche-^'er 
manner  it  may  be  hereafter  reorganised,  were  to  be  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  even 
if  that  Act  (which  at  present  appears  to  be  found  unwork- 
able) were  to  undergo  a  thorough  amendment  and  radical 
reform.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  but  little  pains, 
the  county  constabulary  might  be  put  into  a  position  to  be 
able,  vvfithout  great  difficulty  or  trouble,  to  detect  and  pro- 
secute offenders  against  an  amended  Agricultural  Children's 
Act. 

If  the  legislature  of  this  country  should  ever  interfere 
with  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  retail  shops,  offences 
against  such  a  future  enactment  could  be  proved  just  as 
easily  as  the  fact  of  keeping  a  public-house  open ;  and  the 
same  machinery  which  is  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Licensing  Act  might  be  used.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  deem  it  a  misapplication  of  power  and  of  public 
money  to  employ  an  educated  and  comparatively  highly 
salaried  public  servant  in  a  class  of  work  which  could  be 
done  as  well,  probably  much  better,  by  a  man  who  costs 
the  puljlic  by  far  less. 

I  am  aware  what  resentment  domiciliary  visits  or  quasi 
inspections  by  police  officers  would  cause  in  factories  or 
workshops ;  but  the  mere  demanding  of  a  child's  "  school- 
ticket"  in  the  case  of  agricultural  children,  or  the  charge 
against  a  shopkeeper  of  having  had  his  shop  door  open  and 
lights  burning  in  his  shop  before  or  after  a  certain  time, 
could  not  be  construed  into  undue  interference  by  the 
police. 

Chimney  sweepers,  too  (whose  trade  would  not  bring 
them  under  the  definition  of  handicraft  in  the  Workshop 
Act  of  1867),  acrobats,  and  street  performers  of  all  sorts, 
and  any  other  similar  occupations  whose  supervision  Par- 
liament might  from  time  to  time  deem  desirable,  could  be 
looked  after,  without  severe  pressure  on  the  individuals 
supervised,  by  the  local  force.* 

But  it  seems  to  me  an  open  question  whether  protection, 
when  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  children,  and  such 
workers  as  cannot  well  be  considered  free  agents,  and  applied 
unasked-for  and  undesired  to  adult  women,  for  instance, 
wives  working  in  their  own  homes,  may  not  be  carried  a 
little  too  far,  and  degenerate  into  what  has  been  irreverently 
called  grandmotherly  care  taking. 

VI.  — No  legislation  whatever  v/ith  reference  to  the  effi- 
cient education  of  half-timers  should  be  attempted  without 
consulting  the  Council  on  Education,  and,  if  possible,  dele- 
gates from  some  of  those  school  boards  which  either  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  half-time 
system,  or  which  will  have  to  receive  large  proportions  of 
half-timers.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  beyond  the 
question  if  here  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  conviction, 
based  upon  personal  experience  in  otherwise  well  conducted 
voluntary  schools  of  high  standing,  that  the  benefit  of 
thorough  education  is  certain  to  be  withheld  from  an 
enormous  portion  of  factory  children  until  the  elementary 
education  of  the  whole  country  is  placed  into  the  hands  of 
school  boards,  or,  what  would  practically  be  the  same  thing, 
all  governing  bodies  of  elementary  schools,  are  put,  both 
as  to  their  duties  and  their  privileges,  on  exactly  the  footing 
of  school  boards,  compulsory  attendance,  however,  heing 
made  the  chief  feature  of  any  and  every  educational  enact- 
ment. The  half-time  system  might  then  be  taken  more 
distinctly  into  cognisance  and  consideration,  and  having 
given  those  wlio,  to  some  extent,  might  suffer  from  the  in- 
flux of  children  whose  education  had  been  more  or  less 
neglected,  a  voice  in  the  matter,  cheei-ful  co-operation 


*  The  supervision  of  children  ongased  in  barges,  &c.,  in  fact  the 
whole  rn,nal  population,  might  also  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  pro- 
vided the  jurisdiction  of  the  mngistracy,  &c.  could  be  made  to  extend  to 
all  individuals  temporarily  within  their  districts. 


might  he  secured  where  now  only  too  often  nassive  resist- 
ance and  open  opposition  are  provoked. 

In  whatever  manner  the  Education  Acts  may,  eventually 
be  amended,  for  the  present  the  school  efficiency  clause  of 
sect  15  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1874  ought  to  be  embodied 
m  tue_  new  Consolidated  Factory  Act,  together  with  the 
educational  test  of  sect.  12  of  the  same  Act. 

The  reception  of  half-timers  ought  to  be  made  compul- 
sory m  all  schools  recognized  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment (the  only  schools  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
authorised  to  issue  certificates  under  the  Factory  Act),  and 
time  tables  and  special  instructions  regarding  half-timers 
be  drawn  up,  issued,  and  from  time  to  time.  If  necessary 
re^'lsed  jomtly  by  the  Factory  and  Education  Departments' 

Half-timers  ought  to  attend  in  weekly  alternation  (the 
week  commencing  on  Monday)  whole  mornings  or  whole 
atternoons.  For  the  attendance  of  "  three  hours  per  diem  " 
(with  certain  modifications),  as  prescribed  in  the  Factory 
Acts,  "full  morning"  or  "full  afternoon"  attendances 
(with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  the  conscience  clauses) 
should  be  substituted.  Plain  and  practicable  instructions 
should  be  issued  for  making  up  time  lost  by  neglected 
attendance,  with  a  view  of  preventing  disturbance  of  the 
school  arrangements  on  the  one  hand,  and  insuring 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  other. 

A  child  having  successfully  passed  a  certain  standard 
hereafter  to  be  determined,  might,  even  before  he  has  com- 
pleted his  13th  year,  and  while  still  remaining  a  "  child  " 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work,  &c.,  be  excused  from 
further  compulsory  attendance. 

The  present  mode  of  issuing  school  certificates,  which  is 
unsatisfactory  in  every  respect  in  the  case  of  workshop 
children,  and  gives  schoolmasters  unnecessary  additional 
trouble  in  the  case  of  factory  children,  might  easily  be 
simplified  by  the  introduction  of  special  half-time  registers, 
one  and  the  same  form  satisfying  the  reciuirements  of  both 
the_  Education  and  Factory  Departments.  Attendance 
registers  might  be  furnished  gratis  to  the  employers  of 
half-timers,  to  which  might  be  attached  short  abstracts  of 
the  enactments  respecting  half-timers,  and  the  penalties  to 
which  employers  and  parents  are  liable ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  sufficient  (provided  the  differences  between  work- 
shops and  factories  be  obliterated,  and  the  alternate 
attendance  system  of  whole  weeks,  mornings,  or  afternoons 
introduced)  if  two  plain  forms  were  to  be  designed  for  those 
employers'  attendance  registers,  the  one  showing  (without 
entering  into  the  repetition  of  details)  the  names  of  those 
children  who  have  attended  "  during  the  week  ending 
"Friday  18       ,""  as  required  by  Act,"  and  the 

other  giving  the  names  of  defaulters,  the  number  of  hours 
lost,  and  a  notification  that  "unless  A.  B.  attend,  in 
"  addition  to  the   usual  days  and  hours  fixed  for  his 
"  attendance,  on  the  following  days,  each  day  from 
"  to  o'clock,  his  name,  together  with  the  names  and 

"  addresses  of  his  employer  and  parent  or  guardian  will  be 
"  submitted  to  the  factory  inspector  next  Friday 
"  18  ."*  The  schoolmaster  might  be  supplied  with 
addressed  and  officially  stamped  envelopes  and  printed 
forms,  in  which  he  would  simjily  have  to  insert  the  names 
of  the  defaulters.  If  the  machinery  here  proposed  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  clumsy,  the  very  facts  of  its 
existence  and  its  formidable  appearance  will  probably  save 
it  from  the  necessity  of  being  set  in  motion  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases. 

VII. — Supposing  all  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops  be  abolished,  and  one  comprehensive  Act 
passed,  almost  uniformly  applicable  to  all  handicrafts ; 
supposing  no  establishments  beyond  those  at  present  de- 
fined "  factories  "  or  "workshops"  be  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Factory  Department ;  the  present  ex- 
cessive amount  of  clerical  work  imposed  upon  the  staff  (a 
great  ])art  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  \'aluable  time)  he  brought  into  a  reasonable 
compass,  and  all  the  various  forms,  registers,  and  books 
at  present  used  by  the  staff  be  simjilified  and  revised ;  the 
apparent  duty  of  having  to  pay  7;ro/oTO««  periodical  visits 
to  every  place  designated  a  "factory;"  the  modern  system 
of  measuring,  to  some  extent,  the  inspectorial  activity  by 
the  number  of  visits  paid  (in  which  thorough  inspection 
of  a  mill  full  of  complicated  and  dangerous  machinery 
employing  hundreds  of  hands  and  scores  of  half-timers  is 
valued  as  of  the  same  importance  with  a  five  minutes'  chat 
with  a  cottage  weaver  and  his  wife)  be  abolished,  and  a 
different  test  adopted  in  its  stead  ;  and,  finally,  the  various 
districts  be,  where  necessary,  carefully  re-arranged  ;  sup- 
posing some  or  all  of  these  suggestions  be  carried  out, 
and  the  present  constitution  of  the  staff  submitted  to  a 
process  of  thorough  reorganisation,  the  present  number  of 

*  A  copy  of  that  notification,  with  an  abstract  of  the  ])enalties  printed 
at  its  foot,  ought  to  be  sent  by  post  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 
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inspecting  officers  would  require,  m  my  opinion,  but 
3e  reinforcement,  and  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  law  at  no  greater  cost  to 
S  public,  or,  at  the  most,  at  a  but  slightly  increased 

"'T'specting  my  own  district,  I  feel  no  need  for  assistance, 
but  I  feel  the  need  of  reforms.  .  . 

I  should  deprecate  the  appointment  m  any  capacity  m 
connexion  with  the  administration_  of  the  Factory  Acts,  of 
persons  of  a  lower  social  and  educational  status  than  the  one 
from  which  the  sub-inspectors  are  drawn  at  present.  Ihe 
administration  of  the  law  in  small  workshops,  and  among 
uneducated  and  often  brutal  people,  requires  rnore  tact  and 
forbearance  than  the  same  duty  m  large  factories.  Pen- 
sioner Serjeants,  retired  policemen,  or  respectable  busybodies 
overflowing  with  philanthropic  zeal  but  wanting  m  dis- 
cretion, could  not  fail  occasionally  to  create  irritation,  and 
the  interference  of  their  superior  might  militate  agamst 
their  usefulness.  . 

An  eventual  reorganisation,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
tli3  department  in  every  respect  more  effective,  ought,  m 
mv  opinion,  to  comprise  the  following  points  :— 

«  The  suppression  of  the  dualism  at  head-quarters,  by 
carrying  out  in  due  time  the  terms  of  an  already 
existing  Home  Office  minute;  _ 
6  The  substitution  of  a  kind  of  controllers  with  we  J 1- 
defined  duties  and  powers  for  the  present  assistant 
inspectors,  who  have  really  no  legally  recognised 
locus  standi*  nor  any  intelligible  sphere  of  work, 
and,  interposing  between  the  present  mspector-m- 
chief  for  the  district  and  some  of  his  sub-inspectors, 
without  possessing  any  authority,  simply  represent 
the  system  of  circumlocution ;  and 
c.  A  revision  and  extension  of  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  present  sub-inspectors,  as  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations  suggested,  sub.  a  and  b. 
(a.)  As   to   the   Chief  of  the   Department.— Of  all 
the  multifarious  duties  which  each  of  the  present  two 
inspectors-in-chief  has  to  perform,  and   which   will  be 
required  of  the  chief  under  any  future  organisation,  that 
of  actual  inspection  is  the  one  which  he  cannot  be  meant 
to  undertake.    The  title  of  inspector  is  a  misnomer  ;  he  is 
more  of  a  chief  commissioner  or  director-general  of  the 
Factory  Department,  and  ought  to  be   designated  ac- 
cordingly.   He  ought  to  be  not  only,  as  hitherto,  the 
recognised  head  of  the  jyersonnel  comprising  the  inspecting 
sraif,  but  also  the  recognised  referee  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  Home  Secretary  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  factory 
legislation.    All  the   correspondence  on  factory  matters 
with  the  Home  Office  ought  to  go  through  him,  or  be 
referred  to  him.    The  periodical  reports,  &c.,  of  the  staff 
would,  as  hitherto,  be  addressed  to  him  and  examined  by 
him,  or  on  his  behalf. 

To  ensure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  factory 
laws  and  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  the  painful  spectacle  of 
seeing  knotty  points  of  any  Act  interpreted  differently  in 
different  districts,  I  should  propose  that  every  question 
of  general  interest  for  the  whole  staff  (or  for  a  large 
portion  of  it),  every  important  legal  decision  liable  to 
become  a  precedent,  and  every  suggestion  likely  to  affect 
the  department,  ought  to  be  treated  as  general  departmental 
property,  and  the  replies  given,  or  actions  taken,  made 
pubhc  among  the  whole  staff  by  means  of  an  official 
publication,  appearing  as  occasions  arise  and  whenever 
sufficient  material  has  accumulated — a  publication  some- 
what of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  "  War  Office 
Circular,"  which  was  started  about  1860.  Such  a  circular 
emanating  from  the  Home  Office  for  the  special  guidance 
and  information  of  the  factory  staff,  might  become  in  time 
a  complete  code  of  byelaws  and  a  commentary  of  immense 
value. 

In  his  supervision  o*  the  staff  and  all  his  other  duties 
the  Director-General  of  the  Factory  Department  (or  by 
whatever  other  title  the  chief  might  be  known)  ought  to 
be  assisted  by  two,  three,  or  four  controllers. 

[h.)  As  to  Controllers. — These  controllers  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  factory  legislation,  and  chosen,  for  their  special 
qualifications,  from  among  the  present  assistant  and  sub- 
inspectors.  Each  controller  might  be  told  off  for  a  special 
branch  of  supervision,  as  part  of  his  every-day  routine 
work,  for  instance  the  examination  of  the  periodical  reports 
and  accounts  might  constitute  one  of  the  daily  tasks  of  a 


*  "Whilst  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspec- 
tors are  laid  down  with  exactness  in  the  various  Acts  of  Parhameiit,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  office  of  an  assistant  inspector,  and  I 
doubt  whether  an  assistant  inspector  could  force  his  entry  into  any 
factory  or  workshop  or  sustain  an  action  for  obstruction.  Even  in  the 
latest  published  abstract  of  duties  of  sub-inspectors  the  existence  of 
aasistant  inspectors  is  ignored. 


controller  specially  adapted  for  such  business,  and  the 
prosecution  returns  and  legal  concerns  might  be  entrusted 
to  another  controller  versed  particularly  in  larW.  Should 
any  occasion  arise  to  examine  into  a  district  or  the  doings 
of  any  one  of  the  inspecting  staff,  the  Director-General 
might  'dispatch  the  one  controller  most  fit  for  such  a  com- 
mission to  the  spot,  with  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Director-General.  The  controller  would,  in  fact,  be  the 
Director-General's  deputy. 

As  the  work  proposed  in  this  sketch  would  require  some 
peculiar  qualifications,  and  as  the  most  meritorious  sub- 
inspector  might  possibly  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  an  office 
of  this  kind,  the  choice  of  the  Director-General  regarding 
his  immediate  assistants,  the  controllers,  ought  to  be 
almost  unlimited.  Although,  on  the  one  hand,  it  might 
be  a  mistake  to  choose  a  controller  from  among  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  officers,  it  ought  also  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  no  slur  whatever  is  conveyed 
on  any  of  the  seniors  not  selected  for  that  post.  A  con- 
trollership  might  be  treated  less  as  a  promotion,  than  as 
a  special  staff  appointment,  the  officer  appointed  retaining 
the  pay  and  increments  of  his  original  rank,  but  receiving 
a  liberal  duty  allowance  not  merely  for  extra  work,  but 
also  as  a  compensation  for  the  increased  expense  conse- 
quent upon  having  to  live  in  or  near  London. 

c.  As  to  the  Sub-Inspectors. — It  is  the  sub-inspectors 
who,  since  1864,  and  still  more  so  since  1867  (when  so 
much  additional  work  had  been  gradually  imposed  upon 
the  two  chiefs  as  to  disable  them  from  performing  any 
bona  fide  inspecting  functions),  have  been  the  actual 
inspectors  and  as  such  known  and  treated  in  the  establish- 
ments under  their  supervision.  Might  it  not  be  as  well  to 
officially  recognise  that  fact  and  confer  upon  them  the  full 
title  of  inspectors?  While  the  country  is  over-run  with 
full  inspectors  of  all  kinds,  of  police,  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  railways,  of  gas,  of  nuisances,  &c.,  there  is 
sm'cly  nothing  extravagant  in  the  claims  of  educated 
gentlemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  "  inspect "  factories,  to  be 
called  "  inspectors."  ■ 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  replies  to  Questions  III. 
and  IV.,  enormous  numbers  of  modifications  have  been 
allowed,  under  the  old  Acts,  to  several  trades  and  to 
various  establishments.  The  power  of  granting  even  the 
most  trifling  modification  was  exclusively  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  inspector-in-chief  who  had  in  ninty-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  applicants' 
establishment.  Under  any  new  enactment  all  exemptions 
and  modifications  could,  with  propriety,  be  greatly  reduced 
and  simplified.  Might  then  not  the  "  inspector  "  {i.e.  the 
sub-inspector  of  the  present  day)  be  authorised  to  grant  or 
refuse  special  modifications,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Home 
Office,  or  virtually  the  chief  of  the  Factory  Department  ? 

According  to  paragraph  12  of  the  later  "  Regulations  " 
the  sub-inspectors  are  to  lay  informations  for  infractions  of 
the  law  "  when  instructed  by  the  inspector  of  the  district." 
The  inspector  of_  my  district  has  never  withheld  his  sanc- 
tion when  I  requested  him  to  permit  me  to  take  legal 
proceedings,  well  knowing  that  I  must  be  acquainted  best 
with  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  if  my  case  should  break 
down,  the  blame,  discredit,  or  annoyance  would  fall  upon 
me,  and  not  upon  him.  That  empty  formality  of  applying 
for  instructions  might  therefore,  with  advantage,  be  put  an 
end  to.  If,  however,  the  "  inspector "  (i.e.  the  present 
sub-inspector)  should  be  found  wantonly  to  prosecute,  or 
to  conduct  his  cases  unsatisfactorily,  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment (to  vfhora,  as  hitherto,  all  prosecution  returns 
would  be  forwarded,  and  who  would  have  them  thoroughly 
examined  by  one  of  his  controllers)  would  have  the  power 
to  advise,  caution,  or  reprimand  the  "  inspector,"  or 
initiate  any  other  steps  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  blunders. 

Under  a  system  like  the  one  sketched  out,  but  one 
name  and  address  of  the  inspector  would  have  to  be  in- 
serted upon  the  mealtime  notices.  The  almost  ludicrously 
formidable  array  of  the  names  and  addresses  in  full  of  an 
inspector-in-chief,  of  an  assistant-inspector,  and  of  a  sub- 
inspector,  posted  up  in  a  little  workroom  scarcely  big 
enough  to  allow  standing-room  to  all  these  three  officials 
at  a  time,  would  be  obviated,  and  the  perplexity  of  many  a 
small  workshop  occupier  brought  to  an  end,  who,  wanting 
to  ask  some  simple  question,  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  address  it  to  the  inspector-in-chief,  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  and  who  is  unacqualinted  with  the  nature 
of  his  establishment, — to  the  assistant  inspector,  who  is  not 
more  likely  to  know  anything  about  him,  and  if  he  does, 
has  no  authority  to  grant  or  to  refuse, — or  the  sub-inspector 
who  has  been  in  habit  for  years,  perhaps,  to  visit  and  report 
about  him,  but  cannot  do  anything  for  him, —  or  may  be 
a  fourth  official,  the  junior  sub-inspector,  who,  if  possible, 
is  more  powerless  still. 
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The  right  of  complaint  or  appeal  to  the  Home  Secre taiy, 
i.e  ,  to  the  chief  of  the  Factory  Department,  ought  to  be 
prominnently  inserted  in  every  abstract  of  the  eventual 
new  Act. 

The  ambiguous  position  of  junior  sub-inspector  ought  to 
cease,  and  a  fixed  period  of  probation  introduced  in  its 
stead,  especially  if  the  low  rate  of  pay  in  force  at  present  is 
to  be  retained  on  a  first  appointment.  As  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  to  some  extent  the  sphere  of  duty  of  the 
sub-inspector  (in  future  to  be  called  inspector),  and  to 
endow  him  with  a  little  more  authority  than  he  possesses 
at  present,  he  might,  on  first  appointment,  be  attached  in 
turns  to  such  districts,  and  such  of  his  colleagues,  and 
directed  to  be  present  at  such  prosecutions  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  give  him  a  thorough  insight  into  his  future 
duties,  and  to  make  him  familiar  with|  the  manner  of 
efficaciously  doing  his  work.  After  a  given  time,  say  12 
months,  of  probation,  he  might  either  pass  a  short,  but 
practical  examination,  or  some  other  test  might  be  devised 
by  which  his  fitness  could  be  proved,  and  then  he  might 
be  appointed  to  the  duties  and  entitled  to  the  emoluments 
of  an  inspector.  Should  there  be  no  vacant  district  at 
the  time,  he  might  be  utilised  as  a  locum  tenens  in  some 
district  temporarily  vacated,  or  in  any  manner  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

VIII. — The  system  of  surgical  certificates  and  the  doctor 
and  his  fees  are  the  subject  of  so  much  irritation  and  so 
many  complaints  in  the  greater  part  of  my  district  that  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  all  but 
general  outcry.  The  expense  falls  heavily  on  many  esta- 
blishments, especially  small  ones.  It  is  an  additional 
tax  on  trade,  a  tax  which  I  honestly  confess  I  often  have 
not  had  the  heart,  diu'ing  periods  of  depression,  to  enforce. 
To  relieve  the  factory  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
by  feeing  the  certifying  surgeon  out  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
has  been  sometimes  ])roposed,  would  appear  to  me  a 
monstrous  jiroceding,  all  the  more  so  as,  at  any  rate  in  my 
district,  I  fail  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate over  an  extract  from  the  register  of  births.  I  am 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  cancel  large  numbers 
of  surgical  certificates,  although,  fi'om  perhaps  mistaken 
personal  consideration  for  the  certifying  surgeon,  I  exercise 
this  privilege  only  in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  If  a  certifi- 
cate of  real  age  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  surgical  cer- 
tificate, I  am  certain  that  a  by  far  smaller  number  of  persons 
below  the  legal  age  would  have  a  chance  of  employment 
than  is  now  the  case. 

I  am  aware  that  some  two  years  ago  the  certifying  sur- 
geons have  been  instructed  to  grant  certificates  for  a  jfee  of 
sixpence  in  their  own  houses.  That  instruction,  almost  an 
insult  to  educated  professional  gentlemen,  has  remained, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  letter,  just  as  the  scale  of  fees 
laid  down  in  7  &  H  Vict.  cap.  15.  has  never  been  properly 
adhered  to.  Certifying  surgeons  have  often  been  known 
to  demand  exorbitant  fees,  or  to  frighten  ignorant  factory 
owners  into  outrageous  contracts,  and  have  been  supported. 
To  preclude  future  impositions,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  to  lay  down  a  distinct  scale  of  fees,  from  which 
the  certifying  surgeon  would  not  be  permitted  to  dejjart, 
if  it  should  be  decided  to  retain  the  system. 

But,  if  the  present  inquiries  should  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Act  of  universal  application,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  what  a  huge  number  of  working  establishments 
would  be  affected,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
impose  an  expense  upon  thein  hardly  justified  by  the  result, 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  better  result  could  be  obtained 
by  less  expense  and  without  ever-recurring  inconvenience. 
For,  in  common  fairness  to  a  medical  practitioner,  I  do 
not  think  the  remuneration  mentioned  in  sect.  13  of 
7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  15.  could  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rate,  and 
yet  a  registrar's  certificate  might  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
fee  in  the  first  instance,  and  would  serve  for  ever. 

Extracts  from  the  registers,  on  parchment  or  in  some 
other  durable  and  portable  form,  might  be  issued  by  the 
superintendent  registrar  a  I'educed  fee,  which  extracts, 
although  the  property  of  the  child  or  young  person,  should 
be  produced  in  the  factory  previous  to  employment  and 
deposited  there  while  the  employment  lasted.  If  an  extract 
from  the  register  should  not  be  obtainable,  a  parent's 
affidavit,  properly  countersigned,  might  be  received  as  an 
equivalent,  and,  failing  that,  the  parish  surgeon,  or,  if 
there  should  be  a  certifying  surgeon  within  access,  the 
latter  might  be  called  in  as  referee,  and  his  certificate, 
unless  cancelled  or  disproved,  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  a  legal  substitute  for  a  certificate  of  real 
age,  and  received  in  evidence, 

Should  any  factory  owner  formally  express  a  desire  to 
retain,  at  his  expense  and  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  old  Acts,  the  services  of  a  certifying  surgeon  ap- 
pointed previously  to  the  passing  of  the  eventual  Con- 
solidated Act,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  the 


surgical  certificates  he  tantamount  to  certificates  of  real 
age,  unless  cancelled  or  disproved. 

Possibly,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  kinds  of  certificates  of 
real  age  might  be  dispensed  with  and  the  parents  held 
responsible  if  conniving  at  the  employment  of  their  children 
before  a  certain  age.  But  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  all  age  tests. 
_  The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  certify- 
ing surgeons  in  my  district  :— 
Warwickshire  : — 

Coventry,  Dr.  Lynes,  Coventry. 

Atberstone,  T.  Handford,  Esq.,  Atherstone. 

Bedworth,  Dr.  E.  Orton,  Bedworth.  near  Nuneaton. 

Brinklow,  Dr.  F.  Wimberley,  Brinklow,  near  Rugby 

Harbury,  D.  Rice,  Esq.,  Southam,  Rugby. 

Leamington,  Dr.  Thursfield,  York  Terrace,  Leamuig- 
ton. 

Nuneaton,  Dr.  A.  N.  Cookson,  Nuneaton. 
Rugby,  J.J.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Rugby. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  B.  Rice,  Esq.,  Stratford-on-Avoii. 
Studley,  J.  H.  Hiron,  Esq.,  Studley,  Redditch. 
Southam.    See  Harbury. 

Meriden,  H.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Meriden,  near  Coventry. 
Brandon,  J.    H.   Torrance,   Esq.,   Woolston,  near 
Coventry. 
Oxon  :  — 

Oxford,  H.  P.  Mallam,  Esq.,  92,  High  Street,  Oxford. 
Bicester,  J.  H.  Croft,  Esq.,  Bicester. 
Banbury,  Dr.  Wise,  Banbury. 

Chipping  Norton,  J.  Farwell,  Esq.,  Chipping  Norton. 
Henley-on-Thames,  D'Oyley  Brooks,  Esq.,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Hampton  Gay,  Dr.  Payne,  Kidlington,  near  Oxford. 
Nettlebed,  Dr.  Jeston,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Witney,  Dr.  A.  Batt,  Witney. 
Bucks  : 

Abingdon,  G.  F.  Baker,  Esq.,  Abingdon. 
Wallingford,  Dr.  Horne,  Wallingford. 
Worcester  : 

Redditch,  Will.  Smith,  Esq.,  Church  Green  East,  Red- 
ditch. 

IX. — My  experience  with  regard  to  school  boards  has 
been  a  limited  one  ;  but  in  the  only  two  places  in  my  dis- 
trict where  I  have  come  into  contact  with  them,  I  have 
found  it  easy  enough,  after  a  few  difiiculties  and  misappre- 
hensions at  the  first  outset,  to  harmonize  the  Factory  Acts 
and  the  Elementary  Education  Act  in  practice ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  me  that,  with  a  little  tact  and  forbear- 
ance on  both  sides,  factory  and  education  legislation  could 
be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  and  assist  each  other.  Still 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  enactments  which  have  so  much 
in  common  and  have  to  be  applied  side  by  side  should  have 
been  drawn  up  in  a  manner  to  suggest  downright  ignorance 
of  each  other's  existence. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  board  schools  (although  in  the  first 
instance  they  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  receiving  half- 
timers)  in  which  the  compulsion  clause  has  been  adopted 
has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  the  half-timers  in  factories 
and  workshops.  It  was,  for  instance,  an  open  question 
whether  errand  boys,  never  employed  in  any  actual  handi- 
craft, could  be  made  to  attend  school  imder  the  Workshops 
or  Factory  Acts.  The  school  boards  here  (at  Coventry) 
and  at  Oxford  place  now  the  alternative  before  them  of  at-- 
tending  school  like  ordinary  scholars,  or  to  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  half-timers  under  the  Workshop  or  Factory  Act. 
School  boards  all  over  the  country  would  be  of  invaluable 
ser\ace  in  practically  carrying  out  the  educational  designs 
of  the  Factory  Acts.  Even  in  the  matter  of  finding  out  the 
proper  ages  of  children,  school  board  registers,  which  as  a 
rule  are  most  courteously  submitted  for  our  inspection,  are 
generally  surer  guides  to  us  than  sui'gical  certificates,  and, 
if  at  any  future  time  the  estaldishment  of  school  boards 
should  become  the  rule  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
same  registrar's  certificate  could  be  used,  with  advantage, 
for  both  factory  and  educational  purposes. 

There  is  but' a  small  portion  of  my  district  in  v^^hich  the 
Mines  Regulations  Acts  are  in  force;  but  even  in  that 
limited  area  they  clash  most  sadly.  Children  employed  in 
workshops,  after  they  tiave  been  forced,  with  great  difficulty, 
to  submit  to  that  minute  modicum  of  education  at  the  rate 
of  ten  hours  per  week,  only  wait  till  they  reach  the  twelfth 
year  to  go  "  down  the  coal  pit  "  to  escape  the  trammels  of 
the  Workshop  or  Factory  Acts  and  to  defy  the  school- 
master. In  earthenware  works  with  coal  pits  attached, 
which  are  subjeci  ,  above  ground,  to  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
below  to  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  I  have  been  asked  the 
question  over  again  why  one  set  of  children,  employed  in 
light  and  easy  work  and  enjoying  daylight  and  fresh  air 
should  only  be  allowed  to  work  62  hours  and  be  obliged 
to  go  to  school  till  they  were  13  years  of  _  age,  whilst  an 
other  set,  whose  work  was  much  more  laborious  and  had  to 
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be  done  underground,  could  be  employed  longer  hours  and 
was  considered  to  have  less  need  for  the  refining  influences 
of  education.  Might  not,  in  course  of  time  at  least,  it  not 
by  a  bold  legislative  stroke  at  once,  some  of  the  most 
astounding  inconsistencies  and  apparent  contradictions  be 
swept  away,  so  as  to  assimilate  somewhat  two  Acts  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  though,  in  necessity,  diifering  m 

^^The  Agricultural  Children  Act  has  not  interfered  in  my 
district,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  with  the  administration 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  not  developed  itself,  as  yet,  into  anything  more 
■tangible  than  a  good,  a  very  good,  intention.  In  the  coun- 
ties forming  my  district  the  magistrates  assembled  tor  the 
quarter  sessions  have  caused  abstracts  of  the  Act  to  be  dis- 
tributed broadcast  over  their  respective  counties ;  clergymen 
and  others  have  wi-itten  to  me  to  say  that  the  Act  is  con- 
stantly evaded  or  openly  set  at  defiance  ;  m  parliament  it 
has  been  remarked  that  some  machinery  is  wanted  to  en- 
force it ;  and  numerous  "  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  in 
"  petty  sessional  divisions  "  have  gone  through  the  edifying 
formality  of  suspending  it:  all  this  comprises  the  sum 
total  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  effects,  for  good  or  evil, 
of  the  Agricultural  Children  Act. 

X— There  are  but  few  points,  besides  those  touched  in 
my  replies  to  preceding  questions,  on  which  I  should  wish 
to  express  my  individual  opinion. 

1.  Whatever  maybe  the  final  decision  with  regard  to 
registration  and  certificates,  the  registers  and  certificates 
might,  with  advantage  to  every  one  concerned,  be  either 
abolished  altogether  or  greatly  simplified.  Entries  record- 
ing whitewashing,  holidays,  &c.,  could  be  all  the  more  easily 
dispensed  with  if,  in  case  of  prosecutions,  the  onus  of 
the  proof  were  to  lie  with  the  factory  occupier  or  who  else 
might  be  the  defendant.  If  such  a  principle  could  be 
safely  introduced  into  a  new  Factory  Act,  the  necessity  for 
certificates  of  age  too  might  be  obviated.  The  keeping  of  a 
register,  or  alphabetical  index  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons, with  dates  of  birth  and  first  employment,  and  a  school 
book  for  each  school  at  which  the  children  in  a  given  fac- 
tory attend,  would  be  the  utmost  I  should  recommend  to 
inflict  upon  factory  owners  in  the  shape  of  clerical  troubles 
under  a  new  Act.  Such  documentary  forms  ought  to  be 
issued  gratuitously  to  all  factories,  in  shapes  and  sizes  to 
suit  special  requirements. 

2.  Some  concise  digest  of  the  sanitary  laws,  as  far  as 
they  appertain  to  factories,  and  are  included  among  the 
measures  superintended  by  the  Factory  Department,  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  factory  inspectors. 
Directions  given  by  factory  inspectors  to  owners  or  occupiers 
of  factories  with  a  view  of  checking  over-crowding,  im- 
proving ventilation,  removal  of  nuisances,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing,  and  non-compliance  with  the 
direction  visited  with  the  same  penalties,  as  notices  given 
respecting  the  fencing  in  of  dangerous  machinery  under 
sect.  43  of  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  15. 

3.  The  accident  clauses  ought  to  be  revised,  and  protec- 
tion from  preventible  accidents  extended  to  all  workers.  All 
machinSry  liable  to  inflict  injury  on  any  worker,  not  only 
on  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly protected  ;  moreover  the  owner  or  occupier  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  not  only  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  gear 
and  machinery,  but  of  every  part  of  his  establishment  used 
by,  and  accessible  to,  any  of  his  working  hands,  for  in- 
stance, flooring,  staircases,  foot-bridges.  Notices  of  acci- 
dents ought  to  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  factory  in- 
spector (i.e.  the  sub-inspector). 

4.  It  would  save  confusion  and  uncertainty  if  the  half 
hour  for  "  cleaning  up  "  or  "  the  purposes  whatever  "  in 
sect.  4,  sub-sect.  4,  and  elsewhere,  were  to  be  treated,  as 
it  always  has  been,  as  employment ;  and  the  time  for  cessa- 
tion of  employment  of  any  kind  on  Saturday  afternoons  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  working 
hands  are  employed  during  the  last  30  minutes,  and  without 
taking  any  notice  whether  the  engine  be  at  work  or  at  rest. 

To  prevent  my  replies  to  Questions  III.  and  IV.  from 
becoming  too  bulky,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  statu- 
tory half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  generally  referred  to 
the  "  ordinary  working  days  "  or  the  "  first  five  days  of  the 
week." 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  here  the  adoption  of 
some  scheme  like  the  f  jllowing,  which  varies  but  little 
from  the  time  table  fixed  in  the  Act  of  18/4,  and  appears 
to  me  simpler  : — 

a.  Work  commencing,  all  the  week,  at  G  a.m.,  on  Satur- 

days to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  with  at  least 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  after  8  a.m. 

b.  Work  commencing,  all  the  week,  at  7  a.m.,  on  Satur- 

days to  work  from  7  to  2,  with  half  an  hour  at  least 
for  luncheon  after  9  a.m. 


c.  AVork  commencing,  all  the  week,  at  8  a.m.,  on  Satur- 
days to  work  from  8  to  3,  with  half  an  hour  at  least 
for  luncheon  after  10  a.m. 

Half-timers  to  work  alternate  Saturdays. 

5.  The  notice  of  the  change  of  meal  hours,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  1874  the  occupier  has  to  send  to  the 
inspector,  might  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessarily  vexa- 
tious, but  a  departure  from  the  time  named  on  the  meal- 
time notice  render  the  occupier  liable  to  fine. 

6.  Section  12  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1874  strikes  me  as 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions,  as  it  recognises,  for 
tlie  fir.st  time  in  factory  legislation,  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  attendance  for  a  given  number  of 
hours  per  week  at  any  place  going  by  the  name  of  "  school," 
and  kept  by  anybody  not  disqualified  by  reason  of  gross 
ignorance,  immoral  conduct,  or  continued  neglect,  and 
offers  a  premium  for  progress.  But,  considering  that  this 
new  principle  has  been  promulgated  so  recently,  would  it 
not  be  fairer  and  more  encouraging  to  those  schools  in 
which  half-timers  are  educated,  to  give  them  time  to ,  earn 
that  premium,  or  to  blame  themselves  for  being  compelled 
to  keep  a  number  of  half-timers  an  additional  year  ?  The 
enforcement  of  that  section  might,  with  propriety,  be 
postponed  until  the  1st  January  1877,  or  even  1878. 

7.  The  enactment  respecting  the  eight  half-holidays 
might  be  left  out  of  any  future  Act.  I  know  of  no  case 
in  which  a  working  hand,  in  these  days,  does  not  get 
more  than  eight  half-holidays  or  four  whole  days. 

8.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wise  provision  in  the  Act  of 
1874,  which  ought  to  become  part  of  every  future  Act,  to 
forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in 
any  handicraft,  as  a  general  rule.  But  lace-making,  straw- 
plaiting,  and  any  handicraft  of  a  similar  character,  if  carried 
on  in  the  child's  own  home,  or  in  a  school  recognised  by 
the  Education  Department,  might  be  legalised,  on  a  sliding 
scale,  for  children  above  six  years  of  age.  The  provisions 
just  suggested  would  keep  those  abominations,  the  plait 
and  pillow-lace  -schools  (a  few  of  which,  despite  of  work- 
shops Acts  still  hnger  about  the  country),  out  of  the  field. 
The  work  itself,  if  not  extended  over  too  long  a  time,  is 
not  hard  even  for  the  smallest  children.  If,  for  instance, 
a  maximum  of  one  hour  per  diem  were  fixed  for  a  child 
under  7,  two  hours  for  a  child  under  8,  three  for  a  child 
under  9,  and  four  for  a  child  under  10,  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  the  child  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  parents. 
Wherever  plaiting  or  lace-making  has  been  introduced  as 
an  "extra"  in  well  conducted, inspected,  voluntary  schools, 
it  has  met  with  success ;  though  I  am  afraid,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  this  has  been  done,  if  not  contrary  to  the  standing 
rules,  at  least  mthout  the  sanction,  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. I  should  wish  the  Education  Department  to  recog- 
nise the  advisability  of  permitting  instruction  in  these 
handicrafts  within  the  elementary  schools  and  under  strict 
regulations.  There  is  great  force  in  the  arguments  so  often 
made  use  of  by  the  advocates  of  light  labour  of  young  child- 
ren, that  certain  manipulations  requiring  nimbleness  of 
fingers,  if  not  learnt  and  mastered  at  a  tender  age,  cannot 
be  learnt  at  all.  If  the  Workshops  Act  of  1867  could  and 
would  be  enforced  according  to  the  letter,  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  exterminating  the  plait  and  pillow-lace 
trades  altogether. 

Where  pillow-lace  making,  straw  plaiting,  and  other 
easy  handicrafts  are  carried  on  in  the  children's  own  homes 
and  under  their  parents'  eyes,  I  should  be  sorry  to  re- 
linquish the  duty  of  keeping  a  watch  over  the  children's 
interests,  but  more  sorry  still  to  have  to  carry  out  that  duty 
in  an  irritating  manner. 

Stoke,  near  Coventry, 
18th  June  1876. 


(38.) — From  Mu.  Sub-Inspectok  Blenkinsopp. 

I.  — Sub-inspector,  "Black  Country,"  seven  and  a  half  Term 
years.    Have  resided  all  the  time  in  the  Black  Countiy, 

but  during  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  after  the  sub-inspector 
was  removed  from  Reading,  I  inspected  Berkshire  and 
Hertfordshire.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  I  had 
Oxfordshire  and  part  of  Bucks  in  exchange  for  Herts. 

II.  — Part  of  South  and  East  Staffordshire,  part  of  East  Distrw 
Worcestershire.  Walsall,  Lichfield,  Rugeley,  Cannock, 
Bilston,  Darlaston,  Wednesbury,  Tipton,  West  Bromwich, 
Smethwick,  and  Oldbury.  All  the  factories  are  under 
Act  of  1867,  except  about  10  small  pottery  and  tobacco- 
pipe  works  under  Act  of  1864,  which  might  be  treated 
as  workshops. 
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A  list  of  factories  and  workshops  is  appended. 


Factories. 

Iron  mills        -          -          -  - 

Blast  furnaces  -          -          -  - 
Foundries — iron,  brass,  and  silver 
Tubes  and  fittings  for  tubes 

Engineering     -          -          -  - 

Nuts  and  bolts  -          -          -  - 
Printing  and  bookbinding 
Iron  boats,  boilers,  tanks,  gas  holders  - 

Awl  blades      -          -          -  - 

Glass    -          -          -          -  - 

Iron  bedsteads  -          -          -  - 

Chemicals       .          -          .  - 

Bricks  and  tiles  -  -  - 
Coach  springs,  axles,  wheels,  &c. 

Japanning       .          -          .  - 

Blank  trays     -          -          -  - 

Iron  hollow-ware         -          -  - 

Polishing,  &c.  -          .          -  - 

Common  locks  -          -          -  - 

Gun  locks       -          -          .  . 

Chains  and  cart  gear    -          -  - 

Edge  tools       .          -          -  - 

Buckles           -          -          .  - 

Screws  -          -          -          -  - 

Nails,  spikes,  &c.        -          -  - 

Galvanizing     .          -          -  - 

Use  iron  shafting  .  .  - 
Miscellaneous  metal,  including  washers, 

keys,  chandeliers,  files 
Leather  works  :  saddles,  bridles,  purses, 

&c.  -  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous   works,  including  beer, 

gas,  &c.       .          .          -  - 


Under  Act  of  1867 

Under  Act  of  1864 
tobacco  ])ipes,  &c. 


pottery  works. 


Total  factories  ■ 


Workshops. 

Grand  Totals. 

West  Bromwich 

Wednesbury 

Tii)ton  -  -  - 

Darlaston 

Sedgley 

Oldbury  (Worcestershire) 

Handsworth 

Bilston 

Smethwick  and  Harborne 
Walsall 

Aldridge,  Pelsall,  and  Rowley 
Bloxwich 

Hednesford  and  Cannock 
Lichfield 


Rugeley  (perhaps) 


109 
33 
133 
39 
36 
46 
34 
30 
10 
3 
6 
5 
7 

16 

8 
3 
3 
9 
3 
9 

10 
5 
5 
6 
7 
5 
4 

45 

12 

9 

650 


10 


660 


133 
101 
117 
131 
9 
68 
29 
60 
56 
576 
5 
78 
26 
10 

1,399 

12 

1,411 


All  the  above  employed  women,  chil- 
dren, or  young  persons,  at  time  of 
visit.  In  addition  there  are  about 
600  more,  in  which  men  only  were 
found,  but  many  of  which  at  times 
have  children  or  young  persons 

Very  probably  there  are  others  not  yet 
discovered,  say  100  - 


600 


100 


Probable  total  number  of  work- 
shops -  -  -  -2,111 


Totals  of  some  of  the  most  numerous  of  preceding 

Bricks  -          -          -          -  -  110 

Milliners  and  dressmakers       -  -  146 

Bits     -          -          -          -  -  67 

Various  kinds  of  leather  work  -  •  -  101 

Curbs,  hames,  chains,  cart  gear  -  60 

Xuts,  bolts,  screws,  &c.          -  -  64 

Nails,  tacks,  &c.          -          -  -  66 


Honrs  of 
labour. 

Iron. 
Glass. 


All  the  above  employ  women,  children,  or  young  persons. 
Lhe  brickworks  are  very  important,  being  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  at  work  all  the  year  round. 

III.— Hours  of  labour  vary.  In  iron  mills  and  blast 
turnaces  male  young  persons  work  day  and  night  turns 
every  alternate  week.  Time  of  changing  the  ''turns" 
somewhere  about  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  In  glass  works 
females  work  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  generally  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m. ;  male  young  persons  so  many  turns  per  week 
between  midnight  on  Sunday  and  midnight  on  Saturday. 

In  nut  and  bolt  works,  generally  speaking,  females  as 
well  as  men  and  boys  work  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (the 
nme-hours  system)  all  the  year  round. 

In  foundries,  tube,  and  engineering  factories  men  and 
boys  are  likewise  (I  think)  on  the  nine-hours  system,  at 
any  rate  they  work  reduced  hours.  When  trade  is  good 
the  men  frequently  work  two  hours,  i.e.,  a  quarter  over- 
time, till  7  p.m.,  and  I  have  to  watch  that  on  such  occasions 
they  do  not  keep  the  boys  after  6  p.m. 

On  the  whole  in  the  Black  Country  (except  in  Walsall),  Early  hours 
early  hours  are  preferred  hj  both  masters  and  workers,  and  P^fe"'^''!- 
in  my  opinion  (except  perhaps  for  married  women)  they  are 
the  best. 

In  Walsall  the  hours  are  generally  later.  In  leather- 
work  factories  women  as  a  rule  come  an  hour  later  than  the 
men,  and  work  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  from 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter.  In  the  latter  case  the  law 
respecting  meal-times  is  often  violated.  Females  having 
breakfast  before  they  come  to  work,  the  men  and  boys 
going  to  breakfast  at  9.  So  also  in  foundries  in  that  town, 
the  men  invariably  come  late,  besides  generally  "  inlaying  " 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  work  overtime  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  night,  and  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting them  from  keeping  the  boys  at  work  till  very  late 
on  those  nights.  The  master  of  one  foundry  there  has  got 
perriiission  to  work  from  7  to  7  all  the  year,  which  I  think 
a  mistake,  as  the  others  wish  to  do  the  same. 

In  workshops  the  hours  of  labour  are  generally  later  Hours  in 
than  in  factories,  i.e.,  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8,  and  in  the  case  workshops, 
of  milliners  and  dressmakers  sometimes  9  to  9.  When 
small  workshops  are  attached  to  houses,  work  seldom 
begins  before  8  a.m.  unless  there  are  apprentices. 

Supposing  for  the  present  that  some  distinction  is  re- 
tained between  factories  and  workshoi^s,  occupiers  of  the 
latter  ought  to  be  compelled  to  fix  the  hours  of  work,  and 
post  them  up  in  their  shops,  and  not  be  allowed  to  change 
them  without  sufficient  notice  to  the  sub-inspector.  At 
present,  if  persons  are  found  at  work  at  8.30  p.m.,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  they  began  before  8.30  a.m. ;  and 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  overtime  is  made,  especially  in  the 
case  of  apprentices  got  from  various  unions.  Whereas,  if 
a  certain  limit  were  fixed,  say  7  to  7>  or  8  to  8,  a  boy  or 
female  found  at  work  at  7-5  or  8.5  p.m.  would  be  working 
illegally.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  work  after  2  p.m. 
on  Saturdajr. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  children  under  Workshop  Act. 
They  are  allowed  to  work  six  and  a  half  hours  any  time 
between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  But  unless  a  limit  is  fixed  as 
in  Factory  Act,  who  can  prove  that  they  are  not  employed 
for  a  longer  period  ? 

I  am  afi-aid  that  the  permission  in  foundries  to  keep  Modifica- 
females,  boys,  and  children  30  minutes  after  the  time  for 
ceasing  work,  "  when  the  process  is  in  an  incomplete  state," 
frequently  leads  to  considerable  working  of  overtime.  The 
modification  which  exempts  females  in  warehouses  from 
restrictions  as  to  hours  of  labour  is  equally  open  to  objec- 
tion. In  the  Workshop  Act  there  is  a  clause  which  de- 
prives persons,  in  places  where  not  more  than  fi-\-e_  are 
employed  on  articles  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises, 
of  the  benefit  of  the  weekly  half-holiday.  _  This  is  an 
absurdity.  In  my  opinion  all  these  modifications  are 
imnecessary. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  by  some  milliners  of  permis- 
sion to  work  overtime  so  many  days  in  the  year. 

I  have  two  glue  works,  but  only  one  of  these  applied  for 
overtime,  which  was  not  granted.'  The  modification  allow- 
ing half-holiday  to  be  given  on  some  other  day  than 
Saturday  is  reasonable,  but  it  ought  in  this  case  to  be 
clearly  stated  at  what  time  work  is  to  cease  on  Saturday. 
Even  in  what  are  called  "  season-trades,"  I  would  allow  as 
few  modifications  as  possible.  People  never  always  worked 
overtime,  and  to  pass  a  law  against  overtime,  and  then  to 
license  it,  seems  unreasonable.  Some  few  printers  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  modifications  in  their  favour, 
some  of  these  are  perhaps  advisable. 

As  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend  any  further  modifications.  In  fact, 
as  a  rule,  modifications  are  a  nuisance,  and  open  the  door 
for  overwork.    If  the  modification  respecting  foundries  is 
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retained,  it  ought  to  be  stated  what  "  process  "  is  referred 

IV.— I  do  not  consider  that  the  factories  in  my  district 
could  with  advantage  be  brought  under  the  Act  of  1874. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  factories,  (a)  those  in 
which  boys  are  allowed  to  work  at  night,  (&)  those  m 
which  such  work  is  illegal. 

(a  )  In  iron  mills  and  blast  furnaces  male  young  persons 
work  day  and  night  turns  ;  tliere  are  two  sets  of  workers, 
and  the  24  hours  are  naturally  divided  into  two  turns  of 
12  hours  each.  So  far  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
any  alteration.  The  same  holds  in  the  case  of  glass  works, 
though  in  these  the  privilege  of  employing  boys  four  turns 
per  week  of  14  hours  each  is  too  much. 

It  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  raise  the  age  at 
which  children  may  work  full  time  from  13  to  14.  Already 
boys  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  even  now  impossible  to  keep 
those  under  13  out  of  the  iron  mills.  And  education  in 
the  Black  Country  is  so  backward  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  an  educational  test  could  be  applied.  In  fact, 
so  far  from  raising  the  age  at  which  children  may  work  at 
night  from  13  to  14,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  recommend 
that  it  be  lowered  to  12,  provided  that  the  certifying 
surgeon  certified  that  the  child  was  strong  enough  for  the 
work  in  which  it  is  to  be  engaged,  and  provided  also  that 
such  child  passed  a  certain  standard  of  education.  It 
is  quite  true  that  young  children  require  sleep  at  night, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  need  food,  and  they  are 
more  likely  to  get  the  latter  if  they  are  at  work. 

Parents  here  are  so  idle  (in  many  cases),  and  so  in- 
different to  the  good  of  their  children,  that  unless  some 
improvement  in  this  respect  takes  place,  the  _  poor  children 
when  not  at  work  are  Ukely  to  starve.  It  is  often  a  case 
of  food  against  sleep,  and  I  am  inchned  to  prefer  the 
former.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  for  it  is  wrong 
that  coUiers  and  ironworkers  should  live  on  the  labour^  of 
their  wives  and  children,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  ])reventing 
the  children  from  working  will  improve  matters.  At  any 
rate  at  present  if  the  age  were  raised  fi-om  13  to  14, 
almost  every  boy  under  14  ^>ould  require  an  inspector  to 
watch  him,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  passing  a 
law  that  could  not  be  enforced. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  iron  mills  arises  from  the  night  work.  Half-timers 
cannot  be  employed  at  all  in  such  factories,  unless  they 
are  also  allowed  to  work  at  night.  Many  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  if  boys  do  not  enter  an  iron  mill  till  they  are 
14  years  old,  they  vv^ill  either  not  do  so  at  all  or  they  will 
be  too  frightened  to  be  of  much  use.  In  this  class  of 
factories  no  alteration  could  be  made  as  to  meal  hours. 

(6.)  Ordinary  factories,  in  which  night  work  is  forbidden. 
The  Act  of  1874  might  be  applied  to  these,  but  one  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  dinner  hour  is  invariably 
1  to  2,  and  any  alteration  impossible.  As  I  stated  before, 
many  of  these  are  already  on  the  nine-hours'  system,  and 
the  workers  generally  prefer  the  early  hours,  i.e.,  6  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  In  Walsall  the  hours  are  later,  but,  except  in 
the  ease  of  married  women,  I  do  not  consider  this  an 
advantage. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops  could  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  name  of 
workshop  blotted  out.  I  confess  that  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  applying  one  Act  to  all  places,  but  I  think 
this  can  be  got  over.  In  many  cases  any  distinction  is 
absurd,  e.(/.,  brickmaking  in  South  Staffordshire.  With  a 
few  exceptions  (worked  only  in  summer),  all  brickyards 
are  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  those  with  52  hands  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently to  those  with  20. 

The  chief  difficulty,  I  imagine,  would  arise  from  fixing 
one  time  for  commencing  and  ceasing  work,  especially 
when  this  came  to  be  applied  to  very  smaU  workshops 
attached  to  houses. 

I  am,  however,  perfectly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
early  hours,  and  I  am  totally  opposed  to  too  much  "  elas- 
ticity "  in  fixing  those  hours.  Nothing  conduces  to  in- 
fringement of  the  law  as  regards  overwork  so  much  as 
allowing  great  "elasticity"  in  the  choice  of  hours  of 
labour.  Perhaps  some  modification  may  be  necessary  in 
trades  where  few  except  women  are  employed,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  (in  general)  employers  and  employed  should 
not  get  up  as  early  for  a  workshop  as  a  factory. 

Two  important  points  of  distinction  between  factories 
and  workshops  are,  keeping  registers,  and  surgical  certi- 
ficates. I  am  aware  that  in  some  quarters  there  is  a 
feeUng  hostile  to  these  two  regulations,  but  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  necessity  for  keeping  a  register  or  hst 
of  all  persons  employed  under  a  certain  age.  This  compels 
the  occupier  to  know  at  least  the  names  of  those  employed 
by  him,  and  necessitates  his  taking  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  them,  and  children  who  run  away  can  frequently 


be  detected  by  means  of  the  register.  Keeping  a  register 
is  by  no  means  a  useless  form.  The  question  of  surgical 
certificates  is  more  doubtful,  and  I  scarcely  like  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  small  workshops  where,  perhaps,  only 
a  man  and  his  boy  work.  Still  I  think  that  any  distinction 
on  the  score  of  numbers  employed  will  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. If  any  line  of  distinction  is  retained,  on  score  of 
numbers,  it  must  be  at  a  low  figure,  and  in  some  trades 
at  least  it  may  be  omitted  altogether.  The  holiday  clauses 
and  the  regulations  for  cleanliness  might  be  the  same 
for  all. 

On  the  whole  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
restrictions  of  hours  of  labour  and  meal  times  in  Act  of 
1874  to  factories  in  this  district,  for  I  think  masters  and 
people  are  capaljle  of  settling  this  for  themselves,  but 
workshops  should  have  same  rules  as  factories.  There  are 
so  many  holidays  in  this  district  that  I  would  not  too 
much  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  at  other  times. 

V.  — Women  and  children  are  employed  on  \)it  banks 
who  do  not  appear  to  be  under  Government  control.  The 
Bakehouse  Act  is  seldom  enforced  by  the  local  authorities. 
This  is  not  of  much  importance  here,  but  when  I  inspected 
Reading  there  were  many  bitter  complaints  of  overwork 
at  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit  factory.  I  visited  the 
place,  and  I  do  not  know  any  work  that  requires  inspec- 
tion more  than  this  one. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  moderate  inspection  of  children 
in  canal  boats  could  be  carried  out. 

VI.  — Chief  defects  in  half-time  system  (Factory  Act)  is 
that  it  is  legal  for  children  to  make  aU  their  school  atten- 
dance in  the  afternoon.  Thus,  especially  in  factories  on 
nine-hours  system,  children  work  from  6  to  1,  and  attend 
school  from  2i  to  4|,  sometimes  only  till  4.  In  this  way 
amount  of  instruction  is  limited ;  the  schools  inconve- 
niently crowded  in  the  afternoon  and  half  empty  in  morn- 
ing. Children  who  work  mornings  one  week  should 
attend  school  mornings  the  next  week,  and  vice  versa. 
Chief  objection  made  to  this  is  that  the  hours  of  work  in 
afternoon  are  so  short,  2  to  5,  that  people  would  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  employ  children  at  all,  if  not  allowed  to 
do  so  always  in  the  morning.  This  would  be  a  misfortune, 
for  I  firmly  believe  in  the  half-time  system  when  properly 
carried  out. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  education  clauses  of  the  Workshop 
Act,  which  are  rotten  from  first  to  last.  Hours  of  labour 
of  children,  school  attendance  and  certificates,  must  be  the 
same  in  all  works.  Works  on  9-hours  system  might  be 
allowed  to  work  children  on  alternate  days  full  time. 

I  suggest  no  alteration  in  form  of  school  certificates,  for 
it  is  essential  that  the  schoolmaster  should  state  the  hours 
that  each  child  has  attended  per  day,  and  causes  of 
absence.  The  certificate  must  be  kept  at  the  factory,  as 
now.  Efficient  school  clause  of  Act  of  1874  is  advisable. 
Board  schools,  by  lowering  the  fees,  have  frequently  got 
more  children  than  can  properly  be  attended  to. 

VII.  — This  question  may  be  treated  from  three  points  of 
view. 

I.  If  it  refers  to  the  efficiency  of  present  arrangements, 
I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  more 
senseless  and  clumsy  than  the  division  into  chiefs,  assis- 
tants, and  subs.  The  Factory  Department  has  as  it  were 
"  grown  up "  bit  by  bit.  When  factories  were  first 
brought  under  control,  there  were  four  inspectors,  who 
acted  lip  to  the  meaning  of  their  names.  As  work  in- 
creased each  inspector  had  one  or  more  assistants  who  at 
that  time  really  were  sub-inspectors.  Each  inspector  got 
additional  aid  as  required.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  at 
one  time  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  let  the  in- 
spectors die  out  altogether,  or  at  least  down  to  one.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  when  two  inspectors  died  or  resigned, 
no  others  were  appointed.  But  unfortunately,  the  evil  has 
been  renewed  by  the  appointment  of  assistant  inspectors. 
The  present  sub-inspectors  are  the  only  and  the  real 
inspectors  of  factories.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than 
styling  gentlemen  "  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  " 
who  cannot  and  who  do  not  inspect  ? 

Assistant  Inspectors. — If  these  are  appointed  to  inspect, 
is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  they  will  do  this  any 
better  than  the  subs  ?  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  subs,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  humiliating  position  for  both  assistants  and  subs; 
in  this  case  there  are  too  few  assistants,  for  in  order  that 
this  should  be  done  effectually,  each  sub  would  need  an 
assistant  to  follow  him  about  day  by  day  and  see  what  he 
does.  In  no  other  way  could  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done  be  observed.  I  confess  I  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  the  assistant  inspectors.  If  questions  of  difficulty  arise, 
the  sub  must  communicate  with  the  assistant,  the  latter 
then  has  to  write  to  the  chief,  and  in  this  roundabout  way 
business  is  done. 
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Ins])ectoi's  of  scliools,  mines,  fisheries,  &c.,  can  walk 
alone,  and  if  the  sub-ins])ectors  of  factories  require  look- 
ing after,  or  are  incapable,  the  money  paid  to  the  assis- 
tants would  be  more  profitably  spent  in  raising-  the  pay  of 
these  who  are  the  real  inspectors,  so  as  to  get  more  capable 
men. 

The  idea  aj)pears  to  prevail  that  the  chief  has  such  a 
commanding  view  of  the  whole  affair  that  he  can  sit  in  his 
office  and  direct  all  the  movements  hke  the  general  of  an 
army,  or  a  man  playing  chess.    This  is  a  fallacy.  Neither 
the  chief  nor  the  assistant  can  possibly  have  the  necessary 
acquaintance  with  the  districts,  or  with  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  or  the  character  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  workers  in  different  places.    They  can  only 
obtain  their  information  from  the  sub.    And  even  if  every 
jirosecution  be  referred  to  the  chief,  the  latter  ha^  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  report  of  his  sub.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  sub-inspector  directs  his  own  district,  and  the 
prosecutions  rest  with  him.    Cases  of  difficulty  arise  daily 
m  some  districts,  when  he  must  use  all  his  tact  and  dis- 
cretion on  the  spur  of  the  moment :  he  conducts  the  pro- 
secutions in  court,  he  does  all  the  work  and  ought  to  have 
the  credit.    He  is,  as  I  said,  the  real  inspector,  and  yet  he 
is  often  regarded  as  holding  an  inferior  position,  to  be 
nothing  more  in  fact  than  the  servant  of  the  chief.  This 
was  certainly  the  feeling  when  I  first  came  to  my  district, 
but  it  has  almost  died  out.    Masters,  workmen,  parents, 
&c.  all  come  to  consult  me,  and  probably  no  one  would 
now  refer  from  me  to  my  chief  except  at  my  own  request. 
Tlie  reverse,  however,  might  be  the  case ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  inspectors  puts  the  sid)-inspector  down 
one  step  lower.    Now  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
tlie  man  who  has,  as  I  have  shown,  really  to  govern  the 
district,  should  be  looked  uj)  to.    Everything  that  elevates 
tlie  position  of  the  (sub)-inspector,  renders  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  more  easy.    The  (sub)-inspector  is 
the  only  person  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  people, 
and  the  more  they  respect  him  the  more  likelj''  are  they  to 
listen  to  his  advice  and  obey  the  law  cheerfully. 

2.  The  question  may  refer  to  the  retention  of  tlie  present 
system  with  an  increase  of  the  sub-inspectors.  No  doubt 
in  some  cases  the  districts  are  large,  and  at  least  teinporary 
assistance  is  needed.  But  this  difficulty  might  be  got 
over  if  neighbouring  sub-ins])ectors  could  leave  their  own 
districts  and  assist  their  colleagues  when  necessary. 

3.  There  is  a  proposal  to  appoint  local  insjiectors  to 
visit  workshops  only.  But  I  have  recommended  that  the 
name  of  workshop  be  omitted,  and  the  chief  use  of  a  local 
inspector  would  Ije  to  aid  the  sub-inspector  in  whatever 
kind  of  work  he  needed  help,  e.g.  in  visiting  places  where 
children  are  likely  to  run  away. 

I  fear  it  would  as  a  rule  be  difficult  to  obtain  good  men 
for  the  post.  We  cannot  have  better  instances  of  the 
class  of  men  who  would  apply  than  the  present  school 
board  officers,  and  no  one,  I  imagine,  would  assert  that 
these  officials  as  a  rule  are  judicious,  or  that  they  carry 
any  weigh  I;  or  are  respected.  Besides,  these  men  are  paid 
from  80/.  to  120/.  a  year,  and  we  can  get  a  captain  in  the 
army  for  200/. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  these  men  shoidd  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  chief,  though  subordinate  to 
the  sub-inspector.  But  this  means  nothing  but  confusion, 
a  division  of  authority  in  the  district.  It  also  means  that 
the  chief  could  obtain  information  of  various  kinds  from 
the  local  man  without  consulting  the  sub-inspector,  and  so 
place  the  latter  in  a  false  position.  If  it  should  be  decided 
that  in  some  districts  a  local  man  would  be  of  use  where 
there  are  many  workshops,  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  must 
lie  absolutely  illegal  for  the  chief  and  the  local  man  to 
communicate  except  through  the  sub-inspector. 

I  think  the  law  might  be  carried  out  more  effectively  in 
one  or  two  ways.  Of  course  districts  vary,  and  others  will 
no  doubt  describe  their  own  special  needs.  In  ray  case 
I  certainly  reqttire  some  assistance  on  ccrtam  occasions. 
I  could  make  good  use  of  a  local  man,  if  he  were  under  my 
own  control.  He  might  assist  me  in  looking  after  the 
half-timers,  but  it  would  be  essential  that  I  shoidd  have 
the  power  of  taking  him  into  factories  as  well  as  work- 
shops. It  is  frequently  useless  for  a  sidj-inspector  to  go 
to  some  works  by  himself;  his  approach  is  watched  for, 
notice  is  given,  and  the  children  run  away.  It  is  in 
cases  of  this  sort  that  assistance  is  needed,  but  on  the 
Vvliole  I  think  I  prefer  the  aid  of  the  ])o]iee  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  active  opposition  or  obstruction  in  rough 
districts,  as  in  Oldljurythe  other  day,  when  several  children 
were  taken  from  rac  by  force. 

In  the  present  Act  inspectors  have  power  to  take  any 
peace  officer  into  a  factory,  but  they  have  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  ])olice  to  go  if  the  latter  refuse,  nor  is  there  any 
allowance  made  if  such  peace  officer  requires  to  be  ]iai(l  for 
Hie  aid  he  gives.  A  great  dcsl  of  time  is  often  lost  in 
1. 


huntmg  for  children  who  have  given  wrong  names,  and  it  n-  f  ■  , 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  local  registrars  who,  by  i-'Ss'iTara 
the  new  Act,  need  only  attend  at  their  ofiics  three  hoars  per  ".''.'^iit  some- 
day, would  be  useful  in  many  respects,  but  naturally  tUey  is'ioraUui, 
decline  to  render  assistance  unless  paid  for  it.  iusiiectoVs.'' 

Present  arrangements  being  thus  cumbersovne,  I  beg  fo  Head  of 
suggest  that  the  real  head  of  tlte  department  he  some  man  flppartracut 
of  high  position;  some  one,  for  instance,  who  has  been  aull-VoV'" 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Office,  who  may  have  j^.^l'i'ijosi- 
thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  factory  legislation.  He 
might  be  called  President  or  Controller  of  Labour  llegula- 
tions,  or  Labour  Inspector,  or  he  might  be  another  peima- 
nent  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office.    He  woidd  lie  far  aljove 
any  of  tlie  petty  jealousies  that  arise,  and  might  have  the 
pay  of  both  the  chiefs  or  more;  and  being  of  established 
reputation,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  look  solely  to  tlie 
good  of  the  country.    He  might  have  oiie  or  more  assis- 
tants, who  could  at  his  request  go  down  to  any  jjlace  where 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  any  special  inquiry,  or  where  any 
difficulty  might  arise.     The  sub-inspectors  would  then  be  Th,;  m,),. 
called  what  they  really  are,  inspectors  ;  and  it  would  he  in^i'fi'ti'i.s 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  appoint  men  who  did  not  r'^Mi"',';,')''^'-^ 
require    looking  after."    It  seems  strange  to  appoint  a  t"i-.s.  ' 
man  to  inspect  factories,  and  then  appoint  another  man  to 
inspect  the  inspector.  If  the  chiefs  or  assistant  chiefs  could 
really  manage  and  control  the  sub-inspectors  from  a  dis- 
tance, ])resent  plans  might  do,  but  I  maintain  that  they  con- 
not.    They  have  no  means  of  judging  a  man's  woi-k,  for 
there  is  no  more  fallacious  test  of  this  than  the  number  of 
visits  he  makes  in  the  course  of  the  year.    A  large  iron  mill  Niunbfi- uf 
takes  more  time  to  inspect  (if  the  visit  be  worth  anything),  works 
than  a  hundred  small  factories  or  workshops  in  tlie  s'treets^of  f  Jnacious 
a  town.    The  sub-inspector  is  more  likely  to  be  hamjiered  ti'st  or 
than  assisted  by  a  chief  or  assistant  chief';  but  by  the  plan 
I  propose  nothing  would  come  between  the  inspector  and 
the  hope  of  recognition  of  his  laliours.    The  assistant  in- 
spectors are  a  waste  of  money  and  of  force. 

I  may  perhaps  here  allude  to  the  Agricultural  Children  insju.rtors 
Act.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  sooner  or  later  Aiii-i<'iil- 
this  Act  will  be  jiut  under  the  present  inspectors.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  a  mistake.  There  is  no  jiroof  that 
the  present  chief  inspectors  know  anything  about  the  needs 
and  nays  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  lie  separate  inspectors  for  this;  nor  do  I  think 
that  in  this  way  there  would  be  any  need  for  an  "  army  of 
"  inspectors."  These  inspectors  would,  of  course,  be  under 
the  president  or  secretary  that  I  have  suggested. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  some  such  arrangement  as  I  have 
roughly  drawn  up  could  in  process  of  time  be  carried  out, 
general  efficiency  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

VIII. — This  is  a  very  difficult  sidy'ect.  I  have  met  with  CiTtifvinc: 
some  very  bad  certifying  surgeons,  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  **^>i'Seuiis. 
have  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  others.  Dr. 
Collins,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  Underbill,  of  Tipton, 
a  country  magistrate,  have  Ijeen  as  good  as  assistant  in- 
spectors to  me.  They  have,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  made 
very  few  mistakes  as  to  age,  and  by  their  courteous  demea- 
nour to  the  manufacturers,  their  readiness  to  advise  and 
help  them,  combined  v/ith  their  firmness  and  strict  sense 
of  duty  in  rejecting  children  too  young  or  physically  in- 
eapaljle,  tlicy  have  greatly  heljied  to  enforce  the  law.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  them. 

On  the  other  hand  several  surgeons  have  made  such 
frightful  mistakes,  passing  children  of  11  for  13,  that  there 
must  have  been  gross  carelessness  or  great  incajiacity,  or  a 
desire  to  please  the  manufacturer  by  easily  granting  certifi- 
cates, or  else  (as  has  been  once  or  twice  the  case)  an  older 
child  has  presented  itself  and  given  a  younger  child's  name. 
It  must  not  lie  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  law  is  in  in.^u.  h 
all  cases  readily  obeyed.  Some  manufacturers  are  not  above  (^ifi^  eva  iMl. 
standing  liy  the  surgeon  and  grumbling  if  be  rejects  the 
children.  Others  try  to  shirk  the  matter  altogether  and 
throw  the  responsiljility  on  to  their  men.  The  latter,  the 
actual  emploj'crs,  seek  cheaji  labour  ;  a  Iioy  of  II  costing 
about  half  one  of  13.  They  know  it  may  be  si.x  months 
before  the  insjiector  comes,  and  they  prefer  to  run  the  risk, 
es])eeially  as  they  can  easily  hide  the  cJiild.  It  pays  the 
jiarents  in  like  manner,  for  tlie  children's  earnings  jniy  the 
fines  over  and  over  again,  if  they  hapjien  to  be  caught. 

The  whole  question  is  beset  with  difirculty.     Many  Ccrfilifalp 
children  will  lie  found  who  are  not  registered.    If  the  cer- 
tificate  of  birth  be  substituted,  it  will  often  l)e  forged,  unless 
the  occupier  is  comjielled  to  obtain  it  direct  from  the 
registrar. 

yVs  regnrds  fee,  2s.  (if/,  is  the  least  a  surgeon  should  re-  Fees, 
ceive  if  he  visit  a  factory  mthin  one  mile.  I  am  not  mucli 
in  favour  of  granting  certificates  at  the  surgeon's  residence, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  advantageous  to  small  occupiers  ;  if  this 
system  be  retained,  the  fee  should  be  a  shilling.  I  would 
give  a  good  surgeon  a  large  district,  for  J  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  indeiieiident  niau.  one 
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who  will  have  the  courage  (which  all  have  not)  to  reject 
children  freely.  If  the  fee  is  too  small,  such  a  man  cannot 
he  ohtamed,  and  the  man  who  accepts  the  appomtment  is 
tempted  to  make  only  a  hurried  exammation,  which  is 

"^"on^  the  whole,  I  am  in  favour  of  certifying  surgeons, 
though  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  value  for  a  sure 
test  of  age;  unless  they  are  very  clever  and  pamstakmg. 
There  seems  to  he  no  necessity  for  examining  persons  over 
15  years,  and  the  age  might  be  reduced  from  16  to  15.  It 
the' country  is  supposed  to  gain  any  advantage  from  the 
medical  examination,  then  the  counfry  ought  to  pay  tor  it 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  certifpng  surgeon  re- 
ceived a  certain  payment  from  Government  then  the  fee 
might  be  reduced  and  the  system  extended  to  all  handi- 
crafts of  every  kind. 

If  it  be  decided  to  abolish  the  certifying  surgeons  so  far 
as  age  is  concerned,  I  still  hold  v.'ith  a  medical  exammation 
at  any  rate  where  the  work  is  hard.  In  this  case  the  certify- 
in""  surgeons  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  should  have  a 
la?<Te  disti-ict,  should  make  periodical  inspections  under 
the^ direction  of  the  (sub)-inspector,  and  report  to  the  latter 
and  not  to  the  chief.  In  aU  cases  it  is  better  that  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon  should  not  have  much  private  practice 
among  the  miUowners.  A  good  certifying  surgeon  is 
very  valuable  ;  a  bad  one,  a  great  nuisance.  Such  is  my 
experience.  . 

I  have  already  forwarded  a  list  of  my  certifying  surgeons, 
and  I  think  useful  information  might  be  obtained  from 
some  of  them. 

IX.— The  Agricultural  Children  Act  and  Education 
(Scotland)  Act  do  not,  of  course,  touch  the  Black  Country. 

The  only  effect  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  that  comes 
under  ray  notice  is  that  children  who  are  "  refused "  in 
factories  find  employment  in  pits.  Either,  therefore,  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  work  in  pits  at  a  very  early  age,  or  else 
that  Act  is  not  properly  enforced.  And  I  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  turning  children  out  of  factories  into  coal 
mines. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  has  no  doubt 
increased  the  number  of  children  attending  school  whether 
for  full  or  half-time,  and  so  far  has  done',  good.  But  of 
course  it  has  tended  to  make  youthful  labour  more  scarce, 
and  I  have  reason  to  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  carried  out  judiciously. 

It  appears  to  have  excited  much  more  hostihty  than 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  have  failed  to 
fulfil  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  intention  with  which  it 
was  passed.  A  certain  number  of  children  always  did 
attend  school  more  or  less,  and  the  parents  of  these  are  often 
prosecuted,  while  dozens  of  children  are  running  about  the 
streets  neither  at  work  nor  at  school.  These  latter  ought 
to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  school  boards,  but  are 
neglected  chiefly  (I  believe)  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  some 
persons  respecting  payment  of  fees  to  denominational 
schools.  While  they  are  fighting  about  this,  several  genera- 
tions (so  to  speak)  of  children  have  escaped  education,  for 
which  the  country  will  suffer.  In  my  own  experience  I 
never  met  with  any  parent  who  objected  to  send  his 
child  to  existing  schools  except  one,  an  atheist,  and  he 
overcame  his  scruples  long  before  there  was  any  board 
school. 

At  any  rate  the  Education  Act  has  completely  failed  to 
recommend  itself  to  parents,  and  the  result  is  very  dis- 
appointing. When  the  Workshops  Act  was  given  to  us, 
we  were  led  to  hope  that  the  school  boards  would  greatly 
relieve  us  of  the  educational  part.  This  has  not  proved 
always  the  case  in  my  district.  Parents  whose  children 
have  good  employment  laugh  at  the  school  board ;  they 
pay  the  fine  and  keep  their  children  at  work.  Then  the 
school  boards  appeal  to  me,  and  my  labour  is  increased 
rather  than  diminisheu. 

In  one  respect  the  Education  Act  has  done  positive 
harm.  As  I  explained  before,  many  children,  in  spite  of 
me  and  the  school  board,  get  to  work  in  iron  mills.  For- 
merly they  used  to  work  day  and  night  turns,  changing 
every  alternate  week.  But  now  they  work  always  at  night, 
for  they  have  to  satisfy  the  school  board  by  attending 
school  half-time.  Thus  a  boy  goes  to  work  at  6  p.m., 
leaves  at  6  a.m.,  walks  a  mile  or  more  home,  goes  to  school 
at  2  p.m.,  and  returns  to  work  at  5.30  or  6  p.m.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  only  about  7  hours  out  of  the  24  for 
meals  and  rest ;  he  is  too  much  exhausted  to  keep  awake 
when  at  school  in  afternoon,  and  his  health  must  sufPer 
far  more  than  under  the  old  system.  I  particularly  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  as  an  argument 
against  raising  the  age  from  13  to  14.  Some  school  boards 
have  caused  much  trouble  by  allowing  children  who  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  to  go  to  work  full  time  before 
they  are  13. 


X. — Under  this  head,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  examine  all  the  points  on  which  the  inspectors  have  been 
beaten  in  ths  law  courts,  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
it  is  possible  or  advisable  to  make  legislation  stronger  and 
clearer  :  e.c/.,  1.  The  Factory  Act,  1844,  sec.  39,  says', — 
"  Such  occupier  shall  keep  such  certificate  for  six  months 
"  after  the  date  thereof,  and  shall  produce  the  same  to 
"  any  inspector  or  sub-inspector  when  required  during 
"  such  period." 

In  a  case  I  had  before  the  stipendiary,  he  decided  that 
the  request  must  be  personal,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 
I  argued  that  many  occupiers  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  their 
factories,  and  even  if  they  were  there,  the  law  did  not  com- 
pel them  to  see  me  so  as  to  have  the  request  made  to  them, 
i  would  suggest  that  it  be  sufficient  to  make  the  demand  of 
the  .ostensible  representative  of  the  occupier  or  firm,  and 
still  hold  the  occupier  liable  to  the  penalty  for  this  offence. 

2.  Same  Act,  sec.  15.  At  present,  strictly  speaking,  a 
certificate  of  real  age  can  only  be  procured  when  a  certify- 
ing surgeon  has  refused  to  grant  a  certificate.  I  would 
extend  this  to  every  case  connected  with  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  alter  the  form  of  the  requisition,  so  as  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  registrars  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
search,  and  not  a  search  of  one  year  as  at  present. 

3.  Same  Act,  sec.  20.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  clean,  not  merely  mill-gearing,  but 
any  machinery  when  in  motion. 

4.  Sec.  27.  As  I  stated  previously,  registers  of  names 
ought  to  be  kept  in  all  places,  whether  called  factories  or 
workshops. 

5.  Sec.  36.  If  any  factories  or  workshops  are  allowed  to 
work  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  there  ought  to  be,  when  the 
dinner  hour  is  1  to  2,  a  stipulated  time  for  tea,  as  2  to  8, 
or  six  hours,  is  too  long  for  persons  to  work  without  a 
meal. 

6.  Sec.  48.  This  section  has  been  repealed;  why,  I  do  not 
understand.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  I  believe  a  sub- 
inspector  cannot  both  be  a  witness  and  cross-examine 
hostile  witnesses.    He  ought  to  have  this  power. 

7.  Sec.  54.  In  all  cases,  the  proof  of  age,  whether  8,  13, 
16,  or  18,  should  be  distinctly  thrown  on  the  occupier,  when 
complaint  is  made  against  him. 

8.  Sec.  73,  If  exemption  respecting  warehouses  is  re- 
tained, it  ought  to  be  more  clearly  defined  what  a  warehouse 
is,  and  whether  "  packing  "  includes  wiping  and  wrapping. 

9.  Act  of  1864.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
forbids  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  Sundays. 
See  sec.  7  of  Act  of  1867- 

10.  Act  of  1867,  sec.  13.    Useless;  ought  to  be  repealed. 

11.  Same  Act.  Permanent  modification  9.  I  think  lime- 
washing  ought  to  be  compulsory  in  all  enclosed  and  covered 
places,  even  in  foundries. 

12.  Workshop  Act  is  not  worth  discussing,  it  is  too 
absurd. 

13.  Act  of  1844,  sec.  3.  It  ought  to  be  considered  an 
obstruction  of  the  sub-inspector,  to  give  a  wrong  name  or 
address. 

14.  Nothing  I  hope  will  be  done  to  relieve  the  occupier 
of  his  responsibility  any  more  than  what  already  exists. 
There  is  quite  enough  in  the  law  to  enable  him  to  prove 
that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power,  and  that  his  servants  are 
to  blame.  Some  occupiers  would  like  to  get  rid  of  all 
danger  of  a  fine,  and  leave  the  inspectors  to  deal  entirely 
with  the  managers  or  workmen.  This,  if  carried,  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake. 

Certain  occupations  are  unfit  for  women.  Women  and 
girls  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  casting  de- 
partment of  foundries.  In  a  few  foundries  men  employ 
females  instead  of  boys.  A  girl  of  17  or  18  costs  less,  is 
far  stronger,  and  does  more  work  than  a  boy  of  14  or  15  : 
but  the  work  is  dirty ;  the  women  get  hot,  perhaps  take  off 
some  of  their  things,  and  stoop  a^id  lift  castings  like  the 
men.  There  is  a  process  in  brick  works  called  "yerthing  " 
or  "  earthing."  Ladders  are  put  against  kilns,  and  women 
and  girls  cari-y  slack,  &c.,  in  baskets  on  their  hands  up  the 
ladders  and  throw  it  on  the  top  of  the  kilns.  This  work  is 
dirty,  dangerous,  and  indecent.  The  women  are  on  ladders, 
the  men  below,  and  especially  in  windy  weather,  there  can 
he  no  decency.  The  women  hate  it,  and  some  masters  have, 
at  my  request,  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  for  which  the 
women  have  thanked  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  there  might  be  one  general  law, 
with  perhaps  some  modifications  in  the  hours  of  labour  for 
certain  trades.  But  if  any  distinction  be  retained  between 
factories  and  workshops,  the  general  administration  could 
be  the  same :  e.g.  The  law  of  entry,  the  obstruction  of 
the  inspectors,  the  fencing  machinery,  cleaning  and  lime- 
washing,  the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  and  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  school  certificates,  &c.,  and  register  of 
names,  reporting  accidents,  &c.  &c. 
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In  passing  these  Acts,  it  ought  to  be  considered  whether 
such  and  such  regulations  are  workable,  i.e.,  whether  they 
can  be  easily  enforced.  I  think  some  people  are  inclined 
to  go  too  fast  in  restrictive  and  compulsory  legislation  ; 
they  imagine  that  when  they  have  passed  such  and  such  an 
enactment  that  good  must  necessarily  follow.  But  a  law 
that  is  not  or  that  cannot  be  enforced  does  harm  instead 
of  good.  It  tends  to  render  those  affected  by  it  lawless, 
by  giving  them  a  disregard  for  law,  and  it  is  a  hardship 
on  those  conscientious  persons  who  try  to  observe  it. 

One  very  important  i)oint  I  have  omitted.  In  some 
brick  works  women  are  employed  on  Sundays  in  "fettling  " 
bricks,  sometimes  tiU  12  o'clock.  I  have  made  careful 
inquiries,  and  I  am  told  that  this  is  totally  unnecessary. 
It  is  a  premium  on  making  bad  stuff,  and  is  only  a  cjuestion 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  This  is  an  urgent 
point,  and  I  trust  the  Commissioners  will  decide  whether  it 
is  to  be  allowed  or  not. 

In  some  cases  the  females  also  return  at  night  after  they 
have  left  work  for  the  same  purpose  as  on  Sundays. 
Opinions  for  the  necessity  of  this  are  stronger  than  in  the 
case  of  Sunday  "fettling."  But  in  my  opinion,  if  any 
moral  harm  is  consequent  on  female  work  in  brickyards, 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  more  likely  to  take  place  at  night 
tlian  in  the  day.  If  "  fettling  "  is  necessary,  it  is  so  in 
all  brickworks,  whether  called  factories  or  workshops ; 
there  must  be  no  difference  made. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  allow  firebrick  makers  some  advan- 
tage over  common  brick  makers,  by  permitting  them  to 
employ  females  of  a  younger  age.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  such  a  distinction. 

It  seems,  perhaps,  hard  to  restrict  the  labour  of  adult 
uninarried  women,  who  are  not  living  at  home,  but  are 
quite  indejjendent.  But,  in  the  case  of  men  who  drink 
and  refuse  to  work,  living  on  the  earnings  of  their  wives 
and  children,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  prosecuted 
by  the  guardians,  or  some  such  authority.  Adult  unmarried 
women  are  scarcely  tinder  compulsion  from  any  one,  and 
the  only  objection  to  leaving  their  labour  unrestricted 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  they  might  damage  their  health  by 
working  overtime  at  the  pleasure  of  their  employer  through 
fear  of  losing  their  place.  Being  comparatively  weak  and 
unsupported,  their  labour  might  be  abused.  Their  opinion, 
however,  ought  perhaps  to  be  consulted,  and  at  any  rate 
the  complaint  that  tliey  damage  labour  of  men,  by  being 
more  ready  to  work  and  give  satisfaction,  is  nothing  but  a 
contemptible  whine.  In  these  remarks  I  of  course  refer 
to  labour  which  is  not  dangerous  or  indecent. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  of  a  decision  of 
the  judges  on  an  ajipeal  in  a  brickmaking  case  at  W or- 
cester.  Justices  decided  that  the  employer  was  the  occu- 
pier, and  that  the  particular  part  of  the  brick  shed  where 
a  certain  boy  worked  must  be  considered  a  workshop.  The 
real  occupier  let  his  yard  to  a  man  for  a  nominal  sum, 
181.,  with  a  view  to  avoid  responsibility.  This  man  got 
another  man  to  assist  him,  and  this  third  man  employed 
the  boy  illegally.  Justices  decided  that  this  third  man 
was  liable  to  the  penalty.  On  appeal  the  judges  appear  to 
maintain  this  view.  But  Workshop  Act  makes  no  mention 
of  the  word  "  employer,"  but  occupier,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  occupier  has  a  different  meaning  in  this 
Act  to  what  it  has  in  any  other  place.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
judges  are  right,  the  law  must  be  altered,  for  at  present, 
if  the  occupier  is  not  liable,  then  no  one  is.  And  it  will 
never  do  if  an  occupier  can  escape  all  responsibility  by 
letting  his  works  for  a  nominal  sum  while  retaining  all  the 
benefit  of  the  operations  in  those  works.  In  the  above 
case  the  man  who  paid  the  18/.  was  not  independent ;  he 
could  not  make  bricks  for  any  one  but  the  occupier. 

The  chief  means  of  enforcing  the  law  is  to  hold  the 
occui^ier  liable,  for  the  profits  of  illegal  employment  often 
exceed  the  amount  of  fines  inflicted.  But  the  fear  of 
being  exfjosed  in  the  papers  acts  as  a  deterrent  on  the 
occupier,  while  it  may  not  have  the  same  effect  on  a 
manager  or  contractor,  who  does  not  care  whether  his  name 
is  exposed  or  not.  The  word  "  occupier  "  must  now  be  care- 
fully defined. 

Names  and  address  of  certifying  surgeons  : — 

E.  Collins,  M.D.,  54,  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
W.  L.  Underbill,  Owen  Street,  Tipton. 
B.  S.  Browne,  Moor  House,  West  Bromwich. 
The  above  are  probably  the  best ;  at  any  rate  they  are 
all  men  of  standing  and  of  great  experience.  Their  opinion 
is  worth  having,  as  it  will  be  genuine  and  honest. 
S.  Partridge,  Darlaston. 

J.  H.  Thornhill,  Willenhall,  near  Wolverhampton. 
W.  Marsh  Jackson,  South  Street,  Smethwick. 
J.  Fisher,  Wolverhampton  Street,  Dudley. 
Dr,  Kelty,  Bridge  Street,  Walsall. 


Ihose  given  below  ha\'e  very  few  works  to  visit,  and 
their  experience,  therefore,  will  not  be  great. 
John  C.  Blackford,  Cannock. 
Dr.  Webbe,  Barton-under-Needwood. 
E.  T.  Til)betts,  Rugeley. 
Dr.  Morgan,  Lichfield. 

G.  J.  Seaton  Blenkinsoi'I'. 


(39.)— From  Mk.  Sub-Inspectok  Cullkn. 
^   1.  Term  of  service. — As  sub-inspector  of  factories  since 
26th  March  I8(i8.    Of  workshops  since  passing  of  "  the 
"  Factory  and  Workshops   Act  1871,"  in  counties  of 
Scotland,  north  and  east  of  the  Forth. 
II. — 1.  Counties  and  parts  of  counties. 

1 .  Orkney  and  Shetland.       10.  Kincardine. 

2.  Caithness.  H.  Forfar. 

3.  Sutherland.  12.  Perth. 

4.  Ross  and  Cromarty.  lii.  Fife. 

5.  Inverness.  14.  Clackmannan, 
(i.  Moray.  15.  Kinross. 

7.  Nairn.  16.  Stirling,   north    of  the 

8.  Banff.  Forth. 

9.  Aberdeen. 

2.  Principal  centres  of  industry. 

1.  Inverness.  II.  Arbroath. 

2.  Elgin.  12.  Perth. 

3.  Banff.  13.  Coupar  Angus. 

4.  Peterhead.  1^.  Blairgowrie. 

5.  Aberdeen,  1.5.  Alloa. 

fi.  Bervie.  1(1.  Alva,  Tillicoultry. 

7.  Forfar.  17.  Dunfermline. 

8.  Brechin.  18.  Kirkcaldy,  Dysavt,  and 
!>.  Montrose.  Kinghorn. 

10.  Dundee.  19.  Cupar  Fife. 

3.  The  princijial  occupations  are — 

1.  Under  the  Act  of  1874. 

a.  Jute  and  flax  S]5inning  and  weaving. 

b.  Wool  and  worsted  spinning  and  weaving. 

c.  Cotton  sjjinning  (only  three  works). 

2.  Under  the  Act  of  18G4. 

a.  One  lucif'er  match  work. 

b.  A  few  small  potteries. 

3.  Under  the  Act  of  1867  as  amended,  &c.  I,>y  those 

of  1870,  1871. 

a.  Bleach  and  dye  works. 

b.  Print  works  (floor  cloth). 

c.  Ship  building. 

d.  Machinery  and  metal  works. 

e.  Tobacco  works. 
/.  Bookbinding. 

ff.  Letter-press  printing, 

h.  Comb  works. 

i.  Clothing. 

j.  Brick  works. 

k.  Rope  and  twine  works. 

I.  Shoe  factories. 

m.  Provision  and  fruit  preserving. 

n.  Granite  cutting. 

o.  Upholstery. 

p.  Saw  mills. 

q.  Glass. 

r.  Paper. 

s.  Envelope  making. 

4.  Under  the  Workshops  Acts  are — 

a.  Small  rope  works. 

b.  Dressmaking. 

c.  Millinery,  in  connexion  with  retail  sho])S. 

d.  Small  brick  works. 

e.  Hand -loom  weaving. 
/.  Net  making. 

4.  Approximately,  the  number  under  inspection  are — 

Factories,  840;  viz.,  400  textile  works  ;  lUjpnder 
the  Act  of  1864 ;  14  paper  mills ;  70  bleach 
and  dye,  and  print  works;  4  glass  works; 
80  letter-press  printing ;  the  remainder  metal 
and  ship  building,  with  a  few  small  tobacco 
and  bookbinding  works. 

5.  The  number  of  workshops  in  the  sub-di'sdsion  under 
my  charge,  as  returned  by  the  police,  &c.,  exceeded  15,000. 
This,  however,  must  have  been  subject  to  great  error. 

Approximately  I  should  estimate  them  at  1,200,  of  which 
I  have  discovered  and  visited  about  600. 

They  are  mainly  small  brick  and  rope  works ;  say  20  of 
the  first  and  25  of  the  second ;  the  remainder  chiefly 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  in  connexion  with  retail 
shops. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


— 1.  The  ordinary  hours  for  commencing  and  leaving 
off  work  are — 

1.  In  textile  works,  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  on  Saturdays 
6  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  with  a  full  hour  for  each  meal. 

2.  In  bleaching,  &c.  works,  the  same  hours  have  almost 
universally  been  voluntarily  adopted. 

5.  In  iron  works,  shipbuilding,  &c.,  or  speaking  gene- 
rally, in  Buch  works  as  in  which  the  labour  of  men  is  em- 
ployed, the  hours  are  51  per  week,  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
On  Saturdays  from  6  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  with  a  full  hour  for 
each  meal. 

4.  "  Factory  hours "  are  adopted  in  most  workshops, 
except  in  millinery,  &c.  establishments,  where  the  hours 
are  usually  8.30  or  9  a.m.  to  8  or  9  p.m. 

2.  The  question,  as  regards  the  extent  of  overtime,  is 
one  which  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

The  principal  occupiers  of  water-power  mills  having 
Ijeen  excused  from  sending  the  statutory  notice,  I  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  reply  as  to  the  extent  of  overtime  in 
recovery  of  lost  time,  but  as  this  most  objectionable  modi- 
fication has  been  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1874,  I  rnay 
perhaps  consider  it  as  disposed  of,  merely  drawing  attention 
to  the  equally  objectionable  modification  3,  Schedule  1, 
of  the  "  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1870,"*  which,  in  the 
case  of  bleach  and  dye  works,  permits  overtime  in  recovery 
of  time  lost  by  breakage  of  machinery,  &c. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  overtime  is  practised  in 
dyeworks  in  which  clothes  are  cleaned  and  dyed  ;t  also  by 
dressmakers,  miUiners,  and  such,  who  also  avail  themselves 
of  it  in  the  case  of  sudden  orders  for  mourning.  But_  the 
notices  sent  me  are  not  a  fair  test  of  its  extent,  as  it  is 
carried  on  surreptitiously,  and  even  otherwise,  the  oc- 
cupiers neglect  or  forget  to  ask  for  the  permission  and 
keep  the  proper  register. 

3.  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  most  strongly  that 
all  modifications  relaxing  the  limits  of  labour  agreed  upon 
as  consistent  with  the  health  and  strength  of  the  employed 
are  most  objectionable.  They  give  legal  authority  and 
sanction  to  the  violation  of  a  principle  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole  system,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  factory 
legislation.  With  but  two  exceptions  to  my  knowledge 
they  are  equally  unnecessary  and  should  be  absolutely 
abolished. 

I  admit  that  some  relaxation  maybe  reasonable;  1,  in 
the  case  of  dressmakers  receiving  sudden  orders  for 
mourning ;  2,  in  that  of  women  above  18  employed  in 
preserving,  &c.  such  perishable  articles  of  food  as  fish  and 
fruit.  liven  in  this  latter  case  I  should  be  disposed  to 
recommend  jjermission  for  day  and  night  relays  in  place 
of  an  extension  of  the  actual  hours  of  work. 

iN'ot  only  should  mght-work  be  totally  prohibited,  but 
the  excessive  hours  of  labour  still  permitted  in  letter-press 
printing  and  bookbinding  should  be  abolished ;  in  fact, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  permanent  modifications,  giving 
to  certain  trades  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  overwork, 
should  be  swept  away,  and  the  very  rare  occasions  (if  there 
are  such)  when  a  relaxation  is  really  necessary  should  be 
dealt  with  on  their  merits  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
proper  investigation  and  report  by  the  inspector  of  fac- 
tories. 

Overtime  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  should  be  in- 
exorably refused.  With  proper  provision  and  arrangement 
it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  on 
the  score  of  alleged  exigencies  of  trade  are  worth  no  more 
than  those  formerly  advanced  in  favour  of  the  total  un- 
restriction  which  prevailed  before  the  present  Workshop 
Acts  effected  some  slight  improvement. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  from  medical  evidence  that  young 
females,  when  compelled  to  work  in  such  employments 
even  up  to  the  legal  lOr^  hours'  limit,  suffer  greatly  in 
health,  apparently  fi-om  the  constrained  position  in  sewing 
and  from  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  workrooms,  where 
ventilation  is  little  attended  to  and  where  much  gas  is 
burnt  even  in  the  daytime. 

Several  medical  men  have  admitted  to  me  that  it  is  a 
fact^tbat  they  have  always  a  considerable  increase  of 
patiCTits  of  this  class  after  the  busy  season,  when  the  girls 
have  been  worked  up  to  the  exti-eme  limit  or  beyond  it 
under  the  modification. 

Because,  from  mere  habit,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
customers  choose  to  give  and  employers  to  take  more 
orders  than  can  be  executed  without  overtasking  the  em- 
ployed, I  do  not  think  that  the  law  should  give  way 


From  the  wording  of  this  modification  it  probably  perishes  with 
the  lost  time  recovery  of  tlie  Factory  Acts,  but  I  have  tlie  honour  to 
ropre|ent  that  its  specific  repeal  might  prevent  the  question  being 

t  The  prejudicial  effect  of  this  occupation  on  the  health  of  the  girls 
employed,  owing  to  the  great  lieat  of  the  rooms,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
certifying  surgeon,  G.  ^\ohstor  Abwlon,  Esq.,  II.I).,  Perth 


to  mere  fashion  and  custom,  and  sanction  the  sacrifice 
of  health  and  strength  to  them. 

Other  arrangements  would  result  from  a  strict  and  un- 
deviating  adherence  to  the  limit  which  we  know  cannot  be 
exceeded  without  injury  to  the  employed.  The  work  would 
be  divided  among  more  employed  and  more  employers,  so 
that  in  fact  trade  would  finally  be  actually  extended  and 
benefited  by  what  is  perhaps  at  first  sight  a  restriction. 

4.  No  further  modifications  ajjpear  to  be  desirable. 

5.  Although  not  strictly  an  overtime  modification,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  draw  attention  here  to  one 
which  is  perhaps  as  objectionable  and  unnecessary  as  any 
other ;  that  allowing  the  substitution  of  another  day  for 
the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

I  have  paid  very  great  attention  to  this  point,  and  have 
come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  of  the 
first  importance  but  perfectly  feasible  to  secure  to  all  the 
classes  who  are  or  should  be  protected  by  law,  the  conti- 
nuous 40  hours  rest  at  the  end  of  the  week's  work,  which 
is  now  enjoyed  by  operatives  alone. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  a  half-holiday  on  Wed- 
nesday or  any  other  day  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
refreshment  afforded  by  the  long  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  v/hich  fui'ther  admits  of  a  change  from  town  to 
country  or  a  visit  to  friends. 

I  have  to  represent  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  com- 
mencing never  later  than  3  p.m.,  could  be  and  should  be 
the  rule  without  exception. 

1.  In  all  factories  and  in  workshops  which  are  quasi- 
factories,  there  is  of  course  no  difficulty  whatever. 

2.  The  only  plausible  objection  rests  in  the  case  of  work- 
shops and  sho])s,  the  principal  customers  of  which  are  of 
the  oj)erative  class,  who  make  their  purchases  as  a  rule  late 
on  the  Saturday  evening. 

I  heg  to  submit  that  this  objection  is  untenable. 

All  operatives  and  factory  hands  are  free  and  at  liberty 
at  ()  p.m.  at  latest,  every  day  in  the  week  from  Monday  to 
Friday ;  therefore,  supposing  the  shops  they  frequent  close 
at  8  or  9  p.m.,  they  have  10  or  15  hotirs,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  every  week ;  ample  time  and  ojjportunity  for  all  their 
purchases. 

In  fact  it  is  a  mere  habit,  and  a  very  bad  one  too,  which 
causes  them  to  drive  off  doing  their  shopping  until  late  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  Though  receiving  their  wages  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday  by  1  p.m.  at  latest,  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Saturday  afternoon,  but 
defer  their  purchases  until  7,  8,  and  often  even  much 
later,  at  night. 

I  beg  to  submit  that  it  is  not  fair,  that  the  operative  class, 
for  whom  so  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  securing  limited 
hours  and  proper  relaxation,  should  for  mere  caprice  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  others 
who  have  been  working  as  hard  as  and  even  more  closely 
than  themselves  the  whole  week  through. 

I  have  found  after  9,  and  even  after  10  and  11  at 
night  on  the  Saturday,  miUiners  and  dressmakers  in  work- 
rooms attached  to  retail  shops  engaged  in  altering,  &c., 
Sunday  finery  for  the  mill  girls,  and  I  beg  to  represent  that 
such  an  anomaly  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

There  is  no  real  reason  even  that  wages  should  be  paid 
on  the  Saturday.  In  a  great  many  works,  Thursday  is 
found  quite  as  convenient ;  and,  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  hands,  it  would  easily  be  adopted  in  all. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
food  on  the  Saturday,  but  none  for  that  of  wearing  apparel, 
&c.,  and  I  hold  that  sempstresses  and  shop  assistants  have 
no  right  to  be  deprived  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  rest  by 
the  selfish  indifference  of  those  who  enjoy  it  themselves, 
and  who  have  ample  time  secured  to  them  by  law  five  days 
in  the  week,  to  prevent  any  real  necessity  for  encroaching 
on  the  rest  and  relaxation  of  others  who  require  it  as  much 
and  even  more. 

Any  opposition  grounded  upon  vested  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  abuses  would  of  course  go  for 
nothing. 

IV. — I.  I  am  unnesitatingly  of  opinion  that  all  indus- 
tries should  at  once  be  brought  within  the  Act  of  1874. 
The  textile  works  which  it  comprehends  are  neither  so  hard 
nor  so  unhealthy  as  the  majority  of  the  employments  out- 
side it ;  and  further,  quite  apart  from  this  consideration, 
the  two  general  rules  involved — the  due  provision  for  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  young  person  or  female  can,  irrespective  of  how  they 
are  employed,  be  employed  without  danger  of  bodily  injury 
— apply  and  should  by  law  be  applied,  to  all  industries  and 
occupations  whatever. 

I  do  not,  however,  advocate  that  the  Act  of  1874,  with 
all  its  defects,  should  be  extended  to  all  industries.  Its 
weak  points  should  be  re-considered  in  the  case  of  every 
factory  and  workshop. 
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I  would  instance  particulcarly  : 

(I.)  Sections  4  and  5,  suljsections  4  in  each,  which  permit 
an  extra  half-hovir  on  the  Saturday  for  cleaning. 

This  is  quite  unnecessary.  Of  the  (say)  400  textile 
works  in  the  sub-division  under  my  charge,  it  is  not  found 
necessary  in  50  at  the  outside.  In  fact  the  Saturday  fore- 
noon is  and  has  been  ahvays  devoted  prhicipally  to  clean- 
ing, &c.  and  not  to  ])roduction,  and  this  extra  half-hour  is 
of  no  consecpieuce  one  way  or  the  other. 

(2.)  The  modifications  of  sections  12  and  13  should  be 
repealed.  It  is  most  desirable  to  extiisguish  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  class  of  children  and  young  persons  who  are 
now  overworked  and  growing  up  in  ignorance.  If  they 
choose  to  change  their  factor}',  let  them  lose  at  once  the 
benefit  (?)  of  the  certificate  which  protects  them,  if  such  an 
expression  can  he  used,  from  the  reforms  which  are  the 
main  principle  of  the  Act. 

(3.)  Section  12  is  defective  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  insist 
on  a  similar  ediicational  test  in  the  case  of  half-timers.  No 
child  should  be  allowed  to  commence  work  of  any  kind, 
even  at  10  years  of  age,  unless  its  parents  have  so  far  done 
their  duty  by  it,  as  to  provide  it  witli  the  average  amount 
of  rudimentary  education  required  at  that  age  in  children 
not  compelled  to  work  for  their  living  or  to  assist  their 
parents. 

2.  Further  *  the  Act  of  1874  requires  amendment  in  so 
far  as  it  should  prohibit  without  exception,  the  employment 
of  children  under  13  years  of  age  in  : — 

1.  Hackling  flax,  &c. 

2.  Carding. 

3.  The  dipping  room  of  match  works. 

4.  Brick  works, 

6.  Earthenware  v/orks.    ( In  most  of  the  departments.) 

6.  In  all  theatrical  or  acrobatic  performances. 

7.  Possibly,  in  other  manufactures  and  occupations  of 

which  the  sub-division  under  my  charge  affords 
no  instances. 

3.  I  am  acr[uainted  with  no  industries  whatever  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  Act  of  1874  are  inapplicable,  or  where  they 
would  not  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

4.  As  to  the  line  of  distinction  between  "  factories  "  and 
"workshops,"  there  is  little  use  in  keeping  up  any  such, 
except  that  in  common  parlance  one  term  is  conventionally 
applied  to  one  class  of  works,  the  other  to  another  class. 
Yet,  technically,  a  "factory"  is  a  power-loom  weaving- 
shed;  a  "  mill  "  is  a  spinning-work — similarly  a  blast  fur- 
nace or  iron  foundry.  A  tobacco  work  is  hardly  a  "  factory," 
yet  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  application  of 
the  term  to  them  as  their  legal  definition. 

If,  however,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  retain  the  verbal 
distinction,  perhajDS  it  would  be  best  to  reserve  the  term 
factoiy  to — 

1.  All  works  hitherto   included  by  the  Factory  Acts, 

18.33  to  1874. 

2.  All  works  in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 

power  is  used,  leaving  us — 

3.  Workshops.    All  other  works  whatever  m  which  the 

protected  classes  are  employed. 
6.  None  of  the  statutory  provisions  applicable  to  the 
larger  establishments  are  inapplicable  to  the  sm.aller,  or 
vice  versa. 

If  provisions  for  the  health,  safety  of  life  and  limb,  and 
education  of  the  protected  classes  are  necessary  at  all,  they 
are  surely  necessary  without  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
work  in  which  such  classes  are  employed.  The  effect  on  the 
individual  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  employed  alone  or 
in  company  with  hundreds  of  others ;  and  it  is  with  the  effect 
on  the  individual  that  factory  legislation  has  to  deal. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  senseless  than  such 
clauses  in  the  present  Workshop  Regulation  Acts  as  enforce 
a  half-holiday  for  seven  people  employed  together  and  not 
if  there  are  hut  six ;  or  that  such  inconsistences  as  those 
of  the  Factory  Act,  18G7,  v/hich  disallow  protection  from 
dangerous  machinery  and  proper  educational  provision, 
&c.,  to  49  people,  and  insist  on  it  for  50? 

There  is  not  a  single  provision  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  of  which  the  occupier  of  the  smallest  work- 
shop could  complain  as  oppressive  or  even  unreasonable. 

He  would  have — 
To  give  noticef  of  occu])ancy  and  to  keep  an  aljstract 
of  the  Act  suspended  in  the  v/ork  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  workers. 


*  It  sliould  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  Act  of  1874  and 
those  which  it  specially  amends  (1833  and  1844i),  nor  in  the  Act  of  1864, 
prohibiting  Sunday  labovir. 

t  A  clause  is  needed  in  any  new  Act  compelling;  every  emplo.yer  to 
forward  his  address  and  the  number  employed  by  him,  within  a  week 
after  such  Act  comes  into  force,  to  the  sub-inspector  of  the  district. 
This  would  be  of  great  assistance.  The  intimation  of  the  clause  and 
IMjiialty  in  default  should  be  given  by  adveriisement  in  all  local  papers, 
and  by  notice  ailixed  ill  all  post  offices,  where  forms  might  be  issued  for 
iiraking  the  return. 


To  keep  a  list,  for  the  information  of  the  inspector,  of 

the  children  and  young  people. 
To  procure  a  surgical  certificate  that  they  are  qualified 

for  their  work. 
To  fence  all  dangerous  machinery. 
'I'o  be  responsible  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  children 

employed  attend  school  regularly. 
To  attend  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
These  is  nut  one  of  these  simple  rules  that  has  not  been 
easily  and  cheerfully  complied  with  for  the  last  30  years  in 
hundreds  of  country  wool  mills,  where  from  a  dozen  to 
20  jieople  at  most  have  been  employed.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  that  would,  in  any  industry,  be  thought  even 
irksome,  after  the  first  six  months  of  their  enforcement. 

When  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  18G7,  first  came 
into  operation,  very  many  of  the  occupiers  embraced  by  it 
seemed  perfectly  afraid  to  face  what  they  imagined  would 
be  the  enormous  difficulties  and  responsibilities  thrown  on 
their  shoulders.  A  little  patience  and  persuasion  very  soon 
convinced  them  that  compliance  would  be  much  easier  than 
they  imagined,  and  that*  the  routine  would,  instead  of 
being  an  insupportable  burden,  be  most  useful  as  a  guide 
in  what  the  law  required  of  them. 

Definite  rules  and  a  definite  system  are  undoubtedly 
disliked  at  first  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  become 
part  of  the  system  of  the  work  itself,  however  small ;  no 
inconvenience  is  felt  from  thera,  in  fact  they  are  far  less 
burdensome  than  abstract  regulations  which  the  occupier  is 
expected  to  keep  in  mind  without  any  framework  to  guide 
him  and  keep  up  his  attention. 

The  only  statutory  provision  applicable  to  the  larger,  but 
not  to  the  smaller  works  is  that  respecting  the  hours  within 
which  employment  is  legal. f  The  smaller  workshops  reall 
require  that  the  day's  work  maybe  between  8  a.m. 
8  p.m.,  or  between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

V. — As  regards  industries  or  occupations  not  under 
inspection,  &c.,  I  beg  to  quote  the  follovv-ing  : — 

1.  "With  the  exception  of  print  works,  bleach  and  dye 
"  works,  and  also  brick  and  tile  works,  none  of  the 
"  Factory  Acts  apply  to  works  carried  on  in  the  open 
"  air." 

"  All  other  works  carried  on  in  the  open  air  are  exempted 
"  from  the  Factory  Acts  according  to  a  judgment  of  the 
"  Queen's  Bench  pronounced  on  18tli  November  ISdi). 
"  (Kent  V.  Astley,  5  L.  R.,  Q.  B.  p.  V.)}  by  Cockburn,  C.  J., 
"  who  held  that  except  in  cases  v/hicii  have  been  specially 
"  provided  for,  the  legislature  has  not  as  yet  included 
"  works  carried  on  in  the  open  air." 

Patrick  Fraser,  "  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,"  pp.  362- 
363. 

Now,  although  the  case  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
pronounced,  was  one  which  arose  from  "The  Factory  Acts 
Extension  Act,  1867,"  and  although  the  Workshop  Regu- 
lation Act,  1867,  which  was  passed  only  six  days  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting it,  specially  includes  "any  room  or  place  what- 
"  ever,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover,"  yet  so  high 
an  authority  as  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  indeed  the  courts  have  adhered  to  the 
same  principle  subsequently.  See  Redgrave  v.  Lee  and 
Son,  heard  April,  May  1874. 

I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  draw  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  to  this  point,  and  the 
anomalous  state  of  the  law,  which  may  thus  place  small 
works  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Workshops  Act,  leaving 
tiie  larger  completely  free. 

2.  A  similar  anomaly  exists  with  regard  to  rope  works. 
The  Rope  Works  Exemption  Act,  1846,  deprives  children, 
&c.  from  all  protection,  should  steam-power  be  used  onl\r 
in  twisting  and  laying    the  strands.     Two  very  high 


*  Above  all  this  I  would  submit  that  registration  or  the  keeping  of  a 
list  of  children  and  young  persons  be  required  in  all  factories  and 

lUs^most  useful  to  the  sub-inspector,  who  can  thus  judge  how  long 
a  child,  &c.  may  have  been  illegally  employed,  and  above  all  it  gives 
just  enough  ti'ouble  to  the  occupier  to  keep  him  m  mind  that  ne  has 
responsibilities  to  the  law.  ,     .      ,  i-  ■ 

Under  certain  circumstances  (where  only  nine  hours  per  diem  is  the 
limit  of  laboiu-)  the  inspectors  have  dispensed  with  registration  and  the 
sursifiaccrtilicate  in  the  case  of  young  persons. 

'Ac  result  is  invariably,  that  managers  and  clerks,  overseers,  &c.., 
■Tadually  imag-ine  they  are  free  from  the  Act  altogether,  and  so  slip  out 
of  its  observance.  Tliese  people  of  course  are  constantly  changing,  and 
unless  the  routine  of  the  Acts  keeps  up  the  remembrance  of  their 
existence,  they  ;rre  soon  forgotten  and  imagined  to  be  altogether  m 
abeyance.'  I  have  noted  this  fact  continually. 

t  Dress-makers,  &c.,  commonly  breakfast  at  home  before  starting  for 
the  day's  work.  Supposing  therefore  that  the  nominal  day's  work  is 
8  a.m'.  to  8  i).m.  the  actual  work  only  commences  at  9  a.m.,  8  to  3  being 
counted  as  the  breakfast  hour.       ^  ^     ,        .  ,  .  , 

Tliis  will  render  it  necessary  that  five  hours  interval  lictween  meals 
s-houid  Ijo  allowed,  instead  of  the  four  and  a  half  of  the  Act  of  1874. 
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authorities  in  Scotland  have  ruled  that  this*  exemption 
includes  rope  works  in  which  steam-power,  &c.  is  not  used 
at  all,  but  where  more  than  50  persons  are  employed,  so 
that  the  extraordinary  position  remains  that  the  smaller 
rope  works,  which  fall  unquestionably  under  the  Work- 
shop Regulation  Act  are  under  inspection  and  restriction, 
and  the  larger  em]Dloyers  are  entirely  free  to  work  children 
&c.  at  any  age,  and  to  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

3.  t Again,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  ruled,  that  "  budd- 
ing a  ship  "  is  not  "  making  an  article."  Palmer  v.  Chay- 
tor,  4  L.  R.,  Q.  B.  209),  and  although  boys,  &c.  engaged  in 
shipyards  can  generally  be  brought  under  protection  by  a 
side-wind,  yet  I  beg  to  note  this  decision  for  fui'ther 
consideration. 

4.  X  Bakehouses  are  excluded  from  the  Factory  Acts  by 
30  &  31  Vict.  cap.  103,  and  from  the  Workshop  Acts  by 
30  &  31  Vict.  cap.  146,  section  5. 

"The  case  of  bakehouses  therefore  is  left  to  its  own 
"  special  statute,  which  is  the  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act, 
"  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  cap.  40),  and  as  the  duty  and 
"  power  of  setting  the  law  in  motion  is  conferred  upon 
"  local  authorities,  the  statute,  of  course  is  a  dead  letter. 

"  The  local  authorities,  when  they  have  no  pecuniary 
"  interest  in  unclean  bakehouses,  are  indolent  or  in- 
"  different;  and  neither  themselves  attempt  a  remedy  for 
"  undoubted  evils,  nor  appoint  an  officer,  which  they  are 
"  authorised  to  do  by  the  statute,  to  inspect  bakehouses. 

"  Of  course  this  appointment  has  not  been  made  in  any 
"  burgh  in  Scotland,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  handing 
"  over  this  trade  like  all  others  to  the  supervision  of  the 
"  factory  inspectors."  Patrick  Fraser,  Law  of  Master  and 
Sei-vant,  pp.  407,  408. 

5.  I  have  further  the  honour  to  urge  most  strongly  the 
extension  of  protection  to  females  and  young  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  employed  as  shop  assistants;  that  is 
to  say,  that  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  to  that  effect  should 
become  part  of  the  Factory,  &c.-  Act,  properly  re-drafced 
and  deprived  of  its  inconsistencies. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  as  good  claims  as  any  others 
for  resti'iction  as  to  hours  of  labour,  &c. 

In  the  second,  so  long  as  retail  shops  are  suffered  to  be 
open  to  any  hour,  so  long  will  milUners  and  dressmakers 
employed  in  the  workrooms  in  connexion  with  them  be 
kept  at  work,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  system  of 
inspection. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  until  the  sale 
department  of  such  shops  is  placed  under  restriction,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible,  even  were  there  an  inspector  in  every 
town,  to  control  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  employed  in 
"  altering,  fitting,  and  adapting  for  sale"  the  articles  sold 
at  the  counter. 

So  long  as  they  are  wanted,  they  will  be  employed.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  inspector,  they  are  transformed  into 
saleswomen,  or  sent  out  of  the  workroom  into  private 
rooms  over  the  shop,  where  he  can  scarcely  foUow  them. 

6.  Provision  for  restricted  labour  and  good  education 
in  the  case  of  children  employed  in  agriculture  is,  I  believe, 
very  much  required,  but  no  instances  of  children  so  em- 
ployed have  come  under  my  notice  within  the  sub-division 
under  my  charge. 

Very  severe  and  fatal  accidents  are  constantly  taking 
place  fi'om  unguarded  thrashuig-machines.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  they  might  be  very  easily  prevented,  and 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  drafted  some  sessions 
back  with  the  object  of  placing  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  factory  inspectors,  could  be  carried  out  with  no  real 
inconvenience  to  the  proprietors  or  users  of  such  machines. 
No  such  machine  should  be  sold  or  used  without  the 
necessary  guard. 

VI.— 1.  The  great  deficiency  that  exists  in  the  present 
mode  of  securing  education  upon  the  system  of  "half- 
time  "  is  the  want  of  provisions  to  secure  that  the  school 
is  more  than  a  mere  nominal  affair ;  an  attendance  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  in  what  is  called  a  school,  as  a  quaUfica- 
tion  for  permission  to  work  in  the  factory.  Until  quite 
lately,  this  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  sub-division 


T  V  exemption  of  the  one  implies  the  exemption  of  the  other."— 
3.  Guthrie  Smith,  sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire. 

(Thus  confirming  a  previous  decision  to  the  same  effect  by  Sherifl- 
substitute  Comrie  Thomson.) 

^Xl'.l  <'™™*  luring  Hi.ysel£  to  think  that  such  a  process  as  tlie  making 
or  rather  building  of  a  ship  was  intended  by  such  a  deflnition  of  '  manu- 
_  facturmg  process'  as  is  given  in  sub-section  7,  viz.,  any  manual  labour 
incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  an  article    '  AJticle  ' 

w"?i"i*^"Wly*°^^l"^^        I  hesitate  very 

much  before  I  could  hold  tliat  a  boy  was  employed  m  a  'factory? 

'^t'MnkXnt''Tj'fA^'?lJ^°y'^'i  some  department  of  ship  buSdin|." 
Auv  nWefn  whth''sT'"i*"?''  A^*'  ^^P'  '''^'^^s  "  bakehouse"  to  mean 
,^"y  P  =^06  in  which  are  baked  bread,  biscuits,  or  confectionery,  from 
the  baking  or  selhtig  of  which  a  profit  is  derived  "  """^ 
Confectionery    has  been  ruled  to  comprehend,  not  merely  pastry 

MacMilTa"!  ''co)hv%^^'^'°?r  "  (V°°dg-.te'v.  LySl,  SnSj 


under  my  charge.  The  school  boards  are  effecting  some 
improvement,  but  as  education  is  one  of  the  conditions 
under  which  child-labour  is  tolerated  at  all,  the  Factory 
Acts  should  contain  most  stringent  stipulations  that  it  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  effective.  In  fact  the  labour  of 
children  should  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether unless  a  school  approved  by  tlie  Education  Depart- 
ment is  available,  and  no  adventure  school  or  school  not 
imder  inspection  should  be  recognised,  and  any  locality  not 
fulfilling  the  stipulation  of  an  efficient  and  wholesome 
school,  should  ipso  facto  lose  the  privilege  of  the  cheap 
labour  of  children. 

2.  Schools  within  factories  are  objectionable,  unless 
there  is  space  for  lavatories,  &c.,  and  a  playground ;  and 
the  practice  of  sending  the  children  from  work  to  school, 
and  vice  versa  without  a  break  for  rest  and  a  meal  (at  least 
an  hour)  should  be  prevented. 

3.  The  form  of  school  certificate  might  be  altered 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  for  longer  than  a  week 
without  re-writing  the  names,  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble ;  in  fact,  in  certificated  schools,  where  the  daily 
register  is  kept,  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  if 
due  notice  of  defaulters  could  be  sent  to  the  employer. 

VII. — 1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  some  districts  at  least 
the  present  staff  is  numerically  insufficient,  and  that  when 
the  Acts  are  extended  and  amended,  so  as  to  give  scope 
for  more  effective  supervision,  particularly  as  regards  the 
education  of  children,  that  a  considerable  augmentation 
will  be  needed,  and  combined  with  a  re-distribution  of  the 
districts  into  which  the  three  kingdoms  are  divided.* 

The  probable  extent  of  this  would  be  best  arrived  at  by 
calling  upon  each  sub-inspector  to  make  a  return  of — 

A.  The  number  of  factories  in  his  charge,  distinguishing 
those  requiring  usually  three  or  more,  two,  or  one  visit  per 
annum. 

B.  The  number  of  schools  and  visits  requu'ed  or  desir- 
able. 

C.  The  number  of  workshops,  distinguishing  those  in 
which  children,  &c.  are  employed,  and  which  require  as 
close  supervision  as  factories  proper ;  those  which  only  re- 
quire a  call  by  way  of  caution,  say  once  a  year,  and  those 
which  need  only  be  visited  on  complaint. 

Then,  making  allowance  for  extra  visits  of  surprise,  for 
office  work,  for  the  extent  of  area  over  which  the  works 
are  spread,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  travelling,  and  the 
extra  fatigue  incurred  thereby,  a  fair  idea  might  probably 
be  arrived  at  of  how  far  re-distribution  may  be  needed,  and 
what  staff  will  be  required  for  carrying  out  effectively  an 
extended  and  more  stringent  Act. 

2.  My  impression  is  that  the  staff  might  be  made  more 
effective  and  the  duty  carried  on  more  easily  and  pleasantlj'' 
were  the  sub-divisions  extended  in  area,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  sub-inspector  and  one  or  more  juniors 
standing  much  m  the  same  relations  as  those  of  the  cap- 
tain and  subalterns  of  a  company  in  the  army ;  the  senior 
conducting  the  correspondence  and  prosecutions,  and  the 
larger  works  ;  the  juniors  generally  those  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

The  position  of  the  staff  would  certainly  be  a  more  agree- 
able one  than  at  present.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  manufacturing  districts  the  sub-inspector  is  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  society.  The  duty  would  certainly  be 
better  and  more  cheerfully  carried  on  by  colleagues  taking 
a  mutual  interest  in  it,  and  able  to  exchange  ideas  on  their 
professional  experiences.  Fui-ther,  even  during  vacation 
time,  no  sub-division  need  now  be  left  without  an  official, 
and  there  would  always  be  facilities  for  securing  double 
evidence  of  a  trustworthy  nature,  on  the  occasion  of  visits 
of  surjjrise  for  detecting  irregularities. 

3.  I  beg  further  to  suggest  that  the  office  work  devolving 
on  sub-inspectors,  especially  those  in  charge  of  large 
districts,  might  be  greatly  diminished, — 

1 .  By  the  use  of  memorandum  forms,  or  even  of  post 
cards,!  instead  of  the  official  form  and  foolscap,  in  cases 


*  Taking,  for  example,  the  sub-division  under  my  charge,  there 
are  of— 

A.  — Factories— 

1.  113  which  should  be  visited  at  least  three  times  a  year=339 

visits. 

2.  526  to  be  visited  at  least  twice=l,05a  visits. 

3.  180  in  which  one  visit  is  usually  necessary=101  visits. 
The  visits  therefore  absolutely  necessary  are  at  least  1,492. 

To  these,  say,  100  revisits  and  visits  of  surprise  may  be  added,  giving 
1.592,  or,  in  round  numbers,  1,000. 

B.  — Schools,  about  20,  requiring,  say,  each  an  annual  call. 

C.  — Workshops,  at  the  least  600  ;  of  these  about  50  where  children 
are  employed  require  three  visits  each,  or  150 ;  the  remamder,  550, 
requu'e,  say,  600  visits,  including  visits  of  surprise. 

If  possible,  therefore,  2,370  visits  of  inspection  should  thus  be  made, 
health,  weather,  and  time  permitting,  in  a  district  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  river  Forth. 

t  Perhaps  official  post  cards  to  travel  free  might  be  aiTanged.  If 
made  of  a  particular  colour,  postmasters  might  easily  distinguish  them, 
and  satisfy  themselves  they  were  only  used  by  the  sub-inspector,  and  on 
Her  Majesty's  service. 
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where  only  a  few  words  are  needed  in  cori'espondence  with 
manufacturers  and  others. 

2.  That  such  work  astlie  addressing  of  envelopes,  issuing 
of  circulars,  &c.,  jireparation  of  lists,  returns,  and  such 
mere  clerical  occupation,  could  be  carried  on  at  really  a  far 
cheaper  rate  to  the  public,  by  clerks  or  writers  at  the  head 
office,  instead  of  by  consuming  the  time  of  sub-inspectors 
at  a  far  higher  rate  of  salary,  in  this  form  of  duty. 

A  sub-inspector,  receiving,  say  sixteen  shillings  a  day,  is 
often  called  upon  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  such 
minor  work  as  an  ofnce  lad  at  sixteen  shillings  a  week 
would  do  quits  as  well. 

4.  Nothing,  however,  would  tend  to  render  the  staff  more 
effective,  or  is  of  ahnost  equal  importance  with  the  consoli- 
dation and  simplification  of  the  Acts,  than  a  simultaneous 
complete  re-organisation  of  the  department  foi-  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

The  machinery  of  the  department  was  in  theory  rearranged 
on  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  186/. 

That  theory  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  discipline  and 
duties  or  the  whole  department  would  sooner  or  later  be 
superintended  by  one  chief  inspector,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  accountable  to  the  Crown 
and  Parliament.  Thai;  four  assistant  inspectors  would 
take  over  and  continue  the  office  of  actual  visiting  the 
various  districts  with  the  sub-inspectors  in  charge,  assisting 
them  by  their  greater  experience,  as  had  formerly  been  done 
by  the  original  staff  of  (four)  inspector  themselves. 

However  well  devised  in  theory,  in  practice  this  arrange- 
ment has  completely  fallen  through. 

Yet,  until  it  is  established  on  a  definite  and  absolute 
footing,  the  administration  of  any  Act,  hov/ever  simplified 
and  consolidated,  must  be  thwarted  and  impeded  by  fric- 
tion and  obstacles  of  every  kind. 

Firstly,  there  still  remains  the  dual  administration  of  the 
law  in  complete  divergence,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  injui'y  of  the  public  service  to  that  extent,  that 
no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  effect  its  reduction. 

Secondly,  the  assistant  inspectors,  instead  of  aiding  their 
iuniors  by  actual  work,  and  active  visiting  with  them  the 
more  important  and  difficult  works,  districts,  and  schools, 
have  established  a  claim  to  be  "  inspectors  *  to  all  "intents 
"  and  purposes  within  their  own  districts,"  including 
the  control  of  the  discipline  of  the  staff  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  All  reports,  all  correspondence,  or 
rather  so  much  as  they  may  think  fit  to  forward,  between 
the  actual  workers  and  the  head  of  the  department,  passes 
through  their  hands,  the  result  being  an  amount  nf  delay 
and  obstruction  to  public  business,  and  of  misunderstand- 
ings often  unpleasant,  totally  unnecessary,  and  which 
would  never  occur  were  communications  sent  to  and  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  person  whose  opinion  alone  is 
authoritative,  and  who  is  perfectly  able  to  pronounce  his 
decision  on  points  referred  to  himself  at  first  hand.  Weeks 
andViore  often  pass  away  before  a  prosecution  is  decided 
upon,  when  it  may  be  of  the  first  importance  that  pro- 
ceedings should  follow  immediately  on  detection ;  and 
further,  the  greatest  feeling  of  disappointment  exists 
among  the  staii',  that  they  are  denied  all  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty  how  far  their  prospects  may  be  affected 
by  considerations  of  which  they  have  been  completely  in 
the  dark. 

But,  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  and  more  use- 
ful to  the  sub-inspectors  in  charge  of  districts  than  to  have 
the  occasional  assistance  of  an  official  of  longer  standing 
and  experience  than  their  own,  in  visiting  with  them- 
selves, in  criticising  the  standard  of  the  certifying  sur- 
geons, advising  on  novel  forms  of  machinery,  the  efiiciency 
of  schools,  and  other  such  points  as  are  always  the  better 
for  an  occasional  review  by  one  who  sees  them  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view. 

I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  suggest  a  return  so  far 
to  the  old  system  that  all  reports  and  returns,  all  questions 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  all  reports  of  cases  appa- 
rently necessitating  prosecutions,  should  be  referred  direct 
to  Her  Majesty's  inspector.  That  once  or  twice  a  year, 
each  sub-inspector  should  wait  on  the  inspector  with  his 
notes,  diaries,  &c.,  and  go  through  his  record  of  duty  with 
the  inspector,  receiving  his  views  and  guidance. 

That,  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  inspector, 
the  assistant  inspectors  should  take  each  sub-division  in 
turn,  and  visit,  with  the  sulj- inspector,  the  more  important 
works  and  districts  of  the  certifying  surgeons  thoroughly. 

Nothing  would  be  more  useful  to  the  sub-inspectors, 
who  could  always  be  ready  to  draw  attention  to  any  special 


*  Yet  the  "assistant  inspectors"  are  not  reeoKiiiseil  Jjy  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  doubtful  if,  as  such,  they  misht  not  be  refused  admis- 
sion into  factories  and  workshops,  or  to  bo  heard  in  courts  of  law. 


difficulties  upon  which  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a  hio-her 
ojjinion. 

I  would  further  propose — 

1 .  That  the  official  status  of  the  staff  should  he  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Her  Majesty's  iiisjiectors 
of  schools. 

2.  That  the  staff  should  consist  of— 

The  Secretary  of  State,  as  ex  officio  chief  commis- 
sioner of  factories  and  the  laws  affecting  the 
protected  classes. 

1.  One  commissioner  of  factories. 

2.  Four  assistant  commissioners. 

ii.  The  inspectors  (now  sub-inspectors). 

The  above  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
the  Crown. 

4.  Acting  inspectors  (now  "junior  sub-inspectors,") 
to  l)e  appointed  l)y  the  Secretary  of  State,  until 
recommended  for  promotion  as  commissioned 
inspectors  in  charge  of  districts. 

3.  That  the  scale*  of  pay  of  the  staff  should  be  re- 
arranged in  accordance  with  actual  length  of  service,  and 
that  the  allowances  be  revised  on  a  scale  equal  to  those  of 
other  inspectorial  departmeirts. 

4.  That  an  understood  scale  of  retirement  should  he 
published,  and  that  retirement  should  Ijc  compulsory  at  a 
certain  fixed  age. 

Vni. — 1.  As  respects  the  present  system  of  certifying 
siu'geons,  I  have  had  experience  of  some  of  the  worst 
certifying  surgeons  possible,  and  have  been  greatly  im- 
peded in  carrying  out  the  Acts  owing  to  their  culpable 
negUgence. 

In  fact,  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Inspector  Redgrave's 
words  (see  Report  1869,  :i\st  Oct.,  p.  19),  "  My  experience 
"  of  the  certiiying  surgeons  in  Scotland  was,  that  with  a 

few  honourable  exceptions,  they  passed  children  regu- 
"  larly  and  systematically  under  age.  I  have  myself 
"  objected  to  as  many  as  40  children  in  one  factory  in 
"  Scotland,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
"  more  half-timers  have  not  been  employed  in  Scotland 
"  was,  because  they  were  passed"  (for  full  time)  "by  the 
"  certifying  surgeons  so  much  under  age." 

But  with  all  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  any 
dispensation  with  their  services,  or  the  substitution  of  a 
birth  register  in  place  of  their  certificate,  although  it  might 
be  required  to  supplement  it. 

Above  all  things  there  is  a  certain  effect  upon  mill- 
owners  from  the  presence,  in  the  district,  of  the  certifying 
surgeon  as  an  official  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
department,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose.  1  consider 
this  a  point  of  considerable  weight. 

Next,  a  better  and  more  trustworthy  class  of  practi- 
tioners is  springing  up ;  there  are  plenty  of  young  men 
very  glad  to  take  the  appointment  and  carry  out  the  duty 
conscientiously,  so  that  instead  of  hurriedly  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  root  out  the  lax  and  supply  their  places  with 
able  men  ;  and,  further,  rather  enlarge  the  medical  officers' 
sphere  of  usefulness  than  curtail  it. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  a  co])y  of  the 
register  of  birth  might  supply  the  place  of  a  surgical 
certificate. 

1.  A  birth  certificate  affords  every  facility  for  fraud  and 
personation. 

2.  It  might  satisfy  the  mill-owner  and  his  manager,  but 
it  would,  of  course,  satisfy  them  very  easily,  and  on  the 
strength  of  a  certificate  referring  to  another  person  alto- 
gether, a  child  under  age  might  be  kept  working  on  ille- 
gally for  six  months  or  more,  until  the  next  visit  of  the 
inspector,  instead  of  being  turned  out  the  next  week  by  the 
surgeon. 

3.  It  may  prove  the  age,  but  it  affords  no  criterion  of  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  candidate  for  work.  I  lielieve  a 
great  deal  of  disease  may  be  prevented  from  spreading,  by 
a  good  surgeon,  who  also  has  the  opportunity  of  rejecting 
children  and  young  persons  suffering  from  ailments  and 
deformities  which  would  only  be  aggravated  by  factory 
employment. 

During  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  not  veiy  long  since  in 
Scotland,  the  certifying  surgeons  were  requested  to  note 
children,  &c.,  not  vaccinated.  Some  of  them  even  went 
further  than  bringing,  as  had  been  requested,  such  in- 
stances under  the  notice  of  the  occupier,  and  refused  them 
certificates  altogether.    I  believe  much  good  vv'as  done  in 


*  I  would  lies  to  represent  the  justice  of  allowing  each  sub-inspector 
ini)?.  ])er  annum  extra  and  above  otlier  pay,  in  consideration  of  tlio 
insi««'lion  of  workshops.  Tliis  would  be  about  the  amount  pnid  liy  tiie 
local  authorities  of  the  various  towns  in  each  sub-division,  and  :is  the 
whole  of  the  duty  has  now  lieen  tlu-own  on  a  public  otficial,  it  is  but 
fair  that  tlje  public  should  also  take  over  the  burden  of  what  is  but  a 
deserved  remuneration  for  the  extra  duty  which  it  lias  called  upon  its 
own  servants  to  perform. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


this  \vay,  and  feel  bound  to  record  it  as  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  certifying  surgeons.  «       „  a 

In  recollection  of  the  desperate  ravages  of  small-pox  and 
scarlet  fever  in  Dundee,  &c.,  it  would  be  well  if  the  certuy- 
in<^  surt^eon's  certificate  contained  a  clause  to  the  ettect  that 
the  candidate  was  free  from  liability  to  zymotic  disease. 

.3  As  P  general  rule,  the  certificate  should  be  granted 
only  at  the  factory,  the  present  dispensing  power  of  the 
inspector  is  quite  sufficient  for  reasonable  exceptions. 

4.  The  amount  of  fee  payable  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion. In  some  instances  it  is  a  very  inadequate  remunera- 
tion to  the  surgeon,  while  its  increase  would  be  oppressive 

to  the  occupier.  ,  .  ,  «       ^,       i  .j.  * 

However,  there  is  very  little  complaint  from  these  latter.=^- 
Should  however,  occupiers  of  workshops  be  called  upon  to 
i5rocure  certificates,  I  think  the  cost  of  payment  should 
be  thrown  on  the  ratepayers  generally,  and  the  duty  ot 
crantinn-  them  form  one  of  those  of  the  medical  otiicer  ot 
health.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  expense  of  the 
inspection  of  workshops  is  no  longer  borne  hj  ratepayers. 

5  I  have  the  honour  to  recommend  further,  that  the  fee 
for  repoiting  on  and  investigating  accidents  should  never 
be  less  than  6s.,  instead  of  3s.  only  as  at  present ;  the  latter 
sum  is  inadequate  in  very  many  cases,  as  remuneration  for 
the  time  and  trouble  of  a  good  practitioner  in  inquiring 
into  the  casualty  both  at  the  works  and  at  the  sufferer's 
home  or  infirmary.  I  think,  too,  the  increase  might  be 
adopted  in  idew  that  the  number  of  accidents  now  requiring 
a  report,  and  so  producing  a  fee,  has  been  very  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  recent  legislation. 

().  The  sanitary  condition  and  arrangements  of  factories 
and  workshops  are  points  on  which  the  sub-inspector  might 
receive  valuable  assistance  from  the  certifying  surgeon. 
Beyond  the  limewashing  of  certain  factories,  these  matters 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  with  the  usual 

result.  £  •  1 

A  provision  to  this  effect  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
result  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employed.  I  would 
beg  to  add  that  definite  rules  should  form  part  of  it, 
specifying  the  number  of  cubic  feet  requisite  per  head, 
&c. ;  prohibiting  underground  employment and  generally 
guiding  precisely  the  action  of  the  sub-inspector  and 
surgeon  on  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  requirements. 

7.  Resident  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in 
the  sub-division  under  my  charge  have  been  already  for- 
warded through  Mr.  Inspector  Redgrave. 

IX. — 1.  As  regards — 

1.  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 

2.  The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872, 

3.  The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873, 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

As  regards  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  its 
effects  on  the  education  of  children,  I  consider  we  must 
wait  fully  another  year  before  they  can  be  fairly  estimated. 
As  regards  the  employment  of  children,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  conjointly  with  the  fact  that  the  certifying 
surgeons  are  doing  their  duty  better  of  late,  the  inquisi- 
tions of  the  school  board  officers  have  driven  numbers  of 
children  to  half-time  employment  and  school  attendance 
who  were  previously  making  full  time  surreptitiously  or 
running  about  the  streets  idle. 

A  distinction,  however,  is  observable. 
In  small  places  where  the  mill  hands  are  of  the  same 
class  as  the  rest  of  the  labouring  population,  there  is  very 
little  difficulty,  and  as  soon  as  the  many  schools  now 
rising  are  completed,  the  factory  children  in  such  places 
will  be  placed  in  a  greatly  improved  condition  as  regards 
educational  advantages. 

But  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  mill-workers  form  a 
class  of  themselves,  and  are  even  in  a  great  measure  of  a 
different  race,  the  school  boards  scarcely  yet  seem  to  see 
their  way  to  facing  the  great  difiiculty  of  providing  proper 
schooling  for  a  class  which,  under  snoli  circumstanfcs, 
requires  a  peculiar  treatment. 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  Scotch 
Educational  Department  does  not  see  its  v.'ay  to  sanction 
any  special  school  accommodation  for  factory  children. 

Yet  factory  hours,  and  the  ordinary  school  hours  in 
Scotland,  do  not  suit.  If  factory  children  are  admitted 
into  a  general  school,  other  children  are  at  once  with- 
drawn by  their  parents.  The  teachers  dislike  and  +  dis- 
courage factory  children  on  account  of  the  disarrangement 

*  My  own  opinion  is  that,  if  tlie  surgical  certificate  is  required  at  all, 
it  is  equally  ncctled  for  those  employed  in  small  as  well  as  those 
employed  in  large  works. 

However,  first  of  all  enacting  the  surgical  certificate  to  he,  as  a  rule, 
universal,  an  oxcptinn  might  be  permitted,  allowing  the  Secretai-y  of 
JState  to  dispense  with  it  in  works  where  none  under  14  years  of  age* are 
ever  employed  ;  although  even  this  modification  1  should  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  see  granted. 

t  I  have  over,  known  cases  of  their  using  undue  severity  and  harsh- 
ness to  half-timers,  with  the  object  of  discoui-aging  their  attendance. 


of  their  classes  and  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  school. 
So  that  in  too  many  instances,  in  Scotland,  factory 
cliildren  are  left  to  adventure  schools  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable description,  or  to  schools  little  better,  established 
by  mill-owners. 

In  these  last  I  am  bound  to  report  a  considerable  im- 
provement of  late. 

Several  large  occupiers  have  been  induced  to  interest 
themselves  personally  in  improved  schooling,  have  so  far 
rearranged  their  schools  that  they  have  the  test  of  Govern- 
ment inspection,  with  very  satisfactory  results  even  in  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  the  experiment  has  been 
tried ;  and  I  am  further  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  to 
some  extent,  the  parents  of  half-timers  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered,  and  to  lake  some  trouble 
in  keeping  their  children  steadily  at  a  work  where  a  really 
good  school  is  held. 

But  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the 
great  number  of  children  employed  in  works  within  which 
school  accommodation  is  impossible,  liefore  the  intentions 
of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  1874  can  be  carried  into  proper 
effect. 

X. — Among  other  points  for  consideration  may  he 
suggested  the  foUov/ing  : — 

(1.)  Dangerous  machinery  and  accidents. — The  slip  I 
have  the  honour  to  append*  will  show  the  necessity  for 
even  increased  precautions.  Three  thousand  and  more 
people  were  seriously  injured  in  factories  within  six  months, 
in  too  many  cases  fatally,  and  in  others  tliey  were  maimed 
for  life. 

I.  Under  this  head  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  consider- 
ations : — 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  fencing  machinery 
is  not  quite  as  urgently  required  in  a  workshop  as  in  a 
factory,  or  indeed  in  any  one  kind  of  work  less  than  in 
another. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  one  of  the  protected  classes  is  in- 
jured, whether  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  should  he  or  she 
have  been  illegally  employed, f  without  exception,  both  the 
employer  and  parent,  &c.,  be  prosecuted,  and  a  double  or 
treble  penalty  imposed. 

3.  The  sections  of  the  Acts  respecting  dangerous  ma- 
chinery require  revision  and  re-wording. 

1.  All  dangerous  machinery  should  ])e  fenced,  not  "when 
"  in  motion  for  a  manufacturing  process,"  but  "  during 
"  the  working  hours  of  the  factory  as  per  the  notice  sus- 
"  pended  at  the  entrance  and  signed  by  the  proprietor." 

And  the  words  "  near  to  which  children,  &c.,  are  liable 
"  to  pass,  or  be  employed,"  should  "  be  eliminated." 

2.  It  matters  nothing  to  a  child,  &c.,  if  it  is  killed  or 
maimed  for  life,  if  the  injury  is  done  by  machinery  in 
motion  for  a  manufacturing  process  or  not;  and  the  pro- 
tected classes  are  often,  indirectly,  very  much  injured  by 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  a  husband  or  father. 

3.  Children  and  young  persons  are  naturally  mischievous 
as  well  as  ignorant  of  danger,  and  risk. 

4.  That  an  employer  should  be  required  to  take  this  into 
consideration,  and  guard  against  it  in  every  means  in  his 
power.  This  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  such  labour.  So  long 
therefore  as  any  of  the  p]'otected  classes  are  on  the  pre- 
mises, the  occupier  should  be  held  responsible  for  any 
injury  to  them,  from  machinery  in  motion,  whether  for  a 
manufacturing  process  or  not. 

(2.)  As  regards  the  method  of  legal  procedure  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Acts,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  that 
as  regards  Scotland, — 

1.  Proceedings  should  invariably  be  taken  before  the 
sheriff,  or  sheriff  substitute,  and  not  before  burgh  or  other 
magistrates  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  rule,  a  statement  in  explanation  should  be 
required  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  That  although  proceedings  under  the  form  of  the 
Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864,  are  very  convenient,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  special  provision  should  be  en- 
acted for  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  on  points 
of  law;  such  as  is  allowed,  under  20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  43. 
sec.  2,  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  Scotland 
(Oates,  p.  141,  note  d.) 

*  Accidents  to  persons  at  work.— The  accidents  reported  to  the 
inspectors  under  the  Factory  and  "Workshoj)  Acts  in  the  half-year 
ending  with  October  1874  caused  injuries  to  as  many  as  5,627  persons 
employed— 3,71.1  ui;i1r:;  .-lud  OOS  females.  There  were  165  persons  killed— 
namely,  121  adults,  ;y/ .\ouiig  persons,  tud  7  children.  Amputation  of 
an  arm  or  hand  was  caused  in  57  instances,  and  in  34.6  part  of  a  limb 
was  amputated ;  there  were  129  cases  in  which  the  injury  was  a  fracture 
of  limbs  or  hones  of  tlie  trunk,  136  fractures  of  hand  or  foot,  171  injuries 
to  head  or  :ace.  I'he  remaining  2,G23  cases  were  other  injuries  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  prevent  a  return  to  work  within  forty-eight  hours. 

t  Certilying  surgeons  should  in  all  cases  where  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  this  point,  be  required  to  state  it  in  theii-  report 
of  the  SjCcident. 
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On  the  above  heads  I  beg  to  quote  Mr.  P.  Fraser,  sheriff 
of  Renfrewshire,  "  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,"  pp.  389- 
390;  cf.  also  pp.  481-482:— 

"  Under  the  prior  statutes,  the  court  l)eforc  which  com- 
"  ])laints  for  infraction  of  the  law  could  he  brought  were 
"  justices  of  the  peace;  but,  by  the  Act  of  1871,  complaints 
"  may  now  be  brought  before  the  sheriff,  not  as  justice  of 
"  the  peace,  but  as  sheriff ;  and  tlius  the  parties  may  have 
"  the  benefit  of  a  judgment  by  one  trained  to  the  interpre- 
"  tation  of  the  law.  Under  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  43., 
"  justices  in  England,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  must 
"  (as  to  a  point  of  law)  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  a 
"  superior  court,  and  thus  an  autlioritative  decision,  which 
"  will  guide  the  justices  throughout  all  England,  may  be 
"  obtained.  There  is  no  similar  provision  in  the  Summary 
"  Procedure  Act,  i8(i4.  The  justices  in  each  county  ad- 
"  minister  the  law  according  to  their  o^vn  particular  views, 
"  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  them,  except  to  the  quarter 
"  sessions."  Nor  is  there  any  "  appeal  from  the  sheriff  to 
"  the  suoreme  court,  nor  from  the  sheriif  substitute  to  the 
"  sheriff.  Ii  is  nigh  tune  that  this  state  of  the  law  should 
"  be  changed,  and  that  when  any  difficulty  occurs,  the  in- 
"  ferior  magistrate  who  has  to  construe  the  Acts,  involving 
"  its  they  do  heavy  penalties,  should  have  an  opportunity 
"  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court." 

3.  To  this  end  it  is  further  necessary  that  cither  party 
should  have  the  right  to  require  that  the  evulence  should 
be  recorded. 

At  present  this  cannot  be  done.  "  Unless  the  special 
"  statute  confers  an  express  right  to  demand  the  record,  it 
"  cannot  be  insisted  on  :"  cf.  Summary  Procedure  Act, 
sec.  Hi,  and  P.  Fraser  p.  488,  note  [a). 

4.  I  beg  further  to  submit,  that  if  sub-inspectors  are 
required,  as  now,  to  conduct  cases  in  court  against  pro- 
fessional agents,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  through  a 
short  course  of  instruction  in  the  forms  of  procedure,  the 
rules  of  the  court,  laws  of  evidence,  &c,;  and  be  provided 
with  a  manual  on  the  subject,  and  also  with  printed  forms 
for  complaint ;  citation  of  witnesses,  &c. 

Certifying  surgeons  ;  sub-division,  counties  north  and 
east  of  Forth. 

John  Alexander,  Wick. 

David  Arrott,  M.D.,  Arbroath. 

Thos.  Andrew,  Donne,  Stirling. 

G.  W.  Absolon.  M.D.,  Perth. 

D.  Archibald,  M.D.,  St.  Andrew's. 

Thos.  Brown,  M.D.,  Dunblane,  Stirling. 

John  lialfour,  M.D.,  Leven,  Fifeshire. 

Jas.  M.  Bell,  M.D.,  King's  Kettle,  Fifeshire. 

Robt.  Bartholomew,  M.D.,  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire. 

J,  Burr,  M.D.,  Fyvie,  Aberdeen. 

G.  Butchardt,  M.l),,  Almond  Bank,  Perth. 

—  Blair,  Ceres,  Cupar,  Fife. 

A.  Gran,  Tarland,  Aberdeenshire. 

John  Clayton,  Banff. 

D.  Carmichael,  M.D.,  Buckie,  Banffshire. 

R.  Cowie,  M.D.,  Lerwick,  Shetland. 

Jas.  Cooper,  M.D.,  Old  Deer,  Mintlaw. 

John  Christie,  Cothal,  Fintray,  Aberdeen. 

John  Constable,  M.D.,  Leuchars,  Cu]iar,  Fife. 

Samuel    Davidson,  M.D.,  Meikle  Wartle,  i>Jcwseat, 

Aberdeen. 
Henry  Douglas,  M.D.,  Dunfermline. 
R.  Dickson,  Carnoustie,  Dundee. 
AV.  H.  Dewar,  M.D.,  Kirkcaldy. 
G.  Duff,  M.D.,  Elgin. 

Wm.  J.  Dickson,  M.D.,  Auchtermuchty,  Fifeshire. 
Wm.   Erskine,   M.D.,   Kincardine-on-Fortii,  Clack- 
mannan. 

George  Grey,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 

David  Greig,  M.D.,  Dundee. 

A.  C.  Grieve,  Fraserburgh. 

Wm.  A.  Gavin,  Strichen,  Mintlaw,  Aberdeen. 

Vacant,  Portsoy. 

James  (lairdner,  M.D.,  Crieff. 

yi.  H.  Goodenough,  Newburgh,  Fifesliire. 

Jos.  Henderson,  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire. 

Harry  D.  Hay,  Leslie,  Fifesliire. 

John  G.  Innes,  Forres. 

Wm.  S.  Irvine,  M.D.,  Craigatin,  Pitlochry. 

Patrick  Jamieson,  Peterhead. 

Wm.  Kidd,  Alyth. 

Alex.  D.  Keith,  M.B.,  Aboyne,  hy  Aberdeen. 
Wm.  Lyon,  Peterculter,  Aberdeen. 
Robert  Lowe,  M.l).,  Cupar  Angus 
G.  Laing,  M.D.,  'J'ayport,  Fifeshire. 
Jas.  K.  Lennox,  M.l).,  Lochee,  Dundee. 
Thos.  Leitch  Logie  Almond,  Perthshire. 
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Fredk.  Lewins,  M.D.,  Bervie. 

A.  J.  Macarthur,  M.D.,  Anstruther. 

L.  M.  Matheson,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye 

A.  S.  Maclagan-Wedderlnirn,  Forfar. 

Chas.  J.  Mill,  Kirriemuir. 

Robert  Munro,  M.B.,  Kinross. 

D.  Mackay,  M.D.,  Inverness. 

Win.  Menzies,  M.D.,  Aberfddj-. 

Wm.  Maclntyre,  Fortingall,  Perthshire. 

(Jeorge  MacDonald,  Markinch. 

John  MacLaren,  M.D.,  Blairg  owrie. 

Alex-.  R.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Fort  Rose,  Inverness 

J.  Murray,  M.D.,  Tochry,  Dunkeld. 

James  MacHardy,  Banchory-Teman,  Aberdeen. 

Jas.  W.  Reid-Mackie.  Cupar,  Fife. 

John  Mackie,  Brechin. 

Wm.  Marshall,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire. 

J.  P.  Mclntyre,  M.D.,  Callander. 

A.  Paterson,  M.D.,''Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirling. 

Alex.  Profeit,  Nethertowic,  Aberd  cen  shire. 

J.  Poison,  M.D.,  Friockheim,  Arbroath. 

Wm.  Paterson,  M.D.,  Inverury,  Aberdeenshire. 

James  Reid,  M.D.,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire. 

John  Robertson,  Stanley,  Perth. 

James  Reid,  Ballater,  Aberdeenshire. 

J.  Robertson,  Buckhaven,  Fifeshire. 

James  Syme,  M.D.,  Alloa. 

John  M.  Strachan,  M.D.,  Dollar. 

Henry  Steele,  M.D.,  Montrose. 

Wm.  C.  Saunders,  Dundee. 

John  Grant  Smith,  Thurso. 

Robert  Turner,  M.D.,  Keith. 

James  T.  Thom,  M.D.,  Stonehaven. 

James  Tod,  Killin,  Perthshire. 

A.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Invergordon. 

Robt.  Todd,  M.D.,  Dysart. 

Francis  Troup,  M.D.,  Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire. 

J.  Vass,  M.D.,  Tain. 

Jas.  Will,  M.D.,  Aberdeen. 

G.  Wilson,  M.D..  Huntly. 

G.  Will,  Cruden,  Ellon. 

Jas.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Crumlet  Bank,  Old  Meldrum. 

Edward  A.  Watson,  East  Wemyss,  Fifeshire. 

James  Walker,  Carnarron,  Alfoi-d. 

J.  Watson  Wemyss,  M.l).,  Brouglity  Ferry,  Dundee. 

James  Wyllie,  Errol,  Perthshire. 

Andrew  Wallace,  Turriff. 

John  Young,  Dunning,  Perthshire. 

James  Young,  Metliven,  Perthshire. 

Wm.  Yeats,  Bankfoot,  Perthsliire. 

Vacant,  Auchterarder. 

Note. — The  above  list  has  been  completed  as  accurately 
as  j)ossible,  but  it  is  likely  that  vacancies  may  have 
occurred  in  some  of  the  smaller  jilaces  which  li'ave  not 
been  notified. 

The  addresses  have  all  lieen  \  erified  by  the  Postal  Guide, 
and  will  be  sufficient  with  the  addition  to  each  of  the 
letters  N.B. 

ROBEIIT  W.  CULLEN, 

Suli-Iiispcctor  of  Factories, 

6tli  May  18/5. 


(40.) — From  Sub-Inspector  Captain  May. 

I.  — I  M'as  appointed  sub-inspector  of  factories  on  22nd 
July  1S()1,  and  served  for  three  years  in  the  district  of 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  whence  I  was  removed  to  that  which, 
with  certain  modifications,  is  now  under  my  charge. 

II.  — My  present  district  comprises  parts  of  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are — 

Act  of 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries,  earthenware    -  1864 

Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and  Leek,  silk    -  18/4 

New  Mills,  cotton  -  -  -  -  1874 

North  Staffordshire,  iron,  bricks,  and  tiles  1867 

Stafford  and  Stone,  boots  and  shoes         -  1867 

Number  of  Factories. 

Act  of  1864. 

Earthenware    -  -  .  -  'S3l 

Fustian  cutting  -  -  -  13 

Paper  staining  -  -  -  -  2 

Total    -  346 


1. 
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FACTORY  ANr>  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Act  of  1867. 

Letter-press  printers  - 
Bookbinders    -  -  " 

Paper  mills      -  -  " 

Glass  works     -  -  ■ 

Iron  mills 

Blast  furnaces  -  -  " 

Other  metal  works 

Boots  and  shoes 

Breweries        -  "  " 

Miscellaneous  - 

Total  - 

Acts  of  1867  and  1870, 
Print  works 

Bleach  works   -  -  ■ 

Dye  works       -  -  ■ 

Warehouses     -  -  - 

Total  - 

Acts  of  1867  -Mid  1871. 
Brick  and  tile  works  - 


68 
5 
9 
5 
15 
13 
81 
24 
8 
11 

239 


5 
15 
2 

28 


Act  of  1874, 


Cotton  - 
Hemp  - 
Silk  - 
Flax  - 
Horsehair 
Wool  - 
Mixed  goods  - 


49 
2 

210 
2 

1 


Total 


Abstract. 


Act  of  1864  - 
Act  of  1867  - 
Acts  of  1867  and  1870 
Acts  of  1867  and  1871 
Act  of  1874  - 


Total  number  of  factories 


NuMBEE  OF  Workshops. 
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I  cannot  give  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workshops  in  my  district ;  but  there  are,  I  think,  not  fewer 
than  2,600  in  the  principal  towns. 

III. — Factories  under  Act  of  1874. — The  ordinary  hours 
of  work  are  between  6  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  in  summer,  and 
from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  winter.  On  Saturday  from 
6  to  1. 

In  Leek,  however,  the  hours  are,  all  the  year  round, 
between  ().3()  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.,  with  one  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals,  and  from  6  to  1  on  Saturday,  with  half  an  hour 
for  a  meal ;  or  a  total  of  54  hours  per  week. 

Some  few,  principally  weaving  establishments,  work 
between  7  and  6.30. 

Earthenware  works. — Hours  of  work  from  6  to  6,  with 
one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
factories  work  between  7  and  7  in  the  winter.  In  busy 
seasons,  this  proportion  might  be  increased  to  20  per  cent. 

Overtime. — Overtime  is  worked  principally  in  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  and  in  milliners'  workshops.  The  extent  of 
it  is  not  very  considerable,  but  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  restrict  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  practicable,  to  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether. 

Considering  that  overtime  has  been  abolished  by  the  Act 
of  1874,  and  has  never  been  granted  under  that  of  1864,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  need  be  retained  anywhere 
exce]3t  in  open-air  brickyards. 

IV.— I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  a 
Government  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  so  far  as  to 
prevent  cruelty  and  injury  to  the  labourer ;  but  that  it  is 
neither  its  duty  nor  its  right  to  restrict  them  any  farther. 
Hours  of  work  still  shorter  may  be  agreeable  and,  in  some 
sense,  advantageous  to  the  worker ;  but  they  should  be  the 
result  of  arrangement  between  him  and  his  employer,  and 
would  depend  on  the  state  of  trade,  labour  supply,  &c. 

I  consider  that  this  cruelty  and  injury  point  would  be 
reached,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  Acts  of  1864, 
1867, 1870,  and  1871,  if  slightly  amended  :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  an  average  of  five  hours  of  work  per  day  for  children, 
and  10  hours  for  young  persons  and  women,  is  neither  so 
cruel  nor  so  injurious  as  to  require  further  legislative 
reduction.    I  say  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  injurious,  because 


the  point  I  speak  of  must  always  be  rather  difficult  of 
definition  ;  and  other  powerful  considerations  come  in,  to 
check  our  interference,  unless  its  necessity  be  very  clearly 
established. 

For  instance,  the  well-being,  nay,  even  the  livelihood  of 
the  worker  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  his  trade,  which 
may  be  seriously  impaired  by  unnecessary  restrictions. 
The  injury  resulting  to  some  branches  of  the  iron  trade, 
notably  to  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames,  from  the  action  of 
the  trades  unions,  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  though 
proceeding  from  interference  in  another  quarter.  "  We 
"  might  as  well  be  worked  to  death  as  clemmed  to  death," 
said  a  workman  once  to  me. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  boys  ;  I  would  not  lower  the  age, 
i.e.,  18,  for  unrestricted  labour,  because  in  many  instances 
the  stripling  of  16  is  less  able  to  bear  excessive  work  than 
the  boy  of  13  or  14 ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  average  of  10  hours  a  day  can  be  considered  exces- 
sive labour  for  a  youth  who,  in  a  short  time,  will  be  willing 
to  make,  and  considered  capable  of  making  unlimited 
time. 

Taking  into  account,  further,  the  number  of  holidays 
now  given  or  taken  in  most  trades,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  dull  seasons,  during  which  the  actual  hours  of 
work  are  far  below  those  which  are  now  legal,  the  imjjroved 
and  improving  sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  and  the 
universal  enforcement  of  the  weekly  half-holiday  (which 
ought  never  to  commence  later  than  2  p.m.),  I  do  not  re- 
commend the  extension  of  the  Act  of  1874  to  any  other 
industry  except  that  of  fustian  cutting,  which,  although 
under  the  Act  of  1864,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

The  earthenware  manufacture,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  my  district,  is  specially  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
trade.  During  the  ten  years  for  which  they  have  been  under 
the  law,  I  do  not  think  that  much  more  than  an  average 
of  f-time  has  been  made  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and 
it  would,  I  think,  be  a  hardship  to  masters  and  servants 
alike,  if  any  further  reduction  of  time  were  made  com- 
pulsory during  the  rare  seasons  of  activity. 

Very  few  females  are  employed,  in  my  district,  in  any  of 
the  trades  specified  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1867,  except  in 
bookbinding  and  the  manufacture  of  ])aper  and  tobacco, 
in  neither  of  which  do  I  consider  the  present  usual  hours 
excessive,  except  under  permanent  modification  14,  which 
might  be  repealed  without  hardship. 

Again,  the  employment  of  half-timers  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  specified  trades,  and  is  impossible  in  those,  such  as 
iron  mills,  where  night  work  is  indispensable. 

The  only  provisions,  therefore,  of  the  Act  of  18/4  which 
could  seriously  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  most  of  the  trades 
specified  in  that  of  1867,  would  be  those  which  reduce  the 
hours  of  work  for  male  young  persons,  and  impose  an  edu- 
cational test  on  young  persons  up  to  14  years  of  age. 

Half-time  labour  being  practically  denied  to  many  of 
these  trades,  the  application  of  the  educational  test  would 
affect  them  far  more  seriously  than  it  does  those  in  which 
half-timers  are  available.  It  would  mean,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  that  they  should  employ  at  present  no  hands 
under  14  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  education,  I  cannot  consider  this  desirable. 

The  hours  of  work  for  male  young  persons  are  already 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  1874,  in  many  trades,  by  trade 
arrangement ;  but  I  cannot  advocate  any  compulsory  re- 
duction of  the  hours  now  legal  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and 
1867.  I  would  recommend,  rather,  that,  the  hours  of 
labour  having  been  legally  reduced,  as  1  think  they  now 
have  been,  below  what  I  have  called  "  cruelty  point,"  the 
limits  between  which  they  may  be  taken  should  be  more 
rigidly  fixed,  especially  in  workshops,  and  that  any  farther 
reduction  should  be  effected  by  mutual  consent  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  in  trades  or  towns,  or  single  esta- 
blishments. Of  such  reduction  below  the  legal  point,  the 
department  would  take  no  cognizance;  and  it  would  be 
competent  for  any  manufacturer  usually  working  the  re- 
duced hours,  to  work  at  any  time  ujj  to  the  limit,  thus 
virtually  making  overtime.  The  ironfounders  and  ma- 
chinists throughout  my  district,  many  of  the  boot  manu- 
facturers of  Stafi'ord,  and  the  silk  throwsters  of  Leek  are 
now  thus  working  less  hours  than  are  allowed  by  their 
respective  laws  ;  but  I  would  not  on  that  account  reduce 
the  legal  hours  to  their  self-imposed  limits. 

There  should,  I  think,  be  one  law  for  factories  and  work- 
shops, retaining  the  latter  title  for  establishments  employing 
no  more  than  five  or  possibly  10  hands.  It  would  seem 
absurd  to  apply  the  term  "  factory  "  to  a  cottage  with  a 
man  and  two  children  working  in  it. 

Certain  relaxations  might  be  allowed  in  workshops. 
Registers,  for  example,  which  in  my  opinion  are  indispens- 
able in  larger  places,  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
smaller,  as  might  also  surgical  certificates,  provided  that 
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copies  of  registers  were  required,  as  I  tliink  they  should 
be,  from  all  workers  under  16  years  of  age.  But  the  main 
provisions  of  the  law,  those  referring,  for  instance,  to  the 
hours  of  work,  might  and  should  be  the  same  in  all  places 
not  requiring  special  modifications. 

The  rigid  limits  fixed  for  tlie  commencement  and  close 
of  the  day's  work  by  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  were  found  neces- 
sary to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law,  and  the  wide  limits 
allowed  under  the  Workshops  Act,  1867,  render  its  en- 
forcement almost  impossible.  I  consider  that  the  choice 
of  hours  between  6  and  6  and  7  and  7,  granted  under  the 
Act  of  1874  would  be  found  sufficient  in  all  factories  and 
workshops,  and  that  the  weekly  half-holiday  ought  always 
to  commence  not  later  than  2  p.m. 

V.  — It  was  intended,  I  believe,  that  all  manufacturing 
industries  not  previously  under  regulation,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Acts  of  1867.  Some  few,  however,  have  been 
excluded  by  the  obsciirity  of  the  word  "  article  "  and  by  a 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  which  re- 
moved open-air  manufactories  from  the  list  of  "  factories." 
'I'he  only  example  of  such  exclusion  in  my  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  lime,  in  which  many  persons,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  children,  are  employed  near 
Buxton. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hours  of  work  of  females  and 
young  persons  employed  in  shojis  are  often  excessive  and 
require  regulation ;  but  I  would  leave  it  to  those  better 
accjuainted  with  the  conditions  of  their  labour  to  offer  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject. 

A  number  of  females  and  young  persons  are  employed 
on  coal-pit  banks  and  round  ironstone  mines,  as  drivers, 
pickers,  &c.  There  is  some  obscurity,  which  requires  re- 
moval, as  to  the  jjosition  which  these  persons  occupy  under 
the  Mines  Act  or  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts. 

The  Bakehouse  Act  is,  I  fear,  xevy  imperfectly  admi- 
nistered ;  and  many  complaints,  as  the  Commissioners  are 
doubtless  aware,  have  recently  been  made  as  to  the  continued 
employment  of  "  climbing  boys." 

Inland  Navigation. — I  trust  that  the  condition  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  canal  boats  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  On  this  subject, 
which  has  been  under  my  notice  for  several  years,  I  hope 
to  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  the  Commissioners  a 
special  report  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

VI.  — I  know  of  only  three  defects  in  the  half-time 
system  in  factories. 

The  first  is  that  children  working  in  morning  and  after- 
noon sets  can  legally  make  all  their  attendances  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  getting  longer  work  and  shorter  schooling. 

The  second  is  that  children  are  not  bound  to  attend  re- 
cognised elementary  schools. 

These  evils  are  remedied,  the  former  incidentally,  and  the 
latter  expressly,  under  the  Act  of  1 874 ;  but  they  still  e.xist 
under  all  the  other  Acts. 

The  third  defect  which,  unfortunately,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Act  of  1874,  is  that 
children  are  allowed  to  work  and  attend  school  on  alter- 
nate days.  This  arrangement  is  in  my  opinion  most 
objectionable,  and  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  half-time 
system.  A  full  day's  work  is  a  severe  strain  on  a  child, 
and  a  full  day's  schooling  is  not  much  less  so  ;  whereas  a 
half  day  of  each  is  comparatively  unfelt. 

The  school  system  of  the  Workshops  Act  is  altogether 
inefficient.  I  would  enact,  for  factories  and  workshops 
alike,  that  all  children  attend  a  publicly  recognised  school, 
where  accessible,  each  day,  either  laefore  or  after  noon  ;  the 
morning  and  afternoon  attendances  to  alternate  week  by 
week ;  the  inspectors  having  power  to  sanction  the  alter- 
nate day  system,  to  meet  individual  cases  of  extreme  dis- 
tance from  school,  &c. 

VII.  — The  Factory  Department  now  suffers  in  efficiency 
for  want  of  one  responsible  chief,  under  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Without  such  a  chief,  uniformity  in  the  construction 
and  administration  of  the  law  is  impossible. 

The  staff  ought,  I  think,  to  he  constituted  as  follows  : — 

1.  One  chief  of  the  department,  who  might  be  styled 
Comptroller,  with  a  secretary  and  clerks.  The  secretary 
ought  probably  to  have  had  some  experience  in  inspection. 

2.  Two  or  more  assistant  comptrollers,  with  their  head 
quarters  in  London ;  their  duties  Ijeing  to  assist  the  comp- 
troller while  there  and  to  visit  the  districts,  under  his 
instructions,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  assisting  the 
inspectors,  obtaining  information,  &c. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  (now  styled  sub- 
inspectors),  reporting  to  the  comptroller. 

4.  Local  "  inspectors  of  workshops,"  (who  might,  per- 
haps, for  distinction  be  better  styled  ''  workshop  visitors") 
in  the  principal  towns  and  industrial  districts,  reporting  to 
the  inspectors. 


_  The  employment  of  local  inspectors  is,  I  think,  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  enforcement  cf  the  law  in  such  places 
as  are  now  termed  workshops,  unless  the  number  of  sub- 
inspectors  of  factories  were  very  largely  increased,  at  much 
greater  -eost.  I  have  seen  the  successful  work  of  such 
officers  in  several  towns  in  my  district,  and  can  state  without 
hesitation  that  the  result  has  been  far  more  satisfactory 
than  it  could  be  without  their  agency. 

VIII.  — The  surgical  certificate  is,  of  course,  very  unreli- 
able, compared  with  a  birth  register,  as  a  proof  of  age.  The 
legal  ages  for  employment  are  now  so  various  in  difPerent 
trades  that  it  has  become  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
them.  The  ages  which  have  to  be  determined  at  present 
are  8,  .9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  16.  A  certifying  surgeon 
has  really  no  legal  power  to  certify  a  child  or  young  person 
for  any  of  these  ages,  except  8,  1 1,  and  13.  The  inspectors 
have,  legally  speaking,  to  determine  the  other  ages,  though 
the  surgeon's  declaration  that  a  child  is  under  any  specified 
age  is  prima  facia  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  case  of  proceedings 
being  taken. 

I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  a  copy  of  birth  or  baptismal 
register  should  be  required  in  every  case,  in  factories,  work- 
shops, and  elsewhere,  as  a  condition  of  labour  for  children 
and  young  persons.  These  copies  should  be  on  parchment 
or  other  durable  material ;  should  be  obtainable  at  small 
cost,  and  renewable  without  cost,  if  worn  out  and  returned  ; 
and  should  be  registered  and  kept  for  inspection  at  every 
place  of  employment.  The  educational  certificate,  required 
under  the  Act  of  1874,  should  be  attached  to  them,  and 
kept  and  registered  in  the  same  manner. 

But  the  medical  examination  could  not  well  be  dispensed 
with,  as  a  test  of  physical  fitness.  The  cursory  examina- 
tion which  can  be  given  l)y  inspectors  to  the  children  in 
large  factories  would  be  an  inefficient  substitute.  A  jieri- 
odical  medical  examination  of  all  the  children  in  a  factory 
might  answer  the  purpose ;  ljut  the  preliminary  examination, 
when  honestly  carried  out,  seems  to  me  so  valuable,  in  pre- 
venting in  some  trades  a  recurrence  to  the  employment 
of  unfit  persons,  which  it  has  rendered  comparatively  rare, 
that  I  cannot  take  on  myself  to  advise  its  abolition. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  certifying  surgeons  is 
often  very  valuable,  outside  their  immediate  duties  ;  their 
weekly  visits  conducing  much  to  the  observance  of  the  law, 
especially  now  when  the  sul>inspector's  visits  are  less 
frequent. 

_  I  have  already  suggested  (question  4),  that  surgical  cer- 
tificates and  registration  might  be  dispensed  with  in  small 
estabhshments,  to  be  known  as  workshops ;  but  the  certifi- 
cate should  always  be  required  where  copies  of  register 
cannot  be  obtained. 

The  plan  of  granting  surgical  certificates  in  large  num- 
bers, elsewhere  than  at  the  factory,  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  lead,  I  think,  to  much  ])ersonation. 
The  privilege  in  this  respect  now  granted  to  small  occupiers 
might,  however,  be  continued. 

The  amount  of  fee  payable  ought  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

Resident  addresses  of  certifying  surgeons  in  my  district : 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq.,  Burslem,  Stoke. 

Dr.  Arlidge,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

W.  H.  Folker,  Esq,,  Hanley,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

G.  C.  Holt,  Esq.,  Lawton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Dr.  Fernie,  Stone,  Stafford. 

J.  J.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Leek,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

W.  Acton,  Esq.,  Newcastle,  Stafford. 

S.  H.  Warren,  Esq.,  Sutbury,  Burton. 

Dr.  Davis,  Tean,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

R.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

R.  D.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Ashbourne. 

Dr.  Greenslade,  Rocester,  Ashbourne. 

Dr.  Greatrex,  Kidsgrove,  Stoke. 

Dr.  H.  Day,  Stafford. 

George  Lowe,  Esq.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Dr.  Beales,  Congleton. 

J.  C.  Lindop,  Esq.,  Newport,  Salop. 

G.  P.  Flaslam,  Esq.,  Market  Drayton. 

H.  M.  Fernie,  Esq.,  Macclesfield. 
Jno.  Howe,  Esq.,  Marple,  Stockport. 
Dr.  Bennett,  Chapel  le  Frith,  Stockport. 
W.  P.  Shipton,  Esq.,  Buxton. 

IX.  — The  co-operation  of  school  boards  and  their  officers 
has  been  most  valuabe  to  me  in  some  districts ;  but  in 
others  it  has  not  been  rendered,  and  in  one,  Macclesfield,  it 
has  been  definitively  refused.  This  co-operation  should  be 
universal  and  systematic,  under  instructions  from  the  cliiefs 
of  departments. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1872,  and 
the  Factory  and  Workshojfs  Acts  leads  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods to  much  difficulty,  hardship,  and  dissatisfaction. 
Boys  over  12  years  of  age  may  be  employed  full  time, 
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underground  ;  whereas  in  an  adjoining  iron  null  they  can- 
not thus  work  till  13.  Children,  therefore,  when  rejected 
at  an  iron  mill  on  account  of  age,  are  at  once  sent  to  far 
more  unsuitable  work  underground.     ,  ,  . 

I  particularly  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  in  answering 
these  questions  I  am  writing  strictly  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  am  aware  that  different  conditions  can  be  found 
elsewhere;  and  the  gentlemen  in  other  districts  may  pro- 
bably express  different  opinions. 

Sam.  W.  May, 
Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

Congleton,  8  June  1875. 


(41.)  From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  R.  E.  T.  Oram. 

I  _I  'have  been  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  14  years, 
having  been  appointed  in  1860  to  the  Oldham  and  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  subdivision,  and  I  subsequently  took  charge 
of  the  Manchester  district,  together  with  portions  of  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  previous  to  my  transfer  to  the 
metropolis. 

11.— My  present  district  comprises  portions  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  Hertford,  including  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  metropoHs,  St.  Alban's,  Ware,  and  Hertford. 

It  contains  1,658  factories,  and  6,307  workshops  m  the 
visitation,  of  which  I  have  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
junior  sub-inspectors. 

There  are  about — 

50  works  under  the  Act  of  1874,  all  with  two  or  three 

exceptions  being  very  small. 
76  works  under  the  Act  of  1864,  viz. : — 

50  earthenware,  including  the  tobacco  pipe  manu- 
facture. 

3  percussion  cap  and  cartridge  manufactures. 
13  lucifer  match  manufactories. 
10  paper  staining  works. 
1,532  works  under  the  Act  of  1867  and  the  amending 
Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  including  as  follows  :— 


Letterpress  printers  .  -  -  403 

Bookbinders         .  .  .  -  223 

Metal  manufactures,  including  engineers, 

foundries  of  all  sorts     -  -  -  340 

Iron  shipbuilders  ----!) 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha  nips  -  7 

Paper  mill  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Glass  works  (very  small  with  one  excep- 
tion)     -  -  -  -  -  16 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factories  -  -  112 

Bleach  and  dye  works,  printworks,  makers 

up,  and  packers  and  finishers    -  -  100 

Manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel,  employ- 
ing above  50  persons     -  -  -  108 

Chemical  works,  employing  above  50  per- 
sons      -  -  -  -  -  32 

Manufactures  connected  with  food,  employ- 
ing above  50  persons     -  -  -  50 

Manufactures  connected  with  building,  em- 
ploying above  50  persons  -  -  9 

Paper  manufactures,  including  envelopes, 
paper  boxes,  paper  colouring,  &c.,  em- 
ploying above  50  persons  -  -  50 

Ship  and  boat  builders  and  repairing  yards, 

employing  above  50  persons      -  -  .9 

Miscellaneous       -  -  -  -  63 

Total       -  -  1,532 


The  6,307  workshops  under  the  Workshops  Act  include 
more  or  less  the  numerous  trades  mentioned  in  the  Post 
Office  London  Trades  Directory,  but  mostly  consist  of  works 
where,  under  10  persons  are  employed  and  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  different  branches  of  wearing 
apparel,  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood,  machine 
rulers,  hrickmakers,  lucifer  raatcli-box  makers  ;  and  in  the 
country  districts,  straw  plaiting,  the  two  latter  being  in  my 
division,  with  very  exceptions,  done  by  the  families  without 
others  being  employed. 

III. — Mr.  Redgrave  prepared  the  following  table  (see  his 
report  published  iu  March  1870,  page  3G)  applicable  to 
employments  in  my  district  from  information  collected  by 
Mr.  Whymper,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  myself,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  alteration  in  the  hours  of  work  since. 


Trade. 

Time  of 
beginning 
Work. 

Closing 
Time  on 
Saturday. 

Number  of 
Hours 
worltGcl 
weekly. 

Artincial  tlowtjr  makGrs  - 

0  oc  y 

2  &  4 

Artificial  teeth  makers 

9 

2 

51 

33isciiit  makers      -  - 

8 

1 

Bookbinders 

8 

2,  3,  4 

58^  &  GO 

Braid,  manufacturers 

o 

2 

56  &  60 

Brassfounders 

6 

2 

t  *7  1 

Boot     and  shoemakers 

8 

2  to  3 

56 

/  w  n  nlpdfi  1  o  1 
r  \V J-HJlCBtllL. J* 

Brass  finishers 

6 

2 

60 

Bncklayers 

6 

1 

56i 

Bellfounders 

6  &  7 

2 

hl\ 

Box  makers  (fancy) 

8 

4 

60 

Brushmakers 

O 

1 

^tn 

Cabinet  makers      -  - 

Various. 

Various. 

DO 

Coppersmiths        —  - 

o 

1 

Carpenters  -          -  - 

Q 

Cedar  pencils  makers 

J  b.    6  1 

1    W   ft  1 
VV  .  o  J 

8 

2 

60. 

L'jg'ar  makers,  Jews 

XT 

No  work. 

50 

J,                other  firms  - 
Collar  makers  (linen) 

Q 

O 

"I      Qr  A 

O  CC  V 

2  oC  4 

Collar  makers  (paper) 

1,  3,  4 

OD,  OB,  &  00 

Clothiers  (wholesale)  - 

o.ou  ano. 

2 

4.0,  482,  CC 

various. 

various. 

v^oioui'  printers  ~ 

Q 

o 

J,  CC  'i 

CC      col  Or 
OD,  00^,  (V 

fin 

ulockmakers  (wnolesale)  - 

7  oc  o 

2 

58 

Cardboard  makers  " 

8 

2 

Comb  makers 

6 

1 

Ob  oc  bU 

Cocoa  manufacturers 

8 

2 

57^ 

Engineers,  &c. 

6 

1 

K     1    0-  col 

ob^  &  00^ 

Envelope  manufacturers 

Q     fir  Q 

Electrotypers 

8.30 

2 

KQ  1 
583 

Eirewood  manufacturers  — 

Q 
O 

A 

f^Ci  ftr  Art 

Ermge  and  tassel  makers 

8 

0  /  7>  cC  b  U 

Grlovers      -           -  - 

8.30 

n 
/i 

Glass  blowers 

OU 

Gold    and    silver  thread 

G 

2 

58:V 

manufacturers. 

jiatLei  s  - 

oy 

11 1  L     IUlII  . 

TV           -                          ^  t 

India-ruDber  manutacturers 

b 

f»7i  Mr  f\Q 

Letterpress  printers 

Q 

O 

<  J  I)  o£  u  U 

Lithographers 

8 

GO. 

Locksmiths 

r  Q  a 
J  b.    6  1 

I   VV .  o  J 

2 

60 

JVlilitary  small  arms 

3  30 

GO 

ivieiai  nailing  miiis 

A 

Art 
OU 

Milliners  and  dressmakers  - 

8 

4- 

r  Q  1    Or  P.rx 

*)02  ou 

Painters     -          -  - 

C 

1 

J.  tiptfl  COlOUIiila  — 

2 

r,ql 

Plate  glass  makers  - 

Uncertain. 

2 

48 

Grinders,    smoothers,  and 

polishers. 

(J 

58;V 

Perfumers  -           ~  ~ 

Q 

O 

'->  i  •) 

Pianoforte  makers  - 

n 
O 

1 

Shipbuilders  (iron) 

G 

1 
L 

Shipwrights 

J  6 

1  Wintei 

1 

:  daylighi 

to  dusk. 

Saw  mills  - 

G 

1 

Shoemakers  (machinists) 

Q 

o 

1 

Silver  plate  manufacturers  - 

Q 
O 

1 

c)o  ci/  ou 

Smiths  and  fitters  - 

6 

1 
1 

Silversmiths 

8  lSc  9 

1 

49  &  50 

iinroil  makers 

6 

1 

r  A 

bU 

Type  founders 

/  S.  6.30  \ 
1  W.  8  J 

1.30  &  4 

57  &  58i 

Tailors  (women)  - 

8 

4 

5C 

Wholesale  manufacturing 

8 

4 

56  Sc  58 

stationers. 

White  lead  manufacturers  - 

G 

2 

CO 

In  all  the  small  workshops  employing  only  a  few  hands 
on  "  slop  work  "  they  remain  at  work  so  long  as  the  law 
jjermits. 

In  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  residences  from 
the  places  of  employment,  and  in  addition  in  some  cases 
on  account  of  the  class  of  hands  employed,  most  of  the 
factories  in  London  do  not  commence  work  until  8  o'clock, 
and  in  some  cases  until  9.  Permission  has  been  granted 
for  them  to  work  from  8  to  8  instead  of  from  6  to  6. 

Letterpress  printers  and  bookbinders  avail  themselves  of 
the  modifications  when  pressed  by  orders,  but  men  and 
male  young  persons  being  paid  "time  and  a  half"  when 
working  overtime  the  letterpress  printers  only  work  over- 
time when  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  bookbinders  avoid 
it  so  far  as  practicable  on  account  of  the  expense. 
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A  bookbintler  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  ol)liged  to 
work  overtime  about  70  evenin<js  in  the  year  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  get  tlie  hands  to  come  until  9 
o'clock. 

lJuring  the  past  and  present  year  we  have  received  the 
following  applications  to  work  overtime  for  a  limiteil 
number  of  days  during  the  busy  season  : — 


Manufacturers  of  wearer  a]>parel  -           -  19 

Fancy  box  manufacturers       -  -          -  7 

Valentines,   Christmas   cards,  and  bon-bon 

manufacturers        -          -  -          -  4 

Artificial  flower  manufacturers  -          -  4 

Miscellaneous  trades   -          -  -          -  9 


I  consider  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  reopen  the 
general  question  of  modiBcations  at  present :  the  existing 
arrangements  appear  to  give  general  satisfaction.  They 
have  been  moderately  used,  and  have  met  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

With  two  exceptions,  viz.,  1st,  repealing  the  permission 
to  work  late  on  Saturdays  in  places  where  only  five  hands 
are  employed,  &c.  so  as  to  jjlace  all  works  on  an  equality, 
which  would  entail  no  special  hardship  on  such  firms,  as 
power  is  always  granted  to  substitute  another  day  for  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  when  the  market  day  or  other 
sjiecial  circumstances  render  it  desirable.  2nd,  extending 
the  privilege  of  working  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8  instead  of  from 
t!  to  (!)  to  work  under  the  Act  of  1864  ;  it  would  be  un- 
advisable  to  make  any  alterations  at  present. 

IV. — It  would  be  undesirable  to  place  the  manufacturers 
which  are  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  18(i7  imder  the  same 
regulations  as  are  enacted  by  the  Act  of  1874.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  quoted  in 
rejjly  to  the  last  question,  that  there  is  a  jirevailing  desire 
amongst  the  larger  employers  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
labour  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  and  in  some  cases 
the  hands  demand  extra  payment  if  they  work  the  full  60 
hours  per  week. 

There  is  no  desire  (or  if  so,  to  a  very  limited  extent)  on 
the  part  of  either  employers  or  employed  in  my  district  for 
any  alteration  in  the  60  hours,  which  leaves  it  open  for 
a  diminution  in  the  niunber  of  hours  to  be  arranged 
Ijctween  the  masters  and  v.'orkmen,  and  when  necessary 
the  full  60  hours  can  be  worked  as  overtime. 

When  the  workshops  were  first  placed  under  the  factory 
insjiectors  I  found  an  unfavouralile  feeling  existing  in  many 
of  the  shops,  but  now  the  general  good  feeling  and  readi- 
ness to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  very  gratifying, 
the  one  desire  generally  expressed  being  that  all  in  the 
same  trade  should  be  under  the  same  regulations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  workshops,  where  any  person 
is  employed  in  addition  to  the  wife  and  sons  and  daughters, 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1867-  There 
is  a  general  feeling  in  all  trades  that  the  principal  thing 
they  desire  is  that  all  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  in  firms  em])loying  skilled 
hands  (diflicult  to  obtain),  the  one  employing  40  should  be 
|)ermitted  to  work  until  !)  o'clock,  whilst  the  firm  em])loying 
50  persons  must  close  at  8  o'clock  and  on  a  Good  Friday, 
as  happened  in  my  district.  A  firm  anxious  to  complete 
orders  must  close  their  factory,  whilst  their  neighbours  in 
the  same  trade  employing  less  than  50  persons  can  work  as 
on  other  days. 

The  jdacing  workshops  under  the  Factory  Act,  1867, 
would  be  advisable  jn-evious  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Acts. 

The  hanging  up  an  abstract  of  the  Act,  notice  of  hotirs 
of  work  and  meal  hours  is  very  important. 

The  entering  of  the  names  of  all  under  18  year?  of  age 
in  a  register  kej)t  at  the  works  gives  little  trouble  and 
materially  assists  ins]iection,  as  well  as  tends  to  secure  the 
ol>servance  of  other  more  important  requirements. 

The  certificate  of  Ijirth  or  a  sixj)cnny  certificate  from  the 
certifying  surgeon  for  the  smaller  works  would  not  lie  a 
heavy  tax,  especially  as  the  certificate  of  birth  as  hereafter 
recommended  wovdd  pass  from  shop  to  shop  after  being 
duly  signed.  Even  the  jiayment  of  sixpence  when  the 
changes  were  frccpient  would  be  felt  as  a  hardshi])  by  the 
])oorer  class  of  employers;  the  payment  for  the  certificate  by 
the  eiujiloyer  and  not  by  the  Government  has  been  the 
principal  objection  to  every  Factory  Act. 

The  hours  of  work  when  the  workshops  were  placed  tinder 
the  Act  of  1867  ^vould  be  the  same  in  all  works  in  the  same 
trade,  instead  of  some  working  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
as  at  present. 

The  power  of  entry  and  the  regulations  in  respect  to 
fencing,  mill-gearing,  together  with  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments would  then  be  the  same. 

I  have  no  doubt  after  visiting  some  thousands  of  work- 
shops that  the  alteration  in  the  hours  would  work  satisfac- 


torily, provided  the  privilege  of  working  from  8  to  8  be 
granted  which  I  consider  of  the  greatest  im.portance. 

At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  how  many  hours 
are  worked  in  worksho])s  between  5  a.m.  and  .9  a.m.,  but  I 
think  they  should  have  the  absolute  right  of  working  from 
6  to  6,  7  to  7,  or  8  to  8,  without  special  permission  (the 
various  tirms  being  considered  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  requirements,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  hours),  on  giving  notice  to  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector 
and  hanging  a  notice  up  in  the  workroom  when  the  hours 
vary  li-om  6  to  6,  and  in  the  event  of  no  such  notice  being 
hung  up  in  the  workroom  the  hours  of  work  to  be  from 
6  to  6  as  if  no  such  privilege  had  been  granted  under  the 
Act. 

How  many  have  had  to  seek  employment  in  different 
trades  whose  training  has  unfitted  them  to  rise  at  5  o'clock 
and  be  at  work  at  6  o'clock.  The  failure  of  limited  liability 
and  other  companies,  together  with  other  causes,  have 
straiigely  mingled  society  the  last  few  years. 

Visiting  a  cigar  factory,  I  was  informed  that  a  young 
woman  then  at  work  was  the  daughter  of  one  who  formerly 
ke])t  his  carriage  in  my  own  district. 

On  another  occasion  I  found  tlie  daughter  and  grand- 
daughters of  a  person  who  formerly  had  a  cotton  factory  in 
my  late  subdivision  making  slippers. 

Let  those  who  wish  all  hands  to  be  compelled  to  come 
at  6  o'clock  ask  themselves  the  question  how  they  would 
like  their  own  daughters  to  Ije  compelled  to  do  so  on  pain 
of  dismissal  froni  employment. 

What  is  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  districts  where 
all  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  commence 
work  at  6  o'clock  is  not  applicable  to  those  works  where  a 
class  of  hands  are  em|iloyed  who  will  not  come  before 
8  o'clock  having  had  breakfast  jjreviously. 

The  only  jn-ovisions  necessary  in  cases  where  only  the 
family  is  employed  would  be  that  they  should  hang  up  an 
abstract  of  the  Act  and  notice  of  the  hours  of  work  (which 
papers  would  be  supplied  by  the  factory  inspectors),  and 
obtain  school  certificates. 

As  a  great  many  employ  only  their  own  families  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  exempt  them  altogether  fiom  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

I  consider  that  the  Act  of  1867  is  working  well,  and  the 
principal  thing  required  (in  comparison  with  which  every- 
thing else  is  insignificant)  is  to  place  similar  trades  on  the 
same  footing  by  including  worksliops  repealing  the  word 
"fifty." 

v.  — It  is  undesirable  that  both  the  local  authorlti;s  and 
the  factory  inspectors  should  visit  the  same  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  ex- 
emption of  bakehouses  should  be  repealed. 

Milliners'  apprentices  and  others,  after  working  all  day, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  sent  long  distances  with 
goods  after  they  cease  work,  l)ut  such  errands  should  be 
within  the  legal  hours,  and  errand  lads  should  not  be  jjcr- 
mitted  to  be  employed  beyond  a  limited  number  of  hours. 

VI.  —  Children  in  workshops  should  attend  school  as  re- 
quired by  the  Factory  Act,  and  to  save  the  time  of  the 
teacher  the  names  should  be  entered  in  the  school  certifi- 
cate books  by  the  employer  or  his  agent,  which  would  secure 
jrreater  accuracy,  and  the  certificate  should  merely  state 
that  the  children  had  attended  every  day  the  time  required, 
with  the  exception  of  the  days  marked  (a)  absent. 

VII.  — A  great  drawback  to  the  efi'ective  working  of  de- 
partmental arrangements  is  undoubtedly  having  two  chiefs. 

There  should  be  only  one  responsible  head.  Each  chief 
while  acting  upon  similar  general  piinciiiles,  exercises  his 
own  judgment,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  administering  laws 
whicii  require  elasticity  of  discretion,  that  precisely  the 
same  bias  of  thought  should  influence  two  men.  I  think 
this  difference  of  ojiinion  between  the  two  inspector  has 
been  a  disadvantage  to  the  department. 

The  assistant  inspectors  should,  I  consider,  spend  more 
time  in  actual  visitation,  and  be  as  far  as  possiljle  relieved 
of  merely  clerical  labour,  at  the  same  time  being  invested 
with  greater  power  in  respect  to  prosecutions. 

On  visiting  the  principal  centres  in  a  district,  they  should 
be  empov.-ered  to  haN-e  a  room  for  a  limited  jieriod,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  days,  at  the  public  expense  (they  would  at 
present  have  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
unless  reimbursed  on  a  special  application  in  each  case), 
and  then  and  there  investigate  any  complaints  that  may  be 
made,  taking  any  depositions  that  might  be  desirable,  with 
full  power  in  the  event  of  both  the  assistant  and  sub-inspec- 
tor considering  the  evidence  conclusive  to  prosecute  at  once, 
appealing  to  the  chief  inspector  only  in  cases  where  the 
assistant  and  sub-inspector  differ  as  to  the  expediency  of  a 
i)rosecution.  ,     ,  ■ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  local  inspectors 
of  all  sorts,  an  alteration  in  the  official  title  would  be  ad- 
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visable,  and  tend  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  visitations  of 
school  board  inspectors  and  others. 

The  powers  which  were  taken  away  by  the  second  scne- 
dule  of  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  104.  without  that  consideration, 
probably,  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  subject  by 
the  Legislature,  had  it  been  embodied  in  the  Act  itself, 
should,  I  think,  be  restored,  and  the  assistant  inspector 
should  be  empowered  then  and  there  to  sign  the  sum- 
monses mthout  the  unnecessary  labour  and  waste  of  time 
incident  to  finding  a  magistrates  to  sign  the  summonses. 
Further,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  small  employers  are  very 
poor,  and  heavy  costs  would  in  some  cases  mean  imprison- 
ment, it  would  be  advisable  that  the  costs  of  serving  the 
said  summonses,  should  be  restricted  to  a  small  sum,  as  m 
the  metropolitan  district. 

As  the  effective  working  of  the  department  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  activity  of  the  assistant  inspectors,  who 
attend  to  the  visitation  of  the  district  of  the  sub-inspectors, 
which  was  formerly  undertaken  by  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  expected  to  devote 
a  minimum  of  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  month  to 
actual  visitation  in  the  districts  of  the  sub-inspectors,  which 
would  leave  a  sufficient  balance  for  necessary  correspon- 
dence, examination  of  reports,  and  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  sub-inspectors. 

By  their  consultation  with  and  giving  special  directions 
to  the  sub-inspectors,  as  to  the  mode  of  visitation,  &c.  much 
saving  of  time  and  expense  might  be  effected. 

The  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  would  be  to  settle  points 
of  law,  and  issue  special  instructions,  so  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  of  practice,  and  the  assistant  inspectors,  in- 
vested with  greater  powers  than  at  present,  would  see  that 
the  Acts  were  administered  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  chief,  who  always  has  access,  when  necessary, 
to  the  Home  Secretary. 

When  I  first  entered  the  service,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  not  only  each  factory  should  be  visited  twice  a 
year,  but  every  room  in  the  factory  and  the  register  at  the 


time  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  the  names  of  those  in 
the  room  under  10  years  of  age  had  been  duly  entered. 

This  might  have  been  advisable  when  the  Acts  were  first 
passed,  and  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions,  but  Mr.  Redgrave,  observing  what  an 
absolute  waste  of  time,  labour,  and  expense  it  was,  when 
opposition  had  been  changed  into  support,  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  amongst  employers  and  employed  that  the  Act 
should  be  duly  observed,  so  far  especially  as  the  registration 
of  names  and  obtaining  certificates  was  concerned,  issued 
instructions  when  the  Act  was  extended  to  other  works, 
that  only  portions  of  each  factory  should  be  visited,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  in  factories  where  no  children 
were  employed,  and  we  know  from  experience  there  was  a 
desire  to  obey  the  law  to  pay  such  frequent  visits. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  inspection  of  course 
enables  the  present  staff  to  visit  a  greater  number  of  works 
and  the  principal  duty  now  is  the  investigation'  of  com- 
plaints, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  there 
are  nominally  only  a  few  inspectors  there  are  jjractieally  a 
legion,  for  with  letters  from  short  time  committees,  school 
boards,  and  anonymous  communications,  all  of  which 
receive  attention ;  a  large  increase  in  the  staff  is  rendered 
unnecessary. 

Nevertheless,  a  small  increase  in  the  staff  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  would  be  desirable  on  the  workshops  be- 
coming factories,  such  additional  sub-inspectors  being 
placed  from  time  to  time  where  necessary,  for  in  some  parts 
of  the  year  an  additional  sub-inspector  might  be  required 
in  my  subdivision,  whilst  in  another  part  of  the  year  he 
might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  the  district  of  one  of 
my  colleagues. 

If  the  workshops  were  placed  under  the  Factory  Act  of 
1867  the  both  Acts  could  be  easily  enforced. 

The  following  statistics  of  some  factories  in  my  portion 
of  Middlesex  will  show  how  few  children  are  employed 
in  the  factories  : — 


No.  of 
Pactories. 

Children. 

Males  under 

Females 
13  Years 
of  Age  and 
upwards. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

18  Yea,rs 
of  Age. 

Men. 

Letterpress  printing     -          -          -  - 

288 

49 

1 

2,084 

9 

3,949 

Bookbinding  ------- 

4G 

6 

4 

835 

2,146 

1,849 

Coopers 

Tobacco  and  cigars      -           -          .          -          -  - 

4 

48 

266 

81 

21 

3 

913 

236 

1,907 

ludia-rubber  and  gutta  percha-  .... 

5 

36 

148 

1.32 

IToundries         .          ^           -           _          -          .  - 

77 

3 

110 

7G3 

Type  founders 

19 

18 

113 

332 

Iron  mills 

4 

39 

2 

315 

Engineers,  &c.  ------- 

99 

490 

4 

4,417 

Articles  of  metal 

44 

5 

281 

86 

1,044 

Iron  shipbuilding 

9 

240 

3 

2,091 

Printworks 

6 

3.5 

31 

94 

Calendering  and  finishin.i!;  works         -          -          -  - 

10 

28 

105 

228 

Embroidery,  fringes,  &c..         _          .          -          -  . 

.5 

2 

1 

38 

160 

52 

Boots  and  slices  ...... 

7 

2 

1 

109 

364 

583 

Millinery,  mantles,  stayf',  and  dress-making     -          .  - 

20 

24 

1,678 

118 

Shirts  and  linen  collars           -          -          -          .  _ 

13 

39 

1,148 

132 

Tailors-  ------- 

4 

1 

195 

90 

Artificial  florists  ------ 

7 

17 

412 

32 

Bonnet-shapes,  &e.  ------ 

3 

12 

177 

50 

Gold  and  silver  plate  ------ 

7 

20 

13 

193 

Soap  -------- 

5 

42 

4 

148 

Glass  -------- 

10 

3 

79 

24 

203 

Chemical  works          -          -          -  „ 

19 

106 

298 

2,278 

Breweries     '  - 

6 

4 

1,471 

Sugar  refineries 

12 

1 

3 

938 

Preserved  meat,  fruit,  r.nd  fish  ----- 

4 

34 

197 

230 

Paper-staining  ------- 

4 

105 

2 

88 

Cardboard  ------- 

5 

125 

38 

148 

Envelopes  ------- 

12 

114 

765 

161 

Paper  boxes     -----          i.  - 

12 

2 

53 

757 

93 

Paper  coUars  ------- 

6 

4 

66 

188 

122 

Paper-colouring  and  marbling            -          -          -  - 

10 

2 

68 

105 

75 

Tobacco-pipe  manufacturers    -          -          -          -  - 

34 

2 

1 

17 

101 

138  . 

Lueifer  match  manufacturers   -          -          -          -  - 

10 

12 

187 

715 

156 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  very  few  children  are 
employed  in  factories  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867; 
they  are  x^rincipally  employed  in  workshops  and  by  their 
parents  at  home.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  it 
requires  more  judgment  and  discretion,  patience  and  per- 
severance, and  it  is  a  more  unpleasant  duty  to  administer 
the  Act  in  the  smaller  class  of  works  than  in  the  larger, 
and  most  cases  of  excessive  overwork  will  be  found  in 
small  workshops  which  are  someiimes  used  as  bedrooms 
as  well.  With  respect  to  school  certificates  the  school 
board  have  very  materially  assisted  us,  and  in  the  metro- 


polis their  attention  to  the  school  attendance  in  itself  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  children  working  more  than  half- 
time,  and  that  assistance  should  betaken  into  consideration 
as  placing  more  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  sub-inspectors 
when  considering  the  increase  of  the  staff. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  visit  every  factory  every  year 
when  the  workshops  are  under  the  Factory  Act ;  doing  so 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  and  public  money. 

After  places  have  been  visited  and  the  Act  explained 
and  no  alteration  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  considered 
necessary,  there  is  no  need  to  revisit  every  blacksmith. 
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bootmaker,  and  carpenter  in  every  village.  The  abstract 
of  the  Act  will  be  hung  up  in  every  shop  with  the  names 
of  the  inspectors,  and  if  the  hands  are  overworked  they 
know  that  any  anonymous  complaint  will  receive  due 
attention,  and  the  sub-inspectors  whilst  making  uncertain 
and  infrequent  visits  to  the  different  places  in  their  dis- 
trict should  specially  give  their  attention  to  what  is 
important  and  absolutely  necessary. 

Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  assistant  inspectors, 
with  whom  to  a  great  extent  the  proper  discii)line  of  the 
department  rests,  should  be  brought  into  frequent  personal 
communication  with  the  sub-inspectors,  and  by  consul- 
tation a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  on  the  registers 
will  be  found  not  to  requu'e  regular  visitation,  and  although, 
temporarily,  the  addition  of  a  few  junior  sub-inspectors  to 
assist  in  visiting  the  various  workshops  brought  under  the 
Factory  Act  will  be  necessary ;  in  three  years  from  the 
passing  of  such  Act  the  present  staff  would  be  under  the 
suggested  arrangement  sufficient. 

But  it  much  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  assistant 
insijectors,  and  with  the  view  of  relieving  them  and  the 
sub-ins])ectors  so  far  as  possible  of  clerical  labour,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  all  books,  notices,  and 
forms  should  not  be  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  direct 
from  the  chief  office  in  Whitehall  instead  of  by  the  as- 
sistant and  sub-inspectors,  a  writer  or  writers  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  being  employed  for  the  purpose. 

8.  The  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Baker, 
authorising  the  certifying  of  children  and  young  persons  at 
the  surgery  of  the  certifying  surgeon  in  cases  where  the 
firm  do  not  employ  above  five  of  such  children  and  young 
persons,  on  the  payment  of  6c?.  for  each  certificate  so 
granted,  has  worked  admirably  in  my  district ;  in  fact, 
considering  the  large  number  of  small  firms  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  hands,  it  would  have  l)een  very  difficult 
to  have  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  Act  without  some 
such  arrangement.  By  the  surgeon  appointing  certain 
days  and  hours  to  grant  such  certificates  it  prevents  his 
being  troubled  by  visits  at  imseasonable  hours,  whilst  the 
employer  is  saved  the  loss  of  time  incurred  \>y  the  child 
or  young  person  having  to  call  twice.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  works  are  at  a  distance  from  the  surgery,  it  is 
inconvenient  for  the  child  to  go  there,  whilst  a  small  fee 
would  not  sufficiently  remunerate  the  surgeon  for  the 
trouble  of  visiting  the  factory,  and  a  large  fee  would 
jn-event  the  employment  of  the  child,  therefore,  I  re- 
recommend  that  the  substitution  of  the  register  of  birth 
should  be  optional. 

Special  parchment  certificates  could  be  printed  and  each 
firm  employing  the  child  or  young  person  on  such  cer- 
tificate should  be  bound  under  a  penalty  to  sign  their 
name  by  themselves,  or  agent,  on  the  back  of  the  said 
certificate  of  birth,  on  tlie  child  or  young  person  entering 
their  employ.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  the  certificate  of  Ijirth,  and  any  erasure  shoidd 
render  the  certificate  useless,  which  would  prevent  alteration 
in  the  dates. 

The  cases  are  extremely  rare  where  a  child  or  young  per- 
son "  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity "  can 
obtain  employment,  but  if  from  the  personal  observation 
of  the  sub-inspector,  or  from  information  received,  any 
cliild  or  young  person  is  considered  either  when  first  em- 
ployed or  subsequently  unfit  for  work,  the  sub-inspector 
should  be  authorised,  on  obtaining  permission  of  the  as- 
sistant inspector,  to  call  in  the  certifying  surgeon  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  accidents,  and 
if  he  declared  the  child  or  young  person  unfit,  the  sub- 
inspector  or  surgeon  should  have  power  to  enter  a  notice 
in  the  register  that  such  child  or  young  person  was  not  to 
be  em]3loyed. 

With  the  above  provisions,  I  recommend  the  optional 
sul)stitution  of  the  certificate  of  birth  for  the  surgical  cer- 
tificate, and  that  no  certificate  be  required  for  those  above 
14  years  of  age. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in 
my  district  are  : — 

Dr.  Brunton,  Euston  Road,  London. 

Dr.  Braye,  Whitechapel  Road,  London. 

Dr.  Brain,  Blackwall,  London. 

Dr.  Davey,  Old  Ford  Road,  London. 

Dr.  Daley,  Queen's  Road,  Dalston,  London. 

Dr.  Head,  .334,  City  Road,  London. 

Dr.  Lord,  Hampstead  Heath,  London. 

Dr.  Mair,  Ledbury  Road,  Bayswater,  London. 

Dr.  Vance,  North  Woolwich. 

Dr.  Hall,  Tottenham. 

Dr,  Evans,  Enfield  Small  Arms  Factory. 

Dr.  Priest,  Waltham  Abbey. 

Dr.  Turtle,  Woodward. 

Dr.  Agar,  Fonder's  End. 

Dr.  Clegg,  Epping. 


Dr.  Horley,  Hoddesdon. 

Dr.  Hodson,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

Dr.  Godson,  Barnet. 

Dr.  Bate,  Ware. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  Hertford. 

Dr.  Lipscombe,  St.  Albans. 

IX.  — The  Elementary  Education  Act  has  been  very 
beneficial,  and  is,  I  consider,  gradually  increasing  the 
number  of  half-timers,  which  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  school-board  notices  renderuig  it  more  difficult 
for  the  children  to  pass  for  full  time,  and  also  making 
parents  more  willing  for  their  children  to  work  only  half 
the  day. 

It  has  been  of  immense  benefit  in  my  district  and  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but, 
whilst  making  these  remarks,  I  thmk  it  but  right  to  give  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  district  committees,  and  as  it 
was  never  contemplated,  I  presume,  that  the  school  board 
should  prevent  children  from  working  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  I  "think  it  objectionable 
that  such  a  step  should  be  taken  without  at  least  a  more 
l)ublic  notice  than  a  letter  to  the  local  committees  (some  of 
whom  might  to  a  limited  extent  act  upon  it  and  others  not ), 
the  more  especially  as  the  school  board  now  claim  the  right  of 
preventing  one  child  in  good  health  working,  whilst  another 
child  in  the  same  street  is  permitted  to  work,  a  power  of 
selection  which  I  sul)mit  was  never  intended  to  be  given 
to  either  school-boards  or  inspectors,  and  is  liable  to  great 
abuse. 

Whatever  age  is  fixed  by  the  Factory  Acts,  whether 
8,  10  or  12,  no  school-board  or  inspector  should  have  power 
to  interfere  with,  and  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in 
the  letter  (which  I  consider  there  is  not),  certainly  the  spirit 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  or  Workslioiw  Acts. 

Copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  from  the  clerk  of  the 
London  School  Board  to  the  district  committees : — 

"  The  byelaws  of  the  school  1)oard  for  London  provide 
that  no  child  is  exempt  from  attending  school  until  he 
has  reached  10  years  of  age,  when  he  may  be  wholly 
exempted. 

"  1st.  If  he  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  equiva- 
lent to  the  5th  Standard  of  the  New  Code  of  1871,  and 

"  2nd.  May  be  partially  exempted  if  he  is  beneficially 
and  necessarily  at  work." 

"  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  states  that  no  manu- 
facturer is  to  employ  a  child  below  the  age  of  8,  and  if  so 
employed  the  child  must  attend  school  at  least  10  hours  a 
week. 

"  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  these  two  provi- 
sions are  at  variance,  and  that  the  board  cannot  have  any 
claim  upon  a  child  to  attend  whole  time  after  he  has  reached 
8  years  of  age. 

"  The  o])inion  of  the  solicitor  has  been  taken  and  he  holds 
that  the  byelaws  of  the  school  board  in  this  case  will  justify 
the  board  in  insisting  upon  all  children,  without  exception, 
up  to  10  years  of  age,  unless  prevented  by  reasonable  excuse 
attending  school  for  whole  time. 

"  The  byelaws  committee  will  be  obhged  if  the  divisional 
committee  will  act  upon  this  opinion." 

X.  — With  reference  to  overcrowding,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  minimum  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  person  should 
be  given  in  the  Act,  say  250  or  .'lOO,  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  clauses,  and  the 
sub-inspector  should  be  empowered  (after  twelve  months 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act)  to  prevent  underground 
cellars  being  used  as  workshops  if  they  cannot  be  properly 
ventilated,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  chief  inspector. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  boilers  should 
not  be  periodically  examined  within  a  stated  period,  and  the 
date  of  examination,  together  with  the  name  of  the  examhier, 
entered  in  the  register  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lime- 
washintc  is  in  textile  factories  at  present. 

R.  E.  T.  Oram. 


(^42.)_From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  E.  P..  Fitton. 


Question  I.— Term  of  service,  &c.  of  Mr.  Fitton. 

I  was  appointed  sub-inspector  of  factories  in  18fi4.  The  -FUton's 
Act  1864  had  then  passed,  and  on  the  districts  being  newly 
subdivided,  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Shropshne,  and  Radnor,  were  assigned  to  me.  The  chief 
industries  at  that  time  (1864)  were  at  Coventry,  Nuneaton, 
and  Bedworth,  in  Warwickshire,  ribbon  weaving  and  elastic  • 

webbing.  .       ,  j.i 

Worcester  and  Broseley  in  Salop ;  earthenware.  j„  ig8^_ 

Worster  and  part  of  Salop  ;  horse  hair 
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1865. 


1808. 


1872. 
1875. 


Chief  in 
rtustrios  in 
■Worcester- 
shire. 


Shroijshirc. 
llerci'onl. 


Radnor. 

Moiit- 
Somery. 

C'lrjiets,  Act 
1S71. 

Gloves,  Act 


in  the  rural 
districts  oF 
Woi'cester, 
&c. 

at  homes  of 
thn  worlc- 
woiiicu. 


Gloves. 


The  nail 
trade  in 
AVorcester 
and  Stali'ord- 
shire. 


Act  18G7. 


Needles. 


Act  185  fc. 

V(ii-ci'l;nn 
;nul  I'l'iCiuis- 
tio  tiles. 


Kidderminster ;  carpets.  .     r.   .  ■ 

Blockley,  mtli  seven  or  eight  silk  spinning  factories. 
Birmingham  ;  lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps,  and  a  few 

textile  factories.  .  j.  c 

And  flannel  and  worsted  weaving  m  otner  parts  ot  the 

district.  ^  m    i-    j.  t 

In  the  vear  18G5,  during  the  absence  ot  Mr.  Kent,  i 
visited  all  the  flannel  and  other  factories  in  the  counties  of 
\nglesea,  Flint,  Carnarvon,  and  Denbigh,  and  afterwards 
those  in  Carmarthen.  I  have  also,  during  the  absence  of  my 
colleagues,  visited  all  the  textile,  woollen,  hosiery,  worsted, 
and  elastic  webbing  factories  in  Leicester,  and  those  of 
Warrington  and  Wigan  in  Lancashire  with  their  large  cotton, 
silk,  and  worsted  factories. 

In  18G8,  when  the  Act  1867  came  into  operation,  I  was 
removed  from  Warwickshire  to  Worcester,  and  my  new  dis- 
trict comprised  parts  of  Worcester,  including  Dudley,  with 
its  glass  and  iron  works  ;  Stourbridge,  with  iron  works  and 
large  clay  and  brick  works,  and  afterwards  the  numerous 
nail  shops  in  Lye  and  Bromsgrove  district,  but  not  Bir- 
mingham, to  which  town  two  new  sub-inspectors  were 
appointed  in  1868 ;  Redditch,  with  its  needle  and  fishing 
tackle  factories  ;  Shropshire,  with  the  large  iron  works  of 
Wellington,  Dormington,  &c. ;  and  the  Broseley  earthen- 
ware works,  Herefordshire ;  and  Radnor  and  Monmouth- 
shire, with  the  iron  works  of  Tredegar,  Ebbw  Vale, 
Nantyglo,  Sirrhowy,  and  Newport,  &c. 

In  1872  a  further  alteration  was  made  in  the  districts, 
and  my  district  then  included,  as  it  does  now,  parts  of  Wor- 
cester, parts  of  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Radnor,  and 
Montgomeryshire  ;  Monmouthshire  being  now  hicluded  in 
the  South  Wales  district. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  II. — Principal  centres  of 
industries,  &c.  in  Mr.  Fitton's  district. 

My  present  district  comprises  parts  of  Worcester,  parts 
of  Shropshire,  Hereford,  Radnor,  and  Montgomeryshire. 

The  chief  industries  are  : — 

In  Worcestershire,  carpet  making  and  worsted  weaving, 
under  Act  1874  ;  silk  spinning.  Act  1874;  glove  making, 
under  Act  1867  ;  nail  making.  Acts  1867  ;  needle  making. 
Act  1867;  shoes.  Act  1867;  and  horse  hair,  Act  1874;  and 
earthenware,  Act  1864  ;  with  a  few  ironworks  and  tin  plate 
works.  Act  1867  ;  ' besides  brick  works.  Acts  1867,  1870. 

In  Shropshire,  iron  works,  Act  1867,  and  flannel.  Act 
1874. 

In  Hereford  some  small  iron  works,  earthenware, 
encaustic  tile  works.  Act  1864;  brickworks,  and  two  shoe 
factories.  Act  1867. 

In  Radnor,  iron  work  and  flannel  weaving. 

In  Montgomery,  flannel  weaving  and  worsted  spinning. 
Act  1874. 

In  Worcestershire  the  making  of  carpets  and  weaving  and 
dyeing  of  worsted  is  carried  on  in  Kidderminster  ami  in 
Stourport.  The  making  of  gloves  is  carried  on  in  a  few 
large  factories.  In  these  the  leather  as  received  from  the 
tan  yard  is  further  adajited  to  the  special  objects  for  which 
it  is  required,  and  here  all  the  gloves  are  cut  out.  A  large 
portion  of  the  sev/ing  and  putting  together  of  the  gloves  is 
done  at  the  private  houses  of  the  workpeople,  who  are  re- 
sident in  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Worcester ;  very 
few  of  these  women  employ  young  girls  to  assist  them.  The 
women  in  most  cases  are  not  wholly  occupied  in  making 
gloves,  but  are  employed  during  the  daytime  in  out-door 
v/ork,  such  as  garden  work  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  &c., 
and  work  at  the  gloves  in  their  own  homes  at  their  leisure 
hours  in  the  evening.  A  large  portion  of  glove  manufac- 
ture may  therefore  be  considered  as  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  but  as  very  fev,'  young  girls  are  engaged  in  it,  scarcely 
any  inspection  is  required  except  in  the  larger  factories. 
(See  reply  to  Question  IX.  at  page  111.) 

I'he  manufacture  of  nails  in  Worcestershire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  large  factories  for  making  cut  nails  at 
Halesowen  and  at  Selby  Oak,  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  small 
workshops  around  Bromsgrove  and  in  the  Lye  Waste  near 
Stourbridge,  and  at  Dudley  and  other  ])arts  of  the  county 
adjoining  Staffordshire.  From  four  to  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons at  most  find  employment  in  each  of  these  workshops. 
There  are  jjrobably  in  all  12,001)  of  these  nail  shops  in  the 
two  counties  of  Worcester  and  Staffordshire,  'i'here  are 
but  few  workshops  now  under  mj  supervision,  a  sub- 
inspector  having  been  specially  appointed  for  the  nailing 
district  in  1872. 

The  manufacture  of  needles  is  restricted  almost  wholly 
to  Redditch,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Worcester  and  War- 
wickshire. The  entire  needle  district  is  now  included  in  the 
district  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Striedinger. 

There  are  two  porcelain  factories  in  Worcester,  and  an 
encaustic  tile  work,  Godwin's  at  Lugwardinc,  in  Hereford- 
shire. With  the.  exception  of  these  three  works  there  are 
but  a  fev/  small  works  under  the  Act  1864  in  my  district, 


but  brickworks  are  numerous  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Silk  spinning  was  formerly  can'ied  on  in  eight  or  10 
large  factories  at  Blockley,  but  the  trade  seems  to  have 
died  out  in  the  district,  and  there  is  now  only  one  silk 
factory  at  work. 

The  factories  in  Hereford  and  in  Radnor  are  not  con- 
siderable, nor  are  those  in  the  portions  of  Shro])shire  now 
within  my  district.  The  factories  in  Montgomery  are  now 
chiefly  in  the  two  towns  of  New  Town  and  Llanidloes,  in 
which  there  are  large  flannel  weaving  and  worsted  factories, 
other  small  flannel  factories  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.    There  are  also  a  few  iron  works  and  brick  works. 

The  chief  factories  in  my  district  are,  under  the  Act 
1864,  14  works ;  under  the  Act  1867,  152  works ;  under 
Act  1874,  107  works.  The  workshops  in  my  district  were, 
until  recently,  very  numerous,  but  since  the  nail  district 
has  been  made  into  a  district  by  itself  and  the  whole  needle 
district  annexed  to  Warwickshire  many  thousand  work- 
shops have  ceased  to  be  under  my  supervision.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  all  the  places 
witliin  the  district  which  may  be  considered  as  under-  the 
Workshops  Act,  as  there  are  very  few  county  towns  or 
even  villages  in  the  kingdom  in  which  such  "  handicrafts  " 
as  blacksmiths'  work,  tailoring,  or  shoemaking  are  not 
carried  on.  I  consider  as  workshops  under  regular  super- 
vision, only  such  occupations  as  milliners  and  dressmakers' 
shops  and  tailors'  shops  in  which  yoimg  men  or  women 
are  employed,  and  other  trades  in  which  young  women  or 
children  are  likely  to  be  constantly  employed.  Estimating 
such  workshops  in  the  town  of  Worcester  as  not  more  than 
80,  I  should  consider  that  there  are  in  my  district  not  more 
than  450  workshops  besides  .90  brickyards  that  require  visit- 
ing once  or  oftener  durin«;  the  yeai-,  although  at  all  times  a 
sub-inspector  is  prepared  to  visit  and  enforce  the  law  in 
any  workshop  whatever  to  which  his  attention  may  be 
directed. 

{See  answer  to  Question  VII.  as  to  number  of  glovers' 
"  workshops  "  at  their  own  homes  in  Worcester,  at  p.  108.) 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  III.- — The  ordinary 
hours  of  work,  modifications,  &c. 

The  hours  of  work  usual  in  factories  for  textile  fabrics  in 
my  district,  which  are  chiefly  carpets  in  Kidderminster,  and 
flannels  and  woollen  goods  in  Newtown,  Montgomery,  are, 
under  Act  1874,  from  6  to  5.30  in  the  summer  months, 
and  7  to  6. -30  in  the  winter,  with  the  Saturday  work  in 
compliance  with  Act  1874. 

Horsehair,  in  accordance  with  Act  1874. 

Shoe  factories,  6  to  6,  or  7  to  7  in  the  winter,  and  2  on 
Saturday. 

Glove  factories,  7  to  6,  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  or  earher. 

Earthenware,  6  to  6,  7  to  7  in  the  winter,  2  on  Saturday. 

Iron  mills  and  tin  plate  works,  day  and  night  turns. 

Not  much  work  on  Saturday  and  Monday  generally, 
an  idle  day  devoted  to  shifting  machinery,  &c.  if  necessary. 

The  women  employed  in  the  pohshing,  &c.  of  the  tin 
plates,  work  6  to  6,  and  till  2  on  Saturday. 

Foundries,  machine  works,  and  waggon  works,  G  to  6, 
2  on  Saturdays,  nominally,  but  the  hours  usually  worked 
are  shorter  than  these  unless  some  special  work  is  on  hand. 

Printers,  generally,  from  8  till  7,  and  2  on  Saturday, 
except  in  case  of  local  newspapers,  who  frequently  do  not 
work  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  general  for  the  adult  men  to  work  as  late  as  possible 
before  the  publication,  i.e.  usually  up  to  10  p.m.  or  occa- 
sionally till  12  p.m.  for  the  night  mails  or  even  all  through 
the  night  preceding  the  issue  of  the  paper.  For  such 
printing  offices  it  is  generally  desired  to  employ  youths 
from  about  4  p.m.  till  8  or  10  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  puldishing  day,  but  this  can  seldom  be  done,  owing  to 
the  special  wording  of  modification  17,  under  which  night- 
work  in  printing  ofiices  is  permissible.  (See  Ap])endix, 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 
Also  see  Question  VII.  as  to  facilitating  the  work  of  sub- 
inspectors.) 

The  desire  to  work  late  in  the  evening  only  during  the 
days  on  which  local  newspapers  are  published  in  various 
county  towns  is  so  general  that  I  think  it  desirable  that 
some  further  modifications  in  the  permissions  for  printers 
of  newsjmpers  might  be  framed  to  meet  such  cases.  In 
these  establishments  it  i^'  not  unfrequent  for  all  hands  in 
the  oflTice  to  be  almost  idle  for  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week,  while  on  the  day  of  publication  the  work  of  printing 
commences  about  4  p.m.  and  continues  until  the  lates't 
hour  at  which  newspapers  can  be  despatched  by  the  night 
mails  from  the  country,  say  at  12  p.m.  I  am  not  now 
alluding  to  daily  newspapers,  which  must  always  be  printed 
at  night,  but  weekly  papers  in  the  printing  of  which  lads 
are  employed,  and  wliere  it  is  desired  to  utilise  the  services 
of  such  lads  without  entirely  sacrificing  their  work  on  the 
day  preceding,  and  also  on  the  day  following,  their  em- 
ployment late  on  the  evening  of  the  night  of  issue  of  the 
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newspaper.    (See  modifications  13,  17,  and  25  of  Act 

1867.  .  .      ^  .  ^ 

1  have  now  only  one  glass  work  m  my  district.  It  is  fre- 
quently not  at  work  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  month,  but 
when  the  glass  blowing  furnaces  are  at  work,  the  two  lads 
imder  18  employed  there  work  according  to  modifica- 
tion 21.  ...  , 

I  think  the  modification  under  which  milliners  and 
dressmakers  are  occasionally  permitted  to  work  overtime  a 


reasonable  one,  and  one  that  is  occasionally  really  required  Overtime 
in  country  towns,  especially  where  for  some  special  fes-  ""ill'^ery 
tivity  or  urgent  cases,  when  mourning  is  required  it  is 
not  ])rohibited  to  obtain  additional  hands  to  get  the  un- 
usual stress  of  work  finished  at  the  time  required.  If  the 
overtime  worked  be  duly  registered  and  reported  to  the 
inspectors  the  practice  cannot  be  aljused.  [See  form  of 
Register  appended.) 


ml  dres.s- 
luakin^ 
cst;ililisli- 
ments. 


To  BE  KEPT  IN  THE  FACTORY. 


;  I  TO  BE  FORWARDED  TO  THE  SUB-INSPECTOR  OF  FACTORIES. 
i  (  The  postage  need  not  he  prepaid.') 


BEGISTER  kept  in  pursuance  of  Modification  i  ', 

No.  15  of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867,  \  \  REGISTER  kept  in  pursuance  of  Modification  No.  V.-  of  the  Factory 
of  Employment  beyond  the  ordinary  Hours  ofW  Acts  Extension  Act,  \m ,  of  Employjnenl  beyond  the  ordinary  Hours 
Work.  W  ^'f^^"'-'^- 


to 


WORK  continued  froin_ 
 p.m.,  on  


p.m.  J  ; 

 1 1 


WORK  continued  fi'om 


p.m.  to_ 


p.m.,  on 

187 


187 


Signature  of  Proprieter,  "1 
or  Agent,  or  Manager  j 

Address  


A  similar  form  is  used  in  some  milliners'  establishments. 


Almost  all  drapers,  undertakers,  and  dressmakers  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  work  overtime  "  in  case  of  mourning  " ;  but 
it  is  not  desirable  that  a  general  custom  of  over  work  in 
milliners  or  dressmakers'  workrooms' should  be  established. 
It  is  far  better  that  the  few  people  who  occasionally 
require  mourning  should  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  than 
that  a  whole  class  of  workwomen  should  be  frequently 
overworked. 

In  bookbinders'  establishments  also  I  woidd  allow  even 
an  extension  of  thu  hours  permissible  for  v/omen  and 
young  persons  under  modification  25  of  Act  1867  to  as 
late  as  11  p.tn.  on  three  or  four  nights  in  each  calendar 
month  not  exceeding  40  nights  in  the  calendar  year,  ]iro- 
viding  that  the  work  of  such  persons  does  not  exceed 
15  hours  per  day,  of  course,  with  intervals  for  additional 
meals,  &c. 

A  large  number  of  women  engaged  in  bookbinding  are 
not  much  employed  excepting  in  folding  and  "  getting  up  " 
periodicals  in  paper  wrappers  for  serial  publication. 

•A  great  pressure  of  work  must  thus  be  crowded  into  a 
few  days  at  the  Ijeginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
preceded  and  followed  in  many  cases  by  entire  idleness. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  woric  is  of  such  an  exhausting 
or  hurried  nature  as  to  fatigue  the  workpeople  greatly. 
It  is,  I  think,  more  just  to  the  workpeople  to  allow  them 
to  work  for  long  hours  for  a  small  number  of  days  in  each 
month  than  wholly  to  deprive  them  of  the  work  at  which 
they  may  earn  good  wages  for  the  short  time  that  it  is 
likely  to  occupy  them. 

This  is  the  only  trade  in  which  I  consider  that  overtime 
should  be  habitually  ])ermitted,  and  I  should  limit  the 
permission  to  such  bookbinding  establishments  as  have  to 
prepare  serials  for  monthly  publication,  or  for  almanacks, 
&c.  which  have  to  lie  published  in  the  last  few  days  of 
each  year. 

In  open  air  brickworks  also  many  days  in  the  season  are 
lost  by  rainy  weather.  In  cases  where  rain  or  inclement 
weather  has  caused  one  or  more  days  in  the  week  to  be 
lost  to  the  brickmakers,  I  think  that  the  weekly  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday,  or  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
need  not  Ije  given;  but  I  would  not  allow  days  lost  in  one 
week  to  be  made  vip  by  depriving  lads  of  their  half-holiday 
in  any  following  week. 

Mr  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  IV. — Extension  of  the 
Act  1874  to  other  industries. 

I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Act  1874  to  any  industries  other  than  those  already 
affected  by  it. 

Among  the  workpeople  engaged  in  cotton-spinning  in 
large  factories,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  great  heat  is 
required  in  the  rooms  in  which  "  high  numbers  "  of  twist 
are  manufactured,  and  where  a  great  number  of  spindles 
in  the  frames,  revolving  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  must  be  con- 
tinually watched  by  the  women,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
curtailment  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  more  frequent 
intervals  of  rest,  insisted  upon  by  Act  1874,  have  been 
felt  of  great  benefit  to  the  workpeople.  It  is  difficult  to 
restrict  the  operations  of  any  new  law  to  one  particular 
class  of  industry,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  1874,  applying  as  they  do  to  all  textile  manufac- 
tures, without  exception,  and  causing  great  alterations  as 
to  the  Saturday's  work,  and  the  change  of  one  half  hour  in 
1. 


the  day's  work  in  almost  every  textile  factory  in  the  king- 
dom, have  been  generally  welcomed  as  an  improvement 
on  the  preceding  Acts,  either  by  the  main  body  of  work- 
people throughout  the  country,  or  by  their  employers. 
Among  the  classes  of  factories  and  factory  workpeople, 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  viz.,  the  carpet  v>'eaving  of 
Kidderminster,  ribbon  weaving  at  Coventry,  and  flannel 
weaving  at  Nev/town  and  other  parts  of  Montgomery,  and 
also  worsted  weaving  which  is  ancillary  to  flannel  and 
carpet  weaving.  I  do  not  consider  that  anj^  curtailment 
of  the  hours  of  work,  or  more  frequent  intervals  of  rest  for 
meals,  &c.  were  desired  by  the  persons  employed. 

It  is  true  that  strikes  and  disputes  between  the  work- 
])eople  and  their  masters  have  been  of  late  years  very 
frequent,  but  in  most  cases  in  which  the  shortening  of  the 
"  hours  of  work  '"'  is  put  forivard  as  the  alleged  subject  of 
contention,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  claim  for 
longer  periods  of  rest  and  mental  relaxation  or  self-culture, 
is  a  mere  stalking-horse  under  which  enhanced  wages  are 
intended  to  be  claimed  for  the  same  hours  of  work  as  those 
already  in  vogue,  unfler  the  name  of  "'  extra  payment  for 
"  overtime  work."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  v.'orkpeople  do 
not  actually  wish  to  work  for  shorter  number  of  hours  in 
the  week,  or  on  each  day,  but  that  they  want  to  be  paid 
extra  for  the  last  hour  or  so  in  each  day's  work. 

In  the  large  iron  works  of  Monmouthshire,  in  which, 
since  the  passing  of  Act,  1867,  the  nighl;  work  of  women 
has  been  prohibited,  very  few  females  are  now  employed 
at  all.  In  these  districts,  strikes  among  the  ^^'orkpeople 
have  of  late  years  l)een  very  frequent  and  disastrous,  alike 
to  the  masters  and  to  tlie  workmen  and  their  families. 
Shorter  hours  of  work  or  "  a  less  number  of  hours  to  be 

counted  as  a  day's  work,"  and  "  extra  time  to  be  paid 
"  for  as  overtime  ''  have,  in  all  cases,  been  a  groundwork 
of  the  claims  insisted  upon  by  the  workmen.  In  Kidder- 
minster, among  the  carpet  weavers,  where  the  men  have 
absolutely  refused  to  work  in  factories  in  which  women  are 
employed  as  weavers,  solely  on  the  ground  thut  the  em- 
ployment of  women  at  carpet  looms  may  tend  to  reduce 
the"  wages  earned  by  the  men,  the  same  claim  for  shorter 
hours  per  day  or  for  a  day's  work,  and  payment  for  over- 
time have  been  insisted  "on.  At  Coventry,  among  ^the 
ribbon  weavers,  in  which  the  prices  paid  for  work  done 
were,  m  the  strikes  previous  to  1864,  the  chief  ground  of 
dispute,  I  found  an  almost  universal  desire  _  among  the 
men,  and  th.e  women  also,  to  make  up  for  time  lost  by 
working  overtime,  in  case  of  any  loss  of  time  in  a  week's 
work,  arising  from  the  breakage  of  machinery,  the  stoppage 
of  the  steam  engine,  or  otherwise.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  among  the  large  classes  em.ployed  in  iron  manufac- 
tures, carpet  weaving,  flannel  weaving,  or  worsted  spinning, 
and  ribbon  weaving!,  neither  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  employments,  nor  the  number  of  hours  passed  at  the 
work  daily  performed  in  their  respective  occupations,  are 
felt  to  be  unduly  severe  by  the  workpeople. 

I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  who 
advocated  the  introduction  of  the  Act  1874_  have.  since  the 
Act  came  into  ojieration,  withdrawn  their  capital  from 
Great  Britain  and  invested  it  m  Belgium,  in  which  country 
factory  laws  jdace  very  slight  restrictions  upon  trade,  and 
where  it  is  said  to  be'not  unusual  for  work  in  factories  to 
be  carried  on  for  12  or  14  working  hours  daily.   It  is  stated 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 
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also  (and  the  facts  can  be  readily  ascertained)  that  very 
considerable  quantities  of  spun  yarn  are  now  imported  from 
the  continent  into  Glasgow,  which  town,  until  very  re- 
cently, drew  all  its  supply  of  worsted,  &c.  from  British 
manufacturers.  Serious  apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  probable  tendency  of  any  further  restrictions  upon 
trade  in  Great  Britain  to  drive  customers  to  foreign  markets 
for  their  supplies,  either  of  hardware  gc-cl?  or  of  textiles 
and  woollen  fabrics.  If  it  be  said  that  masters  and  capi- 
tahsts  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  up  for  any  loss  of 
profit,  resulting  from  the  shortening  of  hours  of  work,  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  wages  paid  to  their 
workpeople,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  capital  of  em- 
ployers is  sunk,  or  very  largely  invested,  in  buildings  and 
machinery  on  the  calculation  that  a  given  amount  of  work 
and  profit  per  week,  or  by  the  year,  can  be  produced  as 
interest  on  the  capital  expended,  and  that  the  loss  of  time 
incurred  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  a  large  plant  of  build- 
ings and  machinery  is  not  compensated  by  the  saving 
effected  on  the  reduction  of  a  few  quarter  or  half  days  per 
month  in  the  salaries  paid  to  workpeople  for  the  shorter 
hours  of  labour.  An  enforced  holiday  in  the  establishment 
of  a  large  manufacturer  inflicts  upon  him  a  direct  pecu- 
niary loss  similar  to  that  which  is  incurred  by  a  large  shop 
keeper  when  the  streets  are  closed  by  a  procession  or  some 
public  festivity. 

I  beheve  that,  without  exception,  the  carpet  makers  in 
Kidderm.inster,  and  also  most  of  their  workpeople,  regret 
the  introduction  of  the  Act  1874,  and  that  a  serious  loss 
of  profits  to  employers  and  loss  of  wages  to  the  work-people 
has  resulted  from  'it.  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  manufacturers  from  other  places,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  large  silk-spinning  firm  in  Yorkshire,  who 
state  that  the  yield  in  work  done  has  been  nearly  the  same 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1874  as  in  former  years,  and 
that  the  new  hours  have  been  found  of  much  advantage 
to  all  parties  concerned,  I  have  not  met  any  manufacturers 
or  workpeople  who  think  that  the  Act  could  with  ad- 
vantage be  applied  to  any  new  classes  of  industry. 

Distinction  between  Factories  and  Workshops. 
I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  alter  the  present  line 
of  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops,  but  would 
retain  the  present  definition,  under  which  a  workshop  in 
which  more  than  49  hands  are  employed  becomes  a  fac- 
tory. 

if  any  difference  at  all  is  to  be  maintained  between  the 
laws  which  regulate  factories  and  workshops,  a  line  of 
demarkation  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  if  the  number 
of  hands  employed  which  now  in  the  eye  of  the  law  alters 
the  character  of  a  workshop  and  constitutes  it  a  "  factory," 
were  reduced  from  50  persons  down  to  40  persons,  or  even 
to  30  or  20  persons,  the  same  objections,  which  are  so 
frequently  raised  against  the  present  division,  would  apply. 

I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  put  into  operation  all 
the  requirem.ents  of  rhe  Factory  Acts,  among  all  the  very 
numerous  and  varied  classes  of  industry  carried  on  in 
workshops.  Moreover,  I  think  that  there  is  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  maintaining  the  definite  number  of  "  fifty  per- 
sons "  to  constitute  the  point  at  which  a  workshop,  from 
the  "  number  of  persons  "  alone  employed  in  it,  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  or  other  conside- 
rations, should  begin  to  be  considered  "  a  factory." 

A  staff  of  50  persons  raust  have  for  its  management  in 
most  cases  some  sort  of  clerk's  office  and  a  counting-house, 
in  these  any  registers  or  books  required  for  the  "  Factory 
Acts  "  can  be  kept,  so  that  when  the  number  of  hands 
engaged  has  reached  to  50  the  additional  trouble  and 
responsibility  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  managers  by 
becoming  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Factory  Acts  ought  not  to  be  serious. 

The  industry  carried  on  in  workshops  is,  in  many  cases 
when  not  exercised  t /  children,  or  persons  too  young  to 
have  their  wishes  consulted,  a  kind  of  domestic  occupation 
or  even  amusement,  and,  although  exercised  for  profit,  not 
altogether  to  be  distinguished  from  ornamental  embroidery, 
knitting,  or  crotchet-work  of  the  higher  orders  who  some- 
times ply  their  needlework,  as  an  interesting  amusement, 
far  into  the  hours  of  the  night. 

The  making  of  gloves,  although,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
trying  pursuit  both  to  eyes  and  fingers,  when  exercised  as 
the  sole  means  of  livelihood,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  carried 
on  as  an  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours,  rather  than  as  a 
principal  means  of  livelihood  by  married  women,  when  not 
occupied  in  domestic  duties,  and  by  other  females,  young 
and  old,  when  not  engaged  in  farm  work  or  in  garden 
operations,  such  as  fruit  picking,  hop  binding,  or  pea  and 
bean  sticking,  as  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 

In  the  years  1865,  1866,  1867  when  hair  nets,  orna- 
jiiented  wth  beads  and  glass  bugles,  were  in  fashion,  a 
Jari^e  nuiiiljer  of  ootfcagers,  around  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and 


Bedworth  in  Warwickshire,  engaged  in  the  ribbon  factories, 
occupied  their  spare  hours  in  bead  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  tons  weight  of  beads  were  sent  by  Birmingham 
factors  into  the  three  towns  mentioned,  and  numbers  of 
very  young  children  were  kept  quiet,  and  really  found 
amusement  in  the  very  light  labour  of  threading  beads  for 
the  net  workers. 

A  good  many  nail  forges  are  worked  by  horse  nail 
makers  in  their  spare  hours,  by  men  engaged  in  iron 
foundries,  assisted  perhaps  by  a  child  to  blow  the  bellows 
for  them,  after  their  day's  work  is  over ;  the  men  using 
such  forges  finding  a  sort  of  relaxation  in  the  compara- 
tively light  work  of  nail  making.  In  all  such  and  similar 
cases,  it  would,  I  think,  not  be  desirable  to  apply  the 
Factory  Acts  regulations  rigidly,  or  to  curtail  the  hours  in 
which  the  handicraft  may  be  carried  on,  i.e.,  for  lOi  hours 
between  5  a.m.,  and  9  p.m. 

I  would,  however,  in  every  case  in  vi^hich  children  or 
young  persons  are  employed  in  a  handicraft  insist  on  the 
names  of  all  such  being  entered  in  a  book  or  register,  to 
be  produced  for  the  examination  of  a  factory  inspector 
whenever  he  might  demand  it ;  and  I  would  also  insist  f)n  a 
certificate  of  the  birth  being  obtained  to  prove  the  real  age 
of  every  person  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  a  work- 
shop as  well  as  in  a  factory.  Such  certificates  should  in  all 
cases  for  workshops,  as  also  for  factories,  be  obtainable  at  a 
fee  of  Is.,  and  should  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the 
person  named  therein  wherever  he  or  she  may  be  employed, 
so  that  a  fee  of  Is.  once  paid  would  exempt  the  parents  or 
party  concerned  from  all  future  charges,  and  each  certifi- 
cate would  last  for  the  whole  working  career  of  a  young 
person.  Such  certificates  would  obviate  all  doubts  as  to 
the  real  age  of  any  child  or  young  person,  which  is  now 
often  a  matter  very  difficult  to  decide,  and  if  by  a  system 
of  universal  registration,  of  age  as  proved  by  the  certificates 
of  births,  the  necessity  for  obtaining  surgeon's  certificates, 
and  payment  of  surgeon's  fees  were  abolished,  as  I  have 
suggested,  under  Question  VIII.  (see  page  109).  A  fertile 
source  of  jealousy  of  owners  of  factories  against  the 
employment  of  juvenile  labour  in  workshops  would  be 
removed. 

Factory  owners  very  frequently  complain  that  children 
who  have  been  refused  employment  in  their  factories,  as  too 
young  to  obtain  surgeon's  certificates,  as  "  half  "  or  "  full 
"  timers"  have,  on  being  rejected  at  factories,  obtained 
employment  in  workshops,  in  which  there  is  no  risk  of 
penalty  for  not  obtaining  a  surgeon's  certificate,  and  in 
which  there  is,  perhaps,  a  better  chance  of  escaping 
observation  from  a  sub-inspector  if  improperly  employed. 

In  all  cases  in  which  children  are  employed  in  workshops 
it  ought  to  be  enacted  that  no  child  should  be  employed  at 
all  who  has  during  the  same  day  been  employed  in  any 
other  factory  or  workshops,  or  who  is  employed  on  the 
"  alternate  day  "  system.  Such  a  regulation  is  needed,  for 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  lads  have  been  employed  by 
their  grasping  parents  at  nail  forges  after  the  lads  had 
come  home  from  their  day's  work  at  brickyards  in  the  Lye 
Waste,  near  Stourbridge. 

In  some  classes  of  industry,  as  in  the  needle  trade  at 
Redditch,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  work,  such  as  eye  stamping, 
pointing,  and  polishing  is  carried  on,  and  completed,  in 
workshops,  at  hours  between  7  and  9  p.m.,  after  the  larger 
factories  are  closed.  If  this  is  not  practised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  overwork  of  females  or  young  persons, 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  practice. 

As  to  other  matters  in  which  the  regulations  of  the 
Workshops  Acts  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  I  think  that — 

1.  Regular  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment  should  be 
given  in  all  workshops  at  certain  regular  intervals  as  in 
factories,  instead  of  only  a  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
be  allowed  at  any  time  during  the  working  day  of  12  hours 
as  is  now  the  law. 

2.  The  school  clauses  in  the  Workshops  Act  should  be 
altered  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a  child 
to  be  employed  for  the  "  whole  of  a  working  week  "  before 
it  can  be  entitled  to  be  sent  to  school.  {See  Question  VII. 
as  to  facilitating  work  of  sub-inspectors,  p.  109;  and  Ques- 
tion VI.,  education,  p.  107.) 

3.  All  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  a  work- 
shop ought  to  have  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  persons  employed.  The  clause  in  the 
Workshops  Regulation  Act,  1867,  section  6,  head  (4),  ex- 
cepting workshops  "  where  not  more  than  five  persons  are 
"  employed,"  &c.  gives  rise  to  much  cavil  and  heart-burn- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wearied  young 
milliner,  who  is  employed  in  a  small  room  with  only  three 
or  four  companions,  requires  a  weekly  respite  from  work 
as  much  as  any  other  young  woman  who  happens  to  be 
cm  ployed  in  larger  esttujlishmcnts. 
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4.  It  is  not  unusual  in  drapers  and  milliners'  shop,  to 
which  the  milliners  and  dressmakers'  rooms  are  a  sort  of 
rve    apiiendagc,  for  the  young  women  employed  in  needlework 
•^^    to  be  set  to  work  behind  the  counter  in  the  sale  rooms  after 
the  workroom  is  dosed  for  the  Saturday  or  other  weekly 
3s-     half-holiday.    This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  wliich 
h      enacts  that  such  persons  should  have  a  weekly  half-holiday, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  in  all  cases. 

Where  a  female  is  herself  the  owner  and  mistress  of  the 
workshop  in  which  her  work  is  carried  on,  I  do  not  consider 
it  desirable  to  prohibit  herself  from  working^  on  the  half- 
holiday,  but  I  would  not  allow  women  under  any  circum- 
stances to  carry  work  to  their  own  houses  to  be  finished 
after  the  workrooms  are  closed,  lest  a  custom  might  be 
encouraged  which  might  lead  to  a  system  of  over-work  at 
the  private  houses  of  the  females  employed  in  a  workshop. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  V. — Industries  which 
ought  to  be  placed  under  inspection. 

1.  The  manufacture  of  fog-signals  was  omitted  in  the 
Act  1864,  by  which  the  making  of  percussion  caps  was 
placed  under  the  Factory  Acts.  A  good  many  young  girls 
are  employed  in  charging  fog-signals  with  gunpowder  and 
percussion  caps,  and  in  closing  by  screw-jiresses  the  metal 
cases  which  contain  the  gunjjowder,  the  explosion  of  which 
causes  the  noise  of  a  fog-signal.  Three  percussion  caps 
fitted  upon  metal  nipples  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
charge  of  gunpowder,  and  if  the  stamping  presses  which 
close  the  cases  after  charging  are  carelessly  worked  a 
dangerous  explosion  frequently  results.  Explosions  were 
numerous  in  the  fog-signal  works  in  Birmingham  during 
the  time  I  visited  the  district  from  1864  to  1868,  but,  ex- 
cepting as  workshops,  fog-signal  works  are  not  under 
inspection. 

'der  mining  districts,  where  a  great  part  of  the 

^  male  population  are  employed  undergrovmd,  numbers  of 
women  and  girls  are  employed  on  the  "  banks  "  or  rubbish 
heaps  above  ground,  and  on  the  "cinder  banks"  around 
the  coking  ovens.  Unless  these  banks  happen  to  be 
included  in  the  premises  of  an  iron  work,  there  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  labour  of  the  women  or  young  girls. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  in  1867  and  1868  that  it 
was  a  long  established  custom  at  some  of  the  iron  works 
7  at  Horsehay,  Dorrington,  Wellington,  and  other  parts  of 
^  Shropshire,  for  women  to  work  on  Sundays  just  as  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  in  loading  waggons  to  charge  the  blast 
furnaces.  This  practice  of  the  employment  of  women  on 
Sunday  continued  until  July  1870,  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  modification  No.  7  to  Act  1867,  by  which  per- 
mission was  given  for  "  women  to  be  employed  about  blast 
"  furnaces  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  employed  in 
"  or  about  such  furnaces  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  for 
"  the  space  of  .30  calendar  months  after  January  1,  1868." 
I  have  heard  that  women  and  girls  are  at  the  present  date 
worked  for  long  hours,  and  mthout  any  weekly  half-holiday 
on  the  " colliery  banks "  and  on  "cinder  banks,"  and  1 
think  that  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  in 
iron  works,  or  other  factories  at  the  present  date. 

3.  A  large  number  of  women  and  young  persons  are 
employed  in  dressing  ores  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  Van 
Mines  near  Llanidloes  and  elsewhere.  It  has,  I  believe, 
been  considered  that  the  dressing  of  slates  in  the  Penrhyn 
quarries  is  not  a  "  handicraft "  such  as  to  entitle  the  lads 
employed  in  the  quarries  to  the  beneflt  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Workshops  Acts.  I  think  that  the  dressing  and  pre- 
paration of  ores  and  minerals  above  ground  and  the  pre- 
paration of  slates  should  be  placed  under  Government 
inspection. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  VI. —  Education  of 
"  half-timers." 

When  an  untaught  and  ignorant  child  is  taken  on  to 
'®  "  work  at  a  factory  or  workshoj),  at  the  age  of  9  or  10  years, 
and  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time  in  its  life,  reluctantly, 
by  the  parents,  merely  in  obedience  to  the  law;  such  child 
ceasing  to  attend  school,  at  any  time  when  not  employed  in 
the  factory,  or  workshop,  and  altogether,  for  the  rest  of  its 
life,  as  soon  as  the  age  of  13  is  reached,  the  result,  in  per- 
manent knowledge  imparted,  is  very  small ;  and  the  process 
of  trying  to  instil  any  sort  of  useful  attainment  into  such 
a  child  must  be  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  the  teachers. 

I  could,  however,  point  out  several  owners  of  factories, 
at  Kidderminster,  and  other  towns,  who,  as  lads,  obtained 
the  whole  of  their  education  as  "  half-timers  "  under  the 
Factory  Acts. 

^m  A  system  requiring  all  young  persons,  even  after  the  age 
K.^  of  13  or  14  years,  to  pass  a  certain  standard  of  examination 
before  being  admitted  to  work  full  times,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  period  of  their  schooling  has  not  been  wliolly 
unprofitable,  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  time, 
full  and  energy,  now  incurred  by  the  instructors  of  children  of 
hopelessly  ignorant  or  stupid  parents : —  The  Education 


Acts  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  put  an  end  to  gross  ^o^"'  resnit 
ignorance  existing  among  children  too  young  to  be  employed  time  sdlool- 
ui  factories.  iiiii:  would  be 

^  Many  schoolmasters  object  to  give  three  hours  instruc-  *^"sured. 
tion  during  afternoons  to  factory  children,  on  the  grounds  Three  hours 
that  the  hours  usual  in  their  schools,  in  the  afternoon,  are  noonf 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  or  2  to  4.30  p.m.,  and  that  they  cannot 
keep  the  school  open  for  any  extra  half  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, so  as  to  make  up  three  hours  for  the  factory  children 
alone. 

_  I  have  had  frequent  complaints  from  the  school  n'-t^io-  Schools  at 
rities  of  some  schools  in  Kidderminster  about  the  irregular  Ki'l'ler- 
attendance  of  factory  children  at  their  schools  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  much  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  in  fiUing  up  the  school  certificate  books,  and  send-  School 
ing  them  weekly  to  the  factories  to  be  examined,  on  account  certificjites. 
of  the  trouble  incurred  in  writing  out  long  lists  of  rhe 
names  of  children  for  each  separate  week,    'i'his  difficulty 
might  easily  Ije  remedied  by  adopting  a  different  method  of 
entering  the  names  as  suggested  in  a  following  page.  (See 
page  108.)  At  the  "  Old  Meeting  House  "  schools  in  Kidder- 
minster three  hours  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  afternoons. 
The  largest  number  of  factory  children  attending  at  anyone 
school  in  my  present  district  are  sent  to  this  school.  During 
the  winter  months  alone,  the  hours  are  two  and  a  half  for 
schooling  in  the  afternoon.    (See  also  as  to  New  Town  in 
Montgomery  under  Question  IX.  at  page  111.)    At  Blockley,  Blockley. 
in  Worcestershire,  when  the  silk  trade  was  flourishing,  some 
12  or  1.5  years  ago,  a  large  school  was  established  by  the  eight 
or  nine  firms  of  silk  spinners  then  existing  at  Blockley, 
solely  for  the  "  half-time  "  education  of  children  employed 
in  the  silk  mills.  This  school  is  still  kept  open,  and  is  in  all 
respects  efficient,  although  only  one  silk  spinner  now  remains 
at  Blockley,  and  not  more  than  30  children  are  employed  by 
him  when  the  factory  is  in  full  work.    At  the  Dos  nail  Dos  nail 
works,  at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  (which  county  was  ^"''"^^ '^J. 
formerly  in  my  district),  the  system  of  school  discipline  and  Monmouth- 
atten dance  of  "  half-timers  "  at  a  school  established  by  the  shire, 
owners  of  the  works,  and  the  registration  of  attendance,  &c. 
as  I  think  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.     In  186!)-1870 
more  than  200  lads  were  employed  and  sent  to  school  from 
these  works. 

I  would  amend  the  wording  of  the  schooling  clauses  in  Schooling 
the  V/orkshops  Acts,  and  make  them  similar  to  those  in  tji^i^york- 
the  Factory  Acts,  as  children  occupied  in  workshops  are  very  shops  Acts 
frequently  em'iloyed  by  their  own  imrents ;  there  should,  in  t'^V".,  ,  , 
most  workshops,  be  very  little  difficulty  in  employing  two  to  Fuctory 
or  more  children  each  for  the  "  half-day,"  alternately  morn-  Acts, 
ing  and  afternoon,  the  two  taking  the  place  of  a  single  child 
sent  at  irregular  inter\^als  to  school. 

In  brickworks  and  similar  works,  where  the  children  in  In-ick- 
must  entirely  change  their  clothes  before  they  can  go  to 
school,  I  would  allow  the  children,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  alteriuito 
school  for  five  hours  on  alternate  days,  and  to  work  on  day^i  to  bo 
alternate  days  for  ten  hours ;  but  I  would  insist  on  three  " 
hours  of  daily  attendance  at  school  from  all  workshops,  ^j.',yiy'ii\'""^'"' 
where  such  a  method  was  practicable,  as  well  as  in  factories,  otiicr  cj.ass 
instead  of  only  "ten  hours  during  the  week."    Under  of  wovk- 
the  present  Workshops  Acts,  by  the  wording  of  which 
a  child  need  only  attend  school  for  the  weeks  "  during  the  Eviisions  of 
"  whole  of  which"  such  child  has  been  employed;  a  child  {.q^^,,")!^-';^', 
might  be  employed  for  four  or  five  days  only  in  each  week,  of  Woi-k-° 
and  sent  to  idle  in  the  streets  for  one  or  more  working  days  ^'l';!,'^^-^'^*- 
in  the  week,  without  ever  being  sent  to  school.    This  loop-  [j,^^  f^"^''' 
hole  for  the  evasion  of  the  law  is  known  and  acted  upon  in  page  los.) 
manv  workshops  where  children  are  systematically  em- 
ployed for  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  and  never 
sent  to  school  at  all. 

In  nail  shops  no  child  is  ever  employed  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  or  for  the  "  whole  week,"  and  in  brick  yards  it  is 
often  impossible  to  pi-ove  that  any  particular  child  found  at 
work  has  been  employed  "  during  the  whole  of  the  previous 
"  week,"  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  school. 

I  would  alter  the  law  so  that  "  every  child  employed  iii  Proposed 
"  a  workshop  "  should  be  obliged  to  attend  school  daily  °' 
for  three  hours  except  on  Saturday,  or  for  five  hours  on  S(,hooi;„„i„ 
alternate  days.    (See  also  Question  VII.  as  to  facihtatmg  workshops, 
work  of  the  factory  inspectors;  at  page  109.)  Certificates  of 
school  attendance  for  all  children  found  workmg  m  any  the  ikw. 
workshop  woidd  in  case  the  law  is  altered  have  to  be_  ob- 
tained.   If  the  inspectors  vv'ere  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions, 
under  the  Workshops  Acts,  obliged  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  justices  that  a  child  found  at  work  in  a  nail 
shop,  or  brickfield,  and  not  sent  to  school,  had  been  em- 
ployed "  during  tlie  whole  of  the  week,  "  it  would  under 
the'jn-esent  law  (Workshops  .\ct,  30  &  31  Vict.  chap.  146, 
sec.  14)  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction  for 
neglecting  to  send  a  child  to  school. 

The  teachers  in  schools  to  which  children  are  sent  from  Objections 
factories  or  workshops  sometimes,  not_  unfairly,  object  to  •'1^11°''^ 
admit  very  ignorant  children  into  their  schools,  "  on  the  timers." 
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"  lialf  tl^ne  system,"  well  knowing  that  the  attendance  of 
such  children  will  probably  be  irregular,  the  trouble  they 
will  aive  considerable,  and  that  the  children  are  sure  to 
^  •  f  fail  in  the  examination  before  the  school  mspector,  even  i 
fSiilure  they  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  school  at  his,  annual 
at  the  ex-  -(^  inspection.  This  brings  discredit  on  the  teachers, 
avnination         ^  ^.^d^ces  the  average  of  the  "  standard  of  knowledge 


i'mpeSs.  «\VpoXri"ir the  "school,"  as  recorded  by  the  school 
&tom     iuspector  in  his  published  report  of  the  school,  from  the 


So  that,  in  fact. 


the  "School-  results  elicited  by  his  own  investigation, 
master"       ^j^g  schoolmaster  may  ev^entually  suffer,  both  in  trouble, 
enclS"''    and    in   reputation,   through    receiving    "  half-timei-s 
with  Ques-    into  his  school ;  and  may  also  lose,  instead  ot  gam,  tne 
^^Mi  f    "  capitation  grant  "  of  money  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  efficient  instruction  afforded  to  a  given  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars.  ,    .   .       ^    i.  ij- 
•Proposed         The  above-named  obstacles  to  the  admission  ot  halt- 
remedy.        "  timers  "  to  schools  under  Government  inspection,_which 
Sehooiinjr  of  gchools  are,  in  most  cases,  the  best  within  reach,  might,  I 
timers  "       think,  be  altogether  removed  if  H.M.  Inspectors  of  schools 
Half  marks   had  the  power,  by  a  system  of  "half  marks"  or  some 
proposed       similar  method  of  recording  m  their  published  reports  the 
a^t^natloa     imperfect  performances  of  "half-time"  scholars,  to  make 
hv  inspector  allowance  for  any  shortcomings  of  the  children  at  the 
cLe'^or^'^      examinations  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
short  terra     energy  or  capability  on  the  part  of  their  instructors, 
of  instruc- 
tion of  half-  Summary. 

timers.  ^^^^  whole,  !  think  that  very  great  advantages  have 

resulted  to  the  children,  and  the  parents  also,  affected  by 
the  schooling  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Work- 
shops Acts,  under  the  "half-time"  system.    I  have  often 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  parent  or  employer  of  children 
and  youths,  in  a  small  factory  or  workshop  to  work  a  child 
and  send  him  to  school  "  half-time,"  by  explaining  to  the 
parent,  that,  if  he  has  a  family  of  several  children,  he  can 
get  two  children  employed  both  at  "  half-time  "  instead  of 
Children's     working  one  illegally,  if  under  age,  while  the  employer 
^ifm-ii'to"   S*^*®  afresh  lad  for  his  afternoon  work,  instead  of  a  jaded 
pay^for        one,  who  has  been  toiling  all  the  morning.    Thus  two 
sohoolmsr.      children  at  the  same  time  earn  wages  enough  to  pay  for 
their  schooling,  and  the  common  pretext  of  selfish  parents 
that  they  "  can't  afford  to  pay  for  schooling  "  is  at  once 
extinguished.    {See  also  answers  to  Question  IX.  at  page 
111-112,  as  to  Halesowen,  Bromsgrove,  and  Agriculture 
Acts.) 

School  The  register  of  the  school  certificates,  in  factories,  where 

ruR-isters  a  long  list  of  names  has  to  be  re-written  for  every  week, 
liept'in^a  often  gives  much  needless  trouble  to  the  schoolmaster. 
s\iupler  And  in  places  where  workshops  are  very  numerous,  and 
form.  distributed  all  over  a  district,  as  in  the  nail  shops,  the  cer- 

Schooling  tificates  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  from 
registers.      workshops ;    if   every  certificate  for  each  separate  child 

had  to  be  filled  in  for  each  week,  in  the  form  given  in 

the  schedule  to  the  Workshops  Acts,  would  cause  a  vast 
In  case  of  amount  of  trouble  to  the  schoolmasters.  The  examination 
scattered  of  ths  loose  bits  of  paper  at  each  workshops,  even  if 
workshops.  certificate  could  always  be  found  when   asked  for, 

would  also  give  endless  work  to  the  sub-inspectors.  (See 

page  109.) 

A  simple  I  think  that  a  more  simple  form  of  "  school  certificate 

form  of  "  register  "  than  the  one  now  in  use  for  factories,  drawn 
ijTkept  at  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  registers  in  use  in 

schools  at  schools  under  Government  inspection,  in  which  the  names, 
childr'n^^  once  written,  serve  to  record  the  school  attendance  for 
attend^  many  consecutive  weeks,  might  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 
sent factory  registers,  and  be  kept  at  the  factories.  While 
in  case  of  numerous  scattered  workshops,  a  similar  register 
might  be  kept  a  the  schools,  at  which  the  children  from 
workships  attend,  ready  for  inspection  by  the  sub-inspector. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  \TI. — Sufficiency  of 
the  present  staff  of  inspectors. 

I  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  districts  not  immediately 
contiguous  to  my  own,  and  have  never  visited  any  factories 
in  the  northern  portions  of  England. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  any  new  factories 
that  may  be  established;  as  the  owners  of  all  such  works, 
are  by  law  {see  7  Vict.  cap.  15.  sec.  7)  bound  to  send 
notice  to  the  factory  office  when  they  commence  their 
operations. 

The  number  _  Among  workshops  it  is  rather  difficult  to  define  what 
"fj^'^'wMch      "^"^  *  "  ^^"'^icraft  "  if  the  premises  occupied  by  each 
require       butcher,  shoemaker,  smith,  plumber,  and  all  the  small 
frequent  in-;  tradesmen  inhabiting  the  villages  in  England  are  to  be 
oot'^TCiy"     considered  as  workshops  requiring  periodical  visits  of 
numerous,     inspection.    But  the  number  of  establishments,  such  as 
milliners,  tailors,  and  the  numerous  small  manufactures 
which  in  most  towns  really  require  tlie  intervention  of 
an  official  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  is  now  pretty 
accurately  ascertained. 
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With  the  exception  of  local  trades,  such  as  nail  making,  Except  in 
needle  and  pin  making,  the  so-called  gilt  toy  trades  of  ^Jfji™?!^- 
Birmingham,  and  steel  toy  trades  of  Sheffield  and  Bir-  are°noww^^ 
mingham,  and  other  multifarious  handicrafts  carried  on  in  ascertained. 
workshops  in  the  hardware  towns,  in  which  the  systematic  ' 
employment  of  children  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  in- 
spectors, in  some  cases,  to  devote  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  workshops  than  to  the  larger  factories,  in  which  the 
law  is  well  established,  the  great  bulk  of  workshops  do  not 
require  to  be  very  frequently  visited  by  inspectors. 

Special  inspectors  having  been  appointed  for  the  nail 
districts,  and  some  other  places  where  small  workshops  are 
very  numerous,  there  remain  in  all  towns  a  certain  number 
of  drapers  and  milliners'  establishments,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  workshops,  whose  number  can  easily  be  estimated 
after  one  or  two  visits  to  any  particular  town  or  district. 

I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  all  of  these  should  be 
periodically  visited,  even  at  long  intervals.  The  working 
rooms  for  milliners  and  sempstresses  attached  to  drapers  frequent' 
establishments,  or  to  the  shops  of  milliners  and  dress-  visits  from 
makers  are  very  often  among  the  private  apartments,  or  tor.""^^"' 
upstairs  among  the  bedrooms  of  those  young  women  wiio 
reside  on  the  premises.  And  the  visit  of  an  inspector  to 
question  the  employer,  or  the  young  women  themselves,  is 
often  resented  as  an  intrusion,  although  the  workpeople 
are  at  all  times  ready  enough  to  send  complaints  to  the 
inspector  if  they  consider  that  they  are  not  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

As  all  adult  persons,  i.e.  all  above  the  age  of  mere 
children  who  are  employed  in  any  kind  of  workshop,  as 
well  as  most  other  persons  in  the  kingdom,  have  now 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  factory  inspectors  are 
empov/ered  to  enforce  the  obser\'ance  of  the  law  in  all  j 
workshops,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  wilful  infraction  of  the  (,''| 
Workshops  Acts,  as  to  hours  of  work,  meal  times,  or  the         .  !'| 
weekly  holiday,  or  the  unhealthy  condition  of  any  work-  i 
room,  would  be  allowed  to  exist,  without  a  complaint  being  ' 
made  to  the  factory  office.     If  then  each  sub-inspector 
makes  a  point  of  visiting,  once  at  least,  every  establish-  I 
ment  in  his  district,  in  which  he  knows  that  women  or  All  known' 
young  persons  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  law,  and  to  leave  an  abstract  of  the  Acts  containing  ceiveat^ 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chief  inspector  and  himself  least  one 


advisable 


in  the  working  rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  persons  employed  piain'the* 
in  the  workshop,  and  another  abstract  with  the  owners  of  law, 
the  establishment,  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  on  the 
plea  of  "  ignorance  of  the  law  "  for  any  future  breach  of 
its  observance. 

I  do  not  'consider  it  desirable  to  repeat  visits,  except  at  Veryfre-, 
long  intervals,  to  the  great  majority  of  workshops  in  which  ^ "^g'j,^ 
the  law  is  apparently  observed.  It  is  right  in  every  case  shops  not 
to  see  that  the  rooms  are  healthy,  and  that  there  is  no 
escape  or  immoderate  heat  from  gas,  &c. ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  accurate  answers  to  questions  asked  from 
young  girls  in  the  presence  of  the  forewoman  in  a  work- 
room, and  unless  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
the  law  is  infringed,  I  think  that  too  frequent  visits  to  the 
workrooms  of  respectable  tradespeople  have  an  irritating 
effect,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  general  respect  for,  and 
popularity  of,  the  Workshops  Act  Regulations. 

I  would  on  all  occasions  enforce  the  law  whenever  an 
evasion  was  detected  in  a  workshop,  and  I  would  leave  no 
opening  for  any  occupier  of  a  workshop  to  say  that  he  or 
she  "  never  knew  the  law,"  or  "  never  heard  that  there  was 
"  an  inspector  of  the  district."  But  I  would  not  insist  on 
the  continually  repeated  visiting  of  every  known  workshop 
in  every  town,  as  was  heretofore  the  rule  among  factories 
two  or  three  times  at  least  in  every  j^ear,  unless  there  were 
special  reasons  for  such  frequent  inspection  of  any  par- 
ticular workshop. 

Among  whole  classes  of  workshops  in  which  many 
children  are  employed,  as  in  nail  sliops,  straw  plait  shops, 
&c.,  a  more  regular  system  of  inspection  is  necessary,  and 
for  such  some  special  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Notwithstanding  then  the  apparent  very  large  number 
of  workshops  in  the  district  of  every  sub-inspector,  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  amount  of  work  entailed  by  the 
supervision  they  require  is  very  great  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  I  do  not  consider  that 
any  addition  is  required  to  the  present  staff  of  inspectors 
to  enforce  a  due  observance  of  the  Factory  Acts,  as 
recently  altered  and  amended,  together  with  the  Work- 
shops Acts  in  each  district. 

As  an  industi-y  in  which,  apparently,  a  great  number  of  Apparen 
workshops  and  workpeople  are  occupied,  I  may  mention  gjj^^am 
the  "out-door  gloving  trade  "of  V>' orcestershire.    Three  giove 
or  four  thousand  women  at  least  must  be  employed  by  the  makers  a 
gloving  firms  in  Worcester.    These  women  reside  in  the 
villages  and  at  the  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  pewreal 
and  each  woman's  home,  when  used  as  a  workroom  for  needs 
glove-making,  is,  istrictly  speaking,  a  "  workshop."    By  vieion, 
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meeting  groups  of  these  women  in  various  towns,  to  which 
they  Ccune  on  certain  days  with  their  work,  the  law  was' 
ex[)lained  to  almost  every  one  of  those  employed.  Very 
few  children  are  emjjloyed  l^y  any  of  these  glove  makers, 
probably  not  50  children  in  the  whole  county  of  Worcester, 
and  the  attempt  to  visit  each  glove  maker's  cottage  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  a  glove-making  workshop,"  would 
really  make  the  law  ridiculous.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
"workshops"  are  very  numerous,  but  in  which  a  very 
slight  supervision  is  required  to  prevent  the  law  being 
infringed. 

In  my  own  district,  i.e.,  in  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Shropshire,  and  in  Hereford,  Montgomery- 
shire, and  Radnor,  I  have  suggested,  under  Question  IX. 
(see  Question  IX.,  p.  Ill,  &c.),  the  possibility  of  gradually 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  1S73,  if 
the  inspectors  were  authorised  by  law  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  I  do  not  consider  that  after  the  first 
six  months,  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Act, 
1873,  would  add  very  greatly  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
inspectors  or  their  travelling  expenses. 

Suq g  est  ions  for  facilitativg  the  Work  of  Sub-Inspectors. 
I  submit  for  consideration  under  the  above  head  the 
following  remarks : — 

I.  The  schooling  clauses  of  the  Workshops  Act  should 
he  amended,  so  that  every  child  "  employed  in  a  workshop  " 
should  be  obliged  to  attend  school  for  three  hours  a  day, 
and  the  registers  of  school  attendance  should  be  kept  at  the 
schools,  instead  of  upon  loose  bits  of  paper  at  each  work- 
shop. [See  Question  VI.  at  p.  107,  Half-time  Education, 
and  a  new  system  of  registers  proposed,  and  Question  IX., 
Education  Act,  &c.) 

II.  Who  is  to  be  considered  the  occupier  of  a  workshop. 
— Section  eleven  of  the  Workshops  Act,  186/,  enacts  that 
in  certain  cases  the  "  hirer  of  a  machine  or  implement 
"  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  mechanical  power,"  shall  be 
considered  as  the  responsible  "occupier"  of  a  workshop  ; 
but  there  are  some  workshops  in  which  no  mechanical 
power  is  used,  such  as  needle  shops,  and  others  sublet  to 
several  workmen  ;  and  also  in  brickwork  and  in  the  potteries, 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  who  is  the  em- 
ployer of  a  child  found  illegally  at  work  on  the  premises. 
{See  as  to  brickwork,  in  which  the  work  is  sublet  to  a  fore- 
man, and  by  him  again  sublet  to  moulders,  in  Appendix.) 

In  cases  of  prosecutions,  magistrates  require  as  a  proof 
of  occuj^ancy  of  the  premises  that  the  rate  book  should  be 
produced  as  evidence  of  "occupation  "  by  a  defendant,  and 
in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  real  "  occupier  and 
"  employer  "  of  a  lad  found  illegally  at  work,  I  would 
consider  the  "  person  who  pays  the  rates  "  as  "  occupier  " 
of  the  worksliop,  leaving  him  to  prove  who  was  really  the 
offender,  as  in  cases  provided  for  by  the  Factory  Act,  1844. 
{See  Act  7  Vict.  c.  15,  sec.  41.) 

3.  Birth  certificates  should  be  obtained  in  all  cases  when 
possible  for  all  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age, 
whether  employed  in  factories  or  workshops.  The  cer- 
tificotes  should  continue  the  property  of  the  person  named 
therein,  but  to  be  kept  at  the  factory  or  worksliop  in  which 
he  or  she  may  lie  employed,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  for  exami- 
nation by  an  inspector.  {See  also  Question  X.,  head  (i,  at 
p.  113.) 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  distinct  legal 
definition  of  what  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  cubic  sjjace 
or  superficial  area  for  a  workroom.  In  some  "  stamping 
"  shops,"  sucli  as  button  vi'orks,  &c.,  the  children  are 
very  closely  packed  together,  and  in  tailors  and  sempstresses 
v/orkrooms  there  are  often  more  persons  than  the  space 
can  properly  accommodate.  Some  of  these  rooms,  being 
among  the  garrets,  are  very  lofty,  i.e.,  the  sloping  roof  is 
high  over  head,  but  the  apartment  is  vitiated  by  gas  and 
the  close  stowage  of  many  persons.  Mere  height  in  a 
chamber  is  useless  if  the  people  be  too  closely  seated 
together,  and  the  question  has  been  so  often  asked  as  to 
"  how  much  space  of  horizontal  area  ought  to  be  allowed 
"  for  each  person  in  a  workroom,"  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  settled  by  law.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  persons  engageil  in  woikrooms  will  not  open  windows, 
or  let  in  fresh  air  if  tlrey  can  avoid  it,  and  that  ventilators 
are  in  some  cases  objected  to  as  "  liable  to  cause  draughts  " 
by  ]iersons  who  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  wholesome 
air  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  pass  a  good  portion  of  their 
lives. 

5.  I  think  that  sub-inspectors  of  factories  should  be 
allowed  opportunities  for  occasionally  meeting  their  col- 
leagues to  discuss  matters  connected  with  their  duties,  and 
to  enable  them  to  liave  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
factories.  Under  the  present  regulations  each  sub-inspector 
passes  his  career  with  his  duties  and  whole  experience 
limited  to  the  one  district  which  may  be  allotted  to  him. 
He  has  no  opportunity  of  ever  communicating  with  his 


colleagues,  and  it  may  happen,  as  in  my  own  case,  that  by 
tar  the  larger  number  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  ran/- 
actnig  the  same  duties  as  himself  are  personally  strangers 
to  hiin.  *'  ° 

I  thhik  that  if  the  sub-inspectors  were  enabled  to  have 
more  _  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  enlar.re  their 
experience  by  occasionally  seeing  a  variety  of  works  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  interest  that  each  individual 
might  feel  m  the  working  of  the  whole  body,  and  thus 
materially  add  to  the  unanimity  of  the  proceedin'^s,  and 
esimt  cle  corps  of  the  entire  stafi'. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  special  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  only  as  temporaay  or  local  assistants  to  the 
present  staff  to  enforce  the  Workshops  Act  in  some  places. 
It  any  addition  at  all  is  required  to  the  present  staff,  I 
think  that  the  new  appointments  should  be  solely  under 
control  of  the  Home  Secretary  through  the  factory  depart- 
ment. It  IS,  I  think,  essential  for  the  jji-oper  working  of 
the  Act,  and  for  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  workpeople, 
that  only  one  system  of  inspection  should  be  observed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Home  Office  should 
be  responsible  for  that  system. 

There  should  be  only  one  authority,  i.e.,  the  factory 
office,  to  refer  to  in  case  any  modifications  or  chano-e  of 
working  hours  be  required.  1  think  that  all  appointnients 
in  the  factory  department  should  continue  to  be  made  hy 
the  Home  Secretary  alone,  and  not  by  any  authority  in  a 
position  subordinate  to  himself. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  VIII. — Certifying  sur- 
geon, &c. — If  proofs  of  the  actual  age  of  all  young  persons 
and  children  employed  in  factories  could  in  all"cases  be 
obtained,  and  deceptions  by  personation  or  otherwise  be 
guarded  against,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  value  whatever 
is  attached  to  a  certificate  from  a  certifying  surgeon,  unless 
it  be  given  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of  the'person  examined 
for  the  work  at  which  he  or  she  is  to  be  empluyed. 

It  is  not  probable  at  the  itresent  period  of  factory  legisla- 
tion tliat  any  new  discoveries  or  remedial  sanitary  measures 
can  result  from  cursory  visits  paid  by  medical  officials  to 
factories.  At  the  present  time,  happily,  the  diseases  and 
bodily  malformations  at  one  time  almost  chara-  teristic  of 
factory  operatives  scarcely  exist  at  all  ;  and  the  general 
distressing  results  once  emanating  from  their  occupation, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to  the  class  of  persons,  young 
and  old,  employed  in  factories,  when  first  the  condiri'ons  of 
factory  labour  and  its  painful  concomitants  began  to  attract 
attention  from  the  Legislature  some  40  years  a^o,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  existence  in  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  present 'system  the  sole  duties  of  a  certifying 
surgeon  in  factories  are,  to  give  certificates  as  to  the 
age  and  physical  capacity  for  work  for  the  jiersons  he 
examines,  and  to  report  upon  accidents  occurring  in 
factories.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  acci- 
dents, and  examining  the  locality,  if  necessary,  in  which  an 
accident  has  occurred,  a  certifying  surgeon  has  no  legal 
right  to  enter  the  working  rooms  of  any  factory  at  all, 
unless  he  be  expressly  requested  to  do  so  by  an  inspector 
of  factories,  and  when  accompanied  by  such  inspector. 

All  certificates  for  children  or  young  jiersons  are  granted 
by  the  certifying  surgeon  in  the  office  of  the  factory,  which 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  room  apart  from  and  often  altogether 
detached  from  the  working  rooms  of  the  factory,  so  that  a 
certifying  surgeon  in  most  instances  never  sees  the  apart- 
ments or  portions  of  any  factory  in  which  the  young  people 
he  examines  will  have  to  carry  on  their  daily  labour. 

I  enclose  forms  of  certificates  granted  to  children  and  to 
young  persons  as  ordered  by  the  Factory  Act,  1844  (7  Vict, 
cap.  15,  sections  8,  9,  &c.).  See  the  above  Act,  sections  '.) 
to  17  inclusive.  Section  14  says  expressly  that  "  if  the 
"  certifying  surgeon  shall,  upon  reference  made  to  him," 
(by  the  sub-inspector,  as  explained  in  a  note  to  Gates'  Fac- 
tory Acts,  page  66,  edition  lS62,)  "  deem  a  child  or  young 
"  person  to  be  deficient  in  health  or  strength,  or  by  disease 
"  or  bodily  infirmity  incapacitated  for  labour,  or  liable  to 
"  be  injured  by  continued  employment  the  surgical  cer- 
"  tificate  may  be  annulled." 

Surely  such  an  enactment  implies  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  certifying  surgeon  to  refuse  a  certificate  in  cases 
in  which  any  physical  infirmity  or  inca-pacitating  cause 
exists,  before  granting  a  certificate  in  words  expressly 
stating  that  the  child  or  young  person  is  not  "  incapa- 
"  citated  for  the  employment  in  which  he  or  she  is  to  be 
"  engaged."  Under  this  section  also  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  attention  of  the  sub-inspector  should  be  directed 
by  the  certifying  surgeon,  to  any  physical  infirmity  ex- 
isting in  young  persons  or  arising  from  the  nature  of  their 
einployinent  even  after  a  certificate  has  been  granted,  with 
a  view  to  a  re-examinatioa  of  sucii  young  person  by  the 
surgeon,  if  necessary. 

Section  15,  Act  7  Vict.  cap.  15.  says  expressly  tliat  "in 
"  those  cases  in  which  a  surgical  cei-tificate  shall  have 
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"  been  refused  or  annulled  in  consequence  of  deficient 
"  health,  or  sti-ength,  or  by  reason  of  disease  or  infirmity, 
"  &c.,  &c.,"  such  person  shall  not  be  employed  on  proof  of 
real  age  only. 

The  inspector  has  e^ddently  power  under  section  14  to 
annul  a  surgical  certificate.  Section  8  and  9  enact  that 
the  form  of  surgical  certificate  shall  be  in  form  contained 
in  schedules  A.  and  B.,  and  the  words  given  in  the  form 
imply  that  the  person  examined  is  "  not  incapacitated  "  by 
disease  or  bodily  informity  from  working  daily  in  the 
factory. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  subsequent  Act  passed  since 
the  Act  7  Vict.  cap.  15.  in  1844  has  altered  or  amended 
or  in  any  way  curtailed  the  powers  given  by  that  Act  to  a 
certifying  surgeon  to  refuse  to  grant  certificate  to  a  child 
or  young  person  who  is  physically  unfit  for  the  work  at 
which  he  or  she  is  to  be  employed,  or  for  which  the  sur- 
geon deems  the  person  examined  to  be  deficient  in  strength 
or  bodily  capacity.  The  power  to  annul  the  certificate  on 
the  ground  of  physical  weakness  or  incapacity  or  ill-health 
has  certainly  not  been  annulled  as  far  as  the  sub-inspectors 
are  concerned  (see  7  Vict.  cap.  15.  sec.  14),  and  has  been 
exercised  by  myself  on  several  occasions  in  iron  works  in 
Monmouthshire  in  case  of  weakly  children,  and  at  Dudley 
and  elsewhere  in  unhealthy  workrooms,  such  as  glass- 
grinding,  &c.  where  a  youth  or  child  was  evidently  suf- 
fering from  the  employment.  The  same  course  has  been 
adopted  by  me  in  printing  works,  in  cases  of  weak  eyes, 
&c.,  and  in  dipping  houses,  &c.  where  lead  poison  had 
injured  tlie  health  of  young  persons  in  earthenware  works. 
Certifying  surgeons  have  in  my  district  on  several  occasions 
refused  to  grant  certificates  to  young  persons  or  children 
whom  they  deemed  unfit  from  some  bodily  defect  for  work 
in  printers'  or  other  works,  although  there  was  no  doubt 
that  such  persons  were  legally  qualified  by  age  for  their 
employment.  I  was,  therefore,  very  much  surprised  to 
read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fergusson,  as  given  before  the 
Commissioners  at  Bolton,  as  detailed  in  the  enclosed  ex- 
tract from  the  "Daily  News."  The  same  evidence  has 
been  published  in  the  "Times "  and  other  newspapers 
from  which  the  witness  appears  to  state  that  he  has  by 
law  no  power  to  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  in  cases 
wiiere  he  knows  that  the  j)arty  examined  by  him  is  unfit 
for  the  work  at  which  he  or  she  was  to  be  employed,  and 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  as  published  that 
the  certifying  surgeon  has  in  such  cases  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inspector  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  that  the 
physical  powers  of  the  children  certified  by  him  were  being 
overtaxed  in  their  daily  labour.  If  this  state  of  things  be 
really  in  accordance  with  factory  laws  at  the  jjresent  date 
I  do  not  think  that  any  value  whatever  attaches  to  a 
surgeon's  certificate  as  such  certificate  can  be  taken  only 
as  the  certifying  surgeon's  "  opinion  "  as  to  age.  This 
opinion  is  not  infedlible,  as  the  large  numbers  of  children 
under  age  found  employed  in  factories  who  have  obtained 
certificates  after  examination  by  surgeons  proves  in  daily 
experience.  The  baptismal  register  would  more  easily  and 
conclusively  prove  the  age  without  the  necessity  of  getting 
a  certificate,  which,  in  words,  states  that  the  person  is  fit 
for  the  work,  such  words  possibly  not  conveying  the  sur- 
geon's real  opinion  as  to  any  infirmity  from  which  he 
believes  the  child  or  young  person  to  be  suffering. 

•The  baptismal  registers  have  in  some  instances  been  so 
frequently  requu'ed  by  certifying  surgeons  in  my  district, 
who  are  paid  by  the  factory  owners  for  the  careful  ex- 
amination as  to  age,  &c.  of  all  young  persons  brought 
before  them,  that  I  have  felt  it  right  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  vexatious  waste  of  shiUings  need- 
lessly inflicted  on  parents  in  paying  for  certificates  for 
children  really  of  full  age,  but  concerning  whom  the  sur- 
geon entertained  some  doubt. 

If  the  parents  or  the  young  person  or  child  seeking  em- 
ployment had  to  prod  jce  at  the  factory  proof  of  the  age 
of  the  applicant  for  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  of 
birth,  at  a  cost  say  of  Is.,  paid  once  for  all  during  the 
career  of  a  young  worker  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  all 
possible  doubt  as  to  age  would  be  set  at  rest. 

The  cost  of  birth  certificates  (if  obtainable),  that  might 
be  required  for  such  an  object,  would,  I  believe,  be  paid 
willingly  by  the  parents,  of  all  young  workpeople.  As  a 
preliminary  to  their  seeking  employment  in  factories  or 
w(n'kshops,  if  it  were  known  that  such  certificates  would 
render  needless  the  additional  ordeal  of  an  examination  as 
to  age  by  the  surgeons. 

The  Reporting  of  Accidents. 

A  very  large  number  of  trifling  accidents,  scalds,  &c. 
were  reported  through  the  certifymg  surgeons  from  the 
iron  works  and  other  factories  newly  brought  under  inspec- 
tion after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867.    In  the  case  of 


the  larger  proportion  of  the  accidents,  no  advantage  what- 
ever, either  public  or  private,  could  result  from  their  having 
been  reported. 

The  fact  that  a  great  number  of  trifling  and  almost  un- 
avoidable accidents  were  reported,  through  the  certifying 
surgeons,  to  the  factory  department,  at  a  heavy  cost  to 
the  country,  was  noticed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  and  again,  by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  1869.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  accidents  must  be  reported  upon  by  certifying 
surgeons  is  now,  since  1870,  considerably  reduced.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  public  advantage  whatever  is  now  gained 
by  the  reporting  of  accidents  through  certifying  surgeons. 

The  certifying  surgeon  has  to  forward  a  report  of  the 
accident  to  the  sub-inspector  of  the  district  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  well  as  to  the  factory  office ;  and  if  the  accident 
has  been  caused  by  negligence,  improper  fencing,  straps, 
hoists,  &c.,  the  sub-inspector  has  to  make  a  personal  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances.  This  might  be  as  effectually 
done  if  the  owners  of  factories  were  by  law  obliged  to  send 
direct  to  the  sub-inspector  the  notice  of  any  accident,  a 
notice  of  which  they  are  now  bound,  under  the  risk  of  penal- 
ties for  neglect  in  so  doing,  to  send  to  certifying  surgeons. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  managers  of  factories  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  all  accidents  occurring  in  their  own 
works  as  "  trifling  "  or  "  slight,"  or  would  neglect  to  re- 
port any  severe  accidents,  and  especially  those  resulting 
from  negligence.  I  reply  to  this,  that  even  now  employers 
do  occasionally,  when  the  negligence  which  caused  the 
accident  is  evident,  or  sometimes  from  mere  carelessness  in 
obeying  the  law,  and  regardless  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
the  neglect,  omit  to  report  accidents  to  the  certifying  sur- 
geoTis,  who  are  generally  resident  near  the  factory,  and  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  workpeople.  1  do  not 
think  that  cases  of  neglect  in  reporting  accidents  directly 
to  the  sub-inspectors  would  be  more  frequent  if  the  law 
were  altered,  as  I  have  suggested,  than  it  is  under  the 
present  regulation. 

It  is  not  imfrequent  now  for  complaints  to  be  received  by 
the  inspectors  from  persons  who  have  suffered  from  acci- 
dents, and  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  compensation, 
and  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  workman,  his  child, 
or  any  friend  of  his,  suffered  by  gross  negligence,  or  from 
machinery  which  ought  to  have  been  guarded,  if  the  employer 
neglected  to  report  the  accident,  a  letter  from  the  party 
aggrieved  would  find  its  way  to  the  factory  office.  If  the 
law  were  altered  so  that  all  accidents  now  reported  had  to 
be  notified  direct  to  the  inspectors,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  I  do  not  think  that  any  important 
accident  or  gross  case  of  negligence,  by  which  an  accident 
was  caused,  would  ever  happen  without  the  occurrence  of 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  accident  becoming  known 
to  the  inspectors.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  advantage  com- 
mensurate with  the  cause  which  has  to  be  paid  to  surgeons 
out  of  the  public  revenue,  for  reporting  accidents,  results 
at  the  present  time  from  the  personal  examination  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  certifying  surgeons,  and  the  subsequent 
rep  jrting  of  such  accidents.  The  only  public  result  gained 
from  the  surgeon's  report  is,  that  the  secretary  to  the 
factory  office  is  enabled  from  them  to  tabulate  for  publica- 
tion in  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  inspectors,  the  nature 
of  the  accidents,  and  to  fill  out  statistics  as  to  "  right 
fimb,"  "  left  limb,"  "  trunk,"  &c. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  precaution  not  already  known 
against  dangerous  machinery  can  result  from  the  report- 
ing of  accidents  through  the  surgeons,  and  if  a  certifying 
surgeon  really  has,  as  has  been  stated,  no  power  to  prevent 
children  or  young  persons,  of  the  legal  age  from  working 
at  employments  for  which  he  considers  them  to  be  physically 
unfit;  I  think  that  there  is  no  use  in  retaining  the  office 
of  certifying  surgeons  merely  to  report  upon  accidents,  the 
register  of  birth  certificate  alone  being  in  all  cases  suffi- 
cient and  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  age  of  the  person 
named  therein. 

Fees  of  Certifying  Surgeojis. 

Great  and  justly  grounded  complains  as  to  the  amount 
of  fees  demanded  from  the  owners  of  factories  by  certifying 
surgeons  were  formerly  made,  especially  at  the  time  when 
the  Act  1867  began  to  come  into  operation. 

During  the  years  1868-9  in  several  parts  of  my  district, 
which  then  included  all  Worcestershire,  Monmouthshire, 
Hereford,  Salop,  &c.,  certifying  surgeons  demanded  and 
were  paid  "  a  professional  fee  "  of  one  guinea  for  each 
certificate  in  cases  where  no  contract  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  factory  owner  for  periodical  visits  from  the 
surgeon.  The  scale  of  payment  suggested  by  the  inspec- 
tors three  or  four  years  ago  for  certificates  given  by  certify- 
ing surgeons  caused  a  tariff  of  charges  more  satisfactory  to 
the  factory  owners  to  be  adopted.  But  in  many  cases  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  2s.  &d.  or  even  a  smaller  sum  is  felt  as 
a  hardship,  if  frequently  repeated  for  a  single  lad  employed 
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to  in  small  factories,  such  as  printers'  offices  in  which  the 
lads  frequently  "  discharge  themselves,"  i.e.,  go  away  with- 
out  notice  after  a  very  short  term  of  employment,  and 
aftf.v  the  master  has  paid  for  their  surgical  certificate. 

The  master  in  such  cases  has  to  find  a  fresh  lad  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  again  to  obtain  and  pay  for  a  fresh 
surgical  certificate  under  the  risk  of  being  fined  '31.  if  he 
neglects  to  get  the  new  hand  certified  by  the  surgeon ;  and 
if,  after  a  week  or  two  of  absence,  the  truant  returns  to  his 
work,  after  having  been  entered  as  "  discharged  "  in  the 
factory  register,  a  fresh  certificate  ought  by  law  to  be 
obtained  for  him. 

Complaints  as  to  the  vexatious  waste  of  money  expended 
on  certificates  obtained  in  such  cases  are  frequent  in  the 
experience  of  all  sub-inspectors. 

I  think  that  an  effectual  system  of  registration  of  the 
birth  certificates  of  all  children  and  young  persons  as  a 
preliminary  to  their  being  taken  on  to  work  in  any  factory 
"   or  workshop,  and  the  reporting  direct  to  the  factory  oSice, 
)    or  to  the  sub-inspectors  of  all  accidents  that  are  now 
required  by  law  to  be  reported,  would  in  future  carry  out 
all  that  is  now  effected  through  the  intervention  of  the 
certifying  surgeons.    The  pi'oduction  of  a  birth  certificate 
by  every  child  or  young  person  before  he  or  she  could  be 
set  on  to  work  at  all,  would  ensure  that  no  children  of 
immature  age  were  illegally  employed.     As  a  rule  em- 
ployers will  not  take  into  their  works  children  or  young 
persons  whom  they  know  or  consider  to  be  too  weak  for 
their  employment.    The  inspectors  should,  I  think,  retain 
the  power  they  now  have  of  prohibiting  from  working  any 
y  young  people  whom  they  consider  too  weak  or  physically 
unfit  for  employment,  in  any  special  branch  of  labour, 
until  such  had  obtained  a  medical  certificate  (to  be  given 
1    after  careful  bodily  examination,  and  with  a  special  view 
^    to  the  nature  of  the  probable  employment)  stating  that  the 
;o  individual  examined  was  qualified  by  strength,  stature, 
and  general  bodily  health  for  the  work  in  which  he  or  she 
was  liable  to  be  employed. 

The  necessity  of  producing  a  certificate  of  real  age 
would  prevent  any  young  hands  being  employed,  as  is  now 
frequently  the  case,  for  the  full  time  of  seven  or  14  days 
permitted  by  law  before  being  examined  by  a  surgeon  ; 
in  cases  where  the  child  or  young  persons  are  certainly 
under  the  age  they  ])rofess  to  be,  and  who  are  sent  away 
from  the  factory  after  a  short  term  of  work  without  being 
presented  at  all  for  examination  by  the  surgeons.  {See 
page  106,  Question  IV.) 

The  certificates  of  birth  to  be  procured,  say  at  a  cost  of 
Is.  in  each  case,  should  be  kept  at  the  factory  at  which  a 
young  person  or  child  is  employed  ready  for  examination 
by  the  inspectors ;  but  should  remain  the  property  of  the 
persons  named  therein,  and  be  given  up  to  them  on  their 
quitting  the  factory.  They  would  lie,  in  fact,  a  passport  for 
employment  for  each  child  or  young  person  seeking  work 
in  a  factory  or  workshoj),  and  in  case  of  any  certificate 
being  annulled  from  weak  health  or  physical  unfitness  for 
work,  the  cause  of  such  annulment  should  be  endorsed  on 
the  certificate. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  office  of  cer- 
tifying surgeon  should  be  abolished  altogether.  A  system 
of  birth  certificates  as  to  age,  in  all  cases  of  young  work- 
people, and  a  certain  standard  of  education  to  be  passed 
before  working  full  time,  would  prevent  improper  employ- 
ment of  children  or  ignorant  young  persons.  (See  Educa- 
tion, Qviestion  VI.,  at  page  107-108.) 

A  great  saving  in  money  would  be  effected  in  the  heavy 
cost  of  reporting  accidents,  which  is  now  paid  by  the 
Government.  Manufacturers  also  would  in  future  be  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  the  very  large  amount  of  fees 
paid  for  surgical  certificates.  These  fees  probably  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  eight  or  ten  times  the  whole  cost  of  the 
factory  department ;  and  constitute  a  direct  tax  upon 
British  manufactures  paid  by  one  class  alone,  the  owners 
of  factories  throughout  the  country,  for  the  privilege  of 
employing  young  persons  in  their  operations. 

i'he  following  gentlemen  are  the  certifying  surgeons  in 
my  district : — 

Worcester,  Dr.  Everett. 
Droitvvich,  S.  S.  Roden,  Esq. 
Bromsgrove,  Dr.  Prosser. 
King's  Norton,  Dr.  Wilkinson. 
Selley  Oak,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Harborne. 
Chaddesey  Corbett  and  Bell  Broughton,  Dr.  [''itch. 
Kidderminster,  Dr.  Wm.  Roden. 
Bewdley,  Cecil  Webster,  Esq. 
Evesham,  Oswald  New,  Esq. 
Blockley,  Dr.  Morris,  of  Campden. 
Malvern,  F.  Coates,  Flsq. 
Hereford,  Dr.  Hanbury. 
Leominster,  W.  S.  Boyce,  Esq. 
Kington,  G.  S.  Garrard,  Esq. 


Knighton,  Henry  Warren,  Esq. 

New  Town,  Montgomery,  Dr.  Pratt. 

Welchpool,  T.  Harrison,  Esq.' 

Llanidloes,  Dr.  Parry. 

Machynlleth,  H.  Lloyd,  Esq. 
Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  IX. — Effects  of  Educa- 
tion Act,  18/0;  Mines  Act,  1872;  Agricultural  Act,  1873, 
&c. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  towns  where  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school  from  the  factories  is 
numerous.  The  towns  in  my  present  district  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  "  half-time  "  children  are  emjjloyed, 
are  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire,  and  Newtown,  in 
Montgomery.  In  Kidderminster,  among  the  large  carpet 
works,  &c.  the  Factory  Acts  have  been  so  long  established 
that  the  schooling  is  carried  on  in  a  methodical  manner, 
and  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  fairly  regular. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Education  Act,  1870,  has  had 
any  effect  on  the  employment  of  children  in  the  fac- 
tories in  Kidderminster,  as  the  employment  of  "  half-time  " 
children  and  their  attendance  at  school  was  established 
long  before  that  Act  came  into  operation.  A  board 
school  has  been  erected  in  the  town,  and  sorpe  few 
children  now  employed  in  workshops  have  been  s  ent  to 
school  recently,  and  taken  on  to  work  in  Kidderminster, 
who  were  never  sent  to  school  at  all  until  the  Educatioi; 
Act  was  enforced. 

At  N  ew  Town,  in  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1872,  the 
measures  taken  by  the  school  board,  undoubtedly  had  the 
effect  of  sending  a  number  of  children  to  be  employed  at 
"half-time"  at  the  factories.  Many  of  these  children 
would  probably  never  have  gone  to  '  school  at  all,  but  for 
the  fact,  that  they  were  not  permitted  by  the  school  board 
to  be  kept  idle  at  home ;  nor  allowed  to  work  in  defiance 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  as  the  school  board  had  means  of 
accurately  knowing  the  ages  of  all  children  m  New  Town. 

I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Coal  Mine  and  MetaUiferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872. 
In  the  mining  districts  of  Worcester  and  Monmouthshire 
the  opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  education  clauses  in 
these  Acts  are  inefficient  as  a  means  of  affording  any  per- 
manent useful  knowledge  to  the  lads  alFected  by  them. 
The  mine  inspectors,  I  believe,  find  much  difficulty  in 
tracing  out  the  lads  employed  in  the  levels  underground, 
and  in  testing  their  attainments,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
attendance  at  school. 

Agricultural  Act,  1873. 

The  Agricultural  Act  appears  to  have  been  a  dead  letter 
in  all  parts  of  England,  even  in  places  where  for  a  short 
time  after  the  Act  came  into  operation  some  children  were 
sent  to  school  under  its  provisions. 

Throughout  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  my  district,  circulars  were  distributed  in  1872 
by  (I  think)  the  National  Society  for  promoting  Education, 
giving  a  short  summary  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  and  espe- 
cially warning  parents  and  others  that  children  could  not 
legally  continue  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  who  had  not 
been  sent  to  school  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Agriculture  (Children's)  Act.  I  have,  however,  never 
heard  or  read  of  any  ])rosecution  for  evasion  of  this  Act, 
and  1  did  not  know  of  a  single  chUd  in  any  part  of  my  dis- 
trict who  has  been  sent  regularly  to  school,  or  is  now 
attending  school,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Agricultural  Act,  1873. 

I  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  under  Question  VII.  (see  page  108) 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  Agricultural  Act  really 
efficient. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Workshops  Act  was  from  1868 
to  1870  left  to  the  school  boards,  poor  law  guardians,  or 
other  ]niblic  bodies  specially  mentioned  in  the  Act,  vvhose 
"  duty  "  it  was  declared  to  be  to  enforce  the  Act.  It  was 
then  not  considered  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  schooling  clauses, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Workshops  Act,  although  the  in- 
spectors had  the  power  (under  section  10  of  that  Act)  to 
enter  workshops  and  to  lay  informations  for  infringements 
of  the  Act. 

In  the  year  1868,  when,  after  six  months  pre\Tious  notice 
of  the  passing  of  the  law,  the  Workshops  Act  came  into 
oi)eration,  a  considerable  number  of  children  were  sent  to 
school  from  the  nail  shops  and  other  small  workshops  at 
Halesowen  in  Worcestershire.  This  result  was  obtained  by 
the  influence  of  the  local  clergy  and  others  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  ex])laining  the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act, 
and  especially  the  necessity  for  all  children  employed  for 
wages  or  otherwise  being  sent  to  school.  After  a  few 
weeks,  however,  from  the  fijst  satisfactory  inauguration 
of  the  schooling  clauses  of  the  Workshops  Act  in  and 
around  Halesowen,  the  parents  and  em])loycrs  of  children 
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in  workshops  began  to  find  out  that  the  public  bodies, 
whose  "duty"  the  Workshops  Act,  186/,  declared  it  to  be 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Act,  were  quite  supine  in  the 
matter,  and  that  nobody  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  at 
what  hours,  or  in  what  places  children  were  employed,  or 
whether  they  attended  school  or  not.  The  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  great  pains  to  get  the  children  sent  to  school 
were  reluctant  to  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  neigh- 
bours by  appearing  in  the  invidious  aspect  of  informers  ; 
and  within  a  few  months,  or  rather  weeks,  in  most  parts  of 
the  district  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  from  the 
workshops  ceased  entirely.  So  that,  in  1870,  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Workshops  Act  became  part  of  my  duty 
as  sub-inspector  for  that  part  of  Worcestershire,  there  was 
not  a  single  child  attending  school  at  or  near  Halesowen 
who  was  employed  in  a  workshop,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Workshops  Act.  A  large  number  of  children 
were  then  employed,  and  worked  in  defiance  of  the  law,  in 
the  horn  button  workshops  and  the  numerous  nail  shops 
around  Halesowen.  Something  similar  as  to  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  from  the  nail  shops,  and  its  subse- 
quent entire  languishing  and  neglect,  occurred  in  the 
district  around  Bromsgrove  and  at  the  Lye  near  Stour- 
bridge in  1S68-1869.  At  Halesowen  especially,  it  needed 
only  the  existence  of  an  authority,  in  1868,  ready  and  willing 
to  enforce  the  law  and  ex]ilain  its  provisions,  to  have 
ensured  to  probably  200  or  300  children  around  the  dis- 
trict a  half-time  education  ;  which  for  the  space  of  full  two 
years  was  entirely  lost  by  many  children  from  1868  to 
18/0.    {See  extract,  page  il4.) 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  or  desirable  that  the  sub- 
inspectors  should  occupy  their  time  in  running  over  the 
country  to  look  up  small  lads  driving  horses  at  i)lough, 
scaring  birds,  &c. ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  inspectors  were 
instructed  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  schooling  clauses 
of  the  Agricultural  Act,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so  without 
incurring  needless  expense  or  loss  of  time;  a  very  few 
months  would  suffice  to  render  the  observance  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Art  general  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
known  cases  in  which,  on  my  insisting  that  a  lad,  em- 
ployed in  a  brick-yard,  should  work  for  half  the  day  only, 
and  be  sent  to  school,  the  lad  has  been  taken  from  the 
brick-yard  by  his  fatlier,  and  sent  to  work  on  a  farm,  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  brick-yard  within  sight  of  his  late  em- 
ployer, because  a  lad  could  be  kept  at  work,  for  the  whole 
day  on  a  farm,  and  "need  not  be  bothered  about  the 
"  school."  The  brickmaker  in  these  cases,  not  unjustly, 
complained  of  a  system  by  which  I,  as  an  official,  prevented 
him  from  breaking  the  law,  but  did  not  trouble  his  neigh- 
bour, the  farmer,  who  took  into  his  employment  the  very 
child,  from  the  want  of  whose  assistance  the  brick-moulder 
was  delayed  in  his  work. 

I  think  that  it  would  at  first  add  somewhat  to  the  work 
of  sub-inspectors  to  have  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural  Act. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  present  staff  to  visit  every 
farm  in  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  expected  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  should  be  carried'  cut  by  them  to  the  extent  that 
the  Workshops  Act  is  novv  enforced  in  the  nailing  districts. 
But  if  it  became  generally  known  that  the  inspectors  were 
prepared  to  lay  informations  and  prosecute  for  all  breaches 
of  the  law  brought  under  their  notice,  I  believe  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Agricultural  Act  would  be  generally 
observed,  and  that  it  would  be  as  unusual  for  a  child  to  be 
employed  illegally  in  farm  work,  and  not  sent  to  school,  as 
it  has  been  in  workshops  since  the  Workshops  Acts  have 
been  placed  under  the  factory  department.    In  suggesting 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  sub -inspectors  to  carry  out  the 
Agricultural  Act,  aided  as  they  would  be  from  the  local 
schoolmasters,  clergy,  and  all  the  numerous  employers  in 
workshops,  v/ho  are  now  very  jealous  at  seeing  their  neigh- 
bours, the  farmers,  exempt  from  the  interference  of  the 
law.    I  am  well  aware,  from  experience  of  the  districts  in 
which  nail  shops  ire  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  sub-inspector,  without  neglecting  other  duties, 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  visiting  farms,  or  to  attempt 
to  visit  all  the  schools  at  which  each  child  employed  in 
agriculture  might  or  ought  to  attend.     But  I  am  certain 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  agricultural  "  gangs  "  in 
some  counties,  and  in  occasional  seasons,  such  as  hop- 
picking,  fruit  gathering,  pea  hoeingj  &c.,  where  there  are 
extensive  market  gardens,  as  in  parts  of  Worcester,  there 
will  not  be  found  in  any  part  of  England  crowds  of  chil- 
dren, engaged  in  farm  labour  at  illegal  hours  and  not  sent 
to  school,  or  for  improperly  long  hours,  such  as  was  the 
rule  until  very  recently  in  some  classes  of  workshops.  In 
districts  like  my  own  where  the  large  factories  are  not 
numerous,  and  where  the  scattered  brickfields  necessitate 
frequent  excursions  into  the  country,  I  do  not  foresee  any 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Act, 
by  the  factory  staff. 

In  a  nail  district  where  there  may  be  8,000  or  10,000 


shops  working  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  and  pro- 
bably in  straw  plaiting  districts,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  inspector  to  keep  all  the  workshops  scattered 
throughout  several  counties  in  order,  and  also  to  visit  all 
the  factories  in  the  same  counties.  In  portions  of  England 
where  the  factories  in  many  of  the  towns  are  numerous 
and  large,  the  sub-inspectors  may  perhaps  already  have  so 
much  to  occupy  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  undertake  any  additional  work.  But  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  great  addition  to  my  own  journeys  or  expenditure,  if  it 
became  my  duty  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural  Act  in  my 
present  district. 

Mr.  Fitton's  answer  to  Question  X. — Other  points  for 
consideration  in  factories  or  workshops. 

1.  Women's  labour  in  salt  works  to  be  prohibited.  In 
the  half  yearly  reports  of  Mr.  Baker  he  has  on  several 
occasions  quoted  letters  from  me,  detailing  the  evils  arising 
from  the  employment  of  women  in  the  salt  works  at  Droit- 
wich.  The  work  is  not,  I  believe,  unhealthy  either  to^'men 
or  women,  although  to  an  inexperienced  visitor  it  must 
appear  to  be  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  severe  colds  and 
similar  ailments,  as  the  workpeople  are  employed  in  very 
hot  sheds,  over  boiling  brine  pans,  and  with  perspiration 
streaming  down  them,  return  to  their  homes  when  the 
"  draws  "  or  clearing  out  the  pans  from  the  precipitated 
salt  are  finished,  through  the  open  streets.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  sheds  are  open  at  the  sides  and  are  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  weather,  so  that  those  working  at  the  pans  on 
one  side  of  the  shed  may  be  extremely  hot,  but  on  going 
round  to  the  other  side  may  be  met  by  a  chilling  wind. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
indecency,  discomfort,  and  general  moral  deterioration 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  women  very  scantily 
clothed  at  a  class  of  work  which  bathes  them  in  perspira- 
tion, and  at  which  a  number  of  girls  from  15  to  25  years 
old  are  employed,  besides  married  women,  who  bring  their 
infants  into  the  steaming  sheds  to  be  suckled,  and  lay 
them  down  in  the  hot  drying  sheds  to  sleep  at  intervals 
while  they,  the  mothers,  are  occupied  in  the  laborious  work 
of  dragging  the  salt  from  the  bottoms  of  the  pans  with 
heavy  iron  rakes.  All  this  work  of  women  who  remove  the 
greater  part  of  their  upper  clothing  while  in  the  sheds,  and 
work  only  in  a  loose  canvas'  upper  shift  and  a  petticoat,  is 
carried  on  in  company  v/ith  a  number  of  men  who  frequently 
work  at  the  same  pans  with  the  girls.  I  have  no  statistics 
to  prove  the  fact,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  rumour  that 
the  salt  sheds  are  the  prime  source  of  the  births  of  numerous 
illegitimate  babies,  and  I  think  it  desirable  on  the  ground 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  work  for  married  women  and 
their  infants,  its  immoral  results,  and  the  very  laborious 
and  unfeminine  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  its  surround- 
ings, that  the  employment  of  women  in  aU  salt  works 
should  in  future  be  entirely  prohibited. 

As  a  proof  that  this  may  be  done  and  with  real  benefit  to 
the  population  who  live  by  salt  making,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  mention  that  at  the  Stoke  works,  within  4  miles  of 
Droitwich,  carried  by  Mr.  John  Corbett,  M.P.,  for  Droit- 
wich,  who,  however,  has  no  share  or  control  over  any  works 
carried  on  in  the  town  of  Droitwich  itself,  the  employment 
of  women  in  his  salt  works  which  produce  in  the  aggregate 
as  large  an  amount  of  salt  as  the  very  numerous  scattered 
sheds  in  Droitwich,  has  been  altogether  prohibited  by  him 
for  many  .years,  and  the  results  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  workpeople  and  their  families,  the  wages  earned,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  cottages  and  their  occupants  has 
been,  and  is  at  the  Stoke  salt  works,  where  the  women  stay 
at  their  homes  and  the  male  population  alone  work  in  the 
salt  sheds,  very  far  superior  in  every  point  of  view  to  that 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Droitwich. 

The  making  of  the  salt  used  to  be  carried  on  without 
intermission  by  day  and  by  night.  Since  1868,  the  em- 
])loyment  of  women  at  night  has  been  illegal.  I  have, 
under  Mr.  Baker's  direction,  had  to  prosecute  the  Droit- 
wich Salt  Company  for  employing  or  permitting  women 
to  be  employed  at  very  early  hours  in  the  morning  on 
several  occasions,  but  I  believe  that  the  working  of  women 
in  salt  sheds  at  night  is  now  altogether  at  an  end ;  of 
course,  such  work  as  I  have  described  carried  on  at  night 
under  cover  of  darkness  is  likely  to  intensify  the  evil  results 
I  have  alluded  to. 

2.  Small  girls  or  young  lads  employed  in  iron  works. 
The  smallest  and  most  inexperienced  children  when  first 
taken  on  in  iron  works  are  generally  put  to  work  at  opening 
the  furnace  doors,  in  lifting  up  by  a  lever  and  again  re- 
placing the  door  of  the  furnace  at  the  bidding  of  the 
puddler  or  man  employed  in  manipulating  the  molten  iron. 
This  appears  a  very  simple  operation,  but  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  door,  is  to  a  weakly  child  a  very  laborious 
sort  of  labour,  which,  be  it  remembered,  lasts  for  many 
hours  "  at  intervals  "  during  the  shift.  I  was  once  applied 
to  for  employment  in  an  iron  work  in  Monmouthshire  by 
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a  small  girl,  who  took  me  for  one  of  the  maiiajTers,  hut 
the  child  added  only  please  Sir  don't  put  me  on  at  door 
liftinir,  it  makes  my  side  so  bad."  I  would  not  allow  any 
girl  under  15  years  of  age,  and  no  lad  under  V2  or  13, 
unless  strong  and  well  developed,  to  work  at  door  lifting 
in  iron  works.  Tiiis  matter  of  physical  development  and 
capacity  for  the  work  at  which  a  young  person  is  occupied, 
will  be  further  touched  upon  by  me  under  the  head  of 
"  Certifying  Surgeon."  A  certifying  surgeon  who  recently 
gave  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  at  Bolton,  appears 
to  be  of  opinion  that  if  a  child  or  young  person  is  of  full 
age  for  employment,  that  the  Factory  Acts  contain  no  pro- 
visions imder  which  they  can  be  prohibited  from  working 
at  emploj'ments  at  which  their  physical  jiowers  or  imper- 
fect development  of  stature  or  stunted  growth  render  them 
unfit  to  be  employed. 

Meal  Times  in  Workshops. 

3.  In  all  workshops  there  should  be  stated  intervals  for 
rest  and  refreshment  as  in  factories. 

Under  ])rcsent  rides,  which  retpiire  only  that  \h  hours 
out  of  12  hours  should  be  allowed  for  rest  and  meals,  it 
is  possible  that  women  and  young  persons  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  from  5  a.m.  till  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  without  a  moment's  cessation  from  work,  having 
one  and  a  half  hours  at  the  end  of  the  day,  i.e.,  from 
3.30  p.m.,  to  .5,  for  the  meal  times  prescribed  by  the  law. 
In  a  sudden  order  for  mourning,  the  common  bete  nnir  of 
all  milliners  who  wish  to  work  at  night  time  or  on  Satur- 
day, &c.  That,  no  doubt  that  some  such  arrangements 
are  not  unusual,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  meals  are  hiu'ried 
over,  leaving  the  real  1^-  hours  for  test  and  refreshment  to 
to  be  taken  in  a  lump  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Such 
certainly  was  the  practice  on  the  last  two  or  three  days  of 
the  week  in  the  nail  districts  of  Bromsgrove,  where  the 
usual  rule  of  trade  was  to  leave  the  work  neglected  until 
there  was  barely  time  to  get  it  done  by  pay  day,  and  then 
all  hands,  men,  women,  and  their  children,  worked  without 
cessation  far  on  into  the  night  in  the  smithies  not 
stopjiing  at  all  for  meals,  or  eating  them  as  they  could  " 
among  the  dirt  and  heat  of  their  forges.  This  state  of 
things  around  Bromsgrove  has  been  very  much  improved 
during  the  last  two  years,  during  which  a  special  inspector, 
Mr.  Brewer,  has  visited  the  nail  shops. 

Owner  of  Bricki/ard  to  be  considered  the  "  Occiqner." 

4.  In  all  brick-works  I  would  make  the  owner  of  the 
works  liable  privid  facie  for  all  evasions  of  the  law,  making 
it  incumbent  on  the  owner  and  not  upon  the  sub-inspector 
of  factories  to  find  out  and  prove  to  the  magistrates  the 
real  offender  against  the  law.  This  is  law  in  factories,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  brick-works, 
and  every  class  of  workshop. 

Owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  work  in  brickfields, 
and  the  custom  of  the  trade  by  which  the  work  is  sub-let  to 
a  foreman,  who  again  sub-lets  the  actual  making  of  the 
bricks  to  moulders,  each  of  whom  has  a  trench  and  employs 
one  or  more  children,  lads,  or  young  women  to  assist  him; 
it  is  very  difficult  for  any  sub-inspector  entering  a  brick- 
yard as  a  stranger  to  find  out  who  is  the  actual  employer 
of  a  girl  or  child  illegally  employed.  This  difficulty  has  on 
several  occasions  led  to  a  failure  of  justice,  when  a  case  has 
been  by  desire  of  the  chief  inspector  sent  for  prosecution. 

5.  In  printers'  shops  youths  may  be  employed  at  night, 
but  not  if  employed  during  previous  or  succeeding  day. 

This  regulation  entirely  prevents  newspaper  and  other 
l)rinters  from  beginning  to  em])loy  lads  late  in  the  after- 
noon, say  at  4  or  5  p.m.  of  the  day  of  publication,  and 
carrying  on  the  work  tdl  9  or  10  p.m.  i.e.  till  the  night  has 
commenced.  Even  though  the  lads  have  been  employed 
only  5  or  (J  hours  during  the  later  ])ortion  of  the  day  instead 
of  iOi-  as  they  might  be.  Moreover  a  lad  employed  from 
7  or  B  ]).m.  till  10,  as  is  sometimes  desired  at  a  news]iaper 
work  on  pidilishing  night,  cannot  be  employed  at  all  on 
the  succeedini  day. 

This  regvdation  is,  I  consider,  a  real  hardship  to  printers 
and  requires  modification. 

In  addition  to  the  aliove  matters  for  consideration  : — 

6.  I  think  it  desirable  that  some  definite  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  "  suffi- 
cient space  "  for  the  ventilation  and  healthiness  of  a  room 
crowded  with  workpeople.  {See  Question  VII.  at  i)age  10.0.) 

There  are  now  in  daily  use  three  different  standards  of 
'■  cubic  space  to  be  allowed  each  individual  "  as  prescribed 
by  law  or  custom. 

1.  The  cubic  space  required  in  schools  which  is  certainly 
more  than  could  be  given  or  is  needed  in  most  workrooms. 

2.  'I'ho  cidjic  space  required  for  hospitals. 

3.  The  cubic  space  required  in  barracks. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  are  the  conditions  of  occupation 
analogous  to  those  in  workshops.    Persons  engaged  in 


workrooms  pass  nearly  10  hours  of  every  working  day  in 
then-  lives  in  the  worksho|is,  and  have  not  the  frequent 
intervals  of  out-door  occu))ation  which  are  afforded  in 
schools  and  barracks. 

In  defining  the  amount  of  cubic  space  to  be  allowed  for 
each  person  m  a  workroom,  it  is  also  essential  to  state  how 
much  space  should  consist  of  horizontal  area,  as  wefi  as 
the  minimuna  of  vertical  height  to  be  alloyved  in  the 
chamber. 

7.  Cost  of  proceedings  at  petty  sessions. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  fixed  tariff  of  costs  esta- 
blished as  the  maximum  amount  in  which  a  parent  or 
workman  convicted  of  any  offence  acrainst  Factory  or  Work- 
shops Acts  can  be  mulcted,  in  addition  to  any  fine  con- 
sequent on  his  offence.  In  the  Arbitration  Act  of  Geo.  IV. 
—5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  UG.—n  scale  is  given  of  the  fees  fa-  each 
process  under  that  Act,*  so  that  a  workman  or  labourer  can 
distinctly  estimate  the  costs  of  any  legal  ])roceedings  for 
which  he  may  become  liable.  The  costs  under  factory  pro- 
secutions are  very  often  nuieh  hea\'icr  than  the  fines  infiicted 
by  the  justices.  It  is  not,  I  tliink,  sufficiently  taken  into 
consideration  that  costs  anujunting  to  15i-.  orl/.,  i.e.,  a  week's 
wages,  are  to  a  daily  labourer  really  more  in  proportion 
than  a  month's  salary  to  ])ersons  of  superior  positions, 
who  have  something  beyond  their  weekly  earnings  to  fall 
back  upon. 

I  confess  that  in  many  cases  where  both  children  and 
parents  were  evidently  extremely  poor  and  ill  fed,  I  liave 
hesitated  in  recommending  ihat  proceedings  should  be 
taken  for  non-schooling,  or  some  such  offence,  as  if  ^v\t- 
nesscs  have  to  be  summoned  it  is  jjrobalile  that  the  costs 
amounting  to  more  than  a  week's  wages  of  the  r>arent,  in 
addition  to  a  fine,  might  inflict  on  the  hungry  stomachs  of 
a  whole  family  of  children  a  greater  harilsliip  than  the  one 
cluld  has  undergone  through  his  parent's  neglect  of  the 
factory  laws. 

I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  costs,  ]iayable  by  ];arents 
convicted  of  not  sending  children  to  school,  ha\'e  been 
])aid  by  instalments  taken  from  their  weekly  wages  extend- 
ing over  several  months.  The  fine  being  the  real  penalty 
intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  meted  out  for  the  specific 
offence,  it  is  not  desirable  in  any  case  that  the  costs  should 
be  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  courts  of 
petty  sessions  in  which  the  magistrate's  clerk  has  a  fixed 
salary  the  mitigation  of  costs  is  easily  arranged  in  cases 
where  such  a  course  is  thought  desirable.  But  when  the 
clerk  is  paid  by  fees  there  is  difficulty  in  asking  that 
gentleman  to  consent  to  be  mulcted  in  the  amount  of  fees 
due  to  him,  so  that  a  poor  workman  may  be  saved  what  is 
to  him  often  a  very  serious  outlay,  i.e.,  the  payment  of  the 
costs  at  the  proceedings. 

The  half-yearly  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories 
show  that  with  their  sanction  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  proceedings  have  been  instituted  the  smumonscs 
have  been  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs.  This  ]iroves 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  inspectors,  in  most  eases,  rather 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  lav/  in  future  than  to 
"punish"  for  its  non-observance.  It  is  impossible  to 
ensure  proof  of  any  ofi'ence  without  calling  one  or  more 
witnesses,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings, under  the  present  system,  must  always  amount  to  a 
sum  considerable  to  an  ordinary  workman. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  \eaxc  to 
the  discretion  of  the  justices  the  amount  of  punishment 
applicable  to  each  offence  in  the  shape  of  fine  or  penalty, 
and  to  abolish  all  uncertainty  for  the  future  as  to  the 
amount  of  costs  entailed  by  a  conviction. 

It  IS  not  always  easy  to  define  what  is  employment  when 
the  occupation  is  carried  on  in  the  ojjen  air,  as  in  a  brick- 
field, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  works,  &c.  out  of 
doors,  and  not  withm  the  limits  of  any  building.  I  have 
met  small  children  a  mile  away  from  their  homes,  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  bundle  of  nail 
rods  that  had  to  be  carried  from  the  nail  warehouse  to  the 
workman's  shop,  occasionally  a  distance  of  two  miles  or 
more.  This  is  work  far  too  heavy  for  many  of  the  small 
children  who  have  to  do  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  unless  such  work  could  be  considered  as  "assisting  " 
in  the  handicraft  of  nail-making,  which  it  really  is ;  but 
such  an  acceptation  of  the  term  "  employment "  could,  I 
think,  hardly  be  insisted  on,  in  case  the  employment  were 
disputed. 

Payment  of  Wages. 
!).  The  Factory  Acts  do  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  wages,  except  only  in  the  very  small  sums  that 

*  SmaU  Cost  ofProceedwgs  under  Arbitration  Act,  1S25.— Tlie  foes  to 
lie,  t^lkeIl  uiulor  tlii\  A  rbitv;i.ti(>u  Act,  5  Goo.  IV.  c.  !)(>.  nre  vovy  low,  2(1. 1'ur 
ii  .snuiinoiis,  Ul.  I'm-  nn  ordor,  (W.  for  a  warrant,  4rf.  for  servico  orstuimioiis 
or  ortler,  Is.  foi- (■xeciitioii  :ind  sale,  3d.  per  diem  for  oustoil.v  of  ii'iods, 
From  "Strikes  and  Arbiti'ations,"  by  Rupert  Kettle,  Edition  isoii, 

p.  43. 
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may  be  deducted  from  wages  of  young  people  for  surgical 
certificates  and  for  school  fees.  In  cases  where  women  and 
young  persons  have  to  stop  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  men  continue  to  work  for  some  hours  later,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  brickyards,  and  in  iron  works  occasionally, 
the  women  and  young  people  have  sometimes  to  wait  in 
idleness  for  three  or  four  hours  for  their  week's  pay  until 
the  men  have  finished  their  work,  so  that  all  may  be  paid 
together.  In  such  cases,  the  persons  detained  untd  they 
can  get  paid  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  work,  as  they 
could  thus  continue  to  earn  money,  rather  than  be  kept 
loitering  about  the  workyard  with  no  occupatiou. 

It  is,' perhaps,  difficult  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the 
times  at  which  wages  should  be  paid ;  but  it  is  certainly  a 
hardship  for  the  persons  thus  detained  to  lose  two  or  three 
hours  of  their  half-holiday  in  waiting  for  their  wages. 
Guarding  of  Machinery. 

10.  The  power  to  enforce  safe  guarding  of  machinery  should 
be  extended  to  every  class  of  factory  and  workshops  without 
any  exception.  In  dyeworks  where  there  is  now  no  power 
given  to  inspectors  to  order  machinery  to  be  fenced  the 
heavy  cogs  and  gearing  are  very  dangerous.  In  brickyards, 
many  of  which  use  steam  but  employ  only  a  few  persons, 
the  grinding  machinery  driven  by  steam  or  by  horse-power, 
is  very  heavy  and  powerful ;  and  the  men  and  lads  vvho 
feed  the  hoppers  with  clay,  &c.  are  often  exposed  to  danger.  I 
have  found  more  objections  offered  by  both  men  and  lads  to 
the  guarding  of  the  gearing  in  brickworks  than  in  any  other 
class  of  woi'ks,  the  workpeople  always  declaring  that  it 
is  "  a  mau's  own  fault  "  if  he  gets  injured.  I  have  known 
two  cases  in  which  lads  lost  both  hands  by  the  plunging 
of  the  piston  into  a  vertical  pipe  machine  which  the  sufferer 
was  supplying  with  day,  besides  several  cases  of  severe 
injury  to  arras  and  legs.  In  many  of  the  needle  workshops 
where  steam  is  not  used  the  machinery  requires  fencing. 
The  machinery  in  saw  mills,  which  seldom  employ  persons 
enough  to  place  them  under  Factory  Acts,  is  often  very 
dangerous ;  accidents  in  thrashing  machines  are  also  nume- 
rous, but  are  not  in  any  way  under  factory  inspector's  con- 
trol. I  would  extend  the  power  on  the  part  of  inspectors 
to  order  machinery  to  be  guarded  (subject  to  the  arbitration 
clauses  given  in  the  Factory  Acts)  to  all  cases  in  which 
machinery  appears  to  be  dangerous,  even  where  only  adult 
men  are  employed,  i.e.,  not  restricting  the  power  to  cases  in 
which  women  or  young  persons  are  "  likely  to  come  in 
contact "  witli  the  moving  machinery  as  is  now  the  law 
on  this  subject.  In  all  large  iron  works  the  adult  men  are 
constantly  exposed  to  danger  from  unguarded  machinery, 
which  may  be  cheaply  fenced  without  in  any  way  hindering 
the  work,  or  facility  of  access  for  oiling,  &c.,  and  there  is  no 
legal  power  to  enforce  the  guarding  of  the  machinery  in  such 
cases  if  the  managers  refuse  to  do  it. 

Edward  B.  Fitton, 

Malvern.  Sub-inspector  of  Factories. 


Points  for  consideration  recapitulated. 

1.  Droitwich  salt  works  ;  no  women  should  work  in  salt 
works. 

2.  Weakly  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at 
lifting  furnace  doors,  &c. 

3.  Regular  intervals  for  meals,  &c.  should  be  allowed  in 
workshops. 

4.  Occupier  of  a  brickfield  to  be  considered  responsible 
for  employment  of  all  lads  found  at  work  therein.  (In 
shops  sublet  to  several  persons  if  the  "  employer  "  of  a 
lad  cannot  be  distinguished,  the  person  "  rated  as  occupier  " 
should  be  considered  as  the  responsible  "  employer  "  and 
occupier.) 

5.  Alter  law  as  to  employment  of  printers'  lads  for  extra 
hours  in  evenings. 

6.  A  definition  of  what  is  considered  "  sufficient  space  " 
is  needed. 

7.  The  costs  of  proceedings  at  petty  sessions,  &c.  is  too 
gTeat  in  cases  where  the  defendants  are  very  poor. 

8.  Children  carrying  heavy  bundles  of  nail  rods.  This 
should  not  be  permitted,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
"  assisting  in  a  handicraft." 

9.  Payment  of  wages  of  women  and  young  persons  who 
stop  at  2  or  at  4  on  Saturdays  is  often  delayed  for  two  or 
three  hours  until  the  men  are  paid  also. 

10.  Guarding  of  machinery  should  be  insisted  on  in  all 
cases  even  where  adult  men  only  are  employed. 


See  Mr. 
Pitton's 
reply  to 
Question 
IX. 


Extract  from  "  The  Schoolmaster   and  Educational 
Advertiser,"  August  14,  1875. 

"The  Agricultural  Children  Act." 
"  Sir,— In  a  small  village  of  about  1,200  inhabitants  an 
attempt  was  made  during  the;  year  1874  to  impress  the 
inhabitants  with  the  necessity  "of  paying  attention  to  the 


"Agricultural  Act;" — 1875  dawned,  and  some  farmers 
ceased  to  employ  children  not  duly  qualified.  By  visiting 
the  parents,  and  laying  stress  upon  the  fine,  all  (save  one 
family)  were  induced  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
school,  which  was  accordingly  filled.  For  a  few  weeks  the 
work  of  the  school  was  really  enjoyable,  owing  to  constant 
regularity;  but  here  a  check  came.  I  applied  to  niy  com- 
mittee, and  wished  them  to  enforce  the  obstinate  party 
into  obedience ;  they  objected,  and  the  seed  of  evil  soon 
grew  into  a  plant  too  strong  for  the  unassisted  teacher  to 
pluck  up  and  destroy;  first  one  farmer,  and  then  another 
held  out  employment,  and  the  parents  eagerly  accepted 
their  offers,  so  that,  knowing  full  well  (better  perhaps  than 
if  it  had  never  been  brought  before  their  notice)  that  the 
Agricultural  Act  was  a  dead  letter,  greater  irregularity  now 
prevails  than  at  any  previous  period  of  my  school  life  here, 
which  has  extended  over  the  pastil  years.  Out  of  142 
children,  the  average  is  80  or  90.  At  an  association  meeting 
ovu- village  was  spoken  of  as  the  only  one  where  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  was  not  a  failure,  owing  to  the  energy  of  the 
master ;  I  leave  it  for  my  fellow-workers  to  conclude 
whether  it  has  not,  in  addition,  proved  itself  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  education. 

Managers,  as  a  rule,  conclude  that  their  teachers  are 
comjietent,  and  the  school  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  if 
the  grant  and  school  fees  increase;  if  they  decrease,  they 
reverse  their  opinions,  when  at  the  same' time  the  poor, 
half-bewildered  teacher  traces  it  to  irregularity.  Many 
teachers  find  that  managers  in  agricultural  districts  are  not 
over  anxious  for  the  day  to  arrive  when  compulsion  will 
deprive  them  to  a  certain  extent  of  boy  and  girl  labour ; 
we  must  not,  therefore,  look  in  that  quarter  for  agitation. 
If,  however,  teachers  would  obtain  larger  grants,  additional 
school  fees,  extended  confidence  from  managers,  and 
increased  salaries,  why,  I  ask,  should  we  be  so  backward 
in  starting  a  movement  whick  would  bring  in  its  train 
comfort  to  all  ? 

"  I  feel  sure  if  we  petitioned  Government,  and  (as  in  the 
pension  movement)  never  tired  with  the  labour  until  our 
our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success — success  would 
come  at  the  last. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  A  Hard  Worker." 


"  Agricultural  Children." 
"Sir, — I  am  master   in  a  i)art  of  Essex  where  the 
children  are  employed  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  field. 
(1.)  Comes  pea-picking  when  the  school  is  obliged  to  be 
closed  for  a  month,  commencing  about  June.    (2.)  Picking 
potatoes  for  the  London  market,  between  pea-picking  and 
harvest.     (3.)    Comes  harvest  with   its  holidays  again. 
(4.)  Picking  potatoes  to  be  placed  in  clamps  for  keeping. 
In  the  summer  time  my  average  is  about  60,  in  the  winter 
about  150.    Now  I  ask,  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  how 
is  a  master  to  hold  his  own  against  schools  where  com- 
pulsion is  in  force;  yet  he  would  be  examined  in  the  same  ggp(~ 
way,  and  be  expected  to  obtain  results  the  same  as  large  tion  i 
schools  where  e\'ery  facility  is  given  to  obtain  good  results. 
The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  here  is  a  myth.    It  sent  as  to 
about  30  into  the  school  last  Christmas,  but  after  a  time  o£  .^i^' 
one  broke  it,  and  then  another,  till  now,  if  it  is  spoken  gxam 
about,  it  causes  a  laugh.    I  hope  teachers  will  not  let  the  tion; 
matter  rest  till  we  have  compulsion,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  teachers  cease  to  find  fault  with  our  well  meant, 
but  ill-constructed,  Agricultural  Children's  Act. 

"South  Essex." 


(43.)-— From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Monsell. 

I.  — I  was  appointed  junior  sub-inspector  to  the  Leeds 
district  under  Mr.  Redgrave  in  June  1872  and  remained 
there  until  I  became  sub-inspector  in  April  1874,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  I  moved  to  the  Limerick  District, 
which  I  now  occupy. 

II.  — The  counties  in  my  district  are  Cork,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway, 
Kilkenny,  Queen's,  King's,  Carlow. 

The  principal  centres  of  industry  are  Cork,  Waterford, 
and  Limerick. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  and  flax,  bacon 
curing,  tobaceo  manufacture,  and  letter-press  printing. 
There  are  under  the  Act  of  1874  63  mills  (wool  and  iiax). 
Under  the  Act  of  1864  there  are  about  12  tobacco-pipe 
manufactories  and  potteries.  Under  the  Act  of  1867  there 
are  80  printers,  55  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  138  other 
trades,  as  ironworks,  bacon  curing  establishments,  large 
shops  containing  more  than  50  (comprising  upholsterers, 
dress  and  mantle  makers,  &c.). 
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Under  the  Workshops  Act  there  arc  aljout  1,()()()  jilaces 
of  ljusiness. 

III.  — The  hours  of  work  in  tlie  textile  mills  vary  from 
6  to  6,  t)..30  to  6,  and  7  to  7-  Very  little  overtime  is  worked  in 
the  district  with  my  knowledp;e,  except  by  printers.  The 
hours  of  business  in  the  tobacco,  iron,  bacon  curing,  &c.  are 
6  to  6,  and  in  the  large  shops  from  8  to  6.  I  aiir  of  opinion 
that  printers  have  too  much  freedom  with  regard  to  over- 
time, and  it  is  diflB.cult  as  the  law  stands  to  keep  a  check 
upon  their  overtime. 

IV.  — Two  hours  for  meals  and  the  alternative  of  working 
from  6  to  6  or  from  7  to  7  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1874 
might  well  be  extended  to  all  other  factories. 

If  every  establishment  now  under  the  Workshops  Acts 
were  placed  under  the  Factory  Act  (i.e.,  virtually  aljolishing 
the  Workshops  Act),  but  not  requiring  registration  or 
certification  in  any  place  when  less  than  15  or  20  persons 
were  employed,  and  the  doctor's  attendance  only  required 
in  such  cases  when  machinery  was  employed,  the  law  could 
be  much  more  effectively  administered  by  the  inspectors. 

(a.)  The  Factory  Acts  are  more  definite  in  their  require- 
ments ;  at  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  an 
establishment  employing  numbers  varying  from  4.5  to  55. 

(b.)  Notice  of  hours  of  work  in  workroom  or  shop  would 
be  compulsory  at  present.  In  dealing  with  a  great  number 
of  worksho])s  it  is  imjjossible  to  remember  the  hours  of 
each,  and  it  is  quite  possible  if  the  inspector  ca  Is  late  for 
the  employers  to  say  they  commenced  work  late,  and  if  he 
calls  early  the  employer  says  he  ceases  work  early,  as  they 
can  work  their  10^  hours  at  any  time  between  .5  a.m.  and 
9  ]).m. 

(c.)  Fencing  machinery  would  Ije  also  compulsory. 

{d.)  Proof  of  age  of  young  persons  would  rest  with 
the  employer  in  case  of  prosecutions  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15. 
s.  54.),  which  is  not  the  case  under  the  Workshops  Act. 

(e.)  Tlie  half-holiday  vv^ould  be  gained  when  less  as  well 
as  when  more  tlian  five  persons  were  employed. 

(/.)  And  small  employers  of  labour  in  specific  trades, 
such  as  tobacco  pipe  and  tobacco  manufacture,  printing  and 
bookbinding,  would  be  freed  from  the  expenses  of  the 
certifying  surgeon  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  factory  books 
for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  young  i)ersons. 

v.— From  reports  which  have  been  made  to  me  at 
various  times,  I  feel  sure  bakehouses  should  be  placed 
imder  the  Factory  Acts. 

VI.  — The  system  of  registration  in  Ireland  is  most  de- 
fective, and  the  difficulty  of  oljtaining  baptismal  registers 
in  Ireland  is  great  ;  these  facts  make  it  difficult  to  carry 
out  the  half-time  system  in  Ireland. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  alternate  day  system  should  be 
encouraged,  as  I  think  in  that  way  the  einjiloyer  will  get 
more  effective  work,  and  the  child's  education  will  be 
better  from  the  fact  that  he  can  de^'ote  an  uninterrupted 
day  to  his  or  her  work. 

VII.  — I  do  not  think  the  staff'  of  inspectors  requires  to 
be  increased,  but  I  think  the  title  of  sub-inspector  does 
not  convey  to  the  ]mblic  the  dignity  of  their  office  or  the 
powers  with  which  sub-inspectors  are  entrusted. 

The  sum  of  200/.  jier  annum  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
for  a  junior  sub-inspector  the  position  which  is  required  of 
him.  I  think  they  should  commence  with  the  salary  of  at 
least  250/.,  and  I  think  the  sub-inspectors  should  increase 
15/.  per  annum. 

Local  paid  assistance  in  outlying  districts,  though  iu 
some  cases  it  might  be  successful,  would  on  the  whole  be  a 
dangerous  experiment,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  men 
of  the  position  which  such  low  jjay,  as  must  of  necessity 
be  given,  would  produce  free  from  local  bias  and  prejudice. 

Assistance  could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  constabu- 


lary m  Ireland,  wiio  in  the  oriliiiary  course  of  then-  night 
l)atrols  might  observe  iflato  hours  were  usual  with  an  fii-m, 
and  inform  the  sub-inspector,  without  adding  in  any  o-reat 
degree  to  their  work. 

VIII.  — The  system  of  certifying  surgeons  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. In  large  towns,  such  as  (in  my  district) 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  the  number  of  large  firms 
who  make  a  handsome  agreement  with  the  certifying  sur- 
geons they  are  sufficiently  paid.  But  even  in  these" cases 
they  work  for  the  small  firms  for  nothing  rather  ;haii 
receive  the  small  sum  they  are  entitled  to  by  law. 

In  other  cases  they  have  sometimes  only' the  care  of  one 
mi]l,_in  which  at  most  three  changes  takes  place  (such  as 
require  their  attendance)  during  the  year.  In  one  case  in 
my  district  a  millowner  is  liable  to  fine  for  employing  all 
young  persons  unregistered  or  certified;  he  is  willing  to 
have  them  registered  or  certified,  but  there  is  no  authorised 
doctor.  The  fact  being  that  the  doctor  will  not  accept  the 
office  of  certifying  surgeons  for  the  legal  fees,  and  the 
millowners  will  make  no  agreement  for  a  larger  sum. 

The  certifying  surgeons  in  my  district  are— 

G.  Wycheriey,  Southmall,  "Cork. 
W.  Belcher,  Bandon,  Cork. 

D.  B.  O'Flynn,  Carrignavar,  Cork. 

J.  O'Neill  Sisk,  Fermoy,  Cork. 

John  Jeffries,  V\^oodvie'w,  Glanmire,  Cork. 

T.  Clancy,  Kilworth,  Cork. 

W.  O'Neill,  Mitchelstown,  Cork. 

M.  Lawton,  Middleton,  Cork. 

W.  O'Keeffe,  Mallow,  Cork. 

H.  C.  Garde,  Youghal,  Cork. 
T.  Hannifin,  IVIilltown,  Kerry. 
W.  H.  Lawlor,  Tralee,  Kerry. 

G.  de  liandre.  Limerick,  Limerick. 

J.  Heffernan,  Cappamore,  Limerick. 

P.  W.  Dillon,  Ennis,  Clare. 

J.  F.  Connihan,  Kilrush,  Clare. 

M.  Going,  Six-mile-bridge,  Clare. 

N.  Clayton,  Prospect  Hill,  Galway. 

J.  B.  Ryan,  Nelson  Street,  Tipperary. 

J.  Stokes,  Cahir,  Tipperary. 

T.  W.  Webb,  The  Villa,  liundruni,  Tipjierary. 

J.  P.  O'Brien,  Galbally,  Tipperary. 

P.  B.  Stafford,    Suir   Villa,    New  Castle    ('  onnell, 

Tip])erary. 
V.  W.  Russell,  Thurles,  Tipperary. 
P.  Cleary,  Nenagh,  Tipperary. 
J.  W.  Evans,  ^A'aterford,  Waterford. 
J.  Flynn,  Dungarvan,  Waterford. 
Hugh  Green,  Kilmackthomas,  Waterford. 
J.  Martin,  Woodview,  I'ortlaw,  Waterford, 
J.  Magee,  High  Street,  Kilkenny. 
M.  Stirling,  Thomastown,  Kilkenny. 
W.  Green,  Urlingford,  Kilkenny. 
R.  J.  Creaii,  Wexford,  Vvexford. 
N.  Furlong,  Enniscorthy,  Wexford. 
J.  Bym,  New  Ross,  Wexford. 

G.  Robinson,  Blessington,  Wicklow. 
J.  H.  Shepjjard,  Abbeyline,  Queen's. 
R.  Walsh,  Clare,  Ming's. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Moate,  King's. 
J.  A.  Powell,  Roscrea,  King's. 

H.  J.  Rice,  Mountmellick,  King's. 

IX.  — I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  express  an 
o])inion. 

X.  — Tills  question  I  have  dealt  with  under  Question 
No.  4. 

William  T.  Moinsell. 


FURTHEK  QUESTIONS  FOR  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS  AND  SUB- 
INSPECTORS. 


XI.  — Arc  therein  your  district  many  women  and  children 
either  permanently  or  during  a  jiart  of  the  year  resident  in 
canal  boats  ?  Are  many  of  them  employed  in  any  way  on 
the  canal  traffic,  and  in  the  receipt  of  wages?  What  pro- 
visions might  be  made  for  securing  the  attendance  of  such 
children  at  school? 

XII.  — What  are  the  usual  houis  of  labour  in  retail 
shops,  and  what  the  latest  hours  of  closing  customary  in 


the  large  towns  and  in  the  country  villages  within  your 
district?  At  what  hour  ^vould  the  circumstances  of  the 
po])ulation  in  tlie  towns  admit  of  the  services  of  women 
and  young  children  employed  in  shops  being  withdrawn, 
without  causing  hardshij)  to  the  customers  or  emjiloyers. 
or  jiromoting  the  substitution  for  such  services  of  those  of 
men  ? 
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FACTOEY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


ANSWERS. 


(^1.)_Fkom  Mr.  Sub-Insi'ectok  Astley. 

Forres,  Thursday,  September  16,  1875. 

XI —I  made  inquiries  before  leaving  Ireland,  and  from 
what  I  could  gather  there  appear  to  be  no  women  or 
children  employed  in  canal  boats,  or  m  any  way  connected 
with  the  canal  traffic. 

XII  _ As  regards  the  hours  of  labour  m  retail  shops, 
amonsst  the  laree  establishments  the  general  custom  is  to 
close  early,  but  amongst  the  smaller  establishments  the  hour 
of  closing  is  late,  especially  on  Saturdays  and  market  days. 
As  an  excuse  for  the  late  hours  the  occupiers  allege  that  a 
good  deal  of  their  trade  is  obtained  by  conveniencing  late 
customers  who  have  been  prevented  from  making  their 
purchases  in  the  larger  shops  by  the  early  hours  of  closing. 
It  apjiears  to  me  that  the  best  reply  to  such  an  argument 
is  "  that  a  trade  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  working 
"  long  and  unreasonable  hours,  has  no  business  to  exist 
"  at  all."  The  convenience  of  the  public  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers,  and  the 
former  should  be  forced  to  give  way  to  the  latter.  But 
probably  little  force  would  l)e  required,  and  the  pubhc 
'vould  soon  recognise  the  justice  of,  and  learn  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a  law  which  placed 
all  retail  shops  in  which  women  or  young  jiersons  are  em- 
ployed more  on  a  level  with  workshops,  and  which  would 
insist  on  !)  o'clock  as  the  hour  of  closing  at  night. 

If  the  monster  establishments  can  afford  to  close  at  6  or 
7  o'clock,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to  call  upon  the  smaller 
ones  to  close  at  9  o'clock.  From  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  my 
present  district  in  Scotland,  and  I  may  add  that  the  hours 
in  Scotland  are  generally  earlier  than  in  Ireland,  and  that 
in  some  towns  I  find  it  'is  the  custom  in  certain  shops  to 
give  a  weekly  half-holiday. 

Thurlow  Astley. 


(2.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Hudson. 

Xr. — I  have  made  inquiries  in  my  district,  but  I  cannot 
hear  of  any  women  or  children  who  either  permanently  or 
during  a  part  of  the  year  live  in  canal  boats. 

XII. — I  find,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  the  usual 
hours  for  opening  retail  shops  are  from  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m., 
and  the  usual  hours  for  closing  are  7  p.m.  in  the  winter 
and  8  p.m.  in  the  summer.  On  Saturdays  they  are 
generally  kept  open  till  9  p.m.,  shoemakers  and  grocers 
frequently  till  10  or  10.30  p.m.,  and  butchers  and  provision 
dealers  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  in  Norwich  till  11  or  12 
o'clock. 

In  some  of  the  towns  one  day  in  the  week  is  observed  as 
a  half-holiday  during  the  summer  months,  that  is  from 
May  to  September  inclusive,  and  on  that  day  the  siiops 
close  at  4  or  5  p.m. ;  in  a  few  towns  the  half-holiday  is 
given  throughout  the  year. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  a  regulation  to  be  made 
prohibiting  retail  shops  from  being  kept  open  later  than 
8  "p.m.  on  any  night  except  Saturday,  and  on  Saturdays 
later  than  9  p.m.  I  think  such  a  regulation  would  be 
popular  among  shopkeepers  themselves 

I  subjoin  the  result  of  my  investigations  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  my  district : — 

Northamptonshire. — Peterborough. — 8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
all  the  year  round ;  drapers  and  booksellers  on  Saturday 
till  from  9  p.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  shoemakers  till  10.30  p.m.  ; 
butchers  till  from  10.30  to  11  p.m. ;  druggists  till  10  p.m. 

Rutlandshire.  —  Oakham.  —  Retail  shops  open  from 
7  30  to  8  a.m.,  and  cljse  at  8  p.m.  all  the  year  round. 

On  Saturdays  grocers  close  at  10  p.m. ;  drapers  at  9  p.m. 

Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdon. — Retail  shops  open 
from  7  to  8  a.m.,  and  close  at  7  p.m.  in  summer  and  at 
7.30  p.m.  in  winter. 

Grocers  and  provision  shops  keep  open  till  10  p.m.  on 
Saturdays. 

Si.  Neots.—  Retail  shops  open  at  8  a.m.  and  close 
7  p.m.  in  winter  and  at  8  p.m.  in  summer. 

St.  Ives. 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Milliners  and  drapers 

-  7.30—7  - 

-    7.30— S 

Tailors 

-  7.0  —7  - 

-    7.0  —8 

Ironmongers 

-    7.30—8  - 

-    7.0  —8 

Grocers  - 

-    7.30—8  - 

-    7.0  —8 

Booksellers 

-    7.0  —8  - 

-    7.0  —8 

Druggists 

.    7.30—8  - 

-    7.0  —8 

On  Thursdays  they  close  earlier  and  on  Saturdays  later. 

Norfolk. — Norwich. — Retail  shops  open  at  8  a.m.  and 
close  at  7  p.m.  On  Thursdays  they  close  at  5  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  at  10  p.m.  Butchers'  shops  keep  ojjen  till 
11  or  12  p.m. 

Hull. — Retail  shops  open  at  8  a.m.  and  close  at  7  p.m. 
on  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  till  8  p.m. ;  drapers  on 
Saturdays  till  9  or  10  p.m. 

Thetford. — Retail  shops  open  at  8  a.m.  throughout  the 
year,  and  close  at  8  p.m.  in  summer  and  at  7  p.m.  in 
winter ;  on  Saturdays  they  close  fi-om  9  to  10  p.m. 

King's  Lynn. — Retail  shops  open  at  8  a.m.  and  close  at 

7  p.m. ;  druggists  and  confectioners  keep  open  till  8  p.m. ; 
on  Saturday,  with  the  exception  of  drapers,  they  close  at 
10  p.m. ;  the  majority  of  drapers  close  at  7  p.m.  One 
draper  closes  on  Fridays  at  2  p.m. 

Upwell. — From  8  a.m.  to  7  p  m.  in  winter,  and  from 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  on  Saturdays  till  10' p.m. 
in  winter  and  till  10.30  p.m.  in  summer. 

Cambridgeshire. — Ely. — From  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  all 
the  year  round,  and  till  10  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Whittlesea. — From  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter,  and  from 
8  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  in  summer.  On  Thursdays,  from  May 
to  September  inclusive,  they  close  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  Satur- 
days from  10  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Wisheach. — From  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter,  and  from 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  summer;  on  Thursdays  they  close  at 
4  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  9  p.m. 

Lincolnshire. — Stamford. — From  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
throughout  the  year,  and  on  Saturdays  till  9  p.m. 

Boston. — From  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  during  the  month 
of  May  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Drapers  and  booksellers 
close  at  9  p.m.  on  Saturdays ;  grocers  at  from  10  to  10.30 
p.m.,  and  butchers  at  11  p.m. 

Grantham. — Retail  shops  open  from  7  to  8  a.m.,  and 
close  at  7  p.m.  ;  during  the  month  of  May  they  keej)  open 
till  from  7.30  till  8  p.m.    Drapers  close  on  Saturdays  at 

9  ]5.m. ;  other  shops  at  10.30  p.m. 

Spilsby.  —  From  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  till 
9  p.m. ;  grocers  till  10  p.m. 


(3.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  J.  H.  Bignold. 


XI. — Women  and  children  in  great  numbers  live  on 
the  canal  boats  plying  in  my  district,  but  very  rarely 
permanently ;  they  manage  to  spend  one  or  two  nights  in 
the  week  (generally  Saturday  night)  or  a  portion  of  them 
in  small  houses  or  sheds  on  the  canal  side.  It  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  for  a  child  to  be  born  on  a  canal  boat. 
The  man,  his  wife,  and  children  (sometimes  as  many  as 
eight  in  number)  take  their  food  and  sleej)  in  the  boat 
cabins,  which  are  about  6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
4i  feet  high.  The  wife  and  elder  children  assist  the  man 
in  steering,  getting  through  the  locks,  and  driving  the 
horses  which  haul  the  boats  on  the  canal  side.  On  the 
Weaver  Canal  salt  boats  the  children  also  assist  their 
parents  in  "  trimming,"  i.e.,  loading  the  boats. 

These  children  do  not  receive  separate  wages,  but  if  they 
were  not  so  employed  the  parent  would  be  compelled  to 
engage  and  pay  lads  to  assist  in  loading  and  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  boats. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  entirely  neglected,  and 
a  low  moral  standard  prevails  among  the  entire  canal  boat 
pojmlation. 

1  am  unable  to  suggest  any  feasible  means  of  "  securing 
"  the  school  attendance  of  these  children."  Owing  to 
their  migratory  life  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  ])ar- 
ticular  locality,  and  the  school  boards  have  not  attempted 
to  deal  with  them.  A  system  of  inspection  of  the  boats 
might  be  instituted  at  the  place  of  loading,  but  if  all 
children  found  on  them  under  the  age  of  13  were  required 
to  attend  school,  the  parents  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
provide  for  the  housing  and  subsistence  of  their  children 
during  school  attendance. 

If  industrial  schools  were  established  at  convenient  sta- 
tions on  the  canals  in  which  the  children  of  the  canal  boat- 
men were  to  be  received  and  maintained,  the  parents  might 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  such  education  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  principal  canals  are  ( 1)  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal ; 
(2)  the  Weaver  Canal ;  (3)  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal ; 
(4)  the  Stockport  and  Ashton  Canal. 

XII. ^ — The  hours  of  closing  of  retail  shops  vary  according 
to  trade  and  locality.  The  latest  are  the  tobacco  and  cigar 
shops  and  provision  shops  which  in  good  sized  towns 
(over  5,000  population)  are  open  till  9  or  10  p.m. 
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On  market  days  the  drapers'  shops  are  open  till  10  and 
11  p.m. 

On  days  other  than  market  days,  and  in  general  trades, 
the  hour  of  closing  is  7  or  7.'50  p.m.,  and  in  some  cases  a 
short  day  is  given  weekly. 


(4.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  H.  W,  Kindersley. 


XI.  — From  what  I  can  learn  from  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  others  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
there  are  no  women  or  children  in  my  district  living  in 
canal  boats  during  any  part  of  the  year. 

Some  women  and  children,  of  course,  occasionally  accom- 
pany their  husbands  or  fathers  up  and  down  the  canal,  but 
they  all  have  fixed  residences  on  shore,  where  they  are  well 
looked  after  in  an  educational  point  of  view  by  the  school 
boards. 

XII.  — I  am  informed  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know 
about  such  matters  that  the  usual  hours  of  labour  in  the 
retail  shops  in  Edinburgh  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  in  my  district  are  as  follows  : — 


Edinburgh. 

County  Towns  and 
Villages. 

Drapers,  .shoe- 
makers, hat- 
ters, &c. 

Grocers,  pro- 
vision dealers, 
&c.,  &c. 

]  About  8  a.m.  to  7 
I  p.m. 

J  Saturday,  8  to  2  or  3 
■j  About  8  to  9 
ISaturdav,  8  to  10  or 
J  11- 

8  to  7. 

Saturday,  8  to  9. 
8  to  8  all  through  the 
week. 

Every  one  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  agrees  with 
me  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Government  with 
the  hours  of  closing  of  shops,  or  with  the  hours  during 
which  women  are  employed  behind  the  counter,  would  be 
highly  injudicious,  and  most  inconvenient  to  both  cus- 
tomers and  employers. 

Children,  I  am  told,  are  never  employed  in  shojis  except 
when  the  parent  keeps  the  shop  and  resides  on  the  pre- 
mises, in  which  case  young  children  are,  of  course,  frequently 
employed  just  when  they  are  needed  to  assist  in  tlie  shop  ; 
l)ut  their  educational  wants  are  amply  jirovided  for  by  the 
school  boards. 

Edinburgh,  Henry  W.  Kindersley. 

September  2,  1875. 

P.S. — The  tendency  of  shop  hours  is  to  become  shorter 
year  by  year,  but  any  attempt  to  enforce  an  arbitrary  rule 
regarding  them  would,  ])rohal)ly,  at  present  meet  with  violent 
o]iposition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  might  lead  to  most  disastrous  results. 


(5.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspectou  Oswald. 


XI. — I  understand  that  there  are  very  few  families 
residing  permanently  in  canal  boats  belonging  to  firms  in 
this  district.  Since  the  introduction  of  railways  the  jour- 
neys on  water  have  been  made  shorter,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
men  have  houses  on  shore,  returning  to  their  families 
every  week  or  forfnight.  In  some  cases  the  captain  of  the 
boat  has  his  family  on  board  for  a  few  weeks  diu-ing  the 
summer  months. 

In  some  instances  where  the  boats  are  slow  from  longer 
distances  the  families  reside  altogether  on  board.  A  num- 
ber have  been  mentioned  as  coming  from  Hull  to  this  town, 
the  journey  occupying  about  a  week,  and  the  time  occupied 
at  each  end  in  loading  and  unloading  as  about  four  or  five 
(lays.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  hold  of  these 
children  and  enforce  any  regular  school  attendance,  except 
by  prohibiting  altogether  their  living  on  board  the  boat, 
and  considering  the  insufficient  living  and  sleej)ing  accom- 
modation, and  the  bad  habits  they  generally  acquire,  this 
would  greatly  conduce  to  their  welfare  in  every  respect. 

The  wages  earned  by  the  men  are  good,  and  they  could 
well  afford  to  keep  houses  on  shore.  I  am  informed  that 
no  wages  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  to  these  women  and  children, 
hut  no  doubt  they  generally  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  boats. 

XII. — The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  in  this 
district  arc  from  8  a.m.  to  7>  7.'i'*,  and  S  [i.m.  during  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week. 

On  Saturday  (market  day)  the  better  class  of  shops  close 
at  8.30,  9,  and  up  to  l'*  ]).m.,  while  others  keep  open  till 


I  I  p.m.,  and  in  some  instances  till  midnight.  Tliese  are 
the  hours  when  the  shops  are  open  to  the  public,  but  some 
of  the  apprentices  and  assistants  are  at  work  before  and 
after  hours  in  setting  out  the  shops  and  ])utting  away  the 
goods.  In  some  cases  the  ajjprentices,  instead  of  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  relaxation  allowed  by  the  Workshops  Act, 
are  sent,  after  work  has  ceased  in  the  millinery,  &c.  rooms' 
to  wait  in  the  shop  or  show-room. 

In  Nottingham  the  late  hours  on  Saturday  are  partly 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  allows  the 
market  to  be  open  till  midnight,  thus  encouraging  a  cer- 
tain class  to  do  their  shopping  at  a  late  hour.  If  the 
market  could  be  closed  at  10  [).in.  the  stall-keepers  (many 
of  them  females)  would  be  able  to  get  away  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  and  the  shojis  would  have  no  inducement  to  remain 
open.  The  labour  of  the  shop  hands  is  not  so  close  and 
incessant  as  those  in  the  work-rooms ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  rule,  the  former  are  not  ]iermitted  to  sit  down, 
and  their  meal  times  are  irregular  ai;d  insufficient.  From 
10  to  20  minutes  has  been  stated  as  the  time  for  dinner, 
and  the  other  meals  "  anyhow,"  except  supper,  which 
is  taken  after  work  hours. 

.  The  shops  could  all  close  at  8  p.m.  on  Saturday  without 
causing  hardship  to  the  customers  or  emjiloyers,  as  the 
factories  and  workshops  close  at  noon  or  1  p.m.  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  all  to  do  their  shopjung. 

Children  are  largely  employed  as  errand  boys,  and  on 
Saturday  their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  in  a  great 
many  instances.  On  other  days,  if  resident  in  the  borough, 
they  are  compelled  by  the  school  board  to  attend  half  time, 
and  this  has  therefore  had  the  effect  of  attracting  coimtry 
children  who  cannot  at  jiresent  be  interfered  with. 

The  assistants  in  shops  would  regard  it  as  a  great  boon 
if  they  would  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  work-room 
hands,  and  the  masters  would  not,  as  a  rule,  object  if  all 
were  under  the  same  regulations.  I^'he  withdrawal  of  the 
females  would  in  time  result  in  the  closing  of  shops  on  one 
half  day  of  the  week,  and  the  young  men  would  thtis  get 
the  same  benefit,  while  the  pubhc  would  suffer  no  incon- 
venience if  a  regular  day  was  fixed  upon  in  a  locality. 

T.  S.  Oswald. 

August  18,  1875. 


(6.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Sale. 


XI.  — There  are  a  numl)er  of  women  and  children  con- 
stantly employed  in  my  district,  whose  only  home  is  the 
canal  boat.  They  are  generally  the  families  of  the  barge- 
men. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  majority  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Runcorn,  and  Staffordshire. 

There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  extensive  canal  population 
at  Marple,  with  reference  to  which  some  interesting  in- 
formation (which  I  enclose)  has  been  supplied  me  by 
Mr.  F.  Coo])cr,  of  West  Tower,  Mar])le,  a  gentleman  who 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  our  canal  pojiulation. 
Out  of  the  1(!0  children,  which  is  Mr.  Cooper's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  canal  children  resident  in  Marple,  after 
deducting  50  who  are  are  half-timers  and  employed  in 
factories,  only  K!  are  attending  school,  viz.,  nine  at  the 
natiunal  school,  and  seven  at  the  inde])endent  school,  thus 
leaving  94  to  be  accounted  for. 

During  five  days  last  week  (including  Sunday),  IJforeir/n 
boats  passed  through  the  locks  at  Marple,  containing  46 
children  on  board,  none  of  whom  could  read  or  write, 
whose  only  home  was  the  caliin  of  the  barge. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  stop  the  employment  of 
boys  under  14  years  old  in  connexion  with  canal  boats, 
unless  they  had  obtained  certificates  of  having  jiassed  the 
Fourth  Standard.  I  feci  sure  that  girls  under  the  age  of  20 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  cm])loyed  in  any  way  whatever 
in  connexion  with  barges  or  canal  l)oats ;  and  I  \vould 
jirohibit  the  residence  on  board  of  \'i'omen  and  children 
altogether. 

XII.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops,  both  in 
towns  and  in  the  country  villages  in  my  district,  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  !'  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  majority 
of  the  shops  are  not  closed  before  11  or  11.30  p.m.  I  can 
find  no  reason  why  shojis  should  not  be  shut  up  at  9  p.m. 
on  Saturdays  if  the  markets  were  closed  at  that  hour. 
In  .'Vshton-under-Lyne  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
competition  between  the  small  shops  and  the  stalls  in  the 
market,  and  as  the  latter  is  not  closed  till  11.30  ]).m.  the 
shopkeepers  find  it  impossible  to  shut  up  their  estabhsh- 
ments  at  an  earlier  hour.  Workpeo]ile  are  often  ii;  the 
habit  of  putting  off  their  shojiping  till  the  last  thing  on 
Saturdays,  but  I  do  not  think  it  woidd  be  any  hardship  if 
they  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  jnircliases  before 
commencing  the  afternoon's  amusement. 

P  3 
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FACTORY  AND  AVOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION : 


I  am=ure  the  shopkeepers  as  a  body  would  not  at  all 
object  to  an  earlier  hour  for  closing  on  Saturdays  were  it 
universal. 

Mr.  Cooper  writes —  ^  j  ^ 

There  are  two  classes  of  boatmen  connected  to  some 
extent  with  Marple,  the  one  resident  with  their  famihes  and 
dwellin<^  in  the  \'illage,  the  other  migratory,  who  are  simply 
passing"  and  re-passing  with  no  certain  dwellmg-place, 
except  the  cabins  of  their  own  boats. 

First  _.\s  to  those  resident,  of  these  there  are  from  45 
to  -iS  living  in  Marple.  Nearly  all  are  married,  and  their 
numbers  may  be  summed  up  thus, — 

Boatmen  and  wives       -         -          "  ,  ^2 
Children  -  -  "  ' 


Making  a  total  of 


250 


I  found  last  Christmas,  when  I  had  them  (as  in  pre- 
vious years)  gathered  together  at  a  tea-party,  that  nearly 
all  theiiJ  children  (above- five  years  old)  went  to  the  Sunday 
school,  in  this  respect  being  principally  looked  after  and 
cared  for  by  the  "  Wesleyans  "  and  the  "  Primitive  Me- 
thodists." I  also  found  from  personal  inquiries  that  m  a 
few  cases  the  parents  went  to  chapel.  The  attendance  at 
"  day  school "  is  more  fitful  and  uncertain. 

Such  of  the  children,  about  50,  as  go  to  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  as  "  half-timers,"  of  course  go  to  school,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  boy  or  girl  is  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  they  are  most  frequently  found  at  the  boat, 
steering  or  driving  the  horse;  at  the  same  time  I  find 
that  all  the  boatmen  resident  in  Marple  do  let  their 
children  gain  some  education,  either  at  the  Sunday  or  day 
school,  or  both.  And  I  may  also  add,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal inspection,  that  in  the  cleanhness  of  their  houses,  the 
physical  condition  of  their  children,  and  their  general  good 
conduct  and  demeanour,  the  Marple  boatmen  are  above  the 
average. 

Of  non-resident  boatmen,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  speak 
from  specific  data,  but  I  find  from  trustworthy  information 
that  from  45  to  55  boats,  with  their  families,  entirely 
resident  on  board,  and,  having  no  other  home,  pass  through 
the  Marple  locks  every  week.  Some  few  of  these  come 
from  Staffordshire,  but  the  majority  of  them  from  Runcorn 
and  the  neighbourhood.  They  generally  pass  on  to  Man- 
chester and  beyond  in  some  cases,  returning  in  two  or  three 
days,  in  others  remaining  a  week  away. 

In  the  small  cabin  the  vchole  family  is  brought  up,  and 
though  it  is  generally  small,  close,  and  confined,  yet  it  is 
no  doubt  a  great  advantage  that  most  of  the  family  are 
during  the  daytime  in  the  open  air,  either  on  deck  or  on 
the  towing-path  of  the  canal.  This  no  doubt  largely  con- 
tributes to  their  health  and  vigour ;  the  average  number 
on  board,  besides  the  father  and  mother,  will  be  four  to 
five,  and  sometimes  six  and  seven  children.  Of  these  a 
very  small  ]3er-centage,  indeed,  have  any  education  at  all, 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  very  few  cases  can  the 
parents  do  either.  In  this  respect  the  migratory  boatman's 
family  is  very  much  behind  that  of  those  who  are  resident 
in  town  or  village ;  when  in  the  Sunday  school,  at  least, 
they  obtain  some  good  teaching  and  training. 

I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  lock-keeper  at 
Marple,  a  very  intelligent  and  observant  man,  that  "  none 
"  of  tiiese  boatmen,  or  a  very  small  proportion  of  them,  can 
"  either  read  or  write ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  their  children 

come  under  no  other  influence  than  their  parents  from 
"  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,"  and  thus  the 
neglect  of  one  generation  is  unhappily  handed  down  to  the 
next. 


(7.) — Fkom  Me.  Inspector  Redgrave. 

C^nal  Pojmlation. 

There  are  three  classes  of  canal  boats, — 

Fly  boats,  clean,  well  appointed  boats,  generally  managed 
by  three  men. 

Slow  boats,  worked  by  a  man  and  his  family. 

Coal  and  ironstone  boats,  worked  by  a  man  and  his 
family. 

With  respect  to  the  first  no  serious  ground  of  complaint 
exists.  They  are  the  boats  of  the  large  companies.  The 
other  two  classes  of  boats  are  most  objectionable. 

The  famihes  live  onbowd  and  have  no  settled  habitation. 
Children  are  frequently  born  on  board,  possibly  four  or 
five  or  more  sleep  in  the  cabin  with  about  25  cubic  feet 
per  person. 

The  boats  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  the  town 
of  departure,  spend  more  or  less  time  on  the  journey,  and 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  unloading  and  for  a 
fresh  cargo  at  the  town  of  arrival. 


There  is  ho  employment  here  of  any  kind  analogous  to 
that  which  would  constitute  a  factory. 

Consequently  anything  that  could  be  done  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  sanitary  and  educational  improvement. 

It  is  difiicult  to  see  how  any  special  educational  enact- 
ments could  reach  such  a  migratory  set  of  children,  nor 
again  would  it  be  expedient  to  create  something  new  and 
special  to  meet  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  class. 

The  thing  to  be  desired,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  to  render  this 
population  stationaiy  instead  of  migratory. 

If  it  were  stationary  the  school  board  regulations  would 
apply  to  the  children  without  fresh  powers. 

If  it  were  stationary  the  offences  against  sanitary  regula- 
tions would  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  illegal  for 
any  child  under  13  to  sleep  on  a  canal  boat,  or  any  female 
under  16. 

But  if  a  female  is  allowed  to  sleep  on  board,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  from  her  the  infant  at  the  breast  or  the 
little  child. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  laws  to  keep  children  ^vith  their 
mothers,  we  see  sufficiently  glaring  the  evil  of  mot)iers 
leaving  their  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  hence 
I  think  the  sanitary  regulation  should  be  that  no  female 
should  sleep  on  board  a  canal  boat. 

This  would  keep  the  the  mother  with  her  children,  and 
tend  to  make  the  class  less  migratory,  and  more  easily  dealt 
with  by  educational  and  sanitary  regulations. 

September  13,  1875.  Alex.  Redgrave, 


(8.) — Fkom  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Johnston. 


XI. — As  my  district  does  not  extend  far  into  the  country, 
and  the  canals  do  not  come  much  in  my  way,  I  ha,ve  not 
paid  much  attention  to  them  during  my  sub-inspectorship, 
but  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  information  can  be  gained 
at  the  wharves  in  Birmingham  by  inquiring  of  passing 
boats  and  from  the  lock-keepers  and  canal  company's 
officers. 

My  inquiries  have  been  limited  to  the  Grand  Junction, 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  and  Napton,  and  Birmingham, 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester  Canals. 

The  numbers  of  women  and  children  in  receipt  of  wages 
is  small,  as  a  boat,  when  they  are  employed,  is  generally 
worked  by  a  man  and  his  wife  and  family. 

On  the  different  canals  the  proportion  of  boats  worked 
by  men  only  and  by  families  vary.  For  instance,  on  the 
Grand  Junction,  the  majority  are  worked  by  men  ;  the  fly 
boats,  which  travel  day  and  night,  by  three  men  ;  the  slow 
boats  by  two  men,  or  a  man  and  lad. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  any  statistics  on  this  point,  but  the 
lock-keepers  and  others  on  the  different  canals  estimate 
the  numbers  of  family  boats  at  from  one-third  to  upwards 
of  half,  and  even  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

It  is  evident  from  these  rough  calculations  that  there 
must  be  a  large  number  of  women  and  children  living 
during  a  part  of  the  year  in  canal  boats.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  homes,  so  that  only  a  small  proportion  live 
permanently  in  the  boats. 

The  coal  boats  in  Birmingham  have  no  cabins,  and  are 
worked  by  men,  and  very  few  boatmen  of  the  general 
carrying  trade  live  here. 

The  following  are  places  mentioned  to  me  as  having 
a  large  number  of  boatmen  residing  in  them  :  Worcester 
and  Gloucester.  On  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canals  : 
Braunston  and  Stockton,  Cowroast  near  Tring,  Emscote, 
near  Warwick,  Droitwich. 

A  great  part  of  the  boat-people's  time  is  spent  in  lying 
alongside  wharves.  In  Birmingham  the  hay  and  straw 
boats,  after  a  journey  from  Worcester  and  Gloucester  of 
three  days,  having  often  to  wait  10  days  until  their  cargoes 
are  sold  out ;  timber,  salt,  and  lime  boats  having  to  wait 
their  turn  to  unload.  They  then  go  to  Tipton,  Hednesford, 
and  other  places  to  take  in  a  return  load  of  coal,  and  often 
have  delay  in  loading  ;  sometimes  in  frost  for  three  weeks 
or  more. 

In  winter,  too,  families  stay  at  home  more.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  nearly  half  their  time  is  spent  lying  at  the 
wharves  or  at  home,  and  that  if  the  school  boards  in  the 
various  localities  looked  sharply  after  them,  especially  when 
at  home,  they  would  get  a  fair  education. 

At  Hednesford,  a  great  coaling  place,  1  am  told  there 
is  no  school,  church,  or  chapel  within  several  miles. 

There  is  a  boatman's  Bethel  (chapel)  and  school  on  the 
Worcester  Wharf,  Birmingham,  maintained  by  the  Seaman 
and  Boatman's  Friend  Society  (who  have  similar  establish- 
ments in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  aod 
Bristol),  and  also  a  large  efficient  Briiish  school  close  by 
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in  Severn  Street.  These  would  be  available  for  children 
belonging  to  boats  lying  at  Worcester  Wharf;  and  as 
regards  the  other  large  wharves  and  the  numerous  private 
ones  belonging  to  factories  and  timber-yards,  &c.  through- 
out the  town,  the  children  coald  go  to  the  nearest  public 
elementary  school,  one  of  which  would  be  always  available. 

I  l)elieve  that  if  the  school  board  were  to  take  it  in  hand, 
their  education  during  their  stay  in  Birmingham  might  be 
carried  on  and  a  good  deal  thus  effected. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis,  the  clerk  to  the 
board,  on  this  subject,  who  seemed  to  think  at  first  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  In-inging  defaulting  ].)arents 
before  the  magistrates,  as  they  might  be  gone  before  the 
day  of  hearing;  but  he  subsequently  agreed  with  me  that 
by  obtaining  a  warrant  (not  necessarily  to  be  executed), 
they  might  be  made  accountable  on  their  return.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  great  compulsion  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  boatmen  of  the  Worcester  and  Warwick 
Canals  seem  res[)ectable  people,  greatly  above  the  class  who 
give  the  school  board  most  trouble.  Many  of  them  own 
or  hire  boats,  and  trade  partly  on  their  own  accoimt.  They 
are  bronzed,  healthy  looking,  and  very  superior  in  physique 
to  the  Birmingham  working  population.  I  must  mention, 
too,  that  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  manager  of  the  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  and  Napton  Canals,  gives  tliem  the  highest 
character  for  honesty.  They  are  entrusted  with  thousands 
of  pounds  worth  of  goods,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  defalca- 
tion occurs. 

I  fancy  that  the  Worcester  and  Warwick  Canals  are 
favourable  specimens  ;  for  complaints  were  made  to  me  by 
Worcester  boatmen  that  on  the  Shropshire  Union  and  other 
canals  in  the  black  country  the  men  are  very  rough  in  their 
manners. 

The  Birmingham  school  board  has  for  the  ]5resent  put  it 
out  of  the  ]iower  of  their  officers  to  interfere  with  boat 
children,  by  defining  in  their  byelaw  ])roviding  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  as  follows  : — 

"  The  term,  child  means  a  child  residing  within  the 
Birmingham  school  district." 

Boatmen's  children  cannot  be  said  to  reside  here. 

There  is  nothing  apparently  in  the  Education  Act  which 
necessitates  this  definition,  so  that  a  sim])le  alteration 
woidd  give  the  requisite  powers  to  compel  attendance  at 
denominational  schools. 

At  the  board -s'chools,"ns  Mr.  Davis  remarked,  there 
might  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  ratepayers'  money 
could  be  applied  to  the  education  of  strangers,  but  he  said 
this  more  in  regard  to  building  a  school  or  schools  fi;r  boat 
children,  and  I  hardly  think  that  such  a  small  matter  as 
admitting  boat  children  to  schools  already  established 
would  find  any  objectors. 

1'his  difficulty,  however,  miglit  arise  elsewhere  if  schools 
had  to  be  provided,  and  I  therefore  mention  it. 

Having  stated  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  education 
of  boat  children  might  be  more  or  less  successfully  carried 
out,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  suljject  for  consideration 
whether  the  practice  of  working  boats  by  the  assistance  of 
women  and  children  should  not  be  altogether  forbidden,  or 
at  any  rate  placed  under  some  restrictions,  es])ecially  if  it 
should  appear  that  on  other  canals  than  those  I  refer  to 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  boat  people  who  have  no 
homes,  as  the  educational  difficulty  would  in  that  case  be 
greatly  increased. 

Several  persons  have  expressed  their  opinion  to  me 
strongly  in  this  sense,  for  although  I  have  said  that  the 
boat  people  are  healthy  looking  (it  must  be  remembered 
(that  they  are  country  bred),  there  seem  to  be  some  draw- 
backs which  require  correction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  universal  practice  to  travel  on 
Sunday  just  the  same  as  any  other  day,  which  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  prohibited  in  the  case  of  women  and  children'. 

The  boatmen  generally  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
Sunday  toil,  Imt  as  all  will  not  agree  to  rest,  the  others  are 
obhged  to  press  on,  fearing  to  lose  their  turn  to  load  or 
imload,  and  incur  their  employers'  censure  for  occupying 
more  time  on  the  journey  than  others. 

There  may  be  difficulty  felt,  however,  in  interfering  with 
the  employment  of  adult  males,  particularly  as  railways 
carry  special  goods  on  Sundays. 

The  only  goods  of  a  perishable  nature  which  I  can  learn 
are  conveyed  by  canal  are  eggs,  which  are  brought  from 
Ireland  in  large  quantities  up  the  Severn.  This  traffic 
would  accommodate  itself  to  any  necessary  restrictions. 
As  it  is,  the  locks  at  the  junction  of  the  Worcester  Canal 
with  the  Severn  are  closed  the  greater  part  of  Sunday. 

It  is  said  that  in  frosty  weather  it  is  necessary  for  boats 
to  travel  on  Sunday  in  order  to  keep  the  navigation  open, 
but  it  does  not  seem  .likely  that  it  woidd  often  hapjien  in 
the  course  of  the  year  that  the  canal  would  be  closed  by  ice 
on  a  Sunday.    When  this  occurs  it  can  be  cleared  by  an 


ice-boat  at  a  cost  of  about  1/. 


er  mile.    Moreover,  thi 


ol)iection_  would  only  apply  to  the  stopping  of  all  traffic. 

There  is  next  the  consideration  of  the  suitability  of  tl; 
emphiyment  for  women  and  children,  a  great  deal  of  which 
IS  very  healthy  work  (for  children  of  a  proper  age),  and  is 
performed  in  pure  country  air,  such  as  steering,  cooking, 
and  driving  the  horse.  Winding  up  the  sluices  and  open- 
ing the^  lock  gates  is  not  so  desirable.  Some  of  the  sluices 
are  difficult  to  work,  and  children  may  be  set  to  do  it  who 
are  too  young  for  the  task ;  there  is  danger  too,  for  I  am 
told  that  two  children  of  about  twelve  were  drowned  last 
winter  on  the  Worcester  Canal  when  thus  em]doyed.  They 
sometimes  get  caught  by  the  towing  rope  and  'are  jerked 
into  the  canal  and  either  hurt  or  drowned.  Younf  chil- 
dren too  are  liable  to  fall  overboard  ;  one.  aged  four^years, 
was  thus  drowned  lately  at  Camp  Hill  in  this  town. 

I  believe  that  in  the  unloading  of  timber  boats  women 
are  overworked  sometimes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  boatman 
to  i)rovide  two  persons  to  lift  up  the  heavy  deal  battens  by 
each  end  and  place  them  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tindjer 
merchant's  man,  who  then  walks  off  with  them.  \  saw 
myself  a  girl  of  IG  thus  employed  in  very  hard  work, 
which  I  think  unsuitable  for  a  female,  and  which,  if  she 
were  in  delicate  health,  would  be  likely  to  injure  her.  It 
takes  a  whole  day's  hard  work  to  unload  a'  boat.  I  am 
told  by  a  firm  of  timber  merchants  that  numbers  are  so 
employed,  and  that  they  assist  in  craning  large  trees  of 
English  timber. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  men  of  five  or  six  boats  will 
collect  at  a  wayside  public  house,  leaving  the  boats  in  the 
nominal  charge  of  their  families,  as  they  would  otherwise 
be  finable,  they  then  get  drunk  and  come  out  and  fight 
and  use  bad  language. 

The  next  evil  is  the  crowding  of  cabins,  which  contain 
from  7  to  9  square  feet,  with  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  or 
five  children,  and  perhaps  a  lad  or  even  a  man  to  assist. 
I  am  told  that  girls  of  K!  and  18  hire  themselves  to  go  in 
boats. 

In  fine  summer  weather  they  make  more  room  by  erect- 
ing an  awning  to  accommodate  a  portion  of  the  party. 

It  would  require  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
canals  to  say  whether  thf-re  is  much  objection  to  be  raised 
on  the  score  of  decency  and  morality,  and  I  can  only  give 
such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean  in  a  short 
time,  but  if  sufficient  evidence  were  offered  of  the  desir- 
ability from  these  and  other  causes  of  prohibiting  the 
em])loyment  of  women  and  children,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  the  educational  difficulty. 

I  must  mention  that  there  seems  to  he  a  financial 
obstacle  to  this  course,  which  is  that  the  canal  companies 
are  so  ]mshed  by  the  competition  of  railways,  who  when 
running  alongside  canals  reduce  their  tariff  below  their 
usual  charges,  that  it  is  said  that  goods  could  not  be  con- 
veyed at  these  rates  unless  the  most  economical  mode  of 
working  were  ado].)ted,  and  that  to  prohibit  the  navigation 
of  boats  by  famdies  would  ruin  the  canal  carrying  trade. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Warwick  Canal,  who  says  that  even  if  a 
tariff  cotdd  be  fixed  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  it 
would  not  answer  to  do  so,  as  some  branches  of  their 
traffic  would  not  bear  any  higher  charge.  He  instanced 
the  Stourbridge  brick  and  fire-clay  trade,  which  is  hard 
run  by  the  same  goods  coming  from  other  parts  through 
London.  My  deduction  from  the  following  fact  which  he 
gave  me  does  not  seem  to  bear  this  out.  The  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company  have  16  miles  of  canal 
on  this  route  (the  section  from  Stourbridge  to  Birming- 
ham), and  they  charge  2s.  O^d.  per  ton  for  that  distance; 
but,  owing  to  their  competition  on  land  from  thence,  the 
Birmingham  and  Warwick  Canal  Company  ha\'e  to  carry 
on  the  same  goods  to  Warwick,  40  miles,  for  lOd.  per  ton. 
Novv'  it  would  seem  that  if  a  uniform  fair  rate  were  im- 
posed throughout  (allowing  that  the  16  miles  is  an  expen- 
sive section  to  keep  up),  the  total  charge  need  not  lie 
increased,  and  the  canal  company  and  other  carriers  could 
then  afford  to  pay  men  to  navigate  "all  their  boats,  aliout 
two-thirds  of  them  being  so  already  on  this  canal  according 
to  Mr.  Lloyd's  estimate.  He  gave  evidence  before  the 
Railways  Amalgamation  Committee,  in  whose  reports  I 
beheve  much  information  on  this  head  is  to  he  found. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  boats  navigated  at 
present  by  men  only,  this  financial  difficulty  can  hardly  be 
so  great  as  is  represented. 

Short  of  absolute  prohibition,  some  regulations  might 
be  made  limiting  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  boats,  leaving  the  question  of  the  propriety  and  fitness 
of  such  occupation  to  be  solved  by  the  progress  of  society, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Prohil)iting  Sunday  employment  of  women,  young 
persons,  and  chihiren. 
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FACTORY  AND  WOKKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 
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T>i.olii]jitino-  the  employment  of  women,  young  per- 
"  sons  and  children  in  loading  or  unloadmg  boats. 
3.  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  young  persons  tmder 
14  in  opening  lock  sluices  and  gates. 

4  Providing/  that  all  new  cabins  sliould  be  of  certam 

dimcnsFons,  and  both  they  and  the  old  ones  licensed 
for  a  proper  number  of  occupants,  such  number  to 
be  written  legibly  on  the  outside. 

The  canal  companies  might  be  made  responsible 
for  this,  and  as  regards  keeping  boatmen  to  the 
proper  number  partly  so.  The  lock-keepers  should 
have  orders  to  stoji  boats  and  give  information  of 
offences.  In  towns  the  boats  might  be  looked  after 
in  the  same  way  as  lodging  houses.         ,  „  , 

5  Providing  that  all  children  living  m  boats  shaU  attend 

school  as  provided  in  the  byelaws  of  the  school 
board  in  whose  district  they  shall  remain  for  a 
period  of  '24  hours,  during  which  period  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  reside  in  such  district. 

6  Providing  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  working 

a  boat  unless  he  has  passed  a  standard  of  educa- 
tion. This  last  to  come  into  force  at  the  end  of  one 
year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Employment  to  mean  any  work  in  or  incident 
to  the  navigating  of  a  boat,  whether  for  wages  or 
otherwise,  or  under  a  parent  or  stranger. 
XII.— The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  in  Bir- 
mingham vary  according  to  the  locality. 

In  the  best  parts  of  the  town  they  are  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter 
on  five  days.    On  Saturdays  they  vary  as  below,— 
Some  few  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  or  6  p.m. 
Others     8  a.m.  to  D  p.m.  or  10  p.m. 
The  average  hours  per  week  are  said  to  be  (>3.    In  many 
linendrapers'  shops,  even  of  the  fii'st  class,  the  male  ap- 
prentices aged  from  16  to  20  are  employed  an  hour  earlier 
and  an  hour  later  than  the  rest  in  sweeping  the  shop  and 
tidying  up,  thus  working  from— 

7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  hi  summer 
7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  m  winter  J 

7  a.m.  to  4,  6,  or  9  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

In  the  inferior  parts  oi  the  town  the  usual  hours  are — 

8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  five  days. 

8  a.m.  to  11.30  or  12  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Some  drapers,  but  not  all,  close  a  little  earlier  than  pro- 
vision shops  on  Saturday,  at  hours  varying  from  9.30  p.m. 
to  11.30  p.m. 

The  market  hall  is  open — 
7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Some  butchers'  a])prentices  are  employed  from — 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
5  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
but  they  occasionally  get  a  run  into  the  country,  once  a 
week  or  so,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  health. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  statement  that  the 
hours  of  employment  are  excessive,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  an  agitation  for  their  reduction  has  been 
going  on  for  some  years,  though  unsuccessfully. 

Some  influential  meetings  were  held  in  1871  with  this 
object,  which  were  favourably  noticed  by  the  press. 

I  have  before  stated  in  my  reports  to  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  of  factories,  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  long  hours  and 
gas  are  thought  to  be  injurious,  and  that  females  ought 
to  have  some  protection ;  barmaids  especially  suffer  from 
debility  caused  by  long  confinement  in  gas  heated  rooms, 
and  the  fumes  of  the  spirits.  This  I  have  from,  a  chemist 
of  some  eminence. 

The  superintendent  of  markets,  Mr.  Hanman,  also  says 
that  the  young  women  employed  in  the  market  hall,  get 
jaded  and  wearied  and  are  tempted  by  friends  to  go  out  to 
the  neighbouring  -public  houses  to  take  stimulants,  which 
leads  to  bad  consequences.  He  thinks  the  hall  might  be 
closed  every  day  at  8  p.m.  without  causing  any  incon- 
venience. 

Having  made  many  inquu-ies,  I  find  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  late  hours  as  prevail  at  present,  all  with 
whom  I  conversed  agreeing  that  if  people  chose  they  could 
purchase  all  that  they  require  by  7  p.m.  every  night 
including  Saturday  (some  few  thought  8  or  9  on 
Saturday). 

After  the  above-mentioned  meetings  in  1871  the  shops  in 
Bull  Street,  an  important  locality,  closed  at  6  p.m.  on 
Saturday  for  three  months;  but  gradually  most  of  them 
relapsed  again  as  a  few  would  not  keep  strictly  to  the 
agreement. 

We  see  to  some  extent  how  people  can  do  without 
shopping  or  keeping  shop  on  Saturday  by  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  who  carry  on  a  large  portion  of  the  clothing 
trade. 


The  reason  why  people  go  shopping  late  is  simply 
because  the  shops  are  open,  and  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  paid  at  2  p.m.  sit  in  the  jiublic-houses 
drinking  until  10  or  11  p.m.,  when  they  go  to  make  their 
purchases  with  what  little  cash  remains.  The  state  they 
are  then  in  is  not  calculated  to  conduce  to  a  rapid  trans- 
action of  business.  A  jirovision  dealer  who  supplies  a  low 
class  of  customers  complained  much  of  this  :  sometimes  a 
liusl)and  and  wife  come  into  his  shop  half  intoxicated  and 
cannot  agree  upon  what  they  shall  buy. 

Mr.  Hanman  and  many  others  believe  that  early  closing 
on  Saturdays  would  be  the  greatest  boon  not  only  to  shop- 
keepers, but  also  to  the  wives  of  such  men,  as  it  would  put 
a  great  check  on  Saturday  drinking  by  compelling  them  to 
go  marketing  earlier,  before  they  have  spent  so  much  of 
their  money. 

Many  persons  advocate  the  compulsory  closing  of  shops, 
but  I  assume  that  to  be  out  of  the  question.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  shops  might  be  closed  at  8  p.m.  usually  and 
9  p.m.  on  Saturdays  without  causing  any  inconvenience 
(I  should  say,  7  p.m.  every  day  were  it  not  that  such  a 
violent  transition  from  shopping  till  12  p.m.  might  C9,use 
discontent,  though  there  is  really  nothing  to  hinder  it),  and 
considering  that  the  withdrawal  of  females  and  young 
persons  would  not  absolutely  close  all  shops  but  only  a 
portion  ;  and  that  in  provision  shops  chiefly  adult  males 
are  employed,  and  the  male  apprentices  under  18  could  be 
spared,  I  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful  to 
employ  females  and  young  persons  after  7  p.m.  usually, 
and  8  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  as  a  beginning.  The  hours  may 
be  further  limited  in  a  few  years  when  the  public  have  got 
accustomed  to  this. 

It  would  also  be  proper  to  limit  their  period  of 
employment  to  10  hours  a  day  (i.e.  12  hours  less  meal 
times). 

I  do  not  think  that  such  an  enactment  would  tend  to 
discourage  the  employment  of  females  in  shops,  but  rather 
to  the  adoption  of  these  hours  for  males  also. 

Asa  matter  of  fairness  to  grocers,  if  they  are  to  close 
early  on  Saturday,  Sunday  trading  ought  to  be  more  strictly 
dealt  with. 

Although  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  here  (whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  London)  number  of  hucksters'  shops  are  kept 
open.   

(9.) — Froji  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Walker. 
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XI.  — I  have  personally  no  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
persons  referred  to,  and  do  not  therefore  consider  I  would 
be  justified  in  offering  any  answer  to  this  question. 

XII.  — The  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  are  from 

8  a.m.  to  7,  or  9  p.m.  five  days  a  week,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  8  a.m.  to  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  later  in  many  instances. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  protected  classes  should  not  be 
employed  in  these  shops  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  with 
suitable  intervals  for  meals.  Once  a  week,  perhaps  on  the 
weekly  market  night  or  Saturday  night,  in  the  option  of 
the  employer,  the  hour  of  closing  might  be  ])rolonged  until 

9  p.m.  but  in  no  instance  later.  The  shops  in  which 
women,  young  persons,  and  children  are  employed  are 
princifially  those  of  drapers,  milliners,  hosiers,  boot  and 
shoemakers,  and  hatters,  and  when  it  is  considered  thai  on 
an  average  the  working  classes  do  not  require  to  \'isit  these 
establishments  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  it  oughr  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hardship  to  them  if  obliged  to  make 
their  purchases  before  9  p.m.  Besides  it  is  tmly  inferior 
shops  that  are  kept  open  later  than  8  or  9  p.m.,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes,  and 
enable  them  to  make  their  purchases  with  more  advantage 
than  at  present,  if  all  shops  of  the  same  class  were  obliged 
to  close  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  possible  that  were  the 
services  of  women  and  young  children  withdrawn  earlier 
than  at  present  a  few  shopkeepers  unwilling  to  close  their 
places  of  business  at  early  hours  might  substitute  the 
labour  of  men  for  that  of  females ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  would  take  place  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  female 
labour  is  equally  if  not  more  suitable  in  many  instances 
than  male,  and  considerably  cheaper. 


(10.) — From  Mr.  Sub-inspector  Hoare. 

XI. — There  are  two  canals  running  through  my  district. 
The  Bridgewater  Canal  and  the  Manchester,  Bury,  and 
Bolton  Canal. 

Women  and  children  are  found  much  more  in  the  boats 
on  the  former  than  in  those  on  the  latter,  as  the  traffic  of 
the  latter  is  to  a  great  extent  the  carrying  of  coals  in  small 
flats  short  distances. 
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Some  women  and  chilclren  live  in  the  boats  all  the  year 
round  in  fact  they  have  no  other  home,  whilst  others  lock 
up  their  houses  and  live  in  the  hoats  for  a  week  or  fortnight 
at  a  time,  according  to  the  distances  the  boats  have  to 
carry  their  cargoes.  ,    ,  .,  ,       .       ir      .1  1 

There  are  many  women  and  children  travclhng  turougli 
my  districts  in  these  boats,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  class  of  boats  belonging  to  the  Bridgewatcr  Canal 
Company,  all  the  boats,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  allowed 
to  carry  women  and  children  ;  in  the  class  of  boats  men- 
tioned where  it  is  forbidden,  the  change  was  adopted  at  the 
instio-ation  of  the  late  Countess  of  EUesmere,  when  the 
canaf  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater;  these  boats 
carry  a  master,  a  man,  and  a  lad  of  about  14  to  drive. 

A  few  days  since,  I  found  in  one  large  boat  Ijelonging  to 
Runcorn  a  family  of  seven  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of 
about  this  boat  had  a  cabin  at  each  end  ;  in  another,  a 
small  l)oat  loading  coke  for  Wolverhampton,  I  found  five 
children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  about  12,  all  of  whom  had 
been  born  on  board  and  were  living  in  one  small  eabn:, 
where,  when  the  cargo  was  on  board,  they  could  only 
pack  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 

When  at  Runcorn  the  elder  of  these  children  used  to 
attend  Sunday  school,  this  occurred  oftener  than  once  a 
fortnight. 

The  boatman's  wife  does  the  cooking,  assists  m  steering, 
and  takes  a  turn  with  the  bigger  children  in  walking  along 
the  canal  bank  driving  the  horse,  mule,  or  ass. 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  wages  are  paid  to  the  women  or 
children,  save  that  having  a  big  lad  on  board,  the  boatman 
draws  money  for  his  driving. 

The  only'  means  I  can  see  of  getting  these  children 
educated  is  to  forbid  them  living  in  the  boats  until  they 
are  14  years  of  age,  or  13  if  they  obtain  an  excnption  from 
the  Education  i)epartment,  or  to  establish  open  schools 
at  the  places  where  the  boats  load  and  discharge.  I 
believe  there  is  such  a  school  at  Runcorn  but  I  cannot 
speak  ])ositively  ;  if  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  the  duty  of 
looking  alter  'these  children  might  be  entrusted  to  the 
school  boards. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  Salford  school  board  has  ever 
given  its  attention  to  these  children,  unless  they  by  chance 
live  within  the  borough.  _  _ 

XII.— As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  retail  shops  in  my  district 
are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  opened  at  about  8  a.m., 
and  closed  at  from  8  to  V  p.m.  ;  in  parts  of  Salford,  in 
Heywood  and  Farnworth,  the  later  hour  is  general,  and  m 
these  places  10  p.m.  is  the  closing  hour  on  Fridays. 

The  al)ove-mentioned  closing  hours  do  not  apply  to 
Saturday;  on  that  day  the  shops  in  my  district,  with 
solitary  exceptions,  are"kept  open  until  a  late  hour,  in  the 
towns  in  many  cases  until  11.30  p.m.,  and  in  the  villages 
from  10  to  11  p.m. 

No  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  ijoth  the  em- 
ployers and  employed,  than  by  the  comiuilsory  closing  of 
retail  shojis  at  a  reasonable  hour,  excejiting  butchers, 
bakers,  fishmongers,  and  fruiterers;  the  trilling  inconve- 
nience to  consumers  would  lie  only  temporary  and  very 
soon  avoided  by  the  consumers  themselves. 

I  think  the  shojis  might  be  allowed  to  remain  open  until 
7  or  8  p.m.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  until  !)  p.m. 

Excepting  in  retail  shops  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is 
so  very  general,  that  the  working  classes  have  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  that  day  to  make  their  purchases  if  they 
were  compelled  to  make  them  two  or  three  hours  sooner 
than  they  do  at  present,  I  am  satisfied  many  would  leave 
the  public-houses  earlier  and  with  more  money  in  then- 
pockets. 

I  scarcely  think  the  substitution  of  men's  services  for 
those  of  women  and  young  persons  would  be  practicable  or 
advisable,  as  it  would  open  the  door  to  irregularities  with- 
out remedying  the  present  evil. 

No  women  and  young  persons  engaged  in  workrooms 
should  be  allowed  to  be  employed  on  Saturday  afternoon 
or  evening  in  any  way,  unless  such  hands  have  been  given 
a  half-holiday  oii  some  other  day  in  the  week.  At  present 
the  working'  hours  on  Saturday  in  small  retail  shops  are 
often  from  7  or  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  in  the  workroom,  and 
from  5  until  11  p.m.  serving  in  the  shop;  nothing  will 
stop  this  wearing  work  but  closing  the  shops  earlier  or 
making  stringent  regulations  respecting  the  hours  of 
employment. 

Many,  I  may  say  a  majority,  of  the  retail  traders  would 
gladly  close  earlier,  especially  on  a  Saturday,  could  they 
but  afford  to  risk  losing  their  customers,  who  seem  to  take 
a  ))leasure  in  dawdling  over  their  purchases  and  changing 
their  minds. 

Combination  has  been  already  attempted  in  some  trades 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  weekly  half-holiday,  but  failed 
for  want  of  unanimity,  tlie  objectors  being  almost  mva- 


ria,bly  a  small  minority.  In  some  parts  of  England  I  know 
it  is  otherwise,  but  1  have  confined  my  report  exclusively 
to  my  present  district. 

C.  W.  HOAKR. 

Septeml)er  !),  1875. 


'11.) — FiiOM  Me.  Sub-Inspkotoh  Fitton. 
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XL— On  portions  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver-  Canal  boats, 
hampton  Canals,  and  on  the  canal  at  Stourport,  where  four 
barge  builders  have  their  boat-yards,  and  at  Selley  Oak, 
near  Birmingham,  I  meet  many  bargemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  the  little  intercourse  I  have  held  with  these  people 
I  have  found  them  much  less  uncouth  and  rough  in  their 
language  and  demeanour  than  l)arge  jieople  are  generally 
reputed  to  be.  I  see  the  women  steering  the  barges,  and 
occasionally,  but  not  often,  tugging  at  the  tow  ropes  on  the 
towing-paths.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  women  are 
paid  for  working  with  the  barges,  or  udiether,  as  I  have 
generally  considered  them  to  l)e,they  are  in  all  eases  either 
the  wives  or  grown-up  daughters  o'f  the  men  who  live  in 
and  among  the  canal  boats,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
too  lal>oriously  worked. 

There  are  often  three  or  four  children  to  be  seen  in  the 
canal  boats,  so  that  there  must  be  in  the  whole,  a  good 
number  of  children  living  with  their  parents  in  the  boats. 
Sometimes  a  young  girl  or  boy  drives  the  towing  horses 
on  the  canal  sides. 

The  chances  of  education  for  children  living  in  canal 
boats  must  be  very  small.  But  as  all  canal  l)oats  appear 
at  intervals  to  spend  some  days  at  the  wharfs  unloading  or 
taking  in  coal,  brick,  iron,  or  other  cargo,  there  must,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  probably  in  the  course  of  each 
month,  be  a  period  of  several  days  at  a  time  during  which 
the  children  might  be  sent  to  school.  In  quays  or  depots, 
much  frequented  by  canal  boats,  it  might  be  found  jjracti- 
cable  to  open  schoolrooms,  so  that  the  children  from  the 
boats  could  attend  school  when  the  Ijarges  arc  not  on  their 
journeys. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  pro\  ide  for  the 
attendance  at  school  of  the  children  resident  in  canal  boats 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  year  than  it  is  for  lads 
engaged  in  mines  or  in  agricultural  em])loyments  to  make 
uj)  during  each  year  a  certain  numl)cr  of  attendances,  as  is 
required  in  the  Agricultural  Act,  18/3. 

Additional  Notes. 

I  have  made  inquiries  during  the  months  of  Septemlier 
and  October,  respecting  the  matters  suggested  hy  the 
questions  i)roposed  l)y  the  Commissioners,  at  various  canal 
olFices,  and  from  bridge  masters  and  loekkeejiers  at  Led- 
burj'',  Newent,  Stourport,  Droitwicli,  Stoke  Prior,  Kings- 
norton,  Upton-on-Severn,  Persliore,  Evesham,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

As  however  the  greater  part  of  the  residences,  if  any, 
on  land,  of  the  persons  occupied  in  canal  traffic,  in  the 
district  over  which  I  am  sub-ins]iector,  are  in  jdaces  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  district ;  I  have  gained  bat  little  ])ractical 
information,  beyond  hearsay  evidence,  as  to  places  outside 
.  my  own  district.  I  have  obtained  very  little  information 
from  Herefordshire. 

The  chief  systems  of  canals  in  my  district  are  those  of 
the  vSevern  Canal  Carrying  Company,  whose  boats  ply 
between  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  A  few 
boats  also  tra\  el  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester  to 
Stourport ;  others  ])\y  between  Gloucester,  Newent,  Led- 
bury, and  Hereford.  A  few  boats  go  lip  the  Severn  to 
Slu'ewsbury.  Some  boats  pass  through  Worcestershire  on 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Canal  occa- 
sionally, commencing  or  terminating  their  journey  in 
London.  Others  carry  salt  direct  from  the  works  at  Stoke 
Prior,  near  Bromsgrove,  and  I'rom  Droitwich  salt  works  to 
London  and  other  j daces. 

The  chief  centres  of  tlic  homes  of  the  canal  boatmen 
and  their  families  plying  on  canals  in  Worcestershire, 
appear  to  be  at  Wolverhamjjton,  Oldbury,  Dudley  Port, 
Birmingham,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  London,  and  some 
few  reside  in  Worcester.  As  these  several  towns  are  in 
the  districts  of  seven  different  sub-inspectors  who  have  no 
inter-communication  as  to  the  districts  visited  by  each 
other,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  follow  out  any  particular 
series  of  boats  from  one  end  of  their  journey  to  another, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
facilities  for  the  schooling  of  children  or  other  matters 
affecting  tlie  domestic  life  of  each  set  of  boatmen  plying 
on  the  several  systems  of  canals. 

The  wages  earned  by  the  canal  people  are,  I  find  in  AVntces,  hovr 
most  cases,  paid  to  the  headman  of  each  l)oat,  who  is  jiaid 
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a  given  sum  per  voyage,  and  who  pro^^des  the  assistance 
or^and  pays  the  wages  to  other  persons  who  help  him  m 
managing  the  boat.  In  many  cases  a  man  hves  on  hoard 
with  his  wfe,  and  the  woman  in  such  cases  takes  a  large 
share  in  the  labour  of  working  the  boats.  The  children 
also  are  often  employed  in  driving  the  cattle  on  the  canal 
sides,  and  occasionally  have  to  ,ierform  the  very  heavy 
work  of  lifting  the  sluice  doors  and  opening  the  "  paddles 
and  gates  of  the  locks  on  the  canals.  This  work,  though 
not  continuous,  often  requires  much  exertion,  even  from  a 
strong  man,  and  is  considered  by  all  persons  whom  1  have 
consulted  as  labour  far  too  heavy  for  women,  or  especially 
for  young  children  to  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

A  lockkeeper  at  Stourport  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
women  from  canal  boats  unloading  ir(m  and  heavy  planks 
from  the  barges  at  some  depots,  and  he  considers  that  on 
the  whole  the  women  have  the  hardest  share  of  the  work 
on  canal  boats,  as  the  wife  or  mother  of  the  children,  who 
is  not  always  married,  not  only  assists  in  navigatmg  the 
boat,  helping  to  draw  the  locks  off,  open  sluice  gates,  &c., 
but  she  also  does  all  the  work  on  board,  cooking,  and 
cleaning  out  the  sleeping  chamber,  &c. 

As  the  wages  are  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  em- 
ployer or  person  who  charters  the  canal  boats,  and  the 
headman  of  each  boat  who  is  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment and  pay  of  all  other  persons  who  are  ever  employed 
on  board  the  boats  while  plying  on  the  canals,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  wages,  or  pay  apportioned  to  the 
women  or  children  employed  in  canal  ti-affic  or  living  on 
board  the  boats. 

I  was  told  at  Stourport  Locks  by  some  men  on  board 
the  "Albert  from  Gloucester  "  that  a  very  large  number  of 
women  and  children  are  employed  in  navigating  canal 
boats  at  Wolverhampton.  Occasionally  two  or  more 
women  work  the  boats  alone  without  the  assistance  of  any 
man  on  board,  and  these  women  do  all  the  work  of  the 
whole  jom-ney,  as  my  informant  said,  "  exactlv  as  us  chaps 
do."  I  was  told  that  one  woman  at  Wolverhampton,  the 
widow  of  a  boatman  who  formerly  worked  on  the  canal,  is 
herself  head  or  captain  of  a  canal  boat,  and  takes  the  con- 
tract for  the  several  tri]3S  or  journey  hiring  other  ]3ersons 
who  under  her  own  directions  assist  in  working  the  boat. 

Probably  all  particulars  as  to  canal  traffic  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  the  Dudley  and  Birmingham  districts  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  as  these 
places  are  not  now  in  my  own  district,  I  have  not  visited 
them  since  I  left  that  part  of  England. 

The  lockkeeper  at  Diglis  at  Worcester  tells  me  that  from 
25  to  30  boats  per  day  pass  through  the  locks  under  his  own 
control.  The  chief  cargoes  are  mundic  (or  vitriol  works)  and 
phosphate  manures,  and  deals  on  journeys  upward  towards 
Worcester  and  Birmingham,  and  forage  and  bricks  and 
manures  on  return  journeys  towards  Gloucester.  About 
300  different  boats  ply  on  the  canal  traffic  through  the 
town  of  Worcester.  Probably  one  half  of  the  persons 
inhabiting  these  boats  have  homes  of  some  sort  at 
Gloucester,  others  at  Birmingham,  Dudley,  or  elsewhere. 
Very  few  boatmen  have  residences  on  shore  at  Worcester ; 
only  eight  children  known  to  be  children  of  canal  boat- 
men attend  the  board  school  or  any  other  school  in 
Worcester.  If  we  accept  the  estimate  of  three  or  four 
children  to  each  of  300  boats,  there  would  be  at  least  900 
children  of  parents  passing  through  Worcester  whose 
homes  are  on  board  canal  boats. 

At  the  commencement  of  18/5  the  officer  appointed  by 
the  board  school  in  Worcester  visited  a  number  of  canal 
boats  in  Worcester  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  schooling  of 
children  on  board  the  boats  whose  parents  had  their  homes 
in  Worcester,  and  under  his  persuasion  a  temporary  resi- 
dence on  shore  has  been  found  for  each  of  eight  children 
belonging  to  various  canal  boatmen.  One  or  two  of  these 
children,  now  attending  school,  live  with  their  elder  sisters, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  glove  trade  in  Worcester  while 
the  parents  are  on  their  journey  in  the  canal  boats.  In 
two  cases  "the  mother  has  stayed  on  shore  while  her  chil- 
dren go  to  school,  and  has  quitted  her  residence  on  the 
canal  boat  to  make  a  home  on  shore  for  the  children. 

These  are,  I  belie^'e,  the  only  children  of  parents  living 
in  canal  boats  in  any  part  of  my  district  who  attend  any 
school. 

A  gentleman  residing  near  Bromsgrove,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  canal  traffic,  has 
informed  me  that  some  years  ago  on  a  portion  of  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  over  which  he  at  that  time  had  the 
control,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  women  from  the 
boats  to  live  on  shore  and  look  after  the  education  of 
the  children  while  the  men  were  working  the  boats  on 
their  journeys ;  unexpected  difficulties,  however,  arose  in 
carrying  out  the  project.    The  men  in  some  cases,  where 


the  wives  had  been  persuaded  to  quit  the  barges  and  reside 
on  shore  with  their  children,  took  other  women  as  their 
companions  on  board,  and  neglected  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies on  shore,  and  the  project  of  prohibiting  or  interfering 
with  the  residence  on  board  the  boats,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  canal  traffic  of  that  district,  was 
abandoned,  together  with  the  hope  of  giving  some  solid 
education  to  the  children. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  I  am  not  authorised  to 
make  public,  will  at  any  time,  if  applied  to,  be  happy  to 
furnish  all  the  information  he  possesses  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  journeys  of  canal  boats  plying  through  Worcester- 
shire sometimes  occupy  as  much  as  three  weeks  on  long 
journeys  fi-ofn  the  starting-point  to  the  end  of  the  trip, 
and  probably  three  or  four  days  are  consumed  in  loading 
and  discharging  cargo  at  each  terminus.  In  other  cases 
the  usual  duration  of  a  trip  is  from  eight  to  ten  days,  with 
two  or  three  days  at  each  terminus. 

The  usual  time  of  the  residence  of  the  parents  and  their 
families  on  shore  appears  to  be  so  short,  and  subject  to 
such  frequent  interruptions,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  any  lasting  results  could  be  obtained  by  sending>chil- 
dren  to  school  during  the  day  spent  while  their  parents 
are  occupied  in  loading  or  discharging  cargo  at  the  depots. 
To  carry  out  the  education  of  the  children  completely  some 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for  their  residence 
ashore  while  their  parents  are  absent  on  their  canal 
journey.  The  whole  subject  then  would  resolve  itself  into 
a  question  as  to  how  suitable  homes  could  be  provided 
for  the  children  during  their  education. 

A  groundwork  of  any  comprehensive  plan  for  educating 
all  the  children  of  canal  boatmen  must  therefore  be  regu- 
lated by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  parents.  That  is 
to  say,  the  wages  earned  by  the  men,  and  the  portion  of 
such  wages  which  they  could  afford  to  set  apart  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  their  families  while  living 
ashore  in  a  domicile  altogether  separated  from  their  own 
floating  home,  must  be  considered  in  any  scheme  by 
which  schooling  (other  than  gratuitous  instruction)  is 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  children. 

The  various  towns  and  localities  in  which  the  canal  boat 
population  have  their  homes  on  shore  are  so  widely 
scattered,  and  in  so  many  different  districts  of  the  sub- 
inspectors  of  factories,  that  it  is  possible  that  identical 
information,  together  with  data  respecting  the  estimated 
wages,  numbers  of  children,  and  other  details,  may  be 
frequently  repeated  in  different  communications  sent  in  to 
the  (Jommissioners  from  the  factory  staff'. 

The  chief  places  of  shore  residence  of  the  canal  popu- 
lation will,  however,  probably  be  ascertained  by  the  Com- 
missioners with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them  to  fix 
upon  special  localities  in  which  details  of  information  as 
to  wages,  numbers  of  persons  employed,  and  all  other 
statistics  can  be  obtained  without  liability  to  error  or 
repetition. 

In  order  to  get  accurate  particulars  as  to  the  canal 
traffic  passing  through  Worcestershire,  Hereford,  and  that 
part  of  Salop  which  is  in  my  own  district,  any  person 
entrusted  with  such  an  inquiry  would  have  to  visit  Glou- 
cester, Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Oldbury,  Dudley 
Port,  Oxford,  Reading,  and  London  (Newent,  Hereford, 
and  Ledbury  for  Herefordshire),  and  also  Shrewsbury  for 
part  of  the  Severn  traffic. 

I  think  that  in  a  few  days  a  gentleman  authorised  to 
make  inquiries  at  these  several  towns  and  the  canal  locks 
and  depots  connected  with  them,  and  provided  with  the 
information  already  supplied  by  the  factory  staff,  would 
be  able  to  ascertain  all  necessary  particulars  respecting 
canal  traffic,  and  the  means  of  educating  the  children  of 
persons  emploj^ed  on  canals  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford,  which  are  at  present 
the  only  portions  of  England  from  which  I  have  any  in- 
formation respecting  canal  traffic' 

XII. — The  early  closing  movement  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  principal  towns  in  my  district  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  hours  of  closing,  excepting 
in  a  few  retail  shops,  are  rarely  later  than  9  p.m. 

In  some  towns  Wednesday  or  Thursday  is  found  a  more 
convenient  day  than  Saturday  for  the  shops  to  close  early, 
i.e.  at  3  or  4  p.m.,  but  the  rule  for  all  shops  in  a  town  to 
close  early  even  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week  is  not  uni- 
versal. I  should  say  that  from  8  or  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m  is  the 
time  during  which  shops  are  usually  kept  open  in  my 
district.  Grocers  and  ])rovision  dealers  in  some  places  are 
opened  earlier,  and  on  market  nights  are  kept  open  till 
10  or  11  p.m. 

In  some  towns,  as  in  Hereford,  all  the  grocers  and  all 
the  ironmongers,  and  some  others,  close  early  on  one  after- 
noon in  the  week,  and  other  tradespeople  on  different  days. 
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In  such  places  the  local  markets  or  the  markets  open  in 
distant  towns  reLfulate  the  days  of  closin^(  early. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  all  shop- 
keepers to  close  their  business  early  on  Satm'dayif  possible, 
although  there  are  frequently  one  or  more  members  of  a 
trade,  such  as  drapers  or  other  retail  shops,  who  will  not 
agree  to  be  ruled  by  the  general  desire  that  all  the  shops 
in  one  trade  should  close  their  establishments  on  one 
particular  afternoon  in  each  week. 

In  iVewport,  in  Monmouth,  in  1869  all  the  drapers  except 
three  small  establishments  near  the  docks  wished  to  shut 
their  shops  early  on  Saturday,  but  this  want  of  unanimity 
caused  the  attempt  to  make  Saturday  a  universal  half- 
hohday  to  be  abandoned.  In  Knighton,  in  Radnor,  a  few 
of  the  drapers  and  grocers  tried  to  establish  a  Saturday's 
half-holiday  in  18/1,  but  in  this  case  also  a  few  tradesmen 
would  not  consent  to  close  their  shops,  and  the  few  who 
had  tried  to  establish  the  custom  of  closing  early  gradually 
reverted  to  the  original  hours. 

In  shops,  such  as  drapers  and  outfitters,  where  the 
needlewomen  go  away  for  their  Saturday  half-holiday, 
leaving  a  number  of  delicate  young  girls  to  serve  Ijehind 
the  counter  till  late  in  the  evening,  the  latter  frequently 
complain  that  they  also  are  not  allowed  a  weekly  half- 
holiday.  In  some  drapers'  shops,  however,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  milliners  and  dressmakers 
from  the  workrooms  to  leave  their  needlework  on  Saturday 
at  4  p.m.  and  to  resume  work  as  shopwomen,  serving 
behind  the  counter  until  a  late  hour,  perhaps  10  or  11  p.m. 
The  same  practice  is  followed  in  some  printers  and  l)ook- 
binders'  establishments,  to  which  a  stationery  and  book- 
seller's shop  is  attached.  The  girls  engaged  in  bookbinding 
after  leaving  the  workrooms  on  Saturday  having  to  attend 
to  customers  in  the  stationery  department,  in  which  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  sold,  until  10  o'clock  or  later  in 
the  evening. 

I  tlimk  that  a  law  is  required  to  meet  such  cases,  and 
also  the  cases  of  chihlren  employed  in  workshojjs  after  they 
have  ceased  their  day  work  in  factories.  (See  Question  IV. 
at  page  105.) 

I  do  not  think  that  any  legislation  is  required  to  hasten 
the  general  extension  of  the  custom  now  almost  universal 
in  London  and  other  large  towns  of  making  Saturday  a 
general  half-holiday.  Nor  do  I  think  it  desirable  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  private  arrangements  of  each  owner  of 
a  retail  shop  in  terminating  his  day's  work  at  the  hours 
that  may  suit  his  own  convenience.  As  a  general  rule 
shops  are  not  opened  before  8  or  9  a.m.,  and,  except  in  a 
few  market  towns  from  which  the  customers  go  away  by 
late  night  trains,  the  hours  of  closing  are  seldom  later  than 
7  or  8  p.m. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  restricting  the  hom-s  of  employ- 
ment in  shops  to  the  same  extent  as  in  factories  or  work- 
shops where  machinery  has  to  be  watched  and  attended, 
and  where  the  labour  of  actual  manufacture  is  continuous. 
Moreover,  if  all  shops  were  closed  at  the  same  hours  as 
factories  and  workshops,  a  very  large  number  of  jienple 
would  have  no  opportunities  for  making  their  purchases. 

I  would  not,  however,  allow  any  women,  excepting  the 
owners  of  an  establishment  or  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  owners,  to  serve  in  shops  after  9  p.m.  daily,  nor  after 
4  p.m.  on  Saturday  or  one  other  day  in  the  week,  allowing 
a  latitude  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  half-holiday  is  to  he 
given,  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  market 
towns.  I  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  all  male  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  serving  in  shops,  including  among 
such  male  servers  in  shops  the  young  "  cash  boys  "  or 
accountants,  who,  in  large  establishments,  are  subjected  to 
a  continual  strain  of  mental  work,  not  perhaps  intellectual 
but  exhausting,  Ijecause  it  must  almost  in  all  cases  be  got 
through  hurriedly  to  conciliate  the  impatience  of  customers. 

There  is  no  real  necessity  for  keeping  retail  shops  open 
until  an  unreasonably  late  hour  at  night  in  any  part  of 
England,  unless  ])ossibly  it  be  so  in  some  seafaring  towns 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  mariners.  I  can  quote  a  case  in 
point.  At  Tredegar,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  there  are 
large  iron  works,  the  shopmen  and  women  employed  in 
drapers'  .shops  complained  to  me  in  1870  that  they  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  shops  till  a  very  late  hour  on  Satur- 
day "  because  their  chief  customers,  the  workpeople  in  the 
"  ironworks  adjacent,  did  not  get  their  wages  paid,  and 
"  therefore  could  not  make  their  purchases  until  late  in  the 
"  evening."  On  inquiring  from  the  managers  of  the  iron- 
works I'was  assured  that  for  many  years  the  payment  of 
all  hands  had  been  completed  at  an  early  hour,  "  never 
later  than  3  p.m."  on  Saturday,  and  that  this  had  been 
done  with  the  express  intention  and  desu'e  that  the  work- 
men and  their  wives  might  be  able  to  make  their  purchases 
early  on  the  Saturdays  ;  but  that  from  some  caprice  or  other 
the  peo))le  in  the  district  preferred  to  put  off  their  shopping 
until  late  in  the  evening.     I  have  no  sympathy  with 


caprices  of  people  who  cause  others  to  suffer  for  their  own 

pleasure,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  law  passed  which 
would  enable  all  women  and  all  young  men  to  cease  work- 
ing in  retail  shops  at  the  hours  I  have  suggested. 

Of  course  exceptions  must  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  bar- 
maids, waitresses  at  eating  houses,  and  certain  other 
cases.  A  rule  closing  all  shops  at  a  very  early  hour  would 
cause  hardship  to  some  classes  of  purchasers,  such  as  do- 
mestic servants,  whose  only  hours  for  going  to  a  shoij  are 
often  until  late  in  the  evening ;  but  1  think  that  a  con- 
siderable curtailment  of  the  hours  of  service  "  behind  the 
counter,"  to  which  a  large  number  of  delicate  girls  and 
youths  are  now  liable,  might  be  carried  out  with  great 
benefit  to  the  young  people,  and  without  any  loss  of  profit 
to  their  employers. 

Edward  B.  Fitton 

August  1875. 
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(12.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Boavling. 


XI. — There  are  a  considerable  number  of  women  and 
children  living  and  employed  in  canal  boats  starting  from 
this  town  (the  Birmingham  Factory  Act  districts  do  not 
extend  mucli  beyond  the  borough  boundaries).  These 
women  ami  children  are  so  employed  in  most  cases 
throughout  the  whole  year.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
only  work  with  the  lioats  during  the  summer  months, 
having  homes  on  shore  in  which  they  live  during  the 
whiter.  The  women  and  children  who  travel  and  work 
with  the  boats  are  not  employed  by  the  canal  companies 
nor  are  they  in  receipt  of  wages.  I  he  father  undertakes 
the  care  of  the  boat  during  the  journey,  and  makes  use  of 
his  wife  and  children  to  assist  either  in  steering  or  follow- 
ing the  horse  on  the  tow-path.  As  a  rule,  the  boatman 
and  his  family  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  boats,  though  I  believe  the  coal  boats 
are  often  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  children  often  commence  to  learn  their  work  at  the  age 
of  (),  and  between  that  age  and  13  almost  all  the  children 
of  boatmen  living  in  boats  are  employed  to  assist  their 
parents,  and  hardly  ever  go  to  school.  The  father's  wages 
average  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  week,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  horse,  &c.,  and  he  has  his  cabin  to  live  in,  and  of 
course  no  rent  or  taxes  to  pay. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  what  his  called  "the 
"  slow  boat  traffic  "  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
whole.  Besides  this  slow  boat  traffic  there  are  what  are 
called  "fly  boats."  These  two  classes  of  boats  compare 
with  ordinaiy  and  express  trains  on  railways.  The  men 
in  charge  of  the  fly  boats  are  generally  of  a  superior  class 
to  those  who  work  in  the  slow  boats,  and  they  never  take 
their  wives  and  children  witli  them ;  so  that,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  children  of  these  men  there  is  no  special 
educational  difficulty.  The  work  of  these  fly  boats  is 
done  by  men.  The  master  or  steerer  receives  about 
41.  17s.  6d.  a  week  and  engages  three  men  to  help  him, 
paying  them  each  about  IZ.  a  week. 

For  these  boats  the  companies  find  horses.  From  Bir- 
mingham they  are  mostly  employed  in  the  hardware  traffic 
for  shipment  h'om  Liverpool,  and  they  do  the  distance  from 
this  town  to  Ellesmere  Port,  about  98  miles,  in  36  hours. 
The  result,  therefore„of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  question  of 
education  for  the  children  of  canal  boatmen  has  been  this  :— 
That  by  far  the  larger  number  of  boatmen,  starting  from 
my  district,  have  their  wives  and  children  living  with  them 
all  the  year  through  in  the  boat;  that  their  children,  as  a 
rule,  never  go  to  school ;  that  the  labour  of  the  wives  and 
children  is  believed  to  be  indispensable  m  the  present 
system  of  working  canal  traffic,  and  is  certainly  indispen- 
sable to  the  parent  who  may  have  to  support  a  wife  and 
five  or  six  children  on  small  "and  uncertain  wages  (I  ought 
to  mention  here,  that  in  calculating  the  wages  of  these  men 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  in  slack  time  a 
man's  boat  may  be  tied  up  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  while 
he  earns  nothing) ;  that  it  is  during  the  school  age,  8  to  13, 
that  the  labour  of  the  children  is  most  convenient,_  for 
when  they  get  older  they  cannot  witli  any  fitness  continue 
to  be  huddled  up  in  the  cabins,  and  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be,  that  unless  it  is  considered  possible  and  advisable  to 
re\'olutionize  the  whole  system  of  canal  working,  and  forbid 
women  and  children  from  li^'ing  and  travelling  in  the  boats 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  educating  the  latter  are 
insurmountable.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the  main 
difficulty  is,  that  no  parish  or  place  is  resjionsible  for  them, 
nor  the  parents  to  any  jmrish  or  place.  I  was  informed  at 
one  canal  office  that  some  of  the  men  after  leaving  Bir- 
mingham are  not  seen  again  for  a  year,  during  which  time 
they  may  have  been  all  over  North  and  South  Wales, 
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Cheshire,  or  Lancashire,  and  that  to  trace  their  course 
would  be  most  difficult ;  and  even  were  this  difficulty  over- 
come, unless  the  mothers  were  forbidden  to  live  in  the 
boats  any  system  of  educatinpr  the  children  would  be 
incomplete,  under  which  arrangements  were  not  made  lor 

boarding  them  also.  ,   4.u  +  f  ,^ 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  I  may  remark  that  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry,  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
life  these  children  lead  is  physically  a  healthy  one.  As 
contrasted  with  factory  children,  they  are  certainly  robust 
and  strong,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some- 
times as  many  as  10  people  live  in  the  cabins,  the  measure- 
ment of  which  rarely  exceeds  270  cubic  ieet.  1  he  caoms 
on  the  whole  are  kept  fairly  clean,  some  remarkably^  so, 
and  among  some  of  the  younger  and  steady  boatmen,  there 
seems  to  be  an  emulation  to  make  their  cabins  as  clean  and 
smart  as  possible.  They  can  also,  almost  always,  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  purified  by  opening  the  trap  m 
the  fore  part.  Sunday  working  is  a  rule  on  all  canals. 
The  evidence  as  to  its  necessity  is  conflicting.  In  the  case 
of  the  fly  boats  it  maybe  indispensable,  but  as  men  only 
work  these  boats  no  interference  would  be  called  for.  In 
the  slow  boats,  doubtless,  the  necessity  for  a  Sunday  journey 
somtimes  arises,  but  I  am  informed  that  this  would  be  less 
frequently  the  case  if  the  men  would  only  push  on  a  little 
more  during  the  weekdays.  _  .,, 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  borne  ui  mind  in  dealing  with 
this  question  that  'M)  years  ago  no  women  or  children  hved 
in  canal  boats,  and  that  most  probably,  their  doing  so  has 
been  the  result  of  the  competition  of  the  railways,  which 
has  compelled  canal  companies  to  convey  their  traffic  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  I  find,  also,  that  with  reprd  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  boats,  some  of  the  companies  have  inspectors 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  this  is  attended  to. 

XII.— The  usual  hours  of  opening  and  closing  retail 
shops  in  Birmingham  are  between  8  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  on 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  from  8  a.m.  to 
!),  10,  11  p.m.  and  even  later  on  Saturday.  In  the  large 
and  important  shops  the  hours  as  a  rule  are  not  excessive, 
and  could  not  well  be  improved  by  legislation;  in  the 
smaller  ones  they  often  average  14  hours  a  day,  v/hich,  in 
my  opinion,  is  two  hours  longer  than  any  woman  or  young 
jierson  ought  to  be  employed.  I  consider  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  into  eliect  an  Act  which  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  any  woman,  young  person,  or 
child  before  8  a.m.  or  after  8  p.m.  throughout  the  week. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  instance  this  might  lead  to 
a  few  shopkeepers  attempting  to  substitute  men's  labour 
for  that  of  women  and  young  persons,  but  I  think  this 
would  speedily  right  itself,  for  I  feel  sure  it  would  not  be 
found  to  pay,  for  in  shops  where  women  and  young  persons 
are  employed,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  necessity  for  late 
shopping, 'and  very  little  is  actually  done.  In  the  country 
villages  in  my  district  the  hours  are  much  the  same  as  in 
Birmingham,  "but  during  the  harvest  time  there  is  a  slight 
difference  as  to  the  necessity  for  late  shopping.  Some 
of  the  village  shops  sell  nearly  everything  from  a  lucifer 
-natch  to  a  reaping  machine,  and  often  have  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  agricultural  labourers  at  a  late  hour.  In 
these  cases,  however,  all  that  could  be  required  would  be 
that  young  men  over  eighteen  should  conduct  the  late 
sales. 

Charles  R.  Bowling. 

•  August  31,  18/5. 


(13.) — Fkom  Mii.  Sub-Inspector  Mostyn. 


XI.  — I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  there  are  in 
my  sub-division  any  women  or  children  living  on  board 
canal  boats,  either  permanently  or  during  a  part  of  the 
year. 

A  few  boys,  some  of  whom  are  children,  i.e.,  under  13 
years  old,  are  employed  to  drive  the  horses  on  the  canal 
towing  paths,  and  as  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  attendance  at  school  of  children  so  occupied, 
I  submit  for  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  desirable 
that  the  employment  of  children  on  the  boats  or  banks  of 
a  canal  should  be  prohibited. 

XII.  — The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  in  my 
sub-division  are  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  but  these  hours 
are  subject  to  many  alterations,  exceptions,  and  modifica- 
tions, a  few  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give.  In  the 
large  towns,  such  as  S'./ansea,  Cardiff,  Newpoit,  Carmar- 
then, Aberdare,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  &c.,  the  shops  ore  open 
much  later  than  8  on  Saturday  nights;  often  till  10  or  11, 
or  even  12  on  exceptional  Saturday  nights,  such  as  those 
falling  iimnedialely  bel'ore  Easter,  AVhitsiintide,  and  Christ- 
mas. There  is  au  old  Welsh  saying,  wiiich  being  inter- 
preted means  "  A  clean  heart  at  Easter,  and  new  clothes 


"  on  Whitsunday."  The  latter  part  of  this  saying  is  very 
rehgiously  adhered  to,  and  the  Saturday  night  before  Whit- 
sunday is  a  very  late  one  indeed  in  all  the  smaller  millinery 
and  dressmaking  shops.  To  counterbalance  the  late  hours 
on  Saturdays,  the  shops  are  closed  early  one  day  in  every 
week,  some  at  2,  some  at  3,  4,  or  even  5.  This  early  closing 
is  pretty  generally  observed  at  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Carmar- 
then, and  Newport,  and  some  other  towns,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  be  universally  adopted  in  any  town.  In  the  smaller 
villages  and  towns  shops  are  seldom  kept  open  much  after 
y  p.m.,  even  on  Saturdays,  and  8  is  the  usual  hour  on  other 
nights.  The  market  days  do  not  much  affect  shops  in 
small  country  towns  in  the  way  of  causing  them  to  be  kept 
open  late.  The  majority  of  the  customers  are  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  most 
of  them  living  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  ;  such 
people  start  early  for  home. 

The  question  as  to  the  hour  at  which  young  and  female 
labour  could  be  withdrawn  from  shops  without  causing 
hardship  is  very  far  from  being  free  from  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. I  believe  that  shopkeepers  are  as  anxious  as  those 
they  employ  that  their  shops  shall  be  closed  earlier  than 
they  are  at  present.  Repeated  efforts  have  lieen  made  by 
them  in  several  towns  in  my  sub-division  to  fix  an  earlier 
hour  for  closing  all  the  shops,  but  those  attempts  have 
been  frustrated  by  a  few  who  would  not  close,  and  notably 
in  the  case  of  one  town  by  a  single  individual,  who  would 
keep  his  shop  open,  and  who  finally  caused  all  the  other 
shopkeepers  to  return  to  their  late  hours  of  closing.  These 
efforts  of  the  employers  themselves  may,  I  think,  fairly  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  they  would  welcome  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  them' relief,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  them  from  each  other.  My  own  opinion  is  strong 
that  all  the  shops  in  my  district  miglit  be  closed  at  7  on 
ordinary  nights,  and  at  0  on  Saturday  nights,  without  in- 
flicting hardship  upon  any  one.  Exceptions  might  be  made 
for  shops  dealing  in  articles  of  food,  and  for  all  shojis  on 
the  particular  Saturday  nights  before  mentioned  ;  but  the 
real  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  closing  all  shops, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  introducing  a  new  thing, 
and  interfering  with  the  labour  of  male  adults ;  and  yet 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  other  way  of  giving  relief  all  round 
and  confining  shopping  within  something  like  reasonable 
limits.  Taking  my  own  sub-division,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  people  would  gladly  accept  such  legislation,  close  as 
would  be  its  character.  The  Commissioners,  with  their 
wider  experience,  will  be  better  able  than  1  am  to  form  a 
just  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  well  received  by  the 
country  generally,  or  applicable  to  its  varied  circumstances 
and  localities. 

Were  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  extended  to 
servers  in  shops,  i.e.,  to  children,  young  persons,  and  fe- 
males of  any  age,  I  fear  they  would  inflict  great  hardship 
upon  many  employers,  and  create  immense  temptation  to 
break  the  law.  The  shopkeeper  who  was  served  by  women 
would  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  his 
neighbour,  possibly  in  the  same  trade,  whose  servers  were 
men ;  the  man  who  elected  to  employ  male  adults  only 
could  keep  his  shop  open  as  long  as  he  liked,  and  I  fear 
the  result  would  probably  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  shops,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women,  whereas  one  and  all  would,  I  think, 
gladly  see  matters  tending  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
room  found  for  the  female  brickmakers  and  pilers  of  iron, 
and  for  the  coke-yard  and  tip  girls,  in  some  of  those  more 
feminine  occupations  in  which  much  of  the  male  strength 
of  our  country  is  now  being  frittered  away. 

Thomas  Pym  Mostyn. 

Norton  Lodge,  West  Cross,  Swansea, 
August  31,  1875. 


(14.) — Fr,om  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Cameron. 

XI.— There  are  only  two  canals  in  the  Belfast  district, 
the  one  extending  from  Belfast  to  Loch  Neagh ;  and  a 
small  canal,  some  four  miles  in  length,  near  Straljane,  in 
county  Tyrone.  On  the  latter  I  am  informed  that  neither 
women  and  children  are  employed,  nor  are  they  employed 
on  the  former,  where  the  majority  of  the  lightermen  are 
single  ;  but  living  on  the  lighters  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
are  some  17  women  and  about  .50  children,  none  of  them 
being,  as  I  have  said,  employed  in  the  canal  traffic,  nor 
being  in  receipt  of  wages. 

To  secure  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  during 
the  portion  of  the  year  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  separate  them  from  their  parents,  and  have 
them  boarded  as  well  as  educated,  the  which  ])resents  a 
very  grave  difficulty,  more  esjiecially  as  under  existing 
legislation  regarding  school  attendance,  the  fact  of  their 
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non-employment  would  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  for 
such  attendance. 

XII. — In  Belfast  and  the  country  towns  and  villages,  for 
tlie  first  five  days  in  tlie  week  retail  shojis  close,  as  a  rule, 
between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  Belfast  most 
retail  shops  keei)  0])en  to  a  later  hour  on  Saturdays,  and 
many  ou  that  day  to  an  hour  so  late  as  10  o'clock,  or  even^ 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  to  11  o'clock.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  the  country  towns,  &c.,  where  Saturday  being 
the  market  day,  Itrings  with  it  the  principal  business  of  the 
week.  Young  children  are  very  rarely  employed  in  the 
retail  shops  save  a,s  errand  hoys  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
women,  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  dispensing  with 
their  services,  as  in  the  drajjery  and  millinery  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  mainly  employed,  their  duties  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  selling  of  feminine  articles  of  dress 
and  for  domestic  use  to  their  own  sex ;  and  thou.yh  it  is 
quite  possible  that  men  might  transact  such  duties  with 
efficiency,  yet  the  substitution  of  male  employment  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  young  women  of  the  class  from 
which  sliop  assistants  are  taken,  for  were  rsstrictions  ira- 
])osed  on  their  services,  they  would,  1  fear,  he  gradually 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  those  of  men,  and  they  would 
thus  lose  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  effectual  means  of  bringing 
about  a  cessation  of  the  undoubted  hardship  im])lied  in 
attendance  behind  a  counter  to  the  late  hours  referred  to, 
would  be  to  legislate  for  the  absolute  closing  of  all  retail 
premises  after  a  certain  hour;  and  though  sucli  legislati(m 
might  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  too  comjirchensive,  yet, 
as  it  would  admit  of  no  unfair  competition,  I  imagine  retail 
shojikeepers  would  themselves  become  its  advocates. 


(15.; — Fkom  Me.  Sun-IxsPECxoR  Woodgate. 


XI.  —  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  on  receipt  of  the  two  fur- 
ther questions  from  them,  I  at  once  took  ste])s  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  subject. 

1  first  called  on  Dr.  Mapother,  the  under  medical  officer 
of  health,  18,  Merrion  Square  North,  Dubhn.  Ho  told 
me,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  was  concerned,  he  knew  of 
no  instance  when  a  women  or  child  lived  or  was  employed 
on  board  a  canal  boat,  but  he  advised  me  to  see  Mr.  Beau- 
sert,  the  secretary  of  the  Midland  Railway  C-o)n[)any, 
Broadstone.  This  gentleman  informed  me  that  their  canal 
traffic  was  carried  on  by  means  of  steamers,  and  tliat  no 
women  or  cliildren  were  allowed  on  board  either  to  live  or 
work. 

I  next  called  on  Mr.  Nicolas  Butter,  canal  trader, 
Broadstone,  and  his  clerk.  Mr.  Butter  told  me  that  in  all 
his  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  or  child  on 
board  a  canal  boat,  and  in  coi'roboration  of  this  he  called  a 
bargeman  who  had  been  40  years  in  their  employ,  and 
who  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  instance  of  a  woman  or 
child  being  employed  or  living  on  board  a  canal  boat. 
Mr.  Butter's  barges  travel  as  far  as  Mulluigan  and  Long- 
ford, ])erforming  the  journey  in  about  three  days. 

I  also  called  on  Messrs.  John  McCann  and  Sons,  canal 
traders.  North  Wall,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Sons, 
and  Company,  and  tlieir  statements  were  identical  with 
those  of  Mr.  Butter's  clerk. 

I  finally  called  on  Mr.  Cooke,  secretary,  Cirand  Canal 
Office,  James  W.  Harbour,  and  he  corroborated  what  all 
the  previous  men  had  told  me. 

XII.  — I  visited  the  following  places  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  some  information  on  the  above  ])oints  : — 

James  H.  Webli,  10,  Corn  Market,  Dublin,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  tailoring,  &c. — The  hours  of  work  of  the 
dressmakers,  &c.  are  from  1)  to  7,  and  on  Saturdays  !)  to  4. 
They  employ  three  salesmen.  The  shop  0])ens  at  8  and 
closes  at  7.  and  on  Saturdays,  which  is  their  busiest  day, 
the  shop  shuts  at  S)  p.m.  This  is  the  largest  and  principal 
shop  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  town,  and  they  thmk  if  an 
Act  was  passed  regulating  the  liours  of  saleswomen  they 
will  have  to  employ  men  altogether. 

Pim  Brothers,  dresses,  millinery,  &e.,  S(mtli  George 
Street. — Hours  of  work,  9  to  (i;  when  taking  stock  they 
may  keep  the  saleswomen  until  10  p.m.  They  would  like 
to  stop  at  8  every  night  if  this  could  lie  made  general 
throughout  the  town.  If  enqiloyers  would  jiay  wages 
earlier  than  they  at  present  do,  i.e.,  on  Fridays  instead  of 
on  Saturdays,  the  shops  might  close  at  8  p.m.  on  Satur- 
days. 

Fallon,  J.,  South  George  Street,  dra,)er. — No  workshop, 
only  a  retail  sho|j ;  employs  three  saleswomen  who  come 
at  y ;  the  shops  shuts  at  7.''^"  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at 
1 1  j).m.  If  wages  coidd  be  i)aid  on  Friday  instead  of 
Saturday  he  could  close  ut  the  same  hour  every  day. 


Mac  Donald,  Adam  F.,  64,  South  George  Street  mil- 
linery and  dresses.— Employs  10  or  15  women  behind  the 
counter.  Ihe  shop  opens  at  9  and  closes  at  8,  and  on 
.Saturdays  at  11  p.m.  Thev  say  they  will  suffer  no  hard- 
snip  It  the  hours  of  saleswomen  are  limited,  provided  aU 
the  shops  large  and  small  are  l)rought  under  the  Act 

Forrest  and  Sons,  Grafton  Street,  millinery,  dresses  &c 
— I^^midoy  two  saleswomen.  The  shop  is  open  from  s'to  « 
every  day  m  the  week.  This  is  one  of  the  "  aristocratic  " 
shops  ot  Dublin,  and  tliey  do  not  depend  on  the  payment 
ot  wages  hke  the  smaller  and  less  fashionable  ones. 

Edward  Sparrow,  Sackville  Street,  shirts.— This  is  a 
retail  shop ;  employs  four  saleswomen.  Shop  oiien  from 
ti  to  ().30,  and  on  Saturdays  8  to  7. 

McSweeneyand  Co.,  Sackville  Street,  dresses.— Emiiloys 
four  saleswomen.  Shop  ojjen  8  to  6.30,  and  on  Saturdays 
8  to  /. 

John  Collins  and  Co.,  i\'orth  Earl  Street,  off  Sackville 
Street,  a  poor  person's  retail  shop  for  haberdashery.— Mr 
Collins  was  very  abusive  and  insulting,  and  declined  to 
give  any  information  whatever,  but  one  of  his  salesmen 
informed  me  privately  he  employed  ihe  saleswomen.  Shop 
opens  at  8  closes  at  8.30,  and  on  Saturdays  8  a.m.  to  12  'M 
night. 

With  reference  to  the  aljove  remarks  I  think  lOi  hi.urs 
:i  day  is  sufficient  for  a  saleswomen  to  be  employed,  i'rom 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  with  IJ  hours  for  meals.  the  more 
aristocratic  shojis  do  not  keep  open  late  as  their  customers 
are  not  of  the  class  dependant  upon  wages.  A  great  deal 
of  ddliculty  might  be  overcome  if  some  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  l)ear  upon  employers  with  a  view  to  their 
paying  their  workpeople  their  'wages  on  Friday  instead  of 
ou  Saturday. 

In  Dublin  a  large  number  of  their  principal  shops  close 
at  ()  ]i.m. 

With  reference  to  the  hours  of  closing  in  country  towns. 
At  Balln-iggan,  a  small  fishing  town,  the  shops  are  gene- 
rally ojjcn  from  D  to  7  and  !)  to  '.)  p.m.  but  not  later ;  in 
the  latter  case  I  am  told  it  is  only  those  shops  where  spirits 
as  well  as  haberdashery  are  sold  that  the  shops  are  kejit 
oiien  so  late. 

At  Newry,  which  is  the  chief  town  in  this  district,  the 
shops  are  open  from  '.)  to  7,  and  on  Saturdays  from  to  !> 
and  10  ]).m. 

The  [loorer  classes  regard  Saturday  as  their  market  day, 
and  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Dockerty,  thinks  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  for  some  time  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  in 
the  c\'ent  of  one  being  passed,  limiting  the  hours  of  women 
behind  the  counter. 

In  I'ortadown,  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the 
shops  are  I'rom  8  to  7  and  7-50  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  to 
10  and  1 1  p.m. 

A.  J.  K.  Woodgate. 

August  14,  1875. 


(16.) — Fkom  Mr.  Suu-Inspector  Meade  Kikg. 


XI. — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
Vi'omen  and  children  live  permanently  in  canal  Ijoats, 
having  no  other  place  of  residence.  All  the  women,  and 
as  many  of  the  children  as  are  in  the  least  degree  com- 
petent to  perform  any  manual  labour,  are  undoubtedly 
employed  in  various  duties  incidental  to  the  navigation 
of  the  boats.  The  women  are,  in  addition  to  domestic 
occupations,  such  as  cooking  and  caring  for  the  different 
members  of  their  families,  frequently  engaged  in  steering 
the  boats,  and  they  render  material  assistance  in  theii' 
passage  through  "locks." 

The  children  are  for  the  most  jiart  employed  in  driving 
the  horses.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  said  to  be  in  the 
receipt  of  wages  ;  the  usual  jn-actice  of  canal  companies 
licing,  I  believe,  to  contract  with  one  man  (the  "  captain  ") 
only  for  the  navigation  of  each  boat,  barge,  or  flat.  That 
man  then  procures  such  assistance  as  he  needs,  which  m 
a  majority  of  instances  seems  to  be  afforded  by  members 
of  his  own  family. 

So  long  as  the  women  and  children  are  permitted  to 
live  on  the  Ijoats  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  provision  for 
securing  the  attenilance  of  the  latter  at  school  will  be 
effectual.  But  with  all  due  difi'erence,  dealing  as  I  ain 
with  a  subject,  on  the  details  of  which  I  feel  scarcely  com- 
petent to  form  an  o]iinion,  I  would  suggest,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission,  that  the  residence  of  all 
females  and  children  on  the  boats  should  be  entirely  ]n'o- 
hibited  for  many  reasons  in  addition  to  that  already  alleged, 
when  the  ordinary  means  of  securing  the  children's  atten- 
dance at  school  might  be  adoj)ted. 
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For  further  and  more  valuable  infoimation  and  sugges- 
tions on  tliis  subject,  1  beg  to  refer,  the  Commission  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Boddington,  whose  long  experience,  coupled  with  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  our  canal  population,  cannot  fail 
to  give  weight  to  any  remarks  he  may  make. 

XII.— The  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  vary  so  much, 
not  only  in  different  towns  and  villages  but  even  m  the 
different  streets  and  shops  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
name  any  as  usual.  Nor  is  theh-  much  less  variety  in  the 
hours  of  closinc/.  Taking  Manchester  for  example,  in 
three  or  four  of  the  principal  streets  the  shops  are  closed 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  at  from  7  to  8  o'clock, 
and  on  Saturdays  from  1  to  2,  whereas  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  the  shops  maybe  found  open  until  10  or  10.30  p.m. 
on  the  first  five  days,  and  as  late  as  11.30  or  midnight 
on  Saturdays. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  hour  tor 
closing  the  shops,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  made 
effectual  by  compulsion,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
employers  and  employed  than  the  withdrawal  of  the 
services  of  women  and  young  persons. 

If  the  form.er  course  be  adopted  the  hour  of  8  may,  I 
think,  be  fixed  upon  for  closing  without  causing  hardship 
to  customers  or  employers,  excepting  perhaps  certain 
dealers  in  provisions  and  medicines. 

The  fact  of  the  closing  hour  being  compulsory  would 
induce  customers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  withdrawal  of  women  and  young  persons  only  may 
lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  their  employment  and  the 
substitution  of  men's  services,  unless  the  hour  of  such 
withdrawal  be  so  far  postponed  as  to  render  the  gain  in- 
appreciable to  those  whose  interest  we  are  chiefly  consulting. 

W.  0.  Mead  King. 

Manchester,  August  17,  1875. 


(17.) — From  Sub-Inspector  Captain  Mat. 


1.  The  condition  of  the  floating  population  of  our  canals 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  three  res])ects  ;  namely, — 

(1.)  The  large  amount  of  Sunday  labour  demanded  of 
them. 

(2.)  The  improper  crowding  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  in 
their  very  small  cabins. 

(3.)  The  almost  total  absence  of  education  among  their 
children. 

2.  I  will  presently  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  two 
former  of  these  evils.  They  are,  unfortunately,  very  diffi- 
cult to  dealwth;  and  it  maybe  said,  1  fear,  that  other 
classes  of  our  population  suffer  as  much,  in  these  respects, 
as  those  of  whom  I  write. 

3.  But  recent  legislation  has  placed  the  canal  children 
in  a  position  altogether  exceptional  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation. The  Education  Act  of  1870  has  provided  for 
the  compulsory  education  of  all  children  in  every  other 
class  of  the  community,  while  my  unhappy  young  friends, 
the  "boat  children,"  are  entirely  excluded  from  its  benefits. 
If  we  suppose  every  district  in  the  country  to  have  elected 
its  school  board,  and  every  school  board  to  have  adopted  a 
compulsory  clause  among  its  byelaws,  the  children  of  our 
boatmen,  resident  in  no  district,  but  migrating  daily  from 
place  to  place,  would  still  elude  the  grasp  of  the  officer,  and 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  all  the  more  palpable,  from  contrast 
with  the  universal  education  around  them. 

4.  I  am  very  anxious,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  over-statement  or  sensational 
expression.  Nearly  every  remark  that  I  have  to  make  is 
the  result  of  jjersonal  investigation.  From  an  experience 
of  three  years  as  manager  of  a  Sunday  school  attended 
exclusively  by  the  children  of  boatmen,  I  can  affirm  that 
75  per  cent,  of  their  number  are  not  ]3erfectly  acquainted 
even  with  the  alphabet :  that  not  more  than  2  jier  cent,  can 
read  well,  and  that  writing  and  arithmetic  are  almost 
unknown  among  them. 

5.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  respectable  boatmen  occupy 
cottages  and  send  their  children  to  day  schools  ;  while 
others  endeavour  to  "tie  up  "  near  home  on  Sunday,  and 
avail  themselves  of  Sunday  schools.  But  a  far  greater 
number  have  no  habitation  but  their  boats,  in  which  many 
of  them  work  on  Sunday,  as  in  other  days,  and  their  chil- 
dren can  thus  receive  no  education  whatever. 

6.  It  is  important  to  know  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  canal  navigation,  and  the  number  of  children  to 
whom,  these  remarks  apply,  but  the  census  returns  supply 
information  on  the  former  point  only.  The  number  of 
persons  enumerated  in  barges  on  canals  in  1861  was  11,915, 
consisting  of  8,494  males  and  3,421  females. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  were 
children  of  school  age ;  Init  by  the  kindness  of  the  canal 


manager  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway^  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  18  boats  belonging  to  the  company  there 
were  cai'ried  42  children,  29  male  and  13  female,  of  whom 
10  male  and  5  female,  or  15  in  all,  were  of  school  age,  and 
that  during  one  week,  499  children  of  all  ages  were  found 
in  the  boats  from  all  quarters  which  passed  through  one  of 
their  locks.  Assuming  the  proportion  of  children  between 
5  and  13  years  of  age,  to  be  the  same  in  the  latter  case  as 
in  the  former,  we  iiave  178  children  of  school  age  traversing 
this  one  canal  during  one  week;  and  we  may  thus  form  an 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  total  number  to  be  found 
on  the  3,000  miles  of  canal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
think  that  the  fact  of  so  many  children,  the  youth  of  one 
entire  class  of  our  population,  being  totally  debarred  from 
the  educational  advantages  jjossessed  by  all  other  children 
in  the  country  is  one  which  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners. 

7.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  two  other  subjects 
already  referred  to,  viz.,  the  promiscuous  crowding  in  the 
boat  cabins,  and  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Sunday 
labom'. 

8.  The  cabin  of  a  canal  boat  is  about  feet  \ong, 
5  feet  high,  and  6f  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part.  Within 
this  space  are  frequently  crowded  at  night  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  six  children.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which 
it  was  made  to  contain  nine  children,  besides  the  parents. 
In  one  of  the  North  Staffordshire  boats,  at  the  date  of  the 
return  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  were  six  chil- 
dren of  the  following  ages  : — Males,  11,  6,  and  1^  years  ; 
females,  16,  1.3,  and  8  years  old.  No  argument  is  required 
to  prove  the  gross  impro]3riety  of  such  a  state  of  things  ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  so  many  human  beings  can  be 
stowed  m  so  small  a  space,  which  contains,  moreover,  the 
cooking  stove,  the  cooking  and  domestic  utensils,  the 
clothes  and  provisions — in  fact,  all  the  worldly  goods  of 
the  family. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  isolated  case,  I  may  add  that 
during  the  week  ended  January  28,  1872,  there  passed 
through  one  lock  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  four 
boats  containing  six  children  each,  23  boats  containing  five 
children  each,  24  boats  containing  four  children  each,  and 
43  boats  containing  three  children  each,  in  addition  to  the 
parents.  Of  course  many  of  these  were  really  children  no 
longer,  and  the  evil  is  thus  largely  increased. 

9.  The  prevalence  of  Sunday  labour  is  perhaps  even 
more  to  be  deplored.  A  short  time  ago  I  made  a  Sunday 
voyage  in  a  boat  from  Stoke-on-Trent  to  Wheelock  in 
Cheshire,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  v/ith  my  own  eyes 
the  extent  of  this  evil.  We  met  during  the  day  no  less 
than  56  boats,  plying  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  on 
other  days,  their  occupants  debarred  alike  from  the  spiritual 
and  physical  blessings  of  the  Sabbath-  it  might  fairly  be 
assumed  that  an  equal  number  would  have  been  met  with. 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  I  learned  at  one 
of  the  canal  offices  on  the  route  that,  on  an  average,  80 
boats  passed  through  an  adjoining  lock  during  Sunday. 

It  should  l)e  remembered  that  these  boats  contain  not 
only  men,  but  also  large  numbers  of  women  and  children, 
many  of  them  more  or  less  occupied  in  the  work  of  navi- 
gation— steering,  driving  horses,  opening  locks,  &c.— a  fact 
which  creates  a  wide  difference  between  the  Sunday  traffic 
on  canals  and  that  on  railways,  which  is  carried  en  ex- 
clusively by  men. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  these  people,  thus  living  and 
thus  working,  should  be  allowed  by  all  who  know  them 
to  form  one  of  the  most  degraded  portions  of  our  popu- 
lation ? 

10.  Nearly  every  Ijoatman  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  deplores  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
Some  of  them  conscientiously  "tie  up"  on  Sunday,  and 
others  leave  their  wives  and  families  on  shore  and  navigate 
their  boats  by  the  assistance  of  hired  hands.  I  am  assured 
that  the  boats  of  these  men  are  v/orked  more  efficiently 
and,  taking  efficiency  into  account,  quite  as  economically 
as  the  others. 

11.  Many  large  employers  also  are  fully  alive  to  the 
existing  evils,  and  anxious  to  reduce  them.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  them  to  diminish  both  Sunday  traffic  and 
herding  in  the  cabins,  but  masters  and  men  alike  declare 
themselves  unable  to  combat  successfully  with  the  mischief 
without  the  as,sistance  of  general  legislation,  which,  if  weU- 
ccmsidered  and  moderate,  would,  I  believe,  be  readily 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  those  concerned. 

12.  It  is  satisfactory  to  "be  able  to  add  that  the  system 
of  Sunday  closing  has  been  successfully  in  operation  on 
the  river  Weaver,  in  Cheshire,  for  many  years.  I  have 
been  told  on  the  spot  that  the  change  effected  in  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  ])eop]e  by  its  adoption  was 
most  suprising,  and  the  trustees'  engineer  informed  me 
that  a  suspicion  having  been  aroused  that  Sunday  traffic 
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was  about  to  be  resumed,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  "  flat- 
men  "  with  an  energetic  protest.  The  case  of  the  river 
Weaver,  which  is  a  "  closed  navigation,"  is  certainly 
different  to  that  of  most  ordinary  canals,  but  making  full 
allowance  for  this  difference,  the  success  of  the  experiment 
must  be  acknowledged,  as  an  encouragement,  so  far  as  it 
goe.s,  to  similar  efforts  elsewhere. 

1,3.  I  had  rather  leave  to  others,  better  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  inland  navigation,  to 
propose  the  remedies  for  the  evils  I  ha,ve  described,  but 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions. 

(1.)  I  can  see  no  reason  why  education  should  not  be 
made  compulsory  for  the  boat  children  as  well  as  others. 
This  would,  of  course,  involve  their  exclusion  from  the 
boats  while  of  school  age.  If  as  a  consequence,  it  should 
be  necessary  for  all  boatmen  to  leave  their  wives  and 
families  on  shore,  and  hire  labour,  the  overcrowding  in  the 
boats  would  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied ;  and  the 
temporary  inconvenience  which  would  certainly  be  caused 
would  be  ultimately  more  than  balanced  by  the  resulting 
benefits. 

(2.)  It  might  perhaps  be  considered  sufficient,  at  flrst, 
if  all  canal  locks  were  compulsorily  closed  for  a  limited 
number  of  hours,  say  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

14.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  women  or  children  working 
for  hire  in  canal  boats. 

XII.' — The  usual  hour  of  closing  in  retail  shops,  both  in 
town  and  country,  is  about  8  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  they  are  kept  open  till  10,  II,  and  sometimes  12 
o'clock.  Provision  dealers  keep  open  up  to  the  latest 
hour,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  women  and  children 
emjjloyed  in  these. 

A  half-holiday,  from  2  p.m.,  generally  on  Thursday,  is 
given  in  many  shops  in  most  of  the  large  towns. 

I  think  that  the  services  of  women  and  children  might 
be  withdrawn  at  8  p.m.  without  injury  to  any  one,  except 
on  Saturdav,  when  the  time  might  be  extended  to  10  p.m. 

Sam  W.  May. 

Congleton,  August  17,  1875. 


(18.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Monsell. 


XI.  — There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  women  or 
children  employed  in  canal  boats  in  my  district. 

XII.  — The  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  in  large  towns 
in  my  district  are,  as  a  rule,  from  a.m. — 7  p.m.  (and  on 
Saturday  9  p.m.)  in  summer,  and  from  9  a.m. — 6  p.m. 
(and  on  Saturdays  8  p.m.)  in  winter. 

These  hours  do  not  vary  much  in  the  villages. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  women  and  children  (the  latter  are 
little  employed  in  retail  shops)  could  not  be  withdrawn 
before  the  hour  of  closing  the  shop  without  prejudicing 
their  chances  of  employment. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  closing  of  all  retail  shops  upon 
one  afternoon  in  the  week,  say  at  4  p.m.,  would  injure 
trade,  and  it  is  greatly  wished  for  and  pressed  by  those 
employed. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  some  other  day  than  Saturday 
should  be  selected  for  the  half-holiday,  as  upon  that  day  in 
my  district  country  people  come  from  great  distances  into 
the  towns  to  transact  business  for  the  week,  and  con- 
sequently work  is  carried  on  until  a  late  hour. 

W.  T.  Monsell. 

!j7,  Catherine  Street,  Limerick, 
August  17,  1875. 


(19.) — From  Mr.  Junior  Suu-Inspector  Cairns. 


XI.  — Though  there  are  numerous  canals  running  through 
my  district  (East  Birmingham)  it  so  hajipens  that  nearly 
all  the  wharves  and  other  places  where  information  could 
be  obtained  are  situated  in  the  other  two  divisions  of 
Birmingham. 

My  two  colleagues  therefore,  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Bow- 
ling, are  collecting  evidence,  and  will  answer  for  the  whole 
of  the  Birmingham  district. 

XII.  — Hours  of  labom'  in  retail  shop — 

(1.)  In  first-class  shops,  situated  in  the  principal  streets; 
from  about  8.30  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  in  the  winter,  and  8  p.m. 
in  the  summer.  On  Saturdays,  as  a  rule,  the  same  hours 
are  observed,  some,  however,  remaining  open  until  8  p.m. 
in  the  winter,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  establishments  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

(2.)  In  other  shops  the  hours  of  labour,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  from  about  8.30  a.m. — 9  p.m.  on  ordinary  days. 

On  Saturdays,  however,  some  of  the  shops  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  remain  o\)eri  until  11  p.m.    Others,  and  per- 


haps the  majority  (and  especially  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fares), do  not  close  until  midnight.  ° 

I  do  not  think  that  the  labour  of  women  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  before  9  p.m.  without  hardship  to  both  cus- 
tomers and  employers,  as  in  the  winter  the  majority  of  the 
workpeople  do  not  leave  their  places  of  employment  until 
/  p.m. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  a  restriction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  of  women  and  children  would  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  men's  laliour,  for  the  sho})ping  hours  would  remain 
the  same  on  all  days  except  Saturday,  the  very  day  oa 
which  the  working  classes  (owing  to  the  half-holiday)  have 
more  tmie  for  shopping  than  any  other. 

August  23,  1875. 


(20.)— From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Cramp. 


XL— In  the  Blackburn  part  of  my  district  (Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal)  a  considerable  number  of  both  women 
and  children  are  permanently  resident  on  the  canal  boats. 

They  are  employed  exclusively  in  the  canal  traffic.  The 
master  and  mate  receive  wages,  which  go  to  support  the 
whole  family.  It  often  happens  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren do  the  work  of  the  mate,  so  that  in  these  cases  the 
boats  are  worked  by  one  man  and  his  wife  and  children. 

In  the  Bolton  jjart  of  my  district  the  canal  navigation  is 
generally  for  short  distances,  and  the  boats  are  worked  by 
men  and  boys  from  the  collieries.  Occasionally,  however, 
boats  with  women  and  children  on  board  arrive  from  Run- 
corn and  Manchester.  In  these  cases  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  Blackburn. 

I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  provision  for  securing  the 
attendance  of  these  children  at  school,  short  of  the  total 
prohibition  of  their  employment  on  the  canal  boats.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  boatman  has  no  other  home  than  the 
boat  where  he  and  his  family  live.  Even  when  he  has  a 
house,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  or  family  stay  at  it  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  just  sufficient  to  get  pro- 
visioned for  the  next  trip. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  some  improvement  in  the  means 
of  education  of  the  canal  population,  the  following  is  the 
opinion  of  one  of  my  correspondents  who  has  for  27  years 
been  employed  as  agent  on  a  canal  in  my  district.  He 
says  :  "  If  anything  can  be  devised  to  get  hold  of  this 
"  floating  population  it  is  very  desirable  it  should  be  done, 
"  as  the  amount  of  ignorance  from  the  parents  downwards 
"  is  most  lamentable.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there 
"  is  scarcely  one  in  twenty  in  either  sex  at  any  age  that 
"  can  write  their  own  name,  and  the  children  are  being 
"  brought  up  exactly  the  same  as  their  parents." 

XII. — The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  in  my 
district  (towns  and  villages)  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  or 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  latest  hours  of  closing, 
market  days  and  Saturdays,  10  p.m.  and  11  p.m. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  shops  might 
be  fixed  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  (less  two  hours  for 
meals),  with  an  extra  allowance  of  one  hour  in  the  evening 
on  market  days  and  Saturdays.  The  late  hours  on  market 
days  and  Saturdays  are  more  a  matter  of  custom  than  of 
necessity.  The  factory  population  now  cease  work  at 
5.30  p.m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  at  1  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  evening, 
with  seven  or  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  them  to  make  their  purchases.  Of  course 
the  half-holiday  in  retail  shops  in  manufacturing  districts 
must  of  necessity  be  given  on  other  days  than  Saturday  ; 
in  Bolton,  for  instance,  the  Wednesday  half-holiday  is 
strictly  observed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  compulsoiy 
withdrawal  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  from 
retail  selling  shops  at  7  p.m.  or  8  p.m.  on  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week  and  at  9  p.m.  on  Saturday  would  deprive 
them  of  a  means  of  employment,  as  the  reduction  of  hours 
would  rather  tend  to  an  increased  demand  for  assistance, 
and  more  women  would  l)e  attracted  to  the  employment  if 
early  closing  hoiu-s  were  guaranteed.  Adult  males  would 
not  be  likely  to  stay  later  hours  than  those  generally 
adopted,  unless  paid  exti'a  wages  at  an  increased  rate  for 
overtime. 

Wm.  Dawkins  Cramp. 

August  24,  1875. 


(21.) — From  Mr.  Assistant-Inspector  Coles. 


XL — I  am  not  alile  to  give  the  Commissioners  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  canal  population,  but  I  should 
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think  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  make  any 
legislative  provisions  for  securing  the  attendance  at  school 
ot^the  children  of  such  a  migratory  race,  who  are  scarcely 
two  days  together  in  the  same  place. 

XII.— I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  legislature  interfering 
with  ihe  hours  of  employment  of  women  and  young  persons 
in  retail  shops.  The  present  Labour  Acts  only  afi'ect  the 
hours  of  work  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  en- 
gaged in  any  manufacture  or  handicraft,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  go  further. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  if  the  hours  of  emjjloyment  of 
females  serving  in  shops  were  to  be  restricted,  many  em- 
ployers would  dispense  with  their  services  altogether,  and 
take  on  adult  men  in  their  i)laces,  and  thus  one  of  the  veij 
few  openings  for  respectable  female  employment  would 
be  closed. 

Moreover,  if  females  employed  in  retail  shops  are  to  be 
interlered  with,  I  cannot  see  why  the  hours  of  women  and 
>j-irls  serving  in  refreshment  rooms,  bars  of  hotels,  and  other 
similar  places  should  not  also  be  restricted. 

The  early  closing  movement  is  becoming  more  widely 
spreaa  every  year,  aud  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  this 
matter  to  be  adjusted  by  public  opinion. 

Robert  W.  Coles. 

August  9,  18/5. 


(22.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Cooke  Taylor. 


XI.  — There  are  but  few,  if  any,  of  such  jiersons  in' my 
district,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  them. 

XII.  — The  usual  hours  of  closing  both  in  towns  and 
villages  in  my  district  are  from  !)  a.m.  to  6,  7,  f ,  and  .9  p.m., 
and  sometimes  an  hour  later  on  Saturday,  according  to  the 
Idnd  of  articles  sold.  The  latest  classes  of  shops  are  the 
grocers  aiul  drapers.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  in 
any  retail  trade  that  I  know  of  (excepting  the  refreshment 
trade,  which  stands  on  a  different  basis  from  all  others)  of 
working  longer  hours  than  those  legal  vinder  the  present 
Workshops  Regulation  Act,  i.e.,  12  hours  a  day,  with  14 
hours  out  for  meals,  =  102  hours.  If  every  shoj)  were  to 
exhibit  conspicuously  in  its  window  what  period  of  twelve 
hours  within  the  legal  limits  it  had  chosen,  no  inconvenience 
would  result  either  to  customers  or  employers.  In  time, 
I  believe,  indeed,  such  a  practice  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  both  classes  of  persons,  conducing  to  greater 
regularity  among  ])ureliasers,  and  discouraging  excessive 
competition  among  shopowners. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  reform  to  this  extent  would  be 
seriously  inimical  to  the  interests  of  women.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  that  it  has  now  become  necessary  that  I  should 
state  my  deliberate  conviction  here,  that  the  only  just 
principle  upon  which  a  government  can  ])roceed  in  "  pro- 
tecting "  udult  women  in  the  direction  of  limiting  their 
opiiortunities  of  earning,  is  by  extending  that  principle  also 
in  the  direction  of  offering  other  opportunities  of  earning 
to  them,  as  many  as  they  are  able  and  willing  to  take 
advantage  of.  Tlie  two  processes  are  and  should  be  cor- 
relative. "  Protection  "  in  the  narrower  sense  is  merely 
restriction,  a  course  of  action  often  useful  and  desirable 
in  itself,  but  certainly  not  eml)racing  more  than  one  half 
the  problem  of  the  legislative  regulation  of  labour. 

WiiATELY  Cooke  Taylor. 

August  (),  18/5. 


(23.) — Fro^i  Mr.  Sub-inspi;otor  Jones. 


XI. — Tliere  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
canal  boats  employed  on  long  voyages,  and  those  engaged 
in  conveying  coal  an  J  pig  iron  from  one  work  to  another  in 
this  district. 

The  steerer  who  lias  cirarge  of  the  former  (which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  cabin  boats)  contracts  for  each 
joiu-ney  or  trip,  receives  so  much  per  ton  for  the  cargo,  and 
employs  his  fmnily  to  assist  him,  they  have  never  been  ]mid 
direct  by  the  carriers. 

No  orrect  estimate  of  the  number  employed  in  this 
traflic  for  one  particular  neighbourhood  can  be  given  as 
these  families  belong  to  no  town  or  village,  but  lead  a 
vagrant,  wandering  life,  making  their  boat  their  home. 

I'lie  law  does  not  recognise  these  contractors  as  servants 
of  the  carriers,  and  sometimes  a  dishonest  man  will  work  a 
boat  a  month  on  his  own  account  and  for  his  own  business, 
the  only  redress  the  owners  have  being  through  the  county 
court. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  instance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   weekly  wages  for  steerers.    Many  plans  have  been 


suggested  and  tried  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
canal  boat  children  at  school  without  success. 

In  my  opinion  unless  these  families  can  be  brouglit  to 
anchor  in  some  fixed  residence  and  the  traffic  carried  on 
exclusively  by  men,  no  scheme  would  be  found  to  Ije 
effectual  for  securing  for  these  children  a  fair  education. 

The  Bridgwater  trustees  some  years  ago  o])ened  a  school 
especially  for  these  neglected  children,  but  the  experiment 
failed,  and  the  building  was  soon  closed. 

XII. — The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  my  district  are  in 
the  large  towns  from  S  a.n:  to  7-30  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
from  8  a.m,  to  10  p.m. 

In  the  outskirts  of  towns  a  little  later,  and  in  the 
villages  the  small  shops  are  closed  as  a  rule  only  when  the 
owners  retire  for  the  night. 

"With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject  the  views 
are  so  various,  and  my  experience  on  this  matter  so  slight, 
that  I  should  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion. 


(24.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Richmond. 


XL— There  are  very  many  women  and  children  throughout 
my  district  who  live  either  permanently  or  during  a  part  of 
the  year  on  canal  boats. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  women  and  children,  the 
prevailing  custom  is  for  the  father  to  receive  a  certain  surii 
for  working  a  boat,  and  he  makes  his  wife  and  children 
assist;  so  that,  though  not  actually  receiving  wages  them- 
selves, their  employment  is  necessary  to  work  the  boat. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  canal  boats — one,  the  larger, 
called  flats,"  and  the  other  named  "  narrow  boats."  The 
cabin  accommodation  of  the  former  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  tiiat  of  the  latter;  and,  as  "the  flats"  do 
not  generally  travel  such  long  distances  as  "  the  narrow 
boats,"  the  "  flat-men  "  are  apt  to  have  homes  on  shore. 
But  the  men  who  work  the  "  narrow  boats  "  do  not  obtain 
such  good  wages,  and  as  they  travel  long  distances  are 
wont  to  take  their  families  with  them,  having  no  home  but 
the  boat.  The  cabins  of  these  "  narrow  boats  "  are  utterly 
unfit  for  the  numbers  that  often  live  and  sleep  in  them. 
I  have  myself  seen  families  of  eight  packed  into  these  dens, 
which  measure  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  8  or  .9  feet. 

As  for  education  there  is  none  among  those  children  who 
live  continuously  on  canal  boats.  School  boards  find 
themselves  powerless  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  among 
them,  as  they  are  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  children  working  in  factories 
and  workshops  full  time,  who,  on  my  interfering,  have  been 
sent  to  work  on  canal  boats  to  avoid  going  to  school.  I 
can  see  no  means  for  securing  the  attendance  of  such 
children  at  school,  except  to  forbid  children  living  on  canal 
boats  at  all. 

I  may  add  that  some  medical  officers  of  health  in  my 
district  are  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  contagious  diseases 
are  imported  into  towns  by  these  "narrow  boats." 

XII. — The  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops  vary  very 
much  in  different  towns,  and  different  parts  of  towns. 

In  Liverpool,  in  such  streets  as  London  Road  which 
abounds  in  drajiers'  shops,  the  hour  of  closing  on  Saturday 
nights  is  II  p.m.  or  even  later.  The  same  hour  prevails  in 
Wigan  on  Saturday  night ;  while  in  Warrington  the  shops, 
as  a  rule,  close  mucli  earlier.  These  late  hours  in  drajjers, 
&c.  shops  render  it  most  difficult  to  carry  out  the  Work- 
shops Act.  There  is  a  continual  temptation  to  keep  the 
•workrooms  open  as  long  as  tlie  shops,  a  great  part  of  their 
business  being  to  trim  liats  and  bonnets  for  chance 
customers.  The  extraordinary  inconsistency  of  the  working 
classes  has  often  struck  me,  in  clamouring  for  short  hours 
for  themselves,  and  yet  by  their  own  actions  entailing  long- 
hours  on  thousands  of  their  own  class. 

In  a  manufacturing  town  like  Wigan,  udiere  tlie  working 
classes  have  ali  finished  work  and  received  their  wages 
by  2  o'clock,  they  yet  j)ersist  in  shopping  up  to  II  p.m. 
Women  who  have  left  the  mills  at  2  o'clock  keep  their  own 
sisters  and  relations  late  at  work  in  hot  workrooms,  by 
requiring  bonnets  to  be  trimmed  at  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night. 
I  have  prosecuted  numbers  of  drapers  in  Vv  igan  for  keeping 
their  workrooms  open  late  on  Saturday,  and  yet  they  say, 
'•  What  are  we  to  do  ;  are  we  to  turn  away  our  customers  to 
"  go  and  get  served  elsewhere"'/  If  the  shops  were 
closed  earlier,  this  would  all  be  stojiped. 

It  is  almost  entirely  among  shops  where  articles  of 
clothing  are  sold  that  these  long  hours  jirevail  for  women  ; 
and  I  think  that  if  their  services  were  forbidden  after  8,  or 
9  o'clock  at  latest,  the  effect  would  be  not  to  substitute  the 
services  of  men,  but  to  cause  these  shops  to  close  earlier. 
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shopkeepers  tell  me  that  they  themselves  would  like  to 
close  earlier,  but,  in  the  midst  of  competition,  they  cannot 
agree  to  do  so.  Late  shoppinir  is  much  more  a  matter  of 
habit  than  of  necessity. 

H.  S.  Richmond. 

September  24,  1875. 


(25.) — From  Mk.  Sub-Inspkctor  Hkndkrson. 

XI. — I  have  experienced  mucli  difficulty  in  obtaininrf 
anything  like  satisfactory  and  precise  information  as  to  the 
number  of  women  and  children  livinjj  in  canal  boats,  either 
permanently  or  jiartially,  in  my  district.  This  arises  from 
the  wanderinf,^  nomadic  habits  of  this  class  of  people,  who 
are  in  one  district  to  day  and  in  another  to-morrow.  My 
district  is  traversed  from  Rickmansworth  to  Brentford,  and 
to  Paddington  by  al)out  .'^4  miles  of  canal.  The  information 
I  have  obtained  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there  will 
be  about  150  barges  owned  by  parties  along  this  line,  and 
plying  mainly  within  its  limits.  Taking  as  an  average  that 
each  barge  contains  four  persons  this  would  give  a  total 
population  of  600  living  in  canal  boats  in  my  district. 

The  social  condition  of  this  class  of  po[)ulation  is  very 
low  indeed.  The  cabins  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  the 
largest  of  them  are  as  a  rule  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  families  stowed  in  them.  The  out- 
side measurement  of  an  average  sized  barge  cabin,  such  as 
is  to  be  met  with  ])lying  between  London  and  the  br;ck- 
making  districts  of  Middlesex  and  Bucks,  I  have  found  to 
i)e  13  ft.  X  10  X  8,  thus  giving  a  gross  space  of  1,040 
culjic  feet.  From  this,  however,  falls  to  be  deducted  the 
S])ace  occu])ied  by  the  internal  fittings  of  the  cainn — cooking 
stove,  cupboards,  seats,  and  bedstead.  Much  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  these  necessary  articles  of 
furniture,  and  certainly  the  most  is  made  of  every  available 
nook  and  corner.  It  would  be  safe,  however,  to  assume 
that  in  such  a  cabin  the  cubic  space  left  free  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inmates  is  certainly  not  more  than  800 
cubic  feet.  Tliis  is  about  tlie  space  that  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  eacli  prisoner  confined  in  a  prison  cell.  I  have 
known  a  family  of  eight  persons,  husband,  wife,  and  six 
cliildren,  sleeping  continuously  in  a  barge  cabin  no  larger 
than  that  which  1  have  described  ;  and  I  have  been  told  of 
a  case  in  which  a  husl)and,  wife,  and  nine  children  suc- 
ceeded in  squeezing  themselves  nightly  into  a  similar 
wretched  little  hole.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course, 
not  only  are  the  laws  of  health  violated,  but  common 
decency  is  shocked  and  scandalized. 

The  barges  em]>loyed  in  bringing  bricks  to  the  London 
market,  take,  as  a  rule,  for  a  return  cargo  manure  or  breeze, 
that  is  the  refuse  i'rom  the  ash-pits  of  the  metropolis.  A 
thin  wooden  partition,  the  seams  of  which  are  frequent ly 
gajiing,  is  the  only  division  between  such  a  cargo  and  the 
cabin,  which  is  used  as  the  dwelling-house.  The  filthy 
condition  of  the  latter,  as  may  be  su])])osed,  is  at  times 
therefore  altogether  indescribable.  'i'he  cabin  indeed 
would  become  quite  uninhabitable  did  its  inmates  not  now 
and  again  rid  themselves  of  the  vermin  which  overrun 
them  by  closing  all  the  apertures  and  fumigating  the 
interior. 

The  social  life  of  the  barge  population  is  most  degraded. 
Both  men  and  women  drink  irequently  to  excess,  and  the 
children  are  allowed  to  grow  U])  without  instruction,  un- 
trained, and  exposed  to  the  evil  contamination  which 
surrounds  their  every  day  life.  At  Bulls  Bridge,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, the  ]5oint  at  which  the  cut  from  the  Thames  at 
Brentford  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  I  have 
been  informed  the  most  disgraceful  drunken  orgies  may 
frequently  be  witnessed.  And  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that, 
l)ad  as  the  condition  of  things  now  js,  it  is  in  many 
respects  better  than  it  was  some  few  years  ago. 

Few  of  the  barges  on  the  canal  are  owned  by  the  men 
who  navigate  them.  They  are  in  the  hands  either  of  the 
canal  company,  brick  manufacturers,  or  contractors.  Barge- 
men are  paid  either  fixed  wages  or  by  freight ;  the  latter  is 
the  more  general  practice.  18s.  a  week  is  the  recognised 
wages  for  a  bargeman,  with  the  privilege  of  using  the 
cabin  as  a  dwelling-house.  Men  paid  by  freight  will  pro- 
bably earn  more  than  this,  but  their  work  is  harder  and 
more  irregular.  Some  barge-owners  now  do  all  they  can 
to  discom-age  the  accommodation  of  women  and  children 
on  board  the  boats,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  practice  I  hear 
has  been  absolutely  forbidden. 

With  regard  to  measures  which  will  remedy  these  evils, 
I  confess  I  find  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any  proposal  which 
])romises  to  be  adequate  and  sufficient.  It  has  suggested 
itself  to  me,  however,  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  by 
insisting  that  all  canal  barges  used  as  dwelling-houses 


should  be  licensed  by  the  local  sanitary  authority  of  the 
flistrict  in  which  the  owner  resides.  Tliis  license  I  jiroiiose 
sliould  Ijcar  upon  it  the  maximum  number  of  persons  to 
be  allowed  to  sleep  on  board,  and  any  infringement  of  it 
should  involve  a  penalty. 

This,  at  all  events,  would  jirevent  such  scandalous  cases 
ot  ovcrerowding  as  frequently  occur  at  the  present  time, 
and  indirectly,  I  think,  would  have  an  important  influence 
m  promoting  elementary  instruction  among  the  children. 
A  limitation  being  \mt  upon  the  number  of  jjersons  to  be 
accommodated  in  a  caljin,  the  immediate  result  would  be 
to  send  many  families  at  once  ashore.  In  other  cases  the 
cluldren  of  school  age  would  probably  be  boarded  with 
friends  and  relations.  Thev  would  then  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  school  board,  and  their  attendance 
at  school  under  a  compulsory  byelaw  could  at  once  be 
enforced.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cabin 
accommodation  in  a  canal  liarge  forms  a  part  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  bargeman.  Were'the  effect  of  such  a  license 
as  I  have  suggested  to  be  to  reduce  the  value  of  this  con- 
sideration, there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  labour  market,  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
crease^ in  the  money  wages  ]jaicl  would  .at  once  be  given. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  cni'orcr- 
nient  of  such  a  regulation  as  I  have  suggested  would 
inflict  110  hardship  upon  the  bargeman  or  his  family. 

^11- — The  hours  of  attendance  in  retail  shops  iri  London 
and  in  the  larger  towns  of  my  district  vary  so  much  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  and  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
carried  on  that  I  find  it;  difficult  to  classify  them  and 
define  them  satisfactorily.  In  the  Metropolis  women  may 
be  found  in  attendance  on  customers  in  retail  places  of 
business  of  one  kind  or  another  at  almost  any  hour  in  the 
24  that  may  be  named  ;  but,  while  the  hours  of  labour  are 
so  irregular,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  only  in 
very  exce])tional  cases  that  they  are  so  continuous  and 
]jrolonged  as  to  impose  hardship  upon  the  employees  ;  and 
such  cases  most  frc(iuently  occur  in  taverns  and  refresh- 
ment houses  in  which  the  service  ])artakes  very  much  of  a 
domestic  character,  and  to  which  it  would  l3e  impracticable 
to  api)ly  such  restrictive  regulations  as  are  contained  in 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Regulation  Acts.  Indeed  to 
me  the  difficulties  in  enforcing  such  regulations  in  the 
case  of  retail  shops  of  any  kind  a])|)ear  insurnioun(;ab!e. 
To  enforce  a  uniform  hour  of  closing  in  any  speciai  liranch 
of  business  or  in  any  particular  locality  wliich  would  lie 
applicable  to  all  shop  employees,  men  and  women  alike, 
would  be  to  carry  legislative  interference  far  Ijeyond  any- 
thing hitherto  sanctioned  even  by  the  most  stringent  of 
the  Factory  Acts  ;  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  Ijy  every 
trader  and  shojjkeeper  with  whom  I  have  coiiverseil  on 
the  suliject  that  anything  short  of  a  uniform  closing  hour 
would  to  a  certainty  fail  to  secure  the  object  sought.  The 
compulsory  withdrawal  of  the  services  of  women,  young- 
persons,  and  children  would  have  the  effect  siin[)ly  of 
placing  a  disability  upon  them,  and  would  lead  to  endless 
evasions  and  difficulties. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  note  tlie  progress  wliich  has 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  curtailing  the  hours 
of  labour  in  retail  shops  by  voluntary  efforts.  The  following 
communication  which  I  have  received  from  the  manager 
of  a  large  and  popular  establishment  in  tlie  west  end  of 
London  will  illustrate  this. — He  says,  "  saleswomen  in  our 
"  establishment  commence  business  at  8.30  a.m.  all  the 
"  year  round,  and  they  leave  off  during  the  three  spring 
"  months  at  7  p.m.,  the  three  summer  months  at  8,  the 
"  tliree  autumn  months  at  7,  and  the  three  winter  months 
"  at  (i.3()  p.m.  We  always  close  on  Bank  holidays,  and  ou 
"  Saturdays  at  2  o'clock  all  the  year  round.  Our  sales- 
■'  women  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  given  to  them  every 
"  year  in  the  slack  season,  namely,  from  the  end  of  July 
"  till  the  middle  of  Septemlier,  and  if  they  wish  for  a 
"  longer  time  it  can  generally  be  arranged,  though  the 
"  extra  time  would  be  at  their  own  cost,  i.e.,  they  would 
"  not  be  jiaid  for  the  additional  days  beyond  fhe  fortnight 
"  which  is  given  to  them.  The  hours  of  attendances  are 
"  continually  changing  in  favour  of  our  assistants,  and  the 
"  jiresent  state  of  things  presents  a  favourable  contrast 
"  when  compared  with  that  which  prevailed  in  past  years. 
"  In  186(>  we  closed  at  9  o'clock  every  evening  ;  in  1867 
"  at  8  o'clock  and  at  6  on  Saturdays  ;  in  1868  at  8  o'clock 
"  in  summer,  7  in  winter,  and  2  o'clock  on  Saturdays  ;  in 
"  1875  at  8  o'clock  for  tliree  months,  at  7  for  six  months, 
"  at  6.30  for  three  months,  and  always  at  2  on  Saturdays." 


(26.) — From  Mr.  Srr.-lNsrECTOR  Lakeman. 

XI. — There  are  no  canals  in  this  district  save  one,  which 
unites  the  rivers  Chelmer  and  Colre,  whereon  barges  ply 
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TACXORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


with  lime  and  animal  manure  only.  I  am  informed  that 
men  only  are  employed  on  it. 

It  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  question  to  state 
that  women  and  children  of  11  years  old  and  upwards  are 
employed  upon  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  fishing  trade  of  the 
eastern  coast. 

Upon  the  Yare  and  Waveney  boats  are  worked  between 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft,  carrying  general 
cargoes ;  a  few  women  and  boys  are  employed  in  them. 

The  creeks  su])ply  a  means  of  livelihood  to  women  and 
young  boys  in  oyster  and  mussel  dredging,  fishing,  and 
in  taking  oS  cargoes  of  fish  from  the  larger  boats  at 
some  distance  from  shore.  I  refer  to  Barking,  Burnham, 
Wyvenhoe,  Brightlingsea,  Walton,  Aldboro',  Southwold, 
(the  three  last  are  not  creeks,  but  contribute  boys  to  the 
trade). 

In  the  extensive  fishing  ports  of  Lowestoft  and  Yar- 
mouth very  many  boys  are  employed,  no  women ;  they 
leave  other  industries  at  10  years  old  to  embark  on  the 
fishing  boats.  During  the  season,  from  September  to 
middle  of  December,  they  work  incessantly,  are  well  paid 
and  fed,  but  when  they  come  ashore,  exhibiting  a  fair 
amount  of  proficiency  in  the  depraved  education  received 
from  the  fishermen,  and  which  is  perpetuated  in  these 
ports.  Drinking,  smoking,  hard  swearing,  fighting  are 
their  qualifications.  During  eight  months  of  the  year 
these  boys  are  employed  by  brickmakers,  twine  spinners, 
ship  tackle  manufacturers,  sailmakers,  and  then  come 
under  the  su])ervision  of  the  sub-inspector  in  workshops. 
Schooling  is  not  thought  of.  scarcely  one  can  read,  and 
occupiers  ask  no  questions. 

So  antagonistic  to  the  unrestrained  life  of  a  fisher  boy 
are  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  that  I  find  it  most  difiicult 
to  carry  the  Workshop  Act  into  effect  amongst  them.  The 
instances  of  defiance  to  the  law  can  be  numerously  cited. 
And  manufacturers  under  the  Factory  and  W orkshop  Acts, 
who  employ  youthful  labour  consistently,  complain  that  the 
drain  upon  their  supply  of  half-timers  ought  not  to  be 
permitted. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  these  boys  work  on  shore,  but 
as  soon  as  they  become  useful  the  attraction  for  sea  life 
induces  them  to  relinquish  land  labour. 

The  question,  "  What  jn'ovision  might  be  made  for 
"  securing  the  attendance  at  school  of  such  children  "  is  a 
large  one,  and  very  difiicult  to  answer ;  for  under  any 
favourable  application  of  restriction  many  evasions  would 
follow,  for  it  seems  as  yet  that  the  people  of  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  Education 
Act  of  1870. 

If  a  law  were  passed  forbidding  such  employment  till  the 
age  of  14  years  children  could  find  employment  at  home  as 
half-timers  ;  it  is  not  that  lads  cannot  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  of  the  full  age  to  supply  the  fishing  boats,  but  it 
is  the  desire  of  fishermen  to  make  as  much  profit  as  they 
can  in  their  engagements. 

The  registration  of  names  of  each  young  person  by  the 
smack  owners  would  put  a  check  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
departure  or  arrival  of  the  boats ;  the  register  could  be 
tested,  but  this  would  entail  the  necessity  for  local  super- 
vision, an  idea  that  opens  up  another  question,  "  to  what 
"  effectual  extent,  can  the  numbers  of  workshops  be 
"  inspected  without  such  local  supervision  in  all  large 
"  places." 

Upon  this  I  am  not  required  to  dwell. 

XII. — In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the 
hours  of  labour  in  retail  shops,  I  addressed  50  letters  to 
the  principal  shopkeepers  in  my  district,  I  was  favoured 
with  replies  from  45,  who  are  engaged  in  the  drapery,  milli- 
nery, haberdashery,  fancy  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  and 
grocery  trades. 

The  hours  of  labour  here  are  from  7.30  to  8  p.m.,  8  to  8, 
and  8  to  7,  with  a  short  day  once  a  week  in  the  large  towns, 
work  ceasing  at  5  p.m.  On  Saturdays  the  shops  are  kept 
open  till  9,  10,  and  1 1  o'clock,  and  on  market  days  for  the 
same  time.  I  am  informed  that  the  occupiers  in  country 
villages  adopt  the  same  hours  as  those  of  the  nearest  town 
to  them. 

The  drapers  employ  females,  about  three  to  each  man. 
Grocers  employ  males,  some  being  youths ;  milliners  and 
haberdashers  employ  females.  Saunder's  who  work  the 
longest  hours  employ  men  and  apprentices. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  employment  and  treatment  of  females  in 
shops.  Even  since  the  agitation  upon  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
Bill,  occupiers  have  conceded  several  points  and  oppor- 
tunities for  out-door  exercise  given. 

Progress,  which  is  now  so  self-evident  in  almost  every 
phase  of  life,  has  steadily  been  asserting  itself  amongst  the 
fii'st  class  tradesmen,  so  that  shops  are  more  spacious  and 
better  ventilated. 

There  are  generally  to  be  found  in  large  towns  three 


classes  of  tradesmen  in  each  business.  The  first  class  man 
enjoys  the  favour  of  fixst  class  families,  he  opens  later  and 
closes  earlier  than  the  others.  The  second  class  man,  who 
seeks  for  ready  money  customers  amongst  the  class  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  a  good  article,  keeps  open  so  as  to  give 
customers  an  opportunity  of  shopping  after  6  p.m.  The 
third  class  man  catches  the  multitude,  who,  from  habit 
more  than  from  necessity,  will  not  shop  till  late  in  the 
evening. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  each  of  my  correspondents 
that  a  uniform  system  of  opening  and  closing  shops  in 
general  would  be  conducive  of  good  to  employers,  em- 
ployed, and  the  general  public  ;  but  that  any  steps  taken  to 
secure  this  end  in  shops  where  females  and  childi'en  are 
employed,  and  not  to  include  similar  trades  where  male 
labour  only  is  used,  would  be  a  great  injustice,  for  only 
upon  the  universal  application  of  a  system  could  the  con- 
templated benefits  be  secured. 

The  allowance  for  meals  is  not  sufficiently  long.  Break- 
fast time  is  generally  30  minutes,  dinner  ^0  minutes,  tea 
the  same.  This  evil  is  recognised  by  many  good  men,  but 
they  cannot  tell  how  to  prevent  it.  If  an  hour  were'  given 
to  each  person  for  dinner,  and  if  there  are  three  sets  in  a 
large  shop,  I  am  told  that  a  second  supply  of  food  would 
be  required,  extra  expense  in  preparing  it,  and  an  increase 
in  the  staff  of  domestics  absolutely  necessary. 

Upon  market  days  during  the  season  there  is  no  time 
for  dinner,  and  it  is  known  that  hands  are  borrowed  from 
one  town  by  another  for  reciprocal  advantages  upon  market 
days. 

The  services  of  women  and  young  persons  could  not  be 
withdrawn  before  the  closing  time  without  causing  hard- 
ship to  employers  and  customers. 

If  the  present  system  of  keeping  open  till  10  or  II 
o'clock  were  continued,  the  substitution  of  male  adult 
labour  would  lead  to  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
females  employed,  and  in  many  trades  a  male  adult  could 
not  act  where  female  clothing  and  such  like  are  sought  for. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
populations  would  admit  of  all  shojjping  being  done  within 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  i^.tn.,  because  even  amongst 
operatives  wages  are  paid  on  Fridays  or  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Work  ceases  at  2  or  3  p.m.,  and  in  factories  at  1  p.m. 
on  Saturdays,  so  that  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
have  in  a  measure  prepared  operatives  for  the  advantage  of 
having  daylight  to  see  what  they  are  purchasing. 

In  agricultural  towns  the  farm  labourers  and  cottagers 
come  in  about  2  or  3  p.m.,  tliey  wander  up  and  down  for 
hours,  visit  houses  for  refreshment  and  drink,  and  begin 
shopping  about  8  and  U  p.m. 

More  money  is  taken  in  the  third  class  houses  on  a 
market  day  or  Saturday  from  8  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  than  during 
the  day.  This  can  be  avoided.  It  is  well  known  that 
female  and  male  hands  are  often  unemployed  during  the 
day,  but  at  night  they  are  taxed  beyond  their  powers  of 
endurance. 

The  children  are  generally  errand  boys.  They  begin 
first  and  leave  off  last,  put  to  all  sorts  of  work,  and  of 
course  receive  no  education.  Here  is  a  good  cause  for 
complaint  by  many  occupiers  under  the  Workshop  Act, 
who  cannot  employ  a  child  for  more  than  65  hours-  a  day, 
and  must  send  him  to  school,  whilst  neighbours  work  these 
children  for  10  and  11  hours  a  day. 

I  will  quote  Cambridge,  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
Stratford,  Yarmouth,  Sudbury,  Beccles,  Halstead  as  evi- 
dences of  the  opinion  that  shorter  hours  are  desirable,  that 
time  might  be  curtailed  without  injury  or  inconvenience, 
but  that  such  a  change  cannot  be  effected  without  legisla- 
tion, that  if  all  shops  were  closed  for  half  a  day  once  a 
week  from  a  certain  hour  it  would  be  hailed  by  employers 
and  employed  as  a  great  advantage.  But  if  female  labour 
were  ^vithdrawn  before  the  closing  of  shops,  such  labour 
would  in  time  be  crippled. 

Selfishness  and  stubbornness  will  prevent  unity,  and 
notliing  short  of  legislative  interference  will  secure  what 
every  right-minded  employer  is  anxious  to  adopt. 

W.  Lakeman. 


(27). — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Osborn. 


XL— A  very  considerable  canal  traffic  passes  through 
the  towns  of  my  previous  and  present  districts,  and  from 
personal  observation  of  canal  boats  from  time  to  time  a 
good  number  of  women  and  children  would  appear  to  live 
in  them,  at  any  rate,  during  the  seasonable  months  of  the 
year ;  in  the  winter,  I  am  informed,  many  of  them  have 
fixed  homes,  generally  near  the  terminal  towns  between 
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which  the  boats  usually  run,  e.g.,  I  understand  the  families 
of  those  emjiloyed  in  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  mainly  winter  in  and  about  those  towns. 

Women  occasionally,  more  often  children,  are  to  be  seen 
assisting  at  the  locks,  steering,  or  driving,  but  I  do  not 
hear  of  them  being  in  the  receipt  of  wages  ;  they  seem  to 
assist  "pro  bono  familiari,"  and  to  be  specially  useful  in 
the  narrow  and  smaller  boats,  which  apparently  often  have 
only  one  man  aboard,  and  sometimes  travel  in  company. 

In  these  narrow  boats  the  accommodation  is  necessarily 
confined,  but  the  broad  barges  have  a  cabin  fore  and  aft, 
the  fore  cabin  assigned  to  the  captain,  or  as  the  married 
quarters. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the  Bridgewater  Trust  are,  I  am 
told,  usually  manned  by  three  men,  of  whom  only  the 
captain  is  permitted  to  take  his  family  on  Ijoard. 

The  coal-flats,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  somewhat  dirty 
abodes  at  the  best. 

In  these  districts  the  Staffordshire  barge  is  reputed  the 
roughest  of  his  genus,  but  the  boatmen  generally  are  by 
the  canal  authorities  accounted  to  have  a  considerable 
regard  for  the  law,  and  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
very  managealile  class. 

To  debar  the  children  entirely  from  their  canal  life  would 
seem  harsh  and  unnecessary  ;  they  naturally  pick  ujj  the 
habit  and  small  detail  of  their  futm-e  avocation,  and  in- 
sensibly acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way,  and  are  besides 
useful  to  their  parents  in  marketing,  &c.  dm-ing  short 
stoppages  at  places  when  the  time  of  the  man  is  taken  up 
with  loading  or  unloading  his  craft. 

Moreover,  it  v.'ould  seem  not  at  all  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  insure  from  these  children  a  certain  minimum  of  attend- 
ances, possibly  continuous,  at  school,  in  the  same  way  as 
from  the  agricultural  children,  allowing  tliem  exemption 
from  day  school  on  attaining  a  fi.xed  age  and  standard. 

This  might  be  done  by  a  special  addendum  to  the 
Education  Act. 

With  such  a  class  of  children  it  might  be  practicable, 
and  ol)viously  desirable  as  an  experiment,  to  require,  after 
tliis  "  full  time  "  stage,  attendances  or  attainments  at  a 
night  school ;  for,  in  truth,  to  arrest  by  some  means,  if  it 
be  possible,  the  usual  sure  fading  of  his  modicum  of  ele- 
mentary Ivnowledge  from  the  mind  of  the  average  "  full 
timer"  is  an  educational  problem  only  second  to  primary 
education  itself. 

The  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  children's  education 
should  be  with  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  with  the  edu- 
cational authority  to  enforce. 

It  might  be  desirable  the  boat-owner  should  be  respon- 
silile  in  the  first  instance  to  the  sanitary  authority  for  tlie 
state  of  his  boats,  as  far  as  the  living  cabins  are  concerned, 
also  for  overcrowding,  and  for  a  correct  Ust  of  the  persons 
authorized  by  him  to  be  on  each  boat,  and  for  the  proper 
educational  certificate  perliaps  of  any  children  onboard; 
but,  as  a  canal  path  gives  abundant  opportunity  for  evading 
restrictions,  all  subsequent  responsibility  should  rest  with 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

XII. — The  usual  hours  of  retail  shops  in  the  large  towns 
of  my  district  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  8  p.m.  and  9  p.m., 
and  on  market  nights  10  and  11  p.m.  and  m  some  instances 
later. 

In  Rochdale  a  very  large  proportion  of  sliops  are  closed 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 

That  the  number  of  hom-s  in  the  week  might  lie  eon- 
sideral)ly  curtailed  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  the  shops 
connected  with  the  co-ojierative  societies  ;  for  instance,  the 
shops  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  organizations,  are  closed  at  12  o'cloclc  on 
Tuesday  noons,  open  till  9.30  on  Friday  evening,  and  till 
10.30  on  Saturday. 

It  would  appear  practicable  to  allow  12  hours  work  per 
diem  for  women  and  children  and  young  persons  in  sliops, 
with  time  allowed  for  meals,  as  now  to  milliners,  &c., 
between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  with  one  or  two  hours  extra 
on  Saturday,  and  a  compulsory  hall-holiday  on  one  day  in 
the  week  in  compensation,  as  in  the  co-operative  shops. 

AVith  reference  to  this  I  observe  tliat  on  Saturdays  the 
last  trains  and  omnibuses  to  the  outlying  villages  leave  at 
8.30  or  9.30  p.m.,  whence  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  the 
village  population  who  market  in  town  are  or  can  be  on 
their  way  liome  by  that  time. 

An  almost  universal  desire  prevails  among  assistants 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  that  tlieir  hours  should  be 
shortened  ;  nor  do  I  think  employers  would  themselves 
object  to  earlier  and  defined  hours  were  all  alike  under  one 
regulation  ;  for  they  fairly  argue,  if  a  neighbour  keeps  open, 
they  must  do  likewise  in  self-defence,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
larger  shops  where  assistants  are  employed,  adult  males 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  an  employer  who  would 
retain  his  customers. 


In  fact  each  employer  would  desire  a  Curfew  Act  so  far 
as  his  own  tradefellows  are  concerned,  irrespective  of  their 
employing  assistance  or  not. 

In  making  regulations  for  shops  there  is  a  point  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  tliat  in  these  towns  the 
market  tolls  are  generally  let  for  periods  of  years,  and  the 
stalls  sub-let  to  the  retailers  by  the  toll-farmer. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  done  by  tliis  class  of  traders, 
who  comprises  dealers  in  small  wares,  clothes,  ready  made 
and  second  hand,  draperies,  fruit,  &c.,  is  on  the  market 
nights,  and  10.30  is,  I  Ijelieve,  the  limit  of  time.  Any 
enactment  of  a  general  nature  to  take  early  effect  would  of 
course  materially  alter  the  position  of  this  description  of 
traders,  unless  a  temporary  modification  was  inserted  to 
provide  for  their  case. 

A  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  any  law  on 
this  subject  generally  would  arise  from  the  facilities  of 
evasion,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  shops  the  assistants 
have  to  set  the  foods  in  order,  and  in  many  instances  sweep 
and  clean  after  the  shop  itself  is  closed."  Entry  is  then  a 
matter  of  time,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  information  by 
examination,  indeed  already  in  carrying  out  the  Workshops 
Act  apprentices  are  very  unwilling  to  make  any  statements 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  employers. 

E.  H.  OsBORN. 


(28.) — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Stkiedinger. 


XI.  — Large  numbers  of  women  and  children  are  in  the 
habit  of  living,  either  permanently  or  for  part  of  the  year, 
on  board  the  canal  boats  plying  ujion  the  several  canals  in 
my  district,  viz.,  the  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
Fazeley,  Ashton-de-la-Zouch,  Warwick,  and  Napton  Canals. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  women  or  children  are  regulai-ly 
employed,  for  wages,  upon  the  canals  in  my  district.  jVo 
cases  have  come  to  my  notice  of  women  or  children  living 
on  board  these  boats  who  do  not  form  part  of  the  boatman's 
family,  or  are  otherwise  closely  connected  with  him. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible,  at  the  present  time,  to  devise 
any  practicable  and  efficient  legislative  measures  Ijy  which 
the  attendance  at  school  of  those  children  could  be  secured. 

No  doubt,  those  children  grow  up  with  little  or  no 
education,  and  by  the  time  universal  elementary  education 
has  become  not  only  the  law  but  the  practice  tliroughout 
this  country  special  jirovisions  will  have  to  be  devised  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  section  of  the  population  so 
peculiarly  situated.  -Meanwhile,  I  cannot  refrain,  in  spite 
of  the  sensationalism  with  which  "  our  floating  popula- 
tion "  has  been  treated  of  late  by  a  few  well  intentioncd 
philanthropists,  to  record,  as  the  result  of  my  experience 
within  the  boundaries  of  my  district,  that  not  only  in 
])hysique,  but  in  morals  and  intellect  too,  the  much  abused 
canal  population  comjiares  favouralily  both  with  tlie  agri- 
cultural and  with  the  lower  stratum  of  the  manufacturing 
])opulatioii. 

XII.  — The  hours  of  labour  in  the  retail  shops  of  my 
district  are  widely  different,  according  to  the  nature  and 
class  of  the  individual  shops,  localities,  customers,  &c., 
and  other  circumstances.  The  great  majority  of  them,  both 
in  towns  and  country,  are  not  open  to  the  public  till  about 
f)  a.m.,  and  close  at  or  before  8  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  business  is  carried  on,  especially  in  the  cheaper 
shojis,  often  until  or  past  11  p.m.  In  many  shops  the 
attendants  are  required,  often  an  hour  or  more  j)reviously 
to  Ifie  actual  opening  of  the  shutters,  to  lay  out  the  goods 
and  make  other  necessary  ju'cparations.  Their  meals  have 
almost  invariably  to  be  taken  in  a  great  hurry.  In  the 
evening,  too,  after  the  shops  are  closed,  they  have  often 
to  spend  a  long  time  over  clearing  up,  settling  accounts, 
&c. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  do  not  consider  the  general 
lot  of  shop  assistants  such  a  hard  or  hopeless  one  as  to 
cry  out  for  parliamentary  intervention .  The  shop  assistants, 
as  a  class,  are,  or  ought  to  be  able,  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interests.  I  know  of  no  children  employed  in  retail 
shops,  unless  in  connexion  with  then-  own  homes.  Male 
assistants,  wherever  they  tried,  have  almost  invariably 
.succeeded,  without  endangering  the  good  understanding 
between  themselves  and  their  employers,  to  obtain  fair  con- 
cessions. As  to  female  assistants,  or  any  cases  where  the 
supply  of  hands  exceeds  the  demand  for  them.  Bills  may 
be  brought  in  and  Acts  passed,  and  yet  the  objects  of 
philnnthropic  solicitude  will  rather  wink  at  being  illegally 
employed  than  starve  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  Their's 
is  a  social  problem  which  no  single  Act  of  Parliament  is 

able  to  solve.  ,  • ,  , 

Moreover,  no  hard  and  fast  line  could  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  the  variety  of  conditions  in  which  the  different 
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retail  shops  are  placed;  for  instance,  at  Oxford,  however 
hard  the  work  of  shop  assistants  maybe  during  part  ot 
the  term  time,  there  is  a  period  of  about  five  months  every 
year  of  stagnation,  during  which  it  seems  to  me  every  one 
who  can  afford  it  is  welcome  to  any  number  or  lengtli  ot 
holidavs  The  same,  in  a  more  or  less  hnuted  degree,  may 
be  said  of  other  towns  which  boast  of  regular  "  seasons.  ^ 
A-ain,  in  the  needle  and  fish-hooii  district,  the  activuy  oi 
the  retail  shops,  or  their  dullness,  keeps  step  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  staple  trade.  In  the  coal  country  the 
shop  assistant  may  occasionally  have  to  work  for  long 
hours  :  during  periods  of  depression,  during  strikes,  lock- 
outs, or  other  convulsions,  he  is  idle.  ,  ,    ,  , 

As  illustrations  of  that  self-help  which  ought  to  be 
fostered  tenderly,  I  may  mention  that  here  in  Coventry 
the  drapers'  assistants  have  succeeded,  without  1  arliament 
or  government,  and  without  interruption  to  the  kindly 
feelin"-  between  themselves  and  their  masters,  to  fix  upon 

7  p  m"  as  the  closing  hour  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
upon  4  p  ni.  for  Thursdays,  reserving  later  hours,  ranging 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  for  Saturday  nights.  The  grocers  also, 
without  waiting  for  the  mischievous  intermiddhng  ot  out- 
siders have  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  to  close  every 
evening,  except  Saturdays,  at  7,  and  to  observe  over  and 
above  the  customary  local  holidays,  the  four  Bank  holi- 

'^'^Altogether,  I  should  bs  sorry  if  Parliament  were  to  con- 
sider it  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  place  any  restric- 
tions, however  slight,  upon  the  modes  of  employment  in 
retail  shops. 

(29.)— Fkom  Me.  Sub-Inspector  Bulleu. 

XL— As  regards  canal  boats,  I  cannot  find  that_ women 
or  children  are  employed  in  them  at  all  in  my  district. 

XII. — As  regards  the  opening  and  closing  of  retail  shops, 
tlie  hours  vary  a  little  in  the  different  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict; but  as  "a  general  rule  I  think  I  may  say  that  first- 
class  drapers  and  grocers  (which  are  the  leading  trades^, 
and  which  generally  regulate  the  others)  average  from  8 
to  8  in  the  summer  and  from  8  to  7  in  the  winter,  with 
one  night  in  the  week  (^generally  Saturday)  late,  and  some- 
times two. 

On  the  late  night  or  nights  they  average  from  9  to 
10  p.m. 

Most  of  them  have  an  early  closing  day,  when  they  shut 
about  5  p.m. 

The  second-class  drapers  and  grocers  in  the  back  streets 
arc  later;  they  often  average  from  8  a.m.  to  L)  p.m.,  and 
on  the  late  night  they  are  open  any  hours,  II  or  11.30  p.m. 
bein.ij:  by  no  means  an  unusual  hour  for  closing ;  but  these 
smaller  shopkeepers  do  not  as  a  rule  employ  many  assist- 
ants, mostly  their  own  families. 

I  enclose  a  paper  which  I  have  received  from  the  super- 
intendent of  police  at  Bridgwater,  and  which  I  think  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  hours  in  my  district. 

As  regards  the  hour  of  closing,  I  should  say  from  what  I 
have  myself  observed,  and  from  the  inquu-ies  I  have  made 
of  others  that  7  p  m.  all  the  year  round  would  be  a  very 
fair  time  to  fix,  i^rovided  one  night  in  the  week  is  allowed 
late  (and  one  night  I  should  say  early,  say  5  p.m.). 

I  may  add  that  the  shutting  of  shops  is  rather  delusive 
as  a  test  of  the  cessation  of  labour,  the  assistants  being  in 
many  cases  kept  for  at  least  an  hour  longer  putting  away 
the  things,  &c.  I  may  also  add  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  very  cruel  keeping  the  assistants  in  the  sho])s  from 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  without  any  means  of  sitting  down  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  (except  at  meals)  even  when  there 
are  no  customers  to  be  served.  The  excuse  given  is,  I 
believe,  that  it  is  unbusinesslike  for  the  assistants  to  be 
seen  sitting  down.  Many  of  them,  I  know,  feel  it  very 
much,  and  often  pull  out  a  draw  and  sit  on  it  sur- 
reptitiously. 

(Enclosure. ) 

Dear  Sir,  Bridgwater,  8th  Sept.  1873. 

Before  I  got  your  second  note,  I  had  asked  the 
inspector  of  police  to  give  me  the  times  of  closing  for  all 
the  shops  here,  and  as  he  has  sent  it  to  me,  I  may  as  well 
lend  it  to  you. 

I  have  been  making  more  inquiries  on  boys  on  the 
canal,  and,  except  that  I  find  several  younger  boys  are 
employed  than  my  first  informant  gave  me  to  understand, 
the  account  I  sent  you  is  correct;  but  the  boatmen  do 
employ  boys  as  young  as  10  drive  the  donkeys  by  the 
trip. 

Yours  very  truly, 
G.  F.  Buller,  Esq.,  William  T.  Holland. 

Exeter. 


Closini/  Time. 
*  Ist-class  drapers,  7  p.m.    Saturday,  8  p.m. 
2nd-class  drapers,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  10  to  II  p.m. 
Ist-class  grocers,  7  p.m.    Saturday,  9  to  10  )i.m. 
2nd-class  grocers,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  II  to  11,30  p.m. 
Baker  and  grocer,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  1 1  p.m. 
Confectioners,  10  p.m.    Saturday,  II  ji.m. 
Ironmongers,  7  and  8  p.m.    Saturday,  8  to  9  p.m. 
Jewellers,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  8  to  9  p.m. 
1st  and  2nd-class  stationers,  8  p.m. 
2nd-class  stationers.    Saturday,  10  p.m. 
Butchers,  9  p.m.    Saturday,  II  to  11.30. 
Eating-houses,  10  ji.m.    Saturdays,  11.30  ji.m. 
Fishmongers,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  II  p.m. 
Ist-class  hair  dressers,  8  p.m.    Saturday,  10  p.m. 
2nd-class  hair  dresser,  9  p.m.    Saturday,  II  and  12  p.m. 
7th  Sept.  1875.  Superintendent  Lear. 


(30). — From  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  J.  A.  Redgrave. 

XL — After  inquiry  at  several  points  in  my  district,  I 
find  no  ])ermanent  occupation  of  women  and  young 
persons  atloat. 

There  is  no  canal  life  worth  mentioning,  and  no  long 
journeys  are  performed. 

The  barges  plying  on  the  Medway,  between  London, 
Rochester,  and  Maidstone,  and  those  plying  as  far  as 
Tunbridge,  are  occupied  by  men  only,  most  owners  positively 
disallowing  the  carrying  of  women  and  children  on  board 
their  craft,  owing  to  the  liability  to  accident  and  delay 
caused  by  their  presence  on  board. 

All  these  men  have  houses  ashore  where  their  families 
live,  except  on  rare  occasions  in  the  summer  months  when 
the  latter  are  allowed  to  liave  a  trip  to  London  and  back. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  occupation  of  boats  by 
women  and  children  comes  under  notice,  is  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Wey  Navigation  and  Basingstoke  Canal  at  Wey- 
bridge,  where  boats  sometimes  arrive  from  the  canals  in 
Middlesex,  the  Midlands,  and  the  North. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  presence  of  wives  and 
children  on  board  the  regular  canal  boats  is  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  wages  paid  to  the  bargemen,  who  are  unable  to 
provide  houses  for  their  families,  and  a  properly  qualified 
mate  on  their  boats,  on  their  earnings. 

In  view  of  future  legislation  on  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  a  difliculty  that  arises  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Education  Act  among  the  children  of  bargemen  dwelling 
at  Maidstone.  The  secretary  to  the  school  board  at 
that  town  informed  me  that  the  constant  absence  of  the 
fathers  on  their  trips  rendered  the  jjrocess  of  summoning 
them  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  further  the 
local  bench  refused  to  consider  the  mothers  "  in  loco 
parentis"  during  such  absence  of  the  men. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  shows  that  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty  will  arise  in  coping  adequately  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  arise  in  framing  legislation  for  a  floating 
population. 

XII. — ^The  above  is  a  question  upon  which  no  really 
practicable  suggestions  have  reached  me,  and  upon  which, 
in  view  of  the  general  tendency  throughout  the  country 
towards  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labour,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  venture  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers  and  the 
public. 

There  are  so  many  different  classes  of  shops,  and  the 
necessities  of  different  neighbourhoods  are  so  various  that 
im^partial  legislation  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. This  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  fact  that  females 
and  apprentices  in  many  instances  are  subject  to  very  long 
hours,  but  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  provide  for  their 
exclusion  from  shops  after  a  certain  hour  under  present 
circumstances,  without  injuring  certain  classes  of  traders  to 
a  great  extent. 

The  incidence  of  such  legislation  would  be  chiefly  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  shops  and  their  customers,  and  although 
the  public  necessity  for  late  shopping  is  not  so  great  as 
represented,  yet  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  it 
can  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  all  small  shops 
tended  by  young  women,  very  often  relations  of  the  occu- 
piers, a  withdrawal  of  their  services  would  necessitate  the 
closing  of  the  shop  itself,  and  in  the  cases  of  persons 
unable  to  substitute  the  services  of  men,  a  great  injm-y 
would  be  inflicted. 

In  medium  class  shops,  where  perhaps  on  the  Saturday 
only  late  hours  are  kept,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  on  that 
evening  50  per  cent,  of  the  week's  income  is  taken,  the 
services  of  men  would  require  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  be 
substituted,  which  would  seriously  afl:'ect  the  employment 
of  a  very  large  number  of  women  throughout  the  country. 
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The  employment  is  one  in  which  fair,  and  in  many  in- 
stances good,  wages  are  paid  to  women,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  a  section  of  the  female  ])opulation 
to  throw  them  back  on  less  remunerative  industries.  Sales- 
women in  drapers',  &c.  shops  can  earn  25s.  a  week,  beside 
their  board  and  lodging  on  the  premises;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  employment  of  women  in  this  occupation 
is  largely  on  the  increase. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  public  convenience  would 
not  sufi'er  from  a  necessity  for  earlier  shopping  on  Satur- 
days. It  is  with  many  of  the  poorer  class  a  simple  habit 
to  shop  late,  and  this  often  extends  to  putting  off  the 
actual  purchase  of  their  necessaries  to  the  very  last  moment, 
and  with  the  last  shilling.  The  payment  of  wages  by  some 
firms  on  Friday,  and  even  on  Thursday,  has  not  diminished 
this  custom  to  any  great  extent  even  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhoods,  showing  that  where  the  necessity  for 
late  marketing  has  been  avoided,  the  habits  of  the  people 
concerned  have  not  undergone  much  change. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  great  ])ortion  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  in  the  service  of  people  who  cannot  pay 
wages  until  Saturday  evening,  and  for  these  there  is  a  clear 
necessity,  and  again  for  those  who  are  employed  in  shops 
themselves  until  Saturday  evening  some  provision  must  be 
made  to  enable  them  to  ])urchase  necessaries  before  the 
succeeding  Sunday.  Agricultural  labourers,  too,  who  in 
many  districts  do  not  receive  their  wages  until  towards  the 
evening  on  Saturday,  have  a  claim  for  consideration  in  the 
market  towns  they  frequent  for  their  weekly  purchases. 

Most  shops  now,  except  those  dependent  on  the  lower 
class  of  cvistomers,  close  as  soon  as  tliey  can  consistently 
with  the  claims  of  their  business,  their  hours  not  being 
much  in  excess  of  the  limit  that  legislation  would  provide, 
and  in  a  very  great  number  of  instances,  much  less. 

The  best  classes  of  shops  require  little  or  no  modification 
of  the  hours  of  their  saleswomen  and  apprentices,  their 
meal  hours  during  the  day  are  naturally  short,  but  tliat  is 
a  practice  that  extends  to  most  classes  of  retail  shops,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  the  same  absolute  necessity 
for  a  long  meal  hour  as  in  the  case  of  continuous  occu- 
pation at  a  handicraft,  when  a  certain  amount  of  rest  for 
the  body  is  necessary  for  digestion. 

It  is  clear  that  occujiiers  of  shops,  unlike  occupiers  of  work- 
rooms, can  have  no  possible  interest  in  keeping  their  premises 
open  except  from  necessity.  In  the  case  of  women  and  young 
persons  employed  at  a  handicraft  in  a  workshop,  continuous 
production  is  going  on  to  the  advantage  of  the  iiroprietor, 
but  in  the  case  of  salespeople,  the  actual  ])eriods  at  which  they 
are  ]iroductively  em]:)loyed  are  intermittent,  and  unless  the 
public  demand  for  their  services  is  going  on,  the  labour  of 
superintendence  and  the  cost  of  lighting  are  positively  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  proprietor. 

One  custom  that  obtains  in  sliops,  but  which'  could 
hardly  be  brought  under  legislative  interference,  is  that  of 
"  yoimg  peopb  behind  the  counter  "  not  being  allowed  to 
sit  down  during  their  service  in  the  shop,  which,  in  tlie 
case  of  delicate  young  jjeople,  must  be  very  mjurious,  and 
to  an  impartial  oi)server  appears  very  cruel. 

In  many  towns  and  villages  in  my  subdivision  an  attempt 
has  been  made  towards  the  early  closing  of  shops  on  some 
day  (luring  the  week  for  the  summer  months.  This  move- 
ment has  been  fairly  carried  out  in  some  places,  but  is 
generally  marred  by  the  lack  of  cohesion  of  some  indi- 
viduals. 

In  most  country  towns  one  day  of  the  week,  not  being 
Saturday,  might  easily  l)e  set  aside  as  a  half  holiday  for 
shop  emiployes  and  emplo.yers  at  4  or  5  p.m.  without 
injury  or  inconvenience  to  any  one,  provided  the  movement 
were  general  and  well  supported.  Few  proprietors  of  shops 
would  object  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  "  young  children  " 
in  shops  is  not  a  very  wide  one.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only 
occurs  where  the  family  constitute  the  occupants  of  the 
shop.  Young  boys  are  employed  as  errand  boys  and  until 
very  late  at  night,  but  such  employment  off  the  premises 
would  hardly  be  regulated  by  then-  withdrawal  from  the 
shop. 

The  hours  of  work  in  different  districts  vary  actually 
very  little. 

In  the  best  shops  the  saleswomen  commence  their  duties 
aljout  8. .'30  a.m.  and  continue  until  about  7  or  7-30  p.m. 
And  in  some  instances  earlier  on  either  Wednesdays  or 
Saturdays.  The  male  apprentices  work  somewhat  longer, 
commencing  about  7.31)  a.m.  and  finishing  their  duties 
about  8.30  p.m. 

In  some  establishments  the  young  women  are  avowed 
to  go  out  for  un  hour  after  breakfast,  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  salutary  arrangement. 

The  next  class  of  shops  keep  the  women  employed  from 
about  the  same  time  in  the  morning  until  8  or  8.30  p.m.  at 
night,  and  la  some  instances  until  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 


Even  in  this  class  there  are  proprietors  who  close  early  on 
some  day  in  the  week. 

The  lowest  class  close  later  all  the  week,  and  on  Saturdays 
often  not  until  12  midnight. 

A  jiroprietor  of  one  of  this  class  told  me  that  the  later 
he  kept  open  the  later  ])eople  came,  and  that  he  had  many 
weekly  customers  who  never  came  until  close  upon  closing 
time  at  midnight  on  Saturdays,  end  that  were  his  shop 
open  after  that  hour  they  would  postpone  their  visits 
accordingly. 

In  watering  places  the  olijection  to  the  early  closing  on 
Saturday  is  that  the  towns  would  present  an  uninviting 
appearance  to  the  visitors  and  friends  of  visitors  wlio  come 
down  on  that  day.  This  appears  fairly  reasonable,  and  I 
was  further  assured  by  tlie  proprietor  of  a  large  establish- 
rr.ent  at  Brighton  that  he  is  very  busy  up  to  5  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  owing  to  the  influx  of  fathers  and  husbands  on 
that  day  who  are  taken  out  to  buy  presents  and  look  round 
the  shojjs. 

On  the  other  hand  I  found  at  a  shop  of  a  good  class, 
which  I  visited  one  Saturday  afternoon,  m  a  neighbouring 
street,  that  only  15.9.  had  been  taken  during  the  day. 

This  helps  to  show  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these 
trades  in  an  impartial  manner. 

I  was  assured  by  a  large  draper  and  dressmaker  in  an 
important  county  town  that  everything  in  the  trade  was 
tending  so  fast  to  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
shoj)s,  that  legislation  would  hardly  hasten  the  consum- 
mation of  the  objects  in  vie\y.  In  this  I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  vouch,  but  it  shows  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feelmg  of  independence  and  self-reliance  gaining  ground 
among  those  employed  in  shops,  and  that  to  some  extent 
the  public  are  giving  way  to  the  advantage  of  this  class  of 
people. 

J.\SPER  A.  Redgr.we. 


(81.) — Fro:\i  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Blenkinsopp. 

XI. — Canal  boats  in,  black  cou.ntry — Three  lands. 

1 .  Ordinary  ope>n  boats  by  which  the  local  traffic  between 
Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Birmingham,  and  the  different 
works  is  carried  on.  These  are  generally  worked  by  two 
men,  or  one  man  with  a  boy  to  drive  the  horse ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  woman  steers.  The  men  engaged  in  these 
have"  houses  in  the  various  towns  and  villages,  and  their 
children  can  be  reached  by  school  boards  (if  they  are  sharp 
enough)  just  as  well  as  any  others. 

Occasionally,  however,  '  I  observe  a  small  boy  in  these 
])oats,  and  I  believe  children  are  sometimes  sent  to  work 
in  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  Factory  and  Yv'orkshops  Acts. 
Once  I  prosecuted  a  parent  for  allowing  his  child  to  work 
at  night  at  a  blast  furnace.  The  boy  was  then  sent  away 
in  the  canal  boat  and  was  drowned,  so  the  Factory  Act  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  a  boy's  death. 

2.  Fly  lioats.  These  have  cabini,  but  I  cannot  ascertain 
any  case  in  which  women  or  children  work  in  them.  They 
are  managed  by  four  men  to  each  boat,  and  go  long  distances 
with  comparatively  liglit  weights  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
railways. 

:i.  Ordinary  cabin  lioats.  I  have  inquired  as  fully  as  I 
can  respecting  these,  but  as  few  of  the  families  reside  or  lay 
U])  their  boats  long  m  black  country  proper,  in  comparison 
with  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stourbridge,  fuU 
information  will  proliably  be  obtained  from  the  sub-in- 
spectors in  those  places. 

A  few  instances  of  boats  visited  by  me. 

a.  Worked  by  an  unmarried  man,  who  cmploy_  wlia.t 
is  here  called  a  "  chap,"  i.e.  a  young  fellov/  from  17  to  22 
years  old,  to  help  him.  This  'man  considers  canal  lioats 
unfit  places  for  women  and  children  ;  if  married  would  not 
like  to  take  his  wife  with  him ;  thinks  some  boatmen  could 
afford  to  keep  a  home  for  their  families,  and  yet  employ  a 
"  chap"  to  M'ork  the  boat,  in  my  o])inion  this  is  very 
doubtful.  He  works  for  the  Shroi)shire  Union,  which  is  a 
canal  as  well  as  a  railway  company 

b  Worked  by  a  man  who  has  his  wife  and  tour  little  clnl- 
dren  on  board,  youngest  about  18  months  old.  None  of  the 
cliildren  go  to  school,  nor  can  they  read.  Had  come  up  from 
Ellesinei^;  Port,  eight  miles  from  Chester,  and  were  going 
to  "  lie  u])"  in  then-  boat  over  Sunday  at  Wolverhampton. 

c  Worked  by  old  man  and  his  wife.  Boat  is  their  own 
property,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  ton.  Carrying  stone 
from  Heywood,  near  Stafford,  for  building  a  new  church 

at  Old  Hill.  ,  .      .p         1    M   ■  , 

d  Worked  by  old  man,  his  wife,  and  their  grand- 
daughter, a  little  girl  of  10.  Child  knows  all  her  letters, 
but  cannot  put  them  together  into  the  simplest  words. 
Grandmother  says  she  has  tried  to  send  her  to  school  when 
they  have  been  laid  up  for  a  few  days  at  places  m  my 
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district  but  the  board  schoolmaster  would  not  have  her 
unless  she  came  regularly.  Grandmother  says  she  considers 
the  board  schoolmasters  are  far  too  strict  m  this  respect, 
or  she  would  send  the  child  as  often  as  possible,  bhe 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  are  now  any  other 
schools  but  board  schools.  These  people  rent  a  house  at 
Tipton,  but  only  use  it  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
baking  and  washing.  Had  been  at  Tipton  three  days,  but 
expected  to  start  the  next  day  for  Brentford,  and  remain 
there  a  week.  . 

e.  Worked  by  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  six  children. 
Thif3  man  has  now  gone  to  London,  taking  his  wife  and 
four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Two  boys  are  left 
at  Tipton  to  assist  two  men  (relatives)  m  working  their 
boats.  One  of  these  boys  is  off  to  the  North  ;  the  other 
expects  to  start  with  his  uncle  for  London  immediately. 
This  man  joins  with  two  others  in  renting  a  house,  but  they 
never  all  occupy  it  together,  and^  when  they  do  use  it,  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  baking,  &c. 

There  are,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  _  of  women 
and  children  engaged  in  canal  traffic  in  my  district,  but  the 
boats  in  which  they  live  seldom  "  He  up  "  long  in  the 
black  counti-y.  A  great  number  of  boats  come  up  from 
Worcester  and  Gloucester,  especially  to  the  brick  works  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  loaded  they  are  off  again.  I  believe 
a  good  many  lie  up  at  Stourbridge,  The  women  and 
clnldren  receive  no  v/ages  ;  the  man  takes  the  work,  and 
is  paid  so  much  a  ton,  or  so  much  for  the  voyage.  If 
unmarried,  he  employs  help;  if  married,  his  wife  and 
children  give  the  necessary  assistance.  I  do  not  think  this 
can  easily  be  remedied,  for  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the 
railways  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  traffic,  and  cut  the 
fi-eights  so  fine,  that  the  canaV  carriers  cannot  afPord  to  pay 
the  boatmen  sufficient  to  enable  the  latter  to  keep  houses, 
and  engage  male  assistance  for  the  boats.  Any  restrictions 
on  canal  boats  might  throw  all  the  traffic  into  the  hands  of 
the  railway  companies,  unless  a  sufficient 'number  of  un- 
married men  could  be  got  to  do  the  work,  which  is  very 
improbable. 

The  boat  therefore  is  the  real  home.  Even  when  there 
is  a  house,  it  is  frequently  shut  up  even  when  the  boat  is 
lying  at  the  place  where  the  house  is.  I  cannot  at  present 
see  any  mode  of  educating  the  canal  children,  except  by 
means  of  places  where  they  can  be  boarded.  I  at  one 
time  thought  there  might  be  small  floating  schools  here 
and  there  where  many  boats  usually  congregate,  but  I 
fear  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out.  For,  though  no 
doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  education  might  be  given, 
occasions  would  arise  when  the  children  must  be  boarded 
somewhere.  Kindergartens  would  be  the  best  plan,  the 
parents  paying  so  much  (say  a  shilling  a  child)  per  week. 

Retail  Shops. 

XIL — It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain   anything  very 
precise  about  retail  shops  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  black  country.    But  it  appears 
that  the  usual  hours  for  closing  are  8  or  9  on  the  five 
nights  in  the  week,  and  11  or  12  on  Saturday  night.  In 
Walsall  most  of  the  drapers  and  milliners,  &c.,  close  at 
4  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  when  all  the  hands  have  a  half  holi- 
day.   The  shops  which  appear  to  keep  open  latest  as  a 
rule  are  such  as  those  of    greengrocers   and  jirovision 
dealers,  and  in  these  females  are  not  extensively  employed 
unless  they  are  members  of  the  family.    In  some  obstinate 
cases  restrictions  might  lead  to  the  substitution  of  male 
for  female  .labour,  which  would  of  course  give  great  dis- 
satisfaction.    As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  shopkeepers 
themselves  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  early  closing,  pro- 
■\'ided  that  all  can  be  treated  alike.    Parliament,  however, 
has  never  yet  interfered  with  the  labour  of  adult  males, 
and  if  the  Jaw  extended  to  all  females,  even  members  of 
the  family,  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  a  shop  carried  on  by 
a  man  with  wife  ^and  daughters  or  nieces  had  to  be  closed 
early,  while  the  opposition  shop  close  by  carried  on  by 
male  labour  only,  might  keep  open.   Some  female  assistants 
in  retail  shops  are  employed  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  till  10  or  11  p.m.    The  worst  cases,  I  think, 
are  those  where  females  are  hired  partly  to  sew  and  partly 
to  serve  in  the  shop.    After  sewing  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  they  are  made  to  serve  till  late  in  the  shop,  and  thus 
get  or  not  and  very  rarely  a  holiday.    As  regards  the  hours 
at  which  shops  might  close.    I  feel  certain  that  8  is  late 
enough  on  the  five  days  in  the  week,  and  9  on  Saturdays. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  shopping  should  not'be 
done  by  those  hours;  but  as  long  as  a  shop  keeps  open  so 
long  will  some  one  be  found  who  puts  off  jmrchasing  till 
the  last  moment.    Retail  shops  in  this  repect  are  like  pubHc 
houses.    I  do  not  suppose  that  less  liquor  is  sold  now  than 
formerly,  though  the  hours  are  shortened.    So  would  it  be 
in  retail  shops  if  all  were  treated  alike. 


I  think  some  restriction  ought  to  be  put  on  female 
labour,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present  how  far 
(or  if  at  all)  this  would  do  away  with  such  labour.  The 
most  direct  plan  would  be  to  close  all  shops  at  a  certain 
hour,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  houses,  though  I  do 
not  say  this  is  a  possible  or  a  judicious  arrangement.  On 
the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
black  country,  which  of  course  differs  somewhat  from 
regular  towns,  that  restriction  on  female  labour  would 
eventually  lead  to  early  closing  in  general. 

G.  T.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 


(32). — From  Mk.  Sub-Inspector  Beadon. 


XI.  — There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  canals  in  my 
subdivisions  on  which  women  and  children  are  living  or 
employed  on  the  boats  now.  Were  there  not  I  can  see 
no  feasible  provisions  that  might  be  made  for  securing 
attendance  at  school,  so  long  as  such  living  and  employment 
were  allowed.  • 

XII.  — The  usual  hours*  of  labour,  i.e.,  opening  and  closing 
retail  shops  in  large  towns  in  my  subdivision,  are  from 
7  to  7-30  or  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
from  7-30  or  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  On  Saturdays  the  general 
hour  witli  the  better  class  is  9  p.m.,  in  some  cases  8. 
Among  the  lower  class  who  supply  chiefly  the  working 
classes  the  hours  are  longer  and  not  generally  regulated 
by  any  fixed  rule.  But  it  will,  I  think,  be  as  near  the  fact 
as  possible  to  say,  that  with  them  an  extra  hour  may  be 
added  through  the  week  nights  and  two  hours  on  Satur- 
days. In  some  towns  there  is  an  early  closing  day ;  gene- 
rally at  5  p.m.,  in  some  cases  at  4,  but,  as  a  rule,  where  this 
exists  it  applies  only  to  the  summer  months,  and  in  most 
places  to  the  drapery  and  clothing  establishments  only. 

N.B. — The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  drajieiy,  &c., 
and  I  may  say  that  in  grocery  and  provision  shops  the 
hours  are  usually  one  hour  later  in  each  class. 

After  a  general  inquiry  among  country  villages  I  gather 
that  the  usual  hours  are  about  the  same  as  the  lower  class 
of  shops  in  towns ;  opening  however  rather  earlier,  espe- 
cially in  summer  ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  in  villages  there 
is  no  rule  whatever. 

The  latest  hours  in  towns  among  the  lower  class  are  tiU 
10  or  10.30  p.m.  and  till  10.30  to  11.30  on  Saturdays. 

In  villages  the  same. 

There  is  some  time  spent  in  "  clearing  "  after  shops  are 
closed,  varying  very  much  according  to  the  trade.  The 
amount  of  business  done,  and  the  rule  of  the  house  which 
of  course  adds  to  the  hours  of  labour,  in  many  cases  very 
seriously. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  retail  em- 
ployers that  a  limit  of  8  p.m.  in  the  week,  and  9  on  Satur- 
days, would  cause  no  hardship  to  buyer  or  seller,  and  that 
these  hours  might  gradually  be  curtailed  as  the  public 
became  used  to  it,  and  in  this  I  fully  concur;  but  when 
asked  at  what  hour  I  consider  that  the  labour  of  women 
and  young  persons  might  be  made  to  cease  by  law,  without 
their  classes  of  labour  being  dispensed  with,  and  that  of 
adult  males  substituted,  my  distinct  answer  is,  that  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  limit  (likely  to  be  suggested) 
that  would  not  be  productive  of  this  disastrous  consequence, 
and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

From  the  time  that  I  commenced  the  duties  under  the 
Workshops  Act,  I  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  evident  anxiety  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and 
employed  in  retail  shops  for  compulsory  shortening  of 
hours;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  not 
one  employer  in  a  thousand  is  so  independent  of  the  trade 
done  by  his  competitors  as  to  enable  him  to  close  his  shop 
at  a  fixed  early  hour,  and  laugh  at  the  crumbs  which  they 
thereby  get  from  him,  I  have  a  striking  case  in  point 
at  this  moment.  A  very  large  retail  employer  has  for 
some  time  adopted  this  independent  course,  but  the  good 
example  which  he  hoped  would  be  followed  has  not  been 
so,  and  with  deep  regret  he  finds  himself  compelled  at  last  to 
revert  to  the  old  hours — those  of  his  neighbours.  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  shops  must  keep  open  if  their  compe- 
titors do,  but  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  employers  are 
quite  as  anxious  for  short  compulsory  hours  as  their  em- 
ployes ;  but  in  every  town  there  exists  a  greedy  antagonistic 
small  minority,  which  succeeds  in  frustrating  every  attempt 
to  effect  the  object  by  common  consent.  Where  customers 
go  and  buy,  and  are  tolerably  served,  they  are  apt  to  go 
again,  and  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  people  can- 
not aiford  to  see  even  a  minority  of  their  old  customers 
drifting  away.    Doubtless,  much  has  been  effected  by  the 

*  Garrison  and  naval  port  towns  are  exceptions  to  what  I  have  given 
as  "  usual "  hours. 
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force  of  public  opinion,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a  very  long 
time  before  the  matter  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  if  left  to 
that  force  only.  1  lia\'e  this  day  heard  several  bitter  com- 
plaints, one  for  example,  of  a  young  woman  who  is  engaged 
till  9  and  .''.30  p.m.  all  the  week,  and  till  11  p.m.  and  later 
on  Saturdays.  Is  it  any  wonder  there  is  a  cry  for  hel|) 
from  without  (strikes  would  avail  them  nothing),  for  what 
becomes  of  life  so  lived,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  ! 

Since,  however,  the  fact  of  having  to  collect  the  present 
information  has  caused  me  to  probe  more  deeply  the  real 
nature  of  their  expectations,  I  have  been  startled  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  the  intervention  of  the  law  as  to  the 
labour  of  v/omen  and  young  persons  akin  to  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts  that  is  looked  for  by  either  employers 
or  employed;  but  that  what  they  exjiect  and  hope  for  is 
a  law  akin  to  the  Licensing  Act,  whicli  shall  compel  a 
positive  closing  of  the  shop  at  a  stated  hour ;  and  very 
blank  are  the  looks  when  1  tell  them  that  no  law  is  ever 
likelv  in  my  opinion  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of  adult 
males,  &c.  "  "Then."  they  say,  "  you  must  not  legislate  for 
"  us  at  all."  The  employed  ask  for  a  positive  closing  because 
men  want  to  be  relieved,  as  well  as  women,  from  their 
present  slavery,  and  the  employers  ask  it  on  the  ground  of 
also  wishing  to  be  free  at  earlier  hours  and  of  competition 
in  various  shapes  staring  them  in  the  face.  For  instance, 
one  em])loyer  so  arranges  his  business  that  he  has  a  mi- 
nority of  females  or  young  persons,  he  will  simply  discharge 
them  and  keep  o])en  as  long  as  he  pleased  to  his  neighbours' 
loss  who 'happened  to  require  more  of  the  former  classes  of 
labour.  Then,  again,  some  either  employ  men  only  already, 
or,  what  is  very  common  in  country  towns,  employ  no 
extraneous  hands,  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  his  son,  doing 
it  all,  here  the  law  would  not  reach,  and  the  shop  could 
draw  custom  from  its  larger  neighbour  who  \v  as  obliged  to 
close  on  account  of  employing  protected  hands.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  legislature  (likely  to  be  suggested)  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  perplexing  results,  inasmuch  as  to  be  fair 
or  logical,  and  hence  to  be  satisfactory,  I  consider  it  would 
liave  to  compel  the  actual  closing  of  shops,  a  species  of 
legislation,  on  the  question  'of  hours  of  labour,  not  likely, 
I  imagine,  to  be  proposed  until  the  curfew  bell  and  its 
obligations  are  reinstated. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  branches  of  retail  trade  in 
which  females  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  among  those  who  are  disinclined  to  moderate 
hours,  efforts  would  be  made  to  narrow  that  necessity  to 
a  minimum,  and  that  wherever  possible  female  labour 
would  be  done  away  with  among  such  in  order  to  escape 
restrictions. 

On  looking  back  over  the  great  number  of  persons  with 
whom  I  have  entered  on  this  subject  during  the  past  three 
months,  I  can  state  that  in  no  instance  have  I  met  an 
employer  who,  for  a  moment,  contemplated  any  legislation 
that  would  not  postively  close  the  shop  at  a  named  hour. 
I  think  it  most  important  to  note  this  tone  of  public  feeling 
on  the  subject. 

I  know  of  no  towns  in  which  the  "  greedy  antagonistic 
minority  "  does  not  exist,  and  in  this  matter  such  minority 
must  have  its  way  and  obstruct  the  majority. 

Incidental  Remarks. 

Two  towns  stand  foremost  among  those  in  which  I  have 
inquired  as  examples  of  consistent  early  closing. 

1.  Bridport,  where  the  majority  close  at  7  p.m.  and  give 
a  weekly  half -holiday  at  4  p.m.  all  the  year  round,  with 
9  p.m.  Saturdays  for  drapers  and  10  p.m.  for  provisions. 

2.  Dorchester,  which  is  about  the  same  (but  without  the 
half-holiday  all  round). 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  moderate  country  towns 
something  can  be  done,  and  we  have  here  the  conditions 
of  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population,  and 
residents  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  watering  places  and 
garrison  and  naval  port  towns  are  examples  of  the  longest 
hours,  and  it  must  be  taken  that  the  two  last  named  at  all 
events  are  exceptions  to  what  I  have  given  us  the  "  usual  " 
hours. 

There  are  some  classes  of  places  which  would  seem  to 
me  entitled  to  modifications  in  case  of  legislation  taking 
place,  such  as  garrison  and  "  military  "  towns,  where  the 
question  of  competition  with  the  "  canteen  "  arises.  I  find 
that  in  garrison  towns  this  is  of  minor  importance,  but  in 
"  military"  towns,  such  as  Aldei'shot,  the  very  existence  of 
the  j)lace  depending  on  the  troops,  the  question  assumes 
more  important  dimensions,  competition  being  there  direct. 
It  is  a  matter  which  could  be  shnply  dealt  with,  of  course, 
but  is  one  which  I  think  should  be  kept  in  view. 

jN.B. — In  naval  ports  the  very  long  hours  kept  seem  to  me, 
so  far,  not  warranted  by  any  actual  necessity,  but  that  being 
tlie  result  of  loose  and  dilatory  habits  Ijegotten  by  the  class 


who  live  and  have  to  go  there,  they  would  be  the  better  for 
legal  check. 

In  watering  places  and  others  at  which  visitors,  and  more 
especially  large  inroads  of  excursionists,  are  liable  to  arrive 
at  all  hours,  a  real  necessity  seems  to  exist  (among  provi- 
sion trades). 

In  small  towns  and  villages  in  agricultural  counties  a 
real  necessity  exists  during  the  season  of  harvest,  hop- 
picking,  &c.,  &c.,  for  both  early  and  late  hours. 

Close  alongside  of  the  question  of  hours  of  female 
labour  in  retail  shops,  seem  to  me  the  questions  of  suffi- 
cient time  for  meals  and  rest,  and  the  provision  of  seats  for 
the  hands.  Of  these  two  the  latter  might  at  firs*  sight 
seem  trivial,  but  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  setting  aside  the  cruelty  of  making  a  female  stand  for 
from  10  to  15  hours  out  of  the  24,  the  practice  is  produc- 
tive of  physical  suffering,  and  the  most  distressing  and 
fatal  forms  of  disease  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  I  my 
way  I  would  legislate  ])romptly  on  it,  even  if  no  attemnt 
be  made  to  do  so  with  regard  to  hours. 

The  necessity  of  providing  seats  for  hands  would  be  met 
with  a  loud  response  of  "impossible"  from  employers,  and 
doubtless  a  good  deal  of  management  would  be  required  to 
regulate  the  use  of  them,  so  as  to  reduce  the  inconvenience 
to  a  minimum,  but  I  think  that  a  little  practical  common 
sense  would  soon  debase  plans  both  for  the  seats  and  their 
management  that  would  effect  this  object. 

That  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience 
attending  it,  ^here  cannot  be  a  doubt,  especially  at  first,  but 
when  that  small  amount  of  inconvenience  is  in  one  scale, 
and  the  refined  cruelty  of  making  a  woman  remain  standing 
during  all  the  long  hours  in  which  she  is  behind  the 
counter  is  in  the  other,  there  should,  I  think,  be  not  a 
moment's  hesitation  as  to  which  must  give  vv'ay. 

I  should  mention  that  I  have  details  of  each  place  at 
which  inquiries  have  been  made,  in  case  any  special 
information  should  be  required. 


(Signed) 


W.  H.  Beadon. 


(33.) — Feom  Mr.  Sub-In.spector  Rickards. 
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Colne,  15th  Oct.  1875. 

XI.  — Having  considered  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  the  children  on  canal  boats,  I  find  tliat  many  of  the 
people  on  these  boats  have  children  on  board  with  them, 
some  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school ;  but  this  is 
most  difficult  for  them  to  do  as  the  boat  is  rarely  sufliciently 
stationary  for  the  purpose.  I  was  told  by  one  man  that 
when  he  is  either  at  Hull  or  Leeds  for  more  than  a  day 
some  of  his  children  attend  school  on  payment  of  Id.  per 
day  each  child. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  how  to  reach  the 
children  in  these  boats  so  as  to  give  them  the  least  educa- 
tion ;  the  only  jdan  itself  to  me  is  the  employment  of  an 
earnest  painstaking  man  who  would  go  on  board  a  boat, 
say  at  (jloole,  and  travel  on  board  to  Leeds  or  Wakefield, 
sleeping  of  course  on  shore,  and  occupy  himself  during 
the  voyage  of  three  or  four  days  in  teaching  the  children 
on  board  the  rudiments  of  reading,  and  then  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  acquirement  of  more  knowledge  in 
after  life.  He  might  then  return  to  Goole  in  some  other 
vessel  repeating  the  same  work. 

XII.  — With  reference  to  the  hours  of  closing  the  retail 
milliner  and  drapers'  shops,  and  the  risk  of  substituting 
male  labour  for  that  of  females,  I  beg  to  say  that  after 
making  many  inquiries,  I  have  found  that  tlie_  most  re- 
spectable shops  are  closed  on  Saturday  from  4  to  6.  Some 
of  the  others  are  kept  open  to  t;  and  \),  and  even  a  few 
until  10 ;  but  many  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  hours 
of  closing  on  Saturdays  should  be  fixed  by  law,  say  for 
G  months  at  9,  and  afterwards  at  8.  All  tell  me  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  the  female  hands  so 
long  as  the  shops  are  kept  open. 


(34.)_From  Mr.  Assistant  Inspector  WnxirPER. 

XI.  Canals. — By  far  the  most  important  canal  navigations 
of  my  district  are  those  between  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of 
South  Staft'ordshire,  together  with  Birmingham.  The 
greater  part  of  the  other  navigations  is  either  gradually 
falhng  into  disuse,  or  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  presents 
but  little  subject  for  intiuiry.  Moreover,  the  sub-inspectors 
of  the  several  divisions  will,  within  the  given  time.^have 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  superior  to  my 
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own.  I  shall  therefore  restrict  my  observations  to  the 
navigations  named.  . 

Here  the  proportion  of  boats  to  mileage  is,  1  am  told, 
about  one  boat  per  mile  of  navigation  in  use,  and  as  the 
canals  are  roughly  estimated  at  about  150  miles  m  length, 
the  number  of  boats  will  therefore  also  be  about  150.  If  I 
exclude  "  barges,"  which  are  worked,  say  by  five  men,  the 
crew  of  each  boat  will  usually  consist  of  two  men,  or  of  a 
man  and  a  boy,  i.e.,  of  the  captain  (be  he  boat  owner 
or  merely  hired  servant,  of  a  company)  himself,  and  his 
assistant'.    So  far,  there  is  not  much  room  for  harm. 

But  in  the  poorer  class  of  boats,  which  hail  from  certain 
places,  the  captain,  if  married,  not  unfrequently  substitutes 
his  wife  for  the  assistant,  with  the  addition  of  ;i  boy  of  then- 
own,  if  they  have  one  old  enough ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases 
that'  the  evils  arise  with  which  we  ha\'e  to  deal.  Though 
the  real  "  effective  "  of  the  crew  may  be  hmited  as  above, 
yet  if  the  married  couple  have  several  children,  they  are 
brought  on  board,  and  the  result  may  be,  as  I  have  been 
told  ni  one  instance,  nine  people  of  both  sexes  live  and 
sleep  in  a  cabin  but  a  few  feet  square.  Indeed,  the  largest 
cabins  are  not  more  than  8  feet  by  7  feet. 

Such  a  state  of  things  at  once  suggests  evils  both  sani- 
tary and  moral,  while  the  migratory  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment superadds  educational  difiiculties. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions involved  are  far  from  being  as  bad  as  inight  be 
supposed.  The  out-of-door  life,  the  currents  of  air,  which 
whether  the  Inmates  like  them  or  not,  ventilate  the  smallest 
cabins,  and  the  ample,  if  rough,  diet  seem  to  render  the 
floating  population  hardy  and  robust. 

Of  their  moral  condition  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
too  iU.  On  this  head  details  enough  have  already  been 
given  by  others.  I  will  only  say,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  just  described,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

Nor  is  the  educational  destitution  less  serious ;  for  the 
problem  is  how  to  get  hold  of  children,  who  are  almost 
constantly  on  the  move.  I  have  inquired  much  whether 
any  considerable  proportion  could  be  said  to  be  stationary 
even  at  intervals,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  it  was ;  cer- 
tainly not  long  enough  for  any  useful  schooling.  The 
boats  are  probably  not  one  third  of  the  year  at  rest,  and 
this  not  at  one  spell. 

To  meet  these  evils  I  can,  after  lengthened  consideration, 
see  nothing  short  of  the  prohibition  of  all  females  and  of 
males  under  13  years  of  age  from  sleeping  on  board.  This 
would  of  course  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  present  want  of  sleeping  accommodation,  &c., 
while  the  fact  of  the  children  having  a  fixed  residence  would 
bring  them  within  reach  of  education.  I  will  see  how  such 
an  enactment  v/ould  effect  those  concerned. 

Firstly,  lodging,  other,  than  the  boat,  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  the  family.  But  I  am  told  that  more  than 
three  fourths  of  those  who  now  bring  their  families  on 
board  have  homes  on  dry  land.  This  necessity  would 
therefore  not  have  an  extensive  appHcation. 

Secondly,  the  food,  &c.  of  the  family  when  at  home  and 
separate  from  the  father  would  no  doubt  cost  somewhat 
more  than  if  they  were  li\dng  together.  But  then  some  of 
its  members  might  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  able  to 
earn  something  at  home,  and  these  earnings  would  be  a 
set-off  against  the  increased  expenditure. 

Thirdly  (and  this  seems  the  chief  difficulty),  the  father 
would  have  to  pay  an  assistant  to  perform  that  boat  labour 
which  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  by  some  of  the  family. 
If  we  put  his  wages  at  30s.  per  week,  which  is  said  to  be 
about  the  average,  there  v.'ould  not  be  much  left  for  himself 
after  the  payment  of  the  assistant  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  donkey. 

The  upshot  would  be  that  the  employer  would  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  captain,  and  by  the  employer  I 
mean  the  company  or  firm  under  which  the  captain  gets 
his  living,  either  as  boat  owner  or  servant. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  seriously 
prejudice  canal  interests' and  property;  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  on  board  the  boats  running  from 
many  of  the  stations,  the  famihes  are  never  taken  at  all ; 
I  think  if  those  interested  might  fairly  be  asked  to  accept 
the  inconvenience  in  consideration  of  the  evils  it  would 
remedy. 

In  case,  however,  the  suggested  prohibition  should  be 
thought  oppressive,  I  will  add  a  plan  for  meeting  the  edu- 
cational difficulties,  at  all  events,  using  the  words  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  great  experience  in  canal  matters.  This 
gentleman  writes  : — 

"They  (the  children)  are  to  some  slight  extent  looked 
after  by  the  various  rehgious  denominations,  but  as  any 
successes  obtained  among  them  would  be  very  uncertain  and 
quite  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  no  great  amount  of 
zeal  is  lavished  upon  them.  Perhaps  by  a  little  judicious 
management  denominational  susceptibilities  might  be  made 


useful  here.  If  a  periodical  examination  of  all  boat  chil- 
dren were  compulsory,  and  the  results  were  published, 
together  v/itli  a  statement  of  the  denomination  to  which 
the  parents  ostensibly  belonged,  a  vigorous  effort  would 
speedily  be  made  by  all  to  wipe  out  the  stain  indvidiually 
attaching  to  them." 

XII.  Retail  trades. — With  reference  to  a  limitation  of  the 
labour  of  persons  employed  in  retail  shops,  I  am  unable  to 
modify  the  views  expressed  in  my  written  answers.  I  con- 
sider legislation  to  be  undesirable,  and  I  think  that  any 
curtailment  of  hours  should  result  from  the  gradual  and 
unaided  action  of  public  opinion. 


(3o.) — From  Mr,  Sub-Inspector  Gould. 
Sub-division  of  Sheffield. 

XI.  The  principal  canal  system  in  this  sub-division  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "The  River  Dun  Na^'igation,"  it 
comprises  the  water-way  from  Sheffield  to  Hull,  Gains- 
borough, &c.,  via  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  Thorne,  Crowle, 
and  Keadly-on-Trent,  with  branches  to  Barnsley,  and  the 
South  Yorkshire  coal  districts.  The  main  channel  from 
Sheffield  to  Keadly,  where  the  tidal  water  is  gained,  is 
probably  43  miles  in  length. 

It  is  computed  that  not  less  than  600  barges,  of  from  55 
to  80  tons  burden  each,  are  engaged,  at  any  one  given  time, 
in  the  carrying  trade  on  this  navigation  ;  the  total  number 
on  the  system,  being  of  course  very  much  larger. 

These  GOO  barges  may  be  roughly  sub-divided  into  three 
classes  : — 

(I.)  Those  which  are  worked  by  men  alone. 

(2.)  Those  which  are  worked  by  men  who  have  cottages 
on  shore,  but  who  take  their  wives  and  families  with  them 
during  the  "  trip." 

(3.)  Those  on  board  of  which  the  boatmen  and  their 
families  live  altogether,  having  no  domicile  on  land. 

Taking  the  estimate  given  by  a  com])etent  authority,  the 
canal  manager  of  the  district,  it  is  ]irobable  that  these  (1) 
may  consist  of  GOO  barges,  and  that  the  remainder,  or  41)0, 
may  be  comprised  in  classes  (2)  and  (3). 

I  have  beien  unable  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  numbers  in  class  (3)  taken  separately,  viz.,  the  number 
of  barges  which  are  the  only  homes  of  the  boatmen  and 
their  families,  it  might  perhaps  be  jilaced  at  ^  of  the  400, 
or,  say,  GO  in  all. 

The  children  of  the  boatmen  in  class  (1)  have  naturally 
the  same  facilities  for  education  afforded  them,  as  those 
which  are  supplied  to  other  children  in  their  respective 
villages,  but  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  tends  to  show  that  the  children  of  the  400  families, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  induded  in  classes  (2)  and  (3), 
receive  no  kind  of  regular  eclucation  whatever. 

The  "  trips  "  from  Sheffield  to  Hull,  &c.  occupy  some- 
times a  considerable  time,  and  it  appears  that  when  a  barge 
remains  for  a  few  days,  from  one  cause  or  another,  at  any 
point  on  the  line  of  route,  the  children  will  not  unfrequently 
be  sent  with  a  penny  to  ask  the  nearest  schoolmaster  for  a 
day's  schooling. 

This  "occasional  "  teaching,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  the 
only  education  of  any  kind  which  this  section  of  the  water 
population  ever  receive. 

The  boatman  derives  great  benefit  from  the  fact  of  his 
family  being  on  board.  The  wife  divides  her  time  alter- 
nately between  the  domestic  duties,  and  those  which 
ap2)ertain  to  the  navigation  of  the  barge.  She  will  at  one 
moment  be  engaged  in  nursing  the  last  born  of  her 
children,  and  at  the  next  will  be  opening  the  sluices  of  a 
lock-gate,  steering,  &c.,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
a  paid  help  for  her  husband.  The  children,  too,  as  soon 
as  they  can  do  anything  at  all,  become  useful  in  a  variety 
of  small  ways.  I  am  told  that  the  barges  which  take  the 
long  "  trips  "  are  generally  manned  by  respectable,  well- 
conducted  people.  The  women  in  most  instances  being 
the  lawful  spouses  of  the  captains,  who  may  be  part  owners 
of  their  respective  craft.  The  size,  too,  of  the  boats, 
(which  have  an  average  of  considerably  more  than  60  tons 
burden  apiece)  would  seem  to  show  that  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding, &c.  cannot  be  especially  prominent  in  this  par- 
ticular district  (although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
character  of  the  women  who  accompany  the  boatmen  on 
the  "  short  journey "  barges,  among  the  collieries  near 
Sheffield,  &c.,  will,  from  all  accounts,  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  their  long  "trip"  sisters).  I  think 
that  great  hardship  would  undoubtedly  be  inflicted  on  the 
water  population  in  this  locality  if  females  and  children 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  live  on  board  under  any  circum- 
stances. Such  legislation  might  be  desirable  in  many 
ways,  but  it  would  entirely  revolutionize  the  carrying 
trade  under  notice,  and  should  in  any  case,  I  think,  be 
gradual.    Less  difficulty,  however,  would  be  experienced 
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in  insisting  on  a  certain  number  of  school  attendances  from 
every  child  afloat  under  the  afje,  say,  of  13  years.  The 
fact  tliat  the  majority  of  the  boatmen  have  cottages  on 
shore  would  facilitate  this  requirement,  and  those  who  liad 
not,  if  witli  wives  and  families,  would  soon  Ije  compelled 
cither  to  set  up  some  sort  of  hal)itation  on  laud,  or  to  see 
themselves  fjradually  eliminated  from  the  guild. 

The  barge  owner  should,  I  think,  in  all  cases  be  made 
to  share  the  responsibihty  with  the  actual  parent  of  the 
child. 

XII.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  legislative  interfe- 
rence with  the  hours  of  females  employed  solely  as  sales- 
women in  retail  shops,  is,  at  present,  at  all  events  both 
imdesirable  and  uncalled  for. 


(36.) — From  Mu.  Sub-Inspector  Faussett. 

Bristol,  Dec.  20,  1875. 
XI.  There  is  in  this  district  but  a  very  small  canal  popu- 
lation. I  found  that  it  was  only  at  Gloucester  that  I  could 
procure  any  useful  information  on  the  subject,  for  there  is 
the  terminus  of  the  canal  which  runs  thence  northwards  to 
Birmingham  and  the  Black  Country,  Only  a  few  miles 
of  this  canal  is  in  the  Bristol  sub-district.  On  seeking 
information  from  the  secretary  of  the  company  at  Glouces- 
ter, I  learned  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  company 
at  Birmhigham,  and  having  a  large  experience  with  the 
subject  of  the  canal  population,  had  been  requested  to  sup- 
ply information  for  the  use  of  Ihe  assistant  inspector  of 
the  district.  Details  and  statistics  have  no  doubt  been 
supplied  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Whymper,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  not  ti'ouble  you  with  a  lengthened  reply  on 
the  subject. 


The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  retail  shoj^s  are,  on  the 
first  live  days  of  the  week,  generally  speaking,  from  aliout 
8  m  the  morning  till  about  7  in  the  evening.  On 
Saturdays,  in  the  better  quarters  of  the  large "  towns, 
shops  were  female  assistants  are  employed  are  cl(!sed  at  4 
or  5  in  the  afternoon,  while  in  the  poorer  part?  and  in 
smaller  towns  generally  the  hours  are  extended  to  11,  half- 
past  11  and  even  12  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  in  the  former 
that  female  assistants  are  principally  employed ;  in  the 
latter  their  number  is  comparatively  small,  the  establish- 
ments being  on  a  small  scale  and  the  business,  in  many 
cases,  attended  to  by  the  proprietor  and  his  wife  withou't 
assistance. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  compulsory  with- 
drawal of  female  assistance  would  not,  on  the  whole, 
act  in  any  way  injuriously.  There  are,  of  course,  instances 
of  considerable  numbers  of  assistants  being  employed  in 
shojjs  where  late  hours  are  the  rule,  but  I  do'not  aiiprehend 
that  their  withdrawal  at  a  given  hour  earlier  than  at  pre- 
sent would  cause  any  hardship  to  either  shopkeepers  or 
customers,  nor  lead  to  the  substitution  of  the  services  of 
men.  I  think  that  it  would  tend  rather  to  the  closing  of 
such  shops  at  the  hour  named.  This  hour  might  be,""  on 
Saturdays  7  or  8  o'clock ;  allowing,  now  that  wages  are 
paid,  almost  invariably,  by  mid-day,  ample  time  to  the 
working  classes  for  their  shojiping.  'l  anr  also  of  opinion 
that  on  one  day  of  the  week,  not  necessarily  Saturday,  tlie 
services  of  female  shop  assistants  should  be  disi)ensed  with  at 
some  hour  in  the  afternoon,  not  later  than  4  o'clock.  Such 
day  to  be  a  fixed  day  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

G.  T.  Godfrey  Faussett. 


FURTHER  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


a.  Question  1. 

In  view  of  the  evasion  of  the  Act  of  1871  hj  tile  works 
m.anufacturing  ordinary  rough  tiles  and  bricks,  ljut  claiming 
to  employ  girls  under  IG  as  being  under  the  Act  of  \SM 
on  account  of  some  tiles  glazed  by  a  chemical  process, 
would  there  be  any  hardship  inflicted  on  ihe  manufacturer 
were  he  only  exempted  from  the  Act  of  1871,  in  the  event 
of  his  making  no  rough  bricks,  &c.,  for  sale.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  must  place  ordinary  bricks  unbaked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  and  that  it  would  cause  him  a  serious  loss  if  he 
could  not  sell  them  when  burnt  ? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Baker. 

If  you  will  read  the  inclosed  letters  dated  Aufj/wst  7,  1872. 
You  will  see  that  by  a  decision  of  the  late  Home  Secretary, 
a  tilery  was  to  be  placed  under  the  Act  of  1874  by  reason 
of  its  tiles  being  stated  to  be  "  ornamental  tiles."  But  this 
decision  was  reversed  on  evidence  in  a  subsequent  case,  dated 
December  1872,  when  the  same  kind  of  tilery  was  declared 
to  be  under  the  Act  of  1871,  ihe  manufacturer  refusiiir/  to  he 
put  under  the  Act  of  1864.  My  opinion  is  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  no  hardship  whate-\'er  if  the  tile  makers  as  a 
body  were  to  be  made  to  carry  out  the  last  decision,  without 
reference  to  the  unbaked  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Redgrave. 

I  have  had  no  instance  of  the  evasion  here  described. 

But  I  think  the  exemptitm  of  In'ick  making  when  not  for 
sale  would  be  hardly  justifiable.  The  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation is  that  which  should  guide  us  in  ap])ortioning  the 
extent  of  restriction  upon  those  who  work  in  the  occu- 
pation. 

If  a  manufacturer  claims  to  be  exempt  from  the  Act  of 
1871,  \>J  reason  of  his  being  within  the  provision  of  the  Act 
18()4,  such  exemption  must  be  allowed,  but  he  is  not  hy 
such  exemption  allowed  to  employ  females  under  16  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  because  the  words  of  the  Act  pro- 
hibit the  emjjloyment  of  females  rmder  16,  not  in  a  brick 
factory  or  earthenware  factory  within  the  boundary  of  Vi'hich 
bricks  are  made,  but  "  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  "  where- 
ever  that  manufacture  may  be  carried  on.  If  therefore  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  females  under  16  be 
attached  to  the  "  manufacture"  as  in  the  Act  of  1871,  and 
not  to  the  building  or  place,  I  think  a  manufacturer  of 
ornamental  tiles  might  still  employ  the  younger  girls  upon 
1. 


that  occupation,  while  he  would  be  prohibited  from  em- 
liloying  them  in  the  heavier  work,  viz.,  that  of  making 
bricks. 

h.  Question  2. 

It  is  proposed  to  [n'ohibit  the  employment  of  boys  under 
V-i  years  of  age  carrying  wet  clay. 

011  the  other  hand,  it  appears  unobjectionable  for  a  lioy 
to  carry  the  clay  already  cut  off  by  machine  or  liand  fur 
one  l)rick  to  the  moulder. 

Would  it  be  sufficient  and  intelligible  to  say  that  no  such 
boy  employed  in  brick  making  shall  carry  wet  clay  in  bulk, 
and  would  it  be  possible  to  enforce  such  a  restriction  ? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Baker. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  ])ossible  to  enforce  snob  a  restric- 
tion. The  word  bulk  means  any  quantity,  whether  ;is  a 
whole  or  in  ])arts. 

I  enclose  the  [ihoto'  of  a  boy  carrying  wet  clay  from  tlie 
])ug  mill  to  the  moulding  board,  in  addition  to  which  he 
has  to  balance  part  on  his  head,  and  often  to  carry  the 
residue  in  his  arms. 

My  opinion  is  that  buys  under  14  should  be  proliibited 
carrying  wet  clay  to  the  moulding  board  in  bulk  over  a 
certain  weight  or  quantity.  Say  14  lbs.,  or  the  bulk  of  tliat 
which  might  be  so  cut  off  as  it  leaves  the  pug  mill. 

Answer  by'  Mr.  Redgrave, 

I  see  considerable  difficulty  in  pro\nding  against  such  an 
employment. 

The  object  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  boys  being  forced  to 
carry  heavy  weights. 

Boys  are  obliged  to  carry  heavy  weights  in  an  immense 
number  of  occui)ations,  frequently  in  cotton,  worsted,  and 
flax  factories. 

I  consider  the  •■  wedging  "  of  clay  much  more  heavy  work 
than  that  of  carrying  wet  clay. 

I  think  the  word  "  bulk  "  is  not  sufficiently  definite. 

It  v/ould  be  more  simple  to  prohibit  children  from 
carrying  more  than  a  specified  weight,  but  in  either  case  it 
would  he  next  to  impossible  to  prove  an  evasion  of  the 
enactment,  in  fact,  an  enactment  upon  the  question  «-ould 
be  a  dead  letter. 

The  liyhteiwHi  of  labour  in  tlse  earthenware  manufactui-e, 
whether  of  pottery  or  bricks,  must  be  sought  iu  the  intro- 
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duction  of  machinery.  This  is  gi-adually  but  surely  in- 
creasing, and  at  no  distant  date  I  think  the  wedging  and 
carrying  of  clay  will  be  done  away  with  altogether. 

c.  Question  3. 

It  has  been  stated  by  official  witnesses  and  others,  that 
the  saltworks  are  very  unsuitable  for  women,  and  that  Mr. 
Corbett  near  Droitwich  has  accordingly  excluded  them  from 
his  works.  The  Commissioners  do  not  think  the  case  to 
justify  such  a  prohibition  by  law,  but  they  wish  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  whether  the  salt  works  should 
not  be  closed  to  girls  of  16  like  brickworks? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Baker. 

If  you  will  refer  to  my  report  for  the  31st  of  October 
1873,  p.  126,  you  will  see  what  I  have  said  about  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  salt  works ;  also  what  Mr.  Bradley's 
hopes  were  of  this  work  at  Droitwich.  I  have  since  had 
the  Droitwich  manager  before  the  justices,  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  for  again  allowing  women  to  work  in  the 

night.  .  . 

Nothing  would  induce  me  to  sanction  the  employment  of 
females  of  any  age  in  saltworks.  The  labour  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  them.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Corbett  can  exclude 
them  why  should  not  the  Droitwich  manager  do  the 
same. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Redgrave. 

I  am  not  acquainted  practically  with  the  manner  in  which 
females  are  employed  in  these  works. 

I  assume  two  propositions  will  be  admitted.  The  labour 
of  females  should  not  be  restricted,  except  upon  sufficient 
and  patent  grounds.  The  labour  of  females  should  not  be 
permitted  upon  work  unsuited  to  their  sex,  or  injurious  to 
their  health.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  occupation  of 
women  in  salt  works,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  one  in 
which  it  is  desirable  they  should  continue. 

Women  are  altogether  prohibited  fi'om  working  in 
mines. 

Females  under  16  are  altogether  prohibited  from  making 
bricks. 

This  latter  restriction  was  enacted,  not  because  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  women  above  16  should  make  bricks, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient  and  would  in  many  instances 
have  been  unjust  to  throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of 
women  who  could  not  take  up  another  occiipation,  and 
because  by  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  females 
under  16  it  would  prevent  the  rearing  of  another  genera- 
tion of  females  in  brick  making,  and  eventually,  as  the 
present  race  of  female  brick  makers  died  out,  there  would 
jje  no  more  female  brick  makers  at  all. 

With  this  view,  as  applied  to  salt  works,  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  restrict  the  employment  of  females  to  those 
above  16  years  of  age. 

d.  Silvering  Mirrors  by  the  Mercurial  Process. 
[For  answer  hy  Mr.  Baker,  see  Appendix  D  (73  .•). 
Answer  by  Mr.  Redgrave. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  young  persons  or  females  are 
employed  in  this  industry. 

The  occupation  entails  serious  consequences  upon  the 
men  employed  in  it,  but  not  as  great  as  those  which  are 
suffered  by  persons  employed  in  some  other  occupations ; 
for  instance  in  white  lead  works,  or  in  mill  stone  cutting. 

In  the  silvering  by  the  mercurial  process  evils  arise  from 
inhalation  and  contact. 

The  mercury  is  first  covered  with  whiting  made  hot,  and 


there  is  always  a  quantity  of  dust  arising  from  it  whenever 
stirred. 

The  process  of  silvering  is  as  follows  : — 

Tin  foil  is  spread  over  a  fixed  table,  it  is  rubbed  smooth 
with  a  pad;  the  quicksilver  is  then  spread  upon  the  tin 
foil,  and  this  is  rubbed  down  with  a  pad  and  pressed  out, 
and  in  this  process  a  fine  spray  or  fog  rises  from  the  quick- 
silver, which  also  itself  comes  in  contact  with  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  and  finds  its  way  into  his  pockets,  clothes, 
&c.  The  plate  of  glass  is  then  placed  upon  the  tin  foil 
thus  saturated  with  quicksilver,  and  is  covered  with  weights 
to  press  out  the  surplus  quicksilver  and  to  cause  the  foil 
to  adhere. 

Men  are  not  affected  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  unless  careful  precautions  are  taken,  nervousness, 
trembling,  and  loss  of  power  comes  on ;  they  are  said  to 
have  the  "  shakes,"  and  the  seeds  of  paralysis  are  sown. 

The  danger  from  inhalation  is  not  as  great  as  that  from 
contact. 

The  premises  are  generally  sufficiently  ventilated ;  some 
are  sprinkled  and  swept  out  daily.  • 

Immunity  from  disease  might  be  obtained  by  perfect 
cleanliness,  by  wearing  respirators  and  gloves,  and  by  the 
change  of  clothes. 

But  no  rules  are  laid  do\\-n  or  enforced  upon  any  of  these 
points,  although  means  are  always  provided  for  the  washing 
of  hands. 

Respirators  and  gloves  are  objected  to  by  the  men.  I 
have  seen  both,  however,  worn  in  white  lead  works. 

I  am  informed  that  in  France  the  workmen  are  required 
to  take  baths  on  the  premises,  to  wash  frequently,  and  to 
change  their  clothes,  and  I  have  had  instances  pointed  out 
to  me  of  freedom  from  disease  in  the  case  of  men  who  took 
warm  baths,  and  carefully  washed  their  hands  and  changed 
their  clothes,  while  a  master  spoke  of  a  young  man  who 
had  neglected  all  precautions,  and  in  two  years  time  was 
"  as  full  of  mercury  as  a  barometer." 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  superior 
brilliancy  produced  by  the  mercurial  process.  Some  manu- 
facturers give  the  palm  to  the  patent  process.  Mirrors 
silvered  by  it  can  be  handled,  and  are  therefore  more  durable, 
they  are  protected  from  damp,  they  are  cheaper,  and  the 
process  is  innocuous. 

If  the  price  of  quicksilver  ruled  as  high  as  it  did  a  few 
since  the  patent  pi'ocess  would  supersede  the  mercurial 
process,  but  at  present  there  is  still  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  old  process,  and  exposure  to  disease  is  still  the  lot  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  it. 

The  chief  danger  arises  from  the  entry  of  the  mercury 
into  the  stomach,  and  hence  the  cleansing  of  the  hands  and 
face,  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  and  the  wearing  a  special  work- 
ing dress  during  working ,  hours,  are  preventives  which, 
when  caiTied  out,  are  successful. 

If  any  precautions  could  be  made  obligatory,  I  think 
they  should  be  made  general,  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  That  in  any  trade  in  which  it  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  any  materials 
used,  or  process  of  manufacture  is  injurious  to  health, 
sufficient  means  by  washing,  change  of  clothes,  &c.  shall 
be  adopted,  and  that  manufacturers  may  make  special  rules 
for  enforcing  such  an  enactment,  which  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  workpeople." 

I  do  not  think  a  case  could  be  established  for  singling 
out  this  particular  occupation,  and  legislating  for  it,  without 
placing  under  control  other  injurious  employments. 

Under  the  present  law  this  industry,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  neither  children,  young  persons,  or  women 
employed  in  it,  and  of  no  one  establishment  gi^'ing  occu- 
pation to  as  many  as  50  persons,  is  beyond  our  cognizance, 
no  one  establishment  being  either  a  factory  or  a  workshop. 


HETURM  OP  MODIFICATIONS,  1874-75. 


The  inspectors  of  factories  were  requested  to  supply  the 
Commission  with  a  return  of  the  trades  and  number  of 
establishments  to  which  has  been  allowed,  during  the  12 
months  ending  1875,  the  benefit  of  each  of  the 

under  mentioned  modifications  embodied  in  the  Schedules 
to  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1867-1871. 

Specifying  («)  the  classes  of  establishments  to  which  such 
modifications  are  applied ;  (b)  the  number  of  establishments 
in  each  trade,  if  ascertainable,  which  use  the  modification; 
(c)  the  extent,  if  specially  limited  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  to  which  tlie  benefit  of  such  modification  has  been 
granted. 


§  Overtime. 
F.A.E.A.,   1867,  schedule  II 
W.R.A.,  1867,  „  6 

F.  &  W.A.,  1870,  1st  „  I 
F.  &  W.A„  1871,  1st   „  I 

Do.  Do.    (bricks  and  tiles.) 

^'Nightworh. 
F.A.E.A.,  1867,  schedule  17 
W.R.A,,  1867  „  6 

^Exemption  of  Youths. 
F.A.E.A.,  1867,  schedule  25  (/■.) 
W.R.A,  1867,  „  y  (3.) 
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^Half -hour  for  coiil hiuous  procens. 

F.  &  W.A.,  1871,  schedule  2. 

§  Extension  of  limits  of  hours, 

(Please  distinguish  merely  between  those  allowed  to 
work  as  late  as  7  p.m.,  and  those  allowed  to  work  later.) 
F.A.E.A.,  1867,  schedule  12 
F.  &  W.A.,  1870,  1st  „     7  (Turkey  red  dyeing.) 

Return  by  Mr.  Redgrave. 

Return  of  modifications  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  1867-71,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  district  of  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  in  regard  to — 

Overtime. 

Nightwbrk. 

Exemption  of  youths  of  16. 

Allowance  of  half  an  hour  for  continuous  process. 
Variation  of  limits  of  houi's  of  work. 

Overtime. 

The  only  modifications  in  this  respect  are, — 
Modification  No.  11  of  Factory  Act,  1867,  applicable  to 
factories  only. 

Authority  for  male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  for  15  hours,  inchuling  two  hours  for  meals 
on  not  more  than  72  days  in  the  year. 

This  has  been  authorised  for — 

Letter-press  printers  in  the  metropolis. 
Do.  „       in  Edinburgh. 

Do.  ,,       in  Glasgow. 

By  modification  13  letter-press  printers  have  the  abso- 
lute right  to  work  overtime  without  limit  of  days,  but  as 
under  that  section  the  overtime  cannot  be  on  two  consecu- 
tive nights,  it  is  practically  of  no  value  in  large  establish- 
ments, and  as  a  substitute,  therefore,  modification  11  was 
granted  in  the  three  towns  named. 

Provincial  printers  do  no  doubt  work  overtime  occa- 
sionally under  modification  13,  and  modification  11  has  not 
been  granted  to  them. 

Modification  1  of  Factory  Act,  1870,  apjjlicable  to 
factories  only. 

A  similar  authority  to  employ  male  young  persons  of  16 
was  granted  under  this  modification  to  works,  defined  as 
jjrintworks  and  dyeworks  by  S.  3  of  Act,  1870. 

Modification  1  of  Factory  Act,  1871,  applicable  to 
factories  and  workshojjs. 

Authority  was  granted  to  employ  young  ])ersons  of  14 
years  of  age,  and  women  for  not  exceeding  14  hours  per 
day,  including  two  hours  for  meals,  on  not  more  than  96 
days  in  the  year  in  season  trades. 

The  season  trades  are  defined  in  Parliamentary  Return 
1872,  1874. 

In  the  administration  of  this  modification  it  has  been 
made  a  condition  that  over-time  should  not  be  worked  on 
more  than  two  days  in  any  one  week,  or  on  more  than  24 
occasions  in  the  course  of  12  months. 

Second  paragraph  of  modification  1,  Factory  Act,  1871, 
applicable  only  to  brick  fields,  both  factories  and  workshops. 

Authority  was  granted  to  employ  males  of  14  years  and 
women  as  above  for  not  more  than  three  days  in  a  week, 
between  1st  April  and  31st  October. 

Night-work. 

Modification  17  of  Factory  Act,  1867. 

The  trades  named  in  17,  having  the  absolute  right  to 
work  by  relays,  no  record  is  required  by  the  Act,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  modification  is  used  in  these  trades  is 
not  attainable  at  once. 

Authority  has  l^een  granted  under  the  Factory  Act  for 
the  repairing  sheds  of  the  railway  comjjanies,  by  whom  it 
was  represented  that  the  engines  return  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  that  re]jairs,  &c.  are  obliged  to  be  done 
immediately. 

Exemption  of  youths  of  16  years  of  aye. 

Modification  25  (f)  of  Factory  Act,  1867. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  employment  of  males 
of  at  least  16  years  of  age  as  male  adults  on  not  more  than 
two  days  in  any  one  week,  being  the  publishing  nights  in 
the  printing  of  provincial  newspapers. 

It  was  represented  by  the  Provincial  Newspapers  Asso- 
ciation that  it  was  impossible  to  ijrocure  extra  hands  in 
country  towns,  as  in  London,  and  that  some  modification 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Half -hour  for  continuous  process. 

Modification  2  of  Factory  Act,  1870. 

Authority  to  em])loy  young  persons  and  women  not 
exceeding  30  minutes  beyond  the  time  stated  in  notice 
granted  to  several  print  works  and  dyeworks,  and  to  the 


mad^S'fl  t'  ^^'"'t^^r^  dyeing,  upon  the  representations 
made  chiefly  from  Scotland. 

Variation  of  limits  of  hours  of  work. 

Modification  12  of  Factory  Act,  1867,  authorising  that 
tne  hours  ol  work  might  be  taken  between  8  and  8,  or  7 
and  7  was  sought  by  many  trades. 

Tile  House  of  Commons  return  of  IHth  March  1869, 
iNo.  1J7,  explains  the  principle  which  guided  me  in  making- 
recommendations  of  variation  of  the  hours  of  woik. 

This  is  further  shown  in  the  memorandum  also  laid 
Ijetore  Parliament,  dated  20th  May  186.9,  which  formu- 
larized  the  principles  I  had  advocated  from  the  first. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Establishments  so  far  as 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  I)een  working  under  the 
five  classes  of  modifications,  just  described,  us  autho- 
rised by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  numl)er  of 
days,  &",.  &c.  on  which  such  overtime  was  worked 
during  the  year  1875. 

Overtime. 

Modification  11  of  Factory  Act,  1867. 

Male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed 
for  15  hours  a  day  on  not  more  than  72  days  in  the  year. 

Granted  to  letter-press  printers  in  the  metropolis,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  As  to  the  metropohs,  it  appears 
that  12  printers  have  been  regularly  working  under  this 
modification,  while  many  others  heve  worked  under  it 
occasionally,  a  day  now  and  then,  but  so  seldom  that  it  is 
frequently  not  noticed  to  the  sub-inspector.  These  12 
firms  have  worked, — 

5  days  or  less.   10  days.  15  days.  60  to  65  days. 
No.  of  firms       5  2 '  1  '  4 

Work  may  legally  continue  until  11  p.m.,  but  it  really 
ceased  as  under, — 

9  p.m.    9.30  p.m.    10  p.m.  11p.m. 
No.  of  firms  2  3  6  1 

Overtime  may  also  be  legally  worked  for  five  days  con- 
secutively under  this  modification,  but  the  fii'ms  mentioned 
worked  as  follows  : — 

Numl)er  of  occasions  on  which  overtime  was  worked. 
2  days  consecutively     -  -  -  20 

■i  -  .  .  30 

4  „  ...  8 

5  „  ...  7 

Changes  in  the  staff  have  recently  l)een  made  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  but  the  overwork  in  printing  oflices,  I 
think,  has  been  more  frequent  than  in  the  metropolis. 

This  modification  was  also  granted  on  the  passing  of 
the  Factory  Act,  1870,  to  ])rjntworks  and  dyeworks,  but  it 
has  not  been  much  availed  of. 

The  next  modification  authorising  overtime  was  in  the 
season  trades. 

As  already  explained  authority  is  given  to  work  over- 
time on  not  more  than  two  days  in  a  week,  and  on  not 
more  than  24  days  in  a  year.  Orders  were  granted  to  239 
factories  and  workshops  in  the  year  1875,  and  I  append  a 
return  of  the  actual  number  of  days  on  which  over-time 
was  worked  as  notified  to  the  sub-inspectors. 

Number  of  days  on  which  overtime  was  worked  by 
season  trades  : — 


Number  of  times  used. 

No.  of 

No. 

Orders 
issued. 

acted 
upon. 

5  and 
under. 

10  and 
above  5. 

15  aud 
a)iove 
10. 

21  aud 
above 
15. 

Mr.  Oram 

25 

23 

1 

5 

!) 

„  Henderson 

36 

33 

15 

10 

6 

„  J.  A.  Ecdgrave- 

40 

36 

19 

8 

4 

5 

„  Lakemau  - 

21 

13 

s 

3 

„  Wood* 

20 

„  Hudson  - 

„  Oswald 

12 

12 

4 

it 

1 

2 

„  Tbornliill  - 

3 

„  Gould 

8 

5 

„  Bo!iumont 

8 

„  Cullen  - 

7 

„  Bickards  t 

24. 

20 

„  Sale  - 

1 

1 

„  Oslioru 

8 

5 

Sir  W.  Chaytor  t  - 

Mr.  Kindersley 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

„  Stokes 

10 

9 

6 

3 

1 

„  Astley 

5 

*  The  establishments  to  which  overtime  orders  have  licon  granted 
are  the  straw  hat  factories,  in  which  work  has  been  authorised  fi-oiB 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  This  is  not  overtime  in  reality,  but  variation  of  hours 
only. 

t  Dressmakers  averaged  10  times  each. 

t  Sir  Wm.  Chaytor  says,  "  If  you  wished  for  overtime,  and  were  willing 
"  to  pay  for  it,  you  could  hardly  get  it." 

S  2 
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Having  before  me  the  Jetails  of  the  metropolitan  sub- 
divisions I  am  able  to  give  the  latest  hour  to  which  over 
time  was  acted  on  in  76  of  the  season  trades. 

Work  ceased. 
At  or  before  9  p.m.       9-30  p.m.       10  pan. 

No.  of  firms     -    24  15  3/ 

This  modification  was  also  granted  to  brick  fields  on  not 
more  than  3  days  in  a  week.  I  cannot  give  any  rehable 
details  as  to  brick  fields.  . 

More  than  lt)i  hom-s  are  worked  m  very  many  brick 
fields  in  fine  weather,  although  the  system  is  ra,pidly  bemg 
broken  up,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
partly  by  the  larger  employers  insisting  upon  regularity  ot 
hours  of  work,  and  not  permitting  overtime,  as  experience 
shows  them  that  with  regular  work  and  no  over-time  more 
'  bricks  are  made  than  under  the  old  system  of  idle  Mondays, 
irregular  hours  and  excessive  overtime,  to  make  up  for 
previous  idleness. 

Night  Work. 

No  records  are  required  to  be  kept,  and  no  details  attain- 
able without  special  inquiry  ;  the  actual  hours  of  work  not 
being  exceeded  under  modification  17- 

Exemption  of  youths  of  16  and  permission  to  be  employed  as 
male  adxMs. 

Granted  to  provincial  newspapers  on  not  more  than  two 
nights  in  a  week,  on  pubhshing  nights. 

This  is  extensively  used  in  country  places.  As  the  em- 
ployment is  regular  and  can  only  be  used  for  the  purpose 
named  it  lias  not  been  customary  to  require  a  weekly  record. 

Half  hour  for  continuous  process. 
This  is  so  occasional,  and  under  the  existing  modifications 
of  meal  hours  in  dyeworks,  including  Turkey  red  dye- 
works,  may  be  worked  legally  that  no  great  abuse  can  take 
place. 

Variation  of  hours  of  work. 
The  three  meti-opolitan  sub-divisions  are  alike  in  so 
many  respects  that  one  reply  will  apply  to  each — 
Mr.  Oram. 
Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Redgrave. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  factories  and  workshops  cominence  at 

7  a.m.  and  8  a.m.,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them, 
but  possibly  eight-tenths  do  not  begin  until  8  a.m.  In 
winter  very  many  do  not  begin  until  8-30  a.m.  and  some 
at  !)  a.m.,  especially  in  the  milliners  and  dressmakers 
establishments. 

In  letter-press  printing  and  in  book-binding  the  ordinary 
hours  of  work,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

In  the  metal  trades,  in  ship  building  yards^  and  some 
other  trades,  work  begins  °at  6  a.m.,  but  then  it  ceases  at 
5  p.m.  and  at  12  noon  on  Saturdays. 

Eastern  counties  sub-division — Mr.  Lakeman. 

Factories  working  from  7  to  7  -  80 

Workshops       „  „  -  160 

Factories  „  8  to  8  -  60 

Workshops       „  „  -  160 

Workshops       „  9  to  9  -  9 

But  the  actual  hours  of  work  vary  from  8  to  6,  to  8  to  7, 
rarely  the  full  time  is  worked. 

Northampton,  Beds,  and  Herts. — Mr.  Wood.  . 

In  the  boot  trade  the  hours  are  7  to  7,  8  to  8,  or — 

In  straw  sewing  establishments,  8  to  8  in  the  slack  time, 
9  to  9  in  the  busy  season. 

Few  factories  begin  earlier  than  from  7  to  8,  or  even  9 
a.m.  finds  greater  favonr. 

North  Norfolk,  North  Northampton,  Rutland,  and  South 
Lincolnshire. — Mr.  Hudson. 

Letter-press  printers  work  from  7  to  7,  7  to  6  or,  8  to  7, 

8  to  8,  rarely  from  6  to  6. 

Boot  making  and  clothing  from  8.  to  7  or  8  to  8  ;  milli- 
ners and  dressmakers  from  8  or  8"30  to  7  or  8. 

These  are  the  nominal  hours,  but  the  workpeople  do  not 
work  so  long  on  most  days. 

Nottinghamshire,  and  North  Lincoln.— Mr.  Oswald. 
Factories  working  from.  7  to  7  or  8  to  8        -  130 
The  general  hours  of  work  are  from  8  to  7. 
Workshop  in  towns  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8. 
In  villages  no  fixe;'  hours. 


Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire — Mr.  Thornhill. 

Occupations  and  hours  similar  to  the  preceding  sub- 
division. 

Sheffield  and  siirrounding  country. — Mr.  Gould. 

Of  factories  about  three  fifths  work  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8, 
possibly  an  equal  proportion.  Of  workshops,  one  half 
work  as  above.  But  full  time  is  rarely  reached  in  the 
cutlery  trades  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  week. 

Bradford  sub-division. — Mr.  Beaumont. 

Workshops  working  from  7  to  7  -  200 

„        8  to  8  -  500 

Huddersfield  and  Halifax.— Mr.  Cullen. 

Workshops  6  to  6,  7  to  7,  and  8  to  8. 
Factories  nearly  all  under  Act  of  1874. 

Leeds  and  neighbourhood. — Mr.  Rickards. 

Letter-press  printing,  bookbinding,  clothiers,  cap  makers, 
boot  makers,  dress  makers,  milliners,  shirt  makers,  &c. 

All  either  work  from  7  to  7  or  8  to  8,  but  the  far  greater 
number  from  8  to  8. 

Ashton,  Staleybridge  Oldham, — Mr.  Sale. 

Milliners  and  dress  makers  work  from  9  to  7- 
Tailors,  &c.,  work  from  6  to  6  or  8  to  8. 

Rochdale,  sub-division. — Mr.  Osborn. 
Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders  work  from  7 
to  7. 

Workshops  (various),  work  from  8  to  8. 
A  few  milliners,  &c.,  work  from  9  to  9. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. — Sir  W.  Chaytor. 

No  factories  or  workshops  in  which  work  lasts  from  7  to 
7,  or  from  8  to  8.  The  hours  both  for  factories  and  work- 
shops are  54  per  week. 

Edinburgh  and  south-east  Scotland.    Capt.  Kindersley. 

Printers  and  bookbinders  work  from  8  to  7  -  150 
Tobacco  manufacturers  ,,        9  to  7  -  30 

Dress  makers  and  milliners    „        9  to  8  -  650 

Glasgow  and  south-west  Scotland.— Mr.  Stokes. 

There  are  very  few  works  in  which  work  lasts  from  7  to 
7,  or  from  8  to  8,  either  factories  or  workshops. 

Many  work  from  9  to  7  and  9  to  8.  Some  from  7  to  6 
ftnd  8  to  6  or  7. 

Dundee  and  east  and  north-east  Scotland. — Mr.  Astley. 

Workshops,  6  to  6,  7  to  7,  8  to  8 ;  metal  works,  &c., 
commence  at  6  a.m.  Other  factories  under  Act  of  1867  vary, 
but  very  many  do  not  commence  until  7  a.m. 

12th  Jan.  1876.  Alex.  Redgrave. 


Return  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Factory  Inspector's  Office, 
New  Home  Office  Buildings,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 
Dear  Sir,  12th  January  1876. 

In  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  give  7  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  for  milliners'  rooms  that  are  workshops,  where  it 
is  asked  for,  for  a  month.  I  used  to  give  a  few  days  more 
formerly.  In  drapers'  places  of  business  which  are  factories 
by  reason  of  employing  50  persons  in  all  upon  the  premises, 
and  the  over-time  is  asked  for  their  milliners,  I  give  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  according  to  the  accompanying  decision 
of  Mr.  Lushington  of  the  Home  Office. 

You  will  see  a  few  words  on  the  hours  of  overtime  in 
Mr.  Redgrave's  report,  31st  October  1873,  p.  16. 

These  overtime  notices  are  sometimes  renewed ;  but  for 
never  exceeding  96  days,  allowed  by  the  Act  during  the 
whole  year^,  and  always  for  as  many  fewer  as  possible.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  100  milliners  given  you  is  quite  correct. 
The  law  as  to  overtime  is  not  generally  understood  by 
milliners,  or  if  so,  not  acted  upon  more  extensively.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  one  hour  a  day  extra  for  the  completion 
of  wedding  or  mourning  orders  would  be  ample. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  truly. 

Sir  George  Young,  Bart.  Arthur  Baker. 
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1875. 

S  a^.m.  to 

8  M.lTl.  to 

S.30  a.m. 

To  work 

1 

V'l  Vi  iTiln 
V  ill  l<il  1 11 J 

i  0  woriv 

To  work 

Poemploy 
youths  as 

"o  employ 
youths  ' 
for  two 
nights 
every 
week. 

General 

'  7  •!  m 

t 

7  p.m. 

y  ]),U1, 

to  8  p.m. 

diiyy. 

li(  il  i  (I'l  \7<: 

liVJllLldJ'  15, 

over-time. 

hoys  of  11 
at  night. 

men  for 
one  night 
5er  week. 

work. 

Bookbinders      -         -  - 

5 

1 

2 

4 

Boots  and  shoes  -        -  - 

3 

1 

10 

Bra.ss  Avorkcrs    -        -  - 

0 

Brc^TOr  - 

i 

JBrick  makers     .        -  - 

8 

Cheniical  works  -         -  - 

1 

*  .1 
1 

Collar  makers     -         _  . 

ii) 

Dyers      -        -        -  - 

1 

3 

5 

Ent?raver  - 

1 

Fancy  box  makers 

1 

Fancy  stationery  (valentines)  - 

1 

Felt  maker 

"i 

Fustian  cutters  -         -  - 

3 

Gas  fitters         -         _  _ 

2 

Gla^s  makers      -         .  _ 

1 

i 

Glove  itiaki-rs      -          -  - 

a 

Hat  makers  ... 

G 

2 

Hollow  ware  dealer 

1 

Iron  mills  - 

<; 

"i 

Xiace  and  fringe  maker  - 

1 

Letter  press  printers 

83 

13 

is 

'i 

'i 

1 

(J 

Milliners.    Dressmakers,  and 

1 

101 

stay  maker. 

Mineral  water  makers  - 

12 

Metal  workers    -        -  - 

17 

3 

Oil  miller  -        -         .  . 

i 

Paper  maker  ... 

"i 

Potter  .... 

9 

1 

Shirt  maker 

11 

Steel  worker 

2 

Sugar  refiner  ... 

i* 

Tailors     .         .         .  . 

i 

3 

"g 

Tobacco  manufacturers 

8 

i 

Tube  maker 

1 

173 

10 

36 

2 

1 

GS 

151 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Total  number  ot  applications  granted,  dG3 ;  total  refused,  2.  Tliis  is  tlio  number  and  kind  of  applicants  for  1875.  I'lio  two  refused  wanted  to 
work  all  night. 

*  Signifies  refused. 
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No. 

Name  of  Writer. 

Subject. 

No. 

('•) 

A.  F.  0.  Lidilell 

Enclosing  foil. 

(26.) 

(la.) 

J.  Kiild 

Education. 

(26a.) 

(2.) 

G.  K.  Harrison 

Enclosing  foil. 

(27.) 

(2a.) 

Perreus  and  Harrison, 
&c. 

Firebrick  making. 

(28.) 
(29.) 

(3.) 

J.  Cliadwick  - 

Special  rules. 

(30.) 

B.  Elliott 

Good  Friday. 

(31.) 

(5.) 

C.  S.  I-Iall 

Enclosing  foil. 

(32a.) 

(5a.) 

Suggestions. 

(32b.) 

(6.) 

Britannia  Mill  Co. 

Competition  of  lime  kilns. 

(33.) 

(7.) 

J.  Booth 

Competition  of  agriculture. 

(34.) 

(8.) 

J.  Eichardson  - 

Complaint    of  Workshops 
Act. 

(35.) 
(36.) 

(9.) 

E.  J.  Joues 

Arrangement  ot  hours. 

(37.) 

(10.) 

J.  Weinberg  - 

Jewish  employment. 

(38.) 

(10a.) 

List  of  holidays. 

(39.) 

(106.) 

Jewish  honrs. 

(40.) 

(11.) 

J.  M.  Montefiore 

Jewish  employment. 

(12.) 

H.  Bach 

Dress-making. 

(41.) 

(13.) 

T.  M.  Mostyn  - 

Fencing  machinery. 

42. 

(14.) 

LiUeshall  Co.,  &c. 

Firebrick-making. 

(43.) 

(14a.) 

P.  W.  Bennitt,  &c. 

Brick-making. 

(44.) 

(15.) 

P.  W.  Bennitt- 

J) 

(45.) 

(15a.) 

(45a.) 

(16.) 

S.  W.  May  - 

Silk  workshops. 

(46.) 

(17.) 

G.  J.  L.  Bleukiusopp  - 

Extension  of  10  hours  rule. 

(47.) 

(18.) 

H.  Halford 

Chimney-sweeping. 

(47a.) 

(19.) 

G.  F.  Wills  - 

Enclosing  foil. 

(48.) 

(19a.) 

Glove-making. 
Recommendations. 

49. 

(20.) 

Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

(50.) 
(51.) 

(21.) 

Sir  J.  Mason  - 

Extension  of  10  hours  rule. 

(22.) 

W.  H.  Brewer  - 

Chain  and  nail  trade. 

(52.) 

(23.) 

G.  B.  Davis  - 

Previous  education. 

(53.) 

(24.) 

S.  Barker  and  Son 

Potteries. 

(54.) 

(24a.) 

Foreign  competition. 

(55.) 

(24&.) 

Norman  and  Co. 

Pottery  workers. 

(56.) 

(25.) 

Drapery. 

(57.) 

Name  of  Writer. 


G.  Beard 

T.  Astle 

E.  A.  Bailey  - 

G.  Green 

(Warehouse  girls) 

J.  Beever 

R.  S.  Bartleet  - 

R.  Baker 

C.  R.  Bowling 

J.  Potter 

J.  Mellor 

S.  Robinson  - 

W.  Evans  and  Co. 

C.  W.  Hoare  - 

W.  Cottrell,  &c. 

J.  Leach 

Hanley  Town  Clerk 
P.  Shorrocks  - 
A.  Clark 
J.  Walker 

J.  Gornall 

J.  H.  Biguold  - 

G.  Sm'ith 
J.  Walker 
S.  Hatton 
J.  G.  Heaven  - 

W.  Bhss  and  Son 
A.  W.  Holmes 
W.  J.  Clapp  - 
Franklyn  and  Co. 
E.  Ghent 
J.  R.  Sandford 


Subject. 


Iron  manufactures. 

Lost  time  in  water-mills. 
Women's  wages. 
Supplying  "  breeze." 
Long  hours. 
Workshop  suggestions. 
Married  women. 
Suggestions. 
Flint  glass  trade. 
Prosecutions. 
Complaint  of  Act  of  1874. 
Education. 
Indirect  compulsion. 
Lost  time  in  water-mills. 
Cab  fares. 

Rope   and  twine  manufac- 
tures. 
Lost  time. 
Local  inspection. 
Tailoring. 
Education, 
(jood  Friday. 
Flint-glass  manufacture. 
Compulsory  choice  of  school. 
Enclosing  foil. 
Suggestions. 
Ornamental  tiles. 
Age  of  children. 
Bakehouses. 

Local   inspection  of  bake- 
houses. 
Complaint  of  Act  of  1874. 

Medical  inspection. 
Repairing  boilers. 
Education. 
Enclosing  foil. 
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Name  of  Writer. 


E.  Ghent 

F.  T.  Palgrave 
W.  Dimn 

T.  P.  Mostyn  - 
South  Wales  "  Weekly 
Telegram." 

F.  Fry- 

H.  Saudford  - 
W.  CoUins 

(Through  Miss  Tod)  - 
J.  Young  and  Son,  &c. 

D.  J.  Hamilton 

G.  F.  Buller  - 
F.  Vicary 
Hamblyn  Brothers 
Kichardson  and  Co. 

F.  E.  Sandford 
A.  S.  Page  - 

E.  H.  Greg  - 

G.  D.  Boyle  - 
L.  T.  Eendell  - 

G.  Thompson  - 

J.  J.  and  B.  Fleming  - 

R.  Baker 

C.  E.  Bowling 

J.  A.  Jones 

A.  Bussell,  &c, 

F.  H.  Whymper 

H.  Sandford  - 

(Through    A.  Mun- 
della.) 


Subject. 


Education. 


Enclosing  foil. 
Case  of  prosecution. 

Carrying  weights. 
Children  in  mines. 
Printing  and  bookbinding. 
Factory  women. 
Enforcement  of  law. 
Scutch  mills. 
Lost  time  in  water  mills. 


Bleaching. 
Enclosing  foil. 
Education. 

Lost  time  in  water  mills. 
Enclosing  foil. 
Education. 


Bleaching. 
Silvering  plate-glass. 
Demand  for  half-timers. 
Enclosing  foil. 
Education  in  brickworks. 
Against  Workshops  Act. 
Lace  schools. 

Employment  of  the  young 

abroad. 
Bristol  private  schools. 


(84.) 
(85.) 
(85a.) 

(86.) 
(87a.) 
(876.) 
(87c.) 

(87f/.) 

(87e.) 

(87/.) 

(88.) 
(88a.) 

(89.) 

(90.) 

(91.) 

(92.) 
(92a.) 

(926.) 
(92c.) 
(93.) 

(94.) 
(95.) 

(96.) 


Name  of  Writer. 


A.  Annaudale  ■ 
E.  Smethurst  ■ 
J.  H.  Bignold  ■ 

W.  Kennedy  ■ 

A.  M'Donuell 
C.  Eoberts 


G.  L.  Blenkinsopp 
J.  Green 
T.  BaU 

E.  Bennett    and  S. 
Hingley. 

J.  Partridge 
J.  Price 

F.  Cooper 

J.  w"  Wood  - 
Bleachers'  Association 
J.  Hind  &  Son 
W.  A.  Hunter  - 
J.  Kelly  and  W.  H. 
Newell. 


A.  Redgrave  - 

W.  O.  Meade  King 
A.  F.  0.  LiddeU 

A.  Eedgrave  - 


Subject. 


Paper  works. 
Education. 

Act  of  1874,  in  Stockport. 

"  " 
School  accommodation  in 

Glasgow. 

Evening  schools. 

Enclosing  foil. 

Physique   of  factory  chil- 
dren. 
Suggestions. 
Chain-making. 
Large  nail-making. 
Chain-making. 

Large  nail-making. 

Nail -making. 
Canals. 

Education  on  canals.  ' 
Suggestions. 
Evidence  of  operations. 
Flax  hackling. 
Enclosing  foil. 
Half-time  regulations. 


Growth  of  Factory  Depart- 
ment. 

Women  in  saltworks. 

Children  in  thin  seam  coa. 
mines. 

Hours  in  Turkey  red  dyeing. 


(1.) 

(12,500.) 

Sir,  WhitehaU,  31st  March  1875. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  to  transmit  to 
you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  Catshill,  calling 
attention  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  AVorkshops  Act  in  his  parish  and  the  surrounding 
parts. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Factory  A.  F.  O.  Liddell. 

and  Workshops  Acts  Commission. 


{la.)— See  Evidence,  Q.  608L 
(12,500/153.) 

Catshill  Vicarage,  Bromsgrove, 
Sir,  March  20th,  1875. 

I  BEG  most  respectfully  to  be  allowed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  points  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Woi-kshops  Regulations  Act  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Catshill  and  the  surrounding  parts. 

I  venture  to  do  this  in  the  hope  that  as  a  Commission 
has  been  issued  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  several  points  herein-stated  may 
receive  consideration. 

(1.)  As  regards  compulsory  attendance  at  school  under 
the  Workshops  Act,  the  i:)arent  has  a  right  to  cause  his 
child  to  put  in  the  whole  10  hours  schooling  required  by 
the  law  in  two  days.  This  right  is  almost  vxniversally 
seized  upon,  to  the  detriment  of  the  child,  and  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  school ;  teachers  are  at  their  wits'  end 
on  the  first  two  days  of  the  week,  and  barely  employed  on 
the  remaining  days ;  moreover,  the  children  fail  ever  to 
attend  certain  lessons  which  are  upon  the  time-table  for 
the  later  days  of  the  week.  And  no  possible  advantage 
accrues  to  the  parent.  An  amendment  of  the  Act  to  the 
effect  that  childr-en  should  attend  school  two  hours  per 
day,  for  five  days  a  week,  would,  I  humbly  suggest,  be 
every  way  advantageous. 

(2.)  A  maximum  charge  of  2d.  per  week  for  each  half- 
time  ch]ld  under  the  Workshops  Act  is  fixed  by  law. 

As  a  manager  of  a  public  elementary  school  I  find  this  a 
serious  hardship,  (e)  because  the  children  are  densely 
Ignorant  and  need  a  skilled  teacher,  towards  whose  sup- 
port they  contribute  extremely  little,  even  when  the 
Government  grant  is  added  to  their  pence  ;    and  {b) 


because  the  parents  could  well  afford  a  twelfth  of  the 
child's  earnings  up  to  6d.  a  week,  i.e.,  one-twelfth  of  the 
first  6s.  instead  of,  as  now,  one-twelfth  of  2s. 

(3.)  Another  point  of  some  importance  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  this  : — ■ 

A  child  can  now  be  put  to  the  nail  block  at  eight  years  of 
age,  he  is  then  under  the  control  of  the  workshops  inspec- 
tor, as  well  for  schooling  as  for  the  regulation  of  his 
labour,  and  under  no  other  control  a  school  board  officer 
could  not  touch  him. 

An  enormous  majority  of  children  in  this,  and  all  sur- 
rounding parts,  will  now  *  be  put  to  work  the  day  they 
are  eight  years  old,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  earnings,  but 
sjDecially  to  free  them  as  far  as  possible  from  school  board 
control.  And  thus  the  school  life  proper  of  a  child  will  be 
from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  after  that  mei'ely  10  hours 
a  week  for  five  years  more.  Education  in  this  district  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  be  little  more  than  a  costly  failure.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  which  shelter  children  from  the  effects  of  labour  till 
10  years  of  age  should  and  might  fairly  be  extended  to 
workshops  ? 

I  have,  &c. 

James  Kidd, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 

The  Home  Secretary.  Catshill. 


(2.)— See  Evidence,  Q.  5526. 

Fireclay  and  Brickworks,  Stourbridge', 
Sir,  April  14th,  1875. 

As  chairman  of  the  fire-clay  and  brick  trades  in  this 
district,  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  petition  to  the  Right  Hon. 
R.  A.  Cross,  which  was  prepared  and  signed  late  in  last 
session,  but  which  was  not  presented,  owing  to  the  infor- 
mation! obtained  that  a  Commission  of  inquiry  would 
shortly  be  nominated.       *       *       *  * 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  Geo.  Young,  Bart.  Geo.  King  Harrison. 


(2a.) 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  beg  respectfully  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  by 
section  5  of  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  104.,  which  enacts,  "  after  the 


*  A  school  board  has  recently  been  formed  in  Bromsgrove. 
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"  1st  day  of  January  1872,  no  female  under  the  age  of  16 
"  years,  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  10  years,  shall  be 
"  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  not 
"  being  ornamental  tiles,  and  any  female  or  child  who  is 
"  employed  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
"  to  be  employed  in  manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
"■  the  Factory  Acts,  1833  to  1871,  and  the  Workshops 
"  Acts,  1867  to  1871." 

The  whole  of  the  small  firebricks  in  the  Stourbridge 
district,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  firebi-ick  trade, 
are  made  exclusively  hj  women,  in  all  cases  under  cover  in 
well  warmed  and  ventilated  buildings,  tlie  clay  being  de- 
livered to  them  by  men  employed  for  the  purpose  ;  that  it 
is  the  fact  that  unless  the  trade  of  brickmaking  is  learnt 
before  the  age  of  16  it  cannot  he  acquired  afterwards. 

We  beg  most  resjjectfully  to  solicit  an  alteration  of  the 
Act,  which  will  enable  us  to  employ  females  at  the  age  of 
14. 

In  support  of  our  petition  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
factory  inspector's  report  for  the  half  year  ending  31st 
October  1873,  in  which  Mr.  Robert  Baker  says,  as  follows, 
at  jjages  86  and  87  : — 

"  In  firebrick  making  sheds,  the  law  forbidding  the  em- 

ployment  of  females  under  16  years  of  age  has  certainly 
"  become  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  manu- 
"  facturers,  for  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  works 
"  so  much  employment  of  all  other  kinds  that  lioys  will  not 
"  take  to  l)rickmaking ;  and  the  machines  that  have  been 
"  tried  have  proved  failures. 

"  After  great  consideration  of  the  question  I  am  inclined 
"  to  think  the  reduction  of  the  admission  age  of  females 
"  in  firebrick  sheds  (but  in  these  only)  from  16  to  14  years 
"  of  age  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to  tliis  trade, 
"  which  is  an  important  one,  and  without  the  disadvantages 
"  I  once  thought  might  arise  from  it." 

With  the  hojie  that  you  may  afford  us  some  relief. 
We  are,  Sec. 

Perrens  &  Harrison. 

RUFFORD  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Fisher  &  Co. 
Harper  &  Moores. 

MOEBERLEY  &  BaYLEY. 

Edv^'d.  Bowen. 
John  Hall  &  Co. 
Hickman  &  Co. 
Harris  &  Pearson. 
Trotter,  Staines,  &  Corbett. 
John  Walker. 
The  Himley  Firebrick  Co. 
King  Brothers. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


(3.)  Transmitted  by  TriuRLOW  Astley,  Esq.,  Sub- 
Inspectov  of  Factories. 

St.  Mary's  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Drogheda, 
Sir,  April  22nd,  1875. 

Being  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  rules  of  a  factory,  when  approved  of  by  the  inspector  of 
factories,  should  receive  an  official  sanction,  we  would  re- 
spectfully ask  you  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
"  Factories  and  Workshops  Act." 

That  there  should  be  established  rules  in  a  factory  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  consequent 
protection  of  the  emj)loyer,  and  also  for  the  protection  of 
the  employed.  And  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  carried 
out,  and,  therefore,  when  needed,  upheld  by  authority.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  surely  useful  to  give  them  an  official 
sanction,  for — 

1.  Such  sanction  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  rules 
were  just  and  proper  ones. 

2.  It  would  give  them  more  weight  with  the  workers, 
and  tend  to  their  being  better  complied  with. 

3.  In  case  of  workers  being  summoned  by  their  em- 
ployers, or  vice  versa,  the  production  of  a  copy  of  rules, 
approved  by  authority,  would  assist  the  magistrate  in  his 
judgment,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  that  which  now 
frequently  occurs,  viz.,  a  magistrate  deciding  in  favour  of 
the  workers,  regardless  of  the  rule  of  the  factory  which  had 
been  violated,  thereby  announcing  to  the  workers  that  the 
rules  of  the  factory  would  not  be  upheld  in  a  court  of 
justice,  to  the  great  detriment  of  order. 

We  would  not  ])roposc  that  all  factory  owners  shovild  be 
bound  to  have  their  rules  officially  authorised,  but  that 
they  should  be  able,  if  they  so  desired  to  obtain  the  ap- 


proval of,  and  signature  of  the  Home  Secretavv  to  them. 
We  believe  that  if  it  was  known  that  this  could  be  done, 
most  factory  owners  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

We  are,  &c. 
for  St.  Mary's  Flax  Spinning  Co., 
To  Thurlow  Astley,  Esq.,         John  Chadwick,  junr. 
Dublin. 


(4.)  Transmitted  )>y  Thtjrlow  Astley,  Esq.,  Sub- 
luspector  of  Factories. 

Memorial  of  the  Operative  Rope  and  Twine 
Spinners  employed  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Cook,  &  Co.,  Rialto  Bridge,  Grand  Canal,  Dublin. 
Addressed  to  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  Whitehall. 

Showeth, 

That  memorialists  work  in  a  factory  where  50 
persons  and  upwards  are  employed. 

That  memorialists  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  as  such  are  obliged  conscientiously  to  refrain 
from  servile  work  on  the  days  of  Circumcision  of  Our 
Lord,  1st  January;  Epiphany,  6th  January;  Annunciation 
of  B.  V.  M.,  25th  of  March;  St.  Patrick's  Day,  17th  of 
March;  Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Christi  Day,  S.S.  Peter 
and  Paul,  29th  of  June;  Assumption  of  B.  V.  M.,  15th  of 
August;  All  Saints,  1st  November;  and  Chri,stmas  Day, 
25th  December,  respectively,  and,  in  addition,  observe  St. 
Ste])hen's  day  and  Whitsun  Monday  as  holidays. 

That  the  feast  of  Good  Friday  in  Ireland  not  being  a 
holiday  of  obligation  to  refrain  from  servile  work,  according 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
memorialists  beg  to  be  permitted  to  work  on  said  day. 

That  memoriahsts  feel  the  loss  attending  a  broken  week 
most  keenly  when  such  loss  takes  place  at  a  festival  season, 
such  as  Easter. 

That  during  the  present  week,  memorialists  were  obliged 
to  remain  idle  two  consecutive  days,  viz.,  25th  and  26th  of 
March,  one  for  conscience  sake  and  the  other  from 
obedience  to  the  establi.shed  laws  of  the  land. 

That  the  loss  of  two  days'  wages  in  any  one  week  entails 
considerable  hardships  on  workpeople,  therefore  memo- 
rialists humbly  ask  the  factory  insjjectov  or  Secretary  of 
State  to  relieve  them  of  the  grievance  herein  complained  of, 
and  make  such  order  of  exemption  as  will  allow  memo- 
rialists to  work  on  every  subsequent  Good  Friday,  a?  when 
the  boys  are  compelled  to  be  idle,  they  cannot  work  without 
them. 

And  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

B.  Elliott, 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  for  Elliott,  Cook,  &  Co. 

workmen  employed  at 
Messrs.  Elliott,  'Cook, 
&  Co.,  Rope  Factory, 

John  Elton. 
Rialto  Rope  Works,  Dublin,  1875. 


(5.) 

Sir,  3,  The  Cresent,  Carlisle,  May  5th,  18/5. 

In  accordance  with  the  circular  recently  issued  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  upon  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts,  I  beg  leave  most  resjjectfully  to  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  them  to  the  enclosed  statements  and  observa- 
tions. 

I  have  been  20  years  in  practice  as  a  medical  man, 
and  have  held  the  office  of  certifying  surgeon  for  the 
borough  and  district  of  Carlisle  for  more  than  12  years. 

-i-  ^ 

I  have,  &c., 
C.  S.  Hall, 

To  Sir  George  Young,  Bart.    (Certifying  Factory  Surgeon). 


(5a.) 

1.  One  of  the  largest  firms  existing  in  Carlisle  is  Messrs. 
Carr  &  Co.,  biscuit  manufacturers  and  bakers.  The  most 
flagrant  anomalies  exist  in  these  works  which  are  carried  on 
under  two  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament,  namely,  the  "  Bake- 
house Regulation  Act,  1863,''  and  the  "Factory  Extension 
Act."  These  two  Acts  are  at  variance  with  eacli  other.  I 
am  prepared  to  sliow  tliat  while  some  restrictions  prcA'ail 
in  the  packing  department,  which  is  imder  the  Factory 
Act,  the  o})posite  is  the  case  in  the  baking  department, 
which  is  mider  the  Bakehouse  Act.  Here  amongst  the  hot 
ovens  very  young  children  may  be  emj)loyed  for  almost 
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unlimited  hours.  Not  only  is  this  state  of  things  conflict- 
ins  and  inconoTuoiis,  but  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  that  the  Baker's  Act  does  most  urgently 
need  their  humane  and  careful  consideration.  In  this  un- 
wholesome occupation  young  children  are  comparatively 
speaking  unprotected. 

2.  I  have  observed  that  at  times  the  Factory  Acts  and 
the  Workshop  Act  have  such  a  bearing  towards  each  other, 
as  to  more  or  less  directly  interfere  with  the  fair  and  equal 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons.  Manufac- 
turers working  under  the  most  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act  are  placed  at  a  comparative,  if  not  actual, 
disadvantage  when  competing  ^vith  those  who  are  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act. 

3.  Most  persons  in  manufacturing  towns  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  hardships  which  children  and  young 
persons  (more  especially  women  with  infants)  must  sufi'er 
in  having  to  be  at  their  work  so  early  on  cold  and  dark 
winter  mornings.  Doubtless  much  ])rivation  and  suffering 
is  encountered  in  this  way.  I  venture  to  ask  consideration 
of  the  following  plan  of  remedying  this  evil.  It  was  sug- 
jrested  to  me  by  Mr.  Lattimer,  manager  for  Robert  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  namely,  that  during  the  winter  months  that 
the  workpeople  should  have  their  breakfast  before  going  to 
work.  That  work  should  begin,  at  8  a.m.  and  continue 
until  12.30.  Then  an  hour's  intermission  for  dinner, 
beginning  again  at  1.30  and  working  till  6  p.m.  This  for 
live  days.  On  Saturday  to  work  only  from  8  a.m.  till 
1 1  a.m. 

4.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  "  Workshops 
Act "  is  practically  a  "  dead  letter."  There  are  probably 
many  causes  for  this,  not  the  least  being  that  no  efficient 
and  simple  provision  is  made  for  carrying  it  out,  so  that 
the  Act  is  to  a  large  extent  ignored,  more  especially  in  the 
very  important  feature  of  illegal  over-time  working,  which 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  lu  short,  this  Act  is  but 
little  known,  and  is  on  the  whole  very  little  understood 
but  seldom  enforced. 

5.  I  have  observed  that  considerable  hardship  is  caused 
to  young  persons  by  the  privilege  given  as  to  packing. 
Young  persons  instead  of  leaving  their  work  at  6.  p.m.  may 
be  detained  after  tea  till  half-past  8  at  night !  Far  too  long 
hours  for  young  persons  between  13  and  16  years  of  age, 
being,  in  fact,  "all  work  and  no  play."  My  attention  has 
at  times  been  drawn  to  this  matter.  It  appears  to  me 
desirable  to  withdraw  this  concession. 

6.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  operative  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of 
factories  and  workshops,  the  latter  are  often  most  un- 
healthy, being  small,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  over- 
crowded. Medical  men  would  probably  best  cope  with 
these  evils. 


(6.) 

Bugsworth,  near  Stockport, 
Dear  Sir  George,  May  6,  1875. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  to  an  injustice  which 
we  are  sufferers  thereby ;  in  this  part  there  are  limekilns, 
and  boys  of  10  and  upwards  are  employed  10  hours  each 
day,  except  Saturday,  the  same  boys  never  going  to  school, 
while  we  at  our  mill  are  compelled  to  send  the  children 
employed  to  school  half  the  time  :  the  employers  pay  these 
boys  Is.  per  week  more  for  full  time  than  we  pay  for  half- 
timers,  and  interferes  very  much  with  our  working  arrange- 
ments. Education  in  this  part  is  little  cared  for,  and  children 
(boys)  who  can  work  at  the  limekilns  are  put  to  it  early. 
The  work  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  is  no  doubt  a  healthy 
job,  but  it  is  a  great  injustice  both  to  lads  and  also  to  other 
employers  of  labour  in  the  same  district,  who  are  compelled 
to  work  only  half-time  and  send  them  to  school  the  re- 
mainder. 

AVe  are,  &c. 

Britannia  Mill  Co. 
Sir  George  Young.     ,  (Cotton  Spinners.) 


(7.) — See  Evidence,  Q.  9581. 

Turton  Bottoms,  near  Bolton, 
Dear  Sir,  May  26th,  1875. 

*  *  *  I  am  the  surviving  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Booth  and  Duckworth,  Cotton  Spinners,  of  Wellington 
Mill,  Turton  Bottoms,  near  Bolton,  the  mill  contains 
22,000  spindles,  and  we  employ  about  130  hands,  of  vhom 
about  50  are  under  18  ytars  of  age.    We  are  surrounded 


on  all  sides  by  printworks,  bleachworks,  and  paper- 
works, &c.,  occupations  as  you  are  aware  to  which  the  Act 
does  not  apply,  The  labour  of  children  or  young  persons 
is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  works  as  adult 
labour.  The  consequence  is  we  are  working  to  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  inucli  pecuniary  loss  for  want  of  young 
persons,  as  the  parents  send  their  children  to  those  works 
to  whiclr  the  Act  does  not  apply  one  year  earlier  than  to 
cotton  mills.  My  case  is  no  isolated  one,  but  hundreds  of 
them  could  be  found  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  difScult  to  my  mind  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  equity  or  justice  either  to  the  employer  of  labour  or 
the  children  (whom  this  Bill  was  intended  to  benefit)  is 
framed.  Its  object  is  completely  defeated  by  the  exemption 
of  any  trade  employing  large  quantities  of  children  and  a 
gross  injustice  on  one  class  of  labour  to  the  advantage  of 
another. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  J.  Booth. 


(8.) 

Gentlemen,  Cheapside,  Leeds,  25th  May. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Workshop  Act  I  have 
suffered  in  pocket ;  that  a  journeyman  is  now  better  off  than 
I  am,  although  capital  is  sunk  and  ability  is  brought  to 
bear  not  possessed  by  an  ordinary  workman,  and  this 
through  what  our  trade  considers  unnecessary  reasons. 
1st.  Our  trade,  paper  ruling,  is  not  laborious  at  all,  no 
oifensive  smells,  not  dirty  or  dangerous  work,  not  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  light  shops  generally  airy  and  quiet. 

I  have  now  double  quantity  of  hands  to  employ  and 
nearly  the  same  wages  to  give  as  when  the  boys  worked 
full  time  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

A  great  inconsistency  in  the  law  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
this.  A  boy  may  now  work  full  time  if  he  is  the  prescribed 
age,  however  sickli/  and  meek  he  may  be,  and  if  he  cannot 
read  or  write  his  own  name,  while  a  strong  hardy  boy  (and 
I  have  applications  for  work  from  many  of  such  boys)  if 
he  is  not  13  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  full  time  although 
he  may  be  a  very  fair  scholar.  I  have  very  often  employed 
boys  too  weakly  to  work,  who  could  not  write  or  read,  full 
time  because  of  their  being  over  age,  and  refused  employ- 
ment to  other  boys  better  qualified  for  work  and  good 
fair  scholars  because  of  being  under  age. 

Why  have  I  done  this  ?  Because  it  requires  three 
months  before  a  boy  is  useful  at  a  ruling  machine.  I  also 
have  a  son  six  years  old  who  is  harder  worked  at  school 
than  boys  I  employ  are  worked.  He  was  sent  home  with 
sums  to  work  at  the  age  of  5^  years  old,  and  used  to  cry 
for  fear  of  being  flogged. 

The  law  in  my  opinion  requires  altering,  that  no  boy  or 
girl  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  who  cannot 
write  and  read  fairly,  or  who  is  physically  incapable  and 
not  strong.  I  would  allow  boys,  fair  scholars,  of  a  certain 
standard  in  height  and  weight,  and  healthy,  to  work  full 
time  at  the  age  of  12  years  or  even  less.  This  would  in- 
duce parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  give 
employment  to  many  fatherless  children  whose  mothers 
are  dependent  on  charity  or  the  union  *  *  * 
I  am,  &c. 

John  Richardson, 

Paper  Ruler,  Cheapside, 
Sir  George  Young.  Leeds. 


(9.) — Transmitted  by  Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq., 
Inspector  of  Factories. 

Dalmonach  Printworks,  Alexandria,  N.B., 
Dear  Sir,  May  21st,  1875. 

Understanding  that  you  are  open  to  consider 
any  reasonable  objections  against  details  of  the  Factory  Act, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  : — 

Ten  and  a  half  hours  is  the  time  (as  you  are  aware) 
allowed  us  for  working  per  day.  In  most  Lancashire 
works  the  time  is  made  up  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  by 
arranging  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for 
dinner.  As,  however,  the  Scotch  workers  (and  also 
English  ones  who  have  become  accustomed  to  Scotch 
arrangements)  jsrefer  to  have  a  full  hour  for  breakfast,  we 
ask  that  the  extra  half  hour  we  give  to  this  meal  should 
be  worked  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  is,  stop  one  hour  for 
each  meal  and  he  allowed  to  work  till  half-past  6  p.m. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands,  we  must  either  reduce  our 
meal  times  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  or  work  10  hours  only 
per  day,  thus  curtailing  our  production  5  per  cent. 
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It  is  more  convenient  and  pleasant  for  the  workers  to 
have  an  hour  tlian  only  an  lialf  hour  for  their  first  meal. 
It  gives  them  time  to  go  home  for  their  meal  and  take  it 
with  the  family,  which  half  an  hour  does  not  in  many 
cases,  and  one  hour  gives  time  to  look  at  the  morning 
newspaper. 

The  other  matter  open  to  objection  is,  that  supposing  a 
work  or  a  whole  triidc  to  be  slack,  perhaps  so  slack  as  to 
work  at  a  loss,  we  think  that  on  the  revi\'al  of  good  trade, 
and  orders  m-gently  wanted,  the  inspector  should  have 
power  to  gi\'e  authority  to  work  overtime  for  a  specified 
time,  say  at  least  till  the  time  lost  by  slackness  or  under- 
time was  made  up. 

Another  consideration  rendering  the  above  discretionary 
power  desirable  is,  that  in  a  dull  trade  ]iart  of  the  workers 
leave  for  other  more  busy  branches  of  industry,  and  as 
they  can  be  only  (jradually  replaced,  when  trade  revives 
there  is  a  scarciftj  of  hands,  and  until  re])laced,  even  an 
ordinary  production  cannot  be  turned  out  during  legal 
hours,  and  overtime,  we  think,  should  be  allowed  to  make 
up  for  lessened  production. 

As  the  law  at  jiresent  stands,  we  cannot  make  up  time 
lost  by  the  breakage  of  machinery,  or  several  days  stoppage 
from  other  lancontrollable  causes,  for  example,  a  vevj 
severe  storm  last  winter  stopped  part  of  our  works  for  four 
days.  We  think  it  should  be  legal  to  do  one  or  two  hours 
work  per  day  extra  to  bring  up  arrears. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  J.  Jones, 

Managing  pariner  of 
Alexander  Redgrave,  Esrj.  James  Black  &  Co. 


1st  May  till  1st  Octoljer,  we  close  every  week  from  Friday 
evenuig  till  Monday  morning. 

The  sale  of  our  wares  is  dependent  on  fashions  and 
seasons.  When  a  sudden  brisk,  i)ut  alas,  transient  demand 
sets  m,  it  IS  very  desirable  we  should  have  accorded  to  us 
the  modifications  now  granted  imder  the  Workshops  Acts 
in  fancy  trades,  viz.,  to  work  96  days  a  year  one  hour  and  a 
half  extra  vv-ben  necessary. 

We  should  be  allowed  to  employ  women  and  young 
persons  on  Saturdays  till  11  p.m.  when  necessary. 

We  should  be  allowed  to  employ  women  and  young 
persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  on  Sunday,  till  'inm 

1  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  J.  Weinbeuo. 


(10a.) 

List  of  Holidays. 

Easter       -  -    One  half  day. 

Whitsuntide  -    Two  half  days. 

Goose  fair  -  -    Two  half  days. 

Christmas  -  -    One  whole  day,  or  two 

half  days. 
Races        -  -    One  half  day. 

The  above  in  addition  to  Christmas  Day  and  GooA 
Friday. 

Saturday  morning  to  be  considered  as  half-a-day  holiday. 


(10.)  See  Evidence,  Q.  78S9. 

Sir,  Nottingham,  May  24th,  18/5. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
your  circular  letter,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  state — 

That  I  am  a  Jew,  and  that  my  partners  are  Jews. 

That  we  employ,  as  lace,  curtains,  and  elastic  webbing 
manufacturers,  women  and  young  persons,  and  also  a 
number  of  clerks  at  high  salaries,  whose  services  are  not 
available  to  us  if  the  boys  or  young  persons  are  not  at 
work. 

That  our  establishment  is  closed  on  Saturdays.  We 
now  close  from  Friday  evening  7  p.m.  till  Monday  morning 
8  a.m. 

In  winter,  autumn,  and  spring  we  work  on  Saturdays 
from  after  sunset  till  !^  p.m.,  Imt  we  close  on  Fridays — 
8  weeks  at  .'l.'iO  p.m. 
5     „     „  4.0  „ 
4     „     „  4.30  „ 

4  „     „  5  „ 

5  „        5.30  „ 

That  besides  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  we  close — 
4  days  on  Passover. 
2    „     „  Pentecost. 
2    „     „  New  Year's  Festival. 
\\  „     „  Day  of  Atonement. 
4    „     „  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

And  give  in  the  time  of  local  holidays  eight  lialf  holidays, 
Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday,  as  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  list  of  which  I  enclose  (lOa). 

That  we  now  employ  women  and  young  persons  Monday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  from  8  a.m.  till 
8  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals. 

That  on  the  one  hand  lOi  hours  work  ]ier  day  are  not 
only  compatible  with  a  normal  state  of  health,  but  our 
young  men  are  proficients  at  footiiall  and  cricket,  and  have 
in  both  games  won  several  matches.  On  the  other  hand 
])ersons  working  10.^  hours  per  day  five  days  a  week,  can, 
if  they  are  so  inclined,  attain  very  great  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  various  branches. 

More  than  one  of  our  young  men  has  mastered  three 
foreign  languages,  German,  French,  and  Italian  or  Sjianish 
pretty  well  for  business  purposes,  obtained  certificates  in 
political  economy,  constitutional  history,  in  the  extension 
of  Cambridge  University  education. 

One  passed  the  examination  of  the  South  Kensington 
Department  for  Science  and  Art  some  time  ago  in — 

Geology    -  -    Examiner,  Professor  Ramsay ; 

Zoology    -  -  Huxley ; 

Animal  i)hyslology  ,,  Huxley; 

and  since  then  studied  botany,  biology,  &c. 

The  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts  operate  ujion  us  as  a 
very  great  hardship,  because  as  Jews  we  now  close  two  days 
a  week,  and  let  the  women  and  young  persons  we  employ 
work  neither  on  Saturday  nor  on  Sunday. 

From  the  Passover  to  the  New  Year's  holidays,  about 
1, 


(106.) 


FRIDAY. 

SATURDAY. 

Ho>u-  of 

Hour  of 

OlosiiiK. 

Openiuf;-. 

1874. 

1874. 

Feliniary  0  - 

4.30 

Febniaiy  7 

G.15 

„      1.3  - 

:>.o 

14 

6. -JO 

„      20  - 

.0.0 

21 

6.30 

„      27  - 

5.0 

„  28 

6.45 

Marcli    0      -  - 

,5.30 

Marcli   7  - 

(..55 

„      13  - 

.5.30 

„      14  - 

7.5 

„      20  - 

G.O 

„      21  - 

7.15 

„      27  - 

G.O 

„      28  - 

7.30 

April  1 

6.0 

April  4        -  - 

7.40 

-,7         -  - 

6.0 

September  11 

6.0 

September  l!i 

7.10 

18 

5.30 

„  21 

7.15 

25 

5.30 

(Monday). 

October  2 

5.0 

„      9      -  - 

5.0 

October  li)  - 

6.25 

„    IG  - 

4.30 

„       17  - 

6.7 

„     23  - 

4.30 

„      24  - 

5.50 

„     30  - 

4.0 

„      31  - 

5.40 

November   fi  - 

4.4 

No\-ember  7 

5.30 

13- 

4.0 

„  14 

5.15 

20- 

3.30 

21 

5.10 

27- 

3.30 

„  28 

5.5 

Decembor  4  - 

.3.30 

December  5 

5.0 

„  11- 

3.30 

12 

5.0 

18- 

3.30 

19 

5.0 

2.5  - 

3.30 

„  26 

5.5 

187.'). 

1875. 

Janu.iry  1  - 

3.30 

January  2  - 

5.10 

(11.)— .See  Evidence,  Q.  3856. 
London  Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews. 

4,  Great  Stanhope  Street,  ^Mayfair, 
Siit,  May  27th,  1875. 

This  board  represents  the  several  congregations  of 
Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  functions  are  to 
make  observation  of  alTproceedings  relative  to  legislative 
and  municipal  enactments,  and  to  use  such  means  as  they 
may  deem  requisite  in  order  that  no  infraction  upon  the 
religious  rites,  customs,  and  ])rivileges  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity may  ensue  therefrom,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  Jews  in  this  empire,  and  to  deliberate  on  what  may 
conduce  to  their  welfare  and  improve  their  general  con- 
dition. 

The  board  have  directed  me  to  communicate  with  you 

T 
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FACTORY  AND  WOBKSHQFS  ACTS  CQ.MMISSION  : 


upon  the  subject  of  the  Workshop  and  Factory  Acts,  so  far 
as  they  affect  persons  professing  the  Jewish  rehgion. 

men  the  Acts  of  1867,  30  &  31  Vict.  cc.  103.  and  146 
were  before  Parliament,  this  board  interceded  to  procure 
some  relaxation  of  the  law  in  favour  of  persons  professing 
the  Je-vvdsh  religion,  and  though  it  failed  to  obtain  all  the 
concessions  which  it  sought,  it  induced  the  Government  to 
introduce  clauses  into  each  of  the  Bills  permitting  Jews  who 
uniformly  closed  their  factories  and  workshops  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  i.e.,  from  sunset  on  Friday  till  sunset  on 
Saturday,  to  employ  young  persons  and  women  on  Satur- 
days from  sunset  until  9  o'clock,  and  these  clauses  were 
adopted  (see  the  Factory  Extension  Act,  1867,  Schedule, 
section  26,  and  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  1867, 
Schedule,  section  10) ;  but  Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, reported  to  the  Home  Office  that  this  modification 
was  found  to  be  altogether  valueless  and  insufficient. 

In  the  summer  months  the  Sabbath  does  not  terminate 
till  V  o'clock,  that  is  at  sunset,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  is  not  practicable  to  get  the  Jewish  hands  to 
work  on  Saturday  evening. 

When  the  Workshops  and  Factories  Committee  was 
sitting  in  1871  the  position  of  Jewish  workshop  and  factory 
owners  was  brought  under  their  notice,  and  they  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  law  affecting  persons  of 
the  Jewish  religion  required  further  amendment. 

Acting  upon  the  resolution,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Sir  David  Salomons,  Baronet,  M.P.,  which  sub- 
sequently became  law,  permitting  Jewish  hands  to  work  in 
workshops  or  in  tobacco  factories  on  Sunday,  provided  the 
workshop  or  factory  is  i^i  the  occupation  of  a  person  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  rehgion,  and  is  closed  on  Saturday  till 
sunset  and  is  not  open  for  trafiBc  on  Sunday ;  and  provided 
that  the  total  number  of  hours  of  labour  in  any  one  week 
at  such  M'orkshop  or  manufactory  does  not  exceed  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  labour  in  (me  week  allowed  by  the 
Workshop  Regulation  Act,  1867  (see  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  19.). 

The  board  strongly  urged  Sir  David  Salomons  so  to  frame 
his  Bill  as  to  make  it  apply  to  all  factories  and  not  merely 
to  tobacco  factories  ;  but  Sir  David  was  of  opinion  that  an 
alteration  of  the  Bill  at  that  stage  might  endanger  its  pass- 
ing, and  this  effort  was  at  that  thne  abandoned.  Instead  of 
applying  it  to  ail  factories  occuijied  by  Jews,  its  provisions 
only  extend  to  the  tobacco  manufacture  now,  although 
perhaps  there  is  no  trade  in  this  country  in  which  so  many 
persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  are  employed,  and  although 
it  was  partly  at  the  instance  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
that  this  board  initiated  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  law,  still  their  case  was  simply  a  representa- 
tive one.  There  are  many  other  branches  of  trade  throughout 
the  country  in  which  Jewish  factory  owners  are  prevented  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  from  employing  their  Jewish 
hands  on  Sunday ;  moreover.  Parliament  legislates  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  in  this  great  com- 
mercial country  new  branches  of  industry  are  being  con- 
stantly developed.  It  appears  therefore  to  this  board,  that 
if  the  principle  conceded  by  the  Act  of  1871  be  a  just  one, 
as  applied  to  the  tobacco  manufacture,  it  must  be  equally 
so  in  the  case  of  all  factories  under  the  like  conditions,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Parliament,  having  affirmed  the  principle 
that  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour  Jewish  workshop 
arid  factory  owners  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  with  their  competitors  of  other  denominations 
would  not  hesitate  to  extend  the  benefit  of  such  a  just  and 
humane  principle  to  all  who  suffer  from  the  like  grievance. 
The  board  therefore  respectfully  submits  that  the  benefits 
conferred ;  by  the  Act  of  1871  would  be  considerably  en- 
hanced if  its  provisions  v/ere  made  to  apply  in  terms  to  all 
factories,  instead  of  being  confined  to  tobacco  manufactories 
only. 

As  the  whole  subject  of  woriishops  and  factory  law  is 
now  under  consideration,  this  board  thinks  it  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  iirging  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
Acts,  and  with  the  principles  which  have  influenced  the 
Home  Secretary  in  modifying  their  provisions  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  various  departments  of  trade,  if  Jewish  factory 
owners  who  close  their  factories  and  workshops  on  the 
J ewish  Sabbath  were  avowed  to  make  up  the  time  so  lost 
by  working  extra  hours.  This  concession  is  constantly 
granted  by  the  inspectors,  and  is  permitted  by  the  exist- 
ing Acts  in  certain  brp.nches  of  trade,  such  as  the  book- 
binders and  letter-press  printers.  It  is  submitted  that  to 
extend  a  similar  concession  to  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion  would  be  at  once  an  act  of  justice  as 
between  them  and  their  rivals  of  other  denominations,  and 
conducive  to  public  pohcy  and  morality  by  enabhng  per- 
sons to  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  I  am  dhected  by  this  board  to 
urge  on  the  Comjmssion  that  the  following  alterations  in 


the  law  should  be  made  in  favour  of  owners  of  factories 
and  workshops  who  are  of  the  Jewish  rehgion  : — 

1.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871  be  extended  to 
all  factories. 

2.  That  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  Acts  30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  103.  Schedule,  section  26,  and  30  and  31  Vict.  c.  146., 
Schedule,  section  10,  be  extended  to  half-past  11  o'clock  at 
night. 

3.  That  modifications  be  made  in  favour  of  the  owners 
of  factories  and  workshops  of  the  Jewish  religion  corre- 
sponding with  those  which  exist  in  the  case  of  bookbinders, 
so  as  to  enable  the  factory  hands  to  make  up  by  extra  work 
the  time  they  abstain  from  work  on  the  Jewish  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  but  so  that  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
labour  of  such  persons  during  the  year  do  not  exceed  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  labour  in  any  one  year  allowed  to 
hands  of  other  denominations. 

I  have,  &e. 

To  Sir  George  Young.     J.  M.  Montefiore,  President. 


(12.) 

36,  Long  Row,  Market  Place,  Nottingham, 
Sir,  May  29th,  1875. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  concerning  the  Work- 
shop Acts,  I  have  to  make  the  following  remarks  : — 

It  appears  invidious  to  divide  the  "  hands "  by  the 
figure  5,  giving  the  small  dressmakers  the  advantage. 

I  think  it  must  be  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  our 
factory  laws,  that  all  working  dressmakers  and  milliners 
are  unwillingly,  but  of  necessity  out  of  work  two  months  in 
the  year,  and  have  therefore  much  more  time  to  recruit 
their  health  than  their  masters  or  mistresses.  And  more 
than  this  they  take,  at  least  all  who  choose  half  day  per 
weeiv  holiday  beyond  the  Saturday,  for  the  competition  is 
too  strong  to  enable  the  masters  to  prevent  them  doing  so, 
at  least  in  Nottingham.  I  think  these  circumstances  should 
be  considered,  and  that  all  law  in  reference  to  them  should 
be  suspended  for  six  months  in  the  year,  viz.,  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  October,  November,  and  December. 

Retail  masters  closing  their  sale  shops  between  7  and  8 
of  an  evening,  are  not  disposed  to  keep  their  worksliops 
open  later,  as  a  proof,  my  workshojo  opens  at  a  quarter 
past  8  and  closes  at  a  quarter  to  8,  thus  giving  them  half 
an  hour's  grace  not  required  by  law,  believing  that  as  a 
rule  we  can  get  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  if  they 
worked  i0|  hours. 

The  Mourning  Trade. 

This  is  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  trade  which  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  comply  at  special  times  with  any  fixed  laws, 
inasmuch  as  we  feel  bound  to  work  our  hands  late  on 
Saturdays,  and  even  until  12  at  night  on  other  nights. 
These  are  very  occasional,  and  perhaps  objected  to  more 
by  the  masters  than  workpeople,  but  they  are  occasions  of 
necessity,  especially  in  hot  weather,  when  corpses  will  not 
keep.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  under  such  necessitous 
circumstances  we  are  breaking  a  law,  a  law  good  in  itself 
but  inapplicable  under  all  circumstances. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Henry  Bach. 


(12,).— See  Evidence,  Q.  14,282,  App. 

Norton  Lodge,  West  Cross,  Swansea, 
Sir,  May  31st,  18/5. 

A  FATAL  accident  has  recently  occurred  in  a  work- 
shop under  my  inspection,  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it  are  so  strongly  illustrative  of  two  points  to 
which  I  have  drawn  the  Royal  Commission's  attention, 
that  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  intrusive,  I  venture  to 
enclose  for  their  perusal  an  account  of  the  accident  cut  out 
of  a  local  newspaper. 

I  have  marked  with  red  ink  (printed  in  italics)  the  two 
points  which  are  analogous  to  those  referred  to  in  my 
answers,  and 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.         Thomas  Pym  Mostyn, 

Sub-Inspector  for  South  Wales. 


APPENDIX  r>.— SELECT  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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"  Frir/htful  Death  at  Aberdare: 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  the  deputy-coroner,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins, 
held  an  inquest  at  the  Black  Lion  Hotel,  Aberdare,  on  the 
body  of  Rosannah  Evans,  aged  16,  who  met  with  her  death 
in  a  most  frightful  manner  on  Friday  last,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances already  repoi-ted  in  the  Western  Mail. 

"  The  principal  witness  called  was  Ann  Jane  Jenkins, 
a  girl  employed  at  the  Abernant  Brickworks.  She  deposed 
that  on  Friday  last  she  went  to  jiick  u\)  clay  to  put  in  the 
rolls.  Tbe  deceased  followed  her,  and  was  standing  near 
the  cog-wheels  when  her  clothes  caught  to  them.  She 
screamed  and  witness  caught  hold,  and  tried  to  pull  her 
away,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  her  body  was  drawn  through, 
and  she  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

"  In  reply  to  the  coroner,  the  witness  said  the  girls  in  the 
yard  had  no  cause  to  go  near  the  '  cogs.'  The  deceased 
had  no  business  there.  The  '  cogs '  were  worked  by  an 
engine,  which  she  could  not  stop.  She  was  so  frightened 
that  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing. 

"  William  Moore,  foreman,  produced  a  plan  of  the  brick- 
works, and  stated  that  no  person  had  ever  been  injured  by 
the  '  cogs '  before. 

"  Evan  Evans,  father  of  the  deceased,  said  she  had  been 
employed  at  the  Abernant  Brickworks  for  the  last  five 
months. 

"  The  coroner  having  pointed  out  that  no  one  employed 
in  the  yard  had  occasion  to  go  near  the  cog-wheels,  and  that 
there  was  no  ler/islation  to  compel  people  to  enclose  the  cor/s, 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  'accidental  death.' 

"  The  funeral  of  the  deceased  girl  took  ])lace  diu'ing  the 
afternoon  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people." 


Sec  Evidence, 


(14.) — Transmitted  by  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Q.  5526. 

Shropshire  District. 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned  firebrick  makers  and  fireclay 
proprietors,  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  sect.  5 
of  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  104.,  which  enacts,  "  After  the  1st  Jan. 
"  1S72,  no  female  under  the  age  of  16,  and  no  child  under 
"  the  age  of  10,  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  and  any 
"  female  or  child  who  is  employed  in  contravention  of 
"  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  emjiloyed  in  a  manner 
"  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factorv  Acts,  1833  to 
"  1871,  and  the  Workshops  Acts,  1867  to  1871." 

By  this  section  we  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  and 
the  trade  is  sulfering  in  consequence.  Tlie  Act  in  question 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  apply  to  firebrick  works 
(tlie  greater  ])art  of  which  were  satisfactorily  working  under 
1864  Act  when  this  was  passed)  as  to  the  open  brickfields, 
then  working  with  little,  if  any,  super\'iHion. 

We  wish  to  state  that  fire-brick  works  continue  in  opera- 
tion botli  winter  and  summer,  and  that  workpeople  are 
constantly  employed,  not  as  in  open  brickworks  where  ope- 
rations are  frequently  suspended,  from  influence  of  weather 
and  other  causes,  also  that  hours  of  laliour  are  very  short, 
not  usually  exceeding  eight  per  day,  and  further  that  all 
small  firebricks  are  made  exclusively  by  women,  who  work 
in  well  ventilated  sheds  and  are  always  under  cover  and 
never  exposed  to  influence  of  weather,  &c. ;  that  unless  girls 
can  commence  at  an  earlier  age  than  16  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  them  to  properly  acquire  the  trade  of  firebrick  making. 
We  therefore  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  the  matter,  and 
if  possible  to  get  entrance  age  of  girls  reduced  from  16  to 
14,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  as  well  as 
to  the  girls  themselves. 

It  is  animpossil)ility  to  emjjloy  boys  in  this  work  owing  to 
so  many  collieries,  iron,  and  other  works  being  in  in  mediate 
neighbourhood,  and  although  machinery  has  been  tried  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  successfully  in  operation  anywhere. 

In  support  of  the  petition  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Baker's  (H.M.  inspector  of  factories)  rejDort  for  half  year 
ending  31st  Oct.  18/3,  in  which  he  says  at  pp.  86  and  87  : 
"  In  firebrick-making  sheds  the  law  forbidding  employment 
"  of  females  under  16  has  certainly  become  a  source  of 
'■  considerable  annoyance  to  manufacturers,  for  there  is  in 
"  the  neighbourhood  of  such  works  so  much  employment 
"  of  other  kinds,  that  boys  will  not  take  to  brickmaking, 

and  machmes  that  have  Ijecn  tried  have  proved  failures, 
''  After  great  consideration  of  the  question  1  am  inchned  to 

think  the  reduction  of  admission  ages  of  ifemales  in  fire- 
"  brick  sheds  (but  in  those  only)  would  be  attended  with 

advantage  to  this  trade,  which  is  an  important  one,  and 
"  without  the  disadvantages  I  once  thought  might  arise 
"  from  it." 


From  Mr  Baker  s  report  you  will  notice  that  he  suggests 
the  advisability  of  reducing  age,  and  we  trust  vou  will  be 
al)le  to  see  your  way  to  take  steps  in  tlie  matter  with  a  view 
to  such  reduction,  and  we  assure  you,  you  will  confer  a 
great  oenefit  not  only  on  this  district  but  upon  many 
others  that  are  placed  in  the  same  difficulty. 

We  are  &c., 

Lilleshall  Co.  &  Self, 

E.  HOKTON. 

For  Madeley  Wood  Co.  &  Self, 

J.  A.  x\nstill. 
For  Coalbrookdale  Co., 

Wm.  J.  NORRIS. 

For  Welhngton  Iron  &  Coal  Co., 

Saml.  Danks. 
For  Will.  0.  Factor, 

C.  W.  Pearce. 
For  Haybridge  Iron  Co..  Limited. 

B.  Talbot. 
The  Eddenbridge  Co., 

H.  Teague. 
For  Self  &  Cutting  Co., 

J.  W.  Williams. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  Whitehall,  W. 


(14.'/.)  Extract  from  li'ttcr  of  Mr.  GuinoN.s,  Secretary 
to  tbe  Soutli  Stafibrdshiie  Firebrick  IMasters' 
Association,  Dudley,  dated  9th  June  1875. 

"  It  may  be  said  by  the  ojiponents  of  our  scheme  that  in 
"  some  districts  men  and  boys  alone  work  in  brickyards. 

This,  however,  can  never  be  the  case  here  as  the  large 
"  number  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  factories,  to  say  nothing 
"  of  the  collieries,  require  almost  more  men  than  are 
"  now  attainable." 


5ennitt,  Newfield  Brick- 
Phoenix  Brickworks,  Old- 


(14«.)— /SVc  Evidence,  Q.  5526. 

We,  the  undersigned  owners  of  brickyarils,  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  Royal  Commission  now  investigating  the  working 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  that  should  any  con"- 
cession  lie  made  to  firebrick  makers  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  females  under  16  years  of  age,  the  same  concession 
should  also  be  made  to  all  Ijrickmakers  whose  brickyards 
are  furnished  with  iiiied  drying  sheds,  there  being  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  two  processes  of  manufacture,  except  in 
the  case  of  "  earthing  or  yething  "  open  kilns,  which  being 
an  unfit  occupation  for  females  should  be  entirely  abolished. 
We  wish,  tlierefore,  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  thoroughly 
understand  that,  as  the  firebrick  and  building  brick  trades 
are  being  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  any 
alteration  of  the  age  at  which  females  may  work  at  one 
trade  only,  would  be  a  great  act  of  injustice  to  the  other. 

Pynson  Wilmot  ] 

yard,  Oldbury. 
FiTTLEY  &  Pratt, 

bury. 

FiTTLEY  &  Pkatt,  Cliurcli  Bridge  Brickworks, 
Oldbury. 

L.  P.  D.  Sadler,  Portmay  Road  Brickworks, 
Oldbury. 

John  Sadler,  Spida  Lane  Brickworks,  Oldbury. 
The  mark  of  X  Wm.  Baknett,  Brickfield  Colliery 

Brickyard,  Oldbury. 
William  Morris,  Radnall  Field  Brickyard,  Old- 
bury. 

Elij.\h  William.s,  Church  Bridge  Brickworks. 
Wood  Brothers,  Brades  Brickworks,  Oldbury. 
Wood,  &  Ivery,  Albion  Brickworks. 
Crowtiier  &  Hamblet,  Paddock  Brickworks. 
William  Gilbert,  Tividale  Tilenis,  &c.,  Tipton. 
Fk.  Welch  Barrows,  Blue  liriekworks.  Great 

Bridge,  Tipton. 
Fk.  Welch  Barrov/s,  Station  Brickworks,  Fr- 

dington. 

W^illiam  North  for  the  Aldridge  Colliery  Co. 

(Limited).  Aldridge. 
Joseph  Hamblet,  "  Fiercy"  Brickworks,  West 

Bromwich. 

J.  W.  Howlett,  Manager  of  Union  Brickworks, 

West  Bromwich. 
Aston  S.  Jackson,  Railway  Brickworks. 

T  2 
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J,  P.  F.  Davis,  Parkfield  Brickworks. 
E.  N.  T.  Bay  LEY,  Great  Bridge  Brickworks. 
B.  W.  Blades,  Gold's  Green,  West  Bromwich. 
James  AVhitehouse,  for  Jno.  J.  "W.  Stevens, 
Bloomfield  Brickworks,  Tipton. 

yili  June,  18/5. 


(15,)_,SV."  Evidence,  Q.  5523. 
Newiield  Brickyard,  Oldbury,  near  Birminghani, 
c^i;i^  ■      June  !)tli,  1875. 

1  VENTURE  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  present 
working  of  the  Factory,  &c.  Acts  as  regards  brickmaking. 
*       .t       *  * 

Education.— Theve  is  ]>ositively  none  in  this  district 
amongst  T)rickmaking  men,  women,  girls  and  boys.  Very 
few  will  try  and  learn  even  when  all  expenses  are  paid,  for 
1  have  tried  it  over  and  oyer  again.  Nothing  but  compulsion 
will  send  either  boys  or  girls  to  school,  as  the  gn-ls  sta}^^  at 
home  or  pick  cinders  on  the  "ash  monnts,"  steal  coal,  &c. 
fee,  and  the  boys  do  the  same,  and  train  their  father's 
running  dogs.  i  -p  i. 

General  morality  has  already  much  improved,  and  it  the 
under-mentioned  were  strictly  carried  out  a  still  greater  im- 
provement would  be  quickly  manifest. 

1.  No  female  or  boys  should  be  allowed  in  stores  or  kilns 
during  meal  hours. 

•2.  No  females  or  boys  should  on  any  account  be 
allowed  to  work  later  than  (i  o'clock  p.m.;  5  would  be 
better. 

:i.  No  females  or  boys  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  any 
hour  on  Sundays. 

4.  No  female  should  be  allowed  to  mount  any  steps 
or  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  "earthing  or  yething  "  any 

kiln.  .     ,      .  , 

The  reason  why  these  are  so  important  is,  that,  m  the 
first  three  cases,  the  masters  or  foremen  being  almost  always 
absent  no  check  can  he  held  on  the  doings  of  the  work- 
people ;  in  the  last,  because  it  is  always  most  indecent  and 
ijuite  unfit  for  female  labour. 

The  inducements  to  contract  very  early  marriages,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  illegitimate  children,  have  been 
checked  by  the  Acts  preventing  the  employment  of  young 
children,  who  formerly  were  made  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
coidil  walk. 

Brickmaking  machines  are  of  very  little  use  in  this  dis- 
trict as  our  bricks  are  all  made  of  marl,  which  is  ground  by 
machinery,  this  making  is  almost  im])ossib]e  to  keep  the  clay 
regular  in  consistency.  A  comparison  of  common  build- 
ing bricks  in  bulk  niade  by  hand  and  by  machine  would 
show  this  at  a  glance.  This  makes  it  at  present  almost  a 
necessity  that  women  should  be  employed  at  brickyards. 

The  women  and  children  themselves  are  all  in  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  work,  but  are  pleased  that  age  and  hours 
should  be  fixed  by  law  and  enforced  ;  the  work  is  hard,  but 
is  healthy  and  regular,  as  we  work  with  flued  sheds  all 
througli  winter,  and  the  wages  earned  are  high. 

Unless  the  employment  of  females  in  brickmaking  is  to 
be  altogether  abolished,  which  would  be  unjust  and  cruel, 
a  concession  as  regards  age  would  be  welcome.  I  would 
suggest  that  half-timers  might  be  employed  from  13  to  15, 
to  be  full  timers  afterwards  ;  this  v;fould  ensure  at  least 
some  schooling  and  would  meet  all  the  proper  requirements 
of  the  masters. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  even  as 
they  are  now,  but  all  should  be  under  the  same  Act,  for 
wo  liardly  know  "  where  we  are  "  now.  Medical  certificates 
«'ould  be  of  little  use,  as  those  of  age  can  in  almost  all 
cases  be  obtained,  and  this  will  be  easier  every  year.  The 
difficulties  of  inspection  are  very  great,  but  not  insur- 
mountable. ■ 

PVNSON  WiLMOT  BeNNITT. 

Sir  George  Young. 


(15«.; 

Ncwfield  Brickyard,  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham, 
Dear  Sir,  '  July  9th,  18/5. 

Since  I  hal  the^pleasure  of  giving  evidence  liefore 
tlic  Royal  Commissioners  at  Old  Hill,  I  have  made  many 
incjuiries  amongst  the  brickmaking  women  and  girls  them- 
selves as  well  as  amongst  their  parents,  the  general  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place,  and  many  of  the  owners  of  brickworks  ; 
and  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  female  labour  in  brickyards  was  "  done  away  with 
altcgettier,"  Of  course  every  one  connected  with  the  trade 
hopes  that  this  will  not  happen  in  their  time,  as  they  look 
it  from  an     s.  d.  poiut  of  view.    We  have  been  obliged 


to  raise  the  wages  of  t>he  women  and  children  since  you  left 
this  neighbourhood  ;  the  high  wages  will  attract  men  and 
boys,  and  the  cure  will  be  self-efi^ected  if  the  law  remains 
as  it  now  stands,  at  least  in  its  chief  clauses.  Until  lately, 
the  demand  for  bricks  having  been  moderate,  most  of  the 
brickmakers  have  made  no  effort  to  replace  the  labour  of 
girls  under  Ifi,  trusting  to  being  able  to  continue  evading 
the  Act ;  findhig  that  the  sub-inspf  ctors  made  it  too  hot 
from  them,  and  the  demand  for  bricks  being  now  par- 
ticularly good,  the  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have 
suddenly  dawned  upon  them,  and  they  find  themselves 
no  better  able  to  comjily  with  the  Act  than  they  were  when 
it  first  came  into  operation ;  hence  their  complaints.  I 
sincerely  hope,  speaking  against  my  own  immediately 
interest,  but  m  the  course  of  humanity,  that  all  such 
degrading  labour  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be  made  im- 
possible for  females;  and  this  applies  in  my  opinion  (and  I 
have  been  amongst  firebrick  and  bluebrick  works  for  20 
years)  to  firebrick  yards  equally  as  to  bluebrick  works  ;  if  a 
concession  as  to  age  is  to  be  m.ade  it  will  be  to  benefit  the 
masters,  if  the  age  remains  as  it  is  it  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workpeople  hereafter.  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  I  have  made  firebricks  for  sale  at  my  works  at  Old- 
l)ury  and  probably  shall  do  so  again.  Pray  forgive  me  if  I 
have  trespassed  too  much  on  your  patience,  but  I  take  a 
great  personal  interest  in  this  question. 

I  remain,  &c.. 
Sir  George  Young.        Pynson  Wilmot  Bennitt. 


(16.)— Transmitted  by  R.  Bakee,  Esq.,  Ijispector  of 
Factories. — See  Evidence,  Q.  11,216. 

Dear  Sir.  Congleton,  March  18th,  18/5. 

The  time  which  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  devote 
to  visitation  in  Macclesfield  has  been  occupied,  first,  in  a 
general  inspection  of  the  factories,  and  subsequently  to  the 
explanation,  where  most  necessary,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  relating  to  textile  works.  But  I  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  workshops,  the 
occiipiers  of  which  are  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the 
silk  manufacture. 

These  workshops  are  to  be  found,  with  few  e.xceptions, 
in  ])rivate  dwellings,  the  upper  storeys  of  which  are  occupied 
by  looms,  winding  frames,  or  other  machinery  turned  by 
hand.  They  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  area,  extending 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  every  direction  ;  there  are  com- 
monly no  outward  signs  by  which  they  can  be  recognised, 
nor  is  there  any  source  of  information  at  our  command 
from  which  their  position  can  be  ascertained. 

Soon  after  taking  charge  of  Macclesfield,  I  communi- 
cated with  the  school  board,  in  the  hope  that  their  officers 
might  be  instructed  to  acquaint  me  with  cases  in  which 
children  were  employed  in  workshops  without  the  required 
school  attendance  or  certificates  ;  and  the  subject  has  been 
recently  brought  forward  again  by  a  member  of  the  board, 
but  they  have  so  far  declined  to  render  me  any  official 
assistance. 

As  the  unassisted  search  for  these  numerous  places 
would  occupy  an  amount  of  time,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  spared  from  my  other  duties,  I  called  yesterday  on 
Mr.  Chapman,  the  secretary  to  the  Handloom  Weavers' 
Union,  and  inquired  whether  he  could  assist  me  and  dis- 
tribute abstracts  of  the  Act  among  the  members,  and  this 
he  most  readily  undertook  to  do.  He  informed  me  that 
there  are  about  1,000  or  1,200  houses  in  Macclesfield 
occupied  by  handloom  weavers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  are  "workshops."  The  law  has  hitherto  reached 
none  of  them,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  much  needed,  and 
will  be  fairly  obeyed  when  once  made  known. 

I  shall  required  for  this  jjurpose  about  1,200  abstracts, 
which  Mr.  Chapman  will  distribute ;  but  he  most  urgently 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  stating  the  penalties  provided 
by  the  law.  He  assures  me  that  without  such  a  statement 
the  distribution  of  the  abstracts  will  be  useless.  "  It  is 
"  not  fair,"  he  said,  "to  keep  the  penalties  in  the  back- 
"  ground,  and  if  they  be  so  kept  tlie  law  will  be  almost 
"  entirely  disregarded,  as  would  our  union  rules,  if  the 
"  jienalties  attaching  to  their  infringements  were  not 
"  published," 

In  this  opinion  I  quite  concur ;  and,  as  it  may  probably 
be  necessary  to  print  a  supply  of  abstracts  for  the  purpose 
of  this  distribution,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  addition  of 
a  penalty  clause  to  the  jn-esent  form,  or  in  default  of  this, 
the  printing  of  such  a  clause  on  separate  slijjs,  to  be 
circulated  with  the  abstracts. 
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The  workshops  for  windinpf  silk  and  other  processes  are 
not  iuchided  in  the  iiumhers  given  ahove,  nor  have  I  yet 
hit  on  any  efficient  means  for  reachin^^  them. 

I  am,  &c., 

Sam.  W.  May. 


(17.) — Transmitted  by  R.  ]>akek,  Esq.,  ln8[)cctor  of 
Factories.    See  Evidence,  Q.  4821. 

Extension  of  Act  of  187-1  to  other  than  Textile  Factories. 

I.  Iron  mills,  blast  furnaces,  &c.  in  which  night  work  is 
lawful. 

(a.)  The  honrs  of  labour  \n  these  could  not  very  well  be 
reduced.  The  24  hours  divided  between  two  "  turns  "  or 
sets  of  workers,  a  day  and  a  night ;  any  alteration  difficult. 

(6.)  IVe  cannot  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  as 
regards  age. — Boys  under  13  are  continually  employed  in 
the  night  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  suli- 
inspectors,  who  are  in  many  instances  cordially  assisted  by 
masters  and  managers. 

(c.)  Scarcity  of  boys. — If  age  when  boys  may  work  full 
time  (and  consequently  at  night)  were  14  instead  of  13,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  boys  could  not  Ije  obtained.  Well 
grounded  com])laints  on  this  score  are  already  frequent, 
and  further  restriction  in  this  particular  can  only  lead  to 
further  expense  and  trouble  for  conscientious  manufacturers, 
further  hardships  on  conscientious  or  timid  ])arents,  and 
further  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  majority  whether  parents 
or  sub-employers.  This  class  of  factories  re(piires  a  double 
supply  of  labour. 

(c/.)  Competition  with  coal-pits. — Children  of  1'2  may,  I 
believe,  be  emjiloyed  in  mines.  At  any  rate  many  cliildren 
rejected  in  iron  mills,  &c.  do  go  to  work  in  the  pits,  and 
I  see  no  advantage  in  increasing  the  number. 

Theoretically,  both  as  an  educational  and  sanitary 
question,  increased  restriction  might  at  first  sight  ajipear 
advisable,  but  in  practice  I  believe  it  would  fail.  Children 
cannot  live  on  education  alone,  and  half-timers  cannot  Ije 
em|)loyed  in  ir(m  mills  in  consequence  of  the  night  turn. 
On  the  other  hand  from  the  sanitary  side,  I  rather  think 
that  a  boy  will  turn  out  a  stronger  man  if  he  is  allowed  to 
earn  something  and  so  get  better  food  than  if  he  is  turned 
out  of  iron  mills  and  half  starved.  It  is  often  a  question 
of  want  of  food  against  a  little  less  sleep,  and  seven  years' 
experience  in  the  black  country  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  is  the  lesser  evil.  The  boys  them- 
selves ]irefer  the  warmth  of  the  iron  mill  to  their  too  often 
wretched  homes. 

II.  Nut  and  bolt  factories,  S)-c. — These  are  already  on  the 
nine  hours'  system,  i.e.  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  54  hours  i)er 
week.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  women  and  girls  much 
prefer  the  early  hours,  and  I  believe  that  interference  woidd 
be  unpopular. 

III.  Foundries,  engineering,  tube  factories,  S)-c. — These, 
too,  are  on  the  nine  hours.  Any  restriction  to  four  hours 
and  a  half  at  a  stretch  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  would 
be,  I  think,  strongly  opposed  by  the  men,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  case  of  children  and  young  persons. 

IV.  Saddlery  and  other  leather  trades  in  Walsall. — In 
these,  as  a  rule,  females  are  on  piecework,  and  therefore 
only  work  as  much  as  they  like.  Generally  speaking  they 
come  to  work  an  hour  later  than  men  and  boys,  but  leave 
at  same  time  at  night.  In  winter  females  seldom  in  these 
trades  commence  before  Ijreakfast. 

I  have  spoken  more  fully  about  iron  mills,  because  I 
have  a  great  number  of  them.  The  iron  trade,  the  most 
important  in  the  district,  is  nuich  depressed,  and  a  boy  who 
does  not  enter  an  iron  mill  till  he  is  14  is  not  likely  to  enter 
it  at  all,  or  if  he  does  he  will  be  of  no  use.  As  regards 
])arents,  however,  my  remarks  will  ajijjly  almost  universally. 
If  we  can  imagine  an  ideal  i)arent,  who,  when  told  that  his 
children  must  not  work  but  be  educated,  would  himself 
work  the  harder  to  clothe  and  feed  them,  all  be  well. 

But  we  must  take  the  ease  as  we  find  it.  Too  many 
men  work  part  of  the  weelc  on!)-.  In  the  miscellaneous 
trades  in  Walsall  and  neighbourhood,  jilaling,  brass  dress- 
ing, buckle,  bit,  and  stirrup  making,  I  often  find  rnen  not 
at  work  even  so  late  as  Wednesday,  and  their  children 
must  suffer.  In  fact,  I  cannot  hel])  thinking* that  we  are 
going  too  far  and  too  fast  with  legislation  of  this  kind. 
The  working  classes  are  not  yet  "  educated  "  up  to  the 
Factory  Act,  and  it  is  not  the  slightest  use  trying  to  carry 
out  anything  in  too  great  a  hurry  against  the  dead  weight 
of  the  opiiosition  of  the  bulk  of  the  pt)])ulation.    As  a  case 


in  point  I  may  instance  the  constant  "nfringement  of  the 
law  as  regards  females  under  Ki  in  brickyards. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a  few  alterations  in  the 
\\  orkshop  Act,  and  a  few  plainer  directions  in  both  Acts 
so  as  to  make  conviction  for  offences  more  certain,  might 
enalde  existing  legislation  to  remove  many  of  the  presenl- 
evils. 

The  Coinmission  will  probably  ascertain  the  accuracy  of 
the  questions  I  have  touched  on,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
earnestly  hope  that  a  few  clauses  will  be  passed  to  render 
the  Workshop  Act  efficient.  As  you  are  aware,  it  is  at 
I)resent  almost  useless.  I  cannot  prevent  the  overwork 
still  ])revalent  at  Bromwich  and  other  places,  and  it  would 
be  a  simjjle  matter  to  alter  the  Act  so  as  to  assimilate  the 
rules  for  the  work  and  education  of  children  to  those  of 
the  Factory  Act,  even  if  no  other  point  were  touched. 

G.  J.  Leaton  Blexkinsopp. 
Chapel  Ash,  Wolverhampton. 


(18.) — Transmitted  by  R.  Bakek,  Esq.,  Inspector  of 
Factories. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leamington,  April  \At\\,  1S75. 

You  asked  me  my  regards  towards  chimney  sweoj)- 
ing,  after  being  experienced  as  a  sweej)  this  forty  years.  I 
was  first  an  apprentice  in  London  under  John' Bolton,  in 
Duke  Place,  Lambeth  ;  and  then  I  was  under  Mr.  Reefing, 
back  of  St.  James's  Park  ;  and  then  under  Mr.  Andrew, 
in  Aldgate;  and  there  v/e  found  chimneys  quite  as  bad  to 
sweej),  with  bends  in  them,  as  there  is  in  the  country;  and 
there's  where  the  boys  gets  suffocated,  through  being 
])ressed  by  their  masters  ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  country.  All 
large  towns  are  alike,  through  bends  without  trap  doors ; 
and  there  wants  a  compulsory  Act  to  make  the  landlords 
have  trap-doors  to  the  chimneys,  when  they  can't  be  swept. 
1  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury would  bring  his  Bill  under  the  Factory  Act ;  there 
would  not  be  so  many  boys  climbing  as  there  is,  if  they 
was  to  have  inspectors  to  look  after  them.  I  believe  there 
is  ])lenty  of  boys  climbing  in  large  towns  at  the  present 
time ;  but  it  is  an  hard  matter  to  detect  them  without  the 
insiiectors  go  about  early,  for  they  are  cleaned  first  thing. 
The  chimneys  since  18612  are  being  built  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Act,  which  I  believe  it  expresses  in  the  Act  of 
18()2  if  any  builder  Iniilds  a  Hue  or  a  chimney  any  more 
than  135  degrees  from  l)eing  straight,  he  is  fined  50  pounds  ; 
then  that  gives  a  sweep  a  chance  to  sweep  the  chimneys 
clean  without  tra]i-doors,  as  chimneys  can  be  swept  cleaner 
with  steel  heads  tlian  when  the  boys  climbed.  We  use  the 
steel  heads  to  get  hard  soot  out  of  the  chimneys,  and  the 
whalebone  to  get  the  soot  out  when  it  is  very  light.  When 
I  first  used  the  steel  heads,  I  got  three  thousand  Imshel  of 
soot  out  of  chimneys  in  Leamington  in  twelve  months,  and 
I  still  use  them,  and  I  should  wish  ot  you,  sir,  to  ])ress 
upon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  alter  his  Bill,  that  sweeps 
should  take  their  children  with  tliem  to  the  houses  to 
carry  their  tools  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  in  the  Factory 
Act';  as  I  know  several  sweeps  that  has  got  sons  grown 
up  under  sixteen  and  uncontrollable,  that  would  assist 
them  in  carrying  their  tools,  as  I  read  it  in  the  Birming- 
ham Post  not  long  ago,  about  a  sweep  l)eing  fined  for 
taking  his  son  with  him  to  carry  his  tools  under  sixteen 
years"  of  age;  and  I  am  under  the  rash  (?  range)  of  the 
law,  f(n'  I  have  a  son  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  I  dare  not 
take  him  with  me,  for  fear  of  being  fined.  The  width  of 
the  chimneys  in  generality  in  large  towns  are  from  !>  to  14 
inches;  which  machines  can  do  them  ^-ery  well,  as  the 
machine  heads  are  made  from  !)  inches  ijp  to  22  inches. 
In  country  villages  the  chimneys  taper  off  from  (i  foot  to 
IS  inches  at  the'top,  which  is  large  enough  for  any  man  to 
do  ;  but  what  they  are  building  in  the  country  now  are  the 
same  as  in  the  towns,  so  that  they  can  be  swept  with 
machines.  We  want  more  restrictions  in  the  police  force 
to  prevent  chimneys  on  fire,  as  there  is  more  chimneys  on 
fire  now  than  there  used  to  be,  ami  they  lay  the  blame  on 
the  sweeps  ;  but  it  is  their  faults,  because  they  don't  have 
their  chimneys  swept  from  six  to  twelve  montlis.  'i'hey 
don't  t-he  press  (?  enforce)  the  same  law  here  in  this  town 
as  they  do  in  London,  that  every  kitchen  chimney  that  is 
used  reitular  ought  to  be  swejjt  once  a  month  ;  if  not,  they 
are  lined  a  sovereign,  that  goes  to  the  fire  brigade,  and  the 
expenses  to  the  magistrates.  All  other  chimneys,  dining 
room  and  drawing  room  chimneys,  must  be  swept  every 
six  weeks,  else  they  are  fined  the  same;  but  in  Leamington 
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you  may  see  twenty  chimneys  on  fiie  in  a  week,  and  it  all 
falls  on  the  sweeps. 

I  am,  &c. 

Henry  Halford, 

Chimney  Sweeper. 


(19.) 

SiK^  Crewkerne,  June  9th,  1875. 

I  APPEND  some  remarks  relative  to  children  in  the 
gloving  trade  in  rural  districts,  which,  if  you  deem  it 
desirable,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission.   *    *  * 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.         George  Frederic  Wills. 


(19«.) 

In  compliance  with  the  public  invitation  to  offer  facts 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Workshops  Act 
to  the  Committee,  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  :— 

The  workshop  regulations  in  this  district  (South  Somer- 
set) are  very  imperfectly  observed.  There  appears  to  be 
no  acting  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  medical  officers  of  health  appointed  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  workrooms  occupied  by  shirt 
makers,  collar  makers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  glovers, 
but  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  take  no  steps  to  improve 
them. 

The  point  to  which  I  especially  desire  to  call  attention  is 
to  the  case  of  children  working  at  the  gloving  trade  in 
cottages. 

When  evidence  was  being  obtained  as  to  the  condition 
of  "  agricultural  children  "  a  fev/  years  since,  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Bogle,  the  inspector  for  this  locahty,  in  order  to  show 
him  the  habits  of  these  children,  and  his  report  was  pub- 
lished in  a  "blue  book."  Nothing,  however,  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  him  and  others 
with  reference  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
they  work. 

Children  begin  to  learn  gloving  at  a  very  early  age,  not 
unfrequently  at  six  years  of  age.  They  generally  become 
"  learners  "  at  the  house  of  a  "  teacher,"  and  serve  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship,  earning  at  first  nothing,  but  are  allowed 
a  few  pence  per  week  as  they  become  able  to  improve 
themselves.  The  house  of  the  teacher  is  almost  always  an 
ordinary  small  cottage,  and  containing  only  one  sitting- 
room  with  one  window,  and  that  perhaps  an  insufficient 
one,  not  giving  much  light.  For  the  sake  of  the  light 
children  in  vv'inter  have  to  sit  as  close  to  this  windov/  as 
possible,  and  this  place  of  work  is  generally  in  the  line 
between  the  outer  door  and  the  fire,  between  which  there 
is  necessarily  a  thorough  draught.  The  floor  is  mostly 
mud  or  stone,  and  their  shoes  not  being  of  the  best,  theii' 
feet  are  seldom  warm.  The  cost  of  firing  being  hea^y, 
there  is  not  much  kept  in,  so  that  in  cold  weather,  not- 
withstanding aU  ventilation  is  prevented  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air,  their  feet  are  numbed  by  the  cold,  and  their 
hands  rendered  incapable  of  working  from  time  to  time  by 
contact  with  the  brasswork  of  the  gloving  machines.  The 
air  of  course  becomes  vitiated,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
young  children  should  soon  begin  to  suffer  in  health,  and 
their  feet  get  crippled  with  broken  chilblains,  often  leading 
to  bad  ulcers  of  the  toes.  Colds,  coughs,  consumption, 
and  anssmic  diseases  are  very  prevalent,  while  from  the 
close  attention  required  for  some  kinds  of  work,  and  the 
strain  on  the  eyes  being  kept  up  for  so  many  hours,  the 
sight  frequently  becomes  impaired,  and  blindness,  more  or 
less  entire,  occasionally  ensues. 

As  an  aggravation  of  the  above  causes  of  disease  this 
system  of  "  learners  "  entails  the  necessity  of  many  chil- 
dren being  taught  in  one  room,  and  from  3  to  10  or  even 
15  children  are  crowded  into  the  small  cottage  room.  Of 
course,  when  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  prevails, 
these  rooms  become  as  it  were  focuses  whence  the  disease 
is  spread  all  round,  and  is  carried  to  all  their  homes.  In 
this  way  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough  is 
readily  propagated.  Skin  diseases  are  also  communicated, 
especially  jjorrigo,  tinea  capitis,  and  scabies,  and  there 
exists  no  authority  to  prevent  these  children  working  with 
such  diseases.    I  have  myself  seen,  more  than  once,  the 


hands  of  these  glovers  (in  one  instance  nine  in  a  cottage) 
covered  with  scabies  while  making  the  best  kind  of  kid 
gloves,  and  the  Committee  can  appreciate  the  horror  of  a 
lady,  perhaps  a  bride  (for  some  were  white  kid  gloves)  in  a 
high  station  of  hfe  becoming  infected  with  this  disease, 
utterly  ignorant  as  she  must  be  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  communicated  to  her.  The  children  during  the 
making  have  fi-equently  to  put  their  fingers  inside  the 
glove,  and  would  of  course  leave  the  contagious  poison 
there. 

The  hours  of  working  are  unusually  severe.  It  is  not 
unusual  m  summer  to  find  little  children  at  work  as  early 
as  5  o'clock  a.m.,  and  to  continue  working,  with  very  little 
intermission,  until  7  or  8  p.m. 

From  the  facts  above  stated  the  Committee  will  readily 
gather  the  impossibility  of  any  proper  education  being 
obtained  by  these  children.  The  Sunday  school  is  the 
only  place  where  they  can  learn  anything  after  thej  leave 
the  infant  school,  and  in  country  villages  in  South  Somer- 
set there  is  no  compulsory  education,  and  often  no  su^Bcient 
inducement  to  voluntary  education,  where  the  earning  a 
few  pence  is  an  object  to  a  family. 

The  conclusions  I  venture  to  draw  from  more  than  30 
years'  experience  of  these  small  workshops  are — 

1st.  That  compulsory  education  is  essential  for  such 
young  children;  at  all  events,  not  less  than  is  required 
under  the  Factory  Acts. 

2nd.  That  the  officer  of  health,  or  parish  medical  officer, 
should  inspect  and  report  (to  )  at  least  twice 

a  year  as  to  the  condition  of  such  rooms  where  more  than 
(3  ?)  hands  are  employed. 

3rd.  That  when  infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  known 
to  exist  in  the  family  of  any  who  attend  such  workshops, 
the  proper  officer  may  prohibit  members  of  such  family 
attending  there,  or  if  necessary  he  may  close  the  workshop. 

4th.  That  when  articles  of  clothing  have  been  made  by 
workers  while  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  the 
officer  should  have  power  to  cause  them  to  be  purified  and 
disinfected  before  they  are  issued  to  the  owner  or  wholesale 
dealer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5th.  That  the  inspector  or  other  officer  be  empowered  to 
enforce  such  sanitary  precautions  as  may  be  authorised, 
and  if  not  comphed  with,  or  if  the  room  is  not  in  a  proper 
state,  or  is  overcrowded,  he  may,  subject  to  proper  regula- 
tions, order  the  room  to  be  closed  as  a  workshop. 

George  Fked.  Wills. 


(20.) — Hce  Evidence,  Q.  4291. 

Recommendations  of  the  Council  of  the  Bu-mingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  respecting  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts. 

1st.  The  council  apjDrove  of  the  working  hours  being 
from  7  to  7  or  6  to  6. 

2nd.  The  council  Z(eZie»ethat  any  change  from  the  present 
interval  of  five  hours  lietween  meals  would  be  contrary  to 
the  almost  universal  habits  of  the  workpeople  of  this  town 
and  district. 

3rd.  That  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  work  under 
10  years  of  age. 

4th.  That  as  regards  the  employment  of  young  persons 
between  13  and  18,  the  age  of  16  should  be  substituted  for 
males. 

6th.  That  clause  6,  sub-section  13,  which  proposes  to 
restrict  more  than  at  present  the  employment  of  children 
on  Saturdays  is  unnecessary,  arid  would  be  very  injurious. 

6th.  That  in  clause  12  the  proposed  extension  of  the  age 
of  the  child  to  14  is  very  objectionable. 

7th.  That  as  regards  hours  of  labour,  the  assimilation  of 
the  two  Acts  is  strongly  recommended. 

8th.  That  as  regards  education,  the  school  attendance 
be  made  uniform  in  both  Acts. 

,9th.  That  as  regards  surgeon's  certificates,  the  certificate 
of  the  registrar  should  be  deemed  sufficient,  subject  in  case 
of  doulit  to  "the  inspector  requiring  a  surgeon's  certificate 
of  fitness  for  labour. 
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C21.)  ^  - 

Sir,  Bii'mingham,  June  llth,  1875. 

I  AM  directed  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  to  state  that  he 
would  prefer  the  hours  of  laljour  in  the  Factory  Act  remain- 
ing as  they  are.  I'here  are  about  700  hands  sul)ject  to  the 
Act  employed  at  these  works,  and  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  these  hands  would  object  to  any  alteration  in 
the  hours.  The  hands  under  the  Act  work  50  hours  per 
week  (from  8  o'clock  to  G).  I  have  had  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Act  in  these  works  since  its  application,  and  can 
testify  that  the  hands  earn  as  much  money,  and  that  there 
is  as  much  work  do)ie  as  vmder  tlie  old  system  of  59  hours. 

I  am,  &c. 
Pro  Sir  Josiah  Mason, 
Sir  James  Ferguson.  Henry  Bore. 


(22.)— *e  Evidence,  Q.  6337. 

177.  High  Street,  Stourbridge, 
Dear  Sir,  June  12th,  1875. 

*  *  *  Tiie  chain  trade  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  sorts,  the  very  largest  being  carried  on  in  factories  only 
and  requiring  strikers.  There  are  smaller  sorts  of  shipping 
chains,  then  there  are  American  traces,  coil  chain,  swimmers 
and  geai's  ;  these  two  last  being  the  commonest  sort. 

The  work  is  paid  by  a  list  at  so  much  per  cwt. 

The  size  called  half-inch  chain  rules  the  price.  It  is  now 
at  the  5s.  6ri.  list.  When  it  rises  all  sizes  above  and  below 
rise,  and  vice  versa  in  a  fall. 

The  cause  of  complaint  is,  that  the  women  in  their  igno- 
rance are  imposed  on  by  the  masters,  that  they  work  for 
infinitely  under  best  price,  that  to  make  up  for  that  they 
work  all  hours,  and  thus  produce  a  scarcity  of  work  ;  that 
in  most  cases  their  work  is  inferior,  and  their  rubbish  when 
sold  to  the  masters  goes  into  the  market  and  ranks  with 
men's  first-class  work.  All  faults  go  into  the  tar  bucket 
for  concealment.  This  si)ecially  applies  to  colliers  and 
puddlers,  whose  wages  are  good  enough  to  keep  their 
families  almost  mthout  work,  but  who  instead  spend  their 
ov/n  wages  in  drink.  The  mode  of  manufacture  would 
])erhaps  guide  the  Commissioners  to  a  decision.  Some 
chain  is  made  by  an  Oliver,  some  by  a  Doily,  or  what  is 
called  Jemmy  cliain.  Small  chains  Vvfomen  might  make 
for  a  time.  It  wovdd  be  impossible  in  these  parts  at  pre- 
sent to  knock  women  out  altogether.  The  desired  effect  of 
legislation  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  women,  and  save  the 
age  of  children  before  being  employed,  so  as  to  gradually 
prevent  its  being  worth  their  while  to  learn.  Boys  are 
mostly  employed  to  h\o\v,  but  there  are  sevei-al  girls  em- 
ployed too.  It  is  very  hard  work,  and  the  direct  em jiloyers 
are  often  brutal.  The  language  is  disgusting.  I  think 
my  answers  to  Mr.  Baker  set  forth  the  subject  best. 

For  the  nail  trade  I  must  tell  you  the  people  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  who  work  at  the  100  work  (i.e., 
the  larger  sort)  are  ].)aid  l)y  the  cwt. ;  those  who  work  at 
1,000  {i.e.,  the  smaller  sort),  and  the  limit  to  which  is  50  lbs. 
rose  nail,  are  paid  by  the  count. 

Formerly  the  two  classes  were  united,  and  one  helped 
tlie  other,  but  in  1873  they  unfortunately  broke  up. 

Some  districts  have  unions,  notably  Bromsgrove.  The 
wages  there  are  in  advance  of  these  here. 

There  is  all  sorts  of  trickery  and  oppression  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  masters  (not  all),  such  as  compelling  them 
to  have  gleeds  or  breezes  from  them,  charging  them  car- 
riage, making  them  change  iron,  keeping  them  waiting  for 
a  day  or  two  in  the  week,  so  that  they  have  to  do  six  days 
work  in  four.  Wlien  trade  is  slack,  giving  them  sizes  to 
make  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to.  Truck  is  rife  in 
some  places,  and  a  nail  or  chain  master  keeping  a  public- 
house  is  my  abomination. 

Above  will,  I  think,  give  some  idea  of  what  the  men 
want  to  Ije  freed  from.  As  to  lirickyards,  if  the  age  is  to 
he  reduced  to  14,  I  should  suggest  that  a  third  standard  of 
education  should  he  passed  before  a  girl  of  that  age  should 
be  allowed  to  work.  Perhaps  education  may  assist 
morality.    *    *  * 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  William  H.  Brewer. 


(23.)— <SVe  Evidence,  Q.  5249. 

Clarendon  Chambers,  Temple  Street, 
Dear  Sir,  June  14th,  1875. 

I  find,  as  a  matter  of  practical  cxjierience,  that  if 
children  go  to  work  before  they  have  obtained  even  the 
first  rudiments  of  education,  they  are  far  more  difficult  to 


teach,  and  so  thoroughly  dislike  school  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  every  ojjportunity  of  staying  away.  In  our 
board  schools,  in  which  all  children  who  attend  the  requisite 
number  of  times  are  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  inspector 
for  examination,  only  aljout  25  per  cent,  of  the  half-timers 
are  thus  presented,  and  only  about  two  thirds  of  those  pre- 
sented have  the  slightest  chance  of  passing,  although  most 
of  them  are  presented  in  the  lowest  standard,  which  is 
required  of  children  of  seven  years  of  age.  Hence  it  is 
that  half-timers  bring  very  little  money  to  schools  in  the 
form  of  Government  grants,  and  teachers  and  school 
managers  refuse  them  whenev-er  they  can.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  when  children  commence  work  in  the 
state  of  ignorance  described,  they  rarely  obtain  any  educa- 
tion that  is  really  useful  afterwards.  At  all  events,  this  is 
the  case  in  Birmingham.  But  when  they  have  overcome 
the  first  difficulties  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  they  cease  to 
dislike  school,  and  often  get  to  take  a  real  interest  in  school 
work,  and  their  after  progress  is  far  more  certain.  This  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  youths  who  have  to  commence 
their  education  rarely  continue  to  attend  evening  schools. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  slight  educational  test  before 
work  is  allowed  is  even  greater  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

I  am,  &c. 

George  B.  Davis, 
Clerk  to  the  Birmingham 
Sir  George  Young.  School  Board. 


(24.) 

Don  Pottery,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham. 
Sir,  June  15th,  1875. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  from  the  "  Factory 
and  Vv''orkshops  Acts  Commission,"  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  Factory  Act  as  it  applies  to  potteries  is  sufficiently 
stringent,  and  that  it  would  materially  injure  the  interest's 
of  the  earthenware  trade  if  any  further  restrictions  are  put 
on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  ;  we  already  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  female  or 
child  labour,  and  we.  think  a  slight  relaxation  in  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Ar '  would  prove  beneficial  to  all  per- 
sons concerned.  The  employment  of  children  in  a  pottery 
is,  as  a  rule,  light,  and  we  think  some  discretionary  power 
might  be  left  with  the  medical  officer  (or  some  other  official) 
to  permit  boys  or  girls  who  possess  sufficient  physical  power, 
and  who  can  pass  a  reasonable  examination  as  to  reading, 
writing,  &c.,  might  be  allowed  to  be  employed  at  an  earlier 
age  than  13,  as  full-timers  say  from  11?2  or  12  years  of  age. 
We  think  a  ])rovisional  permission  of  this  nature  would  be 
a  stimulus  bo  many  parents  to  attend  still  more  carefully  to 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  tlieir  children. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  for 
there  to  be  no  restriction  placed  on  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories,  as  many  persons  argue  that  a  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  herself,  whether  she  will 
work  overtime  or  not,  and  that  she  ought  to  Ije  a  free  agent ; 
but  it  might  be  useful  to  allow  women  to  work  extra  hours, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  make  up  for  lost  time  if  they 
are  disposed  to  do  so. 

The  further  restrictions  of  the  labour  of  the  women  and 
children  in  a  pottery  would  injure  the  pottery  trade,  because 
it  would  tend  still  further  to  curtail  the  labour  of  the  men, 
vv'ho  in  most  branches  of  the  trade  are  dependent  upon  their 
assistance. 

Many  heads  of  famifies  already  find  it  a  serious  matter 
to  bring  up  their  children,  without  being  able  to  employ  any 
full  tinre,  until  13  years,  however  well  quahfied,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  working  class  to  place  any 
further  restrictions  in  their  way  so  far  as  we  can  see.  We 
are  told  boys  can  be  employed  ful!  time  in  coUieries  at_  a 
less  age  than  13,  but  cannot  speak  as  to  the  truth  of  this.^ 
Moreover,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  look  to  the  question  pf 
foreign  competition,  which  should  be  greatly  considered  in 
settling  this  important  question.* 

We  are,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Samuel  Barker  &  Sou. 


(24a.) 

Extract  fi'om  the  letter  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of 
a  firm,  but  not  an  earthenware  manufacture,  dated 
3rd  June  1875. 
"  The  %vriter  has  just  returned  from  a  three  months'  tour 

on  the  continent ;  he  has  visited  all  the  large  works  ;  they 


*  Vide  enclosure. 
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have  expanded  immensely  of  late  years,  and  he  fears  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  competmg  with 
us  at  home  here.    Labour  is  so  cheap." 

N.B.— The  expression,  all  the  large  works  applies  to 
potteries,  as  the  writer  supplies  certain  classes  of  material 

to  them.  ,  ,1,1 

From  our  own  personal  observation  we  know  that  large 
quantities  of  French  china  are  now  imported  into  this 
country. 

Samuel  Barker  &  Son. 


(2ib.) 

List  of  A.ssistants  required  in  the  Pottery  Trade. 

Each  "thrower"  of  earthenware,  two  assistants,  gene- 
rally one  woman  and  one  girl. 

Each  "turner,"  one  assistant,  generally  one  woman  or 
one  girl. 

Each  "plate and  saucer  maker,"  two  assistants,  boys  or 
girls. 

Each  "jiggerer,"  two  assistants,  boys  or  girls. 
Each  "  dish  baker,  washbowl,  &c."  maker,  one  assistant, 
boy  or  girl. 

Each  "  printer,"  three  assistants,  two  women,  and  one 
girl. 

Each  "dipper,"  two  assistairts,  boys  or  girls." 
Besides  apprentices  to  the  various  branches  of  a  pottery. 
The  "  sagger  "  maker  requires  one  or  two  boy  assistants 
but  cannot  obtain  them. 
13th  July  1875. 


pending  upon  the  class  of  iron  in  course  of  manufacture. 
The  average  time  being  about  as  follows  : — 


(25.) 

11  &  l.'i,  Drapery,  Northampton, 
Sir,  June  15th,  1875. 

Referring  to  your  circiilar  respecting  the  "Work- 
shop and  Factory  Acts,'"  our  grievances  are  as  follows  : — 

First.  We  observe  the  four  Bank  holidays,  and  we  think 
it  hard  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  give  another  half 
holiday  during  the  same  week. 

Second.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  July  31st  we  commence 
at  8.30  a.m.  and  finish  work  at  8  p.m.,  and  ^from  August 
1st  to  March  31st,  we  commence  at  8.30  a.m.  and  finish  at 
7  p.m.  We  consequently  lose  during  four  months  of  the 
year  three  hours  per  week,  and  during  eight  months  of  the 
year  nine  hours  per  week,  and  we  think  it  hard  that  we 
should  be  obhged  to  give  the  half  hohday  as  we  work  only 
those  short  hours.  It  is  true  we  could  work  longer  by  law, 
but  our  retail  shop  and  workshops  being  under  the  same  roof, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  workers  after  the  other  hands  leave, 
in  fact  they  won't  remain  with  us  if  we  do. 

We  remain,  &c. 
Norman,  Shepherd,  &  Manning. 

Sir  George  Young. 


(26.;— ^S'ee  Evidence,  Q.  8860. 

Regent  Grove  Ironworks,  "  The  Cape," 
Sir,  Birmingham,  June  19th,  18/5. 

(  With  regard  to  the  iron  manufactures  as  carried  on 
in  forges  and  rolling  mills,  and  to  employment  of  young 
persons  therein),  one  or  two  important  points  do  not  appear 
(according  to  newspaper  reports)  to  have  been  clearly  ex- 
plained through  the  ironmasters'  deputation. 

First.  If  work  is  resumed  at  6  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  that  of  necessity  involves  Sunday  work  for  men, 
viz.,  repairs  of  furnaces  and  overhauling  of  machinery. 

Secondly.  If  work  ceases  at  midday  on  Saturdays,  that 
does  not  relie-\'e  the  necessity  of  Sunday  work,  the  furnaces 
being  too  hot  for  repairs. 

Thirdly.  It  is  customary  for  the  forges  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  district  to  commence  work  on  Monday 
evening ;  the  first  furnace  charging  about  4  o'clock,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  draw  the  first  heat  by  6  o'clock,  at 
which  time  the  rollers  are  ready,  Vvdth  the  assistance  of 
young  persons,  to  commence  work,  this  being  done  is 
continuous  night  and  day  for  the  whole  week  till  about 
4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  changes  of  men  and 
youths  taking  place  every  12  hours,  viz.,  6  in  the  morning 
and  G  at  night,  mealtimes  being  taken  during  the  times 
the  iron  is  being  heated.  (Some  roUing  mills  commence 
at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  which  causes  Sunday 
jabour,  while  others  start  in  the  evening.) 

Fourthly.  Men  and  youths  are  formed  into  sets,  so  as 
to  operate  upon  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  The  actual  time 
at  work  is  about  equal  for  men  and  boys,  the  average  de- 


Puddlers 
Forge  rollers 
Sheet  iron  rollers 
Plate  rollers 
Merchant  iron  rollers 
Guide  iron  rollers 
Hoop  iron 


About  actual  Working 

Enf?,ae:ed  hours  per  or  liours  i>er 

I'rom         day.  week. 

G  to  (J         7  35 

10  50 

8  to  10  40  to  50 

8  to  10  40  to  50 

9  to  10  45  to  50 

10  to  lOi  50  to  54 


These  hours  would,  of  course,  be  increased  where  the 
mills  commenced  on  Monday  morning  instead  of  Monday 
afternoon. 

Half-timers  are  not  employed  in  this  trade  (at  least,  I 
don't  know  a  single  instance). 

A  good  education  is  useful,  but  not  necessary.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  workmen  or  youths  are  not  required  to  use 
the  pen  in  connexion  with  their  employment  after  .they 
commence  work,  and  this  class  of  workmen  earn  the  greatest 
average  wage. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  the  hours  of  iron 
workers  in  forges  and  rolling  mills  be  fixed  at,  say,  120 
hours  per  week,  or  GO  hours  for  each  turn  per  week,  com- 
mencing at  4  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  and  terminating 
at  4  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  following,  this  to 
include  time  for  meals  and  changing  sets  each  12  hours, 
say  from  G  to  6. 

Holidays,  two  days  at  Easter,  two  days  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  two  days  at  Christmas.  Accidents  to  machinery  and 
scarcity  of  orders  will  provide  more  than  is  necessary. 
Half-timers  not  being  employed  necessarily  raises  the 
wages  of  full-timers,  which  is  a  serious  loss  to  sub-con- 
tractors, youths  usually  being  employed  by  them.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  to  advise  for  this  trade  full-timers  of  the  ages 
of  from  12  to  16,  conditionally. 

First.  That  the  4th  Standard  of  education  be  attained, 
and  certificate. 

Secondly.  A  medical  certificate  of  good  health,  both  to 
be  endorsed  by  em])loyer  when  commencing  work,  and 
retained  by  him  during  such  service  for  factory  inspectors' 
examination ;  if  such  service  should  be  terminated  before 
the  age  of  16,  the  said  certificate  to  be  returned  to  each 
young  person,  bearing  the  date  of  leaving.  The  certificate 
is  in  all  cases  to  be  obtained  by  parents  or  guardians. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  \'oung.  George  Beard. 

I  may  mention  I  have  been  employed  in  the  iron  trade 
both  as  workman  and  employer  for  a  period  of  3G  years. 


Sir, 


(26^-.) 

Regent  Grove  Ironworks,  "The  Gape," 
Birmingham,  July  1st,  1875. 
*  *  On  reading  my  communication  of  the  19th 
I  find  that  I  omitted  to  include  in  the  working  time  of 
puddlers,  the  necessary  time  required  for  preparing  the 
furnaces  ready  for  work. 

The  average  actual  working  time  of  puddlers  may  there- 
fore be  taken  at  40  hours  per  week. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  George  Beard. 


(27.) 

Wilne  Mills,  near  Derby, 
Dear  Sir,  June  17th,  1875. 

*  *  *  Tl^e  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  recovering  lost  time  through  drought 
and  floods  in  mills  driven  entirely  by  water  power.  The 
clause  abolishing  this  privilege,  seems  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Act  without  any  discussion  or  any  notice  to  parties 
affected  by  the  change,  and  in  our  case  the  change  will  be 
very  serious,  as  we  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  winter  through 
floods,  and  in  summer  through  drought,  and  we  are  so 
situated  that  we  cannot  put  down  steam  jjower,  as  a  large 
flood  surrounds  the  mill  so  that  the  hands  could  not  get  to 
work  if  we  had  steam  power.  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend 
before  the  Royal  Commission  if  you  can  kindly  arrange 
with  them  to  "consider  this  question,  and  hold  myself  at 
your  service. 

Yours,  &c. 

Titus  Astle, 
Sir  George  Young.  for  T.  M.  Astle. 
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(28.) — See  Evidence,  Q.  6646. 

34,  Monument  Lane,  Birmingham, 
Sir,  _       _  June  23rd,  1875. 

The  trades  in  which  there  has  been  no  rise  in  the 
rate  of  women's  wages  in  Birmingham  during  the  last 
10  years  are, — 

Steel  pen. 
Saddlery. 

Cut  nails  (except  lath  nails,  in  which  there  was  a 

shght  rise  some  months  ago). 
Hinge  (iron). 
Paraffin  burners. 
Brass. 

Stationery  (during  the  last  five  years  could  .not 
get  further  back). 

There  may  be  others,  but  during  tiie  short  time  we  had 
to  make  inquiries  we  did  not  light  on  any  more.  We  have 
taken  the  rates  of  wages  for  10  years  ago  from  a  book  (Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Hardware  District)  published  in 
1865,  when  it  gave  the  rate  of  wages  paid  then. 

Remember,  I  did  not  assert  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in 
women's  wages,  but  that  the  rise  is  small  compared  with 
that  in  men's  wages. 

Yours,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Emily  A.  Bailey. 


(29.)— Transmitted  by  W.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.,  Sub- 
Inspector  of  Factories. 

Dear  Sir,  June  17th,  1875. 

From  some  of  the  questions  put  to  the  nail  makers 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Old  Hill,  I  have  concluded  that  I 
failed  to  make  myself  understood  by  the  Commissioners, 
when  I  was  giving  my  evidence  respecting  tlie  supplying  of 
breeze,  and  tlie  taking  of  iron  to  and  the  bringing  back 
the  work  from  some  of  our  hands,  I  beg  therefore  to  give 
you  a  correct  statement  of  what  is  done. 

We  supply  breeze  to  about  half  of  our  chain  makers,  say 
30,  each  of  whom  has  a  shop  in  which  would  he,  engaged 
on  the  average,  I  should  think,  six  hands. 

We  take  iron  to  and  bring  the  finished  work  from  the 
whole  of  our  chain  makers  with  few  exceptions. 

The  same  system,  both  with  respect  to  sui>plying  breeze 
and  carting  the  work,  is  carried  out  by  one  half  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  chain  trade,  in  tlie  Old  Hill  district. 

We  do  not  supply  breeze  or  do  any  carting  for  our  nail 
makers,  neither  does  any  employer  in  the  nail  trade,  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

In  giving  the  quantity  of  our  workpeople  I  intended  to 
say  that,  as  near  as  we  could  tell,  the  number  was  1,800 
and  upwards,  600  men,  400  women,  and  800, 1  said,  children, 
the  latter  number  I  intended  to  include  all  those  who  are 
not  men  or  women,  viz.,  boys,  girls,  young  men,  and  young 
women. 

If  this  explanatory  evidence  is  admissible  by  the  Com- 
missioners I  will  thank  you  to  Ijring  this  letter  before 
them. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.      Geo.  Green,  of  Stourbridge. 


(30.) 

The  following  anonymous  communication  appears  to  be 
a  bond  fide  production  of  wi-iters  of  the  class  to  which 
they  profess  to  belong. 

Sir,  Leicester,  June  25th,  1875. 

Seeing  that  the  Commissioners  were  coming  to 
Leicester  next  week,  and  the  masters  have  had  their  say 
about  the  matter,  we  think  it  is  nothing  but  right  that 
we  should  have  our  say ;  l)ut  we  dare  not  be  present  at 
the  meeting,  so  we  write.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  Factoi-y  Act,  but  we  think  it  nothing  but  right  that 
every  place  should  be  under  it.  If  the  masters'  cliildren 
had  to  work  a  machine  lOo  hours  a  day  they  would 
know  what  it  was.  Sir,  in  our  warehouse,  though  it  is 
but  a  small  one,  there  is  about  20  work  all  in  one  small 
room,  and  it  is  not  at  all  healthy.  We  do  not  say  so  much 
about  working  from  6  to  6  o'clock  in  the  summer ;  but 
what  reason  is  there  in  girls  and  married  women  working 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  winter;  no  human  being  can  say  there 
is,  and  that  is  the  case  with  us  ;  and  we  are  told  when  we 
said  anything  about  it  we  should  have  to  do  it  or  go.  Sir, 
trusting  the  time  is  come  when  all  will  be  working  equal 
hours,  we  think  the  gentlemen  wiU  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  it  right.  All  honour  due  to  such  gentlemen  as  we 
have  interceding  for  us.  I  think  there  would  be  a  good 
meeting  if  they  dare  come  ;  but  you  see  women  and  girls 
are  not  like  men ;  they  are  not  frightened  at  the  masters, 
1. 


and  we  are  in  such  a  thing  as  that;  but  we  daresay  all  will 
be  done  right. 

We  remain,  &c. 
Poor  hard-done  Working  Girls, 

The  hours  we  work  on  Saturday  are  from  6  to  2  o'clock, 
all  the  year  round. 


(31.) 

42,  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Huddersfieid, 
»IR>  June  26th,  1875. 

I  SEE  by  advertisement  you  are  open  to  receive 
information  for  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Commission. 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  pay  the  doctors,  as  they  do  the  inspectors ;  for 
this  reason,  there  are  lots  of  trades,  where  they  are  nearly 
all  women  or  girls  and  boys  employed,  where  t'hey  employ 
from  10  to  100  hands  or  more,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
employers  are  poor  hard-working  men.  The  doctors'  fees 
will  ])ress  heavy  on  these  people,  while  large  employers  in 
other  trades  who  have  10  times  the  riches,  and  employ 
10  times  more  hands,  will  in  some  cases  pay  scarcely  any- 
thing for  doctors'  fees,  because  they  will  not  employ  short- 
timers  ;  and  some  large  woollen  manufacturers  in  Hudders- 
fieid, who  employ  10  times  the  number  of  hands  that  I  do, 
wll  not  have  a  quarter  as  much  to  pay  for  fees,  because 
mine  are  all  youngsters ;  and  in  some  trades  they  do  not 
require  many.  Some  are  entirely  without  them,  and  have 
no  fees  to  pay  at  all. 

When  I  commenced  business  two  years  ago  here,  I 
happened  to  see  the  doctor  at  another  workshop ;  and  by 
tlie  way  I  just  mentioned  to  him  I  was  starting  to  employ 
some  20  to  30  cliddren  and  young  persons  ;  so  he  came  to 
my  workshop  every  week  or  two.  What  with  being  a  new 
trade,  they  had  all  to  learn  their  work,  and  I  changed  a 
good  number  of  hands  in  the  beginning.  Well,  the  doctor 
came  regularly.  Sometimes  I  had  to  pay  him  5s.  or  &s.  for 
writing  a  few  names  in  a  l)ook ;  thus  lie  went  on,  and 
would  have  done  until  now,  very  likely,  had  not  a  sub- 
inspector  called  and  told  me  I  was  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  and  not  the  Factory  Act ;  of  course  I  shipped  the 
doctor  off  then  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  doctor  knew  quite  well 
he  had  no  Inisiness  to  carry  on  in  that  way,  when  I  was 
under  tlie  Workshop  Act. 

I  suggest  they  should  put  all  trades  where  young  persons 
are  employed  (and  make  no  exceptions)  under  the  Factory 
Act;  and  that  no  person  under  18  should  be  employed 
after  6  p.m.,  or  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

I  suggest  they  should  have  a  doctor's  certificate  of 
strength  or  physique,  rather  tlian  a  certificate  of  age,  as 
some  children  are  Ijetter  able  to  work  full  time  at  12  or  13 
years  tlian  others  are  at  17  years.  I  had  a  girl  working 
for  me  weighed  11  stone,  14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  under  14 
years  of  age;  and  I  had  another  over  15  years  only  weighed 
about  4  stone;  so  I  think  health  and  strength  ought  to  be 
looked  at  the  first  thing.  We  have  humane  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  of  working  horses, 
&c.  when  not  in  a  fit  condition  ;  but  we  have  nothing  of 
this  sort  to  protect  children  and  young  females.  Some 
parents  will  drive  their  children  to  woriv  when  they  are  not 
at  all  able.  I  have  had  mothers  bringing  children  to  me 
to  get  work  many  a  time  when  they  were  more  fit  for  a 
convalescent  home  or  a  cook  shop.  I  have  sent  many  a 
one  home  that's  been  sent  to  me  for  work  when  I  could  see 
they  were  not  able  to  work.  Besides,  if  a  child  liad  a  bad 
master,  or  one  that  cared  only  to  get  as  much  work  as  he 
could  out  of  them ;  somejchildren  are  more  timid  or  fright- 
ened than  others,  and  they  would  work  m  pain  before  they 
dare  comj)lain.  I  have  sent  children  home  and  would  not  let 
them  work  full  time  that  have  worked  at  otlier  places  full 
time  before  they  came  to  me.  I  have  also  had  several  that 
liave  left  me  because  I  would  not  allow  them  to  work  full 
time  when  they  said  they  were  old  enough,  as  I  did  not 
think  they  were  able;  and  they  have  gone  to  other  places 
and  got  work  full  time. 

I  would  also  suggest,  if  the  doctors  are  j)aid  by  Govern- 
ment, tliat  any  female  or  young  person  having  been  at 
home  through  sickness,  fevers,  or  any  disease  that  is  con- 
tagious, or  likely  to  be  brought  into  any  factory  or  workshop, 
should  have  a  certificate  of  health,  before  being  allowed  to 
resume  work  again. 

As  plenty  are  sent  to  their  work  before  they  are  quite 
well ;  if  we  want  sound  minds,  we  must  have  sound 
bodies. 

Yours,  &c. 

John  Beever, 
Sir  George  Young.  Hearthrug  Manufacturer. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


(32a.) 

As  to  Married  Women  working  in  Factories  or 
Workshops.  Suggestions  by  Robert  Smith 
Bartleet,  J.P.,  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Bartleet  and 
Sons,  INeedle  and  Fish  Hook  Manufacturers,  Red- 

June  16tli,  1875. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  married  women  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  children  and  their 
homes,  doing  in  addition  only  needlework,  or  such  light 
work  as  can  be  done  at  home,  in  connexion  with  some 
trades,  it  would  be  far  better  than  their  leaving  their 
homes  to  work  in  factories  or  workshops.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  difiiculties  in  legislating  on  this  subject. 

It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  10  years'  experience  m 
connexion  with  the  employment  of  married  women  ' by  my 
firm,  that  the  following  hours  of  work  may  be  adopted  for 
them  with  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  married  women, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes  and  welfare  of  their  hus- 
bands and  children,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  can  on  this 
system,  at  piecework,  earn  as  much  as  by  working  the 
whole  of  the  usual  factory  hours,  because  their  improved 
health  enables  them  to  work  more  quickly,  and  they  lose 
less  time  from  ill-health  of  themselves  and  their  children. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  desirable 
that  where  married  women  are  employed  in  connexion 
with  machinery,  it  should  be  arranged  for  them  to  work 
together,  so  that  part  of  the  machinery  need  only  be  worked 
during  their  hours  of  attendance. 

It  is  hoped  therefore  that  factory  inspectors  and  sub- 
inspectors  will  use  their  influence,  and  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  these  regulations  as  far  as  they  are  practicable  in 
manufactories  and  workshops  generally. 

Hours  of  Work  for  Married  Women  adopted  since 
1865,  by  William  Bartleet  and  Sons,  Redditch. 

From  March  1st  to  Sept.  30th ;  commence  work  at  8.30  a.m. 

From  Oct.  1st  to  Feb.  28th ;  commence  work  at  9  a.m. 

This  enables  them  to  arrange  their  household  matters 
for  the  day,  and  to  get  their  children  ready  and  started  for 
school. 

Leave  for  dinner  at  12.30  p.m. 

This  enables  them  to  meet  their  children  on  return  from 
school,  to  make  them  neat,  and  arrange  for  dinner  com- 
fortably before  their  husbands  retmni  home. 
Commence  work  again  at  2  p.m. ;  leave  work  at  4.30  p.m. 

This  enables  them  to  meet  their  children  on  their  return 
from  school,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  mix  with  bad 
companions  ;  to  read  to  them  in  the  winter,  and  to  walk 
with  them  in  the  summer,  and  also  to  make  the  home 
comfortable  before  their  husbands  return  home,  and  gives 
time  for  repairing  clothes. 

In  regard  to  children,  no  system  of  education  will  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  mothers  from  their  homes 
during  more  than  some  six  hours  a  day. 

In  regard  to  men,  nothing  but  the  improved  state  of 
their  homes,  which  cannot  take  place  if  their  wives  are 
absent  the  whole  day,  v/ill  keep  them  from  spending  the 
greater  part  of  their  leisure  in  public-houses. 


(32^..) 

Suggestions  in  relation  to  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops' Acts,  by  Robert  Smith  Bartleet,  of  the 
firm  of  William  Bartleet  and  Son.s,  Needle  and 
Fish  Hook  Manufacturers,  Redditch. 

June  16th,  1875. 
1st.  That  as  the  chief  injuries  to  the  people  employed  in 
manufacturing  at  the  present  time  will  be  found  to  occur 
in  connexion  with  workshops,  the  Workshops  Act  should 
be  brought  up  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  that  one  Act  shall  apply  to  both  factories  and  work- 
shops, the  latter  title  being  confined  to  premises  where 
not  more  than  six  persons  are  emijloyed. 

2nd.  That  until  the  workshop  occupiers  have  been  made 
to  understand  the  law,  and  put  it  in  operation,  a  sufficient 
number  of  resident  sub-inspectors  should  be  appointed  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  district,  as  has  been  done  at 
Bromsgrove  with  very  good  results. 

3rd .  That  as  the  present  system  of  surgical  certificates 
is  unjust  to  the  employers,  seeing  that  however  many 
times  a  child  or  young  person  may  change  his  or  her 
place  of  employment  a  fresh  certificate  is  necessary,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  following  system  be  substituted  for 
it : — 

That  in  all  factories,  that  is,  where  seven  or  more 
persons  are  employed,  the  children  and  young  persons 
shall  be  required  to  give  to  the  employer,  before  com- 
mencing work,  a  surgical  certificate,  which  shill  be 


kept  by  the  employer  so  long  as  the  child  or  young 
person  is  in  his  employ,  to  be  returned  by  him  to  the 
child  or  young  person  on  leaving  his  emjaloy  :. 
That  such  certificate  shall  always  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  factory  inspector,  and  that  a  penalty 
shall  be  attached  to  any  transfer  or  forgery  of  such 
certificate.  That  such  certificate  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  or  young  person, 
and  that  Is.  shall  be  the  total  cost  of  such  certifi- 
cate ; 

That  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  such  certificates,  they 
shall  be  granted  by  any  properly  qualified  surgeon, 
whose  titles  and  address  shall  be  given  on  the  certifi- 
cates, and  that  they  shall  bear  a  short  description  of 
the  chief  particulars  of  the  child  or  young  person  at 
the  time  tiiey  are  granted,  or  if  it  is  still  considered 
desirable  to  appoint  special  surgeons,  a  larger  number 
to  be  appointed,  with  a  provision  that  they  should 
attend  at  their  surgeries  during  certain  hours  on 
Saturday  afternoons  to  grant  certificates,  as  well  as 
attend  at  factories  when  required  to  do  so  : 

That  for  workshops,  that  is,  where  six  or  fewer  persons 
are  employed,  a  certificate  of  birth,  or  a  surgeon's 
certificate  may  be  used,  for  which  Is.  only  shall  be 
paid,  on  conditions  similar  to  the  above,  but  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop  inspector  to  have  power  to  require 
a  surgeon's  examination  in  case  any  child  or  young 
person  appears  incajjable  from  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion or  deformity,  of  performing  the  work  he  or  she 
is  engaged  in,  for  which  examination  the  employer 
shall  pay  Is.,  and  in  case  the  child  or  young  person  is 
considered  fit  to  continue  the  work,  the  surgeon  shall 
give  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child 
or  young  person,  and  be  subject  to  the  regulations 
before  named. 

4thly.  That  no  woman  after  childbirth  shall  be  allowed 
to  resume  her  work  in  any  factory  or  workshop  until  four 
weeks  have  expired  from  the  date  of  such  bh-th  (six  weeks 
would  be  still  better  according  to  the  testimony  of  medical 
men). 


(33.) 

Sir,  Leamington,  June  25th,  1875. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  18th  inst., 
I  have  to  say  that  since  T  received  it  I  have  had  interviews 
\vith  sub-inspectors  Bowling,  Hoare,  Jones,  and  Blenkin- 
sopp,  and  the  Major  Walker,  whom  you  name  in  that 
communication.  It  appears  that  in  the  flint-glass  trade  the 
pots  of  metal  are  filled  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  last  a 
week,  and  the  work  has  to  be  carried  on  continuously  till 
the  metal  is  exhausted. ' 

I  am  satisfied  from  inquiries  instituted  since  your  letter, 
that  all  over  England  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Scotland, 
the  six  and  a  half  hour  turns  in  the  flint-glass  trade  pre- 
vail, except,  perhaps;  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  I  am 
told  eight  hour  turns  obtain,  but  where  a  difficult  class  of 
work  is  manufactured ;  and,  I  daresay,  though  1  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  it  sufficiently,  that  it  was  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  six  and  a  half  hour  turns  in  1867, 
and  the  impossibility  of  working  12  hour  turns  in  summer 
for  all  these  years,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  breach 
of  the  law,  if  breach  it  is. 

However,  now  to  enforce  the  law  contrary  to  what  has 
been  worked  for  the  last  27  years,  certainly  would  disor- 
ganize the  trade  very  much ;  and,  in  addition,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  inexpedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
boys  employed. 

I  am,  &c. 

Robert  Baker, 

Inspector  of  Factories 
Sir  George  Young.  and  Workshops. 


(34.)— See  Evidence,  Q.  4660. 

Sir,  Birmingham,  June  25th,  1875. 

I  WAS  not  present  when  Messrs.  Davis  and  Lilly 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  amalgamated  brass  workers  of  this  town.  Some  days 
afterwards  my  attention  was  drawn  to  that  part  of  their 
evidence  in  which  they  refer  to  certain  prosecutions  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  as  showing  that  inspectors  do  not  always 
use  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to 
them.  The  cases  in  question  were  conducted  by  me,  and 
as,  I  think,  I  can  alter  the  complexion  given  to  them  by 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Lilly,  I  shall  feel  much  obhged  if  you 
will  enable  me  to  do  so  by  laying  this  letter  before  the 
Commissioners,  and,  if  possible,  having  it  appended  to  their 
evidence. 


APPENDIX  D. — SELECT  COEEESPONDENCE. 
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The  three  men  whose  cases  were  made  the  subject  of 
complaint,  were  working  in  a  large  brassfoundry  in  this 
town.  They  were  the  actual  masters  of  the  boys  they  em- 
ployed. I  had  more  than  once  complained  to  the  occupier 
of  the  way  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
neglected  in  his  works,  and  he  had  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  men.  I  therefore  went  round  the  factory 
with  the  manager,  and  addressed  the  men  in  each  shop, 
pointing  out  to  them  that  the  law  gave  me  power  to  hold 
them  responsible,  and  I  should  do  so  in  future. 

On  the  evening  of  May  6th  I  visited  the  factory  at  20 
minutes  past  6.  One  of  the  first  boys  I  found  was  the 
child  with  the  pail  of  water.  He  was  a  half-time  child 
who  had  come  to  work  at  half-past  7  that  morning.  There 
was  no  crowd  round  the  tap  when  I  saw  him.  I  followed 
him  up  to  the  shops,  where  work  was  generally  going  on, 
and  took  his  name  and  his  master's  name.  Nothing  was 
said  to  me  about  delay  at  the  tap,  nor  was  any  excuse 
offered  for  keeping  the  child  after  hours.  When  the  charge 
was  heard,  and  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  the  delay  at 
the  ta[)  had  really  taken  place,  rather  than  that  there  should 
be  an  appearance  of  harshness,  I  withdrew  from  the  prose- 
cution, although  had  I  pressed  the  charge  I  must  have 
obtained  a  conviction,  inasmuch  as  a  child  was  clearly 
"  employed  "  after  6  p.m.,  and  further  being  a  half-time 
child  who  had  been  employed  in  the  morning  he  could  not 
lawfully  be  brought  back  to  work  at  all  in  the  afternoon. 
I  have  since  seen  the  defendant  in  this  case,  who  admits 
that  I  treated  him  with  lenity,  and  assures  me  that  Messrs. 
Lilly  and  Davis  were  not  authorised  to  complain  on  his 
behalf. 

The  second  case  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners v/as  the  charge  against  the  caster,  who  it  was 
stated  kept  his  lad  because  the  metal  was  in  a  molten  state. 
I  found  this  boy  in  the  casting  shop  at  25  minutes  past  6, 
apparently  making  cores  at  the  bench.  There  was  no  sign 
of  casting  going  on  at  the  time,  and  I  taxed  his  master 
with  keeping  him  after  hours.  He  replied  that  casters  had 
a  right  to  do  so  for  half  an  hour.  I  told  him  not  unless  it 
was  in  the  process  of  casting ;  and  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  lad  was  not  employed  in  casting.  "Wlien  the  charge 
was  heard  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  the  pots  were  on 
the  fires,  and  that  it  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  at  the 
pouring  that  the  boy  was  kept.  I  argued  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Act  that  a  boy  should  be  kept  after 
hours  waiting  for  the  metal  to  be  ready  to  commence  the 
process  of  casting,  as  in  this  case  the  boy  must  often  be 
kept  after  the  allowed  half  hour  to  complete  the  process. 
The  pouring  or  casting  from  first  to  last  occupies  about  20 
mmutes.  In  the  case  of  this  boy  therefore  it  would  have 
been  a  quarter  to  7  before  he  could  get  away.  My  view 
was  that  the  "  process  "  meant  the  actual  process  of  cast- 
ing ;  the  magistrates,  however,  considered  the  process  to 
commence  with  the  prejiaration  of  the  metal  in  the  pots, 
and  therefore  dismissed  the  case.  The  presiding  magis- 
trate has  since  told  me  that  he  thought  it  a  very  projDcr 
case  to  bring  before  them. 

The  third  charge  complained  of  really  requires  little  ex- 
planation. The  caster  had  gone  away  and  left  his  boy  to 
draw  the  cokes  for  next  day's  work.  He  was  a  small  boy 
of  13,  and,  as  every  one  knows  how  trying  to  health  and 
strength  is  the  work  in  casting  sho]is,  I  consider  myself  jus- 
tified in  doing  all  in  my  power  to  keep  iz  within  the  limits 
of  the  law ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  "  discre- 
tion "  which  led  me  only  to  ask  for  the  costs  in  this  case 
would  hardly  have  been  complained  of  I^y  the  defendant. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Charles  R.  Bow^ling. 


(35.) 

Sir,  Egerton  Street,  Oldham,  July  2nd,  187.5. 

If  you  could  arrange  to  come  to  Oldham  and  take 
evidence  about  the  working  of  the  new  Factory  Act,  you 
might  be  able  to  get  information  that  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Commission,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant towns  in  England,  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
I  may  tell  you  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people  well 
able  to  judge,  both  employers  and  workpeople,  that  the 
])resent  Factory  Act  will  be  very  injurious  to  the  whole 
community. 

Workpeople  are  already  complaining  of  the  prospect  of 
next  year  when  children  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  full 
time  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.  People  here  are  asto- 
nished that  the  hours  of  labolSr  should  be  reduced  three 
and  a  half  hours  per  week  and  children  not  allowed  to 
work  full  time  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.  1  think  if 
you  could  come  and  stand  in  front  of  the  town  hall  any 
night  from  8  to  .4  and  see  the  quantity  of  boys  under  14 
years  of  age  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars,  you  would  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  not  be  much  harm  in 
allowing  them  to  work  full  time  at  13  years  of  age.  Hoping 
you  will  consider  these  few  remarks, 

I  remain,  &e. 

Sir  J.  Fergusson.  Jehemiah  PoTxiiit. 


(36.) 

School  Board  Offices,  Oldham, 
^IK,  July  2nd,  1^75. 

1  HAVE  taken  some  interest  in  reading  the  evidence 
given  before  your  Commission  (having  to  deal  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale  with  the  education  of  children 
employed  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts),  but 
there  are  some  phases  of  the  question  not  brought  into 
prominence. 

The  Education  Acts  enable  school  boards  to  enforce  a 
certain  amount  of  schooling  until  the  age  of  13,  but 
children  often  pass  for  full-timers  under  13,  and  sometimes 
under  12,  and  I  have  known  some  cases  under  11;  we 
have  to  rely  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  school  teachers  for 
checking  this ;  they  are  our  m.ain  source  of  information, 
but  if  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the  full  age  of  anv  child 
who  has  passed  as  a  full-timer,  we  ask  for  a  certificate  of 
birth,  and  if  not  . produced  or  not  satisfactory  the  child  goes 
back  to  school  for  a  time  longer. 

The  Workshops  Acts  requires  only  10  hours'  schooling  a 
week,  which  can  be  made  in  two  days  or  four  half  days,  but 
we  insist  on  five  school  attendances  each  week. 

The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  requires  only  20  hours' 
schooling  a  fortnight  for  boys  between  10  and  12,  which 
can  be  made  in  two  days  a  week  or  four  days  a  fortnight, 
but  we  require  10  school  attendances  a  fortnight ;  and 
under  the  same  Act  boys  of  12  and  under  13  are  not  com- 
pelled to  attend  school,  but  we  can  insist  on  school 
attendance  up  to  13,  and  we  do  require  for  all  colliery 
lads  10  school  attendances  a  fortnight. 

Under  the  Factory  Acts  children  are  required  to  attend 
school  alternately  with  their  vv^ork,  but  we  require  full 
school  attendance  when  from  any  cause  the  child  is  not 
at  work  during  school  hours,  except  there  is  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-attendance  under  our  byelaws. 

Next  year  children  from  13  to  14  cannot  work  full  time 
in  a  cotton  mill  unless  they  have  passed  the  4th  Standard, 
and  therefore  they  must  go  to  school  half  time,  but  other 
children  will  not  be  compelled  to  attend  school  after  13, 
this  will  probably  cause  some  displacement  of  labour 
(especially  boys)  inimical  to  cotton  factories  until  other 
works  are  ])ut  on  the  same  footing,  or  the  age  of  compul- 
sory schooling  raised  to  14  instead  of  13. 

We  have  no  silk  mills  in  Oldham  in  which  children 
under  the  age  of  13  are  allowed  to  work  full  time,  or  we 
might  have  a  conflict  of  authority  by  insisting  upon  school 
attendance  up  to  13  years  of  age,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of 
collier  lads. 

These  rather  hurried  remarks  show  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  full  bearings  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Education  Acts  when  considering  the  amendments  or 
extensions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Jas.  Mellor,  Clerk. 


(37.)— 'S^cc  Evidence,  Q.  8864. 

Sir,  Wilmslow,  July  3rd,  1875. 

In  a  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion, which  appcareil  in  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  of 
yesterday  (Friday  July  2nd),  evidence  was  tendered  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Fergie,  as  to  the  irregularity  and  neglect  of 
children  in  attending  school,  who  (mght  to  be  there,  in 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops ;  and  the  question,  is  incidentally  raised  and 
discussed  at  s§me  length  as  to  the  2)ro])riety  and  necessity 
of  some  compulsory  measures  for  enforcing  that  attendance. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the  chairman  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  "  It  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day, 
"  how  to  ensure  school  attendance  without  universal  school 
"  boards  and  compulsion;"  and  he  appeared  to  have  been 
disappointed  that  the  gentleman  giving  evidence  seemed 
not  to  be  quite  prepared  with  a  machinery  for  carrying  out 
the  comjuilsion  without  the  intervention  of  school  boards, 
which  he  appeared  to  think  not  suitable  or  applicable  in 
many  cases,  and  not  altogether  to  approve  of. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  appear  to  he  imper- 
tinent or  intrusive  if,  having  during  many  years  of  my 
past  life  been  jiractically  engaged  in  factory  work,  and 
taken  deep  and,  I  may  add,  practical  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  factory  education,  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  I  have  often  thought  might  go  a  long  way  to  solve 
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some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  inquiry.  And  I 
trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  throwing  my  remarks  into 
the  form  of  a  letter,  on  account  of  great  age  and  infirmities 
which  would  make  it  trying  to  me  to  leave  home  and  give 
evidence  in  person,  if,  indeed,  my  evidence  would  be  of  so 
much  vahie.  . 

My  suggestion  is  simply  this  :  to  give  a  little  further 
extension  to  a  principle,  without  changing  it,  winch  has 
been  already  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  affirmed  again 
and  again  in  successive  measures,  namely,  that  children 
and  young  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  m 
factories  and  other  similar  occupations,  without  receiving 
at  the  same  time  some  school  instruction.  This  principle, 
first  adopted  in  the  Cotton  Factory  Act,  has  been  gradually 
embodied  in  every  Act  regulating  the  labour  of  children 
which  has  since  been  passed  by  Parliament ;  so  that,  I 
suppose,  it  may  now  be  stated  with  truth,  that  there  is 
not  a  trade  in  the  country  in  which  children  are  employed 
in  which  in  some  form  or  other  the  principle  is  not  recog- 
nised ;  that  in  future  employment  and  education  shall  go 
together  hand  in  liand,  and  that  education  shall  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  receiving  wages,  so  far  as  all  hands 
of  regular  trades  are  concerned.  But  there  is  an  evil 
accompanying  this  provision,  even  where  it  is  regularly 
enforced  and  carried  out,  namely,  that  the  child  very  often 
never  enters  the  school  till  it  is  compelled  to  do  so  by 
entering  the  factory  or  worlcshij),  or  other  trade  employ- 
ment, and  the  consequence  is  that  two  or  three  previous 
years  in  the  elementary  school  are  almost  totally  lost,  and 
the  labour  of  tlie  master  is  exhausted  upon  scholars  who 
have  perhaps  even  the  alphabet  to  learn,  instead  of  being 
exercised  on  pupils  who,  if  they  entered  the  school  with 
the  first  difficulties  surmounted  and  the  first  elements 
required,  might  make  very  considerable  progress  in  the 
very  first  years  of  the  factory  school.  My  proposition, 
therefore,  would  be  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  for  the  acqiiire- 
ment  of  the  necessary  qualification — two  years,  I  think, 
would  be  amply  sufficient ;  and  then  to  append  to  every 
factory  and  trade  Act  a  further  provision,  that  after  that 
time  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory 
or  workshop  at  all  without  being  able  to  read  fluently  and 
intelligibly  some  easy  reading-book,  say  the  lowest  stan- 
dard. I  presume  that  few  children  now  begin  what  can 
be  called  factory  or  trade  work  under  eiglit  years  of  age, 
and  with  the  growing  tendency  to  raise  instead  of  lower- 
ing the  age  at  which  young  children  are  allowed  to  work 
at  all.  I  see  no  injustice  or  real  practical  difficulty  in 
effecting  such  a  change  as  this,  which  would  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  all  our  recent  legislation  on 
this  question,  and  which  would,  in  my  opinion  and  expe- 
rience as  a  practical  man,  inflict  no  grievance  or  injury  on 
the  employer  or  the  parent  of  the  child  ;  to  the  child  itself 
it  would  be  an  invaluable  benefit.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
contend  that  the  condition  which  I  propose  would  be  either 
impossible  or  a  hard  one.  No  one,  I  imagine,  will  seriously 
doubt  that  in  the  interval  between  six  and  eight  a  child 
may  not  be  taught  to  read  intelligibly,  and  even  fluently. 
It  is  done  every  day  in  our  infant  schools.  But  we  are 
looking  at  the  question  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
I  do  not  regard  with  very  great  favour  attendance  enforced 
by  the  magistrate  or  constable,  or  even  "  the  school  com- 
peller  "  of  the  board,  though  as  an  ultimate  necessity  we 
may  be  compelled  to  appeal  to  their  assistance ;  but  their 
intervention  does  not  render  education  more  inviting.  My 
idea  is  that  compulsion  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a 
moral  character.  I  would  call  into  play,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  self-interest  of  parents.  They  are  too  often  apparently 
indifferent  to  their  duty  as  parents  of  educating  children, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  their  own  self- 
interest.  They  are  very  desirous  of  getting  the  wages  of 
their  children,  and  if  they  could  only  get  employment  for 
their  children,  and  consequently  wages,  by  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  previously  a  certain  amount  of  education,  I 
have  a  very  strong  confidence  that  that  amount  would  be 
very  speedily  attained,  and  that  very  many  >children  would 
very  soon  be  put  under  instruction  and  our  schools  receive 
larger  accessions  of  scholars.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to 
say  that  the  addition  to  our  Factory  Acts  which  I  suggest 
would  send  all  children  to  school,  but  I  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  in  our 
manufacturing  districts,  vvhere  they  are  so  anxious  to  obtain 
wages,  it  would  have  a  marked  effect  in  bringing  hundreds 
of  children  under  educat'onal  influences.  Then  it  would 
tend  to  throw  the  pains  and  expense  of  education  on  the 
right  shoulders,  those  of  the  parent,  and  give  him  a  strong 
impulse  to  perform'  a  duty  which  belongs  in  an  especial 
manner  to  himself,  and  which  he  is  too  often  inclined  to 
leave  to  others,  and  does  leave  to  others.  And  it  is  not 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  alone  that  the  principle  I 
advocate  would  take  effect ;  it  is  susceptible  of  very  wide 
upphcation.    It  would  tend  to  grow  and  extend  itself.  A 


late  Act,  though  in  a  bungling  and  imperfect  manner,  has 
recognised  the  principle  of  extending  the  obligation  of 
educating  his  children  to  the  agi-icultural  labourer,  if  he  is 
to  obtain  emjiloyment,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
it  will  be  spread  wider  and  wider.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
Legislature  could  be  induced  to  supplement  all  its  Factory 
Acts  and  other  Acts  which  make  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  as  a  qualification  for  employment  at  wages, 
with  the  addition  which  I  propose,  I  am  sanguine  in 
believing  that  a  very  great  and  immediate  impulse  would 
be  given  to  the  cause  of  juvenile  education  without  any 
serious  difficulty  or  obstruction,  or  even  objection,  on  the 
part  of  either  employer  or  parent. 

***** 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  James  Fergusson.  Saml.  Robinson. 


(38.) 

Sib,  Derby,  July  1st,  1875. 

In  the  new  "  Factory  Act,  1874,"  37  &  38  Vict,  c,  44., 
clause  10,  says,  "after  the  fir-st  January  1876  no  children, 
"  young  persons,  or  women,  are  allowed  to  be  employed  in 
"  the  recovery  of  lost  time." 

We  have  water  power  (say  about  220  horse),  and  about 
fiOO  workpeople,  and  only  to  he  allowed  to  make  a  day  in 
the  same  hours  as  at  mills  using  steam  power  would  cause 
very  serious  loss  to  ourselves  and  workpeople,  as  we  find 
the  average  loss  has  been  126  hours  per  annum  during  the 
last  seven  years  by  drought  and  floods. 

We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make  up  some  portion  of 
the  time  lost  by  these  causes,  as  we  find  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagements,  by  working  up 
one  hour  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week ;  we  therefore 
desire  to  express  our  strong  opposition  to  clause  10  of  the 
new  Act,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  see  sufficient  reasons 
to  recommend  the  cancelment  of  that  clause,  and  so  leave 
the  Act  as  formerly  in  that  respect. 

We  have,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Walter  Evans  &  Co. 


{S9.)—See  Evidence,  Q.  9889. 

Dear  Sir,  Manchester,  July  3rd,  1875. 

In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the  charging 
of  cab  fares  hj  the  sub-inspectors,  I  should  have  said  there 
is  a  very  general  feeling  amongst  the  sub-inspectors  that  the 
present  regulations  should  be  inquired  into,  not  alone  as 
to  cab  fares  and  day  allowances,  but  as  to  the  accounts 
required  generally;  the  minuteness  with  which  these  ac- 
counts have  to  be  made  out,  even  to  requiring  the  sub- 
inspectors  to  render  a  postage  account  in  detail,  distinguish- 
ing penny  and  twojjenny  letters,  is  a  tax  on  valuable  time ; 
conveys  a  disagreeable  impression  of  suspected  dishonesty, 
and  often  causes  a  sub-inspector  to  pay  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket  rather  than  have  items  in  his  accounts  dis- 
puted. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  W.  HOARE, 

Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. 


(40.) — Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Campbell. 
See  Evidence,  Q.  10,314. 

The  Regulation  of  Hours  Bill  (1867)  as  affecting  the 
Trade  of  Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturing. 

(Circular.) 

Dear  Sir,  Manchester,  July  11th,  1867. 

The  ro])e  and  twine  manufacturers  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  alarmed  at  the  provisions  of  a  Bill 
which  has  been  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which,  should  it  be  passed  in  its  present 
form,  would  either  ruin  this  branch  of  industry,  or  cause 
those  who  follow  the  same  to  give  it  up  before  the  Bill 
comes  into  operation.  We  therefore  urge  the  following,  as 
a  few  reasons  why  we  should  be  allowed  to  employ  children 
at  a  less  age  than  13  years,  in  this  healthy  branch  of  trade. 

Therefore  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
all  rope  and  twine  manufacturers  who  employ  only  manual 
labour  are  men  of  small  capital,  which,  though  sufficient  in 
that  instance,  would  be  quite  inadequate  if  they  had  to 
provide  expensive  machinery  and  other  preparations. 

That  the  production  of  rope  and  twine  by  manual  labour 
is,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible,  only 
in  very  limited  quantities,  and  that  its  production  is  fre- 
quently precarious  and  often  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather;  for  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  that  for  many  weeks  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
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even  by  the  month  together,  our  works  are  at  a  virtual 
stand  through  rain,  fogs,  or  frost,  it  being  quite  impossible 
to  produce  our  article  of  manufacture  in  any  of  tliose 
states  of  the  weather.  Moreover,  it  is  a  standard  calcula- 
tion with  the  trade  that  the  time  made  in  tlie  winter  months 
does  not  average  more  than  six  hours  per  day,  and  that 
taking  the  year  through  it  ■\n.\l  not  average  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day. 

The  employment  of  children  under  1.'^  years  of  age  in 
this  trade  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  the  following 
reason,  viz. :  That  the  occupation  of  the  child  on  the  rope 
works  being  in  itself  no  branch  of  handicraft  which  can  in 
after  life  provide  a  living,  no  parent  will  allow  a  child  to 
occupy  its  time  in  such  employment  at  above  the  age  of 

13  years,  because  at  that  time  of  life  children  are  generally 
apprenticed  to  some  trade  or  calling. 

That  if  the  child  under  13  years  be  permitted  to  work 
one  half  the  day  only  it  would  be  tantamount  to  suppres- 
sing the  trade,  because  that  the  very  time  when  the  child 
should  work  the  weather  might  not  permit,  and  when  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  weather  might  then  be 
suitable ;  and  that  it  would  not  enable  a  workman  to  pick 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  finish  his  work ;  and,  as  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  rope  and  twine  works 
with  boys  l)etween  the  ages  of  10  and  13  years,  the  relay 
system  would  be  simply  out  of  the  question,  and  if  even 
children  in  sufficient  numbers  could  be  procured  to  work 
on  the  relay  system,  it  could  never  be  made  to  answer,  for 
reasons  before  stated.  The  trade  has  caused  inquiries  to 
be  made  throughout  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  has  not  heard  of  one  single  instance  in  which  a 
child  under  the  age  of  eight  years  has  been  employed,  and 
we  are  certain  that  there  is  not  a  rope  and  twine  manu- 
facturer in  the  country  that  would  wish  to  em]3loy  a  child 
under  the  age  of  10  years. 

The  trade  may  be  fairly  stated  as  the  most  healthy  in  the 
kingdom,  not  even  excepting  that  of  agriculture,  for  the 
children  are  in  most  cases  employed  in  the  open  air,  or  what 
is  still  better,  in  large  sheds  where  the  atmosphere  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  pure,  for  frequently  in  sheds  100  yards 
by  10  yards,  not  more  than  16  to  20  peo])le,  young  and 
old,  are  employed.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  class  such 
places  with  such  maniifactures  as  cutlery,  lucifer-match 
making,  and  others  similarly  injurious.  Indeed  to  say  that 
rope  and  twine  making  is  injurious  at  all  is  absurd,  for  it  is 
a  .positive  benefit  to  the  child.  What  employment,  indeed, 
can  there  be  that  so  much  resembles  play,  what  workshop 
that  so  much  reminds  the  boy  of  the  playground?  They 
turn  a  wheel  that  is  so  e'asy  to  work  that  for  very'pastime's 
sake  they  will  try  how  manjr  revolution  they  can  make  the 
wheel  take  at  one  effort,  and  their  attention  is  centered  on 
the  result  as  if  their  reputation  depended  on  it ;  their  work 
is  exceedingly  light,  they  are  constantly  changing  position, 
either  sitting,  walking,  or  running ;  they  lift  no  heavy 
weights,  they  have  no  straining  pulls,  they  have  plenty  of 
good  fresh  air,  are  protected  moderately  well  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  are  not  exposed  to  a  particle  of 
dust  arising  from  any  fibre,  and  their  employment  is  clean, 
cheerful,  and  light,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  renovating  to 
the  constitution  can  be  readily  proved  by  the  sickly  ap- 
pearance they  exhibit  after  being  taken  out  of  the  rope 
walk  to  work  in  the  close  mills  and  weaving  sheds,  and  the 
noisy  injurious  machine  shops,  such  children  being  always 
taken  out  of  the  rope  walk  to  work'in  such  places  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  pence  more  per  week  that  they  can  earn  when 
they  get  to  aliout  11  or  12  years.  That  the  children  wlio 
are  employed  in  this  trade  of  rope  and  twine  manufacturing 
present  a  far  more  healthy  and  robust  appearance  than  the 
children  who  work  in  confined  workshops,  no  one  can  with 
any  consistency  deny,  and  to  close  this  part  of  our  argu- 
ment their  time  is  spent  in  singing  and  play. 

To  put  rope  and  twine  makers  into  competition  with  the 
cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire  would  be  almost  ruinous  to 
our  trade,  for  the  half-timers  in  mills  being  substitiites  for 
skilled  labour  (which  is  not  the  case  in  twine  making) 
enables  them  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 

The  hackling  or  dressing  shop,  in  which  the  hemp  is 
prepared  for  the  spinners,  is  the  only  place  about  a  rope 
and  twine  manufactory,  such  as  we  have  described,  where 
dust  is  generated  at  all.    Young  persons  under  the  age  of 

14  years  are  never  employed  therein,  and  when  they  are 
employed  at  that  age,  they  are  duly  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  trade.  Three  adult  hemp  dressers  are  quite  able  to 
prepare  sufficient  hernp  to  keep  20  spinners  employed.  In 
the  modern  dressing  shop,  say  where  three  men  are  em- 
ployed, each  man  has  a  berth  to  work  in,  about  12  feet 
long  by  8  feet  wide,  being  about  96  square  feet,  and  he 
generally  has  a  window  behind  him  and  one  before  him, 
which  he  can  open  or  close  at  pleasure.  Therefore  the 
trade  is  particularly  anxious  that  your  attention  should  be 


called  to  the  8th  clause  in  the  Regulation  of  Hours  Bill. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  for  one  moment  that  this  clause  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  the  rope  and  twine  liranch  of  manufac- 
ture, or  to  any  other  brancli  of  industry  save  and  except 
those  in  which  the  process  of  grinding  or  pohshing  on  a 
wlieel  is  carried  on ;  nevertheless,  from  the  definition  of  the 
word  workshop,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
obscure  wording  of  some  portions  of  the  f)th  clause,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  if  a  case  came  before  a  magistrate  he  might 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  include  all  trades,  which, 
for  instance,  if  this  trade  of  ro]3e  and  twine  manufacturing 
by  hand  power  must  be  brought  under  the  apphcations  of 
that  clause,  every  one  who  carry  it  on  will  be  compelled  to 
discontinue  it,  because  that  there  is  no  way  of  working  fans 
but  by  power,  and  there  is  no  power  in  such  workshops  to 
apply  to  such  fans,  and  the  trade  itself  is  too  insignificant 
to  justify  those  who  follow  it  in  making  heavy  outlays 
which  would  eventually  ruin  them.  We  may  further  here 
state  that  rope  and  twine  manufacturing,  as  carried  on  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  is  quite  different  from  that 
carried  on  in  the  seaports,  insomuch  that  in  the  seaports 
the  articles  manufactured  are  exceedingly  heavy  and  bulky, 
and  require  great  power  for  their  production,  therefore  that 
branch  of  the  business  cannot  be  jjrofitably  carried  on 
without  steam  power.  Now,  in  the  other  instance,  the 
article  manufactured  is  very  fight,  and  its  manufacture  is 
so  slow  and  uncertain  that  it  would  be  as  unwise  for  the 
light  branch  of  the  trade_  to  employ  power  as  it  would  of 
the  heavy  branch  of  the  trade  not  to  employ  it. 

We  most  strongly  object  to  the  common  policeman 
having  the  power  given  him  of  entering  workshops  in  the 
character  of  an  inspector,  and  consider  that  he  is  not  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  judge  whether  there  does  or  there 
does  not  exist  nuisances  which  require  abatement  in  work- 
shops where  a  small  number  of  hands  are  employed,  and 
think  that  a  duly  appointed  inspector  would  be  more 
tolerable. 

We  hope  you  will  excuse  our  bringing  these  reasons 
before  you,  but  we  thought  that  we  should  not  be  out- 
stepping the  bounds  of  jn'udence  by  so  doing,  with  a  view 
that  when  the  Bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
you  may  be  satisfied  whether  it  is  deserving  of  your  support 
or  not,  unless  modified  to  give  us  in  this  harmless  branch 
of  manufacture  the  privilege  of  having  young  children 
passed  at  full  time,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  11  years,  and 
young  persons  passed  as  adults  at  the  age  of  16  years. 

We  also  beg  to  urge  the  following  argument  against  the 
11th  clause  of  the  Factories  Acts  Extension  Act  being  ap- 
plied to  this  branch  of  trade,  where  more  than  100  hands 
are  employed. 

Perhaps  in  a  circuit  of  30  or  40  miles  of  Manchester 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  who  emjjloy  more  than 
100  hands,  there  being  no  advantage  excepting  that  ac- 
cruing to  an  increased  business  (in  having  a  large  concern), 
it  woidd  do  a  large  employer  a  serious  injury  l)y  putting 
him  under  greater  restriction  than  a  small  maker.  Having 
no  advantage  to  set  against  the  restrictions,  it  would  give 
his  small  opponents  an  advantage  over  him ;  in  fact,  we 
feel  certain  that  should  this  clause  be  allowed  to  pass  it 
would  be  evaded  by  employers  of  more  than  100  hands  by 
dividing  the  places.  Again,  such  a  law  would  simply  be  a 
I)ar  to  progression,  for  what  man  with  !'!)  hands  would 
employ  the  100  to  bring  his  iilace  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  You  would  put  a  circle  about  a  man's  abilities, 
and  create  a  stopjiing  jdace  in  his  Inisiness  extensions. 
There  can  be  no  jKirallel  law  found.  It  is  quite  as  reason- 
able to  make  a  man  pay  an  extra  tax  for  keeping  a  greater 
numlaer  of  horses  or  hounds,  as  it  is  to  put  a  man  employ- 
ing over  100  hands  under  greater  restriction  than  one  em- 
ploying the  less  number.  All  men  of  exjierience  must  at 
once  see  that  such  a  law  could  not  be  tolerated,  for  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  give  a  cotton  spinner,  with  a  mill 
of  10,000  spindles,  the  advantage  of  em|)loying  half-timers 
at  a  year  younger  and  any  hour  longer  per  day,  than  an 
owner  of  100,000  spindles. 

We  no\y  beg  to  conclude,  and  humbly  subscribe  our- 
selves. 

Yours  most  obediently, 
Wm.  Cottrell, 
President. 
Henky  Hanson, 

Vice-President. 
William  McKeand  Cambell, 

Secretary. 
William  Goodwin, 

One  of  the  Committee. 
On  behalf  of  the  ro]ie  and  twine  manufacturers  of  the 
manufacturing  districts. 
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FACTORy  AKD  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


(41.) — See  Evidence,  Q.  8630. 

Castle  Works,  Rochdale, 
Gentlemen,  ^       July  5th,  1875. 

I  BEG  to  confirm  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  James 
Petrie  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Petrie  and  Co.  of  this 
xovm  on  Wednesday  last,  with  regard  to  the  employing 
young  persons  for  break-downs  and  repairs  during  holi- 
days required  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

For  the  relief  of  textile  employers,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  scheme  might  be  devised  to  give  them  permission  to 
recover  a  certain  amount  of  lost  time. 
a.  From  break-downs. 
b  From  fluctuation  of  markets,  &c. 

Better  to  legahze  such  than  that  time  should  be  snatched 
otherwise. 

Would  be  no  trouble  to  the  inspectors. 

Mill  occupier  would  receive  permission  to  work  (?)  hours 
extra  in  the  year  if  he  desired. 

Could  enter  same  in  a  book  same  as  a  cheque  book, 
identical  entry  on  counterfoil ;  send  other  naif  to  district 
inspector,  stating  time  worked,  just  as  now  season  trades, 
&c.  are  relieved  at  times  of  pressure. 

Aro-uments  are  obvious,  only  capitalists  debarred  from 
such  "relief ;  serious  losses  involved  by  break-downs  or 
sudden  change  of  market ;  besides,  the  textile  factories 
have  really  been  schools  of  technical  instruction  for  the 
industrial  population,  and  therefore  deserve  some  recog- 
nition from  the  State. 

Submitting  these  remarks  for  your  better  judgment, 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  &c.  John  Leach. 


(42.)— Communicated  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 
Borough  of  Hanley.    See  Evidence,  Q.  10,610. 

In  March  1869  the  town  council  for  the  borough  of 
Hanley  appointed  the  nuisance  inspector  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  1867- 

That  inspector  continued  to  enforce  the  Act  until  April 
1871,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Windle,  inspector 
of  the  borough  pohce,  who  has  continued  to  make  periodi- 
cal inspections,  reporting  the  results  of  his  visits  as  to 
numbers  employed,  cleanliness  of  premises,  &c. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act,  August  J  871,  it  ceased  to  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  enforce  the  Act,  it  being  solely  vested  in  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  factories. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Windle  are  still  being  retained,  so 
that  in  conjunction  with  Capt.  May,  H.M.  sub-inspeptor 
of  factories,  a  stricter  supervision  should  be  exercised 
over  them. 

In  fact  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  can  be  much 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  by  a  local  inspector  than  a 
Government  one,  by  reason  of  his  better  knowledge  of  the 
district,  the  ])eople,  and  their  customs. 

The  Workshops  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  women,  &c.  at  any  establishment  for 
more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day,  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance for  meals,  whether  they  actually  engage  in  making  or 
repairing  articles  for  sale,  or  attending  in  the  retail  shop  to 
customers. 

Where  the  inspector  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  a 
child,  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  child  to  produce  co])y  of  register  of  its  birth  before 
being  allowed  to  commence  work. 

The  16th  section  of  .30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.  should  also  be 
reduced  to  six  days  instead  of  14  days,  as  there  are 
instances  where,  to  avoid  the  attendance  at  school,  the 
children  are  continually  changing  from  one  place  to 
another,  hence  the  advantage  of  a  local  inspector,  who  has 
a  better  opportunity  of  detecting  those  irregularities. 

Since  May  1869  the  employment  of  children  in  work- 
shops has  decreased  fi-om  280  to  an  average  of  30  now 
employed. 

Books  are  furnished  by  the  local  authority  to  the  occu- 
piers of  workshops  in  which  to  register  the  names  of  the 
employed,  age,  sex,  &c.  School  certificate  books  are  also 
supplied. 


(43.) 

30,  Devonshire  Street,  Manchester, 
Sir,  July  5th,  1875. 

Not  being  aware  of  the  time  the  Commission 
would  visit  Manchester,  our  branches  here  have  not  col- 
lected information  to  lay  before  you,  to  show  reasons  why 
the  Factory  Acts  should  extend  to  workshops  and  rooms 
where  tailors,  tailoresses,  boys,  machine  girls,  and  needle- 


women generally  are  employed ;  but  no  class  of  operatives, 
and  no  workrooms  need  more  of  the  inspector's  visits ; 
there  are  a  class  of  persons,  sweaters  and  middlemen  and 
women,  who  turn  their  homes  into  workshops,  where  both 
women  and  children  are  at  work  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  9,  10,  and  11  o'clock  at  night ;  there  has  been  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  last  few  weeks  women  and  girls 
working  as  late  as  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  workshops  are  more  difiicult  of 
approach,  for  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  it  is 
done  in  the  homes  of  these  middlemen  and  women  ;  work 
is  frequently  given  out  on  Saturday  evening  to  be  made  up 
and  finished  by  Monday  morning,  which  cannot  be  done 
except  by  working  on  the  Sabbath  ;  these  are  no  isolated 
cases,  but  occur  almost  every  week. 

I  sent  copies  of  workshop  statistics,  published  by  our 
society,  from  information  obtained  by  us  some  two  years 
ago  ti'om  workshops  where  our  members  are  employed  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  there  are  other  places  where  our  mem- 
bers do  not  work  in  a  far  worse  condition,  many  of  which 
are  in  cellars,  some  of  them  underground;  others  over 
stables  and  cowsheds  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
entrance  to  many  of  which  are  by  ladder,  and  in  these 
places  men  and  boys  and  women  and  girls  work  from  12  to 
16  hours  per  day,  sometimes  even  more,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  large  numbers 
of  those  homes  and  rooms  turned  into  workshops,  and  the 
efi^ect  the  system  has  upon  the  cause  and  spread  of  disease, 
would  almost  warrant  special  inquiry ;  for  nothing  is  cal- 
culated to  spread  disease  so  much  as  woollen  garments 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  workers  ;  there  are  very  few 
families  who  altogether  escape  disease  more  or  less  conta- 
gious, and  garments  made  up  in  such  places  at  this  time 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  contagion. 

Respectfully, 

Sir  George  Young.  Peter  Shorrocks. 


(44.) — Handed  in  by  the  Eev.  Adam  Clakk. 
See  Evidence,  Q.  10,554. 

Longton  National  Church  of  England  Boys'  School. 

In  1872, 295  children  were  admitted.  The  real  numbers, 
however,  would  be  much  greater,  as  scores  of  boys  who 
attended  only  a  few  half  days  were  not  entered  on  the 
books  at  all. 

In  the  year  ending  28th  February  1875,  113  children  were 
admitted,  of  whom  26  alone  were  actual  admissions  from 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  town.  The  others  were 
boys  from  dames'  schools  and  private  adventure  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  boys  whose  parents  had  lately  come 
to  the  town.  In  this  year  the  admission  register  was 
scrupulously  kept,  and  every  child  entered  in  it,  on  being 
brought  to  the  school. 

In  the  four  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
1875,  only  seven  boys  have  been  admitted  from  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  town. 

I  wiU  give  the  results  of  the  last  four  school  years  in  a 
tabulated  form : — 


No.  ad- 
mitted in 
Year. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

No.  pre- 
sented for 
Examina- 
tion. 

No.  in 
School 
4,  5,  6. 

School 
pence. 

Grant. 

£ 

& 

1872 

295 

285 

257 

47 

248 

237 

1873 

232 

303 

296 

56 

286 

253 

1874 

197 

278 

328 

57 

291 

251 

1875 

113 

278 

332 

86 

308 

259 

In  a  few  words  the  results  of  a  cordial  and  faithful  co- 
operation among  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
town  are  : — 

(1.)  That  the  total  number  of  admissions  and  with- 
drawals is  only  about  one  third  of  -  what  it  was  three  years 
ago. 

(2.)  That  capricious  removals  from  schools  thus  in 
union  together  are  most  effectually  stopped.  In  this  large 
school  with  450  boys  in  actual  attendance  the  number  of 
such  removals  does  not  average  two  per  month. 

(3.)  That  with  a  somewhat  smaller  average  attendance 
the  number  of  boys  presented  for  examination  has  increased 
in  three  years  from  257  to  332,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

(4.)  That  the  number  of  boys  presented  in  the  upper 
standards  has  increased  from  47  to  86,  or  at  the  rate  of 
83  per  cent. 

(5.)  That  notwithstanding  a  slightly  diminished  average 
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attendance,  the  school  fees  show  a  net  increase  of  601., 
equivalent  to  251.  per  cent.  Children  cannot  contract 
debts  at  one  school  and  then  decamp  to  another  school  to 
avoid  payment,  consequently  little  or  nothing  is  lost  in 
this  way.  From  the  enforced  regularity  of  attendance  and 
longer  stay  in  one  school,  children  make  far  greater  pro- 
gress, and  parents  seeing  this  gladly  pay  increased  fees. 

(6.)  That  the  Government  grant  shows  a  net  increase  of 
221.,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 


I  am  therefore,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  see  them  grow  up 
uninstructed  in  their  religious  duties,  corrupting  others 
also  who  do  attend,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  he  of  any  help 
to  them.  I  have  spoken  on  the  matter  frequently  to  the 
people  and  in  public,  and  I  desire  now  to  ask  if  you  can 
offer  me  any  suggestions. 

I  am,  &c. 

Ihe  O'Conor  Don,  M.P.  J.  Gornall. 


{45.)— See  Evidence,  Q.  6880.    Transmitted  by 
J,  Jones,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspectoi*  o£  Factories. 

Midland  Association  of  Flint  Glass 
Dear  Sir,  Manufactvu'ers,  July  Gth,  187o. 

When  giving  my  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners at  West  Bromwich,  I  omitted  to  mention  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Good  Friday  holiday  is  a  mistake,  and 
causes  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  both  employers  and 
employed  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  either,  as  it  falls 
immediately  before  Easter  when  the  workpeople  always 
have  two  days,  and  in  many  places  three  days  holiday. 

If  you  have  any  means  of  laying  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  Jones,  Esq.,  Jas.  Walker, 

Inspector  of  Factories,  Chairman. 
Wolverhampton. 


(45«.)— Evidence,  Q.  6889. 

Stourbridge,  June  28th,  1875. 

The  hours  of  working  in  the  flint  glass  trade  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  by  turns  of  six  hours ;  there  are 
two  sets  of  men  and  young  persons  who  alternately  work 
and  rest  six  hours  at  a  time ;  for  example,  the  first  set 
commences  work  (say)  at  6  a.m.,  and  work  until  12  noon, 
when  it  gives  place  to  the  second  set.  which  works  from 
12  noon  until  6  p.m.,  when,  after  its  six  hours  rest,  the  first 
set  returns  to  work  from  6  p.m.  until  12  midnight,  and  so 
on  for  about  fom-  and  a  half  days  during  the  week ;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week  no  work  goes  on,  as  the  time  is 
required  to  flux  the  metal  for  the  next  week's  working ; 
therefore  all  the  workpeople,  old  and  young,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  one  and  a  half  day's  holiday,  exclusive 
of  Sunday  in  each  week. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  trade  witli  success  (parti- 
cularly in  high-class  goods)  on  any  other  system,  as  it  is  a 
trade  that  requires  great  skill,  a  very  delicate  touch,  and 
continued  fixed  attention  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  who, 
after  six  liours  working,  finds  he  requires  rest  to  enable  him 
to  turn  out  goods  of  sufiicient  accuracy  andjgood  quality. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Midland  Association  of  Flint 
Glass  Manufacturers, 

Jas.  Walker, 

Chairman. 


(46.) 

St.  Alban's  Church,  Fawcett  Street, 
Sir,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  July  3rd,  1875. 

As  I  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
respecting  Catholic  half-timers,  and  as  the  subject  came 
under  your  notice  on  Thursday  in  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, &c.,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  offer  me 
any  suggestions  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  situated  here  near  the  midst  of  the  factory  portion 
of  the  city.  Some  10  years  ago  I  obtained  the  consent  of 
five  millowners  in  this  part  to  allow  their  Catholic  half- 
timers  to  attend  their  own  school.  Two  or  three  other 
priests  did  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Three  large 
millowners,  however,  near  here  positively  refused  to  let  them 
come.  The  children  from  Mr.  M'Connell's  mill,  about  30 
in  number,  came,  against  his  will,  for  six  months,  and  then 
they  were  threatened  with  dismissal  unless  they  went  to  his 
school ;  I  therefore  lost  them  all,  and  his  manager,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  refused  to  pay  their  school  fees,  amounting  to 
about  51.  Mr.  Crey  and  Mr.  Jardain,  two  otiier  millowners, 
also  oblige  our  children  to  attend  a  Protestant  school,  and 
if  they  were  to  come  here,  they  would  lose  their  work.  I 
daresay  about  60  Catholic  half-timers  are  employed  in  these 
three  mills. 

What  makes  the  case  so  much  worse  is,  that  the  parents 
of  these  children  are  generally  those  who  give  no  instruc- 
tion to  their  children,  and  I  cannot  give  them  any  because 
such  children  seldom  attend  church  Sunday  school  or 
evening  school. 


(47.)— »S'ec  Evidence,  Q.  9307. 

Grosvenor  Hotel,  Chester, 
Dear  Sir,  July  loth,  1875. 

Had  the  time  of  the  Commission  not  been  so  fully 
occupied  at  Manchester,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  my  experience  on  one  or  two 
points  on  which  I  was  not  examined,  and  did  not  fully  enter 
upon  in  my  "  answers,"  and  I  therefore  venture  to  enclose 
the  following  notes. 

I  am,  &c.. 

To  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.         J.  H.  Big.nold. 


(47a.) 

(1.)  As  to  employment  of  children  in  the  drying  pro- 
cesses in  bleaching  and  print  works.  I  have  tried  the 
thermometer  in  another  drying  stove  since  I  gave  my  evi- 
dence, and  found  the  heat  95°;  this  was  in  a  much  larger 
room  than  the  others.  There  are  children  under  13  (and 
some  few  under  12)  in  five  out  of  the  10  bleach  printworks 
in  my  present  district  employed  both  in  the  "hanging" 
process  and  in  "  clamping,"  which  is  almost  as  hot  as 
hanging.  These  children  are  styled  "pelters."  In  two 
trades,  where  tlie  processes  are  noxious,  either  from  their 
heat  or  their  severity,  viz.,  glass  works  and  fustian  cutting, 
children  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  working  under  12 
and  11  resjiectively  (see  Acts  1867  and  1864),  and  there  are 
therefore  ])recedents  for  my  suggestion. 

(2.)  If  the  "4i  hours'  limit"  is  cou])led  with  the  10 
hour  provision,  as  in  the  1874  Act,  it  will  disturb  the  habits 
of  the  workers  and  inconvenience  the  employer  in  the 
following  industries,  extensively  carried  on  in  Lancashire 
and  Chesliire  (in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  in  all  towns 
not  being  cotton  towns): — (1),  cigar  makers;  (2),  book- 
binders, wholesale  stationers  and  printers  ;  (3),  all  manu- 
facturers of  wearing  apjjarel  by  whom  sewing  machines 
are  used,  and  boot  and  shoe  factories.  In  all  these  trades 
10  hours  per  diem  are  now  common,  and  would  be  gladly 
accepted  as  law,  without  the  4^  hours  limit,  for  the  reasons 
given  at  Birmingham  by  the  mayor  and  others. 

(3.)  In  the  very  extensive  mills  for  rolling  iron  and  steel 
rails  at  Crewe,  no  l)oys  are  employed  under  14  at  present, 
but  the  work  is  much  heavier  than  in  tlie  wire  rolling  mills 
at  Warrington,  where  it  would,  no  doubt,  injure  the  trade 
to  raise  the  age  for  night  boys  to  14  absolutely. 

(4.)  Having  worked  directly  under  Mr.  Baker  for  the  last 
15  months,  and  for  the  previous  six  years  under  Assistant 
Inspectors  Ewings  and  Coles,  and  having  also  had  two 
junior  sub-inspectors  working  under  me  for  18  months,  I 
am  strongly  ,  of  opinion  that,  under  the  present  organization 
of  the  department,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  inspecting 
power.  Two  ofiicers  visiting  together  (whether  assistant, 
sub,  or  junior)  can  do  just  half  the  work  of  two  visiting 
singly ;  and  1  think  the  occupiers  of  factories  prefer  one 
representative  of  the  department  to  visit  theii'  works  in 
preference  to  more,  for  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  from  various 
interpretations  of  the  Acts  (which  are  complicated  and 
sometimes  obscure)  by  difi'erent  officers.  These  doubtful 
points  should  be  decided,  and  one  system  acted  upon,  \vitli 
one  officer  to  administer  it  in  each  district,  whose  designa- 
tion should  be  district  inspector  instead  of  assistant,  sub, 
or  junior. 

As  to  clerical  work,  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Meade  King's 
evidence,  and  also  mention  the  great  tax  on  the  time  of 
the  staff  caused  by  returns  moved  for  in  Parliament  of 
numljers  of  factories  and  workshops,  in  trades,  in  districts 
numbers  of  children,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  to  the  time  consumed 
in  getting  up  prosecutions.  During  the  last  four  years  I 
have  prosecuted  100  firms,  and  40  parents,  averaging  nearly 
one  prosecution  per  week  (after  deducting  holidays),  and  I 
estimate  that  quite  one  day  in  each  week  has  been  occnpie^d 
in  getting  u]i  the  evidence,  and  the  law,  in  conducting  tii,e 
cases  in  court,  and  in  getting  them  fully  and  correctly 
rei)orted  in  the  local  papers. 
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FACTOBY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


(48.) — See  Evidence,  Q.  11,003. 
Gevtlembn,    '     Coalville,  Leicester,  July  13th  1875 

It  was  stated  to  the  Commission  on  triday  last  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  describing  the  difference  be  ween 
ornamental  tiles  and  plain  tiles.  As  one  that  has  had  over 
30  years  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  brick 
and  tile  vvorks  of  the  kind  referred  to,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  are  orna- 
mental tiles"  and  which  are  "  p  am  tiles  '  withm  the 
meamng  of  the  Act  of  1871.  I  ^iH  as  briefly  as  possib  e 
point  out  to  the  Commissioners  the  wide  difference  there  is 
between  them  within  the  scope  of  the_  Act  of  1 864. 

1st.  Ornamental  fiZ^s.-Under  this  head  are  included 
encaustic  tiles,  mosaic  tiles  printed  tiles  painted  tiles 
Bath  tiles,  glazed  tiles,  and  all  kinds  of  earthenware.  The 
manufacture  of  ornamental  tiles  is  m  many  respects  similar 
to  earthenware;  the  clay  has  to  be  sifted,  slipped,  stained 
and  dried  •  the  tiles  have  to  be  burnt  m  saggers,  protected 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  same  kind  ot 
kilns  as  earthenware.         ,    .    ,        p  ^    ■     -u    ^  i  i, 

Thev  are  as  a  rule,  made  m  large  factories,  heated  by 
stoves  or  hot  air,  not  in  "  fluid  sheds,"  and  are  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  4s.  to  40s.  per  yard.  .  . 

'>nd   PZam  The  name  given  to  quarries  after  the 

passing  of  the  Act  (Brickfield)  in  1871.  Under  this  head 
are  included  quarries  or  plain  tiles  (varying  m  size  from  4 
to  18  in.  square),  ridge  tiles,  roof  tiles,  garden  tiles,  and 
all  kinds  of  coping,  building,  and  paving  bricks.  The  clay 
for  this  class  of  goods  is  got  direct  from  the  "  face,  or 
earth,  and  is  treated  as  clay  for  bricks  is  in  every  respect, 
excepting  some  of  it  may  be  ground  by  the  mill  a  little 
finer  than  for  rough  common  bricks.  The  plain  tiles  or 
quarries  are  made  out  of  plastic  clay,  and  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  coal  dust  is  used  to  prevent  the  clay  adhering  to  the 
moulds  while  being  made.  The  plain  tiles,  or  quarries,  are 
burnt  in  ordinary  brick  kilns  or  ovens,  and  are  treated 
similar  to  bricks,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  bricks,  a  little 
better  quality  is  produced  by  pressing. 

The  price 'for  plain  tiles  or  quarries  varies  from  Is.  to  2s. 
per  yard  ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  there  is' a  wide  difference 
in  this  as  well  as  other  respects.  It  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  "  fluid  sheds  "  in  which  to  make  the  goods. 
The  principal  object  in  having  fluid  sheds  is  to  be  able  to 
work  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule  each  moulder  has  but 
a  hmited  space  of  "floor room,"  consequently  it  has  to  be 
heated  to  a  great  heat  so  that  the  plain  tiles,  &c.  may  be 
"got  off"  oftener,  to  "keep  the  maker  going."  I  have 
seen  it  over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of  times,  where  the 
"maker"  has  compelled  the  "  taker  off,"  or  "runner  off," 
children  of  both  sexes,  to  take  off  their  boots  and  run  bare- 
footed on  the  hot  flues,  to  make  the  poor  things  go  faster, 
sometimes  heated  to  a  boiling  point.  I  myself  when  a  lad 
was  laid  up  at  home  for  two  months  ^vith  burnt  feet,  caused 
by  the  hot  flues.  Flues,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
not  merely  one  or  two  flues  running  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  shed,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floor  is 
composed  of  these  hot  flues.  I  could  a  "tale  unfold"  in 
connexion  \vith  sheds  heated  by  these  hot  flues,  but  must 
forbear. 

I  have,  &c. 

George  Smith. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. 


children  whose  parents  are  dependent  on  the  rates  would 
tend  very  materially  to  increase  the  poor  rate. 

That  if  the  Bill  passes  retaining  the  age  of  10  years  as 
the  earliest  age  at  which  a  child  can  work  in  a  factory, 
your  memorialists  believe  that  in  this  union  alone  on  the 
1st  January  1876  many  thousand  children  would  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  employment  in  factories  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  thousands  would  become  a  burden 
to  the  ratepayers. 

That  such  children  not  having  had  any  previous  factory 
training  their  labour  would  be  of  considerably  less  value 
when  they  did  attain  the  age  of  10  years. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  pray  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  see  fit  to  amend  the  said  Bill,  and  to 
extend  the  age  of  children  to  nine  years  as  proposed  by  the 
first  paragraph  in  clause  14,  and  perinanently  to  retain  such 
age  without  extending  it  to  10  years  as  projjosed  in  the 
second  part  of  such  clause. ' 

(Signed)       John  Walker, 

Chairman. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  A.  Cross,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretarv  of  State  ' 
for  the  Home  Department. 


(49.)- 


.Sce  Evidence,  Q.  12,738. 

Mr.  Stead. 


Handed  in  by 


The  Memorial  of  the  Guardians!  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Union  of  Bradford  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County 
of  York,  under  their  common  seal. 

Sheweth, 

That  a  Bill  intituled  "A  Bill  to  make  better  pro- 
"  vision  for  improving  the  health  of  women,  young  per- 
"  sons,  and  children  employed  in  manufactures,  and  the 
"  education  of  such  children,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the 
"  Factory  Acts,"  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

That  your  memorialists  represent  a  union  containing  a 
large  working  population  almost  wholly  employed  in 
factories. 

That  your  memorialists  refer  especially  to  clause  14  of 
the  Bill  which  proposes  to  enact  that  "in  a  factory  to 
"  which  this  Act  applies  a  child  shall  not  be  employed — 

"  During  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
"  seventy -five  if  he  is  under  nine  or  after  the  expiration  of 
"  that  year  if  he  is  under  the  age  of  ten  years." 

That  whilst  not  objecting  to  the  age  being  increased  from 
eight  to  nine  years  generally,  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  any  further  extension  of  age  would  be  fraught  with 
considerable  deprivation  not  only  to  the  families  of  the 
working  classes  employed  in  factories,  but  in  the  cai.e  of 


(■50.) 

1,  York  Street,  Mina  Road,  Bristol, 
Sir,  July  19th,  1875. 

Will  you  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  a  letter 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  not  only  to  the 
desirability  of  consolidating  all  statutes  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  working  men  in  factories,  but  also  to  the  great 
necessity  that  exists  for  the  extension  of  the  Workshops 
Act  to  bakehouses  generally,  but  especially  those  connected 
with  the  confectionery  business.  As  the  Bakehouse  Act 
stands  at  present  it  is  practically  inoperative,  except  for  the 
supervision  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  in  regard  to  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  bakehouses,  and  has  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  hours  of  labour,  which  is  a  most  important 
point.  To  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  law  should 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  in  reference  to  trades  that  are 
exceedingly  sedentary  in  their  character  and  not  to  say 
unhealthy,  I  may  state  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
establishment  in  which  I  am  employed  are  from  6  o'clock 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.',  a  working  day  of  13  hours^  deducting  two 
for  meals.  This,  j'ou  will  admit,  is  a  very  long  working 
day  indeed,  and  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  others 
are  similarly  circumstanced.  And  a  palpable  injustice  is 
here  done  to  at  least  one  half  (and  that,  perhaps,  the 
larger)  of  members  of  the  trade  by  the  partial  working  of 
the  Factory  Acts. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  the 
introduction  of  machines,  an  immense  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  in  the  trade, 
dry  confectionery  (it  now  amounting  in  value  to  something 
like  2,000,000Z.  per  annum);  and  this  inequality  is  the 
result  that  whereas,  in  all  large  wholesale  establishments 
whose  special  business  is  the  manufacture  of  dry  goods, 
and  who  almost  universally  employ  steam  power,  but  who 
have  no  bakehouses  attached.  In  these  places  the  "  Work- 
shops Act "  steps  in  and  controls  the  hours  of  labour,  while 
the  small  establishments  employing  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  men,  and  in  which  the  same  class  of  goods  are  manu- 
factured, but  who  retail  also,  and  have  bakehouses  attached, 
all  shops  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  more  than  one  half  the 
entire  trade,  are  simply  under  the  "  Bakehouse  Act,"  and 
the  hours  of  labour  are  just  what  the  master  chooses  to 
make  them.  This  is  an  anomaly  that  in  any  alteration 
of  the  present  Acts  should  be  remedied.  If  this  were  done, 
and  all  bakehouses  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  "  Work- 
shops Act "  I  am  convinced  much  good  would  be  done. 
In  the  first  place  employers  would  not  really  suffer  in  the 
amount  of  work  done,  for  men  would  be  enabled  to  throw 
greater  enegy  and  effort  into  the  day's  work,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  real  good  would  be  done  to  the  members  of  a  large 
and  influential  branch  of  industry  (not  deficient  in  inteUi- 
gence),  by  the  increased  opportunity  which  would  be  given 
them  for  social  recreation  and  mental  and  intellectual 
culture. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  S.  Hatton. 

(51.)_^ee  Evidence,  Q.  13,558. 

Bristol  Sanitary  Authority, 
Of&ces,  13,  Prince  Street, 
Sir  July  22nd,  1875. 

It  appearing  to  the  sanitary  committee  at  their 
meeting  this  day,  from  the  newspaper  reiiort  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  Committee  yesterday 
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that  Mr.  Faucett,  sub-inspector  of  factories,  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  local  authority  exercised  supervision  over 
bakehouses,  and  that  he  had  been  appealed  to  by  people 
employed  in  them  to  visit  those  places,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  the  Commission  that  Mr.  Faucett  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension if  he  made  this  statement,  the  fact  being  that 
the  sanitary  authority  have  five  inspectors  who  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  bakehouses  in  the  various  parts  of  their 
district. 

I  have,  &c. 

John  G.  Heaven, 
Sir  James  Fergusson.  Clerk. 


(52.) 

Sir,  Chipping  Norton,  July  21st,  1875. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  contained  in  your 
circular  we  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  following  points  in 
the  working  of  the  new  Factory  Act,  which  we  think  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  grievances  by  ourselves  in  common 
with  other  emi)loyers  of  labour. 

First.  The  fact  of  our  being  deprived  of  half  an  hour's 
work  every  day  causes  a  direct  loss  to  us  in  loss  of  j)roduc- 
tion  and  loss  of  interest  on  invested  capital  in  the  shape  of 
machinery.  In  our  own  case  this  loss  amounts  to  Tnore 
than  1,0(K)/.  per  annum;  and  if  in  our  individual  case  rhe 
loss  is  so  heavy,  it  must  be  far  more  so  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  are  much  larger  em])loyers  of  labour  than  ourselves, 
and  the  whole  loss  to  the  general  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country  must  be  very  serious. 

Second.  The  loss  of  half  an  hour's  work  per  day  from 
those  to  whom  we  pay  day  wages  is  again  a  direct  loss  to 
us  of  nearly  5001.  per  annum,  while  those  men,  women,  and 
young  persons  in  our  emjjloy  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  are 
robbed  of  a  heavy  amount  from  their  weekly  wages  without 
any  adequate  compensation  being  accorded  to  them. 

Third.  The  prohibition  of  women  and  young  children 
being  allowed  to  work  as  formerly  for  five  hours  between 
meals  in  our  case  is  a  heavy  grievance  to  most  of  our  work- 
people, inasmuch  as  it  obliges  us  either  to  require  them  to 
come  to  work  half  an  hour  earlier  than  formerly  in  the 
morning  during  the  winter  months,  or  to  tmm  them  out 
of  the  mills  for  hal!'  an  hour  for  tea  in  all  weathers.  lJuring 
the  inclement  weather  at  the  counnencement  of  this  year 
this  was  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  and  cruelty  by  many  of 
our  employes,  for  as  this  is  an  agricultural  district  many 
reside  at  a  long  distance  from  their  work,  and  consequently 
the  half  hour  less  work  is  to  them  the  very  reverse  of  a 
boon,  and  instead  of  being  any  advantage  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  serve  is  in  reality  a  great  hardship  to 
many  women  and  young  persons  through  their  having  to 
turn  out  in  all  weathers  from  warm  rooms  to  hurry  to  their 
homes  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  and  get  back 
again  in  half  an  hour  to  work. 

This,  so  far  from  tending  to  improve  the  health  of  opera- 
tives, must  have  a  directly  opposite  result. 

We  venture  to  submit  for  yovir  consideration  that  points 
such  as  these  require  some  amendment,  or  at  any  rate 
power  should  be  given  to  the  head  inspector  of  a  district  to 
allow  some  relaxation  on  such  points  where  the  circum- 
stances, as  in  our  case,  are  exceptional. 

We  have,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  W.  Bliss  &  Son. 


i53.)—See  Evidence,  Q.  7656. 

Sir,  Milford,  near  Derby,  July  1875. 

I  HAVE  to  apologise  for  not  wi-iting  earlier,  but  I 
have  been  again  from  home  and  otherwise  very  much 
engaged. 

I  find  that  the  principal  reason  why  our  workpeople  earn 
less  wages  is  because  of  the  shorter  hours,  many  of  the 
mill  hands  working  piece-work,  i.e.,  being  paid  for  what 
they  produce. 

The  shorter  hours  in  the  last  x\ct  are  not  regarded  as  so 
serious  an  evil  as  compeUing  children  to  remain  away  from 
work  until  they  are  10  years  of  age,  we  having  in  these 
mills  proved  that  they  can  be  kept  thoroughly  healthy  and 
well  educated  by  commencing  as  half-timers  at  eight. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  reports  of  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  in  1856  and  Mr.  Alderson  in  1858. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Kennedy  (also  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
school  inspectors)  wrote  to  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  to  the 
same  effect  in  185.3. 

I  can  also  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
from  an  experience  of  over  26  years  as  managing  partner 
in  our  firm  (at  Milford  works). 

In  the  first  year,  in  many  cases,  children  have  earned 
wages  sufiicient  to  pay  their  parents  house  rent. 

If  they  remain  away  from  work  until  10,  they  will  earn 

1. 


no  more,  and  will  not  learn  so  readily  as  if  they  had 
commenced  at  eight. 

VA'e  find  that  the  older  children  arc  Ijefore  they  Ijegin 
work  iu  the  cotton  mill  the  clumsier  they  are  and  more 
liable  to  accident  in  the  machinery.  Parents  in  this  village 
and  in  our  employment  consider  this  portion  of  the  Act  a 
great  grievance.  Taking  away  power  to  make  up  lost  time 
(by  one  hour  a  day),  from  shortness  or  excess  of  water,  is 
also  regarded  as  a  hardship,  both  by  the  workpeople  and 
ourselves;  the  regular  hours  of  work  now  being  only  58, 
whereas  they  were  formerly  72  !  !  ! 

We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  may  be  removed. 

I  have,  &c. 

Alfred  W.  Holmes. 

Sir  George  Young.  Firm  of  W.  G.  and  J.  Strutt. 


(54.) 

Sir,  Nantyglo,  Mon.,  July  .30th,  1875. 

AccoRDiNO  to  my  ju-omise  at  Newport  tliis  day 
week,  that  I  would  send  you  a  statement  of  the  working  of 
the  Factory  Acts  in  this  district,  having  been  resident  here 
before  the  ironworks,  &c.  were  under  inspection.  Males 
and  females  of  all  ages  were  working  day  and  night,  which 
was  most  detrimental  to  their  health  and  morals,  which,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  have  been  greatly  improved  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Factory  Acts. 

I  beg  to  urge  on  the  Royal  Commissioners  the  necessity 
there  is  of  constant  medical  inspection  of  all  yoimg  persons 
employed  so  as  to  insure  their  fitness  for  work,  and  also 
that  the  factory  or  workshops  are  in  a  sanitary  state.  On 
re-employment  they  should  undergo  a  re-examination,  as 
disease  may  have  taken  place  since  they  left  to  quite  unfit 
them  for  work.  I  find  that  certificates  given  on  a  factory 
form  to  any  boy  or  girl  can  be  filled  up  by  any  body,  the 
registrar  only  signing  his  name,  and  are  often,  when  ob- 
tained, tampered  with. 

The  rejections  I  make  are  generally  for  disease  and 
j)hysical  disability  to  work.  The  small  factory  owners 
object  to  send  their  fresh  hands  to  the  surgeon's  residence 
as  it  takes  up  time  in  so  doing. 

I  beg  to  recommend,  instead  of  paying  so  much  per 
certificate,  that  the  certifying  surgeon  be  paid  so  much  per 
annum  for  weekly  or  fortnightly  inspection  of  each  factory 
or  workshop  in  his  district ;  and  that  the  owners  shall 
remunerate  him  according  to  the  distance  and  number  em- 
ployed, and  that  all  employei's  must  report  to  the  certifying 
surgeon  that  they  have  so  many  young  persons  in  their 
service  within  one  week  of  first  employment,  by  which  means 
all  parties  would  be  oldiged  to  register  their  factories  and 
worksho])s,  with  the  certifying  surgeon,  who  could  then 
report  to  the  inspector. 

I  beg,  &c. 
W.  J.  Clapp, 
M.R.C.S.  England,  and  late  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  Royal  Artillery, 
Certifying  Surgeon,  Surgeon  to 
the  Nantyglo  and  Beaufort  Iron 
Sir  George  Young.         works,  &c.,  &c. 


(55.) 

Sir,  12,  Welsh  Back,  Bristol,  July  29th,  1875, 

*  .-i:  *  *  * 

We  desire  to  represent  that  as  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
a  factory  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  ])reparatorv 
work  done  by  women  and  girls,  we  are  occasionally  ])ut  to 
great  inconvenience  in  case  we  require  to  work  "  quarters.  ' 
as  the  men  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  work,  whilst  the 
women  who  to  a  great  extent  prepare  the  work  for  them, 
are  not  permitted  to  work  longer  hours. 

:i:  ^  ^ 

The  occasions  on  which  we  should  require  indulgence 
are  few  ;  for  instance,  we  taj)  our  boiler  for  cleansintr  and 
repairs  every  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to 'be  able  to  work  quarters  for  three  or  four  days 

at  such  times. 

***** 

We  remain,  &c, 

Franklyn,  Morgan,  &  Davey. 

Sir  George  Young. 

(56.) 

Burbage,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire, 
Sir,  "July  5th,  1875. 

Learning  through  the  papers  that  the  "  Royal 
Commission  "  are  prepared  to  receive  evidence  respectmg 
the  operation  of  the  above  Act,  I  very  gladly  avad  myself 
of  an  opportunity  long  desired. 

X 
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In  no  place  can  it  be  possible  for  the  "  Act '  named  to 
work  more  inefficiently  and  unsatisfactorily  than  it  has 
done,  and  is  doing  here,  and  no  school  can  have  suffered 
more  severely  in  consequence  than  the  one  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  Burbage  Wesleyan  School,  ihe 
parents  chiefly  are  stocking  makers  having  their  machines 
at  their  homes,  and  in  this  branch  of  industry  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  by  mere  children,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  official  enforcement  of  the  Workshops  Act  the 
attendance  at  our  village  schools  is  lamentably  below  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  withal  exceedingly  irregular.  _  About 
eight  months  ago  it  was  thought  a  good  effect  might  be 
produced  if  parents  were  informed  of  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Act,"  &c.  &c.  This  we  accompHshed  by  means  of  the 
distribution  of  cuculars,  and  for  a  time  the  result  fully  jus- 
tified our  expectations,  but  as  our  efforts  have  not  been 
supplemented  by  a  visit  from  any  Government  official  the 
effect  has  been  transitory,  and  we  are  half  suspected  by 
iiarents  of  a  dishonest  attempt  to  fill  our  schools.  In  no 
way,  we  believe,  can  the  Act  be  made  to  work  efficiently 
except  by  a  rigid  and  vigorous  supervision. 

To  one  point  I  would  most  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  distributing  the 
number  of  attendances  required  over  as  many  days ;  this 
would  remedy  effectually  an  evil  fi-om  which  many  schools 
suffer  seriously.  With  ourown  schools  it  has  been  the  great 
and  only  serious  drawback  to  efficiency  for  many  years,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  attendance,  after  the  first  two  days 
of  the  week,  falls  fully  60  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
many  ways  most  disastrous.  In  providing,  as  we  feel  bound 
to  do,  for  the  due  instruction  of  all  scholars  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  the  "school  staff"  for  the  last  three 
days  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  is  required,  and  thus 
is  incurred  a  waste  of  expenditure  which  has  to  be  met  by 
liberal  private  contributions. 

Many  other  evils  which  are  too  apparent  to  require  enu- 
meration necessarily  arise  from  the  practice  of  so-called 
half-timers  crowding  all  their  attendances  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  and  completely  paralyse  the  best  efforts 
of  both  teachers  and  managers. 

I  am  informed  by  the  managers  of  the  national— Church 
of  England — schools  in  the  village,  that  they  suffer  in  like 
manner  with  ourselves,  though  in  a  rather  less  degree, 
owing  to  local  circumstances. 

We  have  looked  forward  with  much  interest  and  hope- 
fulness to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  We  are  quite 
convinced  that  where  the  existing  machinery,  the  Agricultural 
Act  and  the  Workshops  Act,  brought  into  and  vigilantly 
kept  in  working  order,  all  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer 
would  disappear,  or  at  least  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  Commission  any  further  except  to 
say  that  unless  something  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
specified  when  the  "  New  Code "  for  1875  comes  into 
operation  it  will  to  us  be  most  ruinous. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  aiiswer  any  inquiries  that  maybe  made 
on  the  su-bject  at  any  future  time. 

I  beg,  &c. 

The  Secretary,  E.  Ghent. 

Royal  Commission,  Factory  Acts, 

P.S.— J.  R.  Biakiston,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  will  be  able  to  confii'm  all  that  I  have  said. — E.G. 


bought  in  to  prominence,  enforced  it  has  not  yet  been,  the 
evil  adverted  to  is  intensified.  The  remedy  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  we  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  in  our  own  hands. 

We  have  memorialised  the  Royal  Commission  now  set- 
ting on  the  matter,  and  suggest  that  the  number  of  atten- 
dances required  by  the  Act  named  to  be  made  per  wiek 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  13  years,  be  distributed  over 
an  equal  number  of  days. 

If  this  could  be  accomphshed  and  the  Workshops  Act 
were  rigidly  enforced  an  evil  which  for  a  longtime  has 
paralysed  the  best  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  managers 
would  be  removed. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  state  of 
affairs  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  name  one. 

In  providing,  as  we  feel  bound  to  do,  sufficient  teaching 
power  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  we  necessarily  incur  a  waste  of  ex- 
penditure, for  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the 
week  the  teachers  have  not  nearly  enough  to  employ  them- 
selves. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Royal  Cominission,  and  the 
Government  action  thereon,  we  wish  to  ask  whether  we  as 
managers  are  in  a  position  to  refuse  admittance  to  half- 
timers,  whose  parents  insist  on  all  the  attendances ;  four, 
being  crowded  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  week;  if  so 
whether  under  such  restrictions  the  Workshops  Act  could 
be  enforced. 

Efficient  organization  and  discipUne  for  many  obvious 
reasons  are  totally  impossible  under  present  circumstances. 
Awaiting  their  Lordships'  decision. 

I  am,  &e. 

The  Secretary,  E.  Ghent. 

EducatioDal  Department. 


(57.) 

Education  Department,  Whitehall, 
Sir,  London,  S.W.,  August  5th,  1875. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  this  Department, 
and  of  their  Lordships'  reply  thereto. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  tf  e  J.  R.  Sandford. 

Commission  on  Factory  Acts. 


(57a.) 


Sir, 


Burbage  Wesleyan  School,  County  Leicester j 
July  14th,  1875. 
I  AM  directed  to  ask  the  advice  of  my  Lords  in 
reference  to  certain  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  management  of  the  above  school. 

For  many  years  the  only  serious  drawback  to  efficiency 
has  been  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  number  of  scholars 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
being  nearly  double  what  it  is  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  scholars  are,  or  profess  to 
be,  half-timers,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Workshops  Act  is 


(576.)  . 

Educational  Department,  Whitehall, 
Sir,  London,  S.W.,  July  31st,  1875. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  I  am 
directed  to  state  that  if  a  child  is  hond  fide  at  work  during 
the  last  four  days  in  the  week,  my  Lords  do  not  think  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  managers  would  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  admit  such  child  as  a  half-timer  for 
the  first  two  days. 

They  would  see  no  objection  to  your  charging,  for  the 
reason  you  mention,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  school  staff,  a 
half-timer  attending  two  days  only,  a  higher  fee  that  one 
who  attends  on  four  separate  days. 

I  have,  &c. 

E.  Ghent,  Esq.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 


(58.) 

Winsford  National  School,  Cheshire, 
Sir,  July  29th,  1875. 

I  BEG  to  call  your  attention  to  a  defect,  which 
seems  to  my  mind  to  exist  in  the  Factory  or  Workshops 
Act.  By  the  provisions  of  one  of  these  Acts  employers  of 
labour  are  not  required  to  send  the  children  to  school  as' 
half-timers  if  less  than  40  men  are  employed.  Now  (as  in 
this  district)  young  children  are  employed  largely  in  the 
running  of  waggons  in  the  discharge  of  coal,  many  chil- 
dren are  denied  the  means  of  education,  or  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  very  limited  education,  through  the  fact 
of  these  employers  of  less  than  40  men  tempting  the  rapa- 
city of  the  parents  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  to  take  their 
children  from  school  to  augment  the  family  income,  espe- 
cially if  the  parents  are  indolent,  drunken,  or  careless.  If 
the  Commission  now  sitting  could  frame  some  law  to  lessen 
this  evil,  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  youths 
of  this  country,  and  an  indirect  compulsion  bearing  on  the 
Education  Act  of  the  nation  would  be  felt  less  than  some 
of  the  stringent  byelaws  of  the  school  board  system. 

Again,  many  employers  of  labour,  forced  by  necessity  to 
secure  the  services  of  young  lads,  will  take  them  on  the 
parents  vouching  that  they  are  of  the  required  age,  when  it 
is  evident  they  are  (by  their  size  and  looks)  of  a  younger 
age  than  is  required  by  law,  and  the  local  inspectors  of  the 
place  is  often  deceived  both  by  these  assertions  of  the 
parents  and  his  own  observations. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  employer  (before  he  engages  a 
lad  about  whose  age  there  seemed  to  be  any  doubt)  should 
have  a  certificate  from  that  child  of  his  age,  taken  either 
from  the  baptismal  register  or  the  government  register  of 
births  and  deaths.    And  to  enable  parents  to  get  these 
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certificates  without  any  serious  pecuniary  hardsliip  to 
them,  that  the  registrar  should  he  compelled  to  grant  these 
certificates  at  a  trifling  cost,  say  from  6d.  to  Is. 

I  have  particularly  before  ray  mind  a  lad  who  had  been 
working  full  time,  when  under  age,  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  when  his  parents  were  fully  well  able  to  support  him 
without  work  and  give  him  an  ordinary  education. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  furtlier  information  bear- 
ing on  this  point  that  you  may  think  necessary  to  ask  for. 
1  have,  &c. 

William  Dunn,. 

The  Chairman.  Certificated  Teacher,  1st  Class. 


the  defendant  promismg  not  to  employ  children  under  age 
agam.  1  his  was  the  second  ofiFence  and  he  must,  there- 
tore,  press  for  a  substantial  jjenalty.  He  did  not  do  this 
with  any  vindictive  feelings  but  simply  to  show  that  em- 
ployers cannot  cause  boys  under  age  to  work  with  impunity 
Ihe  Jiench  said  they  thought  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  were  calculated  to  inflict  an  absolute  injury  on  the 
rising  generation.  They  thought  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  lioys,  such  as  the  one  in  question,  to  lie  usefully 
employed  in  making  bricks  than  in  being  sent  to  school. 
Ihey  had,  therefore,  come  to  the  determination  of  only 
fining  the  defendant  Is.  and  costs,  16.9.  6d.  in  all. 


(59.) 

Norton  Lodge,  West  Cross,  Swansea, 
Dear  Sir  George  Yogng,  August  31st,  1875. 

^  ^  -J?  -^P 

I  enclose  you  a  newspaper  account  of  the  case  which 
cropped  up  at  the  sitting,  please  read  the  magistrate's 
remarks,  they  were  considered  so  unusual  by  my  chief  and 
myself  that  we  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Cross ;  my 
object  in  sending  them  to  you  is  to  impress  upon  the 
Commissioners  the  urgent  n(!cessity  for  the  fixing  by  law 
of  a  minimum  penalty  in  workshop  cases,  and  to  show 
how  little  some  magistrates  are  to  be  trusted  with  discre- 
tion in  these  matters.  For  "  defendant,"  should  be  read 
"  Mr.  Pilliner,"  his  manager. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Thomas  Pym  Mostyn. 


{59a.)    From  the  South  Wales  "  Weeicly  Tele- 
gkam"  for  July  30th,  1875. 

Caerleon  Petty  Sessions — Thursday-. 

(Before  John  James,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Francis 
Moggridge,  Esq.) 

A  Breach  of  the  Factory  Act. 

James  C.  HiU,  brickmaker,  Oakfield,  was  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Tlromas  P.  Mostyn,  inspector  of  fac- 
tories, for  employing  a  child,  named  Enoch  Mason,  under 
10  years  of  age,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  at  his  works 
at  Llantarnam.  Defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  firm  were  legally  liable  for 
the  employing  of  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  although  the 
contractors  under  the  firm  were  really  the  parties  to  blame. 
Notices  had  been  posted  at  the  brickworks,  and  the  con- 
tractors had  been  informed  personally  that  children  under 
10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  at  the  works,  but 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  labour  of  this  kind  in  the 
district,  the  contractors  were  only  too  glad  to  employ  any 
children  they  could  get,  and  hence  the  reason  why  children 
under  the  prescribed  age  were  at  times  taken  on  to  work. 
The  Workshop  and  Factory  Acts,  as  they  now  stood,  were 
a  great  hardship  to  employers,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  comply  with  them.  It  was  illegal  according  to  the 
present  law  to  employ  children  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 
If  this  were  carried  out  it  would  have  the  effect  of  closing 
the  brickworks  every  day  at  12  o'clock.  *  * 
*  *  *  *  *  It 

was  necessary  to  get  small  boys  to  work  in  the  jiarticular 
way  in  which  the  boy  Mason  and  others  were  employed. 
Another  hardship  to  the  employers  was  that  the  Act  held 
them  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  school 
during  half-time.  To  carry  this  out  in  a  proper  manner 
would  entail  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  on  the 
manufacturers.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  boy  would 
have  to  leave  work  at  12  o'clock,  and  go  home  and  clean, 
and  then  go  to  theiboard  school,  and  inasmuch  as  he  lived 
some  distance  from  the  works,  and  the  school  was  also 
situated  some  distance  from  the  works,  to  see  that  the  boy 
went  to  school  would  be  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the  firm.  Mr.  Mostyn  had  done  perfectly  right  in 
bringing  the  matter  forward.  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
there  was  no  doubt  it  had  been  evaded  by  the  contractors. 
He  ventured  to  hope  that  the  Bench,  taking  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  question,  would  take  a  mer- 
ciful view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mostyn,  in  putting  the  case 
before  the  Bench,  remarked  that  in  July  of  last  year  he 
had  to  complain  of  the  employment  of  boys  under  age  at 
the  defendant's  brickworks.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  matter,  between  himself,  defen- 
dant, and  the  head  of  the  department,  and  they  were  at 
the  time  inclined  to  treat  the  defendant  leniently.  The 
matter  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  on  that  occasion  on 


(60.) 

Tower  House,  Gotham,  Bristol 
September  .■3rd,  1875. 

attention  to  a  subject,  though  not  relating  to  the  Factory 
Act,  yet  relates  to  the  same  class  as  those  protected  bv  the 
Act.  •' 

I  suggest  that  legal  protection  should  be  given  to  young 
persons  against  overloading. 

Young  persons,  especially  girls  and  young  women,  are 
made  to  carry  heavy  burdens  on  their  lieads,  which  wei</h 
them  down  and  destroy  the  shape.  " 

Perhaiis  you  do  not  see  such  in  London,  but  in  Bristol, 
and  no  doubt  in  other  places,  this  class  are  made  to  carry 
on  their  heads  large  baskets  of  firewood,  tied  in  bundles, 
])iled  up.  They  must  weigh  each  several  hundrcdv.'cight' 
I  suppose.  I  have  seen  lately  young  girls  almost  crushed  to 
the  ground,  easing  their  heads  with  their  hands  to  thu 
baskets;  I  never  saw  anything  so  bad  in  Italy,  where  women 
are  masons'  labourers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  market 
women  and  other  classes. 

There  is  another  class  I  think  ought  to  be  protected 
also,  errand  boys  and  girls ;  many  very  young  are  sent  long 
distances  late  at  night.  I  have  had  shoes  sent  to  my  house 
just  outside  Bristol,  20  minutes  past  11,  and  by  a  child  not 
12  years  old  (1  sent  the  parcel  liack),  and  other  such  cases  I 
could  relate.  I  have  complained  to  the  senders.  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  common  hardshiji,  and  very  cruel  it  is  to  send 
young  children  miles  in  the  dark  who  ought  to  lie  in  bed. 
I  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  the  jn-otection 
afforded  to  the  young  working  in  factories  should  be 
extended  to  the  class  I  have  alluded  to. 

Far  greater  cruelty  is  laid  on  such  young  persons  than 
is  looked  after  liy  the  Animal  Protection  Society. 

I  am  the  senior  in  the  firm  of  Fry  and  Sons,  chocolate 
makers.       *       *  * 

Yours,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Frakci.'s  Fk.y. 


((SI.)  Sec  Evidence,  Q.  2966. 

Mines  Act  Educational  Clauses. 

Broomgrave,  Sheffield, 
My  Dear  Sir,  July  28th,  1875. 

I  HAD  an  interview  a  week  or  two  ago  with  the 
Steam  Coalmasters'  Association  in  the  Barnsley  neigli- 
bourhood  with  regard  to  the  question  of  assimilating  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Mines  Act  to  that  of  the  Factory 
Act  (a  question  to  which  your  Commission  allowed  me  to 
refer  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  to  them  in  June  last), 
and  what  I  learnt  from  the  interview  was  as  follows  : — ■ 
There  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  an  assimilation  of  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  two  Acts  (the  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories Acts)  as  far  as  the  non-employments  at  full  time  of 
children  under  13.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  an  impres- 
sion among  the  majority  of  the  coalmasters  present,  tliat 
children  could  not  legally  be  employed  in  the  mines  till 
13,  this,  of  course,  is  a  mistake,  it  probably  arose  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  pit  mouth  children  cannot  be  employed 
full  time  till  13,  though  they  .may  be  employed  under- 
ground full  time  at  12. 

The  coalmasters  were  of  opinion  that  half-timers  were 
not  employed  in  the  mines  near  Barnsley,  I  happen  to 
know  that  a  few  are,  and  near  Bradford  there  are  a  good 
many  half-timers  in  the  mines.  In  all  Yorkshire  there  are 
(the  inspector  of  mines  informs  me)  about  (500  ;  these 
children  of  course  are  all  under  12  years  of  age.  Under  13 
there  are  about  2,000  children  in  the  mines  of  Yorkshire, 
under  14  there  are  4,000  or  5.000,  so  that  if  the  age  for 
half-time  schooling  for  boys  employed  underground  were 
extended,  as  I  suggested,  to  14,  some  4,000  boys  who 
now  get  no  schooling,  excejit  what  a  few  of  them  get  in 
night  schools  or  Sunday  schools,  would  be  brought  under 
education. 

X  2 
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As  far  as  I  could  infer,  the  coalmasters  whom  I  saw  at 
Barnsley  would  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  age 
being  extended  to  14. 

Those  whom  I  saw  at  Sheffield  would  be  opposed  to 
them.    Not  many  young  boys  are  employed  near  Barnsley. 

Considering  how  ignorant  most  of  the  collier  boys  are 
nnd  that  they  give  up  woik  about  here,  many  of  them  at 
2  o'clock,  something  surely  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  their 
being  educated. 

Yours,  &o. 

Sir  J.  Fergusson,  Bart.,  &c.,  .   .  H.  Sandford. 

The  Chaii-man,  Factories  Acts  Commission. 

p  S  —With  regard  to  the  class  of  boys  alluded  to  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  to  your  Commission  at 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Leader),  the  boys  employed  m  hawking 
newspapers,  I  would  remark  that  the  late  hour  up  to 
which  these  children  are  employed  in  some  towns  needs 
to  be  looked  into.  In  Birmingham  I  have  heard  them 
crying  their  papers  in  the  streets  near  the  Great  Western 
Hotel,  where  I  have  been  at  bed  at  night;  they  are  often 
very  pitiable  looking  objects.  At  Aberdeen  a  policeman 
spoke  strong  to  me  about  the  bad  habits  which  boys  of 
this  class  often  acquire. — H.  Sandford. 


(Q2.)—See  Evidence,  Q.  16,269. 

Herriot  Hill  Works,  139,  Stirling's  Road, 
Sir,  Glasgow,  Sept.  9th,  1875. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  your  favour,  and  regret  that  a 
])revious  engagement  will  prevent  me  from  being  present 
along  with  the  Edinburgh  master  printers  to-morrow. 
Should,  however,  your  sittings  be  extended  till  Monday  I 
will  be  glad  to  wait  on  you  then  and  give  you  my  e.xperience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  in  connexion  with  our  printing 
and  binding  works.  . 

In  the  event  of  this  not  being  practicable,  I  may  briefly 
say,  we  employ  upwards  of  900  hands  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, of  whom  the  largest  proportion  are  adult  \vomen 
and  male  and  female  young  persons,  and  a  few  half-timers. 

At  first  we  found  so  much  difficulty  in  working  60  hours 
per  week  between  the  hours  of  6  and  6  for  five  days,  and 
seven  and  a  half  on  Saturday,  this  allowing  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  each  meal,  which  limited  time  we 
beheved  to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  even  the 
health  of  the  workers,  that  after  a  fair  trial  we  reduced  the 
working  hours  per  week  to  57  hours,  so  as  to  allow  a  full 
hour  for  each  meal.  The  hours  have  since  been  reduced  to 
54  hours. 

When  the  time  for  the  expiry  of  the  modification  of  a 
limited  number  of  days  per  month  of  extra  time  drew  nigh 
I  applied  on  behalf  of  the  printers  and  binders  of  Glasgow 
for  a  continuance  of  this  modification  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  which  on,  I  believe,  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Redgrave,  was  agreed  to,  and  this  modification  has 
been  found  of  great  service  in  meeting  all  the  cases  where 
a  limited  amount  of  overtime  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  almost  a  necessity.  The  amount  of  time  worked, 
including  such  overtime,  is,  I  believe,  very  greatly  under 
the  ordinary  time  permitted  by  the  Act,  and  I  trust  such 
modification  will  be  continued. 

We  find  an  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  male  young 
persons  between  16  and  18  to  feed  our  printing  machines 
(as  they  are  not  learning  any  trade  in  doing  so),  and  it 
would  be  a  convenience  if  females  between  16  and  18,  or 
even  adult  females,  could  be  allowed  to  work  in  printing 
the  hraited  amount  of  extra  time  they  are  permitted  to 
work  in  booldjinding. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  William  Collins. 


(63.)— Transmitted  by  Miss  A.  E.  Tod. 
See  Evidence,  Q.  19,101. 

32,  Breadalbane  Place, 
Dear  Miss  Tod,  July  27th,  1875. 

As  the  factory  workers,  &c.  to  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  unwilling 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  give  you  the  substance  of 
their  answers  in  writing. 

In  aU  cases  have  the  workers  earned  less  since  the  10 
hours  Act  has  been  introduced  ?  There  has,  as  you  know, 
been  a  reduction  in  wages  since  1874,  but  allowing  for  this 
the  shortened  time  has  very  materially  decreased  the  earn- 
ings of  the  girls  (especially  of  the  piece-workers).  Some  of 
them  have  told  me  that  they  earn  4s.  a  week  less  than  they 
did  formerly  ;  with  many  of  them  diminished  earnings 


means  diminished  comfort.  They  all  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  any  improvement  being  in  their  condition  in  consequence 
of  the  10  hours  Act.  *. 

In  a  few  cases  boys  have  been  substituted  for  girls,  but 
not  generally. 

They  did  not  say  much  about  Question  4,  but  from  my 
own  observation  I  would  say  that  factory  work  is  often,  but 
not  always,  injurious  to  those  engaged  in  it ;  country  girls 
especially  sufiPer  from  the  close  air  and  confinement ;  many 
of  them  fall  into  consumption  or  bad  health  of  some  kind. 
I  have  known  many  deaths  from  this  cause  in  this  class. 
I  have  also  found  much  derangement  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  digestive  organs,  owing,  I  think,  partially  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  obliged  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
I  should  say  that,  looking  at  the  confinement,  closeness  of 
atmosphere,  standing,  &c.,  if  their  physique  is  to  be  kept 
up,  they  will  need  better  cooked  and  richer  food,  more  of 
meat  and  less  of  tea,  and  an  hour  for  their  meals. 

The  extra  half-hour  for  rest  is  almost  always  taken  in 
the  morning.  The  girls  say  that  it  is  no  good  to  them; 
they  are  unanimous  in  wishing  for  an  hour  at  meal  times. 

I  think  that  the  result  of  further  restrictions  upon  the 
labour  of  adult  women  would  be  simply  disastrous.  I  have 
known  many  (widows  generally)  who  have  brought  up 
their  families  respectably,  working  in  the  mill  or  factory  all 
day,  and  working  or  washing  in  their  home  for  the  greater 
j)art  of  the  night.  The  result  of  further  restrictions  for 
them  would  be  the  poorhouse,  or  worse.  No  one  laments 
more  thaa  I  do  the  fact  of  married  women  having  to  work 
in  the  factory  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary,  the  husband 
being  sick,  &c.,  but  generally  it  is  bad  for  all  parties,  lead- 
ing, with  the  women,  to  idle  thriftless  ways,  and  with  the 
man  to  drink  and  improvidence,  both  parties  getting  lower 
in  the  social  scale,  their  children  often  sinking  into  the 
lapsed  masses.  But  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  greatly 
in  the  hands  of  the  managers  and  sub-managers ;  let  them 
discourage  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  I  know  that 
some  do,  the  employment  of  married  women,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  unmarried,  except  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  this  will,  I  am  persuaded,  eventually  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  those  wretched  early,  far,  far  too  early,  improvident 
marriages,  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  proceeds. 

Women  and  girls  all  say  that  overwork  is  better  by  a 
great  deal  than  insufficient  food.  My  observation  leads 
me  to  think  that  factory  labour  is  not  harder  for  young 
girls  than  other  work,  but  much  harder  for  married  women 
and  for  those  who  ai-e  no  longer  young.  After  20  or  22 
factory  girls  age  rapidly. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  about  the  matter, 
and  hoping  that  my  findings  will  be  of  some  use. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

*  *  * 


(64.)- 


-Handed  in  by  Mk.  W.  M.  Pollock.— 
See  Evidence,  Q.  14,643. 


Unto  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 
KiNGuo.M  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
Parliament  assembled.  The  humble  Petition  of 
the  undersigned  Master  Bleachers  and  Finishers 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood. 

SlIOWETH, 

That  the  trade  of  bleaching  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  occupies 
an  important  place  amongst  the  manufactures  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  computed  that  it  gives  employment  to  many 
thousand  persons.  Your  petitioners  represent  the  leading 
bleachers  in  the  trade. 

Bleaching  works  are  among  the  factories  to  which  the 
Factory  Acts  ajjply,  and  your  petitioners  have  made  it  their 
endeavour  scrupulously  to  observe  these  enactments. 

But  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  there  are  other  per- 
sons in  the  trade  who  scruple  not  to  violate  the  statutory 
restrictions  regarding  working  hours  in  factories,  and  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  execute  orders  within  a  shorter  time 
than  is  practicable  consistent  with  the  observance  of  such 
restrictions,  and  so  to  undersell  or  outbid  those  in  the 
trade,  who,  like  your  petitioners,  observe  the  law.  The 
efpect  of  this  is  to  cause  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss  to 
your  petitioners.  Moreover,  injurious  consequences  of  a 
public  kind  flow  from  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  beneficent 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  set  at  nought,  and  the 
systematic  violation  of  the  law  tends  to  lower  the  general 
morality. 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  your  petitioners  the  evil  com- 
plained of  results  from  the  lax  and  uncertain  enforcement 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  again  they  attribute  in  great 
part  to  defects  in  the  procedure  followed  in  persecuting 
persons  who  violate  the  Acts.    Prosecutions  must  be  at  the 
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instance  of  inspectors  or  sub-inspectors  of  factories.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  inspector  for  the  Glasgow  district  can 
exercise  but  a  nominal  surveillance  over  the  innumerable 
factories  within  his  beat,  and  as  he  institutes  no  prosecu- 
tions for  offences  of  which  he  has  not  been  an  eye-witness, 
masters  in  the  bleaching  trade  can,  with  almost  certain  im- 
punity disregard  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  relating 
to  hours  of  labour.  This  defect  in  the  administration  of 
the  Acts  is  notorious,  and  your  petitioners  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  an  evil  whicli  both,  as  it  affects  the 
employers  and  employed,  calls  for  legislative  remedy. 

Your  petitioners  beg  to  suggest  that  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  the  Bill  which  has 
been  introduced  into  your  honourable  House,  intituled 
"  A  Bill  to  make  better  pro\'ision  for  improving  the  health 
"  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in 
'■  manufactories,  and  the  education  of  such  children,  and 
"  otherwise  to  amend  the  Factory  Acts."  Section  16  of 
this  BUI  provides,  inter  alia,  that  "  any  contravention  of  or 
"  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
"  deemed  to  be  an  offence  against  the  Factory  Act,  1833, 
"  as  amended  by  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  and  all  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  relating  to  offences  and 
"  penalties  for  offences  shall  as  amended  by  the  Factory 
"  and  Workshops  Act,  1871,  apply  accordingly." 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  provision  should 
be  made  in  this  BiU  for  the  more  sure  and  effectual  prose- 
cution of  offenders  against  the  Factory  Acts,  and  as  a  step 
in  this  direction  they  venture  to  suggest  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  expressly  empowering  and  directing  inspectors  of 
factories  to  institute  prosecutions  upon  receiving  from  aiiy 
person  information  disclosing,  in  the  opinion  of  such  in- 
spectors, reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  an  offence 
has  been  committed. 

Were  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  against  working 
beyond  the  authorised  hours  stringently  enforced,  your 
petitioners  would  have  no  objection  to  renounce  the  various 
modifications  allowed  by  the  Factory  Acts  upon  the  autho- 
rised hours  of  employment. 

Your  petitioners  desire,  in  conclusion,  and  lest  their 
silence  on  the  subject  should  be  misconstrued,  to  express 
their  opinion  that  the  alterations  on  the  authorised  hours 
of  labour  proposed  in  the  aforesaid  Bill  are  uncalled  for 
and  are  Ukely  to  have  a  mischievous  effect. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray, 
&c. 

James  Young  &  Son. 
LouNSDALE  Bleaching  Co. 
John  Wallace  &  Co., 

Pi'O  Alexr.  Gordon. 
M.  Robertson  &  Co., 

Pro  John  M'Naughton. 
Thomas  McNaught  Smith  &  Co. 

Pro  Archd.  M'Neilage. 
Jas.  Cunningham  &  Sons, 

Pro  R.  Henderson. 
J.  J.  &  B.  Fleming. 


(65.) — Transmitted  bv  Dr.  Pordon.    Sec  Evidence, 
Q.  17,619. 

Dear  Dr.  Purdon,        Cookstown,  Sept.  15th,  18/5. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  your  wishes  respecting 
the  injurious  effects  of  scutch  mills  on  the  health  of  the 
workers  in  this  locality,  and  I  think  I  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  all  ])ersons 
connected  with  the  flax  trade  for  upwards  of  30  years 
medical  practice  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cookstown  being  one  of  the  largest  flax  markets  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  cultivation  of  flax  by  the  farmers  is 
very  extensive,  and  this  gives  employment  for  six  months 
in  the  year  to  the  various  "  scutch  mills  "  erected  on  the 
small  streams  in  the  flax-growing  districts.  There  are 
above  30  of  these  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Cooks- 
town. 

In  many  of  these  very  fatal  and  serious  accidents  occur 
almost  every  season  from  the  horizontal  rollers  used  for 
breaking  the  flax  straw  previous  to  its  being  scutched. 

The  person  feeding  the  rollers,  often  a  woman,  is  hourly 
in  danger  of  her  arms  being  dragged  into  the  rollers  from 
a  portion  of  the  flax  straw  getting  warped  on  the  fingers  or 
hand,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  di-ess  dragging  the  hand  into 
the  rollers,  the  injury  thus  inflicted  frequently  necessitating 
amputation  of  the  arm,  owing  to  the  dreadfully  torn  and 
comminuted  state  of  the  limb. 

In  one  case  I  had  to  amputate  both  arms  of  a  poor 
woman  who  ultimately  recovered,  notwithstanding  the 
muscles  of  her  side  and  breast  were  extensively  lacerated  and 
bruised. 

Being  medical  officer  of  the  Cookstown  W.  H.  Hospital 


since  its  oi)ening  in  1842,  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  this 
class' ot  accments,  all  severe  ones,  being  sent  in  for  treat- 
ment. 

From  1842  to  1875  my  hospital  books  show  a  list  of  ;i3 
cases  ;  2[)  of  these  necessitated  the  amputation  of  one  arm 
and  one  had  both  arms  amputated  ;  a  man  died  after  having 
his  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint,  the  limb  beinff 
almost  torn  from  his  body  by  the  rollers. 

I  have  had  10  amputation's  in  my  private  iiractice  for  the 
same  injuries.  I  had  likewise  an  inquest  six  months  aco 
on  a  woman,  who  was  dragged  into  the  rollers  and  instantly 
killed.  .No  one  seems  to  try  any  plan  to  prevent  such 
horrid  injuries  and  mutilations,  when  a  band  passing  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  person  rolling  and  attached  to  a  hook 
behind  them,  would  prevent  them  from  being  pulled  for- 
ward into  the  rollers.  Very  great  carelessness  seems  to  be 
prevalent  at  such  places,  and  great  intemperance  exists  too 
the  farmers  often  bringing  whiskey  with  them  to  treat  the 
workers  and  scutchers,  the  latter  being  proverbial  for  hard 
drinking.  As  the  dust  and  close  atmosphere  induce  thirst 
these  scutch  mills  being  often  mere  thatched  hovels  with 
low  roof,  and  very  bad  ventilation  ;  were  it  not  for  the  usual 
SIX  months  cessation  between  each  season's  cro])  of  flax  the 
injury  to  the  worker's  constitution  would  be  very  tryiiifr 
indeed,  but  getting  work  in  the  spring  in  the  open  fields 
lielps  to  restore  them. 

I  find  opiathalmia  of  a  severe  form  often  ]>revails,  brought 
on  by  the  sharp  spicule  of  the  shoves  irritating  the  con- 
junctiva and  frequently  ending  in  permanent  opacity  of 
one  or  lioth  eyes  ;  chronic  bronchitis,  often  ending  in  phthisis 
or  asthma,  frequently  ends  the  days  of  the  scutcher,  his 
place  being  always  supplied  by  stout  agricultural  boys,  who 
m  a  year  or  two  show  signs  of  the  unhealthv  trade  by 
heaving  chest  and  short  breathing. 

Being  appointed  certifying  surgeon  on  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  Act  into  Ireland,  I  have  a  very  long  experience  of 
the  habits  of  the  operatives  in  my  district,  containing  near 
4,000  workers  of  all  ages.  Very  many  of  the  young  per- 
sons are  badly  fed  from  their  parents  often  spending  their 
hard  earned  wages  in  strong  drink,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  on  the  increase  in  this  locality.  Ether  drinkin'rr  is 
pretty  common,  and  you  will  frequently  recognise  it^  liy 
passing  them  in  the  streets  ;  ether  is  likewise  becoming  a 
great  favourite  with  the  country  people  as  a  stimulant  as 
well  as  the  mill  hands. 

I  have  of  late  been  conversing  with  many  of  the  em- 
ployers, and  they  say  the  change  m  the  working  hours  has 
not  benefited  the  workers,  neither  do  many  of  the  worlvcrs 
themselves  seem  satisfied,  as  short  hours  mean  short 
wages. 

The  parents  of  children  are  often  most  urgent  to  get 
their  children  in  the  mills,  and  frequently  give  a  false 
statement  respecting  their  child's  age  to  have  their  ends 
accomplished,  and  thereby  have  more  wages  coming  in 
weekly,  which  in  too  many  cases  only  give  them  the  more 
to  spend  in  dissipation,  without  the  slightest  thought  or 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring. 

Skin  diseases  of  various  forms  often  prevail  amongst  the 
children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cure,  from  their  weakly  and 
badly  nourished  frame.  Cleansing  the  skin  by  the  l;ath  i=; 
seldom  attempted  ;  they  often  have  too  slight  clothing,  and 
frequently  look  quite  shrivelled  and  prematurely  old  for 
their  years. 

The  sanitary  state  of  their  dwellings  require  constant 
looking  after,  from  the  often  overcrowded  apartments, 
consequently  epidemics  spread  rapidly  amongst  them,  and 
is  very  hard  to  eradicate  from  the  district. 

David  J.  Hamilton, 
Certifying  Surgeon  of  Factories, 
Cookstown. 


(66.)— S'ee  Evidence,  Q.  14,063. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Exeter,  Sept.  23rd,  1875. 

When  I  was  before  the  Commissioners  at  Bristol  I 
was  asked  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  point  out,  if  I  could, 
what  the  opinion  of  the  occupiers  of  the  water  mills  in 
my  district  was  as  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  power  of  recover- 
ing lost  time  after  the  1st  January  next. 

Accordingly  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  certainly  find 
that  the  opinion  of  the  miUowners  is  almost  unanimously 
adverse  to  the  abolition,  though  1  must  add  that  there  are 
very  few  water  mill  occupiers  in  my  district,  at  least,  under 
the' Act  of  1874. 

I  enclose  letters  from  two  of  the  chief  of  such  occujiiers 
which  I  think  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the  general 
opinion. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  George  F.  Buller. 
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(66a.)— Transmitted  by  G.  F.  Bullek,  Esq., 
Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

My  dear  Sir,  North  Ta^vton,  Sept.  20th,  1875. 

It  is  not  the  actual  quantity  of  work  tui-ned  out 
here  by  water  mills  not  bein^  allowed  to  recover  loss  time 
that  will  affect  us  so  much,  it  is  that  the  hands  will  not 
stop  with  us  in  the  summer  ;  in  these  days  a  more  serious 
consideration. 

We  have  two  water  mills  at  South  Molton,  two  at 
Chagford,  and  one  at  North  Tawton.  I  consequently 
have  had  experience  on  the  subject.  The  power  we  have 
to  recover  time  is  very  limited  as  it  is,  and  taking  it  away 
altogether  lessens  the  chance  of  employment  in  the  sum- 
mer and  the  best  hands  leave  us.  I  therefore  am  of  opinion 
that  not  allowing  us  to  recover  loss  time  at  all  will  do  us  an 
injury.  ,       ,  . 

In  my  district  drainage  is  so  general  that  the  rivers 
rapidly  become  low  after  a  flood  ;  the  land  does  not  retain 
water  like  a  sponge  as  it  used  to  do,  and  we  suffer  more 
from  floods  and  drought  in  consequence. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  any 
time. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  F.  Buller,  Esq.  Fulford  Vicary. 


(66i.)— Transmitted  by  Gr.  F.  Bullkr,  Esq., 
Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

Buckfastleigh,  Devon, 
Dear  Sir,  September  16th,  1875. 

We  are  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant 
in  reply  to  our  communication.  The  form  has,  however, 
not  come.  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  "  whether  the 
cessation  of  the  power  of  recovering  lost  time  is  hkely 
"  to  cause  any  hardship  to  us ;  "  it  will  be  a  great  loss,  for 
if  we  have  not  this  power  it  will  involve  a  great  outlay  in 
having  a  steam  engine,  the  cost  of  coals  in  this  district  for 
steam  almost  prohibits  the  business  being  kept  in  this 
locality.  We  hope  you  may  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear 
to  advise  some  measures,  by  which  this  power  may  be 
retained. 

We  are,  &c. 

G.  F.  Buller,  Esq.  Hamlyn  Brothers. 


We  trust  that  from  your  personal  observation  of  the 
healthy  nature  of  the  bleaching  process  you  will  see  your 
way  to  grant  an  exception  to  our  trade  as  all  other  Com- 
missioners hitherto  have  done. 

'  If  the  bleaching  process  was  not  dependent  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  frost  and  snow  and  other  atmospheric  influences, 
we  would  not  press  the  matter,  but  we  cannot  stop  and 
start  our  work  as  in  other  branches  of  the  trade. 

Yours,  &c. 

Sir  James  Fergusson.  Richardson  and  Co. 


(67.) 

Lambeg  Bleachworks,  Lisburn,  Ireland, 
Sir,  September  23rd,  1875. 

As  requested  by  you  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here,  we  beg  to  hand  you  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  our  works  for  the 
last  five  years,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  during  that 
time  : — 

1871 :  243  men  and  153  women.    No  deaths. 

1872  :  216  men  and  172  women.  Two  women  died,  they 
were  widows  and  aged ;  one  man  aged  about  55  years  died 
suddenly  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

1873:  219  men  and  169  women.  One  man  and  his 
daughter  died  of  consumption. 

1874  :  232  men  and  172  women.    No  deaths. 

1875  :  207  men  and  166  women.  No  deaths  up  till 
present  date. 

The  deaths  pointed  out  to  you  in  our  account  book  in- 
cluded the  above  return  with  the  addition  of  wives  and 
infants  of  men  employed  in  the  place. 

In  1874  one  girl  left  the  employment  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  This  is  the  only  case  of  this  kind  that  occurred 
during  the  five  years. 

Girls  often  come  heie  delicate  and  in  bad  health  fi'om 
towns  and  other  employments,  and  after  working  in  our 
stoves  for  months  or  years,  become  strong  and  healthy. 

Dehcate  girls  are  often  able  to  work  in  bleachworks  after 
they  are  unable  to  work  in  other  employments. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  late  Doctor  Barter  of  Blarney 
for  stating  that  our  drying  works  are  a  practical  proof  of 
the  advantages  of  his  system,  and  that  they  tend  to  prolong 
the  life  of  delicate  and  consumptive  girls. 

We  would  ask  you  to  make  the  age  for  admitting  young 
persons  to  bleachworks  for  full  time  at  13  years,  half-timers 
10  years.  Boys  to  be  considered  adults  at  16  instead  of  18 
years. 

No  change  to  be  made  in  the  hours  we  now  work,  gay, 
60  hours  per  week. 

Time  lost  by  frost,  snow,  or  bad  weather  to  be  made  up 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day  for  three  months  in  the 
year. 


(68.) 

Dear  Sir,  October  2nd,  1875. 

Lord  Sandon  desires  me  to  send,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  Commission,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
which  has  been  addressed  to  this  Department. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary.  F.  R.  Sandford. 


(68a.) — Transmitted  by  the  Education  Department, 

Selsley  Vicarage,  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire, 
Sir,  September  3rd,  1875. 

As  a  school  manager  I  have  been  asked  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  passed  the  4th  Standard.  Living  in  a 
factory  district  we  shall  soon  have  more  of  these  applica- 
tions, and  we  are  constantly  having  cases  of  children  going 
to  work  full  time  before  13.  When  the  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren's Act  is  enforced  we  shall  have  more  of  these  applica- 
tions for  certificates.  I  have  reason  to  belie^'e  (it  only 
amounts  to  hearsay)  that  children  who  have  left  this  school 
when  received  into  another  have  been  presented  a  second 
time  in  the  standard  which  they  had  passed  with  us.  We 
have  great  difficulty  sometimes  in  filling  U])  the  admission 
register,  and,  as  a  master's  reputation  for  honesty  depends 
upon  his  accuracy  in  his  register,  it  is  important  to  protect 
him  in  every  way. 

All  these  considerations  lead  me  to  see  that  the  bringing 
of  a  certificate  of  birth  should  be  compulsory  on  a  child's 
entering  an  elementary  school.  At  present  there  is  the 
permission  to  managers  and  teachers  to  require  the  certifi- 
cate, but  permissive  legislation  is  difficult  to  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  gentleman  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department  should  Jay  before  the  now  sitting  Fac- 
tories Act  Commission  the  form  of  certificate  under  section 
29  of  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act,  1874,  and  the 
certificate  which  the  inspector  or  teacher  or  managers 
will  give  under  the  Faetories  and  Agricultural  Children's 
Act,  and  other  Labour  Acts ;  and  that  these  should  be 
combined  into  one  form  of  certificate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  admission  register  accurate  and  for  stating 
what  standard  the  child  has  passed.  For  this  the  bringing 
of  the  certificate  of  birth  should  be  compulsory  on  coming 
to  an  elementary  school,  or  within  13  days  of  a  child's 
admission.  On  the  back  of  this  certificate  should  be  ruled 
four  or  five  lines  of  facsimile  of  the  admission  register. 
The  certificate  should  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  at  the  school, 
and  its  receipt  registered,  as  in  our  portfolio  of  documents. 
Year  by  year  the  standard  passed  should  be  marked  on  it. 

On  a  child  changing  school,  leaving  school,  going  to 
work  half-time,  or  going  to  work  full  time,  the  register 
should  be  given  up  after  seven  days'  notice  (13  days  are 
allowed  under  the  Factory  Act  for  the  production  of  a 
certificate)  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  6d.  to  the  school- 
master. The  document  should  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  and 
registered  by  the  employer,  and  given  up  by  him  when  the 
owner  is  18  and  ceases  to  be  "  a  young  person  "  under  the 
Factory  Act ;  or  on  leaving  that  employ.  And  if  the 
having  the  certificate  be  compulsory  I  think  those  words 
of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  29.  should  be  rescinded, 
which  say  that  the  shilling  certificate  is  only  to  be  used  for 
education  and  labour  purposes.  In  these  days  of  emigra- 
tion the  certificate  would  often  be  a  very  valuable  document, 
and  the  possession  of  it  would  cause  a  habit  of  accuracy 
with  regard  to  age  and  name  to  which  the  working  classes 
are  now  strangers. 

Another  advantage  in  the  insisting  upon  the  certificate, 
and  on  having  to  take  it  away  aftei*  a  week's  notice,  would 
be,  that  the  coming  to  and  leaving  school  would  be  a  more 
deliberate  and  regular  act  than  it  now  is.  Only  this  week 
our  master  enters  a  child's  name  on  his  admission  register 
one  day  and  on  the  next  is  told  that  the  child  is  withdrawn. 
I  would  suggest  that  there  be  room  left  on  the  certificate 
to  be  signed  by  the  master  (and  a  manager)  for  an  entry  of 
how  many  years  of  250  attendances  the  child  has  made. 

The  column  in  the  admission  register  for  age  need  not 
be  filled  up  with  the  age,  that  would  leave  room  for  the 
name  of  the  schools  attended.  I  mean  on  my  suggested 
certificate. 
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If  another  copy  of  this  is  required  from  a  master  he 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  of  one  shilling. 

As  another  reason  which  f  ought  to  have  given  on  my 
first  page,  for  requiring  the  certificate  of  birth,  I  would 
mention  that  the  rule  of  the  Factory  Act  requiring  half-time 
work  and  school  from  10  till  13  is  habitually  broken  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  school  managers  and  teachers  are 
the  only  people  who  know  the  children's  ages.  I  have 
just  informed  the  factory  inspector  of  two  cases  of  boys 
going  to  work  full  time  at  the  age  of  11.  He  so  managed 
the  case  that  the  boys  knew  I  was  his  informant  and  so  I 
have  the  odium  of  having  made  them  lose  their  work. 

If  the  certificate  of  birth  were  made  compulsory  in 
every  case,  it  would  be  understood  that  the  law  was  meant 
to  be  strictly  enforced. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  mention  that  the  naming  the 
fourth  as  the  standard  to  be  passed  as  enabling  a  child 
to  work  full  time  at  13  ought  only  to  be  a  temporary 
step. 

It  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  fifth,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  education  if  it  were  said  that  those  who  had 
passed  the  sixth  standard  in  five  subjects  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  work  at  12,  if  strong  enough. 

My  late  schoolmaster  has  gone  to  a  board  school  at 
Reading,  and  he  says  that  the  naming  of  the  fourth 
standard  as  that  at  which  children  may  go  to  work,  has 
caused  that  scarcely  any  one  stays  beyond  the  fourth  ;  and 
he  finds  his  educational  standard  lower  in  a  board  school 
than  in  our  village  school  of  100  scholars. 

May  I  ask  that  this  letter  may  be  laid  Ijefore  the  vice- 
president  on  his  return  to  town. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  S.  Page, 

Sir  Francis  Sandford,  Bart.  Vicar  of  Selsley. 


(69.) 

Selsley  Vicarage,  near  Stonehouse,  Glouces- 
SiR,  tershire,  August  2:ird,  1875. 

Ay  a  school  manager  and  clergyman  in  a  manufac- 
turing district  I  am  often  brought  into  contact  with  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

I  would  join  my  protest  to  that  of  my  neighboiu-,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Marling  of  Ebley  mill,  and  his  workpeople  against 
the  clause  in  the  recent  Act  which  requires  the  half  hour 
for  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

This  meal  time  is  not  at  all  the  fashion  here  in  any 
trade  ;  building  trades,  gardeners  or  labourers.  Not 
being  used  to  it  the  people  do  not  require  the  meal.  And 
they  all  look  forward  to  the  one  cooked  meal  of  the  day 
when  they  return  home  at  the  close  of  work. 

The  factory  people  here  are  so  far  from  their  homes  that 
few  of  them  go  home  for  dinner,  even  if  the  time  allowed 
is  an  hour. 

Last  winter  I  heard  nothing  but  complaints  from  the 
people  young  and  old,  and  especially  from  the  married 
women  who  were  kept  longer  from  their  homes. 

From  my  point  of  view,  that  o£  a  clergyman  and  school 
manager,  I  saw  the  evil  ef  the  requirement  of  time  for  tea, 
for  it  rendered  the  time  of  coming  home  so  late  that  night 
schools,  choir  practices,  and  week-day  evening  services  all 
were  impossible  for  the  factory  workers.  The  people  did 
not  get  home  till  7.30  and  7-45,  and  they  could  not 
possibly  get  out  to  these  evening  occupations. 

Of  course  the  difiiculty  might  have  been  met  by  letting 
the  factories  begin  work  at  7  a.m.  or  earlier.  But  here  the 
employers  have  for  long  been  more  merciful  than  the  law 
required,  and  in  allowing  work  to  begin  at  8  a.m.  in  the 
winter  granted  a  great  boon  to  married  women  and  young 
women.  For  we  .have  no  gas  here  to  guide  the  people  to 
woi'k  at  7  a.m.  on  dark  winter  mornings  across  fields  and 
through  damp  lanes. 

I  would  submit  that  the  Home  Secretary,  with  the  advice 
of  the  factory  inspectors,  should  have  some  power  of  modi- 
fying this  obnoxious  clause  of  the  recent  Factory  Act. 

If  necessary  let  his  regulations  on  such  objects  be  issued 
in  a  factory  code,  like  the  Education  Code,  and  let  it  lie  on 
the  table  of  the  House  for  30  daysibefore  it  becomes  legally 
binding,  as  with  the  Education  Code.  I  have  lived  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  districts,  and  1  know  that  the 
habits  of  the  two  factory  populations  are  in  many  respects 
different.  And  it  is  a  pity  that  a  wise  and  humane  Act  of 
Parliament  should  cause  dissatisfaction  by  an  attempt  to 
dictate  the  institution  of  "afternoon  tea"  in  a  district 
where  the  people  do  not  indulge  in  that  fashionable  meal. 

I  would  also  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  surgeon's  certificate  given  to  children  to  enable 
them  to  work  full  time.  The  certifying  surgeon  here 
holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  judge  of  the  height 


and  strength  of  a  child,  and  to  "  pass"  him  if  he  considers 
that  he  IS  strong  enough  for  the  work.  I  have  known  a 
boy  jmssed  and  allowed  to  work  full  time  who  at  the  time 
was  not  10  years  of  age.  He  comes  of  a  tall  family.  I 
know  a  boy  now  at  work  full  time  who  was  11  last 
May,  as  stated  by  himself  lately  to  our  schoolmaster  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  inspector  of  factories  to 
this  case. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  be  enacted  that  every  child 
going  to  work  in  factories,  or  to  any  kind  of  work  to  which 
Labour  Acts  apply,  should  be  bound  to  produce  his  cer- 
tificate of  birth ;  and  to  prevent  alterations  of  dates  and 
the  transfer  of  certificates  from  one  child  to  another  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  compulsory  that  the  certificate  of 
birth  should  he  produced  when  a  child  enters  any  elemen- 
tary day  school. 

At  present  school  managers  can,  under  section  29  of 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act,  1874,  require  parents 
to  get  a  certificate  of  birth,  for  which  they  must  pay  Is. 
But  this  enactment  being  "  permissive  "  only,  we,  as  school 
managers,  cannot  insist  upon  it.  For  we  should  have  to 
require  the  parents  to  spend  the  time,  trouble,  and  money 
in  getting  a  certificate  for  our  satisfaction.  And  parents 
would  dechne  doing  this  and  send  the  child  elsewhere. 
_  I  would  suggest  that,  after  conference  between  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  factory  inspectors,  and  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  bringing  of  a  certificate  of  birth  should  be 
compulsory  on  the  child  being  entered  in  an  elemen 
tary  school;  that  the  certificate  should  be  registered  in 
and  kept  in  a  portfolio  at  the  school,  and  have  written  on 
it  the  child's  admission  number  ;  that  on  the  back  of  the 
copy  of  certificate  should  be  ruled  and  printed  a  facsimile 
of  four  lines  of  the  admission  register  as  now  required 
{see  Form  annexed)  by  the  Education  Department ;  and 
that  this  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  teacher  and  a  manager 
should  be  evidence  of  the  child's  having  attended  school 
and  of  having  passed  the  standard  required  by  the  different 
Labour  Acts  ;  that  one  week's  notice  of  the  requirement  of 
the  certificate  should  be  given. 

I  say /o«r  lines  at  least,  because  sometimes  a  child  may 
be  in  four  schools  or  more. 

This  certificate  would  be  given  up  also  on  a  child  leaving 
or  changing  school,  and  would  be  proof  to  his"  new  teacher 
as  to  what  standard  ^he  had  passed,  and  also  to  inspectors 
and  boys'  beadles  under  school  boards.  The  employer  should 
be  bound  to  keep  the  certificate  till  the  child  was  14  years 
old,  and  then  to  give  it  up  with  a  memorandum  of  its  having 
lieen  used  by  him. 

This,  plan  would  save  the  masters  unnecessary  laljour. 
Perhaps  masters  should  be  entitled  to  a  small  fee,'  slxjjence 
say,  as  clergymen  now  have  for  a  copy  of  each  entry  of  the 
marriage  registers,  on  fining  up  and  delivering  this  cer- 
tificate to  the  scholar  or  rather  to  his  parent.  The  week's 
notice  is  necessary,  as  on  some  days  masters  are  busy  with 
night  schools,  &c.,  or  could  not  obtain  the  signature  of 
the  managers. 

Some  such  simple  plan  will  be  needed  soon  when  cer- 
tificates are  wanted  of  having  passed  standards. 

A  form  like  that  appended  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments {see  Form  annexed) ;  the  necessary  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  ])arents  could  be  printed  on  the  same  side  as 
the  certificate  of  birth. 

I  see  that  the  Principal  Registration  Act  (6  &  7  Will  IV 
c.  86.)  gives  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Registrar- 
General,  with  the  approbation  of  such  Principal  Secretary, 
power  to  make  rules  as  to  duties  of  registrars,  &c.,  such  as 
I  suggest  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
regard  to  factories. 

I  see  that  the  form  of  certified  copy  of  birth  register, 
under  3/  &  38  Vict.  c.  88.  s.  2.9.,  says  it  is  issued  to  prove 
"  the  age  of  a  child  in  connexion  with  the  elementary 
"  education  or  employment  in  labour  of  such  child,  and  to 
"  be  used  for  such  purpose  only." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  words  in  Italics  should  be 
rescinded.  The  habit  of  having  such -a  certificate  would 
inti'oduce  a  habit  of  accuracy  on  the  subject  of  age,  to 
which  working  people  are  strangers  now,  and  the  certificate 
would  be  most  useful  in  many  other  positions  in  life,  such 
as  the  time  of  marriage,  and  in  case  of  life  insurance,  &c. 
And  if  the  taking  the  copy  of  certificates  were  compulsory 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  allow  it  to  be  used  as  legal  evi- 
dence in  other  circumstances. 

I  am  afraid  my  communication  is  long,  but,  as  a  clergy- 
man and  school  manager  of  23  years'  standing,  I  feel  I 
have  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  matters  in 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  promotion  of  education,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  enacted  that  no  child  should  be  allowed 
to  work  till  he  had  been  in  an  elementary  school  for  at 
least  five  years  of  250  attendances,  and  after  the  age  of 
four,  or  could  at  least  pass  the  2iid  Standard,  and  that  he 
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should  not  work  full  time  till  he  had  passed  the  4th  btan- 
dard,  unless  the  master  and  one  manager  certify  that  the 
child  is  of  mental  incapacity,  which  prevents  its  passing  the 
standards.  We  usually  have  at  least  2  per  cent,  of 
such  incapable  scholars.  After  1880  the  standards  should 
be  3rd  and  5th.  . 

As  school  managers  we  deprecate  the  rule  to  come  into 
operation  next  January  that  scholars,  who  have  not  passed 
a  certain  unnamed  standard,  probably  the  3rd  or  4th  (the 
Home  Secretary  had  not  named  it  a  few  weeks  since),  shall 
not  work  full  time  till  14.  This  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
on  which  our  public  schoolmasters  act.  At  Eton  and 
Harrow  if  a  boy  is  not  in  a  certain  form  at  a  certain  age 
he  must  leave  the  school.    It  will  be  a  great  nuisance  in 


our  schools  to  have  backward  boys  of  13  working  in  classes 
with  boys  of  9  or  10.  It  will  harm  the  school  and  do  little 
good  to  the  backward  boy.  But  if  school  is  insisted  on 
from  four  or  five  to  10,  then  the  half-time  schooling  will 
enable  a  boy  to  pass  the  4th  Standard  by  the  time  he  is 
11  or  12;  if  regular  and  intelligent  he  may  do  it  at  10. 

All  these  regulations  want  to  be  codified  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Factory  Departments  together.    At  present  there 
is  no  united  action  between  the  Departments. 
I  am,  &c., 

Alexander  Shaw  Page, 
To  the  Secretary,       Vicar  of  Selsley,  Gloucestershire. 
Factory  Acts  Commission. 
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Date  of  Date  of  Re- 
Admission,  admission. 


24/4/G5 


Date  of 
Birth. 


25/9/62 


Surnames. 


Solomon 


Christian  Names. 


Child's. 


Edward 


Parents. 


Louisa 


Residence. 


Selsley 


Last 
School. 


^  So 


Years  when 
presented  in  this 
School  in  each 
Standard. 


Date 

of 
With- 
drawal. 


I. 

69 


III. 
71 


IV. 
72 


VI. 

74 


Copy  of  first  entry  in  admission  book  of  Selsley  school. 

This  should  be  incorporated  into  a  form  of  certificate  to  be  signed  by  teacher  and  one  manager. 

Koom  should  be  left  for  surgeon's  certificate,  and  for  admission  by  employers,  and  for  inspection  by  inspector  of  factories  if 
necessary.  Fee  due  to  school  master,  sixpence,  should  be  printed  on  it.  A  column  would  be  wanted  for  the  name  of  school  and 
for  signatures. 

The  "  date  of  birth"  cohimn  should  be  omitted  on  the  reverse  of  the  certificate  and  the  name  of  the  school  be  inserted  instead. 
One  line  left  vacant  under  the  line  as  copied  above  would  leave  room  for  the  signatures  of  master  and  manager  of  that  school. 

Instead  of  Circular  No.  90,  Education  Department,  a  new  circular  should  be  issued  in  the  shape  of  a  requisition  to  parents  for  the 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  birth.  This  paper  might  contain  the  orders  of  the  Labour  Acts  with  regard  to  education,  and  would  be 
the  authority  to  the  registrar  to  give  the  certificate  as  on  Circular  No.  90.  By  the  side  of  the  dates,  under  the  standards,  a  P  would 
denote  that  the  scholar  had  passed  the  standard  ;  0  that  he  had  failed. 


(70.) 

Quarry  Bank,  Handforth,  Cheshire, 
Sir,  Oct.  5th,  18/5. 

^  *  *  *  * 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  any  information  I  can  as  to 
the  unhappy  position  in  which  water  mills  will  be  placed 
when  the  new  Act  comes  into  operation  next  year.    I  have 
had  some  correspondence  with  Lord  Belper  on  the  subject 
as  representing  this  interest  to  some  extent  in  Derbyshire. 
He  takes  the  same  view  as  I  do  in  the  matter.    It  seems 
to  me  an  unnecessary  punishment  for  the  highly  useful  and 
beneficial  class  of  mills,  country  water  mills,  a  class  of  mills 
which  ought  to  be  assisted  and  fostered  rather  than  injured 
and  crushed  up.     A  well  managed  mill  in  the  country  is  a 
g?'eat  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood.    It  finds  employment 
for  the  redundant  population,  and  helps  out  the  earnings 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  raises  the  standard  of 
living  and  of  morality.    The  people  employed  are  healthy 
and  happy,  owing  to  the  purer  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings and  better  style  of  dwellings.    They  are  well  able  to 
stand  the  extra  hour's  work  each  day  when  they  are  working 
up  lost  time.    In  towns  this  might  not  be  advisable  or 
perhaps  possible.    The  healthy  appearance  of  the  country 
mill  hands,  and  even  ruddy  complexions,  prove  how  far 
from  unhealthy  their  occupation  is.    I  have  never  heard  of 
any  complaints  in  these  mills  from  having  to  work  up  the 
extra  hour  per  day.    I  do  not  think  it  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  grievance,  that  is  to  say,  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Home  Secretary  last  year,  just  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.    I  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Winmarleigh 
(a  kinsman  of  mine)  and  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton.  They 
both  held  my  views  on  the  subject,  and  said  all  they  could 
in  favour  of  an  exception  for  water  mills.     Mr.  Cross 
seemed  at  one  time  quite  favourable  for  a  compromise,  say 
half  an  hour  instead  of  an  hour  per  day  for  extra  time,  and 
perhaps  to  exclude  young  children  (half-timers),  but  he 
eventually  took  the  extreme  view  and  refused  to  make  any 
alteration.    He  admitted  it  was  a  very  hard  case,  but  hoped 
we  should  not  eventually  suffer  much.    I  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  serious  thing  in  these  days  of  cruel  competition,  and 


handicapped  as  we  are  by  factory  legislation,  as  compared 
with  foreigners. 

*  *  *  * 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Young.  Edw.  Hyde  Greg. 


(71.) 

Kidderminster, 
My  dear  Sir  James,  November  4th,  1875. 

I  venture  to  enclose  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  two  communications  upon  the  subject  of 
half-time  in  elementary  schools.  -The  writers,  one  of  whom 
is  a  national  schoolmaster,  the  other  a  curate  in  this  town, 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  important  subject, 
and  have  special  opportunities  of  forming  opinions  on  the 
present  operation  of  the  Acts. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinions  expressed 
would  be  endorsed  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  in  this  town. 

I  am,  &c. 

George  D.  Boyle, 
The  Right  Hon.  Vicar  of  Kidderminster. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. 

(7I«.)— Transmitted  by  the  Eev,  Gr.  D.  Boyle, 
Memoranda  on  the  working  of  the  Half-time 
System. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  Factory  Acts  in  Kidderminster. 

I.  — The  enormously  rapid  rate  at  which  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories  has  grown,  in  May  1874  we  pre- 
sented in  our  boys'  aild  girls'  schools  46  half-timers,  in 
May  1875  the  number  was  considerably  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  increase  since  then  has  been  nearly  25  per  cent,  on 
the  last.  This  has  arisen  from  the  increase  in  the  demand 
for  juvenile  labour,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Factory  Act, 
1874,  that  has  in  the  past  nine  months  begun  to  be  felt. 

II.  — The  influence  of  any  considerable  number  of  half- 
timers  on  a  school  is  decidedly  bad,  and  this  in  various 
ways. 
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On  the  School  itself. — Half-time  children  cause  great 
(liSiculties  in  the  way  of  working  a  time-table  satisfactorily, 
some  lessons  having  perforce  to  be  neglected  or  treated 
verr  lightly.  This  is  especially  to  l)e  noticed  with  regard 
to  girls'  schools  when  sewing  is  so  mvich  insisted  on,  and 
the  half-timers  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to 
their  other  subjects  when  five  hours  out  of  the  10  during 
which  they  attend  are  necessarily  given  up  to  sewing,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  four  subjects.  Thus  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  school  suffers. 

As  to  discipline,  which  has  a  very  close  connexion  with 
instruction.  The  general  discipline  of  a  school  cannot 
but  be  deteriorated  from  the  rough  ways  and  habits  learned 
by  the  children  in  the  sheds  and  places  of  work. 

II.  — On  the  children. — Here  again  the  half-time  system 
is  injurious,  because  in  so  many  cases  a  change  of  work 
means  change  of  school,  and  this,  with  new  teachers  and 
the  inevitably  fresh  methods  of  learning,  means  that  the 
child's  education  is  at  a  standstill  for  three  or  four  months 
after  a  change,  and  this  may  happen  two  or  three  times  in 
a  year. 

In  some  instances  this  change  of  school  is  owing  to  a 
rule  made  by  employers  of  labour  to  send  all  the  children 
working  for  them  to  one  school,  generally  in  order  to  save 
the  extra  work  of  keeping  more  than  one  mill  book  for 
the  children's  attendances,  and  even  where  the  masters  are 
disposed  to  be  fair  in  this  matter,  the  "  overlookers,"  who 
have  the  management  of  such  details,  compel  the  child  to 
change  his  (or  her)  school  without  giving  the  parent  any 
option. 

III.  — Oft  the  teachers. — Their  work,  already  hard  enough, 
is  made  more  exhausting  than  ever,  or  than  is  needful,  by 
the  constant  worries  attendant  on  change  of  children  from 
"cajjricious  removals  "  and  other  causes. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  age  test  as  a  quali- 
fication for  work  is  utterly  delusive ;  it  leads  to  deceit  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  :  the  temptation  of  the  child's  earn- 
ings is  too  strong,  and  the  matter  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  their  discretion. 

N.B. — In  the  last  six  or  eight  months  we  have  liad  many 
instances  of  falsification  of  ages,  with  the  view  of  sending 
children  to  work. 

Two  years  ago,  in  comjjliance  with  an  order  from  the 
Education  Office  the  ages  of  all  the  children  on  the  book 
was  ascertained,  and  given  (it  may  be  presumed)  correctly, 
the  object  not  being  known,  and  the  Factory  Act,  1874, 
not  having  come  into  operation.  Since  then  we  have  had 
unasked  several  fresh  returns  made,  in  which  each  child 
was  represented  as  one  year  older  than  according  to 
the  former  return,  and  in  several  cases  the  register  at 
home  had  been  quite  evidently  altered.  .  I  may  mention 
also  than  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it 
is  the  hardest  thing  possible  to  get  the  correct  age  of  a 
child  among  the  laboiu-ing  classes. 

I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  notice  this,  and  was 
glad  to  find  it  commented  on  liy  Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Hernaman, 
H.M.  Insjjector,  in  his  report,  as  ])ul)lished  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  Education  Department  for  18/5. 
\  The  remedies  for  this  evil,  which  is  rajiidly  growing,  seem 
to  lie  in  one  of  two  courses  : — 

A.  — The  establishment  of  schools  where  half-time  children 
only  would  be  admitted,  and  the  time-tables  would  then 
be  constructed  especially  for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
attendances,  and  one  evil  would  be  done  away  with. 

B.  — The  fixing  an  educational  qualification  before  a  child 
is  allowed  to  work,  either  as  a  half-timer  or  full-timer. 
I  should  suggest  the  3rd  Standard  for  half-time,  and  the 
5th  Standard  for  full  time.  The  latter  alternative,  I  should 
say,  was  fur  preferable, — I.,  as  gi\'ing  some  security  for,  at 
all  events,  a  modicum  of  learning  being  obtained  by  every 
child  ;  II.,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  necessary  evil  of  half- 
time  work  for  children ;  III.,  as  giving  the  ])arents  a  direct 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children,  and  securing 
greater  regularity  of  attendance. 

L.  T.  Rendeli,, 
Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Kidderminster. 
November  3rd,  18/5. 


(lib.)  Transmitted  in  answer  to  questious  as 
follov/s  : — 

Are  the  half  time  children  generally  or  frequently  so 
dirty  in  their  clothes  or  persons  as  to  be  objectionable  in 
the  schools,  and  do  the  parents  of  other  children  attending 
dislike  the  contact  ?  (a.)  No  ;  but  only  because  the  teachers 
are  very  strict  in  requiring  cleanliness  in  clothes  and  per- 
son.— N.B.  This  strictness  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  com- 
plaint from  the  child's  parent,  and  perhaps  the  child  is 
1. 


removed  from  school,  (b.)  They  have  no  causes  to  comi)lain 
for  the  reason  above  detailed. 

Are  they  apparently  weaker  in  body  or  less  well-nourished 
than  the  average  of  the  school  children  ?— Not  often.  The 
doctor's  certificate  required  before  work  is  a  safeguard  in 
that  matter. 

Do  they  often  come  to  school  exhausted  ? — Sometmies  ; 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  children. 

(«.)  Do  you  think  that  the  application  to  all  workshops 
of  the  factory  law,  prohibiting  the  work  of  a  child  on  tlie 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  would  press  with 
undue  hardship  upon  poor  parents?  {h.)  Or  is  it  imperative 
in  the  interest  of  the  children?  («.)  Not  if  enforced  after 
due  warning,  say,  six  months.  (6.)  It  is  imperatively  for 
the  interests  of  the  children  that,  as  long  as  they  are  at 
school,  their  regular  attendance  and  progress  in  lessons 
should  be  the  first  consideration. 

_  As  a  rule  are  the  parents  of  workshop  children  only 
yielding  to  compulsion  in  sending  them  to  school,  or  are 
they  disposed  to  do  so  ?— As  a  rule  the  parents  are  only 
yielding  to  compulsion  in  sending  them  to  school. 

(Signed)       L.  T.  Renuell, 
Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Kidderminster. 

November  fith,  1875. 


(71f.)  Transmitted  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Boylk. 

Opinion  on  the  present  State  of  the  Factory  Acts 
as  CARRIED  OUT  at  Kidderminster. 

1.  There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
half-timers  ;  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  town  and  quad- 
rupled with  me  during  last  eight  years.  Total  number  of 
half-timers  now,  670.  Average  attendance  at  school,  2,()17. 
Total  number  on  books,  3,442.  Proportion  of  half-timers 
examined,  to  those  in  regular  attendance  in  my  school 
32  :  !((). 

2.  They  are  a  source  of  constant  trouble  ;  for,  while  the 
majority  of  children  are  day  scholars,  the  half-timers  aro 
taught  at  a  disadvantage,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  time-table 
is  always  framed  for  the  majority.  It  is  not  possible  to 
teach  much  besides  the  three  Il's  to  half-timers ;  it  is  to 
day  scholars. 

3.  There  is  a  great  difliculty  in  getting  home  lessons  from 
half-timers,  as  they  require  to  be  set  and  examined  ])oth. 
a.m.  and  ]).m.    General  result,  none  given. 

4.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  expect  half-timers  to  make  the 
same  progress  as  day  scholars,  yet  you  cannot  teach  one 
without  the  other. 

5.  There  is  an  annual  difficulty  in  securing  the  atten- 
dance of  half-timers  at  the  various  examinations.  Either 
the  inspection  must  be  dual  or  the  employer  is  put  to 
serious  annoyance — even  refusing  to  let  them  come — by  all 
being  called  away  together. 

G.  The  supervision  of  half-timers  is  imperfect  so  far  as 
regards  their  school  attendance  ;  regularity  or  irregularity 
depending  on  the  employer  and  consequently  varies  greatly. 

This  chiefly  ajiplies  to  hand  loom  factories  where  boys 
work  the  whole  of  the  day,  excepting  the  time  they  are  at 
school.  'J'hus  a  boy  attending  school  a.m..  v.-orks  from  G 
to  8.30  a.m.  and  from  2  to  G  or  5.30  ]).m.  When  attending 
school  p.m.  he  works  up  to  I  noon,  and  returns  after  after- 
noon school. 

I  have  not  had  a  complaint  against  the  factories  during 
my  nine  years  here,  but  many  against  the  workshops. 

*7.  The  hours  of  school  attendance  p.m.  for  half-timers 
should  be  the  same  as  those  of  day  scholars  ;  they  are  in 
winter  when  from  2  to  4..'iO  p.m. ,  7iot  in  summer  when 
2  to  5  p.m. 

Siir/t/estioa. — If  the  numbers  are  sufficient,  it  would  be 
well  ;if  one  school  were  set  apart  for  half-timers,  and^  in 
that  case  it  ought  to  be  the  board  school,  so  as  to  ol)viate 
any  religious  clilficulty,  but  no  day  scholars  ought  to  !)c 
admitted. 

8.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  teachers,  and  save  much 
clerical  work,  if  the  form  of  school  certificate  were  modified  ; 
attendance  being  taken  ior  granted  unless  absence  were 
ma.rked. 

!).  No  half-timers  ought  to  be  afiowed  to  rank  as  such 
until  he  had  passed  an  educational  as  well  as  an  age  stan- 
dard. I  beg  to  suggest  the  3rd  Standard  as  qualifying  for 
half-time,  and  the  6th  Standard  for  full  time  ;  or  if  that  be 
thought  too  high,  the  2nd  and  5th  respectively. 

10.  There  is  a  great  hardship  on  schools  having  half- 
timers  at  present,  by  the  operation  of  a  clause  on  the  exa- 
mination schedule,  which  provides  that  no  child  is  examinee 
for  grant  who  has  not  made  either  — 

a.  250  attendances  gross  ;  or, 
h.  150  „        as  half-timer. 

If  a  child  has  made  1 40  attendances  as  day  scholar,  andthtn 
goes  on  half-time  and  makes  100  attendances,  he  is  no 
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qualified  under  either,  head ;  whereas  if  he  had  been  for  the 
whole  time  either  day  scholar  or  half-timer  he  would  have 

1)6611. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  teachers  be  allowed  (as  of  old)  to 
halve  the  one  or  double  the  other. 

(Signed)       Geokge  Thompson, 

St.  Mary's  School,  Kidderminster. 


(72.)-- See  Evidence,  Q.  14,643. 

New  Landsfield,  near  Pollokshaws, 
SiR^  October  1875. 

We  feel  much  regret  that  the  Commissioners  were 
unable  to  visit  our  works  as  proposed.  We  desired  much 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  them  how  contrary  to 
truth  in  almost  every  particular  was  the  evidence  given  by 
the  workpeople  who  appeared  before  them  on  the  preceding 
Thursday.  We  now  desire  to  ask  if  some  one  could  not 
even  yet  be  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate the  points  in  dispute,  and  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
true  state  of  matters.  For  our  part  we  have  again  to  state 
that  there  are  no  stoves  in  wliich  women  have  to  do  their 
day's  work  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  at  least  in  which  the 
heat  is  more  than  five  degrees  over  one  hundred,  and  rnost 
of  them  are  about  ninety  degrees,  of  course  stoves  into 
whicli  goods  are  run  by  endless  machines  are  much  hotter, 
but  no  workpeople  work  in  them,  so  the  heat  there  is  of 
no  consequence.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  workpeople 
suffer  from  the  heat,  that  they  have  to  stand  every  now 
and  then  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  that  women  often  faint 
because  of  the  heat,  and  that  they  have  to  work  VFith  very 
light  clothing,  the  truth  being  that  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  works,  women  take  off  shawls,  and  the  more  careful 
one  dresses  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  damp  starched 
cloth  coming  in  contact  with  them.  The  experience  of  our 
firm  as  bleachers  extend  over  a  period  of  80  years,  and  we 
can  emphatically  deny  the  truth  of  these  foregoing  state- 
ments. We  would  also  respectfully  direct  the  Commis- 
sioners attention  to  the  fact  that  but  a  A'cry  small  propor- 
tion of  bleach-field  works  now  work  in  stoves,  and  that 
every  year  fewer  do  so,  owing  to  tlie  more  general  adoption 
of  endless  chain  drying  machines. 

It  is  also  not  true  that  the  women  are  willing  to  talce 
smaller  wages  for  the  boon  of  shorter  hours.  They  are 
quite  willing  to  talce  shorter  hours,  provided  the  monetary 
loss  is  all  on  their  employer's  side,  but  not  otherwise,  this 
was  proved  by  us  in  our  work  this  year.  Owing  to  slack- 
ness of  trade  in  one  of  our  stoves,  where  we  had  to  employ 
a  special  man  to  begin  raising  heat  each  morning  at  .5  a.m., 
we  proposed  to  begin  work  at  7  instead  of  6  a.m.,  and 
allow  the  usual  day  man  to  raise  the  heat.  Our  women  at 
once  resisted  this  and  threatened  to  leave  us,  as  it  reduced 
their  wages  by  one  hour  per  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
pay  for  extra  time  to  a  man  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  work  60  instead  of  54  hours  per  week.  Also  at 
busy  seasons,  when  women  have  been  applying  to  us  for 
work,  we  have  frequently  been  asked  by  workers  coming 
from  works  in  the  country,  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  hours 
wrought,  how  many  hours  per  day  overtime  they  v/ould  be 
allowed  to  work,  and  they  refused  our  work  because  they 
could  not  then  make  an  extra  wage.  Thus  proving  women 
would  in  reality,  far  from  wishing  shortened  hours  with 
reduced  pay,  be  willing  to  work  longer  for  an  extra  wage. 

Bleach-field  work,  as  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
requiring  scrupulous  cleanliness,  both  in  departments  and 
workers,  and  consequent  total  absence  of  the  dust  with 
which  the  atmosphere  of  mills  is  filled,  is  a  much  more 
healthful  occupation  than  weaving  or  spinning,  and  in  our 
opinion  should  not  therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  restricted  position.  The  loss  of  money  would  also 
fall  (whether  the  pay  of  the  women  could  be  reduced  or 
or  not)  much  more  hea  /ily  on  the  master  bleachers  than  it 
has  fallen  on  the  master  weavers,  as  the  latter  pay  their 
people  by  piece  work,  while  tlie  nature  of  our  work  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  do  so. 

Then  as  to  overtime,  as  most  bleachers  and  finishers 
have  much  of  their  work  at  particular  seasons,  and  having 
consequently  very  busy  and  very  slack  times,  they  would 
all  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  working  at  certain  seasons 
overtime,  but  most  of  the  large  employers  have  resolved, 
owing  to  the  scope  it  gave  for  illegal  working  at  a  former 
time  to  some  unscrupulous  firms,  and  under  the  belief  that 
It  would  add  much  to  the  difficulty  the  inspectors  even 
appear  at  present  to  find  in  enforcing  the  Act,  and  thus 
mcrease  the  amount  of  indirect  loss  already  suffered  by 
those  who  keep  the  Act  in  its  entirety,  not  to  press  for  this 
privilege  if  their  present  working  hours  are  left  intact. 

A  personal  explanation  we  think  also  due  to  the  Com- 
missioners about  a  statement  which  was  made,  we  think. 


on  the  Friday  following  by  the  secretary  of  the  calenderer, 
as  to  one  of  the  workmen  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commission  being  likely  to  lose  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence. As  we  considered  this  fact  might  act  prejudicially 
against  our  case,  we  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made 
into  the  truth  of  it,  and  learnt  to  our  surprise  that  it 
referred  to  a  calenderman,  named  Stewart,  in  our  employ- 
ment. Under  other  circumstances  he  would  most  certainly 
have  lost  his  situation,  as  he  absented  himself  from  his 
work  to  our  loss  without  asking  leave  (which  would  have 
been  granted  had  it  been  applied  for,  as  we  had  no  desire 
to  prevent  our  workers  giving  evidence),  but  on  our  learn- 
ing that  he  had  been  giving  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  knowing  that  a  dismissal  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  misconstrued,  we  directed  our 
manager  to  overlook  the  fault,  as  also  a  subsequent  and 
more  serious  one,  viz.,  being  found  during  working  hours 
playing  cards  with  one  of  our  apprentices  in  an  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  our  works. 

We  beg  again  ere  concluding  this  letter  to  state  that  we, 
along  with  all  other  employers  in  our  trade,  would  suffer  a 
very  serious  loss  if  our  working  hours  are  further  reduced 
without  a  corresponding  gain  to  our  workers,  who  surely 
can  work  an  average  per  day  of  eight  and  a  half  hours  with- 
out suffering  any  harm.  Gain  in  fact  to  none  but  the 
trade  unions,  to  whose  influence  the  present  agitation  is 
due  by  increasing  the  demand  for  male  labour  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  female  labour,  the  market  would  be  deprived 
of  thus  increasing  their  power  in  the  country.  The  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  Scotland  ("The  Scotsman")  had  recently 
a  leader  on  the  present  agitation,  and  as  it  comes  very  near 
the  truth,  and  you  may  not  have  observed  it,  we  trust  you 
will  forgive  the  liberty  we  take  of  enclosing  it  to  you  in  this 
letter. 

We  regret  much  that,  as  the  evidence  given  by  the 
workers  on  the  Saturday  was  not  published,  we  are  unable 
to  know  whether  it  was  according  to  truth  or  not. 

We  only  now  in  concluding  have  to  trust  that  you  will 
kindly  forgive  the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  addressing  you 
as  secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  so 
good  as  represent  what  we  have  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  the  matter  is  one  of  much  importance  to  us. 

We  remain,  &c. 

J.  J.  AND  B.  Fleming. 

P.S. — As  we  have  again  referred  to  the  fact  of  our  girls 
not  working  more  than  an  average  each  of  eight  and  a  half 
hours,  which  average  all  other  bleaching-masters  we  have 
spoken  to  consider  a  very  good  one,  we  think  perhaps 
we  should  explain  how  this  comes  about.  It  is  in  this 
way,  we  have  no  power,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
labour,  to  insist  on  a  regular  attendance,  and  consequently 
our  workers  stay  from  their  work  for  an  hour  or  two  when- 
soever they  please,  and  though  we  offer  a  premium  each 
week  for  regular  attendance,  very  few  indeed  win  it,  and 
the  same  girls  very  rarely  twice  in  any  one  month.  By 
keeping  an  extra  liand  or  two,  however,  we  are  enabled  still 
to  work  our  10^  hours,  and  thus  our  girls  have  the  advan- 
tage of  short  hours,  and  we  do  not  suffer  any  loss. 

J.  j.  AND  B.  F. 

Sir  George  Young, 

Secretary  to  Royal  Factory  Commission. 


(73.)  See  Evidence,  Q.  18,868. 

Factory  Inspector's  Office, 
Dear  Sie  James,  Oct.  14,  1875. 

Sir  George  Young  gave  me  your  message  a  few 
days  ago  about  the  silvering  of  plate  glass ;  and  I  have 
been  to  Birmingham  to  see  it ;  both  when  nitrate  of  silver 
is  used,  and  when  the  old  process  of  silvering  with  mer- 
cury and  tinfoil  is  continued.  The  first  is  infinitely  best", 
and  unattended  by  any  prejudice  to  health ;  in  the  latter 
sometimes  lead  is  used,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the 
silverer  suffers  very  much.  It  is,  however,  dying  out  as  a 
process  very  fast.  In  neither  process  did  I  see  any  females 
employed.        *  *  * 

Believe  me,  &c., 
Robert  Baker. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. 


(74.)  Transmitted  by  Robert  Baker,  Esq. 

Sir,  Birmingham,  Nov.  4th,  1875. 

I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  following  facts  relating  to  my 
subdivision.  The  demand  for  the  labour  of  male  young 
persons  has  quite  outstripped  the  supply,  and  on  all  sides 
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recourse  is  being  made  to  lialf  timers.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  half-time  children  employed  in  Birming- 
ham has  been  so  large  in  the  last  year,  and  promises  to 
continue  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  as  to  what  machinery  is  to  be  put  in  force  to 
ensure  that  these  children  shall  not  evade  the  required 
school  attendance,  and  to  secure  for  them  while  at  school 
the  utmost  advantages  of  half-time  education.  While  this 
is  being  done  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  manufacturers 
are  put  to  real  straits  for  the  want  of  youne/  hands  and  much 
care  will  be  needed  to  add  as  little  as  possible  to  their  pre- 
sent difficulties.  The  following  statistics  showing  the 
increase  in  half-timers  will  be  useful  here : — 
In  Board  Schools — 

In  October  1874,  there  were     -    818  half-time  children. 
„     1875  „  -1,408 

Increase  590 

In  other  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  my  district — 

In  October  1874,  there  were     -  1,323 
1875       „  -  1,555 

Increase-232 

Total  increase  822 

The  figures  for  the  board  schools  relate  to  the  whole  of 
these  schools  within  the  borough.  The  figures  for  the 
other  elementary  public  schools  I'elate  only  to  those  schools 
within  the  Birmingham  N.  division. 

Mr.  Johnston's  absence  prevents  my  obtaining  the  num- 
bers for  the  S.  division  of  the  town.  The  above  returns 
show  a  total  number  of  2,963  half-time  children,  and  making 
an  approximate  computation  of  the  number  of  these 
children  in  public  elementary  schools  in  Mr.  Johnston's 
district  will  raise  this  total  to  3,563.  It  will  be  fair  to  add 
to  this  15  per  cent,  for  children  in  dame,  adventure,  and 
other  schools  which  have  escaped  our  notice.  We  shall 
thus  place  the  total  number  of  half  time  children  in 
Birmingham  at  4,096. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  district  in  the  early  part  of 
1871  there  were  less  than  200  half-time  children ;  there  are 
now,  including  the  part  which  Mr.  Cann  has  charge  of, 
nearly  3,000. 

In  1871  my  district  embraced  about  700  factories  ;  there 
are  now  about  1,300  factories  and  5,000  workshops. 

The  enormous  increase  of  work  to  be  done  is  therefore 
obvious.  To  meet  it  a  third  sub-inspector  has  been 
appointed. 

After  re-arranging  and  subdividing  the  districts,  I  find 
myself,  as  compared  with  1871,  in  this  position  : — 

In  1871  my  district  embraced  700  factories,  with  160 
half-time  children. 

In  1875,  deducting  that  portion  of  it  which  the  third 
sub-inspector  takes  charge  of,  there  are  600  factories,  2,000 
workshops,  and  between  1,50!)  and  1,600  half-time  children. 

To  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  these  figures  show  let  me 
contrast  them  witli  some  school  board  statistics.  In  school 
board  and  other  public  elementary  schools  there  were  in 
August  last  42,000  children  being  educated.  Deduct 
4,000  half-time  children,  and  it  leaves  38,000  to  be  watched 
over  by  the  school  board  visitors. 

Now  the  machinery  at  work  to  look  after  the  education 
of  these  children  (omitting  the  board  itself  with  its  various 
conunittees)  is  a  chief  clerk,  three  office  clerks,  15  visitors. 
The  districts  of  these  visitors  are  confined  to  the  borough 
boiuidaries,  and  they  each  have  about  2,500  children  to 
look  after,  with  a  properly  appointed  office  and  staff  of 
clerks  to  attend  to  correspondence,  statistics,  &c.  Now 
compare  this  with  the  work  done  by  a  sub-inspector  of 


factories.  His  district  extends  many  miles  beyond  the 
borough  boundaries.  He  has  about  1,600  half-time  chil- 
dren whose  school  attendance  he  has  to  watch  over,  and  the 
supervision  includes  the  compelling  the  employer  of  every 
half-time  child  to  be  in  possession  of  a  school  certificate 
showing  its  attendance  at  school.  Beyond  this  he  has  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
are  observed  with  regard  to  the  hoars  daring  which  these 
children  are  employed.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  had 
we  no  other  duties  to  perform  than  those  connected  with 
the  care  of  half-time  children  (and  remembering  that  we 
are  entirely  without  the  aid  of  clerks  to  assist  us  in  our 
office  worli)  we  should  each  of  us  have  as  much  work  to  do 
as  a  school  board  visitor.  But  this  care  of  half-time  chil- 
dren is  only  a  small  portion  of  ovu-  work,  and  I  feel,  with 
much  regret,  that  many  of  the  interests  committed  to  our 
charge  are  seriously  suffering  from  the  inadequate  staff  at 
present  employed  in  watching  over  them.  I  do  earnestly 
beg  of  you,  therefore,  that  you  will  in  every  way  use  your 
influence  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sufficient  staff  of 
officers  to  ensure  that  the  varied  and  beneficent  provisions 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  may  have  full  effect. 

When  I  framed  my  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  I  had  no  idea  that  the  work  on  my 
hands  would  so  largely  and  rapidly  increase,  but  it  has 
done  so  more  or  less  in  every  way ;  and  our  increased  efforts 
to  secure  a  regular  school  attendance  have  only  tended  to 
double  our  work.  We  have  supplied  every  school  in  the 
district  with  forms  similar  to  the  one  I  attach,  which  the 
schoolmasters  fill  up  and  send  to  us,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  hitherto,  whenever  several  of  these 
returns  have  been  received  by  us,  there  has  been  work 
enough  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  hunting  up  the  cases 
reported.  I  could  show  in  a  great  many  other  ways  how 
impossible  it  is  that  the  duties  of  our  office  can  any  longer 
be  efficiently  carried  on  with  the  present  inadequate  staif, 
ljut  I  think  1  have  said  enough  on  that  point. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  cognate  to  the  present  letter  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  subject  which  1  touched  upon  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  viz.,  the  great  difficulty  manufacturers  ex- 
perience in  obtaining  sufficient  numbers  of  young  hands. 
On  all  sides  in  Birminghan  notices  are  displayed,  "  Boys 
"  wanted  here."  The  action  of  the  school  Ijoard  and  of 
the  factory  inspectors  will  partially  account  for  this,  as 
between  us  the  full  time  employment  of  children  may  he 
said  to  have  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the  supply  of  available 
young  hands  for  full  time  employment  much  narrowed,  and 
in  many  of  tlie  Birmingham  industries  the  employment  of 
half-time  children  is  scarcely  jiracticable  or  advisable 
Beyond  this,  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Biriningham 
have  increased  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  supply  of 
hands.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  any  further  restrictions  being  placed  on  the  full  time 
employment  of  young  persons' of  13  years,  and  that  any 
attempt  for  some  years  to  come  to  impose  an  educational 
qualification  before  full  time  may  be  lawfully  worked  will 
Ije  a  very  injudicious  step. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  willing  manner  m 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  classes  have 
submitted  to  the  present  factory  regulations,  which  have 
hitherto  recommended  themselves  to  the  inteUigence  and 
received  the  support  of  almost  all ;  but  I  think  that  when 
we  have  secured  an  assimilation  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Act  we  should  rest  and  Ijc  thankful  for  awhile,  striving 
by  every  means  in  our  power  to  secure  a  thorough  com- 
pliance with  existing  regulations,  and,  by  fostering  a  friendly 
and  intelligent  acceptance  of  them,  to  prei)are  the  way  for 
any  further  legislation  when  the  fit  time  shall  arrive. 

I  mn,  &c. 

Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Charles  R.  Bowling. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories. 


Return  of  Irregular  Attendance  of  Half-Time  Children  to  be  sent  to  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  monthly. 
To  — — ,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 


Report  of  Irregular  Attendance  of  Half-time  Children  for  the  eight  weeks  ended, 
 (To  be  filled  up  as  far  as  j)racticable.) 


.at 


School. 


Nam(^  of  Child. 


Place  of 
Employment. 


Situate  in 


Father's  name  if 
liviufi,  or  that  of  tho 
person  in  charge 
of  child. 


Father's  Address. 


*  Jfiuiiber  of 
atti,'nda]ices 
missed  durini; 
last  8  weeks. 


Was  not  at 

School 
this  week 


Bemarks, 
or  cause?  of 
irregularity 

if  known. 


♦Absence  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  urgent  cause  need  not  bo  reported  ;  and  note,  that  it  should  be  the  number  of  half-time  attendances  missed. 

Signed .  

Principal  Teacher, 
the  day  of  1^7  • 

Y  2 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


(75). 

Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton, 
Deak  Sir  George,  October  Uth,  1875. 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  enclosed  table  to  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  giving  educational  particulars  I  took  last  year. 

The  top  table  gives  eight  brickworks  in  my  district,  and 
the  bottom  12  other  works  taken  at  random. 
The  com])arison  is  sadly  against  the  former. 

Yours,  &c. 

James  A.  Jones, 
Sir  George  Young.  Suli-Inspector  of  Factories. 


(75  a.) 

Particulars  taken  about  March  1874. 


Brickworks. 

Read  and 

Read,  not 
M'rite. 

1  Neither. 

Henry  Hickman 

2 

1 

11 

Benj.  Gibbons   -          -  - 

17 

9 

24 

Edward  BoTven  -         -  - 

7 

9 

14 

Jno.  Hall  and  Co. 

30 

3fi 

10 

Harris  and  Pierson 

11 

4 

22 

E.  P.  Cartwright 

17 

8 

12 

Mobberley  and  Bayley  - 

iiH 

11 

27 

John  Hall         -          -  - 

24 

9 

32 

130 

77 

152 

■  S.  J.  Turner  (Bedsteads) 

49 

3 

14 

G.  Hartshorne  (Anchors) 

38 

8 

21 

Thos.  Meese  (Potter)  - 

19 

1.5 

3 

Evans  and  Cartwright  (Toys)  - 
Thos.  Turner  (Foundry) 

44 

26 

4 

53 

4 

14 

E.  and  W.  Hands  (Boots) 

70 

1 

1 

Ed.  Morris  (Screws) 

11 

10 

23 

E  .Sheldon  (Foundry)  - 

108 

14 

23 

Lord  Dudley  (Furnaces) 

57 

8 

27 

Chas.  Matthews  (Hurdles) 

20 

1 

4 

Hose  Bros.  (Gun  barrels) 

38 

0 

34 

Marsh  and  Co.  (Fenders) 

50 

12 

12 

557 

102 

180 

(76,)_;S'ee  Evidence,  Q.  14,046.— Transmitted  by 

Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Faussett. 

New  Passage,  Gloucestershire, 
Dear  Sir,  July  20th,  1875. 

We,  the  undersigned  master  tradesmen  and  work- 
men in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Passage,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  desire  to  express  our  disapproval  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act  as  now  constituted, 
though  not  enforced  here  as  yet. 

1st.  We  consider  it  interfering  with  any  workman's  just 
rights  to  compel  him  to  leave  work  at  any  given  time 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  great  hmderance  and 
causing  inconvenience  in  our  trades. 

2nd.  That  in  the  case  of  apprentices,  with  the  hours  of 
labour  so  curtailed  and  the  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  as 
well,  a  master  could  not  in  our  opinion  properly  teach 
them  their  trade  or  calling,  with  such  a  power  on  an  ap- 
prentice's side  he  would  be  master  over  his  employer 
instead  of  the  reverse. 

3rd.  If  we  are  to  come  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  all 
let  it  affect  all  classes  the  same,  agricultural  and  every  other 
kind  of  labour.  If  it  is  to  jirotect  youth  from  hardships, 
no  branch  of  labour  requires  the  attention  of  Parliament 
more  than  lads  employed  on  farm  labour,  their  day  is 
longer  and  in  many  cases  without  limit,  often  in  bad 
weather  being  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  not  unfrequently 
without  a  room  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  in  some 
cases  without  fire  to  si',  by  the  short  time  they  have  after 
the  day's  labour  is  done. 

We  think  the  compulsory  closing  of  one  class  of  in- 
dustry and  let  another  have  unbounded  liberty  is  alto- 
gether unjust. 

If  sir,  you  wisli  anyone  examined  from  tliis  place  at  the 
Commission  about  to  sit  in  Bristol  on  the  subject  we  are 
prepared  with  a  delegate  that  will  state  our  united  objec- 
tions. 

We  remain,  &c., 
Abraham  Busseli,,  Marsh  Common,  master  shoemaker. 
Amos  Ford,  Marsh  Common,  journeyman  shoemaker. 
Chas.  George,  Marsh  Common,  journeyman  shoemaker. 
JosEi^ii  BouLTON,  Marsh  Common^  master  carpenter. 
Thomas  Williams,  Marsh  Common,  master  smith. 
George  Blackmore,  New  Passage,  master  boot  maker. 
John  Mitchell,  New  Passage,  journeyman. 
John  Lippetts,  New  Passage,  journeyman . 


(77.) — Transmitted  by  Mr,  Assistant  Inspector 

F.  IT.  Whymper. 
Report  on  the  "  Lace  Schools  "  of  South  Devon. 

The  hand  lace  district  of  South  Devon  maybe  described, 
as  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  rivers  Axe  and 
Exe  respectively,  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.  In  this  county,  as 
in  others,  the  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  fugitives  from  Flanders  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  even  if  they  did  not  actually 
introduce  it,  they  certainly  brought  over  with  them  the  fine 
thread  which  was  then  spun  exclusi\'ely  in  their  own 
country,  and  so  gave  to  the  fabric  the  delicacy  which  it 
lacked  while  a  coarser  thread  was  alone  used. 

Though  lace  is  made  in  almost  every  other  house  within 
the  above  limits,  I  have  in  my  first  visits  directed  my 
atention  principally  to  the  lace  schools,  i.e.,  places  where 
lace-making  is  taught  by  a  "  mistress."  I  have  done  this, 
because  labour  is  more  easy  to  regulate  when  associated  to 
however  small  an  extent ;  and  also  because  I  have  hoped 
that  the  explanations  given  to  these  "  mistresses  "  would 
through  them  become  known  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
that  thus  our  work  would  be  made  easier  when  we  come 
to  visit  people's  dwelling-houses  anito  interfere  with  the 
occupations  of  their  families.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  this  course  to  notice 
incidentally  such  irregularities  in  domestic  employment  as 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  my  notice ;  and 
I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  explaining  that  the  Acts, 
reaching  as  they  do  every  place  where  lace  is  made,  would 
before  long  be  strictly  enforced. 

Tliese  schools  are  found  principally  in  villages  on  or  near 
the  sea.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this, 
but  in  others  the  reason  possibly  is  that  there  being 
scarcely  any  manufacture  now  carried  on  inland,  the 
fisheries  attract  most  of  the  men  not  actually  at  work  in 
the  fields,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  supplement  the 
not  very  certain  earnings  of  their  husbands  and  fatliers  by 
plying  the  one  industry  which  has  not  deserted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  give  with  absolute  accuracy  the 
numbers  of  the  schools  and  of  those  working  in  them,  as 
they  vary  from  day  to  day,  but  the  following  will  be 
approximately  correct : — 

Number  of  schools  -  -  -          -  64 

„         females  above  13  years  -  -  226 

„  „       under  13  years  -  -  344 

It  is  the  so-called  Honiton  pillow  lace  which  is  for  the 
most  part  taught  in  these  schools.  This  may  be  called  the 
representative  lace  of  Devonshire.  Indeed  only  some 
50  years  ago  there  were  in  and  near  Honiton  alone  between 
2,000  and  3,000  persons  engaged  in  its  manufacture. 
Though  the  demand  for  it  has  for  many  years  been 
decreasing,  and  though  it  does  not  now  employ  in  that 
district  as  many  hundreds  as.it  then  did  thousands,  it  still 
retains  its  pre-eminence.  Nor  is  its  reputation  confined  to 
this  country  alone.  M.  Segnin,  the  latest  French  authority 
on  lace,  a  gentleman  who  sees  little  excellence  in  things 
made  out  of  France,  allows  that,  with  certain  im]jro\'e- 
ments  in  design  and  execution,  the  productions  of  Devon- 
shire might  become  as  beautiful  as  any.  The  characteristic 
of  this  lace  is  its  sprig,  which,  be  it  flower,  leaf,  or  other 
device,  forms  as  it  were  the  unit  of  each  piece,  and  is  made 
separately  somewhat  in  the  following  way.  The  worker 
holds  the  pillow  on  her  lap,  having  fastened  upon  it  a 
paper  or  parchment  with  the  pattern  duly  traced  and 
pricked  in  pin  holes.  Close  at  hand  she  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  so-called  lace  sticks,  each  stick  about  four 
inches  long  and  connected  with  its  fellow  by  a  thread, 
which,  at  either  end,  is  partly  wound  round  the  top  of  the 
stick.  Setting  successive  pins  upright  in  the  pin  holes, 
and  hanging  the  threads  round  each  one  as  soon  as  it  is 
set  up.  She  begins,  from  the  insertion  of  the  very  first 
pin,  to  intertwist  and  cross  the  threads  by  passing  the 
little  sticks  over  and  under  each  other  as  they  hang  down 
loose  on  the  surface  of  the  cushion.  Wlien  at  last  all  the 
pin  holes  of  the  pattern  have  been  filled  with  pins,  and  all 
the  threads  dependent  from  tlie  latter  have  been  inter- 
twisted the  "  sprig  "  is  the  result.  To  connect  the  parts 
of  the  "  sprig  "  a  stich  is  taken  up  through  one  of  the  pin 
holes  with  what  is  called  a  "needle  pin,"  i.e.,  an  ordinary 
sewing  needle  with  a  deal  handle.  'I'hrough  the  loop  thus 
drawn  up  one  of  the  lace  sticks  is  passed  and  the  thread  on 
this  stick  is  knotted  with  one  of  its  lellows.  When  the 
whole  number  of  sprigs  is  ready,  they  have  to  be  made  up. 
This  can  be  done  by  fixing  them  collectively  on  the  pillow 
in  their  proper  relative  positions  to  each  other,  and  con- 
necting them  by  means  of  threads  and  lace  sticks  as 
before.    Of  course  the  above  is  only  a  very  rough  sketch. 
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There  are  various  other  details  to  describe  which  would  he 
beyoud  my  powers.  So  quick  is  the  movement  of  the 
workers'  fingers  in  pillow  lace  making  that  it  is  quite  im- 
])ossible  for  the  unpractised  eye  to  follow  them.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  I  once  saw  utilized  l)y  a  beggar  who 
seated  at  the  road  side  was  supposed  to  be  making  lace. 
The  possession  of  a  pillow,  pins  and  sticks  all  complete, 
and  when  anybody  was  looking,  a  ceaseless  manipulation 
of  the  latter  were  successful  in  extorting  frequent  alms 
from  the  passers  by,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  she 
knew  no  more  how  to  make  lace  than  I  did. 

Another  kind  of  lace,  the  making  of  which  is  much 
taught  is  the  Tunis  point.  It  was  first  made  at  the  village 
of  Branscombe  about  the  year  186'9.  This  Tunis  point 
has  two  advantages  besides  that  of  novelty.  The  l)raid  or 
edginsT,  which  forms  its  groundwork,  being  machine-made 
can  be  supplied  cheaply  and  in  any  quantities,  while  the 
work  requires  less  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  tlie 
worker,  who  moreover  does  not  use  the  pillow.  The  ])attern 
having  been  traced,  as  in  Honiton  lace,  the  braid  is  tacked 
over  the  tracing,  and  all  that  the  worker  has  to  do  is  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  with  needlework  according  to  fancy. 

In  some  schools  attention  is  given  to  lace  applying.  To 
apply  is  to  sew  the  sprig  on  the  groundwork  instead  of 
working  it  in  on  the  pillow, 

But,  however,  much  the  ])rocesses  may  vary  in  the 
different  kinds  of  lace-making,  the  conditions  are  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Workshoj)  Acts  identical.  The  handicraft 
is  carried  on  in  places  to  which  and  over  which  the  em- 
ployer or  mistress  has  right  of  access  and  control.  Each 
school  is  therefore  a  workshop,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  law,  no  matter  what  the  relation  between  the  emjjloyed 
children  and  the  employing  mistress  may  be  in  other 
respects,  and  the  peculiarity  of  these  relations  lies  in  this, 
viz.,  that  to  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed 
is  added  that  between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  latter 
therefore  pay  instead  of  being  paid,  the  amount  decreasing 
as  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  increases. 

In  Honiton  lace  making  those  children  who  are  not 
apprenticed  pay  about — ■ 

\s.  per  week  for  first  tliree  months, 
Gd.  per  week  for  second  three  months, 

the  mothers  having  the  children's  work.  After  the  six 
months,  the  children  would  ])ay  a  little  under  6d.  ])er  week 
or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  teaching  required,  the 
mothers  still  having  the  work. 

Children  are  apprenticed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Their 
work  is  retained  Ijy  the  mistress. 

In  the  point  lace  making  the  children  do  not  as  a  rule 
pay  the  mistress.  They  give  their  work  for  the  teaching 
during  a  month  or  more.  After  that  time  the  mistress 
pays  them  by  the  jiiece. 

The  earnings  of  the  older  girls  and  young  women  are 
now  I  fear  very  small.  A  shilling  a  day  is,  I  am  told, 
above  the  average,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who,  without 
home  or  family  connexion,  manage  to  support  themselves 
upon  this.  Allowing,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
neighbours  are  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  that  a 
little  weak  tea  with  a  herring,  or  an  occasional  scrap  of 
bacon  form  the  luxuries  of  their  diet,  one  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  health  and  strength  are  sustained,  while  a  smart 
hat  and  dress  are  invariably  forthcoming  for  Sunday. 

Moreover  these  wages,  small  already,  ai'e  not  likely  to 
have  their  purchasing  power  increased  hy  the  prevalence  of 
the  truck  system  in  howe\'er  modified  a  form.  If  we  omit 
the  cases  where  lace  is  ordered  by  letter  from  a  distance,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  bought  either  by  the  large  lace  merchants 
or  by  the  petty  tradesman  on  tiie  spot.  Both  of  these 
classes  pay  more  or  less  in  goods.  One  of  the  largest 
merchants  has  informed  me  that  somewhere  about  10  per 
cent,  of  his  payments  were  in  tea  or  some  other  commodity, 
and  that  payments  made  entirely  in  money  were  extremely 
exceptional.  In  the  windows  of  the  village  shops,  very 
])ossibly  side  by  side  with  packets  of  dips  and  bottles  of 
brandy  balls,  are  to  be  seen  ]iieces  of  lace  of  fine  texture 
and  graceful  design.  These  the  shopkeeper  will  have  taken 
from  the  workers  in  exchange  for  his  groceries,  &c.  I  am 
told  that  where  money  alone  passes  the  price  given  is  con- 
siderably lowered,  and  that  the  worse  the  state  of  trade  the 
greater  the  amount  of  truck. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  school,"  and  the  mixture  of 
teaching  and  employing,  renders  the  a])plication  of  the  Acts 
very  unintelligdjle  to  some  of  those  concerned,  and  indeed 
in  many  of  the  places  the  urgent  necessity  for  their  appli- 
cation does  not  at  once  strike  the  casual  observer.  Com- 
pare these  cottage  schools  of  Devon  with  some  of  the  older 
lace  factories  of  the  Midlands,  where  room  and  power  are 
let  to  a  number  of  occupiers.  The  mere  look  of  the  latter, 
with  their  gaunt  grimy  exteriors,  their  numberless  stories, 
their  ever  clanking  machines,  their  swarms  of  worn  looking 


and  restless  operatives,  seems  to  show  the  necessity  for 
supervision,  and  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  inspector. 
It  IS  different  with  the  former.  Here  hard  by  ruddy  cliffs 
and  a  blue  sea  in  a  land  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  under  a 
root  which,  even  if  dilapidated,  is  probably  pictures,|ue,  a 
party  of  little  maids,  demure  and  cleanly  employ  their  tiny 
fingers  after  a  fashion,  which  however  irksome  in  reality, 
looks  more  like  pastime  than  serious  work.  The  mistress 
sits  among  them,  or  goes  and  comes,  rebuking  sometimes 
with  a  look  only,  sometimes  and  no  doubt  pretty  sharply 
with  her  tongue ;  but  ill-treatment  there  is  none,  while 
cleanliness  is  usual  and  order  invariable.  Nor  do  the  hours, 
as  a  rule,  much  exceed  those  allowed  by  law.  For  women 
and  young  persons  I  believe  a  working  day  included 
between  «  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  with  time  for  meals  and  a 
weekly  half  holiday,  to  be  jjretty  general,  at  least  in  those 
parts_  of  the  district  visited  by  myself.  It  is  true  that 
overtime  is  made,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
children  under  lo  may  perhaps  in  some  places  work  from 
8  a.m.  or  !)  a.m.  till  noon,  and  again  from  1  ii.m.  or  2  p.m. 
till  4  ]).m. ;  but  Mr.  Buller,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  of  my  information,  states  that  at  the 
schools  seen  by  him  they  seem  to  work  between  five  and 
six  hours  a  day,  and  scarcely  ever  six.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  economise  space,  the  little  stools  on  which  the  ciiil- 
(Iren  sit,  are  usually  placed  very  close  together,  so  that  the 
])osition  of  the  bodies  is  necessarily  rather  cramped  (though 
the  pillow  is  now  held  higher  than  it  was  formerly),  and 
that  the  ventilation  is  far  from  perfect.  But  none  of  these 
deficiencies  exist  in  an  aggravated  degree,  nor  have  I  l)een 
able  to  deduce  from  them  any  very  evident  liad  results. 
Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  the  authoress  of  the  History  of  Lace, 
bears  me  out  in  this  o]iinion,  declaring  that  the  children 
seen  in  her  many  visits  to  lace  schools,  looked  rosy  as  the 
"  apples  in  tiieir  native  orchards,"  and  again  that  she 
liclieves  the  lace  worker  to  be  "  more  healthy  far  than 
"  the  female  operative  of  our  northern  manufacturing 
"  districts." 

Such  lieing  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  are  the  evils  that  render  an  effective  administration 
of  the  Workshop  Acts  so  desirable  in  these  lace  schools. 
The  answer  is  premature  commencement  of  work,  and 
deficiency  of  education. 

l^oth  in  the  making  of  Honiton  lace  and  that  of  Tunis 
point  children  frequently  begin  to  work  at  six  years  of  age. 
At  all  events,  many  are  apprenticed  at  that  age :  and 
although  the  statements  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commissioners  that  many  begin  at  five,  and  even 
"  younger,"  would  hardly  now  be  accurate,  yet  there  are 
still  ])arents  who  think  that  they  have  brought  children 
into  the  world  to  no  purpose,  if  they  do  not  become  con- 
tributors to  the  family  i)urse  as  soon  as  they  can  hold  a 
lace  ])illow,  or  shuttle  a  lace  stick. 

But  it  is  the  wont  of  education  vJiick  calls  most  lohdhj 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Omitting  some  ,'^0  children 
who  are  "taught  lace  making  as  jjart  of  their  lessons,  at 
what  are  in  other  respects  ordinary  day  schools,  and  to 
whom  schooling  therefore  comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
find  that  probably  not  many  more  than  50  out  of  the  whole 
number  employed  attend  a  day  school  with  any  regularity. 
Of  the  others  a  few  may  receive  some  very  slight  instruc- 
tion from  the  mistress  (possibly  herself  no  great  scholar) 
in  the  intervals  of  lace  work,  and  a  good  many  attend 
night  schools ;  but  the  amount  of  learning  which  they 
derive  from  these  two  sources  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great, 
and  the  majority  have  not  even  these  advantages.  , Ignorant 
they  have  entered  the  lace  schools,  and  ignorant  they  Imve 
at  jjresent  remained. 

While  thus  reporting  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  past,  I 
roust  say  something  in  extenuation  of  them,  and  I  am 
confident  that  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  for  the 
future.  In  several  places  there  has  been  insufficient  school 
accommodation,  in  others  scarcely  any  at  all;  and  what- 
ever deficiency  has  actually  existed  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  idea,  which  as  Mr.  Buller  says  has  been  very  prevalent, 
that  "there  is  no  compulsion  as  to  school^ attendance  until 
"  board  schools  have  been  openeii."  That  this  error  is 
being  dispelled  I  have  lately  heard  from  several  correspon- 
dentS,  one  of  whom  writes  that,  "  Parents  are  gradually 
"  -retting  into  their  heads  that  the  children  must  be  got  to 
"  schoorsomehow."  For  the  complaint  of  want  of  room 
there  will  soon  l)e  no  longer  any  justification,  as  new 
schools  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  area  of 
others  being  enlarged.  I  think  too  that  in,  at  all  e\'ents, 
some^piirtion  of  this  district  there  is  no  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  these  Acts  ;  while  the  opposition  to 
them  is  but  half-hearted  on  the  part  of  most  even  of  tliose 
who  think  that  their  earnings  and  maintenance  are 
endangered. 

Y  3 
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FAOTOKY  AND  "WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COM3IISSION  : 


(78.) 

"Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
Dear  Sir,  May  28th,  1875. 

It  has  struck  me  since  I  gave  my  evidence  that  the 
following  information  concerning  the  laws  regulatmg  the 
employment  of  the  young  in  foreign  parts  might  mterest 
your  Commission.  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  this 
subject,  for,  as  those  who  dislike  the  idea  of  an  extension 
of  our  present  Factory  Acts  often  base  their  objections  on 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  placing  restrictions  on  British 
trade  beyond  ivhat  foreign  trade  is  subject  to,  I  think  it  as 
well  to  know  what  those  restrictions  are  which  bear  upon 
the  employment  and  education  of  young  people  in  some  of 
the  countries  which  come  into  competition  with  our  own. 

1.  In  Belgium,  up  to  a  recent  period,  very  little  had 
been  done ;  and  although  a  commission,  which  inquired 
into  the  subject  some  12  years  ago,  strongly  recommended 
the  introduction  of  some  measure  like  our  Factory  Act  I 
have  not  heard  that  anything  has  been  accomplished. 

It  struck  me  that  there  was  in  consequence  a  great  deal 
of  ignorance  amongst  the  mining  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  Belgium ;  though  there  is  certainly  a  select 
number  of  highly  intelhgent  artizans,  for  whose  benefit 
excellent  technical  schools  or  colleges  tavebeen  established, 
as  at  Verviers,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  In  North  Germany  (as  your  Commission  is  probably 
aware)  the  case  is  different ;  for  factory  regulation  is  here 
carried  much  farther  in  some  respects  than  with  us.  The 
Prussian  Factory  Act  decrees  that — 

(1.)  No  young  person  is  to  be  employed  in  factories 
at  all. 

(2.)  Young  persons  over  12  and  under  14  may  only 
work  six  hours  a  day,  and  must  have  three  hours  schooling. 

(.3.)  No  young  person  under  16  may  be  employed  full 
time  unless  he  has  attended  school  for  three  years,  and 
can  produce  a  certificate  that  he  can  read  fluently,  and  has 
made  a  beginning  in  writing. 

(4.)  The  employment  of  young  people  under  16  before 
5.30  a.m.  or  later  than  8.30  p.m.  is  altogether  forbidden. 

(5.)  Young  people  under  16  may  not  be  employed  under- 
ground in  mines,  nor  in  dragging  cars  up  inclines,  &c. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  the  above  regulations  are  pretty 
well  observed,  though  there  were  occasional  deviations,  e.g., 
as  to  the  non-employment  of  young  lads  in  nightwork,  and 
other  rules  which  had  not  been  long  in  operation.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  a  village  near,  I  found  a  few  half- 
timers,  between  12  and  14  years  old,  in  the  needle  and 
textile.  They  seemed  fairly  intelligent;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
children  of  that  part  of  Germany  attend  school  full  time 
up  to  14. 

3.  In  Saxony,  where  education  is  exceedingly  well  cared 
for,  as  a  rule,  I  thought  the  children  at  the  textile  factories 
at  Chemnitz,  were,  nevertheless,  not  very  intelligent.  It  is 
true  they  had  to  attend  school  (three  hours  a  day,  I  t'tiink) 
up  to  14,  but,  as  they  had  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  in 
the  miUs,  they  had  a  jaded  look  ;  and  I  fancy  the  law  does 
not  now  allow  them  to  work  so  many  hours. 

The  children  on  the  i)it  banlis  (copper  and  silver  mines) 
at  Freiburg  in  Saxony  attend  school  half-time  ft-om  10  to 
14.  They  seemed  less  oveworked  than  the  factory  children. 

In  the  mines  of  North  Germany,  near  Aachen  and 
Dusseldorf,  the  young  workpeople  seemed  to  be  less  illite- 
rate than  in  South  Staffordshire.  A  miner  from  Dudley, 
whom  I  met  in  a  German  mine,  strongly  confirmed  me  in 
opinion,  asserting  also  that  the  German  collier  boys  were 
much  better  behaved  than  their  contemporaries  in  South 
Staffordshire. 

In  the  Saxon  coal-field  boys  are  allowed  to  work  under- 
ground at  14.  At  Zurchan  in  that  district  the  schools  are 
excellent;  all  children  have  to  attend  regularly  up  to  14. 

4.  In  the  Swiss  manufacturing  district  at  Zurich  (silk),  I 
found  a  small  school  at  work  which,  like  factory  children, 
between  10  and  15,  had  to  attend  eight  hours  a  week. 

The  important  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  above  par- 
ticulars are  in  my  opinion  : — 

(1.)  That  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony  young  people  are  required  to  attend 
school  either  half-time  or  full  time  up  to  14  years  of  age. 

(2.)  That  in  North  Germany  night  work  is  not  perm'itted 
for  young  people  under  1 6. 

Hoping  that  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  may 
be  of  some  use. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Secretary,  h.  Sandford. 

Factory  and  Workshops  Act  Commission. 


{19.)— See  Evidence,  Q.  2372.    Transmitted  by 
A.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Abstract  of  Reports  from  Officers  of  Districts 
as  to  the  Private  Adventure  Schools  in  Bristol. 

1 .  Central  District,  North-east  Division. 

There  are  frequent  cases  in  which  parents  send  their 
children  to  these  schools  to  escape  the  surveillance  of  board 
officers.  Many  of  these  schools  are  very  ill  adapted  for 
their  work.  In  one,  for  instance  (Mrs.  W. ,  Newfoundland 
Road),  the  school  is  kept  in  a  kitchen  15  feet  by  12  feet. 
Forty  children  are  said  by  the  mistress  to  be  attending  the 


school  (that  is 


15  ft.  X  12  ft.  18 


4D 


=  _.  ft.  =44  feet  for  each 
4 


child),  and  there  are  no  proper  appliances. 

2.  Central  District,  South-west  Division. 

E.  P.,  was  fined  2s.  &d.  (or  five  days'  imprisonment)  on 
November  12th,  1874,  for  not  sending  his  son  Henry 
(11  years)  to  school  regularly.  He  thereupon  withdrew 
Henry  and  Edward  (eight  years),  from  St.  James'  Ptiblic 
Elementary  School  to  Mrs.  P.  's  school.  Mrs.  P.  is  67  years 
of  age,  has  a  husband  84  years  of  age  to  attend  to.  This 
school  is  held  in  aback  parlour  (15  feet  x  11  feet)  in  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  officer's  visit,  there  were  16  children 
sitting  on  three  or  four  low  stools. 

Miss  S.  keeps  a  private  adventure  school  in  which  on 
several  occasions  big  girls  have  been  found  who  have  been 
removed  from  public  elementary  schools  visited  by  the 
officer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  S.  acknowledges  her 
school  to  be  inefiicient,  but  complains  that  the  officer  by 
looking  after  the  scholars  is  taking  her  bread  away  from 
her.  She  has  complained  of  the  board  officers.  Recently 
a  new  comer  in  the  district,  who  had  refused  to  send  her 
children  (Ann,  six  years  and  Ada,  eight  years)  to  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  had  defied  the  officer  to  summon 
her,  sent  both  her  children  to  this  school  to  evade  him. 

3.  St.  Philip's  District,  South  Division, 

Close  to  St.  Philip's  Board  School  is  a  school  kept  by 
Mrs.  N.,  a  "  pre-eminently  illiterate  "  woman.  Children 
who  are  supposed  to  be  attending  the  school,  but  are  sus- 
pected of  irregularity,  are  protected  from  the  officer  by  the 
refusal  of  this  woman  to  give  information.  She  claims  to 
have  30  pupils  ;  the  of&cer  who  constantly  visits  the  neigh- 
bourhood never  found  more  than  10  or  12  children  present, 
and  when  questioned  about  absentees  the  mistress  says  she 
has  "given  them  leave  "  to  stay  away.  The  mistress  is 
"  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  any  register."  The  school 
room  is  1 2  feet  X  9  feet,  very  dirty,  and  with  no  convenience 
for  teaching.  The  children  sit  "  as  best  they  can  ;  "  and 
"  writing  in  books  (from  a  very  evident  cause)  is  not 
"  taught." 

In  one  case  the  officer  mentions  what  he  calls  an  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  the  evasion  of  the  law  is 
carried.  In  his  visits  he  came  lately  upon  several  children 
employed  in  picking  up  cinders  from  a  heap  of  refuse  in 
the  street  during  school  hours.  Following  one  of  them 
home  he  was  informed  by  the  mother  that  the  child  was 
attending  school  next  door.  He  went  straight  to  the  school 
"  next  door,"  when  the  schoolmistress  came  to  him  straight 
from  the  wash  tub,  told  him  she  was  a  laundress  herself, 
but  that,  while  engaged  in  her  trade,  the  school  was  under 
the  care  of  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age.  This 
very  girl  turned  out  on  inquiry  to  be  one  of  the  children 
whom  the  officer  had  just  routed  from  tKe  cinder  heap  where 
she  and  her  pupils  were  engaged  togetiier  during  the  sup- 
posed school  hours. 

4.  Redcliff  and  Bedminster  District. 

In  this  district  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  pro- 
fessedly attending  school  in  "low  small  rooms,  badly 
"  ventilated  and  ill  adapted  for  school  purposes,"  and 
overcrowded.  The  worst  class  of  negligent  parents  as 
soon  as  they  are  prosecuted  take  their  children  away  from 
public  elementary  schools,  and  send  them  to  these  schools. 
No  registers  are  kept,  and  the  children  are  found  about  the 
street  in  school  hours. 

5.  St.  Augustine  and  CUfton  District. 

Miss  M.  No  register  kept.  To  this  school  a  boy  F.  S. 
(nine  years  old)  was  sent  after  the  mother  had  been  sum- 
moned for  keeping  her  boy  at  home  to  go  errands.  The 
mother  stated  to  the  officer  that  she  would  send  her  son  to 
a  private  school  to  be  out  of  his  reach  and  forbad  him  to 
call  again  at  her  house. 

Another  boy  W.  L.  (nearly  11  years)  was  employed  by 
his  mother  to  carry  out  milk.  The  boy  being  very  ignorant 
was  ordered  by  the  committee  to  attend  school  regularly. 
The  mother  thereupon,  took  him  away  from  the  school  which 
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he  was  professedly  attending,  and  sent  him  to  Miss  M.  He 
is  most  irregular  in  his  attendance,  but  a  summons  taken 
out  against  the  mother  has  been  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trates on  technical  grounds. 

There  are  in  this  school  seven  other  children  who  have 
been  withdrawn  from  public  elementary  schools  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  officers.  Miss  M.  herself  has  more 
than  once  told  the  officer  of  such  cases.  No  blame  attaches 
to  Miss  M.,  who  has  always  been  willing  to  give  assistance 
to  the  officer ;  but  has  no  means  of  securing  regularity  in 
her  pupils. 

Miss  L.,  a  person  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  keeps 
school  in  a  room,  10  feet  X  12  feet,  which  is  used  for  all 
purposes.  A.  L.  is  ostensibly  attending  this  school,  in 
reality  she  is  continually  hired  to  nurse  babies,  and  as 
Miss  L.  will  not  keep  a  register  no  evidence  can  be  got 
against  the  parents. 

L.  H.  (eight  years)  is  employed  to  run  errands  and  to  do 
odd  jobs  for  hire.  A  year  ago  her  father  was  fined  2s.  6d. 
for  not  sending  her  to  school.  Thereupon  he  professed  to 
send  her  to  Miss  L.,  but  she  continues  her  employment  as 
before,  and  the  parents  cannot  be  convicted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

A.  P.  (eight),  G.  P.  (seven),  G.  P.  (six),  three  children  of 
one  family,  removed  from  public  elementary  schools  to  be 
sent  to  Miss  L.  They  are  constantly  kept  away  from  school, 
and  Miss  L.  herself  complains  that,  though  living  in  the 
same  house,  they  do  not  attend. 

Miss  N. — A  child,  C.  B.  (nine  years),  whose  mother  had 
been  summoned  before  the  board  committee  for  keeping 
her  child  at  home  to  wait  in  her  greengrocer's  shop  and  to 
go  on  errands,  -^as  removed  from  a  public  elementary 
school  and  send  to  this  school.  The  child  is  constantly 
away  from  school  employed  by  her  mother  as  before. 

Mrs.  W. — To  this  school  a  child,  G.  S.  (seven),  was  pro- 
fessedly sent.  By  an  accident  the  officer  was  enabled  to 
prove  that  G.  S.  had  been  away  from  school  (with  no 
reasonable  e.xcuse)  for  10  weeks  out  of  15  weeks  since 
Nov.  30  (holidays  not  included),  and  the  mother  was 
fined  6d. 

In  Bristol,  in  the  official  returns  made  by  the  town 
clerk  in  1871,  there  were  63  private  elementary  schools. 
These  schools  were  all  visited  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
in  the  same  year,  and  Gl  of  them  were  condemned  by  him. 

In  January  1875  there  were  known  to  be  124  such 
schools.  Of  these  39  were  in  existence  and  were  condemned 
in  18/1.  That  this  to  say,  the  number  of  svicli  schools  has 
almost  doubled  in  Bristol  in  four  years,  and  85  such  schools 
have  been  started  in  that  time. 

In  these  124  schools  3,363  children  are  returned  as 
pupils ;  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
Bristol  being  29,000. 

The  real  purpose  of  these  schools  will  be  seen,  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  their  numbers,  from 
the  "  illustrations  "  in  the  accompanying  abstract  of  the 
officers'  reports. 

In  the  reports  upon  the  schools,  by  the  eight  officers  of 
the  board,  the  notes  "  no  register  or  records  are  kept," 
"  dirty,"  "  no  educational  appliances  "  constantly  occur. 

In  one  district  (I  believe  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
whole  system)  I  give  the  dimension  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
number  of  the  pupils  in  10  out  of  the  23  schools.  The 
13  others  are  not  so  bad  in  this  respect,  though  few  of 
them  (if  any)  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment. 


(«.) 

168  sq. 

ft. 

for  30  children. 

(6.)' 

►  144 

30 

{d.)~ 

►  100 

25  „ 

if-) 

144 

)5 

30  „ 

(9-) 

100 

55 

30 

(h.) 

450 

55 

75  „ 

(i.) 

144 

40 

{k.) 

120 

55 

37 

In  another  district  a  room  of  108  sq.  ft.  is  used  by  16 
children ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  room  is  taken  up  by 
a  bedstead. 

In  another  district  a  room  of  120  sq.  feet  is  used  by 
14  children  ;  but  in  this  room  two  jiersons  besides  the 
mistress  are  living,  and  the  whole  cooking,  &c.  of  the  three 
persons  is  done  in  the  room, 

A  large  number  of  these  schools  (in  one  district  six  out 
of  11)  are  for  children  of  both  sexes,  but  no  attempt  is,  or 
can  be,  made  at  separation  of  sexes.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  attended  by  children  from  9  to  12  years  of  age. 

A  large  number  of  these  schools  are  kept  in  kitchens, 
which  are  often  described  besides  as  small,  dirty,  and 
partially  filled  with  mangles,  &c. 

In  two  cases  the  mistress  has  been  engaged  as  a  laundress 
at  the  time  of  the  officer's  visits,  the  children  being  at  the 


time  "  m  school."  In  another  the  mistress  was  washing 
the  "  school  "  floor.  One  mistress  did  not  [)rofess  to  have 
any  regular  hour  for  opening  school;  the  childi-en  came 
when  they  like.  One  mistress  is  so  crippled  (she  is  an  old 
woman)  that  she  can  hardly  wite  her  name. 

One  keeps  a  school  in  a  kitchen  and  attends  to  the  family 
of  the  house  as  well. 

In  one  district  in  three  only  out  of  22  schools  is  there 
any  pretence  of  keeping  any  recsords. 


(80.)  See  Evidence,  Q.  19,482. 

Memorandum  by  Alexander  Annandale,  of  Alex- 
ander Annandale  and  Sons,  Beltonford  and 
PoLTON  Paper  Works,  in  reference  to  working  of 
Factory  Acts. 

I  generally  disapprove  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  their 
present  form  as  cumbrous ;  partial,  in  not  applying  to 
every  kind  of  labour ;  much  more  uncalled  for  in  many 
trades  on  which  they  are  imposed  than  in  not  including 
agricultm-al  labour,  and  that  even  with  regard  to  those 
trades  where  some  supervision  appears  needful  they  only 
very  partially  and  clumsily  fulfil  the  objects  they  have  in 
view. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  on  the  paper  trade  since  this 
industry  was  placed  under  them  has  been,  in  my  view, 
anything  but  beneficial  to  either  the  em])loyers  or  employed, 
and  they  have  been  apparently  imjiosed  on  the  trade  to 
satisfy  the  crotchets  of  individuals  who  neither  knew  the 
nature  or  requirements  of  the  business,  as  I  feel  certain 
that  no  apjjlication  was  made  either  by  masters  or  work- 
men to  be  placed  under  their  provisions.  The  Government 
Commissioners  who,  in  or  about  1866,  reported  from  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  English  mills  which  were  then, 
as  a  whole,  much  inferior  to  Scotch  mills,  stated  that  they 
found  the  workpeople  "  healthy,  happy,  and  contented," 
or  used  words  of  similar  effect ;  it  therefore  appears  that 
any  legislation  ajjplied  to  a  manufacture  in  that  state 
described  could  not,  and  cannot  be,  other  than  pernicious. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  in  the  paper  trade  the  women 
employed  are  not  more  healthy  or  more  moral  now  than 
previous  to  their  being  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
when  they,  in  some  cases,  worked  by  night ;  as  both  then 
and  now  they  would  bear  a  very  favourable  comparison 
with  any  class  of  workers  in  respect  to  health  and  morality. 

In  these  days  of  women's  rights  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  women  do  not  rebel  against  a  dictation  that 
limits  their  hours,  as  well  as  fixes  when  they  shall  and 
when  they  shall  not  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
women  are  grateful,  at  least  in  my  business,  for  any  such 
restriction  which  only  tends  to  reduce  their  work  and 
therefore  their  wages.  The  class  of  women  we  employ  are, 
I  think,  quite  intelligent  enough  to  know  their  interests, 
and  are  equally  able  to  look  after  them. 

I  am  further  of  oi)inion  that  women  workers  have  a  good 
grievance  in  this  interference  with  their  labour,  whatever 
theoretical  or  philanthropic  opinions  may  be  adduced  in 
its  favour  by  parties  who,  most  probably,  never  directly 
employed  a  dozen  workmen  or  workwomen,  or  have  them- 
selves done  a  day's  handiwork  in  their  lives. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  a  day's  work  of  10 
hours  may  appear  very  hard,  or  a  night's  work  rnay  appear 
very  horrible  to  those  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  try 
either,  they  are  not  so  to  the  workmen  or  workwomen 
who  have  been  trained  fi-om  youth  to  bodily  labour,  and 
whose  daily  duty  it  is. 

With  regard  to  young  persons  and  children :  In  the 
paper  trade,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  been  in  no  way 
benefited  since  being  placed  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts ;  they  are  not  more  robust,  nor  are  they  better  edu- 
cated ;  simply  because,  previous  to  the  imposition  of  the 
Acts  in  Scotland,  there  was  little  room  for  improvement, 
and  any  further  betterment  there  might  be  is  without  the 
scope  of  the  Acts.  I  cannot,  in  all  my  experience,  recall 
the  cases  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  children  at  most  who 
could  not  read  and  write.  Previous  to  the  Factory  Acts 
affecting  us  as  a  trade,  parents  made  it  a  point  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  so  before  they  went  to  work,  and  lads 
generallv  went  to  a  night  school  to  improve  themselves  (if 
such  a  school  was  within  convenient  distance  from  their 
homes)  after  they  had  commenced  workhig. 

Whatever  may  be  the  benefits,  if  any,  which  are  derived 
by  the  children  of  other  trades  from  the  Factory  Acts,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  those  connected  with  the  paper  trade 
are  in  any  wny  either  healthier,  hnppier,  or  bettei'  educated. 
I  consider  that  the  Acts,  in  limiting  the  age  for  work  <;£ 
children,  has>  injured  both  them  and  their  ])arents.  It  has 
injured  them  in  their  food,  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
as  their  earnings  were  a  matter  of  importance  to  their 
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parents,  especially  if  the  family  was  large.  As  an  example, 
take  a  man  at  an  average  wage,  say  20s.  per  week,  he  has 
a  wife  and,  say,  six  children,  all  under  12  years  of  age,  to 
support,  and  he  has  house  rent,  taxes,  and  education  to 
pay  for.  I  ask  the  question,  what  sort  of  food  and  home 
comforts  can  be  obtamed  with  his  wage?  Yet  he  is  con- 
tented with  it,  and  it  is  a  fair  wage  when  compared  with 
h^s  fellow  workers  around  him.  Could  he  have  employed 
his  eldest  child  at  work,  he  could  make  an  additional  4s. 
to  6s.,  or  more,  to  the  weekly  earnings,  bringing  much 
more  benefit  to  that  household  than  is  derived  from  any 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  without  m  any  way 
injuring  the  child.  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  1  have 
known'many  such  in  my  life,  and  perhaps  I  have  had  as 
good, opportunities  of  judging  on  these _ matters  as  most 
persons,  as  for  seven  years  I  was  very  intimately  associated 
with  the  workpeople  in  the  paper  trade.  I  worked  with 
them,  doing  my  work  as  one  of  them,  by  night  and  byilay, 
in  every  department  of  the  business,  and  thus  obtained  their 
confidence  and  a  greater  insight  into  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  workers  than  I  could  ever  have  had  as 
master  only. 

The  great  stress  which  is  placed  on  age  by  the  Factory 
Acts  (which,  as  I  understand  them,  are  meant  to  imjirove 
the  health  and  education  of  the  operatives)^  appears  to 
practical  observers  very  absurd,  as  to  fix  any  time  when  a 
cliild  may  begin  to  work  does  not  in  the  least  ensure  that 
that  child  is  fit  for  work.  Many  a  child  is  educated  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  Government,  and  is,  at  11 
years  of  age,  as  fit  for  the  work  required  of  it  as  another 
child  of  iS.  The  same  equally  applies  to  young  persons 
who  are  often  quite  as  robust  and  able  to  work  at  15  as 
others  are  at  18  or  more.  The  Factory  Acts,  therefore, 
give  no  protection  to  the  weak  or  sickly,  nor  do  they  take 
into  consideration  the  severity  or  facility  of  the  labour  at 
which  those  they  affect  are  employed. 

With  regard  to  young  persons,  the  Factory  Act  of  18/4 
still  further  interferes  with  their  employment  by  preventing 
them  working  either  overtime  or  nightwork.  As  I  under- 
stand that  some  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  should 
be  also  extended  to  the  paper  trade,  I  here  most  distinctly 
and  decidedly  affirm  that  it  will  be  most  injurious,  not 
only  to  those  immediately  concerned  but  also  to  the  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  young  persons  themselves,  were  such 
a  measure  generally  known  it  would  be  resisted,  for  most 
lads  learn  their  business  between  the  years  of  13  and  18 
as  assistants,  and  now-a-days  at  18  they  generally  consider 
themselves  men  and  expect  full  wages  and  independent 
charges.  They  have  served  their  apprenticeship  to  the 
business  during  these  years  and  would  not  be  employed 
as  lads  by  any  master  unless  with  a  view  to  learn  the  trade. 
In  paper  manufacture,  unless  a  lad  learns  his  business 
early  in  life,  he  is  never  so  good  a  workman,  nor  will  he 
command  the  same  wages.  If  the  18/4  Act  is  applied  to 
the  paper  trade  the  result  will  be  that  every  lad  under  18 
will  be  at  once  paid  ofp  and  men  put  in  their  place,  at,  no 
doubt,  a  seriously  increased  wage  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
which  he  cannot  charge  to  the  consumers,  but  he  will  do 
this  ratlier  tlian  bring  himself  under  the  scope  of  the  Act, 
just  as  when  the  trade  was  placed  first  under  the  Acts 
every  child  under  13  was  dismissed  in,  at  any  rate,  most 
mills,  if  not  every  mill  in  Scotland.  At  that  time  had  paper 
mills  been  as  congregated  together  as  cotton  mills,  Govern- 
ment would  liave  heard  more  of  it,  as  the  feeling  was  bitter 
amongst  many  of  the  parents  affected.  Now  the  efi'ect 
would  be  stronger,  as  any  furtlrer  action  would  affect  the 
interests  of  lads  and  young  men  injuriously,  and  I  think 
this  is  very  evident,  as  should  this  restriction  be  applied 
to  tirem,  they  are  at  once  deprived  of  a  business  which 
affords  good  openings  for  diligent  young  fellows. 

The  effects  on  employers  will,  as  I  before  said,  be  to  com- 
pel them  to  employ  men  who  are  not  hindered  from  work- 
ing when  they  please ;  this  will  cost  the  manufacturer  at 
least  5s.  per  head  per  week  more,  and  will  injure  him  still 
more  in  destroying  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his 
skilled  workmen.  At  this  time  in  the  mill  under  my 
charge  there  are  17  lads  who  would  be  affected  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  were  the  1874  Act  extended  to 
paper  mills.  I  need  hardly  add  that  any  enactment, 
decreasing  both  the  age  of  the  employed  and  their  hours 
of  labour,  enhances  the  cost  of  production,  and  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  more  especially 
when  no  reasonable  grounds  (I  refer  to  the  paper  trade) 
have  ever  been  brought  forward  that  it  should  be  so  applied. 
This  equally  apphes  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  Factory  Acts 
as  they  bear  on  our  trade,  as  no  trustworthy  evidence  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of  was  adduced  as  a  reason  for  applying 
them  to  this  special  trade.  On  which  their  influence  has 
been  injurious  in  our  competition  with  foreign  mills,  the 
tendency  of  the  Acts  being  to  make  labour  scarcer,  dearer. 


and  less  available.  Scarcer,  because  they  deprive  us  of  a 
labour,  wliich  labour  was  equal  to  what  was  required  of  it ; 
dearer  because  we  have  to  make  lads  do  the  work  women 
or  children  could  easily  perform,  and  which,  I  suppose,  will 
eventually  fall  to  be  done  by  men  should  these  lads  be 
prevented  working  by  night ;  less  available,  because  men  or 
lads  do  work  suitable  for  women  and  children,  and  because 
where  (as  in  my  own  case)  Factory  Acts'  hands  are  scarce 
we  cannot  get  the  same  work  from  those  of  our  people 
whom  the  Acts  do  not  affect. 

This  1874  Act  also  does  away  with  time  lost  from  any 
cause,  which  even  to  a  non-practical  person  must  evidently 
be  a  loss  to  any  trade,  and  how  much  more  so  to  the  paper 
trade,  who  are  not  only  dependent  in  most  cases  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  water  power,  but  are  also  necessitated 
to  have  the  purest  water  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
whicli  a  shower  of  rain  may  interfere  with  at  any  time. 
Besides,  there  are  the  constant  break  downs  of  machinery 
in  the  paper  trade,  which  one  does  not  hear  of  to  the  same 
extent  in  other  manufactures,  arising  from  the  difference 
of  the  proportionate  power  employed  and  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  it  does  appear  hard  for  both  masters 
and  workers  that  Government  should  interfere  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  say  you 
must  not  work  over  hours.  Overtime,  or  extended  hours 
of  labour,  I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  (and  I  believe  this  is 
the  opinion  of  the  trade),  but  there  are  times  when  these 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  carry  on  business  at 
all.  A  greater  hardship  to  the  masters  and  workers  is  that 
they  cannot  work  when  it  suits  the  work.  Many  is  the 
occasion  when  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  all  con- 
cerned if,  for  instance,  women  employed  m  one  or  other 
de];artments  could  come  an  hour  or  two  earlier  in  the 
morning,  leaving  proportionately  sooner,  or  coming  later 
in  the  morning,  leave  later  in  the  evening.  This  the  hard 
and  fast  line  of  the  Factory  Act  prevents,  obstructing 
business  and  not  doing  a  shadow  of  good. 

I  think  10  hours  is  a  fair  day's  work,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  two  parties  most  interested  to 
fix  when  these  hours  will  best  suit  the  work  required  to  be 
done,  and  a  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  regard 
to  overtime,  no  more  of  it  will  be  worked,  I  am  certain, 
than  cannot  be  avoided,  as  it  is  profitable  to  neither  master 
nor  workman ,  at  least  such  is  my  experience.  It  is  not  so 
mucli  the  hours  of  work  which  affects  workers  as  badly 
ventilated  workrooms,  badly  cooked  food,  uncomfortable 
homes,  and  intemperate  habits.  If  any  Government  can 
find  a  cure  for  these  evils  they  will  be  nearer  the  result 
they  desire  than  by  any  extension  of,  or  indeed  by.  Factory 
Acts  as  existing  at  all. 

The  paper  manufacture  is  very  different  from  the  larger 
trades  under  the  Factory  Acts.  The  former  is  almost  in- 
variably found  in  the  country  and  in  healthy  districts,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  pure  water.  From  the  necessity  of  the 
trade  Ijeing  obliged  to  work  night  and  day  to  meet  the 
competition  of  our  foreign  opponents,  wlio  have  cheap 
labour,  with  fewer  restrictions  and  larger  water  powers.  As 
a  trade  we  must  have  a  steady  and  trustworthy  class  of 
workmen,  and  that  such  exists,  the  number  of  years  work- 
men remain  in  a  mill  proves, — as  it  is  no  very  uncommon 
thing  to  find  men  who  have  been  10,  20,  or  even  30  years 
in  one  situation.  Tlie  feeling  existing  between  employers 
and  employed  has  been  always  good,  and  the  trade  has  not 
been  disgraced  by  the  strikes  whicli  have  been  too  common 
in  trade  under  Government  supervision.  In  dull  trade, 
makers  as  a  rule  keep  on  all  their  men  at  their  usual  wage, 
thus  enabling  them  to  support  their  families  and  prevent- 
ing distress.  This  is  perhaps  so  far  a  selfish  system,  but 
it  is  done  as  being  cheaper  to  Iceep  a  good  workman  than  to 
teach  or  seek  one,  as  well  as  from  the  good  feeling  to  those 
we  employ. 

The  work  throughout  the  mills  is  generally  light,  and 
that  for  women,  lads,  and  children  particularly  so,  and  has 
I  believe  more  variety  than  in  many  other  trades  in  which 
the  employment  is  sedentary,  and  much  more  undivided 
attention  is  required.  I  mention  these  facts,  and  might 
add  more,  to  sliow  that  if  a  trade  works  well  within  itself, 
and  that  its  operations  are  deficient  neither  in  health  nor 
intelligence,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  extraneous  inter- 
ference, more  especially  when  unasked  and  unneeded,  must 
be  injurious. 

The  curtailing  of  the  hours  on  the  Saturday  to  enable 
us  to  carry  out  the  Factory  Acts  has  obliged  us  to  reduce 
the  work"  of  tliose  hands  not  under  these  Acts,  thus 
causing  not  only  loss  as  manufacturers  but  a  loss  of  pro- 
ductive power  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  effect  has 
been  in  our  trade  that,  where  distant  from  a  town,  the 
young  lads  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves,  and 
spend  their  time  loafing  about,  when  had  they  been  at 
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work  they  would  have  not  Ijeen  less  happy.  In  a  town  a 
Saturday'half-holiday  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage 
(and  I  think  this  is  still  an  open  question),  but  what  is 
there  to  be  done  on  a  wet  Saturday  in  the  country.  There 
is  generally  nothing  but  the  public-house  to  go  to,  or  if  not 
the  afternoon  must  be  spent  listlessly  at  home. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  statistics  are  in  the  hanris  of 
(iovernment  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  cither  the 
paper  trade  itself,  its  hours,  or  its  i)rocesses,  previous  to  or 
since  the  introduction  of^the  Factory  Acts,  have  in  anyway 
injured  the  health  of  those  employed,  be  they  old  or  young, 
and  from  my  own  experience  never  heard  of  or  saw  a  child 
complain  of  overwork  in  any  way;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
singular  that,  as  a  trade,  we  should  be  surprised  at  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  us,  and  the  apparent  desire  to  add 
more  to  an  already  bmxiensome  red-tapeism.  In  fine,  I 
consider  the  Factory  Acts,  as  a  whole,  are  so  unnecessarily 
restrictive  as  to  cause  great  loss,  not  only  to  individuals  but 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  country  ;  and  also  that  they 
artificially  raise  the  cost  of  manufacture,  injuring  the  home 
for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producer.  I  think  that  all 
the  present  aims  of  the  Acts,  and  better  results,  could  be 
attained  by  more  liberal  measures,  which  would  neither 
hamper  trade  nor  irritate  those  whom  they  alfect.  For 
this  purpose  a  simple  educational  test,  a  medical  examina- 
tion, and  government  supervision  is  what  is  wanted. 

When  young  persons  reach  the  age  of  women,  they  may 
be  safely  left  to  look  after  their  ])ecuniary  interests ;  at  the 
same  time  (while  I  deny  the  right  of  any  one  but  the 
parties  concerned  fixing  the  hours  to  be  wrought)  Govern- 
ment might  restrict  the  hours  of  work  to  10,  leaving  the 
masters  and  operatives  to  arrange  these  for  their  mutual 
interests  regarding  children.  A  simple  enactment  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  must  employ  any  child,  unless  they 
bring  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  person  appointed  in  each 
district,  that  they  are  educated  to  the  standard  required  hy 
Government,  and  unless  they  are  certified  by  the  surgeon  as 
fit  for  work.  If  these  two  points  are  clear  with  regard  to 
any  child,  I  do  not  think  so  many  pages  of  restrictive 
measures  are  required  regarding  age,  &c. 

Ten  hours,  subject  to  the  same  proviso  as  in  the  case  of 
women,  might  be  the  limit  of  work. 

Government  supervision  should  include  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  inspector  to  insist  on  workrooms  Ijeing  pi-operly 
ventilated  ;  to  see  that  machinery  is  securely  fenced ;  to 
hear  any  complaints  of  workers  as  regards  overwork ;  to 
grant  permission  to  work  overtime,  good  cause  Ijeing 
shown ;  to  prosecute  parents  or  employers  by  common  law 
in  the  event  of  children  being  illtreated  or  overworked  ; 
and  to  examine  the  certificates  of  education,  health,  &c. 

Probably  an  increase  of  the  stafp  of  inspectors  in  large 
districts  might  be  needful,  but,  better  in  the  interests  of 
trade,  that  there  should  be  more  supervision  and  less  weari- 
some restrictions  on  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

The  effect  of  some  such  measure  would  be  to  secure  the 
the  aid  of  all  parents  in  having  their  children  educated, 
which  anyone  in  a  school  board  knows  is  not  now  the  case, 
and  the  certificates  of  a  medical  man  would  ensure  the 
child's  health  being  considered. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  the  question  is  often  raised  with 
regard  to  night  work  in  paper  mills.  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary,  as  these  are  patent  to  every 
one  knowing  the  trade,  but  I  say  most  emphatically  that 
did  government  ever  interfere  with  this  the  effect  would  l)e 
to  ruin  the  trade  and  drive  it  out  of  the  country.  Of  this 
there  is  not  a  doubt. 

1st  Oct.  1875.  Alex.  Annandale. 


(81.)    See  Evidence,  Q.  9783. 

Stockport  School  Board. 

Special  Report  upon  the  Half-timers  in  the  Borough  of 
Stockport,  September  25th,  1875. 

This  report,  requested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in- 
quiring into  the  various  Factory,  &c.  Acts  at  their  sitting 
in  Manchester,  has  been  compiled  from  special  schedules 
issued  to  the  schools  of  the  borough,  and  thanks  are  due 
to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  those  schools  for  the 
trouble  and  labour  they  must  necessarily  have  incurred  in 
abstracting  the  information  fi'om  their  school  registers. 

This  report  was  chiefly  intended  to  .shew  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  half-timers,  considered  with  regard  to  their 
age ;  and  the  information  is  the  more  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  such  has  been 
obtained. 
1. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  the  borougli  of  Stockport, 
reported  by  the  Education  Department  as  giving  efficient 
education,  is  18,  17  of  which  are  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, and  one  only  uninspected.  Each  of  these  schools  is 
attended  by  half-tmiers.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  every 
public  elementary  school  in  this  borough  is  open  to  half- 
timers,  a  fact  which  demonstrates  the  general  liberal  siiirit 
ot  the  managers. 

The  number  of  half-tuners,  divided  into  the  various  Acts 
are  as  under  : — 


Table  No.  1. 


Boy.s. 

Girls. 

Tot^l. 

Factory  Acts  (textile)  - 

1,18G 

1,113 

2,299 

Tobacco           .          _          _  _ 

42 

34 

76 

Hatworks         -          .          .  . 

68 

179 

247 

Work.shops  Acts 

73 

22 

95 

Allowed  by  Board 

16 

36 

52 

Total  - 

1,385 

1,384 

2,769 

The  total  number  in  Septemlier  L'.'^th,  1874,  was  2,85G, 
showing  a  decrease  of  87,  due  probably  to  the  raising  of 
the  age  for  half-timers  commencing  work  from  eight  to 
nine  years. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  number  of  children 
attending  Government  inspected  schools,  also  those  attend- 
ing non-inspected  schools.  The  number  attending  Go- 
vernment inspected  schools  is  required  for  the  ensuing 
comjiarisons. 

Table  No.  2. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

No.  of  lialf-tiniers  attending  inspected 
schools         .          -          -  . 

No.  of  half-timers  attending  uninspected 
schools         -           -           -  . 

1,244 
141 

1,221 
161 

2,465 
304 

Total  - 

1,385 

1,384 

2,769 

Of  the  half-timers  attending  Government  inspected 
scliools,  the  following  only  were  eligible  for  examination, 
i.e.,  had  attended  the  required  150  half  days  at  any 
individual  school. 


Table  No.  3. 


Boys 
Girls 

788 
704 

or  63  "3  per  cent, 
or  57-7 

Total  - 

1,492 

or  60-5  per  cent. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  children  who 
are  eligible  will  be  presented  for  examination  before  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  schools.  It  will  therefore  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  number  so  presented  and  examined. 
It  is  as  under  : — 


Table  No.  4. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

No.  of  half-timers  presented  for  exami- 
nation          _          .          .  - 
Per-centages     .          -          .  - 

706 
56-8 

624 
51-1 

1,330 
53-9 

The  following  table  will  show  the  above  jiarticulars  with 
their  per-centages  in  a  clearer  form : — 

Table  No.  5. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

No.  of  half-timers  attending  inspected 
schools         .          -          .  - 

No.  of  half-timers  eligible  for  examina- 
tion  -          -          ■           -  - 

Per-centage      -          -          -  - 

No.  of  half-timers  presented  for  exami- 
nation .... 

Per-centage      .          -          -  - 

1,244 

788 

63-3 

706 
56-8 

1,221 

704 

57-7 

024 
51-1 

2,492 

1,492 

60-5 

1,330 
53-9 

z 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


rhe  follwoing  table  will  shew  the  number,  age,  sex,  and 
standards  of  education  of  the  children  who  were  presented 

Table  No.  6 


to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  at  the  last  examination  of  the 
various  schools : — 


Standard  1. 


Boys-I  Girls.  Total. 


Under  8 
Aged  8 

„  9 
„  10 

„  11 
„  12 
„  13 
and  over 


190 


18 
55 
59 
32 
15 


184 


3 
41 
107 
118 
64 
36 


374 


Standard  2. 

Standard  3. 

Standard  4. 

Standard  5. 

Standard  6. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Tot. 

Boys.|Girl8 

Tot. 

Boys. 

Girls|  Tot. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

4 

12 

3 

3 

31 

25 

56 

37 

38 

75 

14 

29 

43 

4 

2 

6 

107 

124 

231 

67 

55 

122 

45 

35 

80 

15 

20 

35 

3 

3 

6 

189 

172 

361 

53 

42 

95 

50 

40 

90 

22 

25 

47 

11 

16 

27 

1 

1 

168 

156 

324 

41 

35 

76 

46 

38 

84 

38 

23 

61 

17 

10 

27 

2 

2 

4 

165 

122 

287 

11 

6 

17 

17 

5 

22 

9 

5 

14 

6 

4 

10 

45 

23 

68 

217 

179 

396 

172 

150 

322 

88 

75 

163 

37 

33 

70 

2 

3 

5 

706 

625 

1330 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  1,330  children 
presented  for  examination  at  last  inspection  of  the  schools 
in  the  borough — 

Table  No.  7- 


374 

were  in  Standard  1 

or  28 

•  1  per  cent. 

396 

„          „  2 

or  29 

7  )) 

322 

or  24 

2 

163 

or  12- 

25 

70 

„           „  5 

or  5 

26 

5 

6 

or 

37  „ 

That  is,  82-1  per  cent,  were  presented  in  Standard  3  and 
under,  &c.  Thoroughly  shewing  that  the  3rd  Standard  is 
at  the  present  time  sufficiently  high  for  exemption  from 
schooling  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

Considering  these  figures  from  the  age  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  found  that  of  1,330  half-timers  there  were — 

Table  No.  8. 


Aged  under  8  years 
„    S  years 
„    9  „ 


10 
11 

12 
13 


and  over 


Total 


Other  interesting  deductions  ir.ay  be  drawn  from  this 
table..   For  instance — 

Out  of  374  children  presented  in  Standard  1,  105,  or 
28' 1  per  cent.,  were  aged  11  years  and  xipwards,  &c.,  &c. 

Again,  out  of  324  children,  aged  11  years,  249,  or  76'9 
per  cent.,  were  presented  in  Standard  3  and  under. 

Out  of  the  287  cluldren,  aged  12  years,  196,  or  68-3  per 
cent.,  were  in  Standard  3  and  under ;  and 

Out  of  the  68  children,  aged  13  years  and  over,  44,  or 
64'7  per  cent.,  were  in  Standard  3  and  under,  &c.,  &c. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  children  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  double  system  of  compulsory  education,  viz., 
those  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  byelaws  of  the  school 
board,  it  may  be  asked  if  these  results  are  satisfactory. 

As  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  the  borough  had  not  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  their  children  were  successful 
in  the  examinations  by  Her  Majesty' s  Inspector,  the 
following  results  have  been  calculated  from  schools  which 
did  so  know. 


Table  No.  9. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

No.  of  half-timers  eligible  for  examina- 

tion -          -          ^     ,  . 

371 

307 

678 

No.  of  half-timers  presented  for  e:^ami- 

nation          -          .          ..  _ 

335 

260 

595 

No.  of  half-timers  passed  for  examina- 

tion -          -          -          .  - 

313 

234 

547 

or,  a  per-centage  of  passes  upon  the  number  of  children 
eligible  of  84  boys,  76  girls,  80  total,  and  these  in  the 
best  schools. 

Many  conclusions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
may  be  obtained  fi-om  the  tables  contained  in  this  report; 


but  as  the  special  points  required  by  the  Commissioners 
have  been  fully  considered,  and  as  the  report  has  already 
assumed  larger  dimensions  than  was  at  first  intend'ed  it 
has  been  thought  ad-sasable  to  leave  to  the  Commissioners 
any  further  consideration  from  the  statistics  now  laid 
before  them. 

Robert  Smethurst, 

Clerk  to  the  Board. 


(82.) 

"The  Factory  Act  of  1874  "  in  Stockport. 
There  are  about  100  mills  in  Stockport  district  for 
spinning  and  doubling   cotton  yarns,  and  10  weaving 
factories.     These,  with  one  large  jute  factory,  are  the 
works  to  which  the  Act  applies. 

Hours  of  Work. — The  hours  of  work  adopted  in  all  but 
four  mills  ,are  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  less  30  minutes 
for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  these  hours 
have  been  maintained  without  alteration  since  January  1st. 
They  were  suggested  by  the  "hands,"  the  wish  of  the 
"  masters  "  being  to  begin  at  6.30  a.m.  during  the  winter 
months  and  cease  at^^fi  p.m.  These  latter  hours  of  work 
were  adopted  on  January  1st,  and  continued  up  to 
March  31st  in  four  mills,  all  but  one  being  in  outlying 
districts.  They  are  now  working  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
but  will  revert  to  their  winter  arrangement  on  Oct.  1st. 

Wages. — The  reduction  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  "  day- 
wages  "  hands,  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  length  of  the 
working  day,  has  been  very  general,  and  has  been  effected 
without  any  more  serious  results  than  grumbling ;  when 
times  are  good  and  labour  scarce  they  will  go  for,  and 
probably  get,  the  old  59-hour  wage  for  the  56-hour  week. 
The  piece  hands  are  also  generally  making  less  earnings 
under  the  new  Act. 

Short-timers. — There  are  not  less  than  3,000  short-timers 
in  the  Stockport  mills,  fths  of  whom  work  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets. 

Morninr/  and  afternoon  sets. — The  sets  are  changed  every 
Saturday  morning,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Saturday 
regulations  for  children's  work  introduced  by  the  1874  Act. 
The  whole  holiday  every  Saturday  is  very  highly  prized, 
and  the  change  from  morning  to  afternoon  at  school  every 
week,  instead  of  as  before  every  month,  is  very  much 
approved  by  the  school  teachers. 

Alternate  day  sets. — The  remaining  20  per  cent,  of  the 
short-timers  work  on  the  alternate]  day  system,  which  is 
found  to  answer  by  those  masters  who  have  tried  it,  absences 
from  work  being  less  frequent.  In  ordinary  schools  the 
alternate  day  attendance  also  works  well ;  but  there  is  in 
Stockport  a  school  with ''300  pupils,  where  all  are  half-timers, 
and  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  for  morning 
and  afternoon  sets,  the  morning  lesson  being  repeated  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  this  school  the  presence  of  the 
"  alternate  day  "  children  has  caused  a  difficulty. 

Age  of  short  timers. — The  introduction  of  nine  as  the 
minimum  at  which  a  child  shall  work  has  caused  no  in- 
convenience, but  its  full  efiect  has  not  yet  been  felt,  for  a 
great  number  of  children  between  eight  and  nine  passed 
the  doctor  in  December  last,  and  are  still  working  (though 
less  than  nine)  under  the  temporary  modification. 

Cow^petition  of  other  less  restricted  industries. — Next  year, 
and  still  more  in  1877,  when  the  minimum  age  will  be  10 
absolutely,  I  think  a  great  scarcity  of  short-timers  will 
arise  and  press  most  hardly  on  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Stockport.  The  felt  hat  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
here,  employs  a  large  number  of  children,  chiefly  girls  em- 
ployed in  "  lashing,"  an  easy  kind  of  needlework ;  and  in 
these  works,  eight  being  the  legal  age  to  begin  work,  all 
parents  wishing  to  send  their  children  to  earn  under  10' 
years  will  send  them  either  to  the  felt  hat  works  or  the 
tobacco  factories  (one  of  which  has  now  50  half-timers),  or 
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in  tlie  summer  to  brickfields,  and  thus  the  supply  of  10 
year  old  children,  who  are  not  disqualified  for  cotton 
mills  by  having  learnt  another  trade,  will  be  much  cur- 
tailed. 

Ac/e  of  young  persons. — The  introduction  of  the  educa- 
tional test  for  full-time  labour  at  13  in  "  textiles,"  which 
takes  effect  next  January,  is  a  still  more  serious  matter  for 
employers  under  the  1874  Act.  Children  of  1.3,  who  cannot 
I)ass  the  required  standard,  %vill  either  leave  the  cotton 
mills,  or  abstain  from  seeking  employment  there,  till  allured 
by  the  temptation  of  full  time  wages  at  the  industries  I 
have  mentioned  above,  and  at  the  calico  printing  and  bleach- 
ing works  which  are  extensive  in  the  district. 

Educational  test  for  young  persons. —  The  Standard  3 
is  recommended  by  the  Stockport  school  board,  who  have 
very  carefully  analysed  the  educational  results  obtained 
under  the  short-time  system  in  Stockport,  and  experience 
must  be  obtained  how  Standard  3  works  before  any  advance 
can  be  recommended. 

Cleaninc/  at  meal  times. — The  system  of  cleaning  during 
meal  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  the  engine 
stops,  still  continues,  but  is  much  diminished  by  several 
convictions  which  I  have  obtained,  and  by  the  half-hour 
set  apart  for  that  inirpose  on  Saturday. 

June  11,  1875.  J.  H.  Bignold. 


(82a.) 

Dear  Sir,  Chester,  June  13th,  1875. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  I  should  have 
touched  upon  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Factory  Act, 
1874,  in  Stockport  district. 

(1.)  As  to  the  "  four  and  a  half  hours'  "  limit.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  make  the  7  to  7  option  a  "  dead  letter." 
If  the  work-day  has  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  (as  is 
unavoidable  under  the  fovu-  and  a  half  hours'  limit)  work  will 
always  begin  at  6  or  6.30  a.m.,  and  close  at  5.30  or  6  p.m. 
The  tendency  of  the  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  is  very  strongly  to  early  work,  and  evenings  for 
recreation ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  five  hours'  work 
without  a  break  were  still  legal,  that  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  employers  and  hands,  at  any  rate  during  the 
winter  months,  the  7  to  7  option  would  have  been  widely 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  time  bill  would  have  been  8  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.  work,  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  dinner,  and  2  p.m.  to 
7  p.m.  work.  The  gain  to  the  masters  by  saving  of  light 
and  of  loss  from  stopping  and  starting  the  engines,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  punctuality  of  the  hands,  v/ould  have  en- 
abled them  to  come  to  an  agreement  without  a  reduction  of 
wages.  The  "  elasticity  "  of  the  Act  is  in  fact  destroyed 
by  the  four  and  a  half  hours'  limit,  and  I  question  if  the 
gain  to  the  operatives  is  at  all  commensurate. 

(2.)  The  whole  holiday  every  alternate  Saturday  has 
caused  some  trouble  in  the  large  mills,  where  the  short- 
timers  are  very  numerous,  in  one  mill  nearly  300.  Satur- 
day is  the  pay  day,  and  though  only  one  set  of  children  is 
reqviired  for  the  work  of  the  factory  on  Saturday  morning, 
yet  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  out  of  the  rooms 
where  some  of  the  processes  are  carried  on,  whilst  they  are 
waiting  to  be  paid,  and,  as  the  parents  are  generally  at 
work,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  benefit  the  children,  or  be 
for  the  public  advantage  if  these  children  were  turned  into 
the  streets.  It  would  be  most  desirable  in  short-time  towns, 
like  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Stockport,  and  others, 
that  the  schools  should  be  open  for  half-timers  only  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Bignold.  , 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  Leamington, 


(83.)  Sec  Evidence,  Q.  19,173. 
School  Board  of  Glasgow. 

Board  Offices,  10,  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow, 
Sir,  .  4th  Sept.  [Oct.],  1875. 

The  attention  of  this  board  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
liort  in  the  "  Glasgow  News  "  of  the  meeting  of  the  Factory 
Commission  in  Edinburgh,  in  v/hich  the  Chairman  states  : 
"  It  beats  us  to  understand  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
"  school  board  (of  Glasgow)  tells  us  thei'ois  a.ccommodation 
"  for  11,000  short  of  the  requirements  ;  while,  on  the  othei' 
"  hand,  the  Board  of  Education  tell  us  they  are  all  at 

school,  with  the  exception  of  1,200."  (For  correct  report 
of  this  qtiestion,  see  reference  above  given.) 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  statistics  given  to 
the  Commission  in  September  last,  and  those  contained  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Scotland.  It  was  stated  to  the  Commission  in  September 
last  that  this  board  had  announced,  as  their  opinion,  that 


they  would  requu-e  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
tor  -:i,UOO  scholars,  and  that  up  to  date,  about  11,000 
scholars  had  yet  to  be  sent  to  school. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  xxvi, 
statLstics  are  given  of  14,17-^  children  actually  dekt  with  bv 
tills  hoard  ;  ann  it  is  the  balance  of  these  (1,266)  that  the 
oiiairman  of  the  Commission  on  Factories  confounds  with 
the  1 1,000  already  mentioned. 
How  are  these  "14,174  made  up? 
5,846  were  sent  to  school  after  the  fii-st  remonstrance 
71 T  ^T"^  ^^^^  *°  school  after  the  second  remonstrance; 
/ U  after  meeting  with  parents ;  and 
47  after  prosecution.    This  accounts  for— 

_V0^ 

There  were  accounted  for  by  removals,  over  age,  half- 
time  &c  3  201.  If  this  be  added  to  the  .9,707  it  makes  a 
total  of  12,908,  or  1 ,266,  less  than  the  total  number  of  14,1 74. 
Ihis  shows  that  of  the  14,174,9,707  have  been  sent  to 
school.  ^,201  have  been  exempted,  and,  as  stated  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  1,266  remain  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
date  ot  the  report.  But  this  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
statement  that  probably  11,000  children  have  yet  to  l)e  sent 
to  school.  For,  assuming  that  22,000  is  the  total  number 
not  at  school,  6,826  of  these  (22,000  - 14,1 74)  had  not  at  the 
date  ot  the  report  been  visited  by  the  school  board,  so 
that  there  falls  to  be  added  the  1,266  who  have  been  visited, 
but  are  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  This  makes  8,092.  In  every 
district  a  large  number  of  the  exemptions  consisted  of  case's 
of  removal,  which  would  become  genuine  cases  of  default 
m  new  districts,  and  of  cases  of  temporary  illness,  which 
would  also  become  cases  of  default. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  less  than  3,000  of  such  cases  all 
over  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  there  is  substantial 
correctness  in  the  figures  stated  by  this  Ijoard,  and  no  con- 
tradiction whatever  between  them  and  the  figures  contained 
in  the  second  report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  have  transmitted  this  letter  to  you  instead  of  the  Fac- 
tory Commissioners,  and  it  vnW  be  for  your  board  to  decide 
whether  the  substance  of  it  should  be  transmitted  to  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  John  Don  Wauchope,  W.  Kennedy. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Scotland,  32,  Queen  Street,  Edinbm-gh. 


(84.) 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Locomotive  Department, 
Dear  Sir,  Inchicore,  Dublin,  October  5th,  1875. 

I  AM  sorry  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  returned 
to  London,  and  that  you  still  wished  to  see  me,  as  I  was 
there  last  v,'eek  and  only  returned  on  the  1st  instant. 

The  system  I  have  adopted  is,  however,  easily  explained. 

I  have  amongst  those  employed  under  me  a  number  of 
boys,  some  of  whom  are  a])prentices  and  some  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  workmen.  From  these 
latter  I  select  machinemen,  firemen,  and  engine  drivers^ 
and  those  who  are  not  suitable  are  generally  dismissed. 
The  apprentices  are  taught  a  trade.  They  are  generally 
sons  of  our  own  workmen.  They  are  ])aid  at  a  fixed  rate, 
rising  2s.  a  year  until  they  have  served  their  time,  vi'hich  is 
generally  five  years.  Ido  not  take  any  boy  as  an  appren- 
tice younger  than  14,  and  I  prefer  that  they  should  go  to 
school  until  they  are  \bh  or  16  years  old.  They  save 
nothing  by  coming  young,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  out  of  their  time  until  they  are  21. 

My  rule  is  that  these  apprentices,  whom  we  undertake 
to  a  certain  extent  to  educate,  must  attend  at  least  45  out 
of  90  evenings  of  the  winter  session  of  tlie  night  school. 
If  they  do  not  attend  the  required  number  I  do  not  raise 
their  wages  until  they  have  made  up  by  extra  attendance 
the  deficiency  of  the  former  session.  A  few  boys  who  are 
known  to  be  better  educated  than  the  average  and  some 
who  live  far  from  a  night  school  are  excused.  Each  boy 
has  2d.  a  week  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  paid  into  the 
funds  of  the  workmen's  reading  rooms,  and  the  committee 
of  the  reading  rooms  pay  the  school  fees.  Any  of  the 
boys,  wlio  are  not  apprentices,  wliowish  to  have  2d.,  a  week 
dcduoted  from  their  wages  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  apprentices.  I  did  no^:  find  this  system  answer  verj 
well,  as  I  got  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  foremen,  who 
encouraged  the  apprentices  to  think  the  rules  would  not 
be  carried  out,  and  indeed  did  what  thej-  could  to  prevent 
them,  by  getting  the  wages  of  boys  who  had  not  attended 
increased  whenever  an  op])ortunity  offered.  About  three 
or  four  years  ago,  having  changed  one  of  my  chief  foremen 
under  whom  the  majority  of  the  apprentices  were  engaged. 
I  proposed,  in  addition  to  punishing  for  non-attendance,  to 
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f'ive  premiums  to  those  who  attended  best.  Premmms  of 
lOs.  were  offered  to  each  of  the  10  boys  who  attended 
best  5s  to  each  of  the  10  who  attended  second  best,  and 
2s.  6^  to  each  of  the  10  who  attended  third  best ;  but  no 
premiums  were  to  be  given  to  anyone  who  had  not 
attended  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  evenings.  At  the  same 
time  premiums  were  offered  of  10s.  to  the  five  best,  6s.  to 
tlie  five  second  best,  and  2s.  &d.  to  the  five  thu-d  best 
answerers  at  the  examination  held  by  the  inspector  of 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  session.  This  was  much  more 
successful. 

The  following  gives  the  result  of  last  year  :— 

Number  of  boys  under  18      -  -  -  /8 

Number  under  18  whose  school  fees  were  de- 

ducted  from  their  wages     -  -  -  57 

Number  o^'er  18  whose  school  fees  were  de- 
ducted from  their  wages     -  -  -  41 
Number  who  attended  school-          -  -  ^"2 
Number  who  did  not  attend  and  lost  their 
school  fees  -          -          -          -  - 
Number  who  attended  over  40  evenings     ^  ^  -  / 1 
Amount  given  in  premiums  I'M.  15s.  Qd.     Those  who 
did  not  attend  were  generally  either  in  the  carriage  de- 
l)artment,  and  therefore  could  not  be  punished  by  me,  or 
they  were  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  and  could 
not  be  punished. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  other  information  I  will  be  most 
hai)py,  or  if  you  "wish  to  see  me,  if  you  let  me  know,  I  will 
go  the  first  time  I  am  in  England. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  G.  Young.  A.  M'Donnell. 


(85.) 

2,  Bolton  Row,  Mayfair,  W. 
Siu,  October  18th,  18/5. 

I  BEG  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  Roj^al  Com- 
)nissioners  on  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  the  en- 
closed notes  on  the  physique  of  the  factory  children,  and 
to  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject 
if  the  Commissioners  should  require  me. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Charles  Roberts. 

(Jommission,  Factory  Acts,  &c., 
32,  Abingdon  St.,  S.W. 

(85a.) 

On  the  Physique  of  Factory  Children. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Bolton,  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  and  published  in  the 
"  Times  "  newspaper.  While  ready  to  admit  to  the  utmost 
the  ill  effects  on  the  constitution  of  children  of  the  substi- 
tution of  tea  or  coffee  for  milk  in  their  diet,  and  the 
degenerating  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  parents,  and 
worse  still,  intemperance  and  the  (use  of  tobacco  by  their 
children,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
very  much  overstated  his  case,  and  his  experience  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  factory  population  is  not  borne  out  by 
my  wider  and  equally  exact  observations.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
the  factory  cliildren. 

In  the  winter  of  1872-.'3  I  was  engaged  with  others  in 
investigating  this  subject,  for  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Bridges' 
and  Mr.  T.  Holmes'  "  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
"  Board  on  the  proposed  changes  in  hours  and  ages  of, 
"  employment  in  textile  factories,"  and  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining,  weighing,  and  measuring  many 
thousands  of  factory  children  in  Rolton  (Dr.  Ferguson's 
town).  Bury,  Rochdale,  and  other  manufacturing  districts, 
and  afterwards  of  coriparing  them  with  children  in  York, 
and  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  north  riding  ;  and  the 
following  notes  taken  at  the  time  will  show  the  results  of 
my  investigations  : — 

The  factory  children  are  fairly  well  developed,  and  are 
remarkably  free  from  constitutional  diseases,  with  the 
exception  of  a  disjiosition  of  flat-foot  and  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints,  they  are  free 
from  deformities. 

In  general  conformation  of  body  the  factory  children  do 
not  compare  favourably  with  the  agricultural.  In  the 
manufacturing  towns  the  children  are  shorter  of  stature, 
have  thick  limbs  and  large  feet  and  hands,  and,  though 
inuscalar  and  in  tolerable  condition  as  to  fat,  they  produce 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  having  bodies  too  old  for 
their  heads  and  ages. 

Flat-foot  and  a  general  disposition  to  knock-knee  is 
very  common  among  the  factory  children  and  increases 
with  their  age ;  while  both  these  deformities  are  rare  i.mong 


agricultural  children,  among  whom,  indeed,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  the  opposite  state  of  bow-leg.  A  few  cases 
of  slight  deformity  of  the  chest  came  under  my  notice,  but 
in  no  instance  did  I  find  a  marked  ricketty  affection  of  the 
long  bones,  or  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 

Scrofula,  like  ricketts,  appears  to  be-equally  rare  among 
the  factory  and  the  agricultural  population.  I  observed  a 
few  cases  of  scars  in  the  neck,  but  these  were  most  pro- 
bably the  sequelcs  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  as  in  most 
instances  not  other  signs  of  scrofula  existed. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  factory  children  the  gums 
were  red  and  spongy,  but  did  not  bleed,  nor  were  there 
any  other  signs  of  scurvy.  It  is  probable  that  this  state  of 
gums  is  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  vegetables  in  the 
dieting  of  the  children.  From  numerous  inquiries  made 
among  the  children  themselves,  I  learned  that  they 
generally  have  meat  and  potatoes  on  three  days  of  the 
week  for  dinner,  and  bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  coffee, 
the  remainder.  The  other  meals  consisted  also  of  bread 
and  butter  and  tea  or  coffee,  and  not  of  oatmeal  and  milk 
porridge  as  formerly. 

The  fdevelopment  and  condition  of  the  teeth  in  the  fac- 
tory children  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  [the  teeth 
were  irregular,  of  a  bad  colour,  and  badly  shaped.  Teeth 
with  contracted  crowns,  serrated  edges,  and  deep  perpen- 
dicular grooves  were  common  ;  others  were  marked  with 
deep  transverse  grooves,  as  if  a  file  had  been  drawn  across 
them,  and  when  caires  existed,  which  was  very  often,  it 
was  generally  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  grooves.  All 
these  imperfections  in  the  teeth  point  to  some  fault  in  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  the  child  during  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  but  were  not  due  to  congenital  syphilis. 

The  jjcrsonal  habits  and  condition  of  tlie  factory  child- 
ren contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  those  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  They  were  dirty  in  both  body  and  clothes  ; 
the  hair  unkempt  and  almost  invariably  swarming  with 
lice;  an  irregular  form  of  prurir/o — almost  the  only  skin 
disease  found  among  them — and  marks  of  scratching  on 
the  chest  and  back  j)ointed  to  the  existence  of  body  lice 
also.  Few  of  the  children  were  free  from  the  marks  of 
liea-bites.  In  all  these  particulars  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement going  from  east  to  west,  Bolton  being  the  worst 
and  Rochdale  the  best. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flat-foot  (which  is  clearly  due 
to  the  standing  position)  and  the  somewhat  stunted  growth 
of  the  children,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  disadvantages  the 
factory  children  labour  under  are  to  be  attributed  to  social 
causes  rather  than  factory  work,  causes  such  as  Dr.  Fer- 
guson so  forcibly  denounces,  and  which  the  Commissioners 
regret  their  inability  to  meddle  with,  and  the  only  remedy 
for  which  would  be  the  prohibition  of  mothers  from  work- 
ing in  factories  and  neglecting  their  homes  and  children. 
My  picture  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the  children  is 
not,  however,  so  dark  and  hopeless  as  Dr.  Fergiison's,  and 
there  is  statistical  evidence  which  supports  my  question. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  weights  of  factory  and 
non-factory  children  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Factory 
Commission  for  1833,  and  in  Bridge's  and  Holmes'  Report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  18/3— an  interval  of 
40  years — shows  a  marked  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
children  of  the  present  day.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
I  add  also  the  weights  of  some  London  charity  school 
children  and  public  and  middle  class  school  boys,  the 
former  probably  being  the  lowest  and  the  latter  the  highest 
types  of  our  English  race  at  their  respective  ages  at  the  ' 
present  time : — 

Average  Weight  in  Pounds. 


• 

Factory 
Commission 
Report,  18.33. 

Holmes'  and 

Bridcce's 
Report;  1873. 

arity 

M 

Akc  last  Birthday. 

Factory 
Children. 

Factory 
Cliildren. 

Non- 
Factory 
Children. 

London  Ch 
Schools. 

u  o 

"2  IB 

■r;  _o 

. 

Public  and 
Class  Schc 

9  years 

10  „ 

11  „ 

12  „ 

51-76 
57-00 
61-81 
65-97 

53-26 
60-28 
58-36 
67-25 

58-56 
61-55 
60-68 
70-57 

61-81 
66-72 
72-32 
76-43 

59-6;i. 
62-53 
66-32 
70-8 

61-60 
67-03 
72-78 
77-26 

61-98 
67-20 
74-19 
78-98 

Number  of  Obser- 
vations. 

160 

114 

1,351 

906 

1,770 

800 

1,210 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  factory  child  of  the 
present  day  of  the  age  of  nine  years  weighs  as  m.uch  as  one 
of  10  did  in  1833,  one  of  10  now  as  much  as  one  of  11 
then,  and  one  of  1 1  now  as  much  as  one  of  12  then ;  and 
a  still  greater  difference  is  observable  in  the  non-factory 
classes.  I  regret  that  the  statistics  do  not  include  the 
higher  ages  of  13  and  14,  referred  to  especially  hy  Dr.  Fer- 
guson ;  but  our  investigations  were  limited  to  children  under 
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12  years  of  age  who  were  employed  as  "half-timers."  The 
numbers  are,  however,  so  i-egvilar  in  their  increase  for  the 
respective  ages  that  they  may  he  relied  on  as  a  proof  of 
the  general  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  factory 
population. 

While  submitting  this  very  decided  evidence  of  the  bene- 
llcial  action  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  past,  I  do  not  wish  to 
nnply  that  no  changes  in  them  are  necessary.    On  the  con- 
trarjr,  the  statistics  there  given  show  that  children  living  in 
towns  under  similar  sanitary  and  social  circumstances,  but 
not  emi)loyed  in  factories,  are  as  far  in  advance  of  the  fac- 
tory children  of  the  present  day  as  the  latter  are  in  advance 
of  the  factory  children  of  \83'A.    In  other  words,  as  the 
present  factory  children  are  40  years  in  advance  of  those  of 
1833,  so  the  non-factory  children  are  40  years  in  advance  of 
them ;  the  factory  children  being  one  year  heavier,  the  non- 
factory  children  two  years  heavier  than  the  factory  children 
of  1833.     I  submit  below  another  table  of  the  factory  and 
non-factory  children  and  of  agricultural  children  and  pub- 
lic school  boys,  which  shows  the  inferiority  of  the  factory 
children  in  height  as  well  as  weight,  but  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  chest  girth.   It  will  also  be  observed  that  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  the  factory  child,  which  is  only  beginning  to 
work  and  has  not  been  injured  by  it,  is  as  tall  and  heavy  as 
the  agricultural  child,  but  year  by  year  deteriorates,  till  at 
the  age  of  12  years  he  is  nearly  twci  inches  shorter  and 
nearly  seven  pounds  lighter.     The  statistics  of  flat-foot 
show  the  deteriorating  effects  of  factory  work  on  children 
in  a  still  more  marked  manner,  thus  among  agricultural 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  12  years,  71'1  cases 
per  1,000  of  flat-foot  occurred,  while  in  the  factory  children 
of  corresponding  ages  79'()  cases  ])er  1,000  were  observed. 
The  rate  of  its  increase  from  year  to  year  is  most  remark- 
able; thus  of  the  town  factory  children, — 

Of  the  age  of  8  years    15"  1  per  thousand  were  affected. 
9    „  45-6 

10  .,  .51-2 

11  „  104-2 

12  „  132-4 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  the  rate  16'1  per  1,000  is  below 
the  general  rate  of  the  agricultural  children  ;  a  year  later, 
however,  the  factory  work  has  increased  the  jiumber  of  cases 
threefold  !  No  similar  rate  of  increase  occurred  among  the 
agricultural  children,  the  slight  amount  found  among  them 
being  irres])ective  of  age. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  only,  I  am  of  opinion 
that— 

A  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should  not  be  allowed 

to  work  in  a  factory  or  workshop  ; 
From  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  14  they  might  be  allowed 
to  work  half-time  at  occupations  which  do   not  re- 
quire much  physical  strength,  or  a  constrained  position 
of  either  standing,  walking,  or  sitting; 
From  the  age  of  14  to  18  they  might  be  allowed  to  work 
three-quarters  time,  and  after  that  age  full  time  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops. 
(These  rules  should  apply  equallj  to  both  sexes.) 
Mothers  should  be  j)rohibited  from  work  altogether  for 
si.\  weeks  after  their  confinements,  and  should  only  be 
allowed  to  work  half-time  during  the  ])eriod  of  nursing, 
which  might  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  six  months  after 
confinement.    This  might  help  to  check  the  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality  which  exists  among  the  factory  population 
(and  might  also  hope  to  check  illegitimacy),  and  it  would 
give  more  time  for  the  women  to  attend  to  their  domestic 
duties,  which  are  so  shamefully  neglected  bj  the  factory 
operatives. 

Table  showing  the  Weights  of  Factory  and  Non- 
Factory  Children  in  the  Year  1833,  and  the 
Height.s,  Weight.s,  and  Chest  Girths  of  Fac- 
tory and  Non-Factory  Childrei"?  and  of  Piibi.ic 
School  Boys  in  18/3. 


Condition  find  OccuiMition. 


Towns  (Manchester  and  Stofk]iort)  : — 
Factory  children,  183S  (Report  Factory 

Commission,  S.  Stanway). 
Non-factory  childvcn,  1SS3  (Report 

Fa.ctory  Commission,  S.  Stanway). 

Town  factory  children,  1873,  cotton 

and  woollen  factories. 
8uliurban  l';icl(iry  oliildren, is? ;i, cotton 

ami  woiilli  ii  factiiries. 
Town  7ion-l'actory  children,  1873 
Agricultural    non-factory  children, 

1873. 

Public  school  boys,  1873- 


K  S 


Is 


No  returns. 


I(i2 

l(i-90 

C4-03 

22 -.52 

135 

47-13 

5fi-00 

110 
133 

4(!-R8 

46 -in 

■57-10 
54-53 

2g-28 
22-08 

If! 

47T,C 

56 -40 

shewing  the  Weight  of  Factory 
  Factory  Children,  &c.  coni. 


Condition  and  Occupatii 


Town  factory  oliildren,  1833  . 
•■     "on-faetory  cinldren,  1833 


Tow)i  factory  children,  1873  - 
ouburbau 

ToMTa  non-factor.V  children,  1873 

187™  "  "on-factory'  cbildrc 
Public  school  boys,  1873 


Town  factory  children,  1S33  - 
"     I'on-lactory  children,  183.", 

Town  factory  children,  1S73  '~ 
.Suburl.aii  tnctory  chihh-i-n,  1873 
lowii  iioii-fart„i-y  cliildren,  1873 

1873  """-'■''■t°'y  Oliildren, 

Pnlilic  school  boys,  1873 


Town  factory  children,  1873  - 
iowii  non-factory  children,  1833 


Town  factory  children,  1833  - 
^uburban  factory  children,  1873 
lown  non-factory  children,  187:! 

m-j  "'^"-f'i«tory  children, 

Public  school'boys,  1873 

Town  factory  children,  W33  ^.  7 
lown  wni-factory  children,  1833 

Town  factory  children,  1873  - 
Siilnirban  factory  children,  1873 
iowu  non-factory  children,  1873 
A??ricnltural    non-factory  children 

Public  school  boys 


10 


48-  46 

49-  22 

48 -  92 

49-  43 

51-13 


50-21 
.50-22 
50-77 
.51-33 

53-Ot 


51 -  56 

52-  17 
52 '60 
52-94 

54-54 


.53-36 
53-36 
.53-95 
.55-19 

56-65 


51-76 
53-26 


58-56 

60-  77 

61-  81 
61-60 

61-98 


m  at 


23-00 


'23-04 
22-79 


57-00 
60-28 


01-55 
64-45 

66-  72 

67-  03 

67-20 

61-84 
58-36 


66-08 
69-05 
72 -.32 
72-78 

74-19 


05-97 
07-25 


70 -.57 
73-64 
7(!-43 

77- 26 

78-  98 


23-43 


23-48 
•-'3-41 


'23-78 


24-01 
24-14 


24-52 


24-,34 
'24 -.50 


2,  Bolton  Row,  May  Fair, 
Octol)er  14th,  1875. 


NoTE.-I  think  the  schools  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts should  he  placed  under  the  factory  inspectors  or  .should 
be  under  specia  medical  ins],ectors.  as  the  attendance  of 
the  factory  children  is  compulsory.  From  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  the  chddren  are  often  placed  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  m  the  factories  than  in  the  schools.  Many 
ot  the  schools  I  visited  were  crowded  to  e.xcess,  and  in  some 
instances  the  children  were  massed  two  or  three  deep 
in  classes  forming  almost  solid  squares.  There  was  no 
adequate  lavatory  accommodation.  The  ventilation  was 
bad  m  many  instances,  or  seemed  bad  from  the  stink  of  the 
children  s  dirty  clothes,  and  during  the  cold  weather  the 
rooms  were  imjierfectly  warmed.  The  waterclosets  were  in 
many  instances  filthy  and  insufficient,  and  in  some  instances 
I  was  told  they  were  common  to  both  sexes.  Many  of  the 
schools  were  well  constructed  and  in  a  proper  sanitary 
state. 

Charles  Roberts, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  &c..  &c. 

(86.) 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  my  evidence.  I  was  ex- 
amined .somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  my  answers  were  not 
at  the  time  printed  for  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Chair- 
man said  he  would  examine  me  again  when  he  came  into 
my  district,  but  the  only  day  the  Commission  sat  at  West 
Bromwich  the  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  other  people. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  recommend  the 
reduction  of  the  age  in  iron  mills  fi-om  13  to  12.  I  do  so 
after  long  and  careful  study,  because — 

I.  Owing  to  the  night  turn  boys  under  13  cannot  lie  em- 
ployed at  all  in  iron  mills.  It'follows,  therefore,  that,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  other  factories,  boys  are  debarred 
altogether  from  work  till  they  are  13.  This'  I  beg  to  assert 
is  injurious  in  every  respect'.  Injurious  to  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  injurious  to  the  country  in  general. 

II.  What  are  boys  to  do  if  they  are  not  at  work  ?  They 
steal  coal  and  get  imprisoned, ;  they  will  not  work  at  ail 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  13.  In  the  expressi^-e  language 
of  the  Black  Country,  they  are  nothing  but  "  Rodneys." 

III.  The  present  generation  of  the  working  classes  particu- 
larly dislikes  to  work  at  ail.  This  is  csjiecially  the  case  in 
iron  mills  owing  to  night  work.  Boys  who  do'not  work  in 
iron  mills  till  they  are  l.'i  will  never,  if  they  can  pos.'jibly 
help  it,  work  there  at  all.  This  difficulty  will  be  increased 
if  the  age  is  raised  to  14,  unless  a  boy']»sses  a  standard. 
Many  boys  will  never  jjass  any  standard,  and  if  there  is  ta 
be  any  regulation  in  this  respect  I  strongly  urge  that  it 
should  lie  a  certain  number  of  school  attendances,  and  not 
a  certain  standard.    In  fact  I  believe  that  the  limit  of  age 
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at  13  is  at  present  constantly  infringed  in  many  districts 
or  many  works  would  stop  altogether,  and  I  may  almost 
ssert  that  the  slightest  additional  restriction  will  very 
ly  kill  the  iron  trade,  if  really  and  effectually  carried 

^The  answers  to  the  above  will  probably  be— 
I  It  is  bad  for  the  health  of  boys  to  work  at  night  too 
young.    I  have  already  shown  that  when  at  work  they  get 

better  food.  .  .1,1, 

II.  School  boards  will  be  appointed  to  see  that  boys 
attend  school  instead  of  stealing  coal,  &c.        ^  ,    ^  ^  ... 

On  this  head  I  could  enlarge  to  any  amount,  but  1  will 
try  to  give  briefly  a  few  particulars : — 

1  Many  places  have  no  school  boards,  nor  can  they  at 
present  be  compelled  to  elect  any,  for  they  have  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Oldbury,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  this  position  ;  yet  the  population  there  is,  if 
possible,  more  lawless  than  that  of  the  Lye.  They  may 
not  be  quite  so  uncouth,  but  they  are  probably  more  deter- 
mined to  set  all  law  at  defiance.  It  was  the  violence  and 
lawlessness  of  the  Oldbury  people  that  compelled  the 
Government  to  take  the  duty  off  bricks  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

2.  If  forced  to  elect  boards,  the  latter  cannot  be  made  to 
put  the  compulsory  clauses  in  motion. 

.3.  The  moment  boards  are  elected,  the  members  fight 
about  the  rehgious  question,  and  do  nothing  at  all  till  they 
have  built  board  schools,  which  probably  are  not  necessary. 
The  Tipton  board  was  in  existence  three  years  before  a 
single  child  was  compelled  to  go  to  school.  The  Harborne 
board  has  been  in  e.Kisteiice  two  years  without  using 
compulsion. 

4.  Even  when,  in  what  is  called  working  order,  the  boards 
do  not  make  all  the  children  attend  school,  or  keep  them  out 
of  the  factories  at  night.  The  West  Bromwich  board  is 
reported  by  the  school  inspectors  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  children  work  at  night  there.  The  Tipton 
visiting  ofiicer  keeps  a  bootmaker's  shop,  \vith  a  v/orkshop 
behind,  and  cannot  devote  all  his  time  to  visiting. 

5.  All  cases  have  to  be  reported  to  a  committee  of  the 
board  before  prosecution  ;  this  committee  may  meet  nomi- 
nally once  a  fortnight ;  often  the  members  are  absent,  and 
a  child  works  six  or  eight  weeks  after  being  reported,  v.'ork- 
ing  perhaps  7s.  to  lOs.  a  week ;  the  parents  do  not  thus 
care  for  the  fine. 

6.  The  Walsall  visiting  officer  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  does  not  care  what  happens  provided  that  he  can 
only  damage  the  church  schools.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
truth  of  this,  but  I  can  say  this  much,  none  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  denominational  schools  in  that  place  will  report 
the  absence  of  children  to  the  board  for  fear  the  children 
will  be  taken  from  them  and  sent  to  board  schools.  Any- 
one taking  a  walk  through  Walsall  can  see  for  himself 
dozens  of  children  playing  in  the  streets  who  ought  to  be 
at  school. 

7.  There  are  school  boards  in  both  Birmingham  and 
Smethwick.  I  have  works  in  the  latter  place  just  on  the 
boundary  of  the  two,  and  boys  come  from  both.  I  have 
lately  caught  a  dozen  children  in  these  works  not  attending 
school,  and  for  every  one  I  catch  probably  three  escape. 
One  day  last  week  I  waited  outside  a  large  iron  mill  at 
West  Bromwioh  ;  it  is  little  use  my  going  inside  ;  and  I 
caught  a  boy  of  11  coming  out.  He  had  been  at  work 
nifirht  and  day  turns  for  six  months.  Half  a  dozen  others 
coming  out  caught  sight  of  me,  and  at  once  bolted  across 
a  field.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  say  to  the  Commissioners 
"  Put  not  your  faith  in  school  boards." 

What  I  have  stated  will  prove  that  even  existing  regula- 
tions are  not  observed.  Though  the  Black  Country 
population  may  be  rougher  than  in_pthei'  places,  still  I  fear 
the  law  is  more  or  less  evaded  everywhere.  As  to  assis- 
tance, I  still  think  that  of  the  police  would  be  best.  If  I 
had  an  assistant  he  would  soon  be  known,  but  had  I  the 
power  to  say  to  a  policeman,  "  I  knov/  that  such  and  such 
"  a  ghl  is  working  in  such  and  such  a  brickyard,"  and 
had  I  the  power  to  compel  him  to  go  and  see  her  at  work, 
I  could  do  more  good  than  with  many  assistants.  The 
factory  inspectors  ought  to  have  more  power  over  the 
police. 

I  beg  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  solution  of  the  briekmaking  question.  I  think 
I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  Commissioners  will  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  fire  and 
other  briekmaking — this  leaves  ornamental  work.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  Comtnissioners  should  fii-st  of  all 
decide  what  constitutes  ornamental  work,  and  in  the  next 
place  lay  down  a  law  that  no  man  clauning  a  privilege  on 
the  score  of  ornamental  work  shall  make  any  other  kind 
of  bricks  and  tiles  on  the  same  or  immediately  adjoining 
premises.    This  will  prevent  small  girls  working  at  "irick- 


making,  u.nder  colour  of  making  ornamental  tiles.  One 
man  in  Oldbury  has  begun  to  wheel  clay  instead  of  having 
it  carried  by  girls.  He  says  it  saves  him  money,  and  this, 
I  believe,  will  prove  to  be  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

One  of  the  Commissioners,  glancing  at  my  written 
answers,  after  I  had  been  verbally  examined,  said  to  me, 
"  You  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  half-hour's 
"  grace  in  foundries  altogether  ?    I  thought  it  was  essen- 

tial  ?  " 

To  this  I  think  I  may  unhesitatingly  answer,  yes,  I  have, 
by  putting  every  obstacle  in  the  way  and  by  compelling  a 
register  of  such  overwork  to  be  kept,  completely  knocked 
this  half-hour  on  the  head  in  my  district,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  totally  unnecessary.  I  should  make  the  same  answer 
to  the  overtime  of  females  in  warehouses.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that,  instead  of  any  finical  arrangements,  such  as  are  in  the 
Act  of  1874,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  every  possible 
modification  of  the  existing  Acts. 

I  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  as  to  meal  hours  : — "  Where  in  any 
"  factory  the  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  and  the  females 
"  never  begin  work  till  8,  they  need  not  have  a  'break- 
"  fast  half-hour,  but  may  work  during  the  time  the  men 
"  and  boys  are  at  breakfast."  The  effect  of  this  would 
probably  be  that  the  hours  of  labour  for  females  would 
generally  be  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 

A  great  point  was  made  at  Birmingham  by  some  tube 
makers  about  working  boys  overtime  when  the  weather  is 
hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  beg  to  point  out  that  tube  making  is  not  hotter  than 
iron  making,  and  that  if  a  tube  maker  worked  two  hours 
over  at  night  there  is  no  possible  means  of  proving  that  he 
stopped  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  One  firm 
in  this  trade  also  applied  for  leave  to  work  boys  at  night. 
This  fii'm  is  in  my  district,  and  as  I  have  gone  fully  into 
this  question  with  the  managers  in  past  years,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  no  such  privilege  will  be  granted. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  must  add  that  I  do  not 
altogether  join  in  the  cry  against  the  certifying  surgeons ; 
and  I  think,  if  the  Commissioners  look  back  over  the 
evidence,  they  wiU  see  (I  believe)  that  not  a  single  firm  or 
person  from  my  district  made  any  complaint  on  this  score. 
I  fear  the  system  has  been  shockingly  mismanaged,  that 
persons  have  often  been  appointed  who  were  totally  unfit, 
and  that  there  are  are  some  now  who  ought  to  be  igno- 
miniously  dismissed,  but  all  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  for  their  total  abolition.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
satisfactory  substitute  except  that  each  occupier  should  be 
compelled  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  birth. 

Considerable  stir  was  made  about  Good  Friday.  I  can- 
not see  that  this  is  any  hardship  to  any  one,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  iron  mills,  but  at  any  rate  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  it  would  be  no  holiday  to  substitute  Easter 
Monday  for  Good  Friday.  Easter  Monday  is  already  a 
holiday  in  the  Black  Country.  The  abolition  of  holiday 
on  Good  Friday  is  equal  to  taking  away  a  holiday  alto- 
gether. 

G.  J.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

(S7a.)    Transmitted  by  Mr.  Brewer. 
Crown  Chain  and  Anchor  Works, 
Dear  Sir,  Old  Hill,  near  Dudley,  April  27,  1875. 

I  DULY  received  the  paper  containing  the  report  on 
the  chain  trade  in  the  Black  Country,  for  which  accept  my 
thanks. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  report  is  written  entu-ely  one- 
sided, which  is  altogether  unfair,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has 
been  done  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  Walsall  work- 
people. I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  what  more  than 
twice  the  f|uantity  of  chainmakers  in  this  district  possess 
property  of  their  own  to  what  they  do  at  Walsall;  the 
great  difference  in  wages  is  a  mistake,  and  requires  to 
be  explained,  for  instance,  I  pay  for  one  class  of  chain, 
39s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  another  class  of  the  same  size,  24s.  4d. 
per  cwt.  for  making,  although  the  difference  appears  great 
in  the  price,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  nett  earnings  of  the 
workmen  could  not  be  better  equalized.  I  shall  at  all  times 
feel  a  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  any  information 
respecting  my  own  business. 

I  am,  &c. 

W,  H.  Brewer,  Esq.  John  Green. 

(876.)  . 

Halesowen,  near  Birmingham, 
Dear  Sir,  April  1st,  1875. 

I  am  in  due  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  30th  ult. 
in  reply  as  regards  the  employment  of  women  and  young 
children  in  the  making  of  spikes  and  large  nails,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  so  long  as  some  of  the 
principal  houses  in  the  nail  trade  purchase  spikes,  &c. 
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from  parties  that  employ  women  and  children  in  their 
manufacture.  No  doubt  the  regular  workmen  felt  much 
aggrieved,  and  if  continued  must  bring  down  their  wages. 
Spikes  so  made  are  at  the  present  time  offered  to  the  trade 
about  9s.  per  cwt.  less  in  wages  than  the  trade  lists,  and 
which  we  are  paying  our  workmen ;  from  time  imme- 
morial women  have  made  large  nails  at  the  Lye  Waste  up  to 
four  inches,  which  are  quite  large  enough  for  any  woman 
to  make.  Young  children  should  not  be  allowed  by  the 
trade  to  make  large  nails  at  all. 

I  remain,  &c. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.,  Thomas  Ball. 

Stom'bridge. 


■  (87c.) 

Dear  Sir,  Cracey  Head,  March  .31st,  1875. 

We  read  your  letter  this  morning,  and  in  reply  to 
the  same  we  suggest  the  following  alterations  in  female 
and  child  labour. 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  female  labour  is  the 
number  of  hours  they  are  allowed  to  work,  being  so  many 
hours  in  excess  of  a  great  deal  of  male  labour.  We  would 
suggest  that  all  females,  married  and  single,  commence 
work  not  earlier  than  8  a.m.  and  not  work  later  than 
7  p.m.  We  would  suggest  that  every  occupier  or  owner  of 
a  chain  siiop  should  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  rules, 
and  that  the  said  rules  be  made  a  byelaw  to  hang  them 
up  in  the  said  shops. 

P.S. —  And  that  the  Factory  Acts,  as  it  relates  to  female 
labour  and  boys  under  the  age  of  18  years,  should  cease 
labour  on  Good  Fridays  and  other  holidays,  the  same  be 
extended  to  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act. 

We  remain,  &c. 

Edward  Bennett. 
Saul  Hingley. 


•  (87d.) 

Cemetery  Road,  Halesowen, 
Dear  Sir,  March  15th,  1875. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  you  are  taking  up  the 
matter,  for  I  verily  believe  that  if  women  and  childi-en  are 
not  stopped  working  at  such  large  nails  the  trade  will  be 
entirely  ruined,  and  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you  I  shall 
only  be  too  glad  to  do  it,  and  I  know  John  Price  and 
Isaiah  Wilkes  will  do  the  same.  I  was  talking  the  matter 
over  to  a  nail  master  yesterday,  and  he  assured  me  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  large 
nail  trade  to  stop  women  and  children  working  at  the 
trade  ;  but  he  w,is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  best  for 
you  to  go  and  see  the  nails  made  for  yourself  by  women, 
and  then  ask  for  one  of  each  sort ;  nevertheless,  if  you  wish 
me  to  get  you  one  of  each  sort  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 
Now,  about  the  weight  of  the  Olivers,  a  woman  would 
require  an  oliver  from  18  to  24  lbs.  for  heading,  and  she 
would  be  required  to  pull  the  oliver  down  from  three  to 
five  times  to  head  one,  and  the  oliver  to  point  would  be 
from  10  to  14  lbs.,  and  she  would  have  to  pull  it  down 
from  six  to  eight  times,  besides  the  hand  hammer  in  her 
hand  about  3  lbs.  to  make  6-inch  or  7-inch  spikes.  Women 
never  ought  to  make  larger  than  a  .':!()-pound  rose,  or 
larger  than  a  2()-pound  canister  (sunk)  clout.  I  will  tell 
you  more  when  I  see  you. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Secretary  to  the  Hundred  Joseph  Partridge. 

Nail  Makers  Union. 


(87r.) 

Sir,  Rowley,  April  1st,  1875. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March,  I 
wi'ite  to  give  you  all  the  inforaiation  I  can  in  reference  to 
labour  performed  by  women  and  children.  No  work  that 
is  termed  hundred  work  ought  to  be  performed  by  women 
nor  children,  and  more  so  those  of  tender  years.  It  often 
happens  that  a  drunken  husband  leaves  a  wife  and  two  or 
three  children  to  perform  heavy  and  hard  work,  while  he 
will  spend  the  whole  of  the  week  at  the  beerhouse ;  and 
also  there  wants  something  done  to  put  away  the  girls 
of  tender  years  from  being  sent  into  those  factories  where 
obscene  language  is  daily  uttered  before  young  girls.  If 
under-aged  girls  are  restricted  fi-om  working  in  brickyards 
by  the  Factory  Act,  why  not  girls  be  restricted  from  work- 
ing in  what  I  term  dens,  where  the  most  nlthy  utterances 
are  sent  forth  by  both  married  and  single  inen.  As  regards 
the  thousand  nails,  it  would  be  a  very  great  difficuity  in 
using  restrictions  in  this  class  of  industry,  say  50  rose 
nails,  this  is  the  very  largest  of  thousand  nails  made,  and 


if  women  were  prevented  from  making  them  men  coi  Id  not 
get  a  living  at  making  them.  But  when  you  go  to  Hales- 
owen call  on  Mr.  Ephraim  Ball,  and  ask  him  his  thoughts 
on  that  subject.  I  must  say  that,  in  reference  to  the  hours 
of  women's  labour,  seven  hours  is  as  much  as  they  ought 
to^  work  a  day,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  women  going 
into  factories  to  heat  and  treadle  for  their  husbands,  and 
take  the  greatest  part  of  the  work,  and  are  subject  to  hear 
the  most  filthy  utterances  sent  forth  that  are  most  de- 
grading to  common  decency.  Also  women  in  nail  shops 
are  put  to  inake  snap-head  rivets  larger  than  they  are  able 
to  make.  Hoping  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Govern , 
meat  inspection  will  step  in  and  rectify  aU  these  evils, 

I  remain,  &c. 

To  W.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.  John  Price. 

(87/;) 

Dear  Sir,  Rowley,  1 1th  June  1875. 

The  first  evil  we  want  abolished  is  the  putting  of 
young  children  to  work  so  early.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  witnessed,  within  the  last  18  months,  a  boy  not  more 
than  eight  years  of  age  v/orking  at  shoe  nail,  and  v/hen  he 
had  to  bring  down  the  tommy  hammer,  he  had  to  hold  him- 
self by  the  frame  of  the  block.  It  is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  put  children  to  work  at  such  tender  years.  No  male  or 
female  ought  to  be  put  to  learn  the  trade  till  they  are  10 
years  of  age,  and,  as  regards  female  labour,  no  female  ought 
to  work  longer  than  from  7  o'clock  a.m.  till  6  p.m. ;  nor 
will  the  labour  performed  by  men  ever  be  properly  remu- 
nerated while  girls  and  women  are  allowed  "to  perform 
men's  work.  I  will  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  large 
jilate  nail,  and  one  of  the  small  malce,  and  they  will  be 
fully  convinced,  when  they  see  the  large  make,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  women  to  make  them.  This  class  of  large  nail, 
termed  cut-nail,  is  made  both  in  the  workshops  and  in  the 
factories,  mostly  in  the  factories,  by  young  boys  and  girls, 
and  also  married  women.  A  woman  should  not  make 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rose-nail  larger  than  a  40-pound 
to  the  1,000.  In  plate-nail,  no  female  should  make  larger 
than  a  20-pound  nail  to  the  1,000,  and  in  the  rivet  trade  no 
female  ought  to  make  larger  than  a  i  rivet.  I  shall  bring 
both  a  spike  and  a  large  plate  nail  and  a  i  rivet  to  show  to 
you  or  the  Commissioners.  Gas  holder  rivets  have  been 
made  by  women,  and  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  any 
married  man  to  put  his  wife  to  make  them.  These  are 
great  evils  tliat  I  hope  will  be  abolished.  The  hours  of 
labour  want  to  be  restricted  in  boys  from  13  years  to  Ki.so 
that  they  shall  have  a  chance  to  go  to  a  night  school. 
From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  is  quite  hours  enough  for  them  to 
work,  and  as  regards  male  adults,  at  all  ages,  from  (>  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  is  too  many  hours.  We  shall  never  be  a  happy 
class  of  people  till  Government  takes  a  controlling  power 
over  us.  I  ho]ie  all  these  evils  will  be  remedied.  I  have 
sent  to  Isaiah  Wilkes,  of  Sedgeley,  to  ask  him  to  attend. 

I  am,  &c. 

John  Price. 


(88.) 

West  Tovv'er,  Marple,  Cheshire, 
Dear  Sir,  October  2,  1876. 

I  SEXD  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  "  report,"  which  I 
forwarded  through  Mr.  Sale,  and  which  you  may  i)robably 
ere  this  have  received. 

(See  Appendi.x  C,  p.  117;  Answers  of  Mr.  Sale.) 

I  also  send  you  a  PS.,  or  addendum,  embodying  a  report 
as  to  the  actual  condition  (as  far  as  education)  of  the  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  living  on  board  their  boats,  as 
noted  during  the  fii'st  week  of  September  at  Marple 
Locks,  and  which  discloses  so  completely  the  want  of  edu- 
cation among  them,  that  I  need  not  make  any  comment 
upon  it. 

Though  the  facts,  however,  are  clear  and  precise,  the 
remedy  is  a  much  more  complex  and  difficult  proverb  to 
solve.  You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  residence  of 
children  in  boats  might  be  prohibited,  adducing  the  fact 
that  some  proprietors  do  forbid  it. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  merely  a 
contract  between  master  and  servant,  which,  if  the  latter 
does  not  like,  he  may  simply  reject  and  leave.  But  to 
prohibit  by  law  is  a  very  different,  and  (as  I  think)  a  much 
more  difficult,  matter  to  carry  oat. 

First,  there  is  always  such  a  jealousy  of  the  State  inter- 
fering between  parent  and  child,  that  it  would  require  a 
very  urgent  ease  indeed  to  justify  it.  But,  if  it  seemed  right 
to  enact  such  a  prohibition,  how  could  it  be  carried  out  ? 

To  how  much  evasion  and  deceit  would  it  give  rise  ? 

And  would  there  not  be  loud  complaints  that  the  ^'ork 
in  canals  could  not  be  carried  out — for  tlicy  jily  liy  night 
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as  well  as  by  day— and  you  would  thus  separate  a  man 
from  his  family  for  a  week  or  more  together. 

Whilst  however,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  by  law  pro- 
hibit the  practice,  I  think  very  much  coula  be  effected  by 
vicrilant  supervision  and  regulation. 

1  would  at  once  prohibit  all  Sunday  labour  on  canals  ; 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  would  Ije  that  all  boats  would 
rendezvous  at  certain  places  on  the  Saturday  night,  and 
this  would  open  a  door  of  usefulness  into  which  many 
would  gladly  enter,  so  as  to  get  the  children  at  least  into 
the  Sunday  school ;  and  in  many  cases  no  doubt  both  the 
children  and  their  parents  might  thus  be  drawn  into,  at 
least  occasional,  going  either  to  church  or  chapel. 

Nor  would  the  benefits  end  with  Sunday,  the  education 
thus  obtained  would  not  only  be  of  great  use  in  itself,  but 
would  pi-obably  produce  and  increase  the  desire  for  more 
learning,  and  for  good  and  useful  books.  This  has  been 
the  case'to  my  knowledge  with  those  children  who  are  able, 
by  residence  in  Marple,  to  have  the  advantages  of  our 
Sunday  schools.  •  ,.    ■       ^  i 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  if  this  restriction  on  Sunday 
traffic  were  at  once  rigorously  enforced,  we  should  see  very 
marked  results  from  the  attendance  of  children  at  Sunday 
schools,  whilst  the  pubhcity  attending  such  a  step  would 
ch-aw  general  attention  to  this  hitherto  neglected  class,  and 
irradually  prepare  the  way  for  more  extended  efforts  in  the 
same  direction,  especially  as  there  would  then  be  consider- 
able experience  gained  from  this  first  essay  in  legislation, 
which  would  doubtless  prove  the  most  reUable  basis  on 
which  to  build  further  enactments  of  a  legislative  character. 

Sir  George  Young.  F.  Cooper. 


(88«.) 

The  following  have  no  dweUing-place  whatever  except 

the  cabins  of  their  own  boats. 

,  ., ,  „       Ti    i_  1      No  education 

J.  G.,  wife  and  4  chddren.    From  Prestolee.  whatever. 


J.  S. 
C.  O.  „ 
J.  W.  „ 
G.  S.  „ 
J.  G.  „ 


G.  H.  „  3 
J.  B.  „  5 
J.  T.  „  3 
E.J.  „  4 

H.  M.„  5 
E.  R.  „  1 
J.  P.  .,  1 
J.  W.  „  4 


Staffordsliire. 

Runcorn. 

Marple. 

Ratcliffe. 

Wheelock. 

Runcorn. 

Staffordshire. 
Runcorn. 


Stonetrouflh. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
A  little. 


48  children. 
14  men. 
14  wives. 

76 

None  of  the  children  go  to  school,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  two  in  the  Stonetrough  l)oat,  none  of  the  whole  76 
had  any  education  whatever. 


(  89.) — Memorandum  by  Mr.  Wood,  Sub-Inspector 
FOR  THE  Northampton'  District. 

The  follo-^ving  remarks  relate  to  trades  and  handicrafts 
at  present  under  the  Workshop  Act.  My  district  being 
essentially  a  workshop  district. 

Certain  handicrafts  are  carried  on  in  the  cottage  homes 
of  the  people  without  any  definite  system,  or  hours  of 
work.  The  intervals  of  housework,  nursing,  &c.  are  filled 
up  by  the  women  and  children  working  at  these  handi- 
crafts. In  my  present  district  tliey  are  lace-making  and 
straw-plaiting.  The  chief  evil  attending  this  class  of  work 
is  the  irregular  school  attendance.  This  would  probably 
be  better,  at  any  rate  more  easily,  dealt  with  by  school 
boards  or  other  similar  machinery  for  general  compulsory 
school  attendance  than  by  factory  inspectors.  A  lesser 
evil,  as  not  obtaining  so  extensively,  is  the  practice  of 
working  late  in  the  evenings.  The  Workshop  Act  says 
that  a  child  shall  not  work  after  8  p.m^.  The  villagers 
generally  retire  between  9  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  at  times 
the  children  work  until  those  hours.  The  rural  police  go 
on  duty  about  this  time,  and  such  practices  could  be  most 
easily  detected  by  them.  As  indicated  by  the  above 
remarks,  I  would  recommend  that  certain  handicrafts,  here 
termed  "  domestic  handicrafts,"  should  when  carried  on 
"  at  home  "  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  as  there  is  no  abrupt  line  of  dema. cation 


Ijetween  these  handicrafts  and  other  trades,  they  should  be 
specially  named  in  a  schedule.  The  same  handicrafts  when 
carried  on  under  the  regular  workshop  system,  as  in 
"lace-schools"  and  "  plait-schools,"  where  many  children 
are  gathered  together  away  from  home  would  be  better 
retained  under  tlie  Factory  Acts. 

Procedure  before  Magistrates. 

The  present  system  might  appear  as  devised  to  prevent 
inspectors  taking  prosecutions.  All  cases  being  now  taken 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  the  inspector  has 
only  the  status  of  an  ordinary  complainant,  against  whom 
the  above  Act  enforces  certain  tests  to  prove  bona  fides 
before  a  summons  is  given.  I  can  give  instances  of  loss 
of  much  time  and  money,  by  m^y  having  to  go  long 
distances  simply  to  appear  before  magistrates  to  ask  for 
and  "swear"  to  summonses  before  I  could  obtain  them 
Under  the  old  Factory  Acts  summonses  could  be  procurec. 
by  writing  to  the  magistrate's  clerk.  I  think  this  provisioi- 
ought  to  be  restored. 

In  many  cases  inspectors  are  opposed  by  solicitor^,  who 
are  privileged  to  point  out  and  remark  upon  the  law  as 
affecting  the  case,  and  to  give  a  slight  connected  sketch 
of  the  evidence,  before  submitting  the  witnesses  to  the 
Bench.  It  is  now  objected  that  as  factory  inspectors  have 
only  the  status  of  an  ordinary  complainant,  and  as  they 
are  not  solicitors,  they  cannot  be  allowed  this  privilege  of 
a  solicitor,  hence  the  inspectors  are  placed  on  very  unequal 
terms  in  these  cases,  and  I  attribute  the  loss  of  some  of  my 
cases  to  this  cause,  for  the  magistrates  and  their  clerks  are 
not  always  well  read  in  the  whole  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
I  think  that  the  inspectors  should  have  the  status  and 
jjrivileges  of  a  solicitor  when  conducting  cases  for  the 
Government. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  onus  of  proof  being  laid 
upon  the  inspector,  but  many  very  unnecessary  j)roofs  are 
required  by  the  Workshop  Act.  If  a  child  be  found 
working,  both  the  parent  and  the  ernployer  may  in  certain 
circumstances  be  fined.  The  parent  is  liable,  under  the 
15th  section,  if  the  child  has  not  attended  school  for 
10  hours  per  week  "  during  the  whole  of  which  week  it  is 
"  so  employed."  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  in  my  district 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  what  the  child  was  doing  "  during 
"  the  whole "  of  any  week  whatever.  The  employer  is 
liable,  under  the  16th  section,  if  he  has  not  obtained  a 
school  certificate,  but  the  inspector  must  first  prove  that 
the  child  has  worked  for  this  employer  for  "a  period 
"  am.ounting  in  the  whole  to  not  less  than  14  days." 
This  I  find  equally  impossible  to  prove.  Practically, 
whenever  an  inspector  finds  a  child  working  he  has  to 
make  an  investigation,  and  ought  to  obtain  impossible 
legal  proofs,  before  he  can  show  that  the  parent  ought  to 
have  sent  the  child  to  school,  or  the  employer  ought  to 
have  obtained  a  school  certificate.  All  this  waste  of  time 
and  of  effort  would  be  avoided  by  simply  enacting  that 
whenever  a  child  is  found  working,  the  school  certificate 
for  the  preceding  week  shall  be  produced  on  demand.  To 
effect  this  it  would  only  be  necessary  that  a  child  should 
attend  school  for  a  week  and  obtain  a  school  certificate 
before  being  allowed  to  commence  work,  and  then  after 
having  begun  work  the  certificates  would  be'  obtained  as 
at  present. 

Proof  of  Aye. 

The  factory  form  of  birth  register  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  age,  on  part  of  the  inspector,  unless  better 
proof  can  be  produced  by  the  defence. 

School  Attendance. 

At  present  I  can  only  prove  the  non-attendance  at 
school  by  subposning  the  principal  school  teachers,  but,  by 
their  being  obliged  to  give  evidence  publicly  against  the 
people,  much  local  ill-feeling  attaches  to  them  and  their 
influence  for  good  is  lessened.  Indeed,  so  great  has  this 
evil  proved  that  I  do  not  now  enforce  this  1.5th  section, 
nor  do  I  call  teachers  into  court.  The  written  declaration 
of  a  teacher  might  be  evidence,  unless  better  evidence  was 
produced  for  the  defence. 


(90.) — See  Evidence,  Q.  19,870,  Memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  Bleachers'  Association  of 
Lancashire. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  United  Bleachers' 
Association  have  carefully  considered  the  further  evidence 
tendered  by  Mr.  William  Brownlow,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Whittle,  and  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to 
the  Commissioners  the  following  remarks  thereon  : — 
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Question  19,875. — Mr.  Taylor's  evidence  about  the  case 
of  James  Hayes,  alleged  to  have  been  dismissed  from  Mort- 
field  Bleachworks  for  taking  part  in  the  agitation. 

We  subjoin  Messrs.  Thos.  Cross  &  Co.'s  explanation, 
which  contains  also  remarks  on  high-pressure  kiers  and 
the  employment  of  boys  in  clamp  rooms. 

"  Dear  Sir, — "With  reference  to  the  statements  made 
about  us  before  the  Commission,  James  Hayes  was  dis- 
charged from  our  employ  for  neglecting  to  come  to  his 
work  at  the  projier  hour.  We  keep  a  book  in  which  the 
names  of  all  those  who  come  more  than  10  minutes  late  in 
the  morning  are  entered ;  his  name  appears,  out  of  77 
continuous  working  days  previous  to  his  receiving  notice, 
56  times.  He  was  also  continually  late  on  his  return  from 
his  dinner.  Till  now  we  were  not  aware  that  he  had  got 
signatures  to  any  petition.  As  for  the  high-pressure  kiers, 
we  this  morning  took  the  temperature  inside  the  kiers  as 
the  cloth  was  commencing  running  in  ;  we  found  the  tem- 
peratures inside  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  building, 
namely,  66°.  The  boys  work  in  their  ordinary  clothes, 
and  we  have  previously  heard  no  objections  to  their  use, 
though  we  have  had  one  at  work  for  some  time. 

"  We  are.  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Mortfield,  Nov.  26.  Thos.  Cross  &  Co." 

We  employ  no  boys  in  our  clamp  rooms,  and  the  windows 
are  almost  constantly  open ;  when  closed  the  cloth  does 
not  dry  so  well. 

Questions  19,875  to  19,885. — Dis7nissal  of  men.  for  getting 
petitions  signed. 

We  beg  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Cross's  letter  above,  and  we 
wish  generally  with  reference  to  these  alleged  cases  to  say 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
workman  solely  for  taking  round  a  petition  for  signature ; 
but  as  such  a  thing  obviously  could  not  be  done  without  a 
great  loss  of  time,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
employer  would  object  to  it. 

The  subjoined  letter  explains  the  case  of  A.  B.  at  Great 
Lever  Bleachworks :  — 

"  Great  Lever  Works,  near  Bolton, 
"  Dear  Sir,  6th  December  1875. 

"  In  answer  to  yours,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  dis- 
charged the  man  (A.  B.)  Booth  for  inattention  to  his  work. 
We  had  contemplated  it  for  some  time,  and  his  conduct 
continuing  so  unsatisfactory,  we  gave  him  proper  notice. 

"  The  taking  round  the  petition  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  case,  nor  did  Booth  mention  it  to  us  during 
the  time  he  was  serving  his  notice. 

"  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

"  Jno.  Smith,  Jun.,  &  Co. 
"J.  Stanning,  Esq.,  Leyland." 

Question  19,890. — High-pressure  kiers. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  ever  heard  of  the  slightest  objection  to  the  use 
of  high-pressure  kiers  since  the  improved  method  of  work- 
ing them  has  been  introduced.  It  is  admitted  that  at 
Mortfield  Bleachworks  the  best  available  means  are  used 
to  cool  them,  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Cross's 
letter  above  as  regards  the  temperature  inside  them.  We 
subjoin  Mr.  Thos.  Hardcastle's  statement  with  respect  to 
them. 

{Patent  High-pressure  Kiers.) 

In  answer  to  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Brownlow,  Taylor, 
and  Whittle,  that  great  hardships  are  undergone  by  the 
boys  employed  in  plaiting  the  cloth  into  the  patent 
high-pressure  kiers,  we  reply  that  in  all  well-regulated 
bleachworks  the  arrangements  for  workng  them  are  such 
that  no  exhaustion  or  hardship  to  the  boys  can  take  place. 

There  are  four  of  these  kiers  in  constant  use  at  Mr. 
Hardcastle's,  Bradshaw  Works,  and  the  temperature  inside 
them,  during  the  month  of  November,  has  been  from  58°  F. 
to  ()2-*  F.  The  boys  work  in  them  for  two  hours  at  a  time, 
and  they  frequently  ask  the  foreman  to  allow  them  to  go 
into  them  to  work  when  it  is  not  their  turn  to  do  so. 

Question  19,894. — We  may  remark  that  the  boys  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  are,  as  a  rule,  re- 
markably healthy,  and  especially  so  in  the  bleaching 
department. 

Question  19,905.— Heavily  filled  goods,  and  dust  from 
cloth. 

It  is  untrue  that  there  are  any  grounds  for  com- 
plaint of  unhealthiness  in  bleachworks,  from  the  flour  and 
other  material  used  in  stiffening  the  goods,  floating  in  the 
air.  We  never  heard  of  any  complaints  on  this  subject 
until  it  was  raked  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present 
agitation. 

Question  19,812.— It  is  certainly  not  true  that  dust  flies 
off  and  fills  the  air  in  the  process  of  drying. 
1. 


Question   19,913. — Emplopnent  of  women  and  boys  in 
clamp  rooms. 

We  can  only  re]ieat  what  we  before  stated,  that  we  have 
made  inquiries  fi-om  the  largest  clamp  finishers  in  the  trade, 
and  cannot  find  that  boys  or  women  are  employed  in  any 
case.  In  fact,  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  boys 
under  18,  unless  exceptionally  tall,  could  not  possibly  do 
it,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  employ  any  but 
adults. 

Question  19,917. — Where  steam  pipes  traverse  rooms, 
except  when  used  to  warm  the  rooms  for  the  convenience 
of  the  workpeople,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  economy  for  the 
master,  almost  invariably  covered  wich  felt  or  some  other 
substance  to  keep  in  the  heat. 

Question  19,!)18. — Statement  ivith  reference  to  excessive 
heat  of  rooms  where  loomen  are  employed. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Bealey's  letter,  which  fully  refutes  the 
statement  here  made. 

"  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester, 
"  Dear  Sir,  26th  November  1875. 

"The  room  to  which  I  suppose  allusion  is  made  in 
the  further  '  Operatives'  evidence,'  is  a  room  in  which  we 
finish  quilts,  on  ordinary  drying  cylinders. 

"  The  rooms  are  well  ventilated  by  windows  that  can  be 
opened  to  their  full  size.  Ventilators  are  over  all  the 
machines  (to  take  away  the  vapour  arisnig  fi-om  the 
drying  jjieces),  which  have  been  enlarged  and  altered,  until 
with  rare  exce])tions  the  moisture  is  effectually  carried  to 
the  ouside  through  the  roof.  At  the  part  of  the  room 
liable  to  the  greatest  heat,  and  occupied  by  the  o])eratives, 
the  thermometer  to-day  stood  at  7-^°  Fahrt.  In  the  part  of 
the  room  usually  the  coolest  at  66°  Fahrt.,  they  had  all 
the  window  ventilation  closed. 

'■'The  distances  at  which  the  female  operatives  (all  women 
not  girls)  work  from  the  drying  cyhnders,  measured  to  the 
nearest  point,  vary  from  three  yards  to  15  yards.  This  is  a 
portion  of  our  works  to  attain  which  is  an  object  of  ambition 
among  the  women. 

"  Our  singeing  room  and  grey  stitching  rooms  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  brick  wall,  and  the  distance  from  the  singeing 
machine  (a  gas  one)  to  the  entrance  of  the  stitching  rooms, 
is  12  yards. 

■'  These  rooms  are  each  enclosed,  and  isolated  from  each 
other  by  doors.  That  sejiarating  the  singeing  room  from 
a  wide  passage  common  to  it  and  to  the  stitching  rooms  is 
an  iron  one.  The  general  manager  informs  me  that  no 
complaint  of  smell  has  been  made,  and  if  it  existed,  it 
could  easily  be  excluded  from  the  stitchers'  rooms,  and 
confined  to  the  singeing  room,  by  the  operatives  closing 
their  respective  doors.  The  grey  rooms  are  adjoining 
the  stitching  rooms.  Almost  daily  I  call  myself  to  look 
at  the  way  bill ;  only  once  do  I  remember  the  smell  of 
singeing,  and  then  only  in  the  wide  passage  before  named. 
The  iron  door  was  open,  and  I  found  the  singer  passing 
the  goods  more  rapidly  through  the  machine  than  he  ought 
to  have  done.  In  another  part  of  the  same  singeing  place, 
there  is  an  ordinary  firing  plate,  with  the  ordinary  sheet-iron 
ventilator  over  it,  the  discharge  from  which  is  not  left  to 
pass  into  the  air  through  the  roof,  but  is  taken  into  the 
main  flue  to  a  chimney  63  yards  high.  The  gas  firing 
machine  is  discharged  into  the  same  chimney.  A  firing 
place  more  free  from  the  smell  of  burning  cotton  I  have  not 
seen,  and  I  have  seen  not  a  few. 

"  To  revert  to  the  cylinder  room ;  last  summer  I  com- 
plained to  the  o])eratives  that  they  did  not  attend  to  the 
ventilating  or  cooling  windows;  they  had  the  control  of 
them,  and  I  then  directed  their  manager  to  see  that  they 
did  attend  to  them. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  John  Stanning,  Esq.  Richard  Bealey." 

Question  19,918. — Women  employed  in  stitching  cloth 
in  the  grey  need  not  be  exposed  to  offensive  smeUs  or  heat, 
because  in  all  well-regulated  bleachworks  the  room  in  which 
they  work  is  projierly  partitioned  off  from  the  room  in  which 
the  cloth  is  singed. 

Questionl9,920. — Mahing-up  room  at  Messrs.  21arsland's. 

Subjoined  is  Mr.  Marsland's  explanation. 

"  Park  Bleachworks,  Stockport, 
"  Dear  Sir,  Nov.  29th,  1875. 

"In  answer  to  your  letter  respecting  the  operatives' 
evidence  about  our  making-up  room,  it  is  right  in  some 
respects,  so  far  as  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  size 
of  room,  and  also  being  under  the  stove.  It  has  windows 
on  both  sides  which  open ;  also  14  ventilators  over  the 
windows,  so  that  the  room  is  never  oppressive.  It  opens 
to  the  i)acking  room  at  one  end,  which  is  without  door, 
and  is  90  feet  by  33  feet,  and  about  20  feet  high.  So  far 
as  crevices  are  concerned,  the  stove  floor  is  a  three-inch 
plank,  grooved  and  jointed  with  hoop  iron,  and  quite  new, 
so  cannot  have  many  crevices  ;  and  if  there  were  any  th«y 
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would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  cold  air  from  the 
making-up  room  into  the  stove.  The  stove  seldom  exceeds 
100  degrees  of  heat. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.  Johnson, 

"  Pro  Henry  Marsland." 

Questions  19,921  to  19,923.— Employment  of  boys  in 
stoves. 

We  reply  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  employ  boys  to 
draw  over  ends,  and  in  the  new  drying  machines  no  boys 
enter  the  place  for  anv  purpose  whatever. 

Questions  19,924  1o  19,931.— Bleaching  to  stock  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour,  which  renders  it  imperative  in  some  branches  of 
the  trade  for  the  merchant  to  prepare  his  goods  beforehand 
for  a  busy  season.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  loss  of 
wages  from  payments  being  withheld  on  account  of  goods 
stocked.  It  is  customary  when  there  is  an  extra  quantity 
of  goods  in  stock  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  workpeople 
on  that  account. 

Question  19,938.— There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
several  bleachers  have  permission  to  use  the  modification, 
and  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Question  19,940. — We  consider  the  half  hour  for  incom- 
plete process  most  important.  In  the  case  of  a  breakdown 
in  the  bleaching  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
to  complete  the  process. 

Question  19,951. — We  repeat  that  boys  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  employed  in  clamping,  and  we  believe  that  the  state- 
ment as  to  temperature  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  rapid 
circulation  of  air  rather  than  extreme  heat  being  re- 
^  quired. 

Question  19,994. — Breakdowns. 

The  privilege  of  fetching  up  time  lost  by  breakdowns  of 
machinery  is  most  valuable  to  us,  because,  through  the 
nature  of  our  trade,  and  the  heavy  machinery  v/e  employ, 
our  works  are  much  more  liable  to  breakdowns  than  the 
cotton  factories, — and  if  we  were  not  able  to  fetch  up  time 
so  lost,  we  should  om-selves,  our  customers,  and  our  work- 
people, at  times  suffer  great  loss.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  break- 
down, referred  to  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  and  W.,  would  have 
been  one  of  a  most  serious  character  if  he  had  been  unable 
to  fetch  up  the  time  lost,  the  goods  he  was  engaged  upon 
at  the  time  being  urgently  required  in  that  branch  of  the 
the  London  trade  which  employs  so  many  sempstresses. 
S'^In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  we  have  always  been  willing  to  carry  out  any 
reasonable  suggestions  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  have 
made  to  us,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  employed  in  our  works  of  bleaching 
and  dyeing,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  you  could  thoroughly 
examine  the  various  processes  carried  on  by  us,  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  charges  made  against  our  trade 
by  the  promoters  of  the  present  agitation  would  be  appa- 
rent to  you.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  result  of  any  inquiry, 
and  desire  that  full  investigation  should  be  made. 

We  desire  also  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  following  letter, 
in  answer  to  an  inquuy  from  Mr,  Stanning  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  employment  in  bleach- 
works  and  cotton  mills.  Mr.  Berry  is  the  certifying  sur- 
geon for  the  Leyland  district  :■ — 

"  Broadfield,  Leyland,  Preston, 
"  Dear  Sir,  2nd  December  1875. 

"  I  HAVE  stated  in  my  evidence  before  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  that  the  employment  in 
bleachworks  is  healthy,  and  that  I  have  known  instances 
where  young  persons  were  recommended  to  find  work  in 
bleachworks  in  preference  to  cotton  mills.  Will  you  kindly 
say,  speaking  generally,  whether  you  consider  the  work  of  a 
bleachworks  more  healthy  for  women  and  young  persons 
than  that  of  cotton  mills  ? 

"  Yours  truly, 

"John  Stanning." 
"  Prospect  House,  Leyland, 
"  Dear  Sir,  December  3rd,  1875. 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  I  consider 
that  employment  for  women  and  young  persons  in  bleach- 
works far  healthier  than  that  of  cotton  mills. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"John  Berry. 
"  J.  Stanning,  Esq.,  Broadfield,  Leyland." 


(91.)-- Transmitted  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Purdon, 
Belfast. 

Dear  Sir,  Belfast,  16th  February  1875. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquhy 
of  to-day.  At  yom-  request  some  time  ago  we  placed  a 
small  steam  pipe  mth  blow-oflf  jets  in  our  %x  hackiing 


room,  sunilar  to  what  we  have  used  for  many  years  in  our 
flax  preparmg  and  carding  rooms,  and  all  our  workers  find 
great  benefit  from  this  arrangement,  as  it  lays  the  dust 
and  makes  a  dusty  room  more  comfortable  than  without 
the  steam.  Wherever  Ave  have  used  steam  in  this  manner 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  benefited  the 
workers,  and  has  not  in  any  manner,  that  we  know  of 
caused  any  injury  to  the  machinery.  We  are  most  happy 
to  state,  we  have  always  had  your  valuable  assistance  and 
advice  where  questions  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the 
nealth  and  welfare  of  our  workers  had  to  be  decided,  and 
we  consider  that  the  visits  of  a  medical  man  to  all  manu- 
factories like  this,  is  most  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  workers  and  employers. 

Yours,  &c. 

John  Hind  and  Sons. 


(92.)— ;S'ee  Evidence,  Q.  18,412. 
Dear  Sir,  2nd  October  187$. 

1  send  herewith  a  copy  of  instructions  to  inspectors, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  factory  children. 
******** 

I  have,  &c. 

W.  A.  Hunter, 

Chairman  of  Inspectors. 


(92a.)— Transmitted  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Education  Office, 
^IK'  .  18th  January  1873. 

As  m  several  districts  there  are  national  schools 
attended  by  children  for  only  half-time,  they  being  engaged 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  mills  or  factories,  &c. ; 
the  Commissioners  have  made  the  following  regulation,  in 
view  of  the  results'  fees  claimable  on  the  answering  of  such 
pupils. 

In  cases  where  schools  are  attended  by  "  half-timers," 
and  where  the  half  time  does  not  exceed  two  hours  each 
day. 

To 

Inspector  of  National  Schools, 


(92b.) — Transmitted  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  such  attendances  are  required 
in  order  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  payment  of  results'  fees  on 
the  pu])ils  answering. 

Where  the  attendance  amounts  to  three  hours  per  day, 
120  such  attendances  will  suffice  to  enable  the  teacher  to' 
claim  payment  for  results. 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  this  order  to 
the  teachers  interested,  when  next  visiting  their  schools, 
and  also  observe  its  provisions  when  reporting  for  results' 
fees. 

We  are,  &c. 
(Signed)      James  Kelly,    "1  „ 
W.  H.  Newell, 


(92c.)— Transmitted  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Education  Office, 
SiH,  25th  September  1868. 

We  are  to  inform  you  that  in  all  national  schools  at- 
tended by  children  who  are  employed  in  factories,  the 
following  regulation  is  required  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  be  observed : — 
'  "  Where  mill  children  attend  the  school  for  half-time, 
there  must  he  a  separate  roll  book  and  report  book  kept 
for  such  pupUs ;  in  the  report  book,  the  morning  atten- 
dance being  entered  in  one  page,  and  the  evening  atten- 
dance in  the  opposite.  The  average  of  both  attendances  is 
to  be  required  as  the  actual  average  for  the  half-time  pupils, 
and  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  average  of  those  who  attend' 
for  the  full  time,  appearing  in  a  different  report  book,  kept 
according  to  the  usual  rules  of  the  Commissioners." 

We  have  to  direct  that  you  see  that  this  regulation  is 
carried  out  in  all  schools  to  which  it  is  applied. 

We  are,  &c. 

James  Kelly, 
Will.  H.  Nevfell, 
To  Secretaries. 
Inspector. 
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(93  N  Mkmobandum  showing  the  Growth  of  thk 

Factory  Department,  transmitted  by  Mr.  In- 
spector Redgrave, 


Year. 

No.  of 
Factories. 

No.  of 
Worlisliops. 

No.  of 

Inspectors. 

No.  of  Assistant 
Inspectors. 

No.  of  Sub- 
Inspectors. 

No.  of  Junior 
Sub-Iuspeotors. 

J  8  to 

1833tol844 

4,200 

.1 

\14 

h 

A.  184.5 

5,000 

15 

I846tol860 

18 

B.  I86I 

7,000 

2 

1 862- ,3 

19 

C.  1864 

8,000 

1) 

22 

1865-6-7 

25 
37 

D.  1868 

29,676 

2 

1869-70-1 

>? 

J) 

39 

E  1872 

110,424 

4 

37 

8 

1874 

J) 

87,290 

38 

11 

A.  PrintworliS  brought  under  inspection.  One  sub-inspector 
added. 

B.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Horner,  in  1859,  and  of  Sn-  John 
Kincaid,  in  1861,  the  two  vacancies  -were  not  filled  up.  Bleaeh- 
Tvorks,  dyeworks,  and  hxce  factories  brought  under  inspection, 
and  three  sub-inspectors  added. 

C.  Potteries,  cartridge,  hicifer  match,  fustian  cutting,  and 
paper  staining  factories  brought  under  inspection,  altogether, 
between  1861  and  1867,  seven  sub-inspectors  added. 

D.  All  iron  and  miscellaneous  works  brought  under  inspec- 
tion. Two  assistant  inspectors  appointed,  and  12  additional 
sub-inspectors. 

E.  Entire  re-organisation  of  staif  by  which  the  services  of 
four  sub-inspectors  were  economised  Two  additional  as.sistant 
inspectors  were  appointed,  and  eight  junior  sub-inspectors,  since 
increased  by  one  sub-inspector  and  three  juniors.  The  dimiiui- 
tion  of  workshops  in  1874  is  probably  due  to  the  statement  for 
1872  having  included  numerous  workshops  in  which  there  were 
no  females  or  young  persons,  and  which  were  therefore  not 
under  inspection. 


are  in  the  haliit  of  working  in  a  semi-nude  state.  Women 
and  young  persons  are  also  employed  in  "  l)reaking,"  i.e-., 
imlverizing  the  salt  after  it  is  dried.  Tliis  work  fs  con- 
tinuous, but  by  no  means  laliorious  ;  it  has  been  recently 
superseded  in  some  works  by  machineiy,  which  will  doulit- 
less  soon  be  universally  adopted. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
occupation  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  if  persons,  after  working  several  hours  in  a 
vapour  bath,  do  not  exercise  precaution  and  care  on  leaving 
their  work  in  severe  seasons  and  weather,  they  must  incur 
a  risk  of  being  afflicted  by  pulmonary  and  kindred  ail- 
ments. 

Before  these  works  were  subject  to  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of  going  tc 
their  work  at  a  very  early  hour  (3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning).  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  were — first,  to 
enable  their  husbands  to  make  three  draughts  of  salt  from 
their  pans  in  the  day,  and  secondly,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  afternoons  to  themselves. 

I  have  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  they  are  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  gradually  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts,  though  there  are  doubtless  still  places  in  which 
women  may  Ije  found  at  work  earlier  than  the  law  allows. 

I  am  informed  that  a  man,  with  such  assistance  a,s  he 
usually  provides  for  himself,  can  turn,  out  from  a_  single 
pan  about  20  tons  of  salt  per  week,  for  which  he  is  paid 
about  2s.  per  ton. 

E.  O.  Mf.ade  King. 


(94.)  Employment  of  Women,  &c.,  in  Salt  Works. 
Cheshire. 

Saltmines  being  out  of  the  question,  salt  works  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — • 

1.  Those  in  which  '"coarse"  or  "  common"  salt  is  made. 

2.  Those  in  which  "  fine  "  salt  is  made.  In  the  former 
class  the  process  is  slow,  and  the  work  is  done,  as  a 
rule,  by  men  only. 

In  the  latter,  women,  young  persons,  and  occasionally 
children  are  employed,  in  many  instances  in  a  proportion 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed. 

To  this  class  of  works,  therefore,  the  following  remarks 
will  relate. 

Salt  works  consist  of  a  numiier  of  "  pans  "  in  which  the 
brine  is  boiled,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to  allot  each  of 
these  pans  to  an  individual  who  contracts  to  make  what 
salt  he  can  for  a  stated  sum  per  ton.  It  is  obviously  to 
his  interest  therefore  to  turn  out  as  much  as  possible,  and 
he  needs  assistance.  But  let  him  work  as  he  will,  he 
cannot  make  in  his  jian  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
salt  per  week,  and  his  remiineration  for  that  f[uantity  is 
too  small,  at  the  current  rate  of  wages,  to  be  shared  with 
another  man,  but  he  probably  has  a  wife  and  children,  who 
are  able  to  render  all  the  assistance  he  requires,  he  employs 
them,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  earnings 
of  his  pan  in  his  own  family. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  work  of  the  women,  they  may 
occasionally,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  their  husbands 
for  example,  be  employed  in  "  drawing  "  the  salt  from  the 
pans,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  them  so  engaged ;  they  are 
generally  employed  in  filling  the  tubs,  and  carrying  them 
when  fidl  to  the  stoves  in  which  the  salt  is  dried.  As 
these  tubs  are  hea\'y,  weighing  from  28  to  oO  lbs.,  the  work 
would  of  course  be  severe  if  continuous,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  process  (the  pans  cannot  be  drawn  more  than 
three  times  in  the  course  of  24  horns)  it  cannot  be  con- 
tinuous, and  therefore,  I  think,  is  not  open  to  prohibition 
on  the  ground  of  severity.  But  if  females  under  the  age 
of  IG  years  are  prohibited  from  working  in  brickfields  on 
the  ground  of  morality,  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  some  similar  restriction  should  not  be  placed  on. 
the  employment  of  j^oung  women  in  salt  works,  where  men 


(95.) 

Sir,  Whitehall,  January  14,  187*5. 

I  am  directed  l)y  the  Secretary  of  State  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  to 
acquaint  you,  in  rejilV  to  your  inquiry,  that  the  uuihIkt  of 
cases  in  which  exemptions  under  sec.  .5  of  the  Coal  Minos 
Regulation  Act,  have  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  since  the  pnssnig  of 
the  Act  is  as  follows  i 

In  is7.^       -       '  3;3(: 

„  IS74  -  -  2(S 

„  187.'>  -  - 

Total    -  -  371 

I  am  to  add  that  there  are  no  means  in  this  office  of 
giving  the  numbers  of  boys  employed  m  the  mmes  so 
exempted.  ,      ,  i 

Specimens  of  the  forms  used  are  enclosed  here«-itli. 

I  am 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Fac  A.  F.  O.  Liddell. 

tory    and  Workshops 
Acts  Commission. 


C96.)  From  the  "Scotsman." 

"  Factory  Inspector's  Office, 
"  New  Home  Office  Bitildings,  Whitehall, 

"  London,  S.W.,  15th  October,  1875. 

"^'uiave  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  the  reasons  for  the  ^"^trtict.on  o. 
Act  of  \m  which  I  gave  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Holms. 
In  the  first  place,  the  words  dyeworks,  by  sec.  3  of  the 
Act  nclude  Turkey  red  dyeworks.  By  modification  1 ,  the 
Secretary  of  State?  upon  proof  thai  e^u/encres  ^'XisU  J>>.J 
authorise  the  enrployment  of  male  y«""g  P;?""^'/,  S 
k;  ve'irs  of  a'^e,  for  72  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks  in 
tbryea/    b/™^^^^  the'Secretary  of  Srate,  upon 

toomat  thitlme  for  ceasing  work  cannot  he  accaralely 
S  may  authorise  the  employment  of  c  nldren,  young 
•ner  onTaLl  women  for  30  minutes  in  any  day  longer  than 
£e  W  number  of  hours.    So  that  should  such  occur- 
iLc  hap  ir  n  six  days  in  a  week,  young  persons  and 
women  n  sl^t  be  employed  for  (;3  hours  m  Y'J^'l',  if 
™ume  tlfis  irregtdarity  does  not  occur  c—^^^^ 
it  did  the  modificat  on  would  apply.    By  moditication  .3,  ii 
1^.  M.jtke  breakage  of  . ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
women  mav  be  eniTjloved  one  hour  per  day,  except  on  featui 
f  .evond  the  re-ular  hours  of  work,  to  recover  such 
oTt  t  S-G5  l  ours^perweek.    By  modification  6,  when- 
ever m^.cl.s  arJfrom  the  State  of  the  weather,  or  the 
f  !nf  flu.  m-ocess  young  persons  and  women  may  be 

:m  ;:yiitt^;r5'S:..-i  ?  p.m.,  provid^  th^  do 

not  w.)rk  more  than  lOJ  hours  in  one  day,  or  60  houis  m 
riek     S  byllie  latter  part  of  this  modiftcatu.n  ,t  is 

A  a  2 
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legal  to  employ  young  persons  and  women  _  to  i^r event 
damage  from  spontaneous  combustion, '  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  damage,'  mthout 
any  limit  as  to  number  of  hours,  or  thne  of  day  or  night. 
You  will  probably  remember  a  prosecution  at  Dumbarton 
for  employing  women  at  night,  when  the  defendants  pleaded 
that  the  women,  &c.,  were  employed  to  prevent  damage, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed  on  that  ground.  _  All  these 
modifications  were  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Commons  in  1870,  so  as  to  meet  the  various 
difficulties  which  it  was  stated  would  arise  in  the  different 
trades  afpected  by  the  bill ;  and  so  far  as  regards  turkey- 
red  dyeing,  if  all  or  any  of  the  contingencies  should  arise 
which  are  provided  for  by  tlie  modifications,  the  employers 
could  act  absolutely  upon  some  of  the  modifications,  and 
after  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  otliers. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"A.  On-  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.P.        Alex.  Redgrave." 


E. 

•Notes  oi  Visits  paid  to  particular  Factoeies  and  Districts,  by  Members  of  the  Commission,  for 

purposes  of  Inquiry  and  Observation. 
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(3.)  Stocking  Seaming  Villages,  Notts 
(4.)  Brickfields,  Hayes,  Middlesex 
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(6.)  Chain  and  Nail-making  Country 
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(1.) — Notes  o£  a  Visit  to  the  Straw  Plaiting 
District  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Luton  and 
Dunstable,  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Brand,  and 
the  Secretary. 

First  visiting  Luton  we  called  upon  two  of  the  largest 
straw  hat  "factories,"  the  owners  of  which  gave  us  all 
possible  facilities  and  information.  In  these  the  workers 
are  chiefly  young  women  of  rather  a  superior  class.  The 
employers  stated  that  they  were  independent  in  their  habits, 
and  that  the  employers  were  in  great  measure  subject  to 
their  willingness  to  work  ;  they  often  come  as  late  to  work 
as  9  or  9.30;  they  have  the  privilege  of  working  from 
8  to  8.  Find  the  modification  of  96  days  necessary  for  the 
busy  season,  but  in  the  slack  season  do  not  work  full  time, 
and  often  do  not  light  the  gas.  These  gentlemen  com- 
plained of  the  unfair  competition  of  smaller  establishments 
now  only  subject  to  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act,  which 
allows  the  establishment  to  be  kept  open  during  such  long 
hours  that  the  law  is  easily  evaded  and  overtime  worked 
during  a  brisk  demand. 

The  factories  purchase  the  plaited  straw  from  collectors, 
who  purchase  in  turn  from  the  villagers.  The  owner  ex- 
ports the  article  as  nurchased  or  malies  it  up.  Much 
plaited  straw  is  now  imported  from  China,  and  the  straw 
plaiting  in  this  country  is  a  declining  industry  and  straw 
sewing  taking  its  place. 

We  visited  a  "workshop  "  similar  in  its  business,  but  so 
called  because  only  employing  30  hands,  the  owner  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied  with  the  existing  law,  but 
thought  that  all  shops  should  be  brought  under  the  same 
law  and  the  Acts  enforced.  This  establishment,  being  of 
the  larger  size,  could  not  systematically  infringe  the  law  in 
respect  of  closing ;  but  the  owner,  as  did  others,  represented 
that  many  small  workshops  constantly  did  so,  but  eluded 
detection  by  having  notice  of  the  rare  visits  of  the  inspector 
to  the  town. 

Having  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  so-called  "straw 
plait  schools"  where  children  are  taught  and  kept  to  work 
at  straw  plaiting  for  the  benefit  of  their  parents,  but  where 
instruction  in  other  respects  is  not  really  given,  we  inquired 
for  such  places,  and  were  directed  to  one  in  a  small  hamlet. 
On  entering  it  we  found  an  old  woman  sitting  with  a 
dozen  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age  around  her.  On 
oiu'  entrance  they  were  doing  absolutely  nothing,  two 
slates  lay  in  a  corner,  and  some  straw  near  the  old  woman, 
which  she  said  was  her  own  work.  In  other  villages  we 
were  unable  to  find  the  straw  plait  schools  though  informed 
of  their  existence,  our  inquiries  appearing  to  excite  sus- 
picion. We  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  the 
sub-inspector. 

We  visited  several  schools  in  country  villages,  two  of 
which  were  well  managed  and  numerously  attended.  The 
masters  informed  us  that  the  sti-aw  plait  schools  keep  many 
children  from  school,  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  many 
of  their  pupils  had  to  work  hard  early  and  late  before  and 


after  attending  school.  The  straw  plait  schools  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  suppressed  by  the  action  of  the  inspectors 
and  certain  active  magistrates,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
only  opened  in  the  evenings. 

In  Dunstable  the  manufacturers  generally  concurred  in 
the  opinions  expressed  at  Luton.  All  statements  agreed 
that  the  workshops  in  the  country  places  are  so  seldom 
visited,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  inspector  is  so  well 
known,  that  the  law  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  Those  large 
employers  whom  we  visited  thought  that  local  officers 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  enforce  it.  There  appears  to 
be  a  general  disposition  among  the  workpeople  at  this 
trade  to  evade  the  law.  The  children  at  the  schools  will 
not  tell  how  they  work  ;  the  existence  of  the  plait  schools 
is  concealed ;  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  telegraphed  about. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  factory  or  workshop  and  the  "  domestic " 
industry.  We  were  told  that  it  would  not  pay  for  a  work- 
shop to  have  less  than  12  hands. 

Where  the  present  system  of  inspection  seems  to  fail  is 
tliat  it  takes  regular  cognisance  of  the  large  well  conducted 
factory  in  the  towns  and  to  some  extent  of  the  second  class 
establishments  there,  but  that  the  small  employers  in  the 
villages,  who  work  really  for  the  town  manufacturer,  and 
use  the  female  and  child  labour  of  the  district,  work  very 
much  as  they  like,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  in 
former  years  have  shown  how  much  that  liberty  has  been 
abused. 


(2.) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Turkey  Red  Dye- 
works  of  Messrs.  Orr  Ewing  and  Co.,  by  the 
Chairman  and  Lord  Balfour. 

The  visit  was  made  on  the  10th  September  1875,  a 
Saturday.  In  the  Milton  (yarn)  works  a  small  minority 
of  the  women  are  employed  in  the  stoves  or  drying  rooms. 
In  these  the  thermometer  stood  at  95°  while  the  women 
were  at  work.  Many  windows  were  open  at  the  time;  of 
course,  we  were  unaware  whether  these  were  usually  so. 
We  were  informed  that  the  women  employed  to  hang  the 
yarn  over  the  drying  screens  in  these  rooms  were  in  them 
for  about  15  minutes  at  a  time,  perhaps  in  the  aggregate 
three  or  four  hours  a  day.  When  not  so  employed  they 
would  be  assisting  at  other  work.  A  woman,  who  had 
been  17  years  so  employed,  said  she  did  not  think  it  was 
unhealthy.  A  number  of  women  were  employed  in  the 
washing  processes,  which,  of  course,  were  laborious  and 
wetting,  but  not  more  so  than  clothes  washing  by  hand ; 
others  were  busily  employed  in  carrying  many  loose  bundles 
of  yarn  from  one  place  to  another.  In  these  departments 
there  was  abundant  air  and  a  moist  but  not  unpleasant 
atmosphere. 

In  some  of  the  processes  the  people  finish  on  Saturday 
at  2  o'clock,  others  at  3;  very  few  go  on  later.  They 
finish  earlier  on  Saturday  by  using  more  stoves  and  push- 
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ing.  The  women  work  irregularly,  and  some  do  not  come 
on  Saturday  at  all.  The  foreman  said  they  could  not 
manage  if  they  had  to  give  the  factory  half-holiday  on 
Saturday.  Women  earn  from  Ds.  to  12s. ;  half-timers  from 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. 

The  Leven  works  (cloth)  about  GOO  hands  employed, 
more  than  half  of  them  women.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  temperature  of  a  stove  in  which  wom  en  were  working 
was  1G0°.  A  woman  who  had  worked  int  that  process  for 
25  years  said  she  was  always  well,  but  thaa  some  girls  were 
sick  at  first.  The  women  looked  strong  and  healthy,  but 
in  the  stoves  they  were  bathed  in  persj^iration  though  very 
lightly  clothed.  Women  in  that  process  earned  from  2s. 
to  2s.  2(/.  a  day.  In  these  works  most  of  the  women  had 
left  at  12..'^0  p.m.,  so  that  all  woidd  ]irobably  finish  at  2. 
They  begin  earlier  (before  6  a.m.)  on  Saturday  in  order  to 
finish  early,  tliough  permitted  by  law  to  work  till  4. .30. 

The  appearance  of  the  women  was  stout  and  healthy  as 
is  common  in  woollen  factories,  wliere  oil  enters  largely 
into  the  material. 

The  manager  of  these  works,  a  man  of  long  experience 
in  the  place,  spoke  of  the  utter  carelessness  of  parents  in 
respect  of  the  education  of  their  children. 

Great  exertions  are  made  by  these  employers  for  the 
good  housing  and  welfare  of  their  people. 


(2a.)  Statement  of  Dr.  John  Fleming  Cullen, 
of  Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire,  Certifying 
Surgeon,  in  Answer  to  Questions  of  the  Chairman 
and  Lord  Balfour. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  turkey  red  dye,  bleach,  and 
print  works  ;  the  employment  of  women  in  these  is  not  un- 
healthy except  in  the  stoves.  I  thinlv  that  fewer  women 
are  employed  in  these  since  the  assistance  of  machinery  was 
introduced.  I  have  not  visited  tlie  stoves,  but  am  consulted 
by  many  women  wliose  complaints  I  considered  arose  from 
their  employment  tliere ;  such  as  dyspepsia  and  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs  caused  by  the  excessive  heat. 
I  do  not  rememl)er  seeing  cases  of  leg-swelling.  I  shoukl 
consider  it  certainly  desirable  that  in  such  employment 
women  should  have  the  relaxation  of  a  weekly  half-lioliday, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it.  Tlie  women  complain  of  the 
heat,  but  not  of  long  hours ;  rest  could  not  altogether 
counteract  tlie  bad  effects  of  sucli  employment,  but  would 
tend  to  lessen  them.  I  have  had  a  good  many  cases  of 
women  breaking  down  and  being  obliged  to  leave.  I  am  now 
speaking  as  a  pri^'ate  j)ractitioner. 

As  to  cliildren  I  consider  that  it  is  injurious  to  their 
health  to  be  employed  as  they  are  in  printing  works  at  the 
age  of  eight ;  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  that  tliey  are  em- 
])loyed  in  work  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  80°  ;  tliey  breathe 
impure  air  with  the  exhalations  from  the  colours ;  it  is  not 
the  severity  of  tlie  work,  as  far  as  the  laliour  goes  it  is  very 
little.  At  10  the  bad  effects  would  not  be  so  great,  it 
would  not  secure  them,  but  it  would  lessen  the  injury  to 
defer  their  employment  so  far.  Parents  are  anxious  to  get 
their  children  to  worli,  and  even  send  them  earlier  than  eight. 
I  do  not  of  course  pass  them,  as  I  am  strict  in  requiring 
certificates,  if  in  the  slightest  doubt.  I  thinlc  a  certifying 
surgeon  can  judge' satisfactorily  without  a  birth  certificate'; 
but  it  is  true  that  practice  may  be  irregular  as  I  ;liave 
known  children  presented  to  me  ^at  1.3  years  of  age  whom 
I  have  rejected,  although  I  have  been  told  that  they  had 
been  previously  passed  as  13  by  other  certifying  surgeons. 
The  appearance  of  children  in  proof  of  age  is  fallacious. 
I  have  sometimes  proposed  to  reject  children  on  account  of 
their  smallness,  when  on  proof  of  age  I  have  been  induced  to 
accept.  Even  with  educational  ])roficiency  and  fair  physical 
development  I  should  not  approve  of  tlie  emplojinent  of 
children  in  such  work  as  I  have  referred  to  at  nine. 

In  an  experience  of  27  years  in  this  district  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  physical  type  of  the  working-class  has 
deteriorated.  I  could  not  attril)ute  this  in  the  main  to  tlie 
way  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  more  to  their  mode  of 
living,  to  unsuitable  food,  and  improper,  that  is,  insufiicient 
clothing.  The  diet  here  for  young  people  is  principally  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  I  think  this  is  largely  owing  to 
the  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  for  this  food  is 
more  expensive  than  porridge  and  milk,  broth  and  potatoes ; 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  the  majority,  th's  is  owing  to  the 
jmrents  being  themselves  employed ;  married  women  are 
not  generally  at  work,  though  of  late  high  wages  have 
induced  them  to  go. 

The  diseases  generated  among  the  children  by  improper 
employment  are  scrofula  and  aggravating  strumous  diefhesis, 
which  could  be  o1)\'iated  by  more  healthy  diet  and  not 


being  sent  so  early  to  work.  I  do  not  think  that  the  loss  of 
the  children's  earnings  would  in  many  cases  diminsh  the 
ability  to  feed  them  sufficiently,  as  I  believe  their  earnings 
seldom  exceed  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  that  the  wear  of  their 
clothing  must  be  more  considerable.  If  parents  used 
economy  at  home,  I  believe  there  are  few,  if  any  of  them,  in 
this  district  who  need  send  their  cliidren  to  work. 

Even  at  10  I  have  a  strong  feelint;;  that  there  should  be 
an  educational  test,  for  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  half-timers  to  attend,  and  my  own 
feeling  is  that  after  such  work  as  I  have  described  they 
are  wearied,  and  little  if  anything  the  better  for  tlie  teach- 
ing. I  think  that  the  system  of  alternate  day's  work  and 
school  is  preferable.  Although  this  involves  a  long  day  in 
the  factory,  on  the  school  day  they  have  a  rest  in  the 
morning. 

I  have  had  many  oi)portunities  of  remariiing  the  very 
great  deficiency  of  education  that  has  jireviously  existed 
here;  so  many  of  the  children  presented  at  13  have  not 
been  at  school ;  ljut  if  education  from  six  to  10  is  really 
enforced,  the  attendance  of  half-timers  at  school  may  be 
productive  of  some  advantage  ;  if  there  has  been  no  previous 
attendance,  it  does  very  little  good. 


(3.) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Stocklj^g  Seaming 
Villages  near  Nottingham,  by  the  (chairman. 

On  the  29th  June  visited  some  of  the  villages  near 
Nottingham,  where  the  staple  industry  is  the  seaming  of 
stockings,  that  is,  the  sewing  together  the  fabric  which  has 
been  woven  and  cut  out  into  shape  l)y  the  steam-power 
factories  in  tlie  town. 

At  one  of  these  villages  called  Riddington  he  met  a 
number  of  middlemen  who  either  take  from  the  factories 
and  gWe  out  work  to  the  seamers,  or  in  some  cases  employ 
stocking  weavers  in  small  worksli^is  containing  a  dozen 
knitting  frames,  or  thereabouts,  worked  by  hand.  These 
also  attended  some  working  frame  knitters. 

All  expressed  tliemselves  as  being  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  institution  of  schools,  and  to  the  children  being- 
required  to  attend  them 

In  the  frame  knitting  trade  the  workmen  are  very  irregular 
in  their  hours,  as  a  rule  not  working  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  consequently  working  far  into  tiie  night  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  This  involves  corresponding  hours  u])on  the 
children  who  wind  the  thread  for  The  knitter.  They  thought 
that  the  enforcement  of  regular  hours  would  be  a  hardship 
unless  made  universal. 

They  reiiresented  the  great  want  of  education  existing, 
and  that  long  notice  would  have  to  be  given  of  the  exaction 
of  a  standard  of  educatien  as  the  condition  of  employment 
for  full  time  at  13.  The  rumour  of  a  general  raising  of 
the  age  to  14  had  evidently  disquieted  them.  They  do  not 
see  how  the  children  can  be  got  to  attend  school  regularly 
without  the  institution  of  a  school  board.  They  approve 
of  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  are  heartily 
desirous  of  improvement.  They  complained  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inefficient  schools. 

These  notes  of  the  conversation  being  read  over  to  them, 
they  one  and  afi  expressed  their  assent  to  them. 

Visited  some  cottages  inhabited  by  stocking  seamers, 
which  were  tidy  and  not  very  poor  looking.  In  some  of 
these  there  were  women  and  girls  assembled  and  at  work, 
some  being  hired  assistants,  but  all  engaged  m  the  general 
occupation.  The  women  said  they  had  to  work  very  long 
hours  to  make  wages;  the  rate  of  payment  being  from 
Is.  9d.  to  Is.  \0d.  per  dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  Two 
dozen  would  be  a  very  long  day's  work,  say  14  hours.  A 
girl  of  about  18  said  she  worked  from  6  a.m.  till  dark,  say 
8  p.m.  This  they  do  not  consider  long.  Some  thought 
that  shortening  the  hours  might  raise  the  wages  :  "  10  hours 
"  would  not  be  to  call  work." 

Went  some  miles  to  visit  a  village  called  Keyworth, 
because  a  school  board  had  been  cstabHshed  there,  and 
called  upon  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cay,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
carried  the  board  and  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory 
section  of  the  Education  Act,  there  is  now  lukewarmness 
about  it.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Act  will  ever  be 
efficiently  enforced  except  by  the  central  authority.  His 
schools  are  attended  by  agricultural  children  as  well  as  by 
the  stocking  seamers.  . 

Visited  in  Nottingham,  besides  factories,  a  lace  chpping 
workshop,  which  commonly  employs  30  children,  but  at 
present  trade  was  dull.  It  must  be  close  and  crowded 
when  full,  the  roof  being  low.  The  half-time  wages  earned 
are  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd.  a  week  for  Gh  hours'  work. 
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FACTOET  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


(4  ^  Notes  o£  a  Visit  to  the  Brickfields  at  Hayes, 

by  the  Chaikman,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  and 
Lord  Balfour. 

In  consequence  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Brickmakers' 
Association,  visited  brickfields  at  Hayes,  on  the  5th  June 
1875.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  district  sub-inspector  accom- 
panying us.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  bricks  are  of  the 
common  building  kind,  and  are  made  in  the  open  air  on 
the  "  gang  "  or  "  family  "  system  :  each  moulder  workmg 
in  a  hut  or  shed  called  a  "stamp."  He  works  by  piece, 
receiving  just  now  from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  lOd.  per  1,000,  ac- 
cording  as  they  are  delivered  at  the  "  stamp  "  or  stacked. 
A  man  can  make  from  8,000  to  10,000  a  day;  he  employs 
three  men  and  two  boys,  or  a  boy  and  a  v.-oman.  In 
some  of  the  larger  and  better  fields,  horse-power  is  em- 
ployed for  grinding  the  clay,  and  the  pug  boy,"  who 
usually  receives  it  from  the  grinding  wheel  and  carries  it 
by  armfuls  to  the  moulding  table,  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
wetted  clay  is  squeezed  out  direct  upon  the  table.  This 
contrivance  saves  3d.  per  1,000  bricks,  and  it  is  a  great 
matter  now  to  save  a  boy,  as  they  are  hard  to  get  of  the 
proper  age.  Moreover,  the  work  of  carrying  wet  clay  in  the 
arms  at  a  rapid  pace  is  laborious,  wet,  and  dirty ;  and  it  is 
certainly  labour  which  was  very  ptoperly  denied  to  young 
children  and  girls  by  the  Act  of  1871. 

That  Act,  it  was  stated  to  us,  has  raised  the  wages  of 
boys  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  week,  and  the  cost  of  bricks  Is.  per 
20,000,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  a  substantial  grievance. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  loss  through  the  ex- 
clusion of  boys  below  10  and  the  fixing  of  half-time  up  to 
13  years  of  age,  as  it  is  the  statement  of  the  makers  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  fields  are  less  satisfactory  ;  nearly  all  have  a 
beershop  in  connexion,  and  some  are  the  property  of  the 
beerhouse  keepers.  The  men  have  about  five  pints  of  beer 
a  day  given  them,  and  the  beer  may  be  reckoned  at  Is.  a 
day  in  wages.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  occupier  of  a  brickfield  should  have  a  license. 

The  inequality  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  is 
here  illustrated.  Some  employers  possessing  one  or  more  of 
each  description.  The  inspector  has  through  the  Brick- 
makers'  Association  obtained  concessions  which  the  law 
would  not  have  exacted,  allowing  the  "factories  "  to  com- 
mence work  at  5  a.m.,  which  they  desire  to  do,  on  condition 
of  the  "  workshops  "  providing  surgical  certificates  for  the 
children  they  employ  and  of  the  children  attending  school, 
factory  hah'-time  instead  of  an  irregular  10  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Anderson  referred  to  similar  inequalities  at  Aylesbury, 
where  there  are  only  two  "  factories  "  under  the  Act  of 
1867,  while  a  number  of  "workshops  "  in  close  proximity 
and  in  the  same  trade  work  almost  at  discretion. 

There  has  been  some  trouble  at  these  brickfields  to 
induce  parents  not  to  work  their  children  under  age,  but 
there  is  less  evasion  of  the  law  than  formerly.  There  is 
great  temptation,  as  the  average  of  days  in  the  week  suit- 
able for  work  in  point  of  weather  hardly  exceeds  four 
throughout  the  season,  which  is  little  more  than  four 
months,  and  juvenile  labour  is  growing  scarce.  The  Act 
if  vigorously  enforced  will  probably  induce  a  more  general 
use  of  machinery. 

The  allegation  of  the  Brickmakers'  Association  that  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  work  of  children  under  their 
method  rendered  the  statutory  limitations  of  age  unneces- 
sary did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  borne  out  by  our  observation. 
Althoxigh  the  labour  of  the  girls  and  boys  is  not  so  heavy 
as  that,  for  example,  described  as  existing  in  the  Midland 
counties'  brickfields,  it  is  such  as  must  be  very  constant 
and  fatiguing  in  a  day  of  lOi  hours.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  schools  the  alternate  day  system  is  preferred. 

The  work  does  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy,  being  in 
great  part  under  cover  and  carried  on  in  the  summer. 
The  appearance  of  th^  women  and  boys  seen  by  us  was 
healthy.  It  is  stated  that  while  the  work  is  going  on 
they  are  well  fed,  but  they  are  very  weak  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season. 


(5.)  Notes  of  Visit,  September  12,  1875,  by  Lord 
F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Brand  to  Messrs. 
Pollocks,  at  Paisley,  Bleachers,  Dyers,  and 
Finishers. 

Hours  of  work,  57  per  week,  i.e.,  10^  hours  on  the  first 
five  days,  commencing  on  Monday,  and  44  hours  on  Satur- 
day, closing  at  11.30  a.m.  Mr.  Pollock  stated  that  his 
workpeople  refused  to  work  longer  than  the  57  hours,  and 
that  they  were  able,  the  demand  for  labour  being  brisk,  to 
dictate  terms.  He  would  not  object  to  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Act  of  1874  to  bleach  works  and  dye  works  &c.. 


seeing  that  he  would  gain  a  distinct  advantage  if  other 
manufacturers  in  his  trade  were  limited  to  the  weekly 
hours  of  labour  worked  in  his  factory.  A  considerable 
number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  drying  rooms. 
They  work  the  whole  day,  with  intervals  of  rest,  going 
occasionally,  as  the  work  may  require,  from  one  drying 
room  to  the  other.  The  temperature  in  these  rooms  is 
much  the  same.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  tempera- 
ture, as  there  was  no  registering  thermometer  kept  in  the 
rooms.  But  the  heat  is  considerable,  and  must  be  very 
trying,  more  especially  on  damp  days,  when  the  windows 
are  kept  shut,  in  order  to  prevent  damage  to  the  goods. 

Messrs.  Pultons. — Principally  worsted  goods,  scom-ers, 
dyers,  and  finishers.  Same  hours  per  week  as  at  Messrs. 
Pollocks.  Majority  of  workers  are  men  who  have  com- 
pelled Mr.  Fulton  to  limit  the  hours  per  week  to  57,  i.e., 
lOh  hours  on  five  days  in  the  week,  and  4|  hours  on 
Saturday,  closing  at  11  a.m.  Women  mostly  employed 
in  the  rooms  where  goods  are  rolled  and  dried.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms  in  which  the  goods  are  rolled  is  ex- 
cessively high,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  heat,  as 
there  was  no  registering  thermometer  kept  in  the  rooms. 
The  women  had  left  work  when  I  arrived,  but  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  manager  that  the  heat  of  the  rooms  as  I 
found  it  might  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  when  the  women 
were  at  work. 

The  women  who  work  in  this  department  are  seated. 
The  manual  labour  is  slight,  but  they  have  to  give  constant 
attention  to  the  goods  as  they  pass  through  the  rollers. 


(6.)  Notes  of  Visit  by  the  O'Conor  Don  to  the 
Nail  and  Chain-making  District  of  the 
Black  Country. 

On  the  I2th  July  I  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Brewer, 
the  nail  and  chain  making  district  between  Cradley  and 
Stourbridge,  meeting  Mr.  Brewer  at  Cradley.  I  went  with 
him  on  foot  through  Cradley  Heath,  Cradley,  the  Lye,  and 
on  to  Stourbridge,  visiting  the  nail  and  chain  shops  along 
the  way,  but  especially  those  in  Cradley.  The  work  carried 
on  by  women  in  this  district  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  light 
work,  none  of  the  heavy  nails  or  chains  being  made  by 
them ;  and  the  general  impression  produced  on  my  mind 
was  that  it  was  not  at  all  severe  work  for  women,  that  the 
girls  and  women  appeared  in  the  very  best  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  certainly  that  they  were  not  physically  sufferers 
from  the  employment.  It  being  a  Monday,  several  shops 
were,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Brewei%  only  half  occupied, 
many  of  the  women  being  engaged  at  washing  and  other 
household  duties,  and  many  of  the  men  idling.  However, 
a  very  considerable  number,  both  of  men  and  women,  were 
at  work.  What  struck  me  as  most  objectionable  in  Cradley 
was  the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  workshops  and 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  them  appearing  in  a  verydilapidated 
condition,  and  with  very  imperfect  sewerage  and  consequent 
disagreeable  odours. 


(7.)  Notes  of  Visit  by  the  O'Conor  Don  and 
Mr.  Brand  to  the  same  District. 

Upon  this  occasion  we  first  went  to  Cradley  and  after- 
wards to  Hales  Owen,  where  the  heavy  nail  and  chain 
making  is  said  to  be  most  carried  on  by  women.  Here  we 
saw  several  women  engaged  in  making  the  large  nails  and 
using  for  this  purpose  what  is  known  as  the  "  Oliver." 
In  most  cases  I  do  not  believe  the  use  of  the  Oliver  to  be 
very  different  from,  or  more  distressing  than,  the  use  of  a 
sewing  machine  worked  by  the  foot.  We  tried  several  of  the 
Olivers  ourselves,  and  the  pressure  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  excessive,  and  the  one  which  seemed  to  me  the  heaviest 
and  most  distressing  I  was  able  to  work  with  the  pressure 
of  my  thumb  alone.  In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  worker  is  standing  over  the  work,  and  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  can  be  applied  with  hardly 
any  exertion  to  the  treader.  No  doubt  the  hammer  or  Oliver 
has  to  be  brought  down  on  the  iron  in  short  sharp  jerks, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  foot  has  to  be  sharp 
and  intermittent,  and  this  may  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
jar  to  the  worker.  But  making  all  allowance  for  this,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  even  as  regards  this  heavy  nail 
making,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  true  state  of  facts  would 
warrant  has  been  said.  The  only  worker  who  seemed  to  me 
at  all  distressed  at  the  work  was  a  little  boy  about  12  years 
of  age,  who  was  pointing  nails  for  his  father,  and  using  for 
this  purpose  an  Oliver  which  required  considerable  force 
to  work. 

Mr,  Brewer  I  believe  to  be  a  most  efficient  energetic 
man,  one  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  his  work,  and  who 
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does  not  spare  himself  in  looking  after  it,  but  whose  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  lias  carried  him  away,  and  caused  him  to 
colour  somewhat  highly  the  picture  of  evil  which  he  has 
drawn. 

Incidentally  on  this  occasion  we  saw  girls  earthing  bricks, 
and  also  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the 
])it  bank  women,  and  this  latter  seemed  to  me  by  far  the 
worst  and  most  unsuitable  for  women.  The  girls  when  we 
saw  them  were  working  in  the  open  air,  very  cold  wetting- 
rain  falling  thickly  all  the  time.  The  work  consisted  of 
carrying,  in  large  pans,  some  of  the  heaviest  and  coarsest 
of  the  debris  from  an  adjoining  iron  foundry.  It  seemed 
very  hard,  dirty,  cold,  and  wet  work,  and  the  women,  unlike 
the  nail  workers,  declared  they  did  not  like  it,  and  that  it 
was  very  severe. 

O'C.D. 

At  Cradley  we  visited  a  workshop  in  which  several  girls 
were  working  at  the  manufacture  of  light  chains.  The 
work  in  itself  did  not  seem  especially  hard  or  unsuitable  to 
women,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  not  unhealthy  occujia- 
tion,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  ujjon  the  strong  and 
healthy  appearance  of  these  girls. 

In  Gibljet  Lane,  Hashury,  we  called  upon  a  man  named 
John  Moore,  who  was  working  at  hea\fy  nail  v/ork  in  a 
shop  attached  to  his  house.  His  wife  was  assisting  him 
in  his  work,  and  was  also  engaged  in  heavy  work,  though 
she  was  ])ointing  the  nails,  which  is  a  much  less  laborious 
process  than  that  of  heading  them.  She  said,  in  answer 
to  questions,  "  that  she  did  not  get  tired  with  the  work,  as 
"  she  did  but  little ;  she  just  came  in  now  and  again  to 
"  hel]5  her  husband  when  the  baby  was  good."  In  this 
case  the  man  and  his  wife  were  both  working  with  "  the 
Oliver,"  which  has  been  said  by  some  mtnesses  to  be  an 
instrument  which  is  too  heavy  for  a  woman  to  work.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  "  the  Oliver  "  was  simply  a  mechanical 
a])pliance  for  saving  labour.  It  consists  of  a  hammer 
which  is  so  hung  as  to  be  easily  worked  with  the  foot  by 
means  of  a  lever.  These  hammers  vary  in  size,  and  are 
made  light  for  use  in  small  work.  In  no  case  did  we  find 
that  any  great  effort  was  necessary  in  order  to  work  the 
hammer. 

In  the  limited  time  at  our  command  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  do  more  than  visit  a  few  of  the  workshops  in  the 
district,  but  we  have  reason  to  lielieve  that  Mr.  Brewer 
took  us  to  those  places  of  work  in  v/hich  we  should  see  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  trade. 

The  heavy  nail  and  chain  work  is  not  certainly  a  desir- 
able occupation  for  young  girls,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
interference  with  the  labour  of  adult  women. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Moore's  wife  shows  what  injustice  would 
be  done  by  prohibiting  the  labour  of  women,  and  other 
cases  could  no  doubt  be  found  where  equal  injustice  would 
be  inflicted  upon  widows  and  single  women  now  earning  a 
livelihood  at  this  trade. 

We  visited  another  workshop  in  which  several  women 
were  working  with  "the  Oliver,"  but  they  were  all  over 
the  age  of  16.  We  found  no  case  of  any  woman  working 
at  the  heaviest  class  of  nails,  though  many  were  working 
with  "  the  Oliver "  at  big  nails.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  among  some -of  the  men,  more  especially 
among  those  who  belong  to  the  trade  association,  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  employment  of  women  in  the  heavy 
nail  and  chain  work.  You  hear  in  the  district  the  com- 
mon remark,  "  Women  ought  not  to  do  men's  work." 

The  fact  is  that  the  heavy  work  pays  better  than  the 
light,  and  the  men  are  naturally  irritated  at  having  their 
labour  reduced  in  value  by  competition  with  the  labour  of 
women. 

To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  in  great  measure  the 
agitation  for  the  prohibition  of  the  labour  of  women  in  this 
trade. 

We  had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

Some  instances  may  no  doubt  be  found  of  husbands 
who  drink  and  play  and  leave  their  wives  to  work  at  nails 
and  chains,  but  they  are  probably  exceptional,  and  not 
more  numerous  than  can  be  found  in  other  centi-es  of 
industry. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  prohibit  the  labour  of  girls 
under  IG  in  the  heavy  nail  and  chain  work,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  from  those  acquainted  v/ith  the  trade  a 
very  careful  definition  of  the  term  "  heavy  nail  and  chain 
"  making." 

As  has  been  remarked,  "the  Oliver"  is  occasionally 
used  for  a  light  class  of  work  not  unsuitable  for  girls,  and 
is  in  effect  a  means  of  saving  labour.  It  may  also  be  as 
well  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "heavy  nail  and  chain  making,"  that  some  employers 


allege  that  there  is  harder  manual  labour  expeaded  in 
makmg  small  counter  clouts  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  classes  of  big  nails  mth  "  the  Ohver  ". 

A  very  general  improvement  will  be  effected  in  this  trade 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  check  over-work,  but  the 
inspector  will  be  able  to  check  it  more  easily  if  the  limits 
of  work  m  workshops  are  reduced  to  12  ho'm-s  instead  of 
bemg  fixed  Ijetween  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

At  Cradley  we  saw  several  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  gleed  washing.  It  is  an  employment  very  similar 
to  that  on  pit  banks.  It  apjieared  to  us  to  be  a  very  dirty 
and  undesirable  occupation  for  young  girls.  In  answer  to 
questions  one  of  the  women  said  that  they  did  not  like  the 
work,  that  it  was  la])orious,  exposed  theiii  to  all  weathers, 
and  was  extremely  dirty,  but  that  they  had  no  other  choice,' 
as  they  hked  hidependence  too  well  to  go  out  to  domest 
service. 

H.  R.  B. 


(8.)  NoTKs  on  Factories  and  Wokksuoi-s  visitetl  by 
LoKD  Balfour  of  BirRLEiGir,  in  company  witli 
Mr.  Sui;- Inspector  Redgrave,  on  Oct.  8tli, 
chiefly  in  the  Borough  and  neighbourhood  of 
Old  Kent  Road  and  Kent  Street. 

Messrs.  A.—K  glasswork  employing  about  six  men, 
and  six  or  eight  boys  on  each  shift,  working  tv/o  shifts 
a  day,  and  generally  finishing  for  the  week  on  Friday  after- 
noon. The  premises  consist  of  an  open  shed  with  a  furnace 
at  each  end  ;  the  boys  are  not  regularly  apprenticed  to  the 
trade,  but  are  chiefly  employe  A  in  carrying  the  articles  when 
"  blown  "  to  the  annealing  furnace,  and'in  "teasing  "  the 
furnaces.  The  manufacture  is  that  of  small  cheap  bottles 
and  phials,  and  the  labour  of  the  boys  is  not  laborious,  but 
is  hot  and  dirty  and  the  hours  are  irregular. 

Messrs,  B.,  jjrinters,  lithographers,  and  book-binders.— 
A  large  factory,  chiefly  engaged  in  production  of  trade 
labels,  show  cards,  advertisement  placards,  illuminated 
almanacks,  &c. ;  find  no  inconvenience  now  from  existing 
law ;  are  not  exactly  engaged  in  a  "  season  trade,"  but  some- 
times get  orders  to  despatch  -JOjOOO  or  50,000  trade  circulars 
by  a  certain  post,  and  when  fii'st  placed  under  Factory  Act 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  it.  The  firm 
was  prosecuted  on  one  occasion,  and  now  do  their  extra 
work  chiefly  by  means  of  extra  hands,  of  whom  a  register 
is  kept,  and  they  are  summoned  by  a  special  messenger 
from  time  to  time  as  required  ;  in  the  case  of  female  hands 
these  are  chiefly  mariied  women  who  formerly  were  in  the 
emjiloyment  of  the  firm,  l)ut  are  now  unable  to  work  regu- 
larly, though  willing  to  turn  out  occasionally  for  an  hour 
or  two.  About  KiO  of  these  extra  hands  were  at  work  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  engaged  in  folding,  stamping,  and 
addressing  trade  circulars  ;  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
very  bad  and  the  space  deficient.  In  the  printing  department 
the  same  system  of  extra  hands  was  in  force,  the  firm 
having  a  list  of  lads  over  16,  who  in  busy  times  were  sum- 
moned as  a  night  shift ;  the  member  of  the  fh-m  whom  I  saw 
could  not  say  what  they  were  employed  at  usually,  or  on 
the  previous  or  succeeding  days  to  their  employment  with 
them.  Mr.  Redgrave  said  aftenvards  that  there  was  little 
doubt  that  they  were  all  in  regular  employment,  many  of 
of  then:  being  simply  printers  from  other  houses ;  but  that 
as  the  whole  of  the  work  they  vi'ere  employed  in  was  not 
skilled  labour  they  might  not  all  be  of  that  ti'ade. 

Messrs  C,  a  factory,  makers  of  ties,  scarves,  shirts, 
collars,  &c.,  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  law ;  the 
machine  sempstresses  do  not  woi'k  as  much  as  60  hours 
a  week,  except  in  busy  seasons;  but  the  firm  give  out 
a  good  deal  of  work,  chiefly  "  button-holing,"  which  is 
unslcilled  labour,  and  for  which  the  pay  is  very  small  (Ijr/.  a 
dozen) ;  the  firm  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  numlier 
of  people  to  do  this  class  of  work;  they  emjiloy  more  hands 
in  the  busy  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  selecting 
their  hand's  for  the  slack  seasons  naturally  give  preference 
to  those  who  have  been  "  willing  to  oblige." 

As  the  foreman  said,  "'  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,  that's 
"  human  nature,  it's  the  same  all  the  world  over,  isn't  it, 
"  sir.?" 

In  the  factory  one  girl  under  13  was  being  employed 
full  time. 

Mr.  D.,  furrier  and  skin  merchant.— A  factory  because 
employing  more  than  50  hands;  the  employer,  a  Jew,  had 
been  prosecuted  for  working  his  hands  on  Good  Friday,  and 
thought  it  a  hardship,  as  a  rule  he  kept  them  at  work  on 
Saturdays  up  till  2  p.m. 

He  complained  of  the  competition  of  smaller  shops,  but 
allowed  there  were  not  many,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
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number  of  hands  was  ever  kept  below  50  on  purpose  to  avoid 
the  operation  of  the  Act ;  it  was  chiefly  newly  started  people 
who  were  in  so  small  a  way  of  business.  The  work  the 
women  were  engaged  in  was  "  pulling,"  that  is  pulling  out 
the  lon-est  hairs  out  of  rabbit  skins,  and  leaving  the  short 
soft  hair  attached  to  the  skin,  for  this  they  at  present 
received  Is.  M.  for  "  pulling  "  five  dozen  skins,  and  a  good 
hand  could  make  about  12s.  a  week  Ihey  work  very 
short  hours  however,  often  not  more  than  six  or  eight  a 
day,  and  consequently  but  few  made  so  much. 

3Ir.  E.,  twine  spinner,  &c.,  a  workshop,  in  this  case 
the  work  is  given  out  to  the  men  who  employ  the  boys. 
Mr  E.  had  been  prosecuted,  but  had  great  difficulty 
with  his  men,  who  insisted  on  employing  the  cheapest  boy 
labour  they  could  ;  he  was  anxious  to  obey  the _  law,  and 
professed  willingness  to  give  any  assistance  m  his  power  ; 
he  said  boys  of  1.'3  were  very  independent  now  a  days,  and 
would  not  work  unless  they  chose,  "  they  aU  wants  to  be 
men,"  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  the  men  disliked 
employing  them. 

Mr.  F.,  brush  and  broom  maker,  a  workshop,  em- 
ployed boys  but  no  females  in  "  drawing,"  that  is  fixing 
the  bristles  into  the  brushes  ;  work  hours  from  8  to  8 ;  men 
could  make  28s.  a  week  at  this  trade;  but  Mr.  F.^pre- 
ierred  two  boys  at  14s.  to  one  drunken  man,  that  "  you 
daren't  speak  to." 

Mr.  G.,  brush  and  scrubbing-brush  maker,  a  work- 
shop also,  employs  women  and  girls  as  "  drawers " ; 
work  hours  from  8  to  8,  and  meal  hours  irregular.  Mr.^ 
G.'s  daughter,  aged  6,  was  engaged  in  "drawing" 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (about  12.30).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
assured  me  that  she  went  to  school  whole  time,  and  that  it 
was  only  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief,  and  from  running 
about  in  the  streets  ;  "  the  language  those  children  out 
there  use,  is  horrible,  sir;"  they  admitted  that  she  was  also 
employed  in  the  same  way  of  an  evening  sometimes,  just  to 
teach  her  how  to  do  it,  and  as  "  an  amusement." 

Mr.  H.,  hair  and  bristle  brush  maker,  a  factory,  large 
number  of  men  and  boys  (no  females)  employed.  Also 
carrying  on  business  as  a  mattress  maker  and  horse-hair 
merchant.  Found  one  boy  under  13  employed  full  time 
as  a  "tipper"  (that  is  to  toss  the  hair  up  and  down  with 
two  long  sticks  to  let  the  dust  fall  out).  Mr.  H. 
assured  the  factory  inspector  that  the  master  of  the  nearest 
board  school  had  "  sent  the  boy  away  from  school,  saying 

he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
"  work  full  time  ;"  he  was  under  13  however,  and  had  not 
seen  the  doctor.  This  occupier  had  been  prosecuted  four 
months  before. 

Mr.  I.,  tobacco  pijje  maker. — A  factory  under  the  Act 
of  1864,  hands  employed  were  three  in  number,  Mr.  I., 
his  wife  and  one  son,  supposed  to  be  13  years  of 
age,  but  had  not  seen  the  doctor.  Registers,  abstract  of 
Acts,  &c.  were  kept.  Usually  a  girl  or  two  were  employed 
as  "  trimmers "  (that  is  to  smooth  the  pipes  after  they 
come  out  of  the  mould),  but  none  were  employed  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  because  it  was  not  worth  while ;  the  girls 
would  not  come  before  8  a.m.,  and  owing  to  the  Act  could 
not  work  late  enough  to  get  a  full  day ;  the  occupier  would 
like  to  be  able  to  work  from  8  to  8  instead  of  6  to  6  or 
7  to  7  only. 

Messrs.  Peak,  Frean  §•  Co.,  biscuit  bakers,  &c. — So  far 
as  every  part  of  their  premises  in  which  girls  and  women 
are  employed  this  fh-m  has  been  placed  under  the  Act  of 
1867,  that  is  in  every  part  except  the  rooms  into  which  the 
ovens  actually  open,  and  find  no  inconvenience  from  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law  ;  they  have  a  modification  for 
two  nights  a  week  for  three  months  in  the  year  when  they 
are  busy,  which  allows  them  to  work  till  8.30  in  the 
evening;  tiieir  usual  hour  of  closing  is  5  or 5.30,  and  when 
working  till  8.30  they  give  half  an  hour  for  tea.  They 
could  not  get  on  witho':t  this  modification,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  their  requirements. 

To  be  sure  of  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  law  no  lads 
under  14  are  employed ;  the  whole  premises,  including  the 
oven  rooms,  are  particularly  clean,  lofty,  well  ventilated, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  unpleasant  heat  in  any  part  of 
them,  the  furnaces  being  all  underneath  and  self-feeding. 

Mr.  J.,  firewood  cutter. — A  factory  under  Act  of  1867. 
Berths  are  sub-let  to  the  hands  who  find  their  own  helpers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  prosecuted.  The  Factory  Act 
Abstract  and  notices  had  "fallen  down  "  on  the  morning 
of  our  visit ;  two  boys  were  employed  working  full  time, 
both  were  under  11,  and  neither  had  "  seen  the  doctor." 
The  work  the  boys  and  girls  is  employed  at  is  light  and 
apparently  healthy,  and  consists  chiefly  in  handing  the 
blocks  of  wood  to  be  split  up,  in  tying  the  spht  pieces  into 
bundles,  and  storing  the  bundles  in  piles  ready  for  dfelivei-y. 

A  workshop  for  turning  wood  and  ivory,  dangerous 
machinery  unfenced.    An  accident  happened  here  iu  the 


spring  by  which  a  boy  lost  an  arm  and  was  otherwise 
injured ;  the  boy  was  playing  with  the  machinery  while  in 
motion,  and  had  no  business  to  be  at  the  part  of  the  room 
in  which  he  was,  his  place  of  employment  was  in  the  same 
room  however,  and  only  a  few  feet  distant.  More  power 
required  to  order  the  fencing  of  machinery  in  workshops  of 
this  class. 

Mr.  McMurray,  paper  maker,  chiefly  employed  in  making 
paper  for  the  "  Times "  and  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News,"  consequently  is  in  no  way  more  busy  at  one  time 
of  year  than  another,  at  any  rate  not  more  so  than  can  be 
calculated  for ;  machinery  is  kept  running  day  and  night  in 
two  shifts  of  12  hours  each,  two  hours  being  allowed  for 
meals.  Women  were  employed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
at  night ;  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  Acts  as 
they  stand,  and  no  half-timers  are  employed ;  the  foreman 
said  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  boys  to  do  their  work, 
as  was  shown  by  their  employing  three  boys  to  do  the  work 
of  two  in  the  last  process,  one  boy  being  idle  while  two 
were  at  work,  and  relie^'ing  each  other  in  attendance  on  the 
machine  in  turn  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  would,  the 
foreman  also  allowed,  be  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  them 
as  a  firm  if  the  age  for  night  work  was  raised,  it  would  mean 
merely  an  increase  of  a  shilling  or  two  per  week  in  wages. 

Mr.  K.,  vesuvian  and  lucifer  match  maker,  employs  no 
half-timers  ;  workpeople  will  not  come  before  8,  and  would 
like  to  work  till  8  in  busy  times  ;  does  not  usually  require 
to  work  as  late  as  7  in  the  evening. 

BIr.  L.,  match  and  wax  vesta  factory. — Same  privilege  as 
Mr.  K.  asked  for  much  desired.  INo  half-timers  are  em- 
ployed, there  being  no  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  district  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  one  boy,  "  whose  mother  told  him  he 
"  was  14,"  was  employed  full  time  without  having  been 
passed  by  the  doctor. 

The  occupier  of  this  factory  complained  of  the  expense 
of  surgeon's  certificates,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this 
surgeon's  practice  to  call  as  he  pleased  without  waiting  to 
be  sent  for,  and  to  demand  3s.  6d,  a  visit,  whether  he 
certified  a  boy  or  not. 

Generally  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  the  im- 
mense practical  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Acts  in  an  ex- 
tremely populous  district  like  that  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  they  were 
generally  obeyed,  the  principle  of  them  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  accepted,  and  a  high  testimony  to  the  judgment  and 
descretion  with  which  they  have  been  enforced,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  so,  is  found  in  the  uniform  civiUty 
and  even  cordiality  with  which  the  sub-inspector  was 
received,  even  by  those  whom  he  had  recently  had  occasion 
to  prosecute  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  law  is  even 
fairly  obeyed,  when  out  of  15  visits  paid  (the  factories  and 
workshops  visited  being  in  no  way  selected  either  for  the 
sake  of  getting  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  taken 
in  the  usual  round  of  the  sub-inspector)  six  cases  of  illegal 
employment  of  children  were  discovered  ;  though  perhaps 
in  not  more  than  three  a  real  intention  to  evade  the  law 
could  be  legally  established. 


(9.)  Women's  Protective  and  Pkovident  League. 

Report  of  Conference  of  Members  of  Women's 
Trade  Unions  on  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts,  held  at  the  Office  of  the  League,  April  22, 
1875,  8  p.m. 

There  were  present  about  fifty  women  employed  in  the 
following  trades :  bookbinding,  dressmaking,  mantle 
making,  millinery,  upholstery,  men's  hat  trimming  and 
binding,  embroidery,  machine  work. 

The  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A.  was  elected  chairman. 
In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  League,  statements  were 
made  as  follows  : — 

By,  an  ex-forewoman  of  a  bookbinding  establishment 
under  the  Factory  Acts  : 

"That  the  inspector  had  occasionally  visited  the 
establishment,  but  that  he  did  not  go  round  the 
women's  workshops.  He  went  into  the  counting 
house  and  conversed  with  the  employer.  The  young 
girls  were  directed  to  go  down  there  to  see  him  and  he 
then  asked  them  their  ages,  and  whether  the  work 
injuriously  afPected  theh  health." 
By  a  forewoman  in  a  bookbinder's  shop  employing  several 
women : 

"  That  she  had  been  in  her  present  position  lO'years, 
and  had  not  once  seen  the  inspector.  The  condition 
of  the  women's  workshop  was  very  unhealthy  and 
overcrowded." 
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By  a  worker  in  the  men's  hat  trade : 

"The  inspector  did  not  round  the  factory.  He 
stayed  in  the  countinfr-house  with  the  employer,  and 
the  hoys  were  sent  in  there  to  he  questioned  hy  him. " 

By  a  milliner. — The  inspector  went  to  the  workroom 
after  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  on  one  occasion, 
and  took  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  women  found 
to  be  working  there.  A  jn-osecution  resulted,  but  the 
same  infringement  of  the  law  had  occurred  since. 

A  bookfolder  mentioned  an  underground  workshop  in 
which  women  worked  by  gaslight  all  day. 

An  upholstress  stated  that  the  workroom  she  was  in  was 
exceedingly  comfortable  and  well  ventilated  and  not 
overcrowded  ;  but  that  she  did  not  know  of  its  having 
been  visited  by  the  inspector.  She  had  worked  there 
11  years. 

A  bookfolder  said  that  her  sho]),  in  which  35  women  were 
employed,  was  badly  ventilated  and  not  properly  pro- 
tected from  the  rain.  The  inspector  had  been  in  the 
rooms  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  he  asked  no 
questions  of  the  women  and  made  no  examination  of 
the  workshop. 

A  machinist  stated  that  she  had  known  cases  in  which  a 
dressmaker  took  work  home  to  finish  after  working  at 
the  shop  during  the  number  of  hours  allowed  by  law. 
A  dressmaker  said  that  where  she  worked  half  a  day's 
wages  was  deducted  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday,* 
that  deductions  were  made  for  bank-holidays,  and  that 
when  the  hours  of  work  were  14  ])er  day  (according  to 
permission  given  to  season  trades)  the  workers  were 
not  paid  for  the  two  extra  hours,  but  the  time  was 
given  back  to  them  in  the  slack  season. 
A  strong  and  almost  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
against  any  further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  vinless 
some  means  could  be  devised  which  should  prevent  any 
reduction  being  made  on  the  already  very  low  rate  of  wages. 
At  the  same  time,  the  beneficial  effects  of  past  legislation,  in 
preventing  the  excessive  over  work  which  ])revailed  several 
years  ago,  was  acknowledged. 


Report  of  adjourned  Conference  held  at  the  Offices 
of  the  League,  April  28th,  1875,  8.15  p.m. 
Fredk.  W.  Verney,  Esa.,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  present  upwards  of  100  women  employed  in 
the  trades  above  mentioned. 

After  full  discussion  the  following  conclusions  were 
arrived  at : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  undesirable  that  any  special  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  work  of  married  women. 

(2.)  That  the  usual  morning  interval  between  meals 
(8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.)  is  too  long,  and  that  no  interval 
should  be  longer  than  from  4  to  4^  hours. 

(3.)  That  no  further  general  reduction  of  hours  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  women  if  it  should  be  accom- 
])anied  by  a  reduction  of  wages. 

(4.)  That  the  permission  granted  to  season  trades  for 
the  extension  of  the  hours  to  14  per  day,  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  should  be  withdrawn, 
with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  work  throughout 
the  year. 

(5.)  That  the  condition  of  the  workshops  is  not  suffi- 
ciently inquired  into,  and  that  many  sanitary  im- 
provements are  urgently  needed. 
(6.)  That  the  continuance  of  work  until  8  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  which  is  allowed  hy  law  if  a  half- 
holiday  is  given  on  some  other  day  of  the  week, 
seldom  takes  place,  that  if  this  modification  were 
to  be  in  at  all  frequent  use  it  would  be  regarded 
by  the  women  as  being  highly  objectionable. 
An  opinion  was  also  expressed  against  the  employment 
of  machinists  during  hours  as  long  as  those  of  the  hand 
workers,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  permission  granted 
for  the  14  hours'  work  was  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty 
to  the  women,  notice  of  the  time  over  which  such  per- 
mission extended  being  scarcely  ever  posted  up.  From 
various  statements  made  it  appeared  that  the  hour  was 
usually  given  for  dinner  in  the  large  bookbinding  esta- 
blishments under  the  Factory  Acts,  Init  that  in  workshops 
the  time  both  for  dinner  and  tea  was  frequently  curtailed. 

Emma  A.  Paterson, 
Offices  of  the  "Women's  Pro-  Hon.  Sec. 

"  tective  and  Provident 
"  League,"  31,  Little  Queen 
Street,  Holborn.— May  1. 1873. 


*  .Several  iipliolstvesses  stato  thiit  simil.iv  (Teduotioiis  arc  marie  in 
Uieir  wages,  or  that  they  are  obliged  to  ma,ke  up  tlio  time  ia  the  week. 
— E.  A.  Pateeson. 

1. 


The  following  Notes  of  the  Discussion  were  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  who  attended  the 
Meeting  by  request. 

Dress  makers  complained  that  the  half  hour  prescribed 
to  be  given  for  a  meal  hour  after  G  p.m.,  in  case  of  over- 
tmre  being  worked,  v/as  not  allowed.  Some  worked  on 
under  these  circumstances  till  10  p.m.  Some  left  at  9.30 
Ihe  mspector  had  been  known  to  come  round  before  a 
drawmg  room.  He  appeared  to  make  inquiries  and  repri- 
mand the  employer.  The  complaint  was  made  that  very 
few  employers  gave  more  than  half-an-hour  for  dinner; 
some  evade  the  law  entirely,  giving  only  10  minutes  or  so 
to  take  food. 

Bookbinders  comjjlained  that  the  trade  was  most  un- 
necessarily considered  by  the  law  a  season  trade.  Stock 
work  was  frequently  being  done  at  the  busy  seasons;  work 
that  might  just  as  well  have  been  done  at'the  times  when 
there  was  no  pressure.  The  existence  of  the  modifications 
made  employers  careless  of  due  economy  in  time. 

Complaints  by  working  women  in  difi'erent  trades  were 
made  that  the  two  hours,  by  which  the  factory  law 
shortened  the  time  of  labour  on  Saturday,  was  made  up  by 
the  employer  during  the  week  ;  "  cribljed  out  of  the  dinner 
['  hour."  Also,  that  the  closing  of  the  shops  for  the  bank 
holidays  had  caused  a  serious  loss  of  wages.  The  whole 
law  as  to  holidays  needed  revision  now  the  Bank  Holidays 
Act  had  passed. 

With  regard  to  the  time  for  meals  it  was  stated  that  five 
hours  was  too  long  a  spell  for  women  to  work  without  a 
pause.  Many  cannot  eat  their  breakfast  so  early  as  to 
allow  them  to  get  to  work  at  8  ;  this  is  especially  felt  by 
dressmakers  when  working  late.  In  such  a  ease,  unless 
time  is  allowed  for  a  luncheon  at  1 1,  they  become  exhausted. 
This  is  accordingly  done  by  many.  Others  complain  of 
the  long  spell  "from  1.30  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  only  a 
"  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea,"  as  the  greater  hardship ; 
this  is  stated  never  to  occur  in  bookbinding,  and  seems  to 
be  confined  to  dressmaking. 

None  would  accept  shorter  hours,  if  combined  with 
a  reduction  of  wages,  but  they  all  advocate  regulation, 
in  order  that  both  work  and  wages  may  become  more 
steady.  Women  have  never  asked  for  the  nine  hotu's'  rule. 
They  would  gladly  see  modifications  abolished.  Students 
flock  to  the  Working  Women's  College  in  the  winter,  but 
leave  in  summer  through  the  pressure  on  theu*  time. 

Regulations  of  the  dressmaking  trade  is  attended  wth 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  number  of  out-workers, 
married  women  especially,  who  would  work  for  any  wages, 
and  who  spoil  the  market.  They  won't  take  the  dinner 
hour,  and  they  will  work  all  night.  It  is  not  that  they 
work  as  well  as  the  regular  hands.  Many  are  bad  workers. 
So  are  many  day  workers,  no  doubt.  But  in  truth  no 
market  price  in  the  suburbs  can  be  said  to  exist  for  dress- 
making work.  It  is  all  matter  of  connexion  and  custom, 
and  founded  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  workers. 

It  was  stated  that  female  inspectors  were  required  for 
the  purposes  of  sanitary  inspection  in  women's  work 
rooms. 


(10.)  Visit  to  Weston  Salt  Works  near  Stafford, 
by  the  Chairman.    Dec.  31,  1874. 

These  works  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Only  a  few  persons  are  employed  at  present,  perhaps  about 
a  dozen.  Only  men  are  employed  in  filling  and  emptying 
the  salt  pans,  but  a  few  lads,  at  least  over  13,  assist  in 
filling  the  moulds  with  the  made  salt.  These  arc  not  large 
or  heavy.  The  brine  being  weak  only  two  draughts  are 
made  in  24  hours,  at  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  ;  consequently 
only  one  set  of  hands  are  required  and  the  work  is  not 
continuous.  The  men  said  that  it  was  unhealtliy  work  and 
they  would  not  like  to  see  their  v/omen  at  it. 


(II.)  Notes  of  a  Visit  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh to  the  S.viT  Works  at  Droitavich. 

On  January  4th  I  visited  Droitwich  in  company  with 
Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Fitton,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
salt  works.  We  went  through  the  works  of  the  Droitwich 
Salt  Company,  those  of  Mr.  Farden,  and  the  Stoke  works 
belonging  to  Mr.  Corbett. 

Tlie  pans  belonging  to  the  salt  company  are  distributeil 
over  the  town  and  constitute  a  factory,  solely  because  more 
than  50  hands  are  eni])loyed  in  the  i)arish  or  burgh  by  the 
firm  ;  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Farden,  though  similar  in 
every  respect,  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  Ijeing  only  a 
workshop. 
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The  women  employed  in  the  salt  trade  are  not  at  work 
for  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  day,  but  their 
work  is  divided  into  three  periods,  6  to  8,  lOi  to  2^,  and 
4  to  6  ;  these  times  are  not  rigidly  kept  to,  but  the  total 
hours  of  work  rarely  exceed  8 ;  their  work  consists  in 
"  drawing  the  salt,"  that  is  ladling  it  out  of  the  pans  into 
wooden  boxes,  arranging  these  for  the  water  to  drain  off, 
and  before  commencnig  each  draw  the  salt  gained  at 
previous  draw  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and  carried 
into  a  large  hot  room  to  dry.  The  contents  of  each  box 
weigh  about  45  lbs.,  a  heavy  weight  for  a  women  to  carry, 
when  about  50  or  70  have  to  be  moved  in  quick  succession. 

The  temperature  of  the  pans  is  high  and  the  atmosphere 
very  dense  from  the  steam  of  the  boiling  brine  ;  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  outline  of  a  man's 
figure  at  the  distance  of  one  yard. 

The  men  employed  in  the  salt  works  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  looking  after  and  regulating  the  fires,  but  sometimes 
assist  the  women  in  their  work,  in  which  case  they  work 
along  with  them,  stripped  to  the  waist. 

The  men  are  the  real  employers  of  the  women,  for  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  lets  out  a  pan  to  each  man, 
supplies  fuel  and  other  requisites,  and  gives  him  so  much 
per  ton  of  salt  made  ;  each  man  usually  employs  four  women 
whom  he  pays  by  time,  their  wages  in  a  week  of  full  time 
never  exceeding  10s.,  and  rarely  amounting  to  that,  and 
even  this  does  not  represent  the  clear  gain  to  a  woman  for 
her  week's  work,  as  several  of  them  assured  us  they  often 
paid  more  than  half  their  earnings  to  others  for  looking 
after  their  children,  washing,  &c.,  while  others  said  they 
did  their  household  work  by  sitting  up  well  into  the  night. 

We  spoke  to  about  20  of  the  iiands  in  different  works, 
both  male  and  female,  and  all  those  employed  in  factory 
premises  made  a  great  grievance  of  the  advantage  theu' 
workshop  rivals  had  over  them,  alike  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  convenience,  by  being  able  to  commence  work 
at  5.  The  women  urged  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  con- 
venience, for  they  said  that  by  beginning  at  6  they  could 
finish  their  first  draw  by  7?  and  get  home  in  time  to  give 


their  husbands  their  breakfast  and  prepare  theiv  children 
for  school ;  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  while  agreeing 
with  the  women,  laid  most  stress  on  the  ground  of  economy 
in  fuel ;  this,  however,  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  understand, 
for  if  by  commencing  at  5  a.m.  they  could  finish  at  5  p.m. 
as  they  professed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  12  idle  hours 
between  5  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  should  be  less  wasteful  than 
those  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  as  at  present.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  day's  work  consisting  of  three  draws  was  taken  between 
wider  limits  more  salt  could  be  made,  and  the  furnaces 
would  have  to  be  kept  going  uselessly,  for  a  shorter  period 
at  night,  but  their  request  in  all  cases  was  to  be  allowed  to 
work  between  the  limits  of  5  and  6.  It  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  every  man  spoken  to  urged  the  same  point  with 
great  pertinacity  and  gave  precisely  the  same  reason  for  it, 
though  none  could  explain  why  greater  economy  would 
result  from  the  change. 

In  Mr.  Corbett's  works  at  Stoke,  about  3  miles  from 
Droitwich,  no  women  have  been  employed  for  16  years, 
their  place  being  taken  by  boys  above  13,  and  as  far  as 
possible  by  lads  above  16,  for  by  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  lads  above  16  may  work,  as  men,  by  which  means 
a  night  draw  is  obtained  in  addition  to  the  three  day  ones, 
resulting  in  a  largely  increased  production  of  salt,  and  in 
wages  to  the  lads  employed  to  do  the  woman's  work,  of  an 
average  of  16s.  or  17s.  a  week. 

Though  there  are  not  now  more  than  from  60  to  70  women 
employed  in  salt  works  in  Droitwich,  the  sudden  prohibi- 
tion of  their  labour  would  cause  cases  of  individual  hardship 
owing  to  the  difficulty  they  might  have  in  finding  other 
employment,  but  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  it  should 
be  encouraged  or  made  more  attractive,  but  rather  that  it 
should  be  discouraged  in  the  hope  that  it  will  gradually 
die  out.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  saw  children  of  a 
few  months  old  brought  into  the  drying  rooms,  to  be  near 
their  mothers,  and  they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  pro- 
cess of  being  melted  away  by  the  heat  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 
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CIRCULAR. 


Education  Department,  S.W., 
Sir,  1,9th  October  1875. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
working  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  have  asked 
the  Education  Department  to  issue  a  circular  to  H.M.'s 
Inspectors  pf  schools,  "  requestmg  them  to  state,  for  the 
"  information  of  the  Commissioners,  the  results  of  their 


experience  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
systems  of  school  attendance  known  as  '  half-time '  in 
education  ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  as  between  the  '  half-day ' 
and  '  alternate  day '  systems,  and  as  between  these,  the 
Factory  Acts  systems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  attend- 
ance clauses  of  the  Mines  Regulations  Acts,  (35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  76.  (coals),  and  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  77.  (metals). 
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"  and  the  Workshops  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146.),  on  the 
"  other,  whereby  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  attendance 

per  week,  or  per  fortnight,  is  required,  and  the  arrange- 
"  ment  of  the  time  left  to  individuals  ;  and  further,  as  to 
"  the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act, 
"  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  67.),  how  far  these  have  been  as 
"  yet,  or  are  being  put  into  operation ;  what  probability 
"  exists  of  their  coming  to  be,  within  a  reasonable  period^ 
"  generally  enforced,  supposing  no  further  legislation  to  be 
"  undertaken  for  that  purpose ;  and  what  is  their  opinion 
"  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  these  clauses  when  in 
"  full  operation." 

My  Lords  regret  that,  at  this  busy  season,  the  trouble  of 
replying  to  these  inquiries  should  be  imposed  upon  you, 
but  the  information  sought  from  ofi&cers  of  experience  in 


such  matters  will  be  of  no  little  importance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  be  able  and  willing  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners. 

May  I  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  an  eai'ly  reply,  which 
you  should  confine  to  facts  within  your  knowledge  without 
giving  opmions  as  to  the  alterations  which  you  may  think 
to  be  required  in  the  laws  on  the  subject.  . 

Copies  of  the  Acts  named  in  the'  rnargin  are  herewith 
enclosed. 


To  ,  H.M.'s 

Inspector  of  Schools. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  R.  Sandford. 


Mines  Regu- 
lations Acts 
(35&SrtVict. 
c.  76.  [coals] 
and  35  &  36 
■Vict.  c.  77. 
[mctiils]  ; 
Workshops 
Act  (30  &  31 
Vict.c.  146.); 
Agriculturui 
Children's 
Act,  1873 
(36  &  37  Vict, 
c.  C7.). 


Answers  of  Inspectors — England. 
(1.)— From  Mr.  T.  S.  Aldis  (Nokth  Yorkshiee).       (4.)— From  Mr.  J.  P.  Balmer  (Gloucester). 


Wlien  in  the  county  of  Durham  I  was  uniformly  told 
that  sect.  8  of  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  76.  was  a  dead  letter,  that 
the  inspectors  of  mines  were  too  constantly  employed  about 
matters  concerning  the  salety  of  life  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  education  certificates.  Probably,  however,  there  would 
be  cases  of  comjDliance  with  these  regulations,  of  which  I 
should  not  hear. 

As  regards  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  67.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  a  dead  letter  in  my  district.  I  once  heard  of  a 
teacher  sending  a  policeman  after  a  boy,  without  any  very 
satisfactory  results.  Once  only  I  think  I  have  been  applied 
to  for  a  certificate ;  that  was  two  days  ago. 

There  will  be  a  steady  improvement  in  attention  to 
education  in  the  country  generally,  I  think.  I  doubt 
whether,  without  further  legislative  measures,  it  will  have 
much  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act. 

I  doubt  further  whether  the  strict  enforcement  of  an  Act 
whose  extreme  limit  far  falls  short  of  regular  attendance 
will  do  much  to  improve  our  schools.  There  will  certainly 
be  a  tendency,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear,  for  parents  and  others  to  avoid  doing  more  than 
fulfil  the  barest  requirements  of  the  Act. 


(2.) — From  Mr.  H.  G.  Alington  (Kent). 

Concerning  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  tliere  is  very 
little  to  be  said. 

As  a  rule  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  school  board  of  Pembury,  Kent,  occasionally  makes 
use  of  its  provisions,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  attend- 
ance clauses  are  elsewhere  enforced. 

From  the  information  which  I  have  received  in  reply  to 
a  number  of  inquiries  on  tlie  subject,  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  vice-president,  I  gatlier  that  the  want  of  a  definite 
authority  to  enforce  attendance  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
render  the  Act  inoperative. 

And  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  advantages  held  out  by 
it  to  those  interested  in  education  are  not  sufficient  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf. 


(3.)— From  Mr.  W.  Baily  (Bradford). 

The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873,  has  hardly  any 
apjjlication  in  my  district  from  the  absence  of  an  Agricul- 
tural population. 

The  alternate  day  system  has  been  adopted  in  Pudsey, 
and  I  believe  in  a  few  other  places,  but  the  half-day  system 
continues  to  be  the  one  in  general  use. 

I  have  found  that  the  Workshops  Act  is  made  use  of 
in  a  way  which  gives  the  children  much  less  opportunity  of 
being  educated  than  the  factory  system  does.  In  factories 
the  work  is  over  at  12,  and  there  is  no  work  after  school, 
and  the  children  come  to  school  week  by  week  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  alternately.  But  I  am  told  that  in 
Bradford  the  printing  establishments  and  the  smaller  work- 
shops employ  the  children  always  in  the  mornint/,  and  keep 
them  till  1  o'clock,  so  that  they  come  to  school  tired  and 
hurried,  and  miss  the  first  half  hour's  schooling  from  1.30 
to  2,  getting  to  school  only  just  in  time  for  the  marking  of 
the  registers.  Besides  this,  the  smaller  ;vorkshops  often 
em])loy  the  children  again  after  school  hours,  and  they  get 
no  time  for  the  preparation  of  home  lessons.  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  teacher  never  has  the  children  except  when  they 
are  tired,  he  cannot  make  much  progress  with  their  edu- 
cation. 


The  Agi-icultural  Children's  Act,  I  consider,  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  dead  letter,  or  worse  than  a  dead  letter 
since  It  has  tended  to  bring  legislation  into  contempt  among 
the  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.  When  the  Act  was 
passed,  several  of  the  clergy,  and  resident  landowners,  and 
(I  believe)  some  boards  of  guardians,  caused  handbills  to 
be  widely  distributed,  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  sending  children 


some  months,  to  find  in  the  country  schools  which  I  was 
inspecting  a  small  groujj  of  children,  mostly  boys,  five  or 
six  in  number,  or  occasionally  more,  who  had  been  sent  to 
qiudify  themselves  for  field  labour  by  school  attendance 
(250  or  150  times  according  to  age).  None  such  I  beUeve 
was  it  ever  hojied  would  qualify  themselves  for  certificates 
by  passing  Standard  IV.  The  number  of  such  children, 
however,  quickly  diminished  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  those  children  wlio  had 
attended  school  with  this  purpose  were  in  no  different 
position  from  those  who  had  not,  and  that  parents  and 
employers  of  labour  did  not  suffer  fi-om  the  children's  non- 
attendance  at  school.  On  the  occasion  of  visiting  one 
school,  the  village  butcher  purposely  waited  on  me  to  know 
whether  his  boy  was  bound  to  ^o  to  school  before  working 
in  the  fields,  when  his  neighbour's  boy  of  the  same  occu- 
patiou;  age,  and  ignorance,  did  not.  I  explained  the  pro- 
visons  of  the  Act,  but  I  fear  did  not  remove  the  feeling 
that  he  was  injuring  himself  to  no  purpose  by  sending  his 
boy  to  school. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  believe  that,  except 
in  a  very  few  jjarishes,  a  good  deal  secluded,  there  would  1)e 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  increasing  attendance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  if  only  there 
was  a  machinery  to  enforce  its  equal  operation.  Parents 
and  farmers  alike  are  prepared  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rm'al  clergy,  as  school  managers, 
are  generally  in  favour  of  it,  and  are  longing  for  its  active 
oi)eration.  If  I  may  refer  to  party  politics,  I  have  noticed 
indications  in  more  than  one  country  parson  of  wavering- 
allegiance  to  a  Conservative  ministry  which  had  not  brought 
in  a  measure  of  compulsion,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  a 
measure  which  the  late  Vice-president  was  believed  to  have 
promised  for  the  session  which  followed  his  retirement. 
Such  a  change  of  political  front  at  least  indicates  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  zealous  educationists. 

The  clergy  who  are  most  anxious  that  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter  are  not 
prepared  to  have  power  given  to  them  in  their  capacity  of 
school  managers  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  Their  inlluence  in  spiritual  matters  would,  they 
think,  be  lessened  if  as  school  managers  they  could  compel 
attendance,  because  the  belief  is  common,  especially  with 
l^arents  who  are  careless  about  educating  their  children, 
that  a  personal  favour  is  conferred  on  "  the  parson"  when 
children  are  sent  to  school,  and  that  the  school  my.steriously 
operates  for  his  benefit.  In  rural  districts  the  clergy  are 
as  a  rule  the  only  school  managers.  In  such  districts 
boards  of  guardians  could  not  be  expected  to  work  the  Act 
fairly,  if  they  had  the  power  conferred,  because  tney  are 
m<jstly  elected  in  part  from  the  farming  class.  They,  there- 
fore, are  no  more  suitable  than  clerical  managers  for  putting 
the  Act  in  force. 

On  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  attendance  clauses  of 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  have  not  yet  been  put  into 
ojieration  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  district,  and 
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are  even  less  widely  in  operation  than  they  were.  I  have 
received  only  two  applications  for  certificates,  andj  one  of 
them  was  withdrawn,  pending  some  needful  mqumes  on 
mv  part  No  probability  at  all  exists  of  tnese  attendance 
clauses  coming  to  be  within  a  reasonable  period  generally 
enforced,  supposing  no  further  legislation  to  be  undertaken 
for  that  purpose,  ,  ^  ^       ^,  , 

As  reo-ards  the  benefits  to  be  expectea  irom  these  clauses 
when  put  into  full  operation,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
an  inspector  of  schools  to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation.  Such  benefits  his  office  pre-supposes  Real,  if  less 
tangible,  benefits  would  follow  the  removal  of  such  a  sense 
of  injured  virtue,  as  the  case  of  the  butcher  mentioned 
before  indicates,  and  of  the  disrepute  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Act  in  its  inoperative  form  has  brought  on 
icnslation  If  one  Act  of  Parliament  is  inoperative,  so  too 
may  others  be  thought  to  be,  e.g.,  sanitary  Acts  or  the 
like. 


(5.)— FiioM  Mr.  H.  B.  Barry  (Somerset). 

Practical  teachers  with  whom  I  have  communicated, 
lookhig  to  the  progress  of  their  scholars,  prefer  the  plan  of 
10  hours  a  week  to  this  of  20  hours  a  fortnight,  and  this 
latter  to  the  1  GO  times  required  by  the  Agricultural  Chil- 
th'en's  Act,  on  the  ground  that  continuous  teaching  is  so 
much  more  useful  than  teaching  crowded,  say,  into  one  part 
of  the  year  only.  In  one  parish,  where  country  boys  were 
sent  to  school  for  a  time  from  fears  of  the  Act,  I  was  told 
that  one  boy  was  counting  the  times  till  he  could  get  free 
to  work.  One  teaclier  writes,  "As  in  most  schools  10 
"  hours  a  week  mean  only  four  attendances  I  should  prefer 
"  five  attendances  per  week,  thus  adding  to  the  hours  of 
"  instruction  and  causing  little  extra  inconvenience  to  the 
"  employer."  Another  states,  "  that  the  10  hours  per 
"  week  should  be  in  the  morning  one  week  and  afternoon 
"  the  following,  so  that  the  scholar  might  have  the  benefit 
"  of  the  three  rules  which  are  usually  tauglit  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  and  geography,  grammiar,  and  needlework  in  the 
"  afternoon." 

I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  the  attendance  clauses  of 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  coming  to  be  generally  en- 
forced within  any  period,  supposing  no  further  legislation 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose.  Nor,  from  the  early 
age  at  v/hich  children  are  released  from  attendance  do  I 
think  much  benefit  to  be  expected  from  these  clauses  when 
in  full  operation.  Their  tendency  would  be  to  lower  the 
age  at  which  some  children  remain  at  school,  and  on  this 
account  I  have  found  several  managers  of  schools  adverse 
to  the  general  issue  of  certificates. 


(^6.)_From  Me.  B.  J.  BiNNS  (Swansea). 

In  order  to  gain  accurate  and  reliable  information  on 
the  points  referred  to  in  the  circular,  I  made  it  my  business 
to  have  an  interview  with  Thos.  E.  Wales,  Esq.,  inspector 
of  mines  for  this  district.  He  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  last  report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  case,  where  a  fine  of  lOZ.  was 
imposed,  no  boys  under  the  age  of  12  years  are  now  em- 
ployed in  this  neighbourhood  in  collieries  or  mines  under- 
ground. Mr.  Wales,  in  concluding  his  report,  states,  "  I 
••  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  permissive  clause 
"  with  reference  to  such  boys  was  never  intended  to  apply 
"  to  mines  worked  as  the  mines  are  worked  in  this  district, 
"  where,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficient  height  is  made  to 
"  enable  horses  being  taken  into  the  workings,  consequently 
"  I  have  always  objected,  as  far  as  I  could  do  so,  to  such 
"  permission  being  given,  and  the  fact  of  no  application 
"  having  been  made  during  the  past  year  for  the  employ- 

ment  of  such  boys,  goes  far  to  satisfy  me  that  my 
"  opinion  was  a  correct  one.  I  find  only  about  50  boys 
"  between  12  and  13  years  of  age  have  been  employed  on 
"  the  surface,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  with  two  or 
"  three  exceptions  where  a  misapprehension  existed  as  to 

the  meaning  of  this  clause,  the  Act  has  been  fully  complied 
"  with.  For  the  most  part  these  boys  are  employed  in  carry- 
"  ing  books,  letters,  &c.  to  and  from  the  collieries,which  only 
"  require  their  attendance  for  a  few  hours  per  day,  leaving 
"  sutficient  time  for  their  attendance  at  school  as  required 
"  by  the  Act  of  Parliament."  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  report,  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Wales 
that  he  is  of  opinion  that  12  years  is  a  proper  age  for  boys 
to  commence  working  underground,  subject  of  course  to 
the  conditions  contained  in  section  7  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Act.  If  a  later  age  were  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum,  it 
might  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the  employer,  and 
produce  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  men.  In 
opposition  to  this  I  must  set  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Humby, 


pro))rietor  of  a  coal  mine  in  Llandyfodwy,  who  told  me  that 
if  he  had  his  will,  he  would  allow  no  boy  under  15  years  of 
age  to  work  underground.  Young  boys  are  very  liable  to 
accidents  either  through  some  neglect  on  their  own  part, 
or  some  violation  of  the  colhery  rules.  They  are  often 
ill-treated  and  abused  by  their  seniors  for  not  being  suffi- 
ciently active  or  prompt  in  attending  to  the  orders  they 
receive,  and  the  hours  during  which  they  are  kejit  below 
are  too  long.  If  school  and  work  were  properly  alternated 
up  to  the  latter  age,  I  cannot  see  myself  why  it  should  not 
be  thought  early  enough  for  them  to  commence  work  as 
full  timers.  The  reason  why  coUiers  are  so  anxious  that 
their  sons,  or  other  boys,  should  accompany  them  in  their 
labours  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  is,  that  they  are  thereby 
entitled  to  fill  and  send  up  additional  tram-loads  of  coal, 
for  which  they  receive  extra  payment.  Anything  that 
would  check  so  selfish  a  practice  would  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  boys,  whose  means  of  edu- 
cation is  now  liable  to  be  frequently  interrupted  as  well  as 
prematurely  concluded. 

With  respect  to  the  best  arrangement  for  school  atten- 
dance in  cases  where  boys  have  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  school  as  well  as  another  portion  in  mining  work, 
I  have  seen  and  consulted  vwth  Mr.  John  David,  the  head 
manager  and  agent  of  the  Pyle  and  Brynden  collieries, 
owned  by  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.  Mr.  David  has 
had  great  experience  in  colliery  work,  and  he  thinks  it 
is  most  suitable  in  every  way  that  boys  should  work  for  a 
certain  specified  number  of  days  continuously,  and  then 
attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  other  days  during 
the  whole  of  the  hours  the  school  is  open.  He  says  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  preferable  to  letting  them  work  one 
half  of  each  day,  and  then  attend  school  for  the  remaining 
half,  as  they  are  enabled  to  come  to  school  in  a  cleanly 
state,  they  are  not  exhausted  by  previous  toil  in  the  mine, 
they  cause  less  interruption  to  the  work  of  the  mine,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  a  continuous 
course  of  instruction,  which  has  been  carried  on  without 
interruption  for  a  definite  number  of  days,  than  from  a 
broken  and  fragmentary  one,  which  as  half-timers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  is  all  that  they  would  otherwise 
receive.  I  am  inclined  for  my  own  part  to  attach  consider- 
able importance  to  these  opinions  of  Mr.  David,  and  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  measures  may  be  enacted, 
whereby  in  all  cases  connected  with  mines  they  may  be 
carried  out.  No  boy  under  12  should  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  descend  a  coal  mine,  as  he  is  not 
under  existing  legislation  allowed  to  be  employed  in  a 
metalliferous  mine.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  he 
should  be  required  to  attend  school,  say,  on  alternate  weeks ; 
and  when  he  reaches  15,  or  has  passed  the  6th  Standard 
of  the  Code  of  1875,  he  may  be  allowed  to  work  full  time, 
and  the  State  may  be  considered  to  have  acquitted  itself  of 
its  obligations  with  respect  to  him. 


(7.) — From  Mr.  J.  E.  Blakiston  (Rugby). 

In  Leicestershire  most  of  the  children  who  do,  or  should, 
attend  school  as  lialf-timers  are  amenable  to  the  W orkshops 
Acts.  The  regulation  which  requhes  10  hours  school 
attendance  per  week,  causes  great  annoyance  to  managers 
and  teachers  of  schools,  because  employers  and  parents 
endeavour  where  they  can  to  make  up  the  time  in  four 
attendances  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each.  As,  however, 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  more  than  two  hours'  attendance 
at  each  meeting  of  a  Public  Elementary  school,  I  have 
protested  against  this  abuse  with  such  success,  that  in 
the  schools  which  I  inspect  no  certificate  is  now  granted 
to  a  child  for  more  than  two  hours'  attendance  at  any 
one  meeting  of  the  seliool ;  and  that  only  if  the  child  is 
marked  present  when  the  registers  are  called  and  have 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  tv/o  hours.  Employers, 
however,  are  so  chary  of  children's  time,  that  half-timers 
seldom  reach  school  till  it  is  just  time  for  marking  re- 
gisters, and  not  unfrequently  enter  just  too  late  to  be 
marked.  It  is  thought  that  the  private  adventure  schools 
still  surviving  owe  tlieir  attractiveness  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  laxity  with  which  many  of  their  teachers  grant  such 
certificates.  In  the  borough  of  Leicester,  children  attend- 
ing such  schools  when  summoned  by  the  school  board 
are  ordered  to  attend  Public  Elementary  schools.  In 
villages  where  children  are  employed  in  brickyards  and 
in  different  branches  of  the  hosiery  and  shoe  trades  (not 
merely  in  small  workshops,  but  also  at  home  by  their 
parents)  frequent  domiciliary  •visits  and  occasional  pro- 
secutions would  also  be  elective  in  bringing  to  school 
hundreds  of  children  now  deprived  of  this  advantage.  As 
soon  as  the  inspector  pays  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  a 
"  stocking "  village,  his  coming  is  at  once  made  known, 
and  children  are  quickly  hidden  away,  under  skeps  or 
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Imskets  and  in  cupboards  and  holes,  and  when  his  back  is 
turned,  employers  and  ])arents  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  good  luck  and  adroitness  in  escaping  detection. 

It  is  notorious  that  all  over  the  country,  children  are  con- 
stantly represented  as  older  tUan  they  arc  in  order  to  get 
work  earlier,  as  also  that  they  are  worked  for  longer  hours 
than  the  law  allows.  1  am  informed  that  one  medical  officer, 
taking  the  teeth  as  the  test,  frequently  allov/s  children 
under  age  to  work  in  a  well  known  factory. 

Unfortunately  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  this 
district  has  far  too  wide  an  area  to  allow  of  his  pu.tting 
down  these  abuses,  and  until  he  l)e  assisted  by  four  men 
(chosen  from  the  class  from  which  detectives  are  taken), 
two  for  Leicester  and  one  each  for  Loughborough  and 
Hinckley  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  hundreds  of 
children  will  continue  to  be  without  the  advantages  and 
protection  to  which  the  law  entitles  them. 


(8.) — Fkom  Mr.  J.  J.  Blandford  (Derby). 

I  must  premise  that  in  my  district  there  are  but  ten 
schools  in  which  the  "  half-day "  sj^stem  is  in  operation, 
nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  where  the  "  alternate  day  " 
system  is  used  instead.  From  conversations  which  I 
have  had  witli  teachers  of  schools  on  these  respective 
systems,  they  appear  to  think  they  could  do  more  with  the 
children  if  they  had  them  vmdcr  instruction  on  alternate 
days  both  mornmg  and  afternoon,  than  on  the  half-day 
system,  or  on  that  where  a  certahi  number  of  hours  per 
week  or  per  fortnight  is  required. 

As  to  the  half-day  system  some  of  the  teachers  think 
that  the  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  afternoon  after 
having  been  at  work  in  the  morning  are  tired,  and  as  a 
teacher  expressed  himself  are  "  dazed  "  with  their  work, 
and  therefore  less  capable  of  attending  to  instruction,  than 
when  they  come  to  school  in  the  morning.  If  this  be  so 
it  would  almost  appear  that  instruction  given  on  the 
alternate  day  system  is  preferable  to  that  of  "  half-day." 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act, 
1873,  I  can  report  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  so 
far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  it  has  been  a  complete 
failure ;  it  has  had  no  effect  whatever  u])on  attendance  of 
the  children. 

Some  time  before  it  came  into  operation  the  managers 
of  many  of  the  rural  schools  in  my  district  took  some  pains 
to  make  the  requirements  of  the  Act  known  to  the  farmers 
and  to  other  employers  of  labour,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  causing  a 
better  and  more  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  these  hopes  have  not  been  realised. 

The  general  belief  seems  to  be  that  the  failure  of  the 
Act  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  means  for  the  enforcement  of  its  require- 
ments, and  that  until  such  provision  is  made  it  will  continue 
to  be  inoperative,  and  in  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur. 


(9.) — From  Mr.  E.  H.  Brodie  (Manchester). 

(1.)  As  regards  the  "half-day"  and  "alternate  day" 
systems  of  school  attendance,  I  feel  hardly  able  at  present  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  best,  the  latter  system  having 
jjeen  only  so  recently  introduced.  On  inquiry  I  found 
both  systems  practised,  and  occasionally  both  in  the  same 
school.  This  is  certainly  undesirable,  as  it  still  further 
com])licates  an  organisation  of  classes  already  difficult 
v/herever  both  day  scholars  and  half-timers  attend.  Most 
teachers,  and  especially  the  more  experienced,  prefer  the 
'.'  half-day "  system  for  several  reasons,  but  particularly 
as  home  lessons  are  easier  to  obtain  from  scholars  attending 
every  day,  than  I'rom  scholars  attending  alternate  days. 
It  is  also  easier  to  examine  them  on  the  "  half-day " 
system.  The  latter  system  also  rather  more  favours  regu- 
larity, as  the  absence  of  a  child  is  sooner  missed. 

(2.)  As  regards  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  and  the 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  tendency  here  is  to  make  all 
the  scholars  under  these  Acts  into  half-timers.  .Some 
few,  however,  attend  on  alternate  whole  days.  The  former 
is  far  preferable,  as  less  impeding  the  school  organisation, 
that  is  where  half-timers  under  the  Factory  Act  also  attend. 
Otherv/ise  the  alternate  day  system  seems  for  some  reasons 
better,  especially  for  girls,  who  on  the  half-day  system 
miss  their  sewing  altogether  every  other  week  or  month 
(according  to  the  way  they  change  their  attendances), 
whereas  they  would  always  be  taught  sewing  two  days  in 
one  week,  and  three  days  in  the  next  on  the  alternate  day 
plan. 

The  great  point  seems  to  be  tliat  at  any  rate  one  system 


only  should  be  adopted  in  schools.  What  is  above  all  to 
be  avoided  is  any  further  complication  in  arranging  the 
classes  and  making  out  the  time-table. 


(10.)— From  Mr.  J.  R.  Byrne  (Surrey), 

L  In  my  district,  which  has  till  very  recently  comprised 
so  much  ot  the  county  of  Surrey  as  lies  outside  the  bounds 
ot  the  metropolis,  there  are  few.  if  any,  factories  or  mines 
and  tncrefore  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  applications  of 
the  tactories  or  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 

2.  Not  one  instance  has  come  to  my  knowled^re  of  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance  under  the  Workshops 
Act  on  children  employed  in  workshops. 

3.  As  regards  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  although 
there  must  be  many  children  who  would  come  under  its 
provisions  and  several  parishes  in  which  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Act  would  effect  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
school  attendance,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  parish  in  which 
the  Act  IS  rigidly  enforced  or  of  any  legal  means  existing 
for  the  due  and  strict  carrying  out  of  its  provisions  ;  that 
a  comparatively  few  children  do  attend  as  "  half-timers," 
professedly  under  this  Act,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  not  attending  for  half  the  year,  and 
the  advantage  of  immunity  from  attendance  vvhen  they 
have  satisfied  its  provisions  either  by  passing  the  required 
standard  of  instruction  or  completing  the  age  after  which 
they  are  legally  exempt,  and  that  such  attendance  of 
agricultural  half-timers  has  made  little  sensible  addition 
to  the  sum  total  of  school  attendance.  The  Act  is  ])racti- 
cally  almost  a  dead  letter.  Indeed  I  have  heard  that  in 
some  instances  attendance  has  decreased  under  it  in  con- 
sequence of  its  suggesting  to  children  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  *'  half-time,"  when  they  would  under  other  circumstances 
have  attended  as  regularly  as  other  scholars.  If  no 
further  legislation  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  Act  more  effective,  I  see  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  its  efficiency  within  any  reasonable  period. 

4.  As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  "  half-day  "  and 
"  alternate  day  "  systems  and  those  others  in  accordance 
with  which  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  attendance  is 
required  per  week  or  per  fortnight,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  time  left  to  individuals,  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  "  half-day  "  system,  where  it  is  practicable, 
is  the  best,  es])ecially  when  that  half-day  is  the  morning, 
not  the  afternoon  ;  learning  is  not  so  interrupted  or  effaced 
and  the  class  thrown  into  disorder,  as  it  is  where  attend- 
ance is  on  alternate  days ;  that  the  "  alternate  day " 
system  is  preferable  to  the  others  above  mentioned  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  but  that  there  are  individual  instances 
in  wliich  and  certain  localities  where  it  would  be  an  undue 
hardship  if  not  an  impossibility  to  require  more  than 
attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  or  fort- 
night or  even  per  year,  leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  time 
to  the  .individuals,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school 
board  or  other  local  autiiority. 

F"or  example,  there  are  times  of  the  year  known  in  my 
district  as  the  "hoeing,  haying,  hopping,  harvesting,  and 
acorning  "  seasons,  or  by  other  names  according  to  the 
employment,  and  there  are  families  whose  subsistence  in 
l^art  depends  on  their  children  being  employed  in  some 
one  or  in  all  of  them.  It  would  be  a  grievous  hardship 
to  enforce  attendance  on  them  during  those  times  and  all 
but  impossible  to  ])rcvent  evasions.  The  local  authority 
v/ould  be  the  best  judge  when  and  to  whom  to  concede 
exemption. 

Experience  further  convinces  me  that  "  half-time  "  is  at 
best  an  evil,  although  possibly  an  unavoidable  evil ;  that 
it  is  less  than  half  as  good  as  whole  time ;  that  "  half- 
timers  "  are  notoriously  and  invariably  backward  and  a 
drag  upon  their  class  and  school ;  that  it  would  therefore 
be  wise  to  concede  the  privilege  of  half-time  only  rarely 
and  grudgingly  and  when  fairly  impossible  to  withhold  it, 
not,  as  I  fear  is  done  under  some  school  boards,  easily  and 
almost  for  the  asking,  and  that  when  conceded  it  should  be 
conditioned  by  a  fine  or  tax  or  other  equivalent  tending  to 
discourage  it. 


(11.) — From  Mr.  F.  F.  Cornish  (Lincoln). 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  any  of  the  Acts  in  question, 
except  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act.  Circulars  embody- 
ing tiie  principal  provisions  of  this  Act  were  posted  about 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  two  cases,  one  at 
Winterton  and  the  other  at  Spilsby,  employers  were  sum- 
moned. But  I  believe  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
systematic  attempt  to  enforce  the  Act,  nor  do  I  think  that 
anything  of  that  sort  is  likely  to  be  made 

With  regard  to  its  provisions  if  enforced  my  experience 
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induces  me  to  think  that  ordinary  boys  of  10  and  upwar( 
under  ordinary  teachers  wiU  hardly  be  raised  a  standai 
per  annum  upon  150  attendances. 


(12.)— From  Me.  T.  W.  Danby  (Suffolk). 

The  attendance  clauses  of  the  "Agricultural  Children's 
Act,"  have,  I  am  much  disappointed  to  say,  come  to  be 
inoperative. 

(13.)_From  Mk.  C.  D.  Du  Port  (Reading). 

In  my  district,  comprising  what  is  known  as  the  Census 
county  of  Berks,  which  includes  some  30  Oxfordshu-e 
parishes,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  consensus 
of  opinion  among  agricultural  employers  of  labour  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  working  any  reyular  alternate  system 
of  half-time  work  and  schoohng.  Opmion  is  almost  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  the  more  elastic,  or,  must  I  say,  more 
lax  system,  under  which  children  are  supposed  to  utilize 
for  school  purposes  throughout  the  year  the  periods,  how- 
ever short  or  long,  during  which  their  employers  can 
readily  spare  them. 

By  this  means  some  150  annual  attenaances  can,  not 
unfrequently,  be  made  up. 

I  think  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
practical  asriculturist  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  any 
regular  day  and  day  or  even  week  and  week  system. 

The  nature  of  agricultural  work  is  against  it,  for  much 
field  and  similar  work  must  fi-om  its  very  nature  when 
taken  up  be  carried  on  without  break  to  completion. 

Moreover,  distances  make  a  regular  day  and  day  system 
often  impossible,  children  would  have  to  travel  on  foot  so 
far  from  home  to  work  and  thence  fi-om  work  to  school, 
or  vice  versa,  that  they  would  be  too  wearied  to  do  any 
justice  to  either  schooling  or  labour.  . 

I  have  struggled  hard  for  a  long  time  to  find  some  way 
of  working  in  agricultural  districts  a  "  regular  "  half-time 
.attendance;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  myself  now,  against 
my  will,  practically  convinced  of  the  general  hopelessness 
of  the  case. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  attendances  thus  cumu- 
lated in  irregular  groups  and  periods  are  by  no  means  time 
wasted,  even  if  they  reach  no  more  than  100. 

I  frequently  find  cases  of  children  making  some  manifest 
.points  of  fair  progress  at  this  rate  and  under  this  system 
of  attendance.  It  is  true  they  lose,  and  under  any  half- 
time  system  must  lose,  many  lessons,  but  all  lessons  are 
not  equally  vital,  and  much,  far  too  much,  of  the  work 
even  in  our  very  fair  schools  consist  of  mere  routine  prac- 
tice rather  than  of  actual  teaching. 

If  only  the  teachers  can  make  time  to  give  to  a  half- 
timer  a  little  special  individual  teaching  upon  any  founda- 
tion point  connected  with  some  new  rule  or  subject,  the 
class-lesson  upon  which  may  have  been  lost  by  him  because 
of  his  absence  at  work,  the  lad  very  soon  finds  himself 
capable  of  following,  even  if  somewhat  lamely,  the  general 
work  of  bis  school  class. 

Besides,  in  large  classes,  children  catch  up  a  great  deal 
one  from  the  other  quite  independently  of  their  teachers' 
explanations,  and  by  this  means  half-timers  are  able  some- 
times almost  to  hold  their  own  in  the  general  work  of  their 
classes. 

I  have  said  that  I  find  this  lax  (or  elastic)  system  of 
cumulative  half-time  attendance  almost  universally  the  one 
preferred  in  agricultural  districts  ;  but,  looked  at  from  the 
educationst's  point  of  view,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  regular,  or  Factory  Acts  systems,  are  worth  very 
much  more  to  school  progress.  This  point  is  proved  by 
the  girls'  progress  in  the  very  numerous  mixed  schools 
with  which  I  have  to  dr. 

Of  the  220  *  elementary  schools  under  my  annual  inspec- 
tion for  grants  (in  which  number  I  include  no  infants' 
schools)  no  less  than  183  (=83  per  cent.)  are  either  mixed  or 
girls'  schools,  as  against  37  (=  17  per  cent.)  boys'  schools. 

By  mixed  schools  I  mean,  of  course,  schools  whether 
under  master  or  mistress,  in  which  boys  and  girls  work 
side  by  side  in  the  classes. 

Now  in  these  183  schools  the  girls  are  absent  at  needle- 
work during  at  least  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  daily  out 
of  the  four  hours  devoted  to  secular  teaching.  And  yet, 
on  tabulating  during  one  whole  year  the  individual  passes 
of  boys  and  girls  respectively,  I  found  that  the  girls  passed 
at  the  rate  of  82  per  cent,  in  reading,  77*  per  cent,  in 
dictation,  and  7 H  per  cent,  in  arithmetic;  as  against  the 
boys'  passes  of  82|  in  reading,  84  in  dictation,  and  79| 


*  142  of  thp,  220  (=65  per  cent.)  are  mixed  schools;  and  41  (=7S  per 
cent.)  are  girls  scliools. 


in  arithmetic.  The  standard  of  a  pass  was,  I  need  hardly 
say,  the  same  for  boys  and  girls. 

Now  this  difference  is  almost  nothing  when  looked  at 
in  connexion  with  the  difference  of  time  sjient  by  boys  and 
girls  respectively  upon  these  elementary  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  clearly  shows  that  the  half-time  position  forced 
upon  girls  by  then-  needlework,  with  its  daily  attendance  at 
class-lessons  for  two  hours  a.m.,  and  its  daily  absence  from 
class-lessons  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours  p.m.,  admits  of 
progress  on  the  girls'  part  in  their  class-work  such  as 
certainly  could  not  be  attained  by  a  half-timer  attending 
under  the  more  lax,  or  elastic,  system  of  mere  cumulative 
attendance. 

Of  this  latter  cumulative  system  I  can  say  no  more  than 
that  it  often  enables  scholars  to  make  some  {joints  of  fair 
progress,  and  that  it  rarely  results  in  no  profit  whatever 
being  discernible. 

The  Commissioners  will  perhaps  wonder  that,  writing 
from  Reading,  I  should  have  touched  in  no  way  upon 
factory  half-time  schooling,  but  should  so  far  have  confined 
myself  mainly  to  agricultural  and  general  labour  and 
education.  * 

The  fact  is  that  in  our  factories,  including,  as  they  do 
here,  the  biscuit  factory  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  the  tin  and 
Japan  work  factory  of  Messrs.  Bourne,  and  the  Iron 
Foundry  Company's  factory,  half-time  labour  is  thus  far 
practically  unknown.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  other 
towns  of  Berks,  where  only  a  very  few  (and  those  quite 
isolated)  cases  of  half-time  schooling  are  met  with  by 
me. 

This  is  the  more  strange  however  in  Reading,  because 
half-time  is  actually  contemplated  by  our  school  board  bye- 
laws,  which  are,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  fairly  and 
generally  obeyed. 

Our  byelaws  exempt  totally  from  schooling  aU  children 
between  10  and  13  years  old  who  have  passed  the  4th 
Standard  of  the  Education  Code  (weights  and,  measures), 
and  they  require  10  hours  of  schooling  per  week  only  from 
all  such  children,  between  10  and  13,  as  have  not  passed  a 
standard  higher  than  the  3rd  {£  s.  d.). 

The  parental  view  of  these  byelaws  is  however  but  too 
patent  to  me  in  my  contact  with  the  children  in  the  schools. 
Parents  interpret  them,  I  fear  but  too  generally,  as  an 
authoritative  declaration  that  it  is  needless  to  keep  a  child 
any  longer  at  school  if  once  it  has  passed  10  years  of  age 
and  has  got  through  the  4th  Standard  in  attainments ;  and 
the  children's  eager  anxiety  after  a  4th  Standard  pass 
frequently  bears  out  the  parent's  feelings. 

In  their  desire  to  reach  total  exemption  it  seems  that  no 
thought  is  given  to  the  partial  exemption  (requiring  only 
10  hours  a  week  at  school),  that  is,  the  right  of  children 
between  10  and  13  who  have  passed  the  3rd  of  our  Code 
Standards.  And  this  attitude  is  of  course  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  thus  far,  as  I  can  myself  testify,  our  principal 
employers  of  labour  have  not  cared  to  organise  half-time 
work. 

Whether  children  over  10  years,  but  still  far  below  13, 
who  have  succeeded  in  passing  Standard  IV.,  are  ever 
received  into  factory  work  here  I  cannot  say ;  there  is  no 
law  in  force  to  prevent  it,  or  to  insist  uf)on  half-time 
schooling  if  they  be  so  received ;  but,  as  the  heads  of  our 
principal  factories  tell  me  that  they  refuse  children  under 
13,  I  have  a  right  to  hope  that  this  is  actually  the  fact, 
except  so  far  as  direct  inquiry  as  to  age  may  be  forgotten, 
or  may  be  met  by  a  false  answer  from  parents  or  children. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  under  our 
byelaws  many  cases  occur  annually  of  children  of  10,  II,  or 
12  leaving  school  altogether  for  some  kind  of  errand  or 
other  similar  work. 

I  have  left  one  point  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiry  still 
untouched,  I  mean  their  question  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Children  Act. 

I  have  watched  closely  the  working  of  that  Act  from  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  actual  operation  early  this  year. 

Its  first  start  was  good.  In  February  I  repeatedly  saw 
in  the  schools  children  brought  in  by  the  Act,  nor  could  I 
then  learn  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  transgressed.  I'eople, 
moreover,  seemed  to  conform  to  its  requirements  without 
disaffection  or  ill-temper. 

But  from  that  time  onwards  to  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  Act's  influence  has  steadily  decreased  to  zero.  Month 
after  month  showed  fewer  and  fewer  cases  of  children 
attending  school  under  its  provisions;  and,  what  is  worse, 
month  after  month  brought  to  my  knowledge  an  increasing 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  Act's  requirements  were 
being  deliberately  broken. 

No  prosecutions  were  made  because  it  was  no  one's 
special  duty  to  inform  or  prosecute. 

Neglect  in  one  parish  was  made  the  ground  for  neglect 
in  others,  At  last,  at  Midsummer,  in  two  quite  different 
neighbourhoods,  I  found  clergymen  lamenting  (not  merely 


the  simple  breach  of  the  Act  itself,  with  which  lament  I 
had  already  become  familiar,  but)  the  fact  that  their  people 
were  becoming  demoralised  in  tone  through  the  habit  of 
wittingly  and  overtly  breaking  a  known  law  of  the  land  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  date,  the  chairman  at  the  Berks  Mid- 
summer sessions,  speaking  of  the  very  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  myself  had  seen  the  Act's  promising  beginning,  is 
rej)orted  to  have  said  that  "  in  his  own  neighbourhood  the 
"  Act  was  pretty  fairly  obeyed  at  first,  but  had  latterly 
fallen  into  complete  neglect." 


(14.) — From  Mr.  N.  Greajvi  (Essex). 

I  have  made  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act,  and  1  can  furnish  some  facts  with  respect 
to  its  working,  which  will  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  for 
its  amendment  without  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the 
form  which  that  amendment  should  take. 

When  first  the  Act  came  into  oi^eration  there  appeared 
to  be  some  prospect  of  its  working  well.  The  farmers 
turned  away  their  boys  who  had  not  made  their  required 
attendances,  and  the  boys  flocked  to  the  schools,  thereby 
in  many  instances  creating  dismay  to  the  teachers,  par- 
ticularly where  they  were  females,  by  swelling  their  at- 
tendances with  rough  farm  boys  as  ignorant  as  infants, 
but  unable  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  though  requiring 
the  same  kind  of  instruction. 

Soon  after  this  I  received  numerous  letters  from  farmers, 
asking  for  information  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Act. 

One  of  these  was  a  man  who  had  taken  great  pains  to 
obtain  a  voluntary  rate  for  the  support  of  the  school  in  his 
parish,  and  was  himself  a  manager  of  the  school.  He 
stated  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Act,  he  and  his  neighbours 
had  turned  away  their  boys  who  were  under  age,  expecting 
they  would  go  to  school,  but  no  such  thing ;  these  boys 
left  their  work  in  the  fields  and  went  down  to  the  shore, 
where  they  made  a  good  living  for  themselves  by  "  picking 
winkles."  And  this  man  very  naturally  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  use  of  his  and  his  neighbours  dismissing 
their  boys  from  labour  in  the  field,  if  they  could  go  with 
impunity  and  work  elsewhere. 

In  some  places,  however,  there  was  a  rush  of  children  to 
the  schools,  but  it  lasted  but  a  short  time.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  Act  was  found  to  be  powerless  they  all  went  to 
work  again,  and  as  there  is  no  provision  for  putting  the 
Act  in  force,  the  farmers  cease  to  regard  it. 

There  is  only  one  instance  I  have  met  with  where  the 
clergyman  has  threatened  to  put  the  Act  m  force  if  the 
farmers  take  the  children  from  the  school,  and  he  informed 
me  that  his  threats  had  had  good  effect.  But  then,  I 
should  add,  he  is  in  a  more  independent  position  than  most 
clergymen  are. 

I  can  see  no  prospect  of  the  Act  being  generally  enforced 
without  further  legislation,  as  at  present  the  disregard  for 
it  appears  to  be  daily  increasing. 

As  regards  the  Workshops  Act,  in  one  part  of  my  dis- 
trict it  was  put  in  force  for  a  few  weeks  in  some  extensive 
brickfields.  Its  operation  in  that  instance  showed  that  it 
was  inferior  to  the  Children's  Agricultural  Act  as  regarded 
the  manner  of  qualifying  for  work. 

The  school  attendance  which  qualifies  a  child  under  the 
Workshops  Act  is  required  only  during  the  time  that  the 
work  lasts,  so  many  attendances  or  hours  per  week.  The 
consequence  is  that  as  soon  as  the  work  is  over  the  school 
attendance  comes  to  an  end  also,  but  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Act  the  attendances  must  be  made  during 
the  twelve  months  previous,  and  are  of  such  a  number  as 
to  insure  attendance  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  schoolmaster  in  the  brickfields  informed  me  that  for 
the  few  months  during  which  the  brickmaking  was  carried 
on  his  school  was  filled  by  a  number  of  rough,  ignorant 
boys,  who  nevertheless  picked  up  some  instruction  even 
during  that  short  time,  but  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  work 
ceased  the  boys  ceased  to  attend  school. 

The  last  information  I  received  was  that  through  the 
partial  working  of  the  Act  those  farmers  who  conscientiously 
observed  it  were  now  laughed  at  by  those  who  never  did 
so,  for  having  put  themselves  to  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  labour  for  no  purpose. 


(15.) — From  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Hernaman 
(Bromsgrove,  &c.). 

There  are  four  towns  in  my  district,  Bromsgrove,  Kid- 
derminster, Redditch.  and  Stourport,  in  which  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  are  in  operation. 

In  the  Bromsgrove  national  schools  81  boys  and  41 
girls  f half-timers)  were  on  the  registers  at  the  end  of  the 


last  school  year,  49  boys  and  22  girls  were  m  average 
attendance,  24  boys  and  15  girls  had  made  150  attend- 
ances, and  19  boys  and  4  girls  were  examined  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

The  boys,  all  but  five,  under  the  Workshops  Act  attend 
every  afternoon  in  the  class-room  which  is  set  apart  for 
their  use.  About  one-third  of  the  girls  attend  half  of  each 
day ;  the  rest  attend  the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
only. 

In  the_  Catshill  national  schools  (Bromsgrove  School 
Board)  56  boys  and  34  girls  were  on  the  registers,  28  boys 
and  15  girls  were  in  average  attendance,  15  boys  and  2 
girls  had  made  150  attendances,  and  8  boys  and  no  girls 
were  examined  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

Almost  all  of  these  attend  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
only  ;  only  a  few  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

_  In  the  Kidderminster  national  schools  65  boys  and  62 
girls  were  on  the  registers,  56  boys  and  56  girls  were  in 
average  attendance,  40  boys  and  51  girls  had  made  150 
attendances,  and  33  boys  and  49  girls  were  examined  on 
the  day  of  inspection. 

All  of  these,  including  15  boys  and  14  girls  under  the 
Workshops  Act,  attend  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

In  the  Redditch  national  schools  67  boys  and  49  girls 
were  on  the  registers,  45  boys  and  23  girls  were  in  average 
attendance,  4/  boys  and  19  girls  had  made  150  attend- 
ances, and  39  boys  and  17  girls  were  examined  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

They  almost  all,  including  44  boys  and  6  girls  under 
the  Workshops  Act,  attend  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

In  the  Redditch  Wesleyan  schools  68  boys  and  girls 
were  on  the  registers,  51  in  average  attendance,  41  had 
made  150  attendances,  and  36  were  examined  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

These  all  attend  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets. 

In  the  Stourport  national  school  51  boys  were  on  the 
registers,  52  in  average  attendance,  48  had  made  150 
attendances,  and  42  were  examined  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion. 

These  all  attend  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  go  to  school 
on  alternate  days,  three  days  one  week  and  two  another, 
a  plan  which  the  employers  are  said  to  find  the  most  con- 
venient, and  which  the  master  prefers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  l)oys  come  to  school  in  such  a  dirty  state  when  they 
have  been  at  work  (in  the  foundries)  on  the  same  day. 


(16.) — From  Mr.  C.  F,  Johnstone  (Bedford). 

I  believe  the  plan  of  half-days,  as  enforced  by  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  to  be  the  best.  It  is  the  most  continuous  system 
of  education,  a  fact  which  I  think  of  great  importance  in 
considering  young  children,  who  forget  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  during  any  intervals  of  learning.  It  is 
also  the  least  wearisome,  and  therefore  the  fullest  of  result. 
A  child  learns  more  in  two  half-days  than  in  a  single  whole 
one.  In  the  one  case  it  comes  fresh  on  each  occasion  to 
its  work ;  in  the  other  it  is  exhausted  for  its  second  school- 
ing by  the  tedium  following  upon  the  first.  That  this  is 
so  my  own  experience  in  the  factory  districts  has  shown 
me,  and  I  have  had  ample  testimony  from  those  engaged 
in  teaching  to  confirm  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  I  do  not  think  the 
half-day  system  is  universally  applicable.  The  farmer  can 
hardly  take  a  boy  into  the  fields  for  an  afternoon,  when  the 
best  of  the  day  is  over,  and  when  he  is  unable  ])erhaps  to 
reach  his  work  in  any  time  to  be  of  use ;  and  if  he  takes 
him  in  the  morning,  he  will  send  him  back  unfitted  by  his 
work,  which  may  have  engaged  him  since  sunrise,  to  give 
his  attention  to  learning.  In  these  cases  the  system^ of 
alternate  days  is,  I  believe,  the  best  attainable.  If  tliis 
could  really  be  enforced  it  would  be  far  preferable  than  the 
third  system,  which  merely  requires  so  many  school  attend- 
ances, or  so  many  hours'  instruction  within  a  certain  period, 
at  the  arrangement  of  the  individual.  Ten  hours  a  week, 
or  1 50  attendances  in  a  year,  are  not  sufficient,  as  I  believe, 
to  ensure  education.  A  child  that  is  idle,  as  it  may  be,  for 
eight  rnonths  in  the  year,  or  even  for  five  days  a  week, 
will  not  retain  much'  of  the  learning  that  its  days  of 
schoohng  may  have  given  it.  I  had  at  one  time  expe- 
rience of  the'  working  of  the  Printworks  Act,  and  found 
that  the  instruction  given  under  it  was  worthless.  I  am 
now  in  the  middle  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  find  that 
no  great  hopes  are  entertained  from  the  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act. 

'This  latter  Act  in  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hunting- 
don is  as  yet  a  dead  letter.  No  authority  enforces  it,  and 
no  children  therefore  fear  it,  or  come  to  school  under  it. 
The  magistrates  of  Huntingdonshire  have  just  resolved  to 
instruct"  the  police  to  act  as  prosecutors,  but  in  districts 
where  this  is  not  done  there  is  danger,  should  no  further 
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legislation  be  undertaken,  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Act 
becoming  forgotten.  Were  it  enforced,  it  would  probably 
secure  a  fair  amount  of  education  to  children  up  to  10 
years  old,  but  in  the  case  of  children  above  10  it  is  doubt- 
ful as  I  have  already  said,  from  the  small  number  of 
attendances  that  is  required,  and  the  power  of  crowding 
them  all  into  a  few  months  of  the  year,  leaving  a  long 
interval  for  forgetfulness,  whether  any  benefit  worth  men- 
tioning would  be  reaped. 

(17.)— Fkom  Mr.  T.  King  (Coenwall). 

(1.)  The  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  forbids  absolutely  the 
employment  of  boys  under  12  years  of  age  below  ground, 
but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  children 
in  surface  operations.  The  number  of  children  employed 
in  preparing  the  ores  on  the  surface  works  of  the  mines  and 
in  stream  works  is  very  large,  and  as  the  labour  is  not 
hea^7,  though  the  hours  are  long,  many  of  these  children 
are  very  young. 

(2.)  The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  has  not  hitherto 
been  put  in  operation,  and  there  seems  no  probability  of 
its  being  enforced  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Judging  from  the  examination  of  scholars  presented 
under  Art.  206  of  the  Code  of  1874,  I  doubt  if  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  children  whose  attendance  at  school 
merely  satisfies  the  clauses  of  the  Agricultural  Children's 
Act  would  be  of  any  value,  and  consequently  the  benefits 
bkely  to  be  produced  by  the  enforcement  of  these  clauses 
is  the  civilising  influence  of  temporary  subjection  to  disci- 
pline, and  association  with  less  neglected  children. 

(^18.)— From  Mr.  E.  L.  Koe  (Sussex). 

I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  working  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Act,  1873,  in  the  rural  parishes  in  my 
district. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year  I  gathered  that  the 
leading  farmers  were  not  indisposed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  and  in  many  cases  allowed  their  lads  to 
attend  school,  but  when  they  found  that  the  Act  was  not 
generally  observed  the  lads  were  again  taken  on. 

The  result  is  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  Act  is  practically  inoperative. 

I  gather  that  there  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  labour  in  rural  districts  to  comply  with  the 
terras  of  the  Act,  if  provision  were  made  for  its  general 
observance  in  all  cases. 


(19.) — From  Mr.  G.  R.  Moncreiff  (Cheltenham). 

My  experience  of  factory  and  mining  districts  dates  far 
back,  before  the  present  Acts  were  passed.  There  are  of 
course  some  factory  schools  in  the  Stroud  valley,  and  at 
least  one  in  Bristol ;  as  well  as  a  school  or  two  connected 
with  collieries.  But  my  impressions  on  this  subject  are, 
in  the  main,  from  older  recollections  in  Yorkshire  and 
N  orthumb  erl  an  d . 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  half-day  or  alternate  day 
attendance  is  a  far  better  thing  where  it  can  be  had,  that 
is,  far  better  from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view,  than 
attendance  at  uncertain  intervals  under  such  regulations 
as  those  of  the  Workshop  Act.  Where  the  school  was 
mainly  composed  of  half-timers,  the  work,  though  very 
hard  for  the  teacher,  could  be  made  orderly  and  systematic. 
I  am  not  sure  that  1  ever  saw  the  alternate  day  system  at 
work  on  a  large  scale,  except  in  the  Arsenal  School  at 
Woolwich.  I  believe  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  it  to 
the  half-day,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 

The  attendance  classes  of  the  colliery  Acts  never  in  my 
time  (ending  in  1864)  b. -ought  colliery  cliildren  to  school 
as  half-timers.  I  believe  tiie  boys  from  10  to  12  found 
employment  on  the  banks  or  at  other  work. 

The  Workshops  Act  ought  to  come  much  more  under 
my  notice  than  it  does.  Very  few  half-timers  of  this  class 
are  presented  for  examination,  and  of  these  few  a  large 
proportion  are  sent  in  by  the  school  board  rather  than  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  Though  I  prefer  as  I  have  said 
fixed  half-time  where  practicable,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  10  hours  as  required  by  this  Act  might  not 
serve  the  same  ]iurpose.  The  real  difficulty  is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  such  children  coming  to  school  very 
backward  and  forming  a  small  minority  of  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  so  classified  as  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  making 
the  most  of  their  limited  time.  When  school  boards  in 
towns  have  time  to  attend  to  them  speciaUy,  they  might 
with  advantage  organise  schools  for  their  special  benefit. 

he  Agricultural  Children's  Act  (of  which  I  have  spoken 
more  fully  in  another  letter)  seems  to  me  to  need  notliing 


but  machinery  to  work  it  to  become  fully  operative.  Its 
attendance  clauses  are  on  the  only  possible  basis,  half-time 
throughout  the  year  being  plainly  out  of  the  question.  As 
yet  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  they  have  been  actually  put 
in  operation,  but  of  several  .parishes  which  beyan  to  comply 
with  them,  till  they  discovered  that  no  one  would  molest 
them  if  they  disobeyed.  "  Supposing  no  further  legislation 
"  to  be  undertaken  I  believe  the  Act  will  be  gradually  for- 
"  gotten.  If  the  clauses  were  now  in  full  operation,  I  confess 
"  I  do  not  think  that  much  could  be  expected  from  them." 
The  specimens  of  "  agriculturals "  whom  I  have  seen,  are 
mostly  pitiable  examples  of  strong  animal  development, 
with  the  minimum  of  intellect  consistent  with  capacity  for 
farm  labour.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  teacher  could  enable 
any  great  proportion  of  them  to  reach  a  reasonable  standard 
of  proficiency.  Those  I  have  seen  were  hardly  ever  beyond 
the  2nd  Standard,  and  did  badly  in  that. 

But  if  before  becoming  a  half-timer  a  boy  had  passed 
well  in'  the  3rd  or  4th  Standard,  the  half-time  attendance 
would  no  doubt  enable  him  to  keep  up  most  of  what 
he  had  learnt,  and  possibly  to  go  on  a  little  farther.  Un- 
fortunately under  section  11  as  it  stands,  the  compulsory 
powers  cease  at  Standard  IV.,  i.e.,  at  the  very  point  at 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  do  substantial  good. 

These  remarks  apply  directly  to  the  case  of  children 
between  10  and  12.  But  very  nearly  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  250  attendances  required  of  those  under  10.  If 
given,  as  this  Act  contemplates,  chiefly  or  entirely  in  the 
winter  months,  I  do  not  believe  that  250  attendances  would 
bring  up  a  boy  of  eight  from  an  average  pass  in  Standard  I. 
to  pass  in  Standard  II.  He  might  do  it  if  the  examination 
fell  in  March,  but  he  would  almost  certainly  fail  if  tried 
by  the  same  tests  in  the  following  September.  Speaking 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  half-time  classes 
(including  the  quasi-whole  time  of  250  attendances),  seem 
to  me  to  begin  at  least  a  year  too  soon.  Full  time  till  nine 
might  possibly  fit  the  boy  for  half-time  at  11.  But  the 
working  of  Itnis  Act  must  be  practically  a  failure,  even 
if  its  own  machinery  were  complete,  unless  by  means  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  or  otherwise,  elementary 
instruction  is  secured  for  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  eight. 


(20.) — From  Dr.  J.  D.  Morell  (London). 

The  only  experience  I  have  is,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
half-day  attendance  (as  in  the  Factory  Act),  and  the  alter- 
nating attendance  and  non-attendance  as  in  the  Print 
Works  Act. 

We  always  found  in  Lt^ncashire  that  the  former  system  ■ 
worked  far  best  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the 
scholars  who  attended  under  the  latter  system,  made  com- 
paratively  very  moderate  progress. 


(21.)— From  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (Cambridge). 

(1.)  The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Acts  named  which  is  applicable  to  the  Cambridge 
district. 

(2.)  That  Act  is  at  present  absolutely  a  dead  letter. 

(3.)  There  is  scarcely  any  prospect  of  its  being  enforced 
without  further  legislation. 

It  is  2Jossihle  that  in  some  parishes  the  police  may  be 
instructed  to  prosecute  for  breaches  of  the  attendance 
clauses. 

(4.)  If  the  clauses  were  enforced  they  would,  I  think, 
do  good  by  striking  at  the  gang-system.  But  they  would 
remain  subject  to  the  following  drawbacks  : — 

(«.)  150  attendances  are  not  enough  to  advance,  or  even 
to  maintain,  a  child's  instruction  abeady  acquired. 
(6.)  The  contamination  of  the  gang  children  is  likely  to 
render  the  schools  less  popular  with  respectable 
parents. 

(22.)— From  Mr.  H.  E.  Oakeley  (Durham). 

As  the  county  of  Durham  is  chiefly  a  mining  county 
with  some  agricultural  districts,  the  Factoiy  Acts  have 
little  or  no  operation,  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  half-time  school  in  the  county. 
Thus  the  only  points  out  of  those  named  on  which  1  can 
give  information  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  from  my 
own  experience,  are  (1),  as  to  the  school  attendance  clauses 
in  the  Mines  Regulation  Act ;  (2),  as  to  the  same  clauses 
in  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act. 

(1.)  I  said  in  my  general  report  for  1873:  —  "The 
"  excellent  clauses  in  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  requirinf- 
"  that  boys  between  10  and  12  years  of  age  shall  attend 
"  school  at  least  20  hours  in  every  fortnight,  have  not  pro- 
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"  duced  the  effect  which  was  intended,  owing,  I  think,  to 
"  imperfection  in  the  machinery  for  carrying  them  out. 
"  Thus  (1),  the  inspector  of  mines  has  too  much  to  do  in 
"  his  own  hne  to  allow  of  his  sufHciently  testing  the 
"  register  of  certificates  or  the  efficiency  of  teachers  ; 
"  (2),  teachers  have  little  or  no  interest  in  promoting 
"  attendance  or  reporting  absences,  since  whilst  the  pit 
"  lads  will  rarely  earn  the  grant  by  passing  the  standard 
"  examination,  their  fitful  attendances  afiect  the  discipline 
"  and  complicate  the  classification  ;  (3),  although  they 
"  need  greater  attention  than  other  scholars,  the  highest 
"  sum  that  can  be  claimed  for  teaching  them  is  2d.  a  week, 
"  and  mtich  time  is  taken  in  drawing  up  the  certificates  ; 
"  (4),  the  mine  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  these 
"  certificates  may  not  always  be  very  particular  about 
"  them  when  he  wants  as  many  boys  as  he  can  get.  I  am 
"  not  surprised  to  hear  from  the  agent  of  owners  who  have 
"  long  been  conspicuous  for  their  anxiety  about  education, 
"  that  even  in  their  i)its  there  are  hundreds  of  lads  who 
"  ought  to  be  at  school  and  are  not."  Mr.  Willis, 
Inspector  of  Mines  in  this  district  (with  whom  I  several 
times  talked  over  the  matter),  quite  agreed  with  me,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the  age  clauses  are  con- 
tinually evaded  by  the  children's  ages  being  habitually 
incorrectly  given.  The  jiarent  takes  his  child  11  years  old 
to  the  manager,  and  swears  that  he  is  l.'l  This  probably 
holds  good  in  all  Acts  where  such  clauses  are  found,  and 
the  only  way  of  checking  it  would  be  to  make  it  easy  to 
obtain  a  proper  certificate  (jratuitoushj,  and  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  all  employers  to  require  this  certificate 
before  granting  employment. 

Further,  the  school  clauses  in  the  Mines  Act  are  almost 
useless  when  in  operation,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pit  boys  learn  so  little  in  the  two  years  that  they  are  forced 
into  school  (very  many  having  never  attended  before),  that 
they  entirely  forget  everything  six  months  after  they  leave 
for  full  time,  as  we  continually  find  when  a  few  of  them 
(these  too  the  best)  afterwards  attend  night  schools.  Of 
course  a  general  system  of  compulsion  from  an  early  age  is 
the  only  means  of  obviating  this. 

(2.)  Agricultural  Children's  Act. — This  Act  is  absolutely 
inoperative  in  this  county,  because  it  is  no  one's  business 
to  carry  it  out.  The  Archdeacon  of  Durham  at  my  request 
asked  the  clergy  at  two  visitations  how  the  Act  was  being 
worked  in  their  parishes.  Many  did  not  know  what  the 
Act  was,  having  forgotten  all  about  it.  Others  said  there 
had  hitherto  been  no  case  in  which  it  had  been  apjjlied. 
Besides  this,  1  have  asked  some  other  clergymen  in  agri- 
cultural parishes  with  the  same  result — the  Act  is  a  dead 
letter.  There  is  not  the  leayt  probability  of  any  change 
taking  plac^  without  fresh  legislation ;  and  I  would  ear- 
nestly suggest  that  any  officer  appointed  to  carry  it  out 
should  be  d^,  public  officer,  independent  of  local  jobs  and  of 
local  interests ;  otherwise  (as  unfortunately  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  local  administration),  he  will  be  unwilling  or 
afraid  to  do  anything.  I  think  (with  reference  to  the  other 
point  on  which  my  opinion  is  desired)  the  clauses  when  in 
full  operation  will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial.  Unques- 
tionably it  is  of  vital  importance  that  a  lad  should  be 
properly  trained  in  husbandry,  but  I  venture  (having  at 
different  times  made  inquiries  on  the  subject)  to  lay  down 
two  propositions : — (a),  a  lad's  labour  is  not  required  by 
farmers  till  he  is  10,  and  very  little  between  1(3  and  12. 
{b.)  He  can  learn  his  work  after  he  is  12.  Farmers  in 
Dorset  think  they  would  be  ruined  if  they  did  not  send 
boys  of  7  and  8  to  frighten  the  crows,  which,  however,  only 
make  their  way  into  the  next  field.  On  the  other  hand  the 
result  of  some  special  inquiries  in  Northumberland  showed 
that  there,  where  farming  is  very  good  and  intelligent,  no 
boys  were  required  for  farm  work  up  to  the  age  of  13, 
except  perhaps  for  a  few  days  of  pressure  at  harvest  time, 
&c.  &c.,  all  attend  school  with  scai-cely  a  smgle  exception. 
The  same  is  notoriously  the  case  in  Scotland. — [b)  follows 
partly  from  (a),  i.  e.,  the  farmers  I  have  just  spoken  of 
would  be  obliged  to  em])loy  boys  at  an  earlier  age  if  they 
could  not  otherwise  learn  their  trade ;  besides,  the  increas- 
ing use  of  machines  makes  it  more  important  that  boys 
should  be  intelligent.  A  sergeant  of  the  Guards  who  drilled 
the  1st  compahy  of  Cambridge  University  Volunteers,  of 
which  I  vv'as  captain,  told  me  he  frequently  had  to  tie  a 
thread  round  the  right  wrists  of  his  agricultural  recruits 
from  the  southern  counties,  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
to  know  their  right  hands  from  their  left ;  and  he  invariably 
found  those  who  had  had  a  little  schooling  passed  out  of 
the  awkward  squad'  long  before  the  rest.  Bo,  of  course,  it 
is  with  farming  and  everything  else. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  from  my  experience  an  opinion 
as  to  the  comparutive  merits  of  the  half  and  alternate  day 
systems,  since,  though  I  have  inspected  a  few  half-time 
1, 


schools  in  Yorkshire,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  for 
any  generalisation. 

(23.)— Feom  Mr.  C.  H.  Farkz  (Whitehaven). 

There  are  very  few  half-time  schools  in  my  district. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  very  few  children 
have  been  employed  in  connexion  with  coal  mines,  and 
there  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns  in  the  district 
exce])t  Barrow,  where  they  are  not  employed  much.  The 
general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Factory  Acts  seems  to 
give  the  preference  to  alternate  days  over  half  days,  Imt  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  made  specific  inquiries  on  the  point. 
I  do  not  think  the  Worksho])S  Act  has  had  nuich  influence, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  has  not  been  put  in  oi)e'rL(tion  at 
all,  I  believe.  On  the  last  ])uint,  I  have  made  special 
inquiry,  and  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  general 
neglect  of  the  Act. 


(24.) — FiiOM  Mr.  D.  P.  Pennethorne  (Northum- 
berland). 

I  have  many  colliery  schools,  but  the  masters  arc 
appointed  by  the  viewer,  and  if  a  Ijoy  be  sent  into  the  ijit 
without  the  proper  school  instruction,  if  the  viewer  does 
not  object,  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  ()7.  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  Act  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  clergy,  anxious 
though  they  be  to  keep  up  the  parish  schools,  do  not  wish 
to  create  trouble  among  their  only  neighbours,  the 
farmers,  by  enforcing  the  Act.  In  some  schools  a  printed 
form  of  the  chief  requirements  of  the  Act  have  been  put  up 
by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

(2.5.)— From  Mr.  H.  A.  Pickard  (Oxford  and 
Bucks). 

The  Agricultural  Children  Act  is  not  in  operation  in  my 
district,  and  will  not  be,  supposing  no  further  legislation 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose.  The  Workshops  Act  is 
enforced  from  time  to  time,  when  the  inspector  has  leisure 
to  come  to  places  were  it  is  habitually  set  at  nought. 

The  Factory  Acts  worked  very  well  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  principle  that  the  employer  should  pay  the  school- 
wage  is  most  important;  init  the  alternate  day  system 
would  be  necessary  in  my  present  district  for  boys  employed 
in  field  labour,  whereas  for  girls  employed  in  straw  plait- 
ing or  lace-making,  the  half-day  system  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

My  opinion  is  that  "  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
"  these  clauses  when  in  full  opei'ation  "  would  be  consider- 
able, but  far  inferior  to  that  which  would  be  derived  from 
universal  compulsion. 

(26.) — From  Mr.  S.  Pryce  (Carmarthen). 

(1.)  I  have  iiad  no  experience  to  enable  me  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  "  half-day  "  and 
alternate  day  system,  or  as  to  the  Factory  Acts  system  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Mines 
Regulation  Acts  on  the  other. 

(2.)  I  am  not  aware,  though  I  have  made  careful  in- 
quiries, that  the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act  have  been  as  yet,  or  are  being  put  in  opera- 
tion in  any  parish  in  my  district,  neither  do  1  see  any 
probability  of  their  coming  to  be,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  generally  enforced,  supposing  no  further  legislation 
to  be  undertaken  for  that  purpose.  The  benefit  from  these 
clauses  when  in  full  operation,  though  doubtless  great, 
would  be  less  in  Wales  than  in  England.  In  Wales  many 
of  the  farm  labourers  are  unmarried  and  live  in  the  farm- 
houses as  servants.  The  country  schools  are  very  much 
frequented  by  the  children  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
Many  of  these  farmers  hold  but  small  tenements  and  keep 
their  children  at  home  for  agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. They  would  be  exempt  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
from  sending  their  children  to  school. 

(27.)— Mr.  T.  Rhys  (N.  Wales). 

As  to  the  Mines  Regulations  Acts  I  only  hear  of  them 
from  schoolmasters  who  complain  of  their  being  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  not  sufficiently  independent  to  take  the 
initiative  against  the  employers  of  labour,  neither  do  the 
clergy  see  why  they  should  do  so  at  the  risk  of  making 
themselves  unpopular. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  of  1873.  In 
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two  parishes  only  have  I  found  a  few  children  attending 
school  in  consequence,  as  the  managers  think,  of  that 
Act.  As  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  virtually  a  dead  letter, 
nohody  seems  now  to  give  it  a  thought. 

(28.)— From  Mk.  H.  R.  Rice  Wiggin  (Stafford). 

1.  I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  "half-day" 
system  over  the  "  alternate  day  "  system,  the  former  keep- 
ing the  children  much  more  continuously  under  instruction 
and  discipline  than  the  latter. 

I  helieve  it,  however,  to  be  an  essential  condition  to  the 
success  of  the  former  system,  that  the  children  should, 
during  the  whole  of  each  week,  attend  in  the  morning  only, 
or  in  the  afternoon  only;  and  should  not  attend  at  the 
same  meetings  (morning  or  afternoon)  during  any  two 
consecutive  weeks.  Otherwise  (a)  the  teacher  is  unable, 
from  his  ignorance  as  to  when  any  given  child  will  be  at 
school,  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  as  regards  such  child  ; 
and  (b),  there  is  no  security  that  each  child  will  get  a  full 
and  regular  share  of  morning  meetings,  which  are,  for 
several  reasons,  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  afternoon 
ones. 

2.  I  have  had  little  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
"  Mines  Regulation  "  and  "  Workshop  "  Acts ;  though  I 
may  mention  that  the  schools  which  I  visited  in  a  mining 
district  in  July  last  compared  most  unfavourably  with 
those  I  have  had  to  do  mth  in  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire. 

And,  prima  facie,  for  reasons  above  expressed  (para- 
graph (Ij,  (a)  and  [b],  I  could  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
"  half-day "  and  "  alternate  day "  systems  to  any  under 
which  a  "  certain  number  of  hours  of  attendance  per  week 
"  or  per  fortnight  is  required,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
"  time  left  to  individuals." 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  no  one  of  the  above  systems 
has  had  a  really  fair  trial,  by  reason  of  the  utterly  unpre- 
Dared  state  in  which  the  majority  of  children  commence 
attending  school  as  "  half-timers."  For  such  is  the  apathy 
of  parents  that  they  often  will  not  send  their  children  to 
school  at  all,  until  their  desire  to  send  them  to  work  obliges 
them  to  do  so. 

3.  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  in  which  the  "  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act,  1873,"  has  been,  or  is  being  put 
into  operation. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  probability  of  its  coming  to  be  generally 
enforced.  The  only  persons,  as  a  rule,  who  are  disposed 
towards,  or  have  any  interest  in  enforcing  it,  are  school 
managers  and  teachers ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part 
far  too  dependent  upon  the  good-will  both  of  employers  of 
labom-  and  of  parents  of  children,  to  venture  to  move  in 
the  matter. 

But  I  have  very  little  expectation  of  real  benefit  to 
education  from  the  Act,  even  if  enforced  to  the  utmost. 

1.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  attendances 
required  by  it  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  educational 
influences  at  home,  to  enable  the  child  to  make  due 
progress. 

2.  And  even  these  attendances  need  not  he  continuous ; 
150  attendances  can  be  made  in  less  than  four  months, 
and  250  in  less  than  half  a  year;  and  during  the  large 
remainder  of  the  year  the  child  need  not  show  his  face  at 
school.  What  an  utter  loss  of  discipline  and  knowledge 
this  would  involve  need  be  pointed  out  to  no  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools. 

3.  Moreover,  the  period  of  a  child's  life  affected  by  the 
Act  is  exceedingly  limited.  After  a  child  has  attained  the 
age  of  II ,  he  is  perfectly  free,  provided  that  during  his 
tenth  year  he  has  duly  attended  school,  to  leave  school 
altogether ;  and  he  need  not  commence  attending  school 
until  some  six  or  seven  months  before  he  is  required  for 
work  ;  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  at  earliest,  until 
he  is  between  7  and  8  years  of  age.  On  the  whole  I  should 
say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act  would  fpractically  be 
limited  to  the  four  years  between  7  and  11. 

(29.) — From  Mr.  C.  J.  Robinson  (Hertford.) 

In  this  district  no  labour  exists  as  to  which  the  Mines 
and  Metal  Regulations  Acts  operate,  and  but  few  cases, 
such  as  silk  mills,  paper  mills,  and  bottle  envelope  facto- 
ries, are  affected  by  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  Workshops  Acts  apply  very  generally,  but  for  the 
most  part  only  to  the  occupation  of  straw  plaiting. 

The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873,  applies  universally 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  half-time  school — for  half-timers  alone— exists  in  the 
district,  and  the  required  attendances  have  to  be  made  in 
schools  where  most  of  the  scholars  attend  for  whole  time. 

Thus,  scarcely  more  than  one  system  of  half-timn  attend- 


ance is  within  the  range  of  my  experience,  viz.,  that  under 
which  the  children  are  required  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
ten  hours  in  every  week  during  which  they  are  employed. 
In  such  cases  the  factory  or  workshop  usually  takes  the 
morning  hours,  and  leaves  the  afternoon  to  the  school. 
This  arrangement  is  against  the  efficiency  of  the  education; 
both  mind  and  hand  work  less  freely  after  a  morning's 
labour ;  full  attendance  on  alternate  days,  or  in  alternate 
weeks,  is  of  greater  advantage.     In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  in  the  straw-plaiting  districts  that  due  attendance  at 
school  is  not  made  with  any  uniformity,  owing  partly  to 
the  desultory  and  intermittent  nature  of  the  employment, 
partly  to  the  precarious  and  shifting  existence  of  the  plait 
schools,  and  partly  to  the  infrequent  visits  of  the  factory 
officers  to  the  district ;  but  the  children  attend  at  intervals 
when  "  spared  from  work ;"  their  education  is  a  scanty 
concession  at  the  "  off"  times.   And  further,  the  minimum 
attendance  prescribed  by  the  Code  of  the  lEducation  De- 
partment for  a  grant  upon  examination,  i.e.,  150  times, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the  hours  required  by  the 
Workshop  Acts,  becomes  the  maximum  usually  made  by 
straw  plaiters.    This  small  attendance  admits  of  many  gaps 
in  the  school  year,  and  such  fragmentary  learning  is  very 
evanescent.    Teachers  must  be  perpetually  laying  founda- 
tions ;  in  fact,  teaching  under  such  conditions  is  as  little 
useful  to  the  scholars  as  it  is  disheartening  to  the  teachers. 

A  few  incidental  results  of  the  Workshops  Acts  amongst 
children,  chiefly  girls,  who  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting, 
are  worthy  of  mention  : — 

1.  Girls  of  8  years  old  and  upwards,  i.e.,  half-timers, 
get  less  schooling  than  before,  for  the  average  age  of  such 
children  has  gone  down ;  almost  all,  in  their  own  language, 
"  do  their  bit  "  (in  allusion  to  the  daily  task  of  straw  plait 
which  has  to  be  done),  and  no  more,  during  the  year.  Tlii  s 
loss  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  influx  of  numbers  i  n 
attendance. 

2.  The  children  under  age,  forbidden  by  the  Acts  to 
work  at  all,  are  attending  school  in  reduced  numbers,  and 
it  is  commonly  stated  that  they  are  kept  at  home  to  plait, 
which  is  credible,  seeing  that  they  begin  to  do  the  work  in 
their  fourth  year.  Attention  appears  to  be  confined, 
whether  by  the  administrators  of  the  law,  or  by  the  parents, 
to  those  clauses  which  direct  half-time  attendance  for  the 
elder  children ;  but  for  those  who  are  younger,  there  is 
more  labour  than  before,  and  less  school  attendance;  in 
fact,  some  of  them  do  not  commence  school  life  in  earnest 
until  half-time  begins. 

3.  Much  hindrance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Work- 
shops Acts  in  straw-plaiting  districts  has  arisen  from  want 
of  a  definition  of  an  "  efficient  "  school. 

So-called  schools,  where  a  slight  attempt  at  reading, 
and  a  modicum  of  writing,  are  professedly  undertaken, 
together  with  much  straw-plaiting,  have  been  accepted, 
and  schools  condemned  as  worthless  by  the  Education 
Department  have  passed  as  efficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

As  to  the  general  working  of  the  Agricultm'al  Children 
Act,  1873,  1  would  refer  to  the  letter  on  this  subject  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  their  Lordships  on  the  18th  ulto. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  as  "to  the  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected "  from  the  attendance  clauses  of  this  Act,  when 
brought  into  operation,  1  too  much  fear  that  the  educa- 
tional advantage  will  be  inappreciable.  It  may  be  regarded 
in  two  ways  (1st),  as  concerns  the  half-timers  themselves, 
and  (2nd)  next  as  concerns  the  schools  they  attend. 

1.  The  (150)  attendances  are  so  few,  and  in  all  proba- 
biUty  so  much  scattered  over  the  year,  that  no  school  can 
effect  much  with  these  half-time  scholars. 

2.  The  dropping  in  at  intervals  of  such  rough  materials 
as  constitutes  the  average  farm  boy  into  a  well-conducted 
school  (which  in  country  quarters  usually  contains  the 
girls  as  well),  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  both  dis- 
cipline and  instruction;  and  if  such  inroads  are  to  be 
chronic,  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  these  schools,  will,  I 
am  very  apprehensive,  shortly  be  lowered. 


(30.) — From  Mr.  C.  F.  Routledge  (Canterbdrt). 

1.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  Factory  Acts  of  half-day 
af'endances  at  school  is  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
education,  but  supposing  this  is  not  feasible  in  the  case  of 
all  employments,  that 

2.  Ten  attendances  at  school  in  each  fortnight  should  be 
required  of  children,  the  arrangement  of  time  being  left  to 
individuals;  and 

2.  That  the  (a)  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act,  1873,  are  almost  entirely  inoperative ;  (6) 
that  there  exists  no  probability  of  their  being  generally 
enforced  without  further  legislation ;  and  (c)  that  even 
when  these  clauses  are  in  full  operation,  they  will  not 
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secure  sufficient  education  for  the  children,  unless  children 
are  required  to  attend  school  till  they  have  completed 
their  12th  year. 


(31.) — From  Mr.  H.  Sandford  Sheffield). 

I.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
half-day  and  alternate  day  systems,  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  half-day  rather  than  the  alternate  day 
system,  in  this  and  other  districts  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  former  is  prac- 
tically found  to  be  the  best.  It  is  evident  that,  as  it  is  so 
generally  adojjted  itcannotbemore  inconvenient  toemployers 
than  the  other  plan  ;  and  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  children 
is  concerned  I  should  myself  decidedly  give  the  preference, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  the  half-day  plan.  When  the  Factory 
Act  was  first  introduced  into  potteries,  alternate  day 
attendance  was  tried  in  some  instances,  but  was  gradually 
exchanged  for  the  half-day  plan.  In  the  hardware  dis- 
tricts, I  remember  one  case,  which  I  mentioned  to  the 
Commissioners,  where  children  used  to  come  from  a  foundry 
on  alternate  days  to  school ;  and  considering  the  dirty 
nature  of  their  employment,  I  think  it  was  under  these 
circumstances,  desirable  that  they  should  do  so. 

II.  As  to  the  second  point  mentioned  in  your  letter,  my 
experience  both  here  and  in  south  Staffordshire,  leads  me 
to  think  the  half  or  alternate  day  system  of  the  Factory 
Acts  much  preferable  to  the  system  of  the  Workshops  Act 
and  Mines  Act,  which  merely  requires  that  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  fortnight  shall  be  given  to  education. 
The  following  statistics  taken  from  seven  schools  in  my 
present  district  will  show  that  the  children  who  attend 
under  the  Factory  Act,  chiefly  from  hardware  and  pottery, 
appear  to  make  more  progress  than  those  who  attend  under 
the  Workshops  Act. 


No.  of  Half-timers 
from 

No.  of  Half-timers 
in  or  above 
Standard  III. 

Factory. 

Workshop. 

Factory. 

Workshop. 

Sheffield,  Parochial 
Castleford,  Board  - 
Sheffield,  Rapped  - 
Stocksbridge,  N.  S.  - 
Sheffield,  Brunswick  Wes. 
„       St.  Paul's 

St.  Vincent's  R.C. 

31 

28 

lU 
7 

28 
S 

26 
2 
112 

8 
49 
22 

Ifi 
10 

(57 
3 
111 

14 
1 

38 

4 
11 

13 

241 

219 

112 

80 

Thus  out  of  241  factory  children,  112  or  46^  per  cent, 
are  in  or  above  Standard  III.,  whilst  of  219  workshops 
children,  s-only  HO  or  Sfi^  per  cent,  are  in  or  above  that 
standard.  At  Bromsgrove  in  my  former  district  out  of  82 
children  attending  school  from  nail-shops  only  6,  or  7^ 
per  cent.,  though  the  school  is  an  excellent  one,  are  as 
high  as  Standard  III.;  if,  instead  of  Standard  III., 
Standard  IV.  were  taken,  I  believe  the  comparison  would 
be  still  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  factory  children. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  employers  under  the  Workshops 
Act  in  Sheffield,  the  largest  town  in  my  present  district,  do 
generally  give  the  children  the  hours  required  under  the 
Factory  Act.  Neither  om])loyers,  nor,  in  very  many  cases, 
teachers  appear  to  know  the  difference  between  the  two 
Acts,  so  that,  though  none  of  the  half-time  children  attend 
school  well  in  this  town,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  as 
some  might  expect  between  the  attendance  of  the  factory 
and  of  the  workshop  children,  botli  being  chiefly  employed 
in  the  hardware  trades.  The  average  number  of  hours  per 
week  made  by  the  workshop  children  is  1^  (the  lowest 
number  made  being  7  hours  at  S.  Silas's,  Sheffield, 
the  highest  15  hours)  in  1.9  schools  in  my  district  where  I 
have  made  the  inquiry.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
children  from  the  brickyards,  who  attend  very  irregularly. 

III.  As  to  the  Mines  Act,  there  are  very  few  in  my 
district  who  attend  school  under  that  Act,  working  under 
ground  ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
where  the  "  thin  seam  "  coal  mines  ])revail,  a  great  many 
such  children  are  to  be  found.  There  are  some  half- 
timers  in  my  district  from  the  pit  bank,  but  these,  as  the 
Commissioners  will  be  aware,  are  under  the  Workshops 
not  the  Mines  Act.  These  children  usually  attend  two 
days  one  week  and  three  days  the  next,  i.e.,  five  days  (or 
25  hours)  a  fortnight.  The  Mines  Act  would  only  oblige 
them  to  attend  20  hours  a  fortnight. 

IV.  As  to  the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agi'icultural 
Children's  Act,  I  can  call  to  mind  that  they  had  some  effect 
in  one  or  two  places  in  my  district  18  months  ago,  in  the 
spring  that  is  of  18/4,  when  notices  of  those  clauses  were 
published  by  some  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  These 
notices  brought  many  children  into  scliool,  but  they  dropped 


off  by  degrees,  and  the  effect  o  those  regulations  is  at 
present  nil,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Speaking  generally,  the  amount  of  schooling  secured  by 
this  Act  is  so  small,  and  the  age  up  to  which  it  is  required 
so  young,  that  most  children  in  the  rural  parts  of  this 
thriving  county  already  attend  school  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  Act  requires.  There  are,  however,  in  almost 
every  village  a  few  famihes  who  neglect  education  alto- 
gether, and  send  their  children  to  work  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  rules  and  regulations. 

V.  As  to  the  probability  of  the  above  clauses  coming  into 
general  operation  within  any  reasonable  period,  I  hear  the 
same  opinion  everywhere  expressed,  that  this  will  never  be 
the  case  till  there  be  some  one  appointed  with  authority  to 
see  that  they  be  enforced. 

So  long  as  a  child  is,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
only  a  child  as  long  as  he  is  under  12  years  old,  and  so 
long  as  the  amount  of  attendance  between  10  and  12  is  to 
be  so  small,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  expect  any  particularly 
beneficial  effects  fi-om  it.  I  would  remind  the  Commis- 
sioners that  according  to  the  (ith  clause,  which  only  pre- 
scribes 150  attendances  to  be  made  in  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  issue  of  the  school  certificate,  a  child  may  have 
done  with  schooling,  as  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  and  4  months. 

yi.  Even  the  most  effective  of  these  labour  Acts  allows 
children  to  leave  school  just  when  they  are  beginning  to 
profit  by  education  ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  most 
imperfectly  grounded  before  they  become  half-timers,  they 
too  often  leave  school,  more  especially  in  the  hardware 
districts,  without  sufficient  knowledge  to  prevent  them 
from  relapsing  into  complete  ignorance.  I  find  that  in 
one  of  the  schools  in  Sheffield,  which  is  most  largely 
attended  l)y  half-timers,  out  of  48  who  have  left  these 
schools  for  full  time  work  during  the  past  year,  only  five  * 
had  reached  the  3rd  Standard. 


(32.) — From  Mk.  C.  Sbwell  (Nottingham). 

My  experience  relates  to  the  working  of  the  Factory,  tiie 
Worksho])s,  tlie  Coal  Mine  Regulation,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Acts. 

As  regards  the  last-named  Act,  I  will  only  add  to  my 
recent  reply  to  my  Lords'  inquiry  respecting  it  that,  as- 
suming its  full  operation,  its  value  would  still  be  slight 
without  the  operation  of  Art.  115,  Code  1875.  I  have 
collected  the  opinions  of  many  certificated  teachers  on  the 
relative  value  of  half-day  and  alternate  day  attendance. 
All  allow  that  theoretically  the  former  system  is  the  better, 
but  its  ])ractical  adoption  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances 
of  locality,  kind  of  industry,  disposition  of  employers,  &c., 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  unwise  to  make  it  the  universal 
rule.  For  the  exact  observance  of  even  Factory  Act  half- 
time,  the  coincidence  of  a  strict  school  teacher,  an  intelli- 
gent factory  manager,  a  liberal  employer,  and  an  active 
factory  inspector  is  required.  When  strict  half-day  school 
attendance  conflicts  with  the  fluctuating  exigencies  of 
labour  the  law  is  found  to  be  disregarded,  or  observed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  defeat  its  end.  It  is  a  not  infrequent 
complaint  that  children  are  sent  from  early  work  to  school 
in  busy  times  almost  without  breakfast,  and  required  back 
from  school  to  work  almost  without  dinner.  Attempts  to 
teach  under  such  circumstances  are  as  cruel  as  they  are 
useless. 

I  take  leave  to  add  that  I  am  informed  that  the  issue  of 
certificates  uiuler  s.  8  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act 
has  almost  ceased  in  this  district.  This  is  attributed  to 
an  evasion  of  the  law  as  regards  the  age  of  boys  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  less  scrupulous  employers,  and  to  a  disuse 
of  boys'  labour  in  the  case  of  others,  who  find  it  tiresome 
to  oliserve  the  law. 

The  issue  of  certificates  under  s.  16  of  the  Workshops 
Act  is  almost  unknown.  The  lace  and  stocking  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  in  places  so  obscure  and  multitudinous 
as  to  escape  the  most  vigilant  inspection.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  working  of  this  Act  contrasts  unfavourably  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  the  Factory  Acts,  though  the  greater 
elasticity  of  its  educational  provision  should  enable  obe- 
dience to  be  paid,  and  therefore  to  be  enforced,  with  less 
strain. 


*  The  jiumbers  are — 

In  Standard  I.  -  -  34 

II.  -  -  9 

III-  -  5 

out  of  48  half-timers  who  have  left  school  for 
full  «  ork  during  the  past  year. 
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FACTOEY  AND  WOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


(^33.)_From  Me.  Shakpe  (Leeds). 

I  saw  sufficient  of  half-time  schools  in  Leeds  to  feel  that 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  second  week  s  schoohns 
consisted  of  nfternoon  attendance  only  was  productive  of 
little  ^'ood,  as  far  as  regarded  these  latter  attendances. 

In^'all  arrangements  of  school  attendance,  I  believe 

*(L)  The  interval  between  the  two  attendances  shall  not 
exceed  a  whole  day,  when  possible.  ., 

(2.)  A  fair  proportion  (not  less  than  half)  shall  consist 
of  morninff  attendances.  _ 

f3.)  The  attendances  shall  be  at  intervals,  as  regular  as 
the  occupation  will  admit. 


(34,)_Fkom  Mk.  H.  Smith  (Chestek). 

1  The  aUernate  day  is  much  inferior,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  half-day  plan  for  half-timers.  In  the  first  place,  I 
beheve  that' it  will  be  admitted  that  by  reason  of  the  in- 
capacity of  a  child  to  take  in  and  retain  much  at  a  time, 
10  half-days  are  better  than  five  whole  ones.  But  besides 
this,  I  am 'informed  by  teachers  that  the  children  who  are 
absent  from  school  for  a  whole  day  are  more  apt  to  forget 
what  they  have  learnt  than  those  who  come  for  a  portion 
of  each  day.  They  are  also  less  amenable  to  discipline 
than  the  others.  Further,  there  are  three  consecutive  days 
in  each  week  in  which  they  get  no  instruction,  either 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  or  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday. 

The  alternate  day  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
in  Congleton,  the  only  factory  town  of  any  importance  in 
my  district.  ■  .it 

There  is  one  mill  in  that  town,  from  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  teacher,  the 
children  are  sent  to  school  in  the  afternoons  only,  and 
never  in  the  morning. 

2.  Of  the  working  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts  I  know 
nothing,  nor  have  I  many  children  in  my  district  who  are 
employed  under  the  Workshoiis  Act.  But  I  have  made 
inquiries  in  two  schools  where  children  attend  under  the 
latter  Act,  and  in  both  cases  they  follow  the  half-day  plan 
of  the  Factory  Act.  Sometimes  the  employer  will  ask  to 
have  the  children  for  the  whole  of  Friday,  and  as  the  chil- 
dren in  four  half-days  have  made  the  requisite  number  of 
hours,  this  is  granted.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  prac- 
tically know  no  difference  between  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts  in  this  respect.  All  the  children  are  on  the 
half-day  system. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  my  district.  At  first  the 
parents  took  fright,  and  sent  the  children  to  school.  But 
when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  broken  by  first  one 
boy  and  then  another,  and  no  punishment  of  any  kind 
followed,  they  soon  learned  to  despise  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  had  no  exist- 
ence at  i'all,  but  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and  not  very 
successful  device  of  the  squire  and  parson  for  filling  the 
school. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
if  only  it  was  somebody's  business  to  enforce  them. 


I  found  one  which  contained  several  boys  who  attended 
under  this  Act ;  but  the  school  could  not  be  regarded  as 
efficient.  The  certificates  of  attendance  are,  however,  much 
more  conveniently  obtained  in  schools  of  this  description 
than  in  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  1873,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  so  inoperative,  ihat  it  is  hard  to  judge  what 
effect  might  be  produced  if  the  boys,  having  attended 
regularly  till  they  were  10  years  old,  then  attended  150 
times  a  year. 

The  clauses  of  this  Act  whicli  refer  to  education  have 
been  in  very  few  places  enforced,  and  I  do  not  see  any  pro- 
bability of  their  coming  into  operation,  except  it  is  made 
the  business  of  some  one  to  enforce  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  clause  15  of  this  Act  gives  power  to  the  police  to 
cai'ry  out  the  Act  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates. 
If  not,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Act  is  likely  to  be  a  dead 
letter  in  this  county  ;  and  even  if  the  magistrates  have  the 
power  to  use  the  police  for  this  purpose,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  they  will  do  so. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  much  benefit  from  the  clauses, 
except  those  which  enforce  regular  attendance  up  to  pine 
years  old.  If  they  were  really  carried  out,  children  might 
be  prevented  from  forgetting  what  they  knew  by  150 
attendances  in  the  year,  but  they  would  not  gain  much. 


(35.) — From  Mr.  S.  N.  Stokes  (Southwark). 

What  knowledge  I  possess  of  half-time  systems  was 
acquired  in  Lancashire  as  inspector  of  schools,  and  (to  a 
small  extent)  in  Ireland  while  serving  there  upon  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Primary  Education. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  the  children  and 
the  schools  the  alternate  day  system  of  the  Factory  Acts  is 
superior  to  all  other  half-time  systems.  Whether  the  profit 
of  the  masters  and  the  necessities  of  various  trades  will 
permit  that  system  to  be  brought  into  general  operation  is 
a  question  on  which  my  opinion  would  have  no  value. 

In  London,  where  I  have  been  engaged  since  1870,  the 
Labour  Acts  produce  no  results  perceptible  in  the  schools 
under  my  inspection. 


(36.) — From  Mr.  F.  Stnge  (Norwich). 

I  see  in  a  few  of  the  Norwich  schools  some  factory  girls 
and  boys,  but  I  cannot  find  that  they  gain  much  from  their 
attendance  for  half-days,  or  that  it  is  possible  they  should 
do  so,  except  in  a  school  arranged  especially  for  the  attend- 
ance of  children  on  the  half-time  system. 

The  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  in  my 
district  under  the  Workshops  Act  are,  I  think,  very  few. 
When  inspecting  the  private  adventure  schools  in  Norwich 


(37.)— From  Mr.  R.  Temple  (Shropshire). 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  the  "  haJf-day  "  and  "aUernate 
day "  systems  differ  in  their  results  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  as  they  both  bring  the  children  into  school  at 
regular  and  known  times,  for  which  provision  can  be  made 
in  the  tables  of  lessons ;  but 

2.  Any  regular  attendance,  such  as  these  systems  afford 
is  superior  in  its  educational  effects  to  schemes  by  which 
children  come  to  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
year  at  irregular  intervals,  for  which  no  special  provision 
can  be  made  in  the  time  table ;  but 

3.  In  certain  trades  and  callings  it  is  impossible  to  insist 
upon  "  lialf-day  "  or  "  aUernate  day  "  systems,  and  this  is 
specially  true  of  agriculture,  where  for  weeks  together  every 
available  hand  is  wanted,  while  for  other  periods  of  time 
little  work  is  going  on. 

Every  attempt  to  force  children  to  attend  school  in 
country  districts  must  be  based  upon  the  old  custom  of 
taking  a  "  quarter's  schooling "  in  dead  seasons  or  the 
attempt  will  fail.  Indeed,  if  the  attempt  were  based  upon 
any  other  plan,  I  should  not  wish  it  to  succeed,  as  it  would 
not  only  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  work  of  farming, 
but  would  prevent  children  getting  that  early  knowledge 
of  the  labour  by  which  bread  is  to  be  earned,  which  is 
certainly  not  less  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  welfare 
in  life,  than  "  school  learning,"  &c. 

4.  In  my  district  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Salop, 
the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act, 
1873,  have  not  been,  and  are  not  being  put  in  operation, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of 
their  being  worked.  No  doubt,  if  they  were  enforced, 
many  children  would  come  to  schooljwho  now  stay  away. 


(38.) — From  Mr.  W.  Tregartiien  (Dorsetshire). 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  found  the  half-day 
system  of  school  attendance,  work  best  for  the  scholars  and 
the  school.  This  system  secures  regularity  of  attendance 
with  the  smallest  interval  between  the  attendances.  Where 
the  scholars  are  divided  into  two  sets,  one  attending  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  alternate  weeks, 
they  receive  instruction  during  the  fortnight  in  all  the 
lessons  given  in  the  school. 

Leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  time  to  the  individual 
never  answers. 

The  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agricultural  Children's 
Act,  1873,  are  practically  inoperative  in  my  district,  and  I 
expect  no  benefit  from  them. 


(39.) — From  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbull  (Staffordshire). 

1.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  WillenhaU  (a  place 
where  locks  are  made)  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
get  more  work  time  out  of  boys  than  the  Workshops  Act 
allows,  by  making  the  boys  work  both  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening,  on  days  when  school  is  in  the  afternoon, 
and  prolonging  the  evening  work  beyond  the  right  limit. 
(It  is  a  question  whether  this  working  twice  a  day  is  not  an 
evil  apart  from  the  overtime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
occurs.) 
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2.  The  alternate  day  system  has  the  disadvantage  of 
allowing  young  children  to  work  a  whole  day  (hut  medical 
officers  are  the  proper  persons  to  give  an  opinion  on  this). 

3.  The  alternate  day  system  has  the  advantage  {if  it  were 
seen  and  used)  of  allowing  hoys  to  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  at 
school  distinct  from  the  suit  worn  at  work.  Those  who 
have  visited  half-time  schools  will  understand  this. 

The  half-day  system,  especially  if  the  noon  leaving  time 
at  the  workshop  be  not  strictly  kept  to,  must  hurry  the 
boys  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  change  their 
dress,  should  they  be  otherwise  able  to  do  so. 

I  append  a  note  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Leicester- 
shire, as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  Acts  on  his  parish. 

"  The  way  the  half-time  Acts  affect  the  children  is  as 
follows : — 

'"The  framework  knitters  keep  their  boys  at  home  to  wind 
wool  for  them,  sending  them  to  school  for  half  a  day.  In 
some  cases  these  children  are  not  sent  to  school  at  all. 

"The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  is  practically  inoperative 
for  the  following  reason,  that  if  children  are  prevented  from 
working  on  farms,  they  go  at  once  to  the  stone  quarries. 
There  are  many  children  from  8  to  10  working  in  stone 
quarries  in  this  parish,  and  there  is  no  law,  as  far  as  I  know, 
by  which  this  can  be  prevented. 

"John  Martin 
"  Rector  of  Stoney  Stanton, 
"  Leicestershire." 

(40.) — Feom  Mr.  H.  Waddington  (Clifton). 

As  regards  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  18/3,  I 
am  able  to  report  that  its  attendance  clauses  are  in  my 
district,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  at  present  com- 
pletely a  dead  letter;  nor  does  the  reason  for  this  seem  far 
to  seek,  consisting  as  it  does  in  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  for  the  due  enforcement  of  those  clauses, 
no  person  or  persons  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  the  information  necessary  to  procedure  under  the 
Act.  The  introduction  of  that  Act  at  first  produced  a 
considerable  sensation,  and  constant  inquiries  were  on  foot 
among  farmers  as  to  its  probable  bearing  and  operation  ; 
while  in  some  parishes  the  attention  of  employers  was 
called  by  printed  notices  to  its  provisions  ;  but  it  was 
s])eedily  discovered,  that  in  the  absence  of  persons  accre- 
dited to  ])ut  the  Act  into  operation,  the  farmers  might 
practically  go  on  just  as  before  without  any  fear.  Man- 
agers of  schools  are  unwilling  to  bring  forward  the  cases 
,  in  which  the  Act  is  infringed,  because  of  the  certain 
unpopularity  which  would  result  to  themselves,  and  the 
damage  thus  accruing  to  their  schools,  and  this  is  more 
markedly  the  case  because  in  rural  districts,  the  chief,  or 
even  sole  manager  is  very  generally  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish.  To  resort  to  legal  measures  under  the  Act  would  set 
the  clergyman  at  variance  with  these  very  parishioners,  the 
farmers,  who  are  frequently  among  his  subscribers,  and 
whose  hostility  is  always  more  or  less  fatal  to  the  atten- 
dance at  a  rural  elementary  school. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  probability  of  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act  being  enforced  without  further  legislation 
on  the  subject;  although  no  doubt  if,  so  to  speak,  its 
machinery  were  once  fairly  started  in  any  district,  and  a 
lew  convictions  obtained  (and  penalties  pressed),  those 
cases  would  soon  get  known,  and  a  considerable  effect 
produced  in  the  particular  neighbourhood. 

As  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Act,  if  carried 
out,  I  am  of  opinion  that  250  attendances,  though  not 
much,  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  child  to  add  appreciably  to 
its  attainments  within  the  year,  and  thus  the  child  between 
eight  and  10  years  of  age  would  certainly  be  benefited; 
hut  the  160  attendances  which,  by  the  Act,  suffice  for 
scholars  between  10  and  12  years  old,  are,  in  my  own 
opinion,  hardly  enough  to  produce  much,  if  any,  valuable 
effect.  I  think,  however,  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  is 
so  good,  using  legitimate  f«-direct  compulsion,  that  if 
fully  carried  out  its  provisions  could  not  fail  in  time  to 
produce  valuable  results,  even  as  those  provisions  at 
present  stand. , 


(41). — From  Mr.  A.  M.  Watson  (Bury,  Lanca- 
shire). 

In  my  district  there  are,  according  to  my  estimate, 
about  25,000  half-timers,  the  very  great  majority  being 
"half-day"  half-timers. 

I  consider  the  "  half-day  "  system  better  than  the  "  al- 
ternate day  "  system,  the  physical  strain  of  lal)our  in  the 
former  being  less,  and  the  division  of  time  therein  being 
also  lietter  adapted  for  conveying  systematic  instruc- 
tion. 

But  either  of  these  systems  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 


the  coal-miners  attendance  clause  (20  hours  per  fortnight). 
Ihis  last  system  affords  very  meagre  opportunities  for 
nistruction,  the  hap-hazard  attendances  rendering  syste- 
matic arrangements  for  teaching  such  scholars  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Workshops 
attendance  clause  (10  hours  per  week). 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  metalliferous  mines  attendance 
clause  in  the  copy  of  the  Act  forwarded  me. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  attendance  clauses  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  have  not  been  ])ut  in  force  at  all  in 
this  district ;  nor  do  I  see  any  probability  of  their  coming 
to  be,  within  a  reasonable  period,  generally  enforced,  sup- 
posing no  further  legislation  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
purpose.  I  should  think  that  the  benefit  to  be  expected 
trom  these  clauses,  when  in  full  operation,  would  be  con- 
siderable. In  this  district,  however,  agriculture  occupies 
a  comparatively  obscure  position. 


(42.)— From  Mr.  R.  Wilde  (West  Riding). 

From  my  experience  of  the  half-time  system  in  the  West 
Riding,  the  system  I  prefer  is  : — 

(I.)  The  half-day  system.  This  is  almost  universally 
adopted  in  the  mills,  and  should  always  change  each  week, 
i.e.,  the  a.m.  school  children  should  work  the  following  week 
at  the  mill  in  the  a.m.,  and  vice  versa.  As  the  mills  require 
hands  to  work  them,  the  two  sets  are  obliged  to  be  about 
the  same  size,  this  causes  less  fluctuation  in  the  average 
attendance  at  school,  a  most  important  matter. 

(2.)  When  the  arrangement  of  time  is  left  to  the  indi- 
viduals, there  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  many  children 
will  be  present  at  school,  and  at  what  lessons  each  child 
may  he  present.  The  consequence  is  that  the  child  has  to 
take  up  a  lesson  at  any  place  whether  he  has  learned  the 
preceding  portion  or  not,  which  is  most  objectionable. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  I  can  give  no 
information,  my  district  l)eing  purely  manufacturing  and 
mining. 

(43.)— From  Mr.  E.  W.  Colt- Williams 
(Herei^ordsiiire). 

With  respect  to  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act,  I  can 
answer  the  Royal  Commissioners'  questions  as  to  the  atten- 
dance clauses. 

They  ask,  "how  far  these  have  been  as  yet  or  are  being 
"  put  in  o])eration  ?" 

I  beg  to  answer,  as  I  have  already  to  the  Vice-president, 
that  "  farmers  at  first  under  fear  of  the  Act,  let  the  boys  in 
"  their  employ  qualify  themselves  by  attendance  at  school, 
"  but  that  directly  they  sav/  that  those  who  kept  the  chil- 
"  dren  away  were  not  prosecuted,  they  discontinued  sending 
"  the  children  to  school." 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  what  probability  exists  of 
"  their  coming  to  be  within  a  reasonable  period  generally 
"  enforced,  supposing  no  further  legislation  to  be  under- 
"  taken  for  that  purpose  ?" 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
"  of  their  being  enforced  at  anytime  unless  further  legisla- 
"  tion  be  undertaken  ;  the  Act  is  a  dead  letter  because  no 
"  ])rosecutor  is  named  in  it." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  what  is  their  (H.M.  Inspec- 
"  tors')  opinion  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  these 
"  clauses  when  in  full  operation  ?" 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  opinion  that  "  when  that  hapjiy 
"  day  comes  we  shall  find  boys  in  school  for  at  all  events 
"  part  of  the  year,  who  are  now  growing  up  in  total  igno- 
"  ranee,  and  further  that  such  boys  will  not  be  found  in 
"  school  except  in  consequence  of  special  legislation." 


(44.) — From  Mr.  W.  Williams  (Cardigan  and 
Pembroke). 

The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  put  into  operation  at  all  in  my  district ;  that  as 
far  as  my  inquiries  enable  me  to  judge  the  Act  is  not  carried 
out  at  all  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  carried  out  without  further 
legislation. 

I  do  not  anticipate  much  advantage  from  this  last  Act, 
even  if  means  for  enforcing  it  be  provided,  because  (1)  it 
does  not  affect — 

(«.)  Children  who  do  not  seek  employment  and  who 

may  remain  at  home  idle  ; 
{b.)  Children  employed  by  their  parents  on  land  in  their 
own  occupation,  a  numerous  class  in  my  district ; 
(e.)  Children  under  eight  years  of  age,  except  for  some 
25  weeks  in  their  eighth  year ;  and 
because  (2)  the  attendance  required  is  so  low  that  children 
of  tender  age  will  forget  whilst  at  work  nearly  all  they  may 
have  learnt  at  school  during  the  year  previous  to  then- 
employment. 
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^^45.)_Fkom  Mk.  T.  Keer  (Aberdeen.) 

Almost  the  only  half-time  attendance  (excepting  one  small 
works  school  to  which  I  made  a  preliminary  visit  last  year 
of  which  I  have  experience  is  that  given  by  children  in  i-ural 
districts,  and  is  neither  half  day  nor  alternate^  dayh^xi  half- 
year  or  less,  the  children  attending  school  in  winter  and 
working  in  summer. 

(46.)_From  Me.  R.  Ogilvie  (Stirling.) 

I  consider  the  alternate  day  better  than  the  half  day 
system,  and  that  attendance  under  either  system  is  a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  than  that  which  is  secured  by  the 
Mines  Regulation  Acts.  .        „     ,  , 

My  experience  of  the  Faci;ory  Acts  systems  is  confined  to 
the  Vale  of  Leven,  and  some  pai-ts  of  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan. „    ,  1  A  J. 

The  attendance  clauses  of  the  Mines  Regulations  Acts 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  an  extremely  Hmited 
extent  in  my  district.  In  Carron  for  example,  and  its 
populous  neighbourhood  were  the  children  are  mostly  drawn 
from  the  mining  class,  there  is  not  at  present  in  any  of  the 
schools  a  single  scholar  who  comes  under  the  operation  of 
these  Acts. 

(47.) — Feom  Mr.  D.  Ross  (Renfrewshire  &c.) 

My  district,  especially  Renfrewshire,  contains  a  large 
manufacturing  population ;  I  have  met  altogether  about 
1,000  half-timers  in,  I  think,  40  schools.    The  great  majo- 
rity of  these  attend  on  the  alternate  day  system.    I  cannot 
say  how  far  the  bias  of  my  position  may  distort  my  views 
unconsciously ;  but  tested  educationally  I  see  little  differ- 
ence, in  so  far  as  the  children  themselves  are  concerned, 
between  the  alternate  day  and  the  half  day  systems.  My 
experience  is  that  both  are  bad,  and  the  question  has  again 
and  again  come  practically  before  me.    Do  not  these  half- 
time  sets  as  they  are  at  present  worked  out  defeat  the 
object  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872.   I  have  watched  the 
half-timers  narrowly ;  only  on  one  occasion  was  I  able  to 
say  that  they  passed  with  any  credit.  I  am  now  able  to  pick 
out  the  half-timers  at  a  glance.    Their  chief  characteristic 
is  rudeness.    The  boys  have  about  them  a  sort  of  impudent 
and  independent  air,  and  the  girls  are  marked  by  a  coarse- 
ness that  I  do  not  find  even  in  schools  that  are  filled  with 
children  drafted  from  the  gutter  or  the  street.    Too  fre- 
quently there  is  a  sort  of  precocity  along  with  this  coarse- 
ness.   They  look  worn  out  and  seem  to  be  underfed,  when 
they  are  not  jaded  or  haggard.    Their  influence  upon  the 
other  children  is  almost  always  bad,  their  habits  are  filthier 
and  their  language  more  obscene  than  one  finds  amongst 
ordinary  Scotch  children.     The  reason  is  that  generally 
they  are  not  the  children  of  the  respectable  and  hard  pressed 
poor,  but  those  of  the  careless  and  the  selfish  classes,  who 
look  upon  children  as  inconvenient  evils  when  they  are  not 
bread  winners.    These  half-timers  thus  neglected  and  early 
cast  upon  their  own  resources,  are  precisely  the  class  that 
in  this  district  is  bringing  pauperism  and  rates  up,  and 
themselves  down.    At  13  they  are  young  men  and  young 
women,  they  marry  early,  treat  their  numerous  offspring  as 
they  were  treated,  they  lose  sight  of  their  parents  who  retire 
upon  the  paupers  role,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  should  support  them.    By  this  process  in 
Renfrewshire,  the  Irishmen  and  a  section  of  the  Scotch  are 
suffering,  and  not  those  only  but  those  who  have  to  support 
them.  Half-timers  bring  their  coarseness  into  school.  They 
are  more  restless  and  more  difficult  to  control  than  other 
children,  whenever  they  can  they  move  about  from  school 
to  school ;  they  are  not,  it  is  true,  welcomed  very  much  by 
teachers  who  are  anxiour  to  pass  their  scholars  well ;  for  if 
they  pass  at  all  on  the  day  of  inspection  their  pass  is  bare, 
and  their  want  of  intelligence  may  affect  the  grants  under 
19  I,  Scotch  Code,  just  as  their  restlessness  and  tendency  to 
disobedience  may  endanger  the  discipline  grant  for  the 
whole  school.  That  they  stand  in  the  way  of  good  discipline, 
that  they  swell  the  failm-es  as  indicated  on  the  schedule, 
that  they  do  not  manifest  ordinary  intelligence,  and  that 
they  generally  give  an  unpleasant  colour  to  the  report  upon 
the  school,  are  facts  well  enough  understood. 

The  two  systems,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mixed  public  school,  are  two  enls.  But  of  the  two,  the 
alternate  day  system  is  the  less.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
matter  of  organisation.  I  have  not  yet  met  a  teacher — ■ 
and  many  of  the  teachers  in  my  district  are  very  competent 
men — I  have  not  yet  met  a  teacher  who  professed  himself 
to  be  able  to  organise  a  school  attended  by  half-dayers, 
upon  any  plan  that  would  give  justice  both  to  the  regular 


pupils  and  the  irregular  half-timers.  I  can  put  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  systems  thus : — As  regards  the 
schools,  both  are  bad ;  as  regards  the  half-timers  them- 
selves, both  are  very  bad,  but  by  the  "  alternate  day " 
system,  the  half-timers  only  are  sacrificed ;  by  the  other, 
both  the  half-timers  and  the  school  are  sacrificed.  In  any 
case  the  half-timers  are  thrust  to  the  wall,  and  the  reason 
is  very  obvious.  Teachers  and  school  boards  will  not 
organise  special  classes  in  the  common  school  for  their  in- 
struction, because  this  would  be  a  waste  of  teaching  power. 
They  must,  therefore,  try  to  keep  up  with  the  classes  of 
the  school.  But  this  they  cannot  do  ;  for  either  they  must 
lose  some  subjects  altogether,  or  they  must  attempt  all,  and 
do  their  work  imperfectly.  They  are  required  to  go  over 
the  same  field  as  the  other  children  in  something  like  half 
the  time.  And  in  this  struggle,  everything  is  against 
them.  The  circumstances  of  their  homes,  the  fact  that 
they  are  jaded  and  worn  out,  and  their  want  of  habits  of 
application,  render  them  incapable  of  getting  up  their  tasks 
half  so  well  as  their  more  fortunate  schoolfellows.  Hence, 
they  fall  behind  hopelessly.  This  perpetual  hopelessness, 
operating  upon  bad  subjects,  results  in  general  careless- 
ness and  disgust  for  school  Ufe. 

When  the  half-timers  attend  half  the  day,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  school  is  interfered  with  to  some  extent,  and 
discipline  is  spoiled. 

My  belief  is  that  half-timers  should  be  confined  to 
schools  attended  only  by  their  own  class.  There  are  two 
such  schools,  at  least,  in  my  district.  Now,  in  purely  half- 
time  schools,  my  opinion  is  that  the  half-day  system  is  the 
better,  the  children  going  in  two  relays.  One  or  two 
schools,  of  course,  are  too  narrow  a  basis  for  an  induction  ; 
but  such  as  this  basis  is,  it  strengthens  the  belief  that  the 
half-day  plan  is  the  better.  Breaks  are  always  bad,  and 
the  longer  the  breaks  the  worse.  The  process  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  effective,  must  be  continuous,  or  the  gaps 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  renew  the  strength,  or  to  make 
for  waste. 

If  I  were  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  my  ex- 
perience in  Renfrewshire  has  deposited  in  my  mind,  the 
expression  would  take  the  form  of  a  protest  in  the  interests 
of  education,  _  of  the  poor  children  themselves,  and  of 
society  against  the  crushing  operation  of  Acts,  which  en- 
rich a  small  section  of  the  community  at  the  ulterior 
expense  of  all  the  rest. 


(48.) — From  Mr.  James  Smith  (Lanarkshire). 

Not  having  previously  had  much  acquaintance  with  the 
various  Labour  Acts,  on  whose  comparative  merits  I  am 
requested  to  give  an  opinion,  after  some  deliberation,  I 
adopted  the  following  plan,  as  being  that  most  likely  to 
furnish  data  upon  which  the  most  reliable  conclusions 
might  be  formed.  I  resolved  to  confine  my  investigations 
to  one  parish,  and  selected  such  a  parish  as,  from  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  industry  pursued  in  it,  would 
afford  considerable  information,  so,  at  least,  I  thought, 
upon  the  working  of  the  Coal,  Metalliferous,  and  Work- 
shops Acts.  I  need  hardly  say  that  district  No.  7  is 
essentially  the  "  Black  Country  "  of  Scotland,  and,  on  this 
account,  I  used  some  diligence  to  extract  from  it  whatever 
I  could,  which  might  be  of  value  to  the  Commissioners. 
I  have  to  regret  that  my  official  duties  permitted  me  to 
scrutinise  matters  in  only  one  parish,  rather  than  over  the 
whole  of  my  district. 

In  my  inquiries,  I  adopted  two  methods,  which  I  thought 
would  prove  mutually  comjjlimentary. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  had  seldom  even  heard  of  the 
Acts  in  question  in  my  professional  occupation,  I  resolved, 
by  taking  advantage  of^  the  "  visit  without  notice  "  which 
a  Government  inspector  may  make  to  any  school  in  his 
district,  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  parish  I  selected,  and 
inquire  of  the  teachers  in  each  school  how  many  pupils 
received  their  education  in  terms  of  the  various  Labour 
Acts,  whether  these  children  passed  well  in  the  annual 
Government  inspection,  and  various  other  questions,  such 
as  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  home  preparation.  In  order  to  arrive  at  definite 
results,  for  I  had  originally  intended  to  supply  some 
numerical  statistics  to  the  Commissioners,  I  required  of  the 
teachers  the  exact  number  of  certificates  signed  in  terms  of 
each  of  the  Acts  in  question,  the  exact  number  of  pupils 
taught  in  conformity  with  these  Acts,  and  the  number  of 
passes  made  by  these  pupils  in  the  last  Government  in- 
spection. 

The  results  of  my  inquiries  are  as  follows  : — 
I.  In  the  parish  I  refer  to,  which  ir  a  very  large  one, 
literally  sitting  upon  coal  and  iron,  there  are  only  two 
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certificates  signed  in  terms  of  sect.  8,  .35  &  SG  Vict.  c.  Id. 
(Coal  Act).  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  represent  the  only- 
two  boys  employed  underground  in  coal  mines.  Several 
employers  of  industry  informed  me  that  boys  under  12 
years  of  age  were  of  little  value  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
parish,  and  that  the  mines  were  not  such  as  are  alluded  to 
in  sect.  5  of  the  Coal  Act. 

No  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  data  so  insufficient. 

II.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  only  one  certifi- 
cate signed  in  terms  of  the  Workshops  Act  by  any  teacher 
of  a  Government  inspected  school  in  the  parish.  This  boy 
works  in  a  joiner's  shop  in  one  of  the  villages.  That  there 
is  a  large  number  of  boys  who  work  in  direct  contravention 
of  this  Act,  I  feel  thoroughly  assured.  The  teachers 
inform  me  that  many  boys  long  before  they  are  \3  leave  to 
labour  at  the  "  blast  furnaces,"  and  other  industries  in 
the  parish.  It  a])pears  in  particidar  that  there  is  an  opera- 
tion called  "  moulding  pig  beds,"  for  which  young  boys 
are  well  suited,  and  in  which  they  are  largely  employed. 
In  one  school,  average  attendance  over  400,  for  example, 
visited  by  myself  (for  my  assistant  visited  more  than  half 
the  schools),  the  teacher  informed  me  that  over  "  a  score 
of  boys  "  under  I'A  had  lately  left  for  work  in  workshops, 
and  that  not  one  of  these  boys  attended  school  during  any 
part  of  the  day.  In  another  school,  whose  staff  consisted 
of  only  one  teacher  arid  one  jnipil  teacher,  eight  or  ten  boys 
had  recently  gone  to  work,  and  numbers  of  girls  left  school 
about  the  age  of  11  for  a  neighbouring  "bleach  field,"  and 
in  neither  case  did  those  children  attend  any  portion  of 
their  time  at  school.  Things  were  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state  in  the  other  schools  in  the  parish. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  operation  styled  "  moulding  pig 
beds."  In  this  particular  case  the  responsibility  is  evaded 
by  the  employers  contracting  for  the  performance  of  this 
labour  by  piece-work.  The  men  thus  employed  secure  the 
services  of  these  boys,  who  are  in  many  cases  their  own 
children. 

Besides  the  plan  of  visiting  all  the  schools  and  making 
inquiries,  the  results  of  which  I  have  summarily  described, 
I  thought  that  useful  information  might  be  derived  from 
the  clerk  of  the  school  board  in  the  parish.  I  accordingly 
called  on  the  clerk,  and  after  informing  him  that  I  had 
been  requested  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction given  under  the  Labour  Acts,  asked  him  if  he 
could  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  number  of  children  at 
work  under  l.':i,  and  the  localities  in  the  parish  where  they 
were  mainly  emjiloyed  ;  so  that  by  visiting  the  schools  in 
these  localities,  I  might  ascertain  from  the  teachers,  the 
value  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  half-timers.  The 
clerk  informed  me  that  the  board  officer  had  been  makmg 
investigations  on  this  point,  that  he  would  bring  the  matter 
befoi'!  the  board  which  met  the  next  day  but  one,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  supj^ly  me  with  information  in  con- 
sid arable  detail.  The  school  board  met ;  after  waiting  more 
than  a  week  for  some  communication,  I  wrote  the  clerk 
caUing  attention  to  my  former  request.  I  received  as  reply 
that  he  could  not  in  the  meantime  assist  me  in  the  matter, 
that  he  hoped  I  might  get  some  one  else  who  could  give 
me  the  required  information,  which  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  procure. 

Another  and  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
many  children  in  this  parish  leave  school  for  work  before  13 
years  of  age,  is  afforded  by  the  information  supplied  in 
Form  IX.  of  a  Government  inspected  school.  This  form 
in  the  case  of  each  school  contains  the  number  of  children 
who  are   in    attendance  between   ages  three  and  foui-, 

four  and  five  nine  and  ten,  ten 

and  11,  11  and  12,  12  and  13.  In  schools  in  the  parish  in 
question,  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  children  as  we 
advance  to  the  ages  of  12  and  13  is  very  striking.  Several 
of  these  children  are  no  doubt  employed  in  running  mes- 
sages for  shopkeepers,  but  many  must  be  employed  in  the 
various  workshops.  Statistics  on  this  point  are  in  the 
hands  of  |the  Education  Department.  I  have  thought  fit 
to  enter  into  this  tedious  detail, — 

1.  In  order  to  convince  the  Commissioners  that  these 
Labour  Acts  are  evaded  to  an  enormous  extent.  By  com- 
paring the  assertion  of  the  clerk  of  the  board,  that  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  at  work  under  13  with  the  result  of  my 
inquiry,  viz.,  that  only  one  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
teachers  in  the  parish,  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  Further,  the  manifest  reluctance  of 
the  school  board  to  give  any  information  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  school  l)oard  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  employers  of  labour. 

2.  I  had,  however,  another  inducement  to  enlarge  as  I 
have  done  on  this  matter.  I  apprehend  that  had  the  circum- 
stance not  been  fully  stated,  it  might  have  reflected  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  Education  Department,  if  their  officer  in 
charge  of  perhaps  the  Imsiest  centre  of  industry  in  Scotland, 


could  give  no  opinion  or  could  talk  merely  in  evasive 
generalities  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Labour  Acts. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  administrations  of  the  Acts 
as  they  stand  at  present  must  be  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties,  in  consequence,  not  only  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  correctly  ascertaining  the  ages  of  boys,  Init  also  oi'  the 
great  facihties  afforded  in  these  large  workshops  for  their 
temporary  concealment.  The  medical  officer  of  these  large 
works,  who  I  believe  scrutinises  or  at  least  ought  to 
scrutinise  boys  before  entering  employment,  seems  far  too 
credulous  in  regard  to  their  age,  and  I  could  hear  of 
numbers  of  boys  being  sliut  up  in  small  rooms  while  the 
factoiy  inspector  was  visiting  the  workshops. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  temptation  to  evade  tlieae 
Acts  is  not  so  great  at  present  as  in  seasons  of  more  active 
industry,  when  great  exertions  are  made  to  introduce 
young  boys  without  a  due  regard  to  the  age  restriction. 

With  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  the  instruction  which  is, 
or  rather  which  ought  to  be,  given  in  conformity  with  the 
Workshops  Act,  I  regret  therefore  that  I  can  offer  no 
opinion. 

III.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  in  my  present 
district  many  children  who  work  under  the  Factory  Act. 
While  associated  with  my  colleague.  Dr.  Middelton,  how- 
ever, in  the  Glasgow  district,  I  had  some  experience  of  this 
class  of  half-timers.  In  reference  to  these  it  may  be  re- 
marked : — 

1.  That  up  to  the  present  time  half-timers  have  received 
their  instruction  under  circmnstances  so  unfavourable  that 
beneficial  results  could  hardly  follow.  In  our  large  in- 
dustrial cities  school  accommodation  has  hitherto  been  so 
deficient,  that  teachers  could  afford,  so  to  speak,  to  select 
their  pupils  and  thoroughly  good  schools  were  not  open  to 
half-timers.  Teachers  refused  them  admission,  so  long  as 
they  could  obtain  chddren  of  a  better  class  who  could  do 
them  more  credit  at  the  annual  inspection.  I  suppose, 
also,  that  the  social  standing  of  a  school  is  impaired  if  half- 
timers  are  admitted.  The  result  has  consequently  been  that 
mere  adventurers  have  in  all  our  dense  mill-working  centres 
opened  half-time  schools.  These  men,  as  is  frequently  and 
correctly  said,  earn  a  livelihood  not  by  teaching  but  by 
signing  certificates.  I  remember  ins])ecting  a  half-time 
school,  of  an  attendance  of  about  300,  whose  whole  staff 
consisted  of  a  certificated  teacher  and  a  non-certificated 
assistant.  A  good  few  passes  were  made  by  the  pupils  in 
reading,  several  in  writing,  but  hardly  any  in  arithmetic ; 
nothing  was  professed  to  be  taught  exce])t  the  three  R.'s. 
The  real  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  the  children  had  been 
taught  in  good  schools  before  they  entered  the  mills,  but 
as  soon  as  they  became  half-timeTs  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  these  schools  and  resort  to  the  institution  to  which  I 
allude  ;  there  they  were  put  into  the  lowest  standards,  an  ^ 
as  they  could  not  but  remember  some  of  their  previously 
received  instruction,  they  made  of  course  a  few  passes. 
They  were  certainly  in  no  way  benefited  by  their  atten- 
dance at  this  school,  whicli  has  lately  been  cut  off  the  list 
of  Government  inspected  schools,  and  the  teacher  of  which 
has  been  deprived  of  his  certificate.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  this  was  a  typical  half-time  school,  but  others 
have"  been  lately  discovered  which  are  nearly  as  bad.  This 
state  of  matters  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  when  this  new 
Education  Act  is  in  full  operation ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  as 
the  conditions  under  whicli  half-time  education  has  hitherto 
been  imparted  have  been  so  unfavourable,  it  would  be  rash 
to  infer  from  the  unsatisfactory  resnlts  hitlierto  obtained, 
that  substantial  instruction  could  not  be  given  to  half- 
timers. 

2.  The  question  whether  it  is  preferable  that  children 
should  attend  during  the  half  of  each  day,  or  three  days 
one  week  and  two  the  other,  is  a  matter  of  school  organisa- 
tion. If  the  school  is  entirely  confined  to  half-timers,  the 
same  instruction  which  has  been  given  in  the  forenoon 
may,  in  the  afternoon,  be  imparted  i,o  the  other  set;  or 
the  time-table  of  the  school  may  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
work  gone  over  in  the  former  half  of  the  week  may  be 
repeated  to  the  other  set  of  pn]nls  during  the  latter  half. 
In  an  exclusively  half-time  school,  there  seems  little  to 
choose  between  the  tivo  alternatives.  If,  however,  as  most 
frequently  occurs,  the  school  is  partly  composed  of 
children  who  attend  during  the  whole  day  the  case  is  quite 
different.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  by  dispensing 
with  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  such  as  grammar, 
history,  and  geography,  the  half-timers  might  keep  abreast 
of  the  other  pupils  in  reading,  witing,  and  arithmetic. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  by  no  possible  arrange- 
ment of  the  time-table  of  a  school  can  it  be  effected  that 
the  half-timers,  if  taught  exclusively  with  the  other 
scholars,  may  receive  more  than  half  their  instruction  in  any 
one  subject.  This  is  evident  upon  the  slightest  reflection. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  class  in  proportion  attended 
partly  by  half-timers,  some  of  whom  come  to  school  in  the 
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forenoon  and  the  others  in  the  afternoon,  and  partly  by 
children  who  attend  school  all  day.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
the  latter  children  sit  idle,  they  must  receive  two  lessons 
in  proportion  for  every  one  received  by  the  half-timers. 
The  result  consequently  would  be,  that  either  the  half- 
timers  would  be  dragged  through  arithmetic  at  a  profitless 
velocity,  or  that  the  other  children  would  be  retarded  in 
their  progress.  It  is  then  absolutely  true  that,  in  such  a 
composite  school  as  we  are  alluding  to,  there  must  be 
separate  organisations  for  the  half-timers  and  the  other 
pupils.  If  in  any  instance,  the  expense  of  such  an 
arrangement  rendered  it  impracticable  in  reference  to  all 
branches,  still  arithmetic  must  be  taught  separately  to  the 
two  classes  of  scholars,  as  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labour  to  give  instruction  to  a  child  in  a  higher  rule  in 
arithmetic,  unless  he  understand  thoroughly  the  more 
elementary  parts  of  the  subject.  With  reading,  spelling, 
and  some  of  the  other  school  work  the  case  is  slightly 
different ;  but  whereever  it  is  possible,  an  assistant  teacher 
or  a  pupil-teacher  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  should  be 
exclusively  assigned  to  the  half-time  work. 

3.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  the  inspection  of 
half-time  schools,  that  one  of  the  conditions  which  should 
be  imposed  in  regard  to  half-timers,  is  that  they  be  kept 
I)roperly  supplied  with  books  and  slates.  As  a  rule,  sucli 
children  are  of  a  very  infei'ior  class  and  their  parents  fre- 
quently take  no  interest  in  them.  I  have  often  found  more 
than  half  of  these  children  without  books.  In  one  case  in 
a  half-time  school,  48  out. of  51  had  no  slates,  the  other 
three  possessed  mere  fragments.  If  the  ])rovision  of  these 
materials  were  any  real  hardship,  I  would  not  advise  this 
condition ;  but  as  carelessness  in  the  preservation  of  books 
rather  than  want  of  means  to  obtain  them,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  deficiency,  I  think  it  would  exercise  a  most 
beneficial  influence,  were  it  enacted  that  a  child  should  not 
work  on  any  day  on  which  it  presented  itself  at  school  without 
book  and  slate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  want  of  such 
apparatus  is  a  complete  bar  to  any  educational  progress. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  the  provisions  of  the 
various  Acts  conflict  with  each  other  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  common  object  they  strive  to  attain.  For  example,  on 
the  one  hand  we  h&ve  the  Laliour  Acts,  limiting  the  age 
at  which  children  may  go  to  work,  and  imposing  con- 
ditions to  be  complied  with  by  children  working  under 
certain  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Education  Act  states 
in  rather  vague  terms  the  standard  to  be  attained  by  chil- 
dren leaving  school  before  they  are  13  years  of  age.  Much 
latitude  of  interpretation,  in  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  such  children,  exists  among  school  boards  and  sheriffs. 
I  have  been  informed  by  teachers  that  boys  under  13  with 
2nd  Standard  attainments  have  frequently  gone  to  work, 
the  parents  and  employers  maintaining  that  although  the 
Labour  Act  might  have  compelled  school  attendance,  the 
Education  Act  exempted  them.  The  various  Acts  require 
to  be  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive  Act,  which  could 
be  capable  of  the  most  rigorous  administration. 


(49.)— From  Mr.  T.  A.  Stewart  (Banff). 

My  experience  of  half-timers  has  been  very  limited,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  a  few  colliery  schools  in  East  Lothian. 
I  found  that  half-timers  were  rarely  presented  for  exami- 
nation, that  of  those  who  were  presented  few  passed,  and 
that  this  seemed  to  be  quite  what  the  teachers  expected. 
As  regards  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  I 
have  no  data  to  go  upon.  My  impression,  however,  is  that 
the  "  half-day  "  system  is  superior  to  the  "  alternate  day  " 
system. 

My  reasons  are : — 

1.  School  work  is  regarded  as  part  of  each  day's  occupa- 
tion, and  every  evening  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  while  on  the  evening  after  attending  school  (accord- 
ing to  the  alternate  day  system)  the  children  will  do  nothing 
in  the  way  of  school  work,  as  they  have  another  evening  to 
trust  to  hefore  returning  to  school. 

2,  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  school  work  the  "  half- 
day"  child  will  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches, 
and  will  probably  be  more  easily  kept  up  to  the  level  of 
the  others,  than  if  a  whole  day  elapse  during  which  his 
school  work  is  entirely  banished  from  his  mind.  Such 
special  arrangement  would  be  more  satisfactorily  made  as 
a  daily  occurrence  than  for  each  alternate  day. 

_  In  any  case  half-timers  must  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the 
cnilaren,  and  only  exceptionally  clever  and  diligent  chil- 
aren  can  be  expected  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  children 
who  have  had  double  advantages. 

For  the  above  reasons,  also,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  time  each  day  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  mental  benefit  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren and  not  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  individunls. 


and  that  such  arrangement  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
admit  as  far  as  possible  of  continuous  mental  action  and 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  children. 


(50.) — From  Mk.  A.  Walker  (Perthshire). 

During  the  year  ending  31st  July  1875,  the  number  of 
half-time  scholars  who  attended  schools  in  this  county  150 
times  or  more  was  179,  i.e.  rather  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  attendance. 

Of  these  1/!^  lOG  were  in  two  schools,  other  27  in  two 
schools,  other  23  in  these  schools,  and  the  remaining  23  in 
ten  schools.'! 

They  were  all  upon  the  half-day  system,  and  therefore  I 
have  nothing  to  say  from  experience  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  mode  of  school  attendance  prescribed  by  the 
Acts. 

The  results  are  not  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
schools  heading  the  list,  Deanston  Works  school  with 
58  half-timers,  and  Covxpar  Angus  ])ublic  school  with  48, 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  organisation  of  tTie 
school  to  be  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  do  on  the 
whole  tolerably  well;  but  in  most,  I  may  say  all,  of 
the  other  schools  they  are  not  adequately  provided  for. 
Tliey  cannot  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  they 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  classes  in  which  they  are  put. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  are  not  rigorously 
carried  out.  In  my  inspection  of  the  Perth  schools  in 
October  and  November,  which  I  shall  finish  in  the  course 
of  this  week  ending  13th  November,  I  have  met  with 
many  cases  in  which  children  under  13  years  of  age  are 
working  full  time  who  should  have  been  in  school  in 
Standards  II.  and  III.  It  seems  to  be  the  business  of  no 
one  in  the  town  to  seek  to  remedy  this,  and  therefore,  I 
intend  to  forward  a  list  of  the  names,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  are  said  to  be  working,  to  the  factory  inspector 
for  the  district. 

I  do  not  look  for  much  amendment  until  it  be  provided 
that  no  child  be  admitted  to  work  half-time  before  he  has 
made  at  least  1,000  attendances  at  an  inspected  school; 
and  that  a  definite  number  of  attendances,  or  if  possible 
the  passing  of  a  prescribed  standard,  either  4tli  or  5th, 
should  be  required  of  every  half-timer,  before  he  be  allowed 
to  go  on  full  time. 


(51.) — From  Mr.  H.  Wilson  (Kirkcaldy.) 

During  the  present  month  I  have  inspected,  as  it  happens 
for  the  second  time  within  eight  months,  a  large  school  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  where,  owing  to  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  the  mills,  the  question  of  half-time 
education  had  ;^to  be  dealt  with.  The  half-day  system  is 
the  one  followed.  From  the  organisation  adopted,  the 
scholars  above  seven  form  practically  three  departments, 
each  department  being  taught  separately,  namely  : — 
(1.)  Full  timers. 

(2.)  Half-timers  attending  regularly  in  the  forenoon. 

(3.)  Half-timers  „  „  afternoon. 

There  were  present  at  inspection  in  all  633,  including  247 
half-timers.  Of  the  half-timers,  198  had  quahfied  them- 
selves by  attendances  (150)  for  examination,  and  of  the 
198  qualified,  187  were  presented  at  last  inspection  in 
Standards  I.-V.,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Presented. 

Passed  in 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Forenoon,  half-time  - 
Afternoon,  half-time 

93 

94 

80 
79 

84 
80 

82 
81 

187 

159 

164 

163 

making  a  total  of  486  passes  or  86'6  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  intelligence  shown  and  the  attainments  in 
grammar,  history,  and  geography  were  very  creditable,  the 
order  was  good,  and  the  children  seemed  to  like  their  work. 
It  may  be  stated  also  that,  considering  the  short  year,  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  advance  made  in  the  standard  pre- 
sentation. 

Much  care  and  skill  are  undoubtedly  bestowed  on  the 
organisation  and  instruction.  At  the  same  time  due 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  system  followed  in  any 
estimate  of  the  success  gained.  From  the  habits  of  work 
formed  under  the  half-day  system,  together  with  the  con- 
tinuous progress  made  by  the  children  coming  under  school 
influences  and  training  every  day,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  advantages  derived  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  those  of  full  time  attendance.   I  have  no  experience  of  the 
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alternate  day  system  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  am  therefore 
unable  to  introduce  a  comparison  between  the  two,  I  can 
only  ])oint  out  that  the  half-day  system  has  been  here 
deliberately  chosen,  and  that  nianafrers  and  teachers  have 
found  it  not  only  practicable  but  attended  with  a  gratifying 
measure  of  success. 

Such  an  experiment  is  only  possible  when  the  pojiulation 
is  pretty  well  collected  in  one  spot  and  the  place  of  work 
within  easy  reach  ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  alternate 
day  system,  or  the  requirement  of  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  school  attendance  per  week  or  per  fortnight,  must 
be  resorted  to,  as  for  instance  in  mining  districts.  I  can  at 
present  say  little  on  this  head,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
(juote  from  a  teacher  of  large  ex])erience  in  colliery  schools, 
whose  school  I  have  examined.  In  reference  to  section  8 
(l)of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  18/2,  he  says  that  the 


provision  therein  contained,  requiring  boys  of  the  age  of  10 
and  under  12  to  attend  school  for  20  hours  per  fortnight 
IS  practically  a  dead  letter;  and  that  even  where  it  is  en- 
forced the  boys  make  little  jjrogress. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  shortly  my  opinion  on  the 
points  noticed. 

(1.)  The  half-day  system  may  be  worked  with  success  in 
places  whtive  home,  school,  and  place  of  work  are  within 
convenient  distance  of  each  other. 

(2.)  Where  this  condition  is  wanting,  as  chiefly  in  mining 
districts,  the  alternate  day  system  will  be  found  most  suit- 
able for  all  concerned  ;  and 

(3.)  Where  possible,  the  half-timers,  whetlier  giving  half- 
day  or  alternate  day  attendance,  should  be  taught  as  a 
separate  department. 


G. 

RECENT  FOREIGN  FACTORY  LAWS. 


(l.)~FEANCE:  FACTORY  LAW  OF  1874. 


ACT  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUNG  GIRLS  IN  FACTORIES. 


The  National  Assembly  has  adopted  the  followinrj  law  :  — 

F  iRST   Section. — Age   of   Admission,    Length  of 
Hours  of  Work. 

Article  I. 

Children  and  young  girls  cannot  be  employed  in  factories, 
mills,  mines,  docks,  and  workshops  except  under  the  con- 
ditions determined  by  the  present  law. 

Article  11. 

Children  cannot  be  employed  by  masters  or  be  admitted 
into  factories,  mills,  or  docks  under  12  years  of  age. 

They  ca\i,  however,  be  employed  at  the  age  of  10  in  works 
specially  determined  by  a  regulation  of  the  Public  Adminis- 
tration, .  auctioned  by  the  Superior  Commission  instituted 
here  below. 

Article  III. 

Children  under  12  cannot  be  made  to  work  more  than 
six  hours  a  day  divided  by  a  rest. 

Over  12.  they  cannot  be  employed  more  than  12  hours 
a  day,  divided  by  a  rest. 

Section  II. — Night  Work,  Sundays,  and  Holidays. 
Article  IV. 

Children  cannot  be  employed  in  any  night  work  under 
the  age  of  16". 

The  same  prohibition  applies  to  girls  from  16  to  21,  but 
only  in  mills  and  factories. 

AH  work  between  nine  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning 
is  called  night  work. 

However,  in  case  of  a  stoppage,  resulting  from  an  acci- 
dental and  unavoidable  interruption,  the  above  prohibition 
may  be  temporarily  removed  by  the  Local  Commission  or 
the  inspector,  during  a  period  determined  by  them,  and  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  in  night  work  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

Article  V. 

Children  under  16  and  young  girls  under  21  cannot  be 
employed  in  any  work  by  their  masters  on  Sundays  and 
hoHdays  recognised  by  the  law,  nor  even  in  the  tidying  of 
the  workshop. 

Article  VI. 

Notwithstanding,  in  mills  where  the  fire  must  be  kept 
up,  children  may  be  employed  in  indispensable  work  at 
night,  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

This  class  of  work,  and  the  time  it  shall  occupy,  shall  be 
determined  by  a  regulation  of  the  Public  Administration. 

This  work  shall  not  in  any  case  be  authorised  except 
for  children  over  12  at  the  least. 

Time  and  liberty  must  be  allowed  them  for  religious 
duties. 
1. 


Section  III. 
Article  VII. 

No  child  under  12  can  be  allowed  to  work  underground 
in  mines,  coal  mines,  or  quarries. 

Women  and  girls  cannot  be  employed  in  such  work. 

The  special  conditions  of  the  work  of  cliildren  from  12 
to  16  in  underground  galleries  shall  be  determined  by 
regulations  of  the  Public  Administration. 

Section  IV. — Primary  Instruction. 
Article  VIII. 

No  child  under  12  can  be  employed  by  its  master,  unless 
its  parents  or  guardians  certify  that  it  actually  attends 
some  school  either  public  or  private. 

Any  child  under  12  employed  in  a  workshop  must,  up 
to  that  age,  attend  school  during  the  hours  when  it  is  not 
at  work. 

It  shall  receive  instruction  for  two  hours  at  least  if  a 
special  school  is  attached  to  the  manufactory. 

The  attendance  at  school  shall  be  certified  by  means  of  a 
certificate,  drawn  up  by  the  master  and  sent  in  every  week 
to  the  employer. 

Article  IX. 

No  child  under  15  can  be  employed  more  than  six  hours 
.  a  day,  unless  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  or  primary 
Insjjector  can  be  in'oduced,  signed  by  the  mayor,  to  show 
that  it  has  received  primary  elementary  instruction. 

This  certificate  shall  be  given  on  unstamped  paper 
gratuitously. 

Section  V. — The  overlooking  of  Children. — 
Management  of  Workshop^. 

Article  X. 

The  mayors  are  bound  to  give  to  the  father,  mother,  or 
guardian  a  book,  in  which  shall  be  written  the  Christian 
and  surname  of  the  child,  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  its 
home  and  the  time  during  which  it  went  to  school. 

The  heads  of  the  manufactory  or  the  master  shall  enter 
in  this  book  the  date  of  the  child's  coming  to  the  workshop 
and  of  its  leaving.  They  must  also  keep  a  register  of  the 
points  before  mentioned  in  this  clause. 

Article  XI. 

The  masters  shall  be  bound  to  fix  up  in  each  workshop 
a  co])y  of  the  present  law  and  of  the  regulations  made  by 
the  Public  Administration  relative  to  its  carrying  out. 

Article  XIL 

The  regulations  of  Public  Administration  shall  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  work,  presenting  causes  of  danger 
or  exceeding  their  strength,  in  which  work  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  employ  children  engaged  in  workshops. 

D  d 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Article  XIII. 

Children  cannot  be  employed  in  the  factories  and  work- 
shops indicated  in  the  official  list  of  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  works,  except  under  special  conditions  determined 
hy  a  regulation  of  the  Pubhc  Administration. 

This  prohibition  mil  be  made  generally  applicable  to  all 
trades  where  the  operator  is  exposed  to  effects  or  emanations 
iniurious  to  his  health. 

Pending  the  publication  of  this  rule  it  is  unlawful  to 
employ  children  under  16  : — 

1st.  In  workshops  where  explosive  matters  are  used,  or 
where  powder,  combustibles,  &c.  are  made,  or  anything 
which  explodes  by  a  shock  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a 

flame.  ,   „      ,  ,•  j- 

2ndly.  In  workshops  used  for  the  preparation  or  dis- 
tillation or  use  of  corrosive  or  poisonous  substances  and 
of  those  which  give  off  injiuious  and  inflammable  gases. 
The  same  prohibition  applies  to  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
trades,  such  as : —  •         n      ,  i 

The  sharpening  or  dry  polishing  of  articles  of  metal, 
glass,  or  crystal.  . 

The  beating  or  dry  scraping  of  carbonated  leads  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  of  lead. 

The  dry  scraping  of  enamel  for  oxide  of  lead  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

The  silvering  of  glass  with  mercury. 

Gilding  with  mercury. 

Article  XIV. 

The  workshops  must  always  be  kept  clean  and  properly 
ventilated. 

They  should  always  be  in  that  state  of  safety  and  healthi- 
ness which  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  children. 

In  mills  where  mechanical  power,  wheels,  straps,  or  any 
other  machinery  offering  a  source  of  danger  shall  be  guarded 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  workpeople  shall  not  be  able  to 
come  near  except  of  necessity. 

Pits,  trap  doors,  and  openings  for  descent  must  be  fenced 
round. 

Article  XV. 

The  masters  or  heads  of  the  factory  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  good  manners  and  decent  behaviour  in  their 
v/orks. 

Section  VI. — Inspection. 

To  guarantee  the  execution  of  this  law  fifteen  inspectors 
will  be  nominated  by  Government  from  a  presentation  Ust 
drawn  up  by  the  Higher  Commission  under-mentioned, 
and  having  three  candidates  for  each  office.  These  in- 
spectors will  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Each  divisionary  inspector  will  reside  in  one  of  the  terri- 
torial divisions  determined  by  a  regulation  of  the  Public 
Administration  and  over  which  he  will  exercise  his  sur- 
veillance. 

,    Article  XVII. 

Those  candidates  will  be  eUgible  to  the  office  of  inspector 
who  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  State  engineer  or  to  a 
diploma  of  civil  engineer,  as  well  as  certificated  pupils  of 
the  Central  School  of  the  Ai-ts  and  Manufactures  and  of 
the  School  of  Mines. 

Those  shall  also  be  ehgible  who  have  filled  during  three 
years,  at  least,  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  work  of  children, 
or  who  can  certify  that  they  have  during  five  years  directed 
Or  overlooked  works  in  which  not  less  than  100  hands  are 
emuloyed. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  inspectors  have  the  entree  of  aU  manufactories, 
workshops,  docks.  They  visit  the  children,  they  may  re- 
quire to  see  the  register  described  in  clause  10,  the  books, 
the  school  certificates,  the  regulations. 

When  mines  shall  be  affected  prosecutions  shall  be  insti- 
tuted concurrently  by  the  inspectors  or  by  the  inspectors  of 
mines. 

Infringements  of  the  law  shall  be  made  known  by  the 
inspectors,  who  shall  prosecute  and  bring  to  justice,  unless 
the  contrary  can  be  proved. 

Two  copies  of  the  prosecution  must  be  drawn  up,  one  to 
be  sent  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  the  other  to  be 
lodged  at  the  magistrate's  office. 

At  all  times  when  the  inspectors  discover  any  factory  or 
workshop  in  which  any  cause  of  danger  or  unhealthiness 
exists,  they  shall  take  the  opinion  of  the  under-mentioned 
Local  Commission  on  the  state  of  danger  and  unhealthi- 
ness, and  they  will  cite  this  opinion  in  the  prosecution. 

The  above  rules  do  not  detract  from  the  regulations  of 
the  common  law  in  relation  to  the  proving  and  prosecu- 
tion of  offences  against  the  present  law. 

Article  XIX. 

The  inspectors  shall  send  in  reports  every  year  to  the 
Higher  Commission  instituted  below. 


Section  VII, — Local  Commissions. 

Article  XX. 

Local  Commissions  shall  be  established  in  each  Depart- 
ment, whose  services  shall  be  gratuitous,  and  their  duties 
as  follows  : — I.  To  see  that  the  present  law  is  carried  out ; 
2.  To  control  the  office  of  inspection  ;  3.  To  address  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  reports  on  the  state  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  execution  of  the  law,  which  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  and  communicated  to  the  Higher 
Commission. 

To  this  effect,  the  Local  Commissions  shall  visit  the 
factories  and  workshops  and  docks  ;  a  medical  man  shall 
accompany  them  whenever  they  think  proper. 

Article  XXI. 

The  General  Council  shall  determine  in  each  Depart- 
ment the  number  and  distribution  of  the  Local  Com- 
missions. 

There  shall  be  one,  at  least,  in  every  district ;  they  shall 
also  be  established  in  every  manufacturing  centre,  wherever 
it  is  judged  necessary. 

The  General  Council  can  also  nominate  a  special  inspector, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Department ;  this  inspector  shall  act 
under  the  divisionary  inspector. 

Article  XXII. 

.  The  Local  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
five  and  not  more  than  seven  members  ;  nominated  by  the 
Prefect  from  a  presentation  list,  regulated  by  the  General 
Council. 

If  possible,  each  Commission  shall  contain  a  State 
engineer,  or  a  civil  engineer,  an  inspector  of  primary  in- 
struction, and  an  engineer  of  mines  in  mining  districts. 

The  Commissions  shall  be  renewed  every  five  years ; 
those  members  who  retire  may  be  re-elected. 

Section  VIII. — The  Higher  Commission. 

A  Higher  Commission  composed  of  nine  members  whose 
services  shall  be  gratuitous  is  established  in  connexion  with 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  this  Commission  is  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  ;  its  duties  are  :  — 

I.  To  watch  over  the  uniform  and  vigilant  application  of 
the  present  law. 

II.  To  give  its  opinion  on  new  regulations  and  on  any 
matter  of  importance  to  those  who  come  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  law. 

III.  Finally  to  examine  the  lists  of  presentation  of  can- 
didates for  the  post  of  divisionary  inspectors. 

Article  XXIV. 

Every  year,  the  President  of  the  Higher  Commission 
shall  send  in  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
the  results  of  inspection  and  the  facts  relating  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law  generally. 

This  report  shall  be  published  within  a  month  of  its 
sending  in  in  the  "  Journal  Officiel." 

The  Government  will  render  account  every  year  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the 
publication  of  the  rules  of  the  Public  Administration  in- 
tended to  complete  it. 

Section  IX. — Penalties. 
Article  XXV. 

The  manufacturers,  managers,  or  masters  of  works  who 
shall  have  infringed  on  the  law  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Public  Administration  relative  to  its  execution,  shall  be 
brought  up  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal,  and  punished 
by  a  fine  of  from  16  to  50  francs. 

"  The  fine  shall  be  inflicted  for  each  offence,  each  person 
employed  contrary  to  the  present  law  constituting  an 
offence. 

The  aggregate  fine  not  to  exceed  500  francs. 

However,  the  penalty  shall  not  be  inflicted  if  the  manu- 
facturers, managers,  or  masters  can  prove  that  the  infraction 
of  the  law  was  the  result  of  error  caused  by  false  certifi- 
cates. 

The  remarks  in  clauses  12  and  13  of  the  law  of  22nd 
June  1854  on  the  certificates  of  workpeople  will  be 
appUcable  in  this  case  to  the  authors  of  the  false  papers. 

The  heads  of  the  factory  are  civilly  responsible  for  the 
condemnation  pronounced  against  their  managers. 

Article  XXVI. 
If  the  offence  is  repeated  the  manufacturers,  managers, 
and  their  masters  will  be  liable  to   a  fine  of  50  to 
100  francs. 

The  united  amount  of  the  fines  may  not  exceed  1,000 
francs. 

It  is  considered  a  repetition  when  the  second  offence  has 
taken  place  within  12  months  after  a  former  fine  has  been 
inflicted. 
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Article  XXVII. 

Notice  of  the  judgment,  according  to  the  circnmstances 
and  in  case  of  a  repetition  only,  may  be  ordered  Ijy  tlie 
Tril)unal  of  Police  Correctionelle. 

In  the  same  case  the  tribunal  may  order  the  jirosecution 
to  1)6  inserted  in  one  or  two  of  the  papers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  offender. 

Article  XXVIII. 
A  fine  of  16  to  100  francs  will  be  inflicted  on  owners  or 
masters  who  shall  use  any  means  to  obstruct  the  inspectors, 
surgeons,  engineers,  or  experts  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Article  XXIX. 

Clauses  46'3  of  the  penal  code  is  applicable  to  judgments 
jironounced  in  virtue  of  the  present  law.  The  sum  of  the 
tines  shall  be  deposited  in  the  funds  destined  by  tlie 
budget  of  jmblic  instruction  for  the  primary  instruction. 

Section  X. — Special  Resolutions. 
Article  XXX. 

The  clauses  2,  3,  4,  5  of  the  ])resent  law  are  applicable 
to  children  who  are  apprenticed  and  employed  in  manu- 
facture. 


The  resolutions  in  Articles  18  and  25  above  mentioned 
shall  be  apphcable  in  the  aforesaid  case,  inasmuch  as  they 
shall  modify  the  power  of  the  judge  and  the  amount  of 
the  fine  indicated  in  first  paragraph  of  clause  20  of  the 
law  of  the  22nd  February  1851. 

The  said  law  shall  continue  to  he  carried  into  execution 
in  its  other  points. 

Article  XXXI. 
By  a  transitory  measure  the  resolu  Lions  made  by  the 
present  law  cannot  be  put  m  force  till  a  year  after  its  pro- 
mulgation. At  the  same  time  children  abeady  legally 
admitted  into  workshops  will  continue  to  work  there  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  clause  3. 

Article  XXXII. 
At  the   expiration  of  the   above-mentioned   time  all 
resolutions  contrary  to  the  present  law  will  become  null 
and  void  and  remain  so. 


Discussed  in  public  sittings  at  Versailles,  25th  Novem- 
ber 1872,  10th  February  1873,  and  19th  May  1874. 

President, 
L.  Buffet. 

Secretaries, 

Felix  Voishi,  Francisque  Rive  Louis  de  Segus,  E.  de 
Cazenove  de  Pradine. 


(2.)— SWITZERLAND :  PROJECTED  FACTORY  LAW,  1875. 


FEDERAL  LAW  ON  WORKING  IN  FACTORIES. 


The  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  view  of 
Art.  34  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  decrees — 

I. — General  Regulations. 
Art.  I. 

Every  industrial  establishment  where  workjieople.  in 
numljers  more  or  less  considerable,  are  regularly  collected 
u])on  enclosed  premises,  such  jiremises  not  licing  their 
residence,  must  be  considered  a  factory,  and  submit  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Should  a  dt)ulit  arise  whether  a  particular  establishment 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  factories  or  not,  the 
decision  belongs  to  the  Federal  Council  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal. 

Art.  2. 

The  work-rooms,  machines,  and  engines  in  all  factories 
must  ue  constructed  and  maintained  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  health  and  lives  of  the  workpeople  can  in  nowise 
be  compromised. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  work-rooms  are 
sufficiently  lighted,  adequately  and  suitably  ventilated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein ; 
also  that  the  apparatus  for  lighting  be  so  arranged  a<  to 
carry  off  the  noxious  substances  which  may  develope  them- 
selves. 

Those  parts  of  the  machines,  where  the  connecting  straps 
might  prove  continual  sources  of  danger  to  the  work- 
people, must  be  carefully  enclosed.  In  a  word,  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  all  measures  are  to  be  taken  which 
ex))erience  has  proved  efficacious,  and  which  the  progress  of 
technical  art  has  rendered  possible. 

Art.  3. 

I'>very  person  who  desires  to  establish  or  work  a  factory, 
or  to  transform,  a  factory  already  existing,  must  give  notice 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Canton.  He  must  furnish  the 
exact  particulars  of  that  branch  of  indiistry  which  he 
intends  to  carry  on,  of  the  plan,  of  the  construction  and  in- 
terior arrangement  of  his  estaljlishment ;  of  the  number  of 
workpeople  therein  to  be  employed,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  will  be  therein  manipulated,  in  order  that 
the  authorities  may  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
prescri])tions  of  the  present  law  are  observed  in  every 
particular. 

No  factory  may  be  opened  or  may  recommence  working 
without  the  formal  authorisation  of  the  Government.  When 
the  nature  of  the  business  will  involve  particular  dangers 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  workpeople  or  the  surround- 
irg  population,  the  authorities  will  have  the  right  to  grant 
the  concession  only  under  certain  reservations. 

If,  d  uring  the  continuance  of  the  working  of  a  factory, 
it  be  perceived  that  grave  inconveniences  arise  therefrom, 
and  that  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  workpeople  are 
evidently  compromised,  the  authorities  may,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concession  granted  by  them,  recjuire  that  tlic 
l)ro|)rietor  of  tlie  factory  take  the  necessary  measures  to 


remedy  such  state  of  things,  and  fix,  on  taking  account  of 
all  the  circumstances,  the  term  within  which  the  necessary 
improvement  must  be  accomplished. 

This  regulation  applies  also  to  factories  already  existing. 

Should  disputes  arise  between  the  Cantonal  Govern- 
ments and  the  pro])rietors  of  factories  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  present  article,  the  Federal  Council  will 
decide  upon  the  plaints  which  shall  be  referred  to  them  in 
that  behalf. 

Art.  4. 

Slioiild  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  working  a  factory 
cause  the  death  of  one  of  the  workpeople,  or  occasion  an 
injury,  or  loss  of  health,  the  proprietor  is  responsilile  for  the 
damages  resulting  therefrom. 

In  case  of  dispute,  the  tribunals  will  fix  the  indemnity 
which  is  to  be  paid,  and  if  there  be  an  appeal  the  Federal 
Tribunal  will  give  the  final  decision,  applying  the  analogous 
principles  which  have  been  accepted  in  the  Federal  law 
concerning  the  responsiliiliiy  of  railway  administrations 
and  other  undertakers  of  conveyances  holding  concessions 
from  the  Confederation,  in  case  o!  death,  or  bodily  injury, 
which  may  occur  during  the  period  of  construction  or 
working. 

Art.  5. 

Manufacturers  are  bouiid  to  give  information  imme- 
diately to  the  local  authorities  in  all  cases  of  death,  or  grave 
bodily  injuries  happening  during  the  working  of  their 
establishment.  The  said  authorities  will  thereupon  institute 
an  inquiry  and  communicate  the  result  to  the  Cantonal 
Government,  which  will  take  the  requisite  measures  in  its 
capacity  as  regulating  authority,  so  as  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  injured  party. 

Art.  6. 

Manufacturers  are  bound  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the 
persons  employed  in  their  establishment,  which  record 
must  be  kept  according  to  a  form  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

Art.  7. 

Every  manufacturer  has  the  right  of  framing  rules, 
having  "for  their  object  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  morality,  also  of  imposing  fines  in  case  of  their 
violation. 

No  fine  must  in  any  case  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  average 
day's  wages,  and  the  total  amount  of  such  fines  must  be 
divided  twice  each  year  amongst  the  workpeople. 

The  manufacturer  cannot  impose  any  fine,  except  such  as 
has  been  provided  in  the  factoiy  rules. 

All  corporal  punishment,  all  punishments  which  involve 
personal  restraint,  as  also  all  treatment  which  offends 
against  the  sentiment  of  honour,  are  ]3rohibited. 

The  factory  rules  must  be  submJtted  to  the  resi)ective 
Cantonal  Governments  for  approval,  which  will  accord  their 
sanction  only  if  the  rules  do  not  contain  anything  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  statute,  or  to  the  principles 
of  laws  and  equity. 

Tlie  workpeople  shall  be  cnlled  upon  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  rules  concerning  themselves  before  such 
rules  receive  the  ratification  of  the  autlioritic'^. 

1)  d  2 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Should  the  application  of  the  factory  rules  produce  any 
inconvenience,  the  Cantonal  Governments  can  order  their 
revision. 

Art.  8. 

The  factory  rules,  when  approved  by  the  Cantonal 
Government,  are  to  be  printed  in  large  type,  and  affixed  m 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises.  Each  of  the  work- 
people must  be  supplied  with  a  copy  on  his  entrance  into 
the  factory. 

Art.  9. 

The  police  cannot  obstruct  any  associations  or  meetings 
of  workpeople,  provided  always  that  nothing  be  done 
thereat  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  10. 

Unless  a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary  exist,  the 
contract  between  the  proprietor  and  any  of  the  workpeople 
may  be  terminated  upon  interchange  of  a  notice  of  15  days, 
in  which  either  of  the  two  parties  may  take  the  initiative. 
The  contract  can  only  be  cancelled  on  one  or  the  other 
side  before  that  term,— on  the  part  of  the  employer,  if  the 
workmen  become  guilty  of  any  grave  violation  of  the 
factory  rules,— on  the  part  of  the  workman,  if  the  master 
of  the  factory  do  not  fulfil  his  obligation  towards  him,  or  if 
he  permit  himself  to  ill-treat  the  workman,  or  tolerate  such 
treatment  on  the  part  of  another. 

Art.  11. 

Manufacturers  are  bound  to  pay  their  workpeople  in 
cash  every  15  days. 

Art.  12. 

The  number  of  holidays  (exclusive  of  Sundays)  on  which 
work  may  be  prohibited  in  factories  must  not  exceed  six. 

Art.  13. 

The  duration  of  a  regular  day's  work  must  not  exceed 
11  hours,  or  10  hours  on  Saturdays  and  the  eve  of  a  holi- 
day ;  and  must  be  comprised  within  the  hours  of  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

With  regard  to  special  branches  of  industry,  where  such 
a  thing  is  necessary,  the  Federal  Council  can  authorise  an 
extension  of  the  time  of  working. 

The  workpeople  must  be  allowed  an  interval  of  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  at  the  least  for  their  meals  in  the  middle  of 
their  day's  work.  The  manufacturers  must  provide  gra- 
tuitously for  the  use  of  those  workpeople,  whose  residences 
are  situated  too  far  oif  to  admit  of  their  going  there  for 
their  meals,  places  for  the  purpose,  heated  in  the  winter 
time,  &c.,  situated  outside  the  workrooms. 

The  hours  of  work  are  regulated  by  the  public  clock,  and 
must  be  notified  to  the  local  authorities. 

In  those  factories  which  make  use  of  common  reservoirs 
or  of  the  same  watercourse,  the  hours  of  work  may  be 
determined  by  an  agreement  concluded  between  those 
establishments  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  water,  subject 
always  to  the  ratification  of  the  Cantonal  Government. 

Art.  14. 

Night  -(vork,  that  is  to  say,  work  between  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  work- 
ing on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  not  allowed,  save  by  way 
of  exception  in  case  of  urgency,  and  the  workpeople 
cannot  be  so  employed  unless  by  voluntary  consent. 

Continuous  night  work  may  take  place  in  those  branches 
of  industrjr,  the  nattire  of  which  requires  an  uninterrupted 
process. 

In  all  cases  of  night  work,  where  it  is  not  a  question  of 
urgent  repairs,  necessitating  the  exceptional  work  of  one 
night  only,  the  consent  of  the  authorities  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  work  at  night  extend  beyond  a  week,  the 
Cantonal  Governm^ent  alone  can  sanction  it. 

II. — The  AYork  of  Women  in  Factories. 
Art.  15. 

Women  may  in  no  case  be  employed  in  night  work  or 
on  Sundays. 

When  they  have  household  duties  to  discharge  they 
must,  provided  they  make  a  demand  to  that  efPect,  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  their  work  half  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Afl  ;er  and  before  their  confinement  a  space  of  six  weeks 
in  all  will  be  reserved,  in  vvhich  time  women  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  factories. 

Women  must  not  be  employed  to  clean  machines  whilst 
in  motion. 


III. — Working  of  Persons  under  Age  in  Factories. 
Art.  16. 

Children  who  have  not  passed  the  age  of  14  years  can- 
not be  received  in  factories  for  the  purpose  of  working 
therein. 

After  having  passed  that  limit  of  age,  their  working  in 
factories  must  not  prejudice  their  school  and  religious  teach- 
ings. The  hours  for  school  teaching  and  working  in  the 
factories,  taken  altogether,  must  not  exceed  a  total  of  10 
hours  a  day. 

Young  persons  under  the  age  of  18  years  are,  without 
exception,  prohibited  from  working  either  at  night  or  on 
Sundays. 

It  belongs  to  the  Federal  Council  to  designate  those 
branches  of  manufacture  in  which  the  employment  of 
children  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Art.  17. 

The  manufacturer  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  prohibition  to  employ  children  in  factories  under  the 
age  of  14  years. 

IV. — Execution  and  Penal  Provisions. 
Art.  18. 

The  measures  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  present 
law,  which  apply  equally  to  factories  actually  existing  and 
to  such  as  may  be  established  hereafter,  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cantonal  authorities, 
who  will  make  proclamation  in  that  behalf  according  as 
they  shall  judge  expedient. 

The  Cantonal  Government  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Federal  Council  a  return  of  all  factories  actually 
existing  in  their  territory,  as  well  as  of  those  which  may  be 
subsequently  established  or  closed. 

This  return  shall  contain  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  manufacture  each  establishment  produces,  as  to  the 
number  of  workpeople  employed  therein,  classing  them 
according  to  sex,  and  designating,  separately,  those  of  the 
workpeo])le  who  are  under  the  age  of  16  or  18  years. 

The  governments  shall  forward  to  the  Federal  Council  at 
the  end  of  each  year  a  detailed  report  on  the  j^roceedings 
of  the  factories  relative  to  the  several  points  of  the  present 
law.  In  addition  to  this  report  they  shall  furnish  at  all 
times  to  the  Federal  Council,  or  the  Department  charged  to 
represent  it,  every  information  which  may  be  desired  con- 
cerning these  questions. 

The  annual  report  must  especially  contain  precise  details 
of  the  inspections  which  has  taken  place  in  the  factories, 
of  the  preventive  measures  which  may  have  been  pre- 
scribed, of  all  cases  of  death  and  bodily  injury  which  may 
have  happened,  as  also  of  the  indemnities  allowed  in  that 
behalf,  of  the  permissions  accorded  for  temporary  or  ex- 
tended night  work,  and  of  the  approval  of  the  factory 
rules. 

Art.  1.9. 

The  Federal  Council,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  law,  will  appoint  for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  Confederation  two,  and,  if  necessary,  four 
inspectors  of  factories,  who  will  receive  annually  a  salary 
of  5,000  frcs.  (200Z.)  each. 

These  inspectors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  railways  and  commerce;  the  Federal  Council  will 
fix  their  legal  ])owers  and  the  extent  of  their  duties. 

Art.  20. 

Without  reckoning  any  liability  to  parties  injured,  every 
violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  present  law,  or  of  the 
orders  emanating  from  the  competent  regulating  authorities, 
will  be  punished  by  the  tribunals  with  a  fine  of  from  20  to 
1,000  frcs.  (16s.  to  40/.). 

In  the  event  of  repeated  re-convictions  the  tribunals  may, 
independently  of  the  fine,  although  the  action  impeached 
do  not  as  yet  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code, 
pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment,  which  may  extend  up 
to  six  months. 

Art.  21. 

The  cantonal  statutes  and  ordinances  concerning  industry 
must  not  contain  anything  contrary  to  the  present  law. 

Art.  22. 

The  present  law  will  come  in  force,  subject  to  the  ^-ote  of 
the  population  provided  for  by  Art.  89  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, 90  days  after  its  publication. 

The  Federal  Council  is  charged  with  its  proniuigaticn 
and  execution. 
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TABULAR  ANALYSIS  of  Varieties  in  the  existing  Factory  Acts  and  other  cognate 

Legislation. 

*^*  Exceptional  enactments  are  printed  in  small  type  ;  words  limiting  an  enactment,  in  italics. 


Under 


Pi-aces  of  Work. 


Persons  Protected. 


Labour  subject  to  Regu- 
lation. 


The  Factory  Acts, 
1874,  1833,  1844, 
the  Lace  Factories 
Act,  1861,  and  the 
Eopeworks  Act, 
1846. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act  1864, 
and  the  Factory 
Acts,  1833,  1844. 
1850,  1853. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act,  1867, 
the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts, 

1870  (BK  achworks) 

1871  (Jews),  and 
1871  (general),  and 
the  Factory  Acts 
1833,  1844,  1850, 
1853. 


Children  and  Young  Per- 
sons under  18. 

Young  Persons  inclndoa 
Adult  Women,  except  where 
otherwise  specified. 


Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 

111  particular  factories  or 
classes  of  factories,  power 
to  Secretary  of  State  to  ex- 
empt lads  over  10. 


The  Workshops  Act 
1867,  and  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops 
Acts,  1870,  1871. 


The  Baltehouscs  Act, 
1861. 


The  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren's Act,  1873, 
and  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act,  1867. 


The  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1873. 


The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Act,  1873. 


The  Chimney  Sweepers 
Acts,  1840,  1864, 
1875. 


Buildings  and  Premises  in  which  me- 
chanical power  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  or  tow  ;  not  including  anj' 
part  thereof  used  solely  for  purposes 
of  a  dwelling  house. 

Lace  Factories,  factories  in  which  machines 
for  the  manufacture  of  lace  are  moved  by 
steam  or  water  power. 

Eope  works,  if  separate,  only  where  the  ma- 
chinery is  used  for  dr.awinR  and  'spinning 
the  fibres. 


Premises  in  which  are  carried  on  hy  per- 
sons working  for  hire  the  manufactures 
of  Earthenware,  except  bricks  and 
tiles  not  being  Ornamental  Tiles,  Luci- 
fer Matches,  Percussion  caps,  or  Cart- 
ridges, and  the  employments  of  Paper- 
staining  or  Fustian-cutting ;  not  in- 
cluding any  building  or  premises  used 
solely  for  purpose  of  a  dwelling  house. 


Blast  furnaces,  Copper  mills.  Iron  mills. 
Foundries,  premises  where  power  is 
used  in  manufacture  of  Machinery, 
Metal,  Iniha-rubber  and  Gutta  percha, 
or  in  which  are  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Paper,  Glass,  or  Tobacco,  or 
the  employments  of  Letter-press  print- 
ing and  Book-binding,  Priut-works.  and 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  ;  and  all 
premises  constituting  one  trade  esta 
blishment,  in  which  50  persons  are 
employed  in  any  Manufacturing  Pro- 
cess, and  not  included  in  the  other 
Acts ;  except  any  part  thereof  used 
exclusively  as  a  dwelling. 

Power  to  Secretary  of  State  to  exempt  esta- 
blishments helonginfi  to  the  Crown. 

Premises  in  Print-works  and  Bleaching  and 
Dyeing  works,  include  premises  in  the 
open  air. 

Blast  Furnaces,  where  not  more  than  five 
persons  are  employed  in  founding  or  cast- 
ing, and  as  subsidiary  to  other  work,  ex- 
cepted. 

Any  Place,  whether  in  the  open  air  or 
not,  in  which  a  Handicraft  is  carried  on 
hy  any  Protected  Person,  and  over  and 
to  which  the  employer  has  control  and 
access;  not  including  any  Factory  or 
place  included  in  the  other  Acts. 


Any  Place  in  which  arc  baked  Bread,   Persons  under  18- 
Biscuits,  or  Confectionery,  from  the 
selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived. 


Same  as  preceding 
Except  as  in  preeediiif;. 


Land  not  in  the  occupation  of  the  parent 
of  the  child,  himself  being  the  em- 
ployer. 

Gangs,  no  limitation  of  place. 


Mines    of    Coal,  stratified  Ironstone, 
Shale,  and  Fire  clay. 


All  Mines  other  than  the  preceding 


No  limitation  of  place 


Work  in  a  Factory,  whether  for 
wages  or  not,  as  a  learner  or 
otherwise. 

Young  Persons  packing  goods,  in  a 
se])arate  part  of  the  factory,  ex- 
cepted. 

Young  Persons  making  and  repair- 
ing', the  machinery  or  any  part  of 
the  factory,  excepted. 

Children  repairitig  machinery  or 
premises,  excepted. 


Same  as  preceding,  except  as  in 
preceding. 

Persons  working  for  hire  includes 
apprentices. 

Wood  cutting,  in  manufacture  of 
lucifcr  matches,  excepted. 

Paper  making,  for  cartridges,  ex- 
cel ited. 


Same  as  preceding,  except  as  be- 
fore. 

Mamifaciuring  process  means 
matiual  laliour  exercised  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  in  making  any  artielo 
or  )>art  of  an  artiele  or  in  altering, 
rejjairing,  ornamenting,  finishing, 
or  otherwise  adapting  for  sale  any 
article. 

Gutting  and  salting  fish  immediately 
on  arrival  in  the  boats,  excepted. 

Young  Persons  preventing  damage 
in  Turkey  red  dyeing  from  spon- 
taneous comhustioii,  and  in  open 
air  bleaching  from  extraordinary 
atmospheric  influence,  oxcoptod. 


Cliildren  under  12 


Children,  Young  Persons 
under  16,  and  Women. 


Same  as  preceding 


Children  aii<l  Young  Per- 
sons under  2 1 . 


Handicraft  means  the  same  as 
Manufacturing  Process,  defined 
above. 

In  gutting  and  salting  fish,  and  in 
Turkey  red  dyeing  and  open  air 
bleaching,  exceptions  as  above. 


Employment    in  a  Bakehouse, 
whether  for  wacres  or  not. 


Any  kind  of  Agricultural  Work. 
Power  to  Petty  .Sessional  Bench  to 

suspend  Act  during  eight  weeks  in 

the  year. 


Bcloiv  ground,  employment  or 
presence  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
f>loyment. 

Above  ground,  employment  in 
connexion  with  the  Mine. 

Below  ground,  same  as  preceding. 
Above  ground,  no  regulation. 


Employment  by  person  carrying 
on  the  business  of  a  Chimney 
Sweeper. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Under 


Peohibitions  of  Labour. 


The  Factory  Acts, 
1874,  1833,  1844, 
the  Lace  Factories 
Act,  1861,  and  the 
Ropeworks  Act, 
1846. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act.  1864, 
and  the  Factory 
Acts,  1833,  1844, 
1850,  1853. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act,  1867, 
the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts, 

1870  (Bleachworks) 

1871  (Jews),  and 
1871  (General),  and 
the  Factory  Acts, 
1833,  1844,  1850, 
1853. 


Children  under  10 


Children  under  8 
In  Ftistian  cultinff,  children 
under  llj. 


The  Workshops  Act, 
1867,  and  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops 
Acts,  1870,  1871. 


The  Bakehouses  Act, 
1861. 

The  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren's Act,  1873, 
and  the  Agi  icultural 
Gangs  Act,  1867. 

The  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1873. 


The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Act,  1873. 


The  Chimney  Sweep- 
ers Act,  1840, 1864, 
1875. 


Same  as  preceding 

In  metal  trades,  in  grinding, 

children  under  11. 
In    ordinary  briclcmakiiig, 

boys  under  10,  girls  under 

16. 

In  melting  and  annealing 
glass,  hoys  under  12,  girls 
and  women. 


Same  as  preceding 

In  Fustian  catting,  metal 
trades  grinding,  and  ordi- 
nary brickmaicing,  excep- 
tions as  above. 


None      -  -  - 

Children  under  8  - 

In  Gangs,  children  under  10. 


Below  (/round,  boys  under 

12,  girls  and  women. 
In  Thin  Seam  mines,  boys 

under  10. 
Above    ground,  children 

under  10. 
In  charge  of  Shaft  engine, 

boys  under  18,  girls  and 

women. 
In  Driving  animal  working 

Shaft    engine,  childi'en 

under  12. 

Below  ground,  same  as 

preceding. 
In  charge  of  Shaft  engine,  and 

in  driving  animal  working 

do.,  same  as  above. 

Children  under  10,  except 
in  house  or  place  of 
business. 

On  premises  for  pwpose  of 
sweeping,  persons  under  16. 

-1-5  apprentice,  persons  under 
16. 

In  sweeping  chimneys,  per- 
sons under  21. 


MoRKiNG  AND  Evening 
LimTS  OP 
HouiiS  OF  Work. 


Intervals  for  Rest  and 
Refreshment. 


Either   entirely  between 

6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  en- 
tirely between  7  a.m.  and 

7  p.m.  at  option. 

In  Lace  Factories,  for  hoys 
over  16,  either  entirely  be- 
tween 4  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or 
entirely  between  6  a.m.  and 
10  p.m. 


Entirely  between  6  a.m. 

and  6  p.m. 
Between  SO  Sept.  and\  April, 

between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m., 

at  option. 


At  the  same  time  of  day  for 
all,  except  where  specially 
exempted  by  Inspector. 

Not  less  than  two  hours 
within  the  limits  of  hours 
of  labour.  Not  less  than 
one  hour  before  3  p.m. 
Not  less  than  half  an  hour 
during  every  spell  exceed- 
ing 4l  hours. 


Same  as  preceding,  ex- 
cept as  in  preceding. 

In  particular  trades,  with 
permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  between  7  a.m.  and 
7  p.m.,  or  between  8  a.m. 
and  8  p.m. 

In  Turkey  red  dyeing,  for 
yoimg  persons,  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  limits  may  be  varied. 

In  Glass  luorks,  for  male 
young  persons,  under  14, 
12,  or  10  hours  turn  system, 
no  limits. 

In  Water  mills,  m  recovering 
time  lost  by  flood  or  drought, 
for  young  persons,  no  limits. 

In  Blastfurnaces,  Ironmills, 
Letter-press  printing.  Pa- 
per mills.  Water  mills,  and 
where  certified  to  be  neces- 
sary by  Secretary  of  State, 
for  male  young  persons,  no 
Ihnits. 

In  Letter-press  printing,  for 
boys  over  16,  under  alter- 
nate weeks  system,  no 
limits. 

In  Turkey  red.  dyeing,  and 
Open  air  bleaching,  in  case 
or  weather  emergency,  be- 
tween 5  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Wlien  over-time  is  permitted, 
for  boys  of  16,  between  6 
a.m.  and  9  p.m, ;  for  boys  of 
14,  and  ivomen,  between  6 
a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Young  Persons,  entirely 
between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

Children,  entirely  between 
6  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

In  Water  mills,  and  when 
certified  to  be  necessary  by 
Secretary  of  State,/o/*  male 
young  persons,  no  limits  of 
hours. 

When  overtime  is  permitted, 
same  as  above. 

Entirely  between  5  a.m. 
and  9  p.m. 

No  regulation 


Below  ground,  under  12 
hours'  turn  system,  no 
limits. 

Above  ground,  entirely  be- 
tween 5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 


Under  12  hours'  turn  sys- 
tem, no  limits. 


No  regulation 


Ten  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  day,  60  in  the  week. 
Where  children  are  em- 
ployed on  the  alternate 
day  system,  10  hours  in 
the  day. 
In  Water  mills„m  recovering 
time  lost  by  flood  or  drought, 
one  hour  extra  per  day. 

Same  as  preceding.  In 
Printworks  and  Bleach- 
ing and  Dyeing  works, 
the  conditional  exception 
when  children  are  em- 
ployed on  the  alternate 
days  system  does  not 
apply. 

In  recovering  time  lost  in 
Water  mills,  by  flood  or 
drought,  in  Glass  works,\i^ 
accident,  and  in  Bleaching 
andDyeing  works,  by  break- 
age of  machinery,  or  by  frost 
and  snow,  one  hour  extra> 
In  Blastfurnaces,  Iron  mills,  Foundries,  and  Paper  mills,  and 
with  permission  of  Secretary  of  State  in  Print-worlcs  and 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  works,  to  complete  a  process,  half  an 
hour  extra. 

In  Letter-press  printing,  on  alternate  days,  and  with  permis- 
sion of  Secretary  of  State,  in  Print  works  and  Bleaching  and 
Dyeing  works,  and  in  particular  trades,  on  72  days  in  the 
ycai%/o)'  boys  of\&,  2i  hours'  overtime. 

In  Bookbinding,  and  with  permission  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
Season,  trades,  for  young  persons  of  14  and  women,  in  Fish 
curing  and  Fruit  preserving,  for  women,  on  96  days  in  the 
year,  and  in  ordinary  Brickmakitig,  for  boys  of  U  and, 
women,  on  78  days  in  the  year,  \\  hours  overtime. 

In  Glass  making,  when  on  the  14  hour  turn  system,  56  hours  in 
the  week. 


At  the  same  time  of  day  for 
all  Young  Persons  em- 
ployed, except  when  spe- 
cially exempted  by  an  In- 
spector. 

 Not  less  than  one  hour  and 

a  half  between  7.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Not  less  than 
one  hour  before  3  p.m.  Not  less  than  half  an  hour 
during  every  spell  exceeding  five  hours  before  1  p,m. 

Same  as  preceding  - 
In  Blast  furnaces.  Iron  mills. 
Paper  mills.  Letter-press 
printing.  Glass  manufac- 
tories, or  processes  specially 
exem/pted  by  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  to  male  young 
persons  in  Open  air  bleaching, 
the  rule  of  same  time  for  all 
does  not  apply. 
When  over-time  is  permitted, 
an  extra  half  hour  must  be 
allowed  for  tea. 


Maximum  Hours  of 
Work  for 
Young  Persons. 


Ten  hours  in  the  day,  561 
in  the  week. 

In  Lace  Factories,  for  boys 
working  before  or.  after 
limits,  nine  hours  in  the  day 


Not  less  than  one  hour  and 
a  half  in  any  period  of  12 
hours'  employment. 

W  lien  over-time  is  permitted, 
an  extra  half  hour  must  be 
allowed  for  tea. 


No  regulation 
No  regulation 


Below  ground,  no  regula- 
tion. 

Above  ground,  not  less  than 
half  an  hour  during  every 
period  of  employment  ex- 
ceeding five  hours.  Not 
less  than  one  hour  and  a 
half  during  every  period 
of  employment  exceeding 
eight  hours. 


No  regulation 


No  regulation 


Ten  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  day. 

In  particular  trades,  in  Sea- 
son trades,  and  in  ordinary 
Brickmaking,  overtime  as 
above. 


No  regulation 
No  regulation 


Below  ground,  1 0  hours  in 
the  day,  54  in  the  week. 

Above  ground,  no  regula- 
tion. 


Ten  hours  in  the  day,  54 
in  the  week. 


No  regulation 
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Age  at  which  a  Child 
jiat  begin  to 
WORK  Full  Time. 


ourteen        -  -  - 

If  able  to  pass  in  educa- 
tional standard,  thirteen. 


lirteen 


ime  -         -  - 

In  hrickmakiny,  girls,  six- 
teen. 


[)  regulation 


Maximum  Hours 

OF 

Work  for  Children. 


On  the  Morning  and  After- 
noon Sets  si/stem,  6^ 
hours  in  the  day,  either 
altogether  before  1  p.m. 
or  dinner  hour  (which- 
ever earliest)  or  alto- 
gether after  12  noon. 

On  the  Alternate  Days 
systew,  10  hours  in  the 
day,  on  alternate  days  only. 

Same  as  preceding,  omit- 
ting "  or  dinner  hour 
(whichever  earliest)." 


Same  as  precedin" 


Saturday  Half- 
holiday. 
Limits  op  Hours  of  Work. 


Holidays. 


Six  and  a  half  hours 
the  day. 


No  regulation 


k'elve  or  such  earlier  age  at   No  regulation 
fliich  it  can  pass  in  educa- 
ional  standard. 


■low  ground,  twelve ;  above 
•round,  thirteen. 


pelve 


I  regulation 


Below  ground,  ten  hours 
in  the  day,  .'54  in  the  week. 
In  Seam  3Iines,  on  the 

siv  how  system,  6  hours  in 
the  turn,  6  turns  in  the 
week ;  on  the  three  days 
system,  10  hours  in  the  turn, 
3  turns  in  the  Aveek. 
Above  ground,  no  regulation 


No  regulation 


No  regulation 


Between  6  a.m.  and  1-.30  p.m.,  or  7  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.,  with  intervals  reducing 
the  time  worked  to  6i  hours,  half  of 
which  for  cleaning. 

Children,  if  employed  at  all  on  previous 
Saturday,  or  for  more  than  b  hours  on 
any  day  in  the  same  week,  prohibited. 

In  Laee  Faetories,  for  boys  working  before 
the  usual  morning  limit,  no  special  regu- 
lation as  to  time  worked. 

Not  later  than  2  p.m.    -  -  - 


Same  as  preceding.  By  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  another  day  in 
the  week  may  be  substituted  for  Satur- 
day. 

Wliere  the  Oeeupier  is  a  Jew,  if  closing  till 

sunset,  not  later  than  9  p.m. 
Male  Young  Persons  working  day  and  night 

turns,  changing  every  alternate  week,  no 

afternoon  limit. 
Women  and  female  young  persons,  if  not 

working  more  tlian  8  hours  on  any  day  in 

the  same  week,  no  afternoon  limit. 
In    Turkey  red  dyeing,  when  limits  arc 

varied  by  permission  of  Secretary,  not  after 

4.30  p.m. 

Wliiin  tlie  Secretary  of  St.ite  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  limits  to  be  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m., 
or  8  a.m.  and  8  i).m.,  between  6  a.m.  and 
2i).m.;  or,  by  special  permission,  between 
7  a.m.  and  3  p.m  ..or  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 


Same  as  preceding        -  -  - 

As  to  Jew  Occupiers,  Male  I'oiing  Persons 
workinff  day  and  night  turns,  women  and 
female  young  persons  not  working  more 
than  8  hours,  and  Turkey  red  dyeing,  same 
as  in  preceding. 

Where  not  more  than  h  persons  .are  employed, 
and  the  articles  made  are  sold  retail,  no 
regulation. 


No  regulation 
No  regulation 


Above  ground,  not  after  2  p.  m. 
In  Ireland,  power  to  Se:".retary  of  State  to 
exempt  from  this  regulation. 


No  regulation 


No  regulation 


Sundays,  no  regulation. 

Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday 
whole  holidays. 

In  Scotland,  other  days  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Christmas  jjay  and 
Good  Friday :  Sacramental  Fast 
days  to  be  whole  holidays. 

Eight  half  holidays,  four  to  be 
between  15  March  and  I  October. 


Same  as  preceding. 


Sunday  work  prohibited. 

Blast  Furnaces  excepted. 

Tobacco  manufactories,  when  occu- 
pier and  employed  are  Jews,  and 
close  on  Saturday  till  sunset,  ex- 
cepted. 

Whole  holidays,  same  as  pre- 
ceding. 

In  Scotland,  same  as  preceding. 

Half  holidays,  as  in  preceding. 
With  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  four  whole  holidays 
may  be  substituted  ;  and  the  half 
holidays  may  be  given  to  diffe- 
rent persons  at  different  times. 


Simday  work  prohibited,  except 
when  occupier  and]  employed,  are 
Jews,  and  close  on  Saturday  till 
sunset. 

Holidays,  no  regulation. 


No  regulation. 
No  reL'ulatiou. 


No  regulation. 


jNo  regulation. 


No  regulation. 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


Under. 


The  Factory  Acts, 
1874,  1833,  1844, 
the  Lace  Factories 
Act,  1861,  and  the 
Ropeworks  Act, 
1846. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act,  1864, 
and  the  Factory 
Acts,  1833,  1844, 
1850,  1853. 


The  Factory  Acts  Ex- 
tension Act,  1867, 
the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts, 
1870(Bleachworks), 
1871  (Jews),  and 
1871  (general),  and 
the  Factory  Acts, 
1833,  1844,  18.50, 
1853. 

The  Workshops  Act, 
1867,  and  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops 
Acts,  1870,  1871. 


The  Bakehouses  Act, 
1861. 


The  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren's Act,  1873, 
and  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act,  1867. 


The  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1873. 


The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Act,  1873. 

The  Chimney  Sweepers 
Acts,  1840,  1864, 
1875. 


Education. — System 

OF 

Half-time  Attendance. 


Education. — Houns  of 
Attendance. 


Education. — Efficiency 
OF  School. 


Either  on  the  Morning  and 
Afternoon  Sets  system,  or 
on  the  Alternate  Days 
system,  at  option. 


On  the  Morning  and  After- 
noon Sets  system. 

In  factories  where  young  per- 
sons do  not  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  on  the  alter- 
nate days  system,  at  option. 


Same  as  preceding,  except 

as  in  preceding. 
In  Printtvorks  and  Bleaching 

and  Dyeing  works,  on  either 

system,  at  option. 


Ten  hours  in  every  weelf, 
between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 


No  regulation 


Children  who  have  not 
passed  the  fourth  or  other 
standard  fixed  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  must, 
if  under  10,  have  made  250 
attendances,  if  over  10,  150 
attendances,  in  the  year 
preceding  any  year  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

Twenty  hours  in  every  two 
weeks. 


No  regulation 
No  regulation 


On  Mornhig  and  Afternoon  Sets  system, 
three  hours  between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
either  morning  or  afternoon,  every  week 
day  except  Saturday. 

If  after  1  p.m.,  between  1  Nov.  and  last 
day  of  Feb.,  two  hours  and  a  half. 

On  Alternate  Days  system,  five  hours  be- 
tween 8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  every  week 
day  preceding  a  day  of  employment, 
Saturday  excepted. 


Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 


Not  more  than  three  hours  at  any  one 
time,  or  five  hours  on  any  one  day. 


No  regulation 


For  the  whole  time  of  secular  instruction. 


Not  more  than  three  hours  at  any  one 
time,  or  five  in  tlie  day,  or  twelve  in  the 
M'eek. 


No  regulation 
No  regulation 


Recognition  of  Education  Department 
as  giving  efficient  elementary  educa- 
tion necessary. 


Power  to  Inspector  of  Factories  to  annul 
certificates  of  schoolmaster  on  grounds 
of  incompetency,  want  of  appliances, 
immorality,  or  neglect  to  fill  up  cer- 
tificates of  attendance. 


Same  as  preceding 


Same  as  preceding 


No  regulation 


Recognition  of  Education  Department 
as  giving  efficient  elementary  education, 
necessary. 

Where  no  such  school  within  two  miles,  ex- 
cepted. When  certified  by  Local  Govern/- 
ment  Board  for  pauper  children,  or  under 
Poor  Law  Acts,  excepted. 


Power  to  Inspector  of  Mines  to  annul 
certificates  of  Schoolmaster  on  grounds 
of  incompetency,  want  of  appliances, 
immorality,  or  neglect  to  fill  up  cer- 
tificates of  attendance. 


No  regulation  - 
No  regulation  - 
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Sanitaiiv  Measukks. — 
Surgical  Ckutificate. 

Samtai!Y  Mf,astii;h,s. — 
LiJiE  Washing  and 

Cl.HANLINESS. 

Sanit  A  K  V  Me  A  s  IT  11  Es.— Noxio  us 
Influences.  ' 

1 

{  SANtPAUY  MeAsUi;ES.  xicCIDENTS. 

eqiiired  for  children  :iud 
youiifi:  persons  under  16,  va- 
lid only  for  factory  for  which 
Sjrauted. 

Limewashing  and  washing  of 

painted     walls     every  14 

mouths. 
When,  oil  painted  wtlhiii  y  i/earx, 

excepted. 
Ventilation    and  cleanliness, 

no  regulation. 

Eniplojment  in  factory,  and  presence 
iu  ropin  when  a  manufacturing  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  during  meal  hours, 
prohibited. 

In  tlie  wet  spinninn  of  llu.r.  uulpss  luc-nis 
adopti'il  I'm-  iirotcctiun  (jf  workr'i-.s  IVoui 
wet,  and  ;is:iinst  .'scapr  uf  stenii],  l-ui- 
ployuieut  luolubitcd. 

i 

!  Cleaning   mill    gearing   wliile  in 
!    motion,  and  working  between  the 
1    standing  and  traversing  parts  of  a 
^.self-aeiiug  machine,  prohibited. 
Every  part  oi'  a  steam  engine  or 
water  wheel,  and  all  mill  gearing 
near  which  protected  persons  are 
liable  to  pass,  to   be   fenced  to 
satisfaction  of  Inspector  or  Arbi- 
trators. 
In  Lace  factories,  no  rcsulatioii. 
Fatal  accidents  or  accidents  from 
machinery,  explosion  or  escape  of 
gas,  steam,  or  metal,  preventing 
return  to  work  within  48  hours, 
to  be  reported  to  certifying  sur- 
geon, and  by  him  to  Inspector. 

ime  as  preceding 

Liniewashing    and    same  as 

preceding. 
Places  used  for  sforar/e  of  eaiiheu- 

ware.  cxci.'pted. 
Provision  for  cleanliness,  and 

for  .special  rules  as  to  ditto. 

For  i/ouni/  persons,  employment  in 
factory,  and  for  )/oimi/  jiersons  and 
children,  employment  or  presence 
in  any  room  where  a  manufactnriug 
process  is  going  on,  during  meal 
hours,  prohibited. 

In  Lncifer  Match  malcinr),  rooms  for 
mood  cutting,  cxcejited. 

Provision  for  ventilation  from  gases, 
dust,  and  manufacturing  impuri- 
ties. 

Cleaning,  same  as  preceding. 
Fencing,  same  as  preceding,  with 

no  exceptions. 
Keporting,  same  as  preceding. 

ime  as  preceding  ;  but  valid, 
vith  permission  of  the  Se- 
iretary  of  State  ;  for  all  fac- 
ories  within  the  district  of 
he  same  certifyiuj;'  surgeon. 

ISlnsI  Fiiriincex  and  Iron 
Mills,  |)i]wri-  to  Secretary  of 
■itah-  to  disjii  iise  with  certifi- 
cate, ;uid  substitute  oilier  proofs 
jf  ago  and  capacity. 

Liniewashing,  &c.,  no  regula- 
tion. 

Provision  for  cleaidiness,  same 
as  preceding. 

Provision  against  over-crowd- 
ing. 

Employment  or  pr.'sence  during  meal 
hours,  same  as  preceding. 

In  Blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  ipro- 
vision  for  special  rule-;  extended  to  all 
matters  in  re!-pert  of  wliich  the  occupier 
is  Halile  to  a  penalty  unilcr  the  Acts. 

Provision  Ibr  ventilation,  same  as 
preceding. 

In  Grindinr/,  Glazing,  and  I'olishinrj 
trades,  use  of  a  fan  compulsory. 

Cleaning,  same  as  preceding. 
Fencing,  same  as  preceding. 
Power  to  Si'ei'rtnry  of  State  to  luodify 

rce'ulatious. 
Grindst.nne.i  to        securely  fixed  to 

SMtisfMctioii  of  Inspector  or  Arliitrators. 
Reiiorting,  same  as  preceding-. 

)  regulation 

Inspector  of  Fractories  to  in- 
spect condition,  and  examine 
persons  as  to  matters  iu  this 
Act  or   the   Sanitarv  Act, 
18(>G. 

No  regulation,  except  in  Grindimi, 
Glaziiiy,    and     Polishinij  trades, 
same  as  preceding. 

No  regulation. 

regulation 
% 

Limewashing  every  6  months, 

and  jiainting  every  7  years. 
Provisions  for  cleanliness. 

Provisions  for  ventilation  and  I'l'eedom 
from  noxious  effluvia. 

No  regulation. 

regulation 

No  regulation 

No  regulation. 

regulation 

No  regulation 

Provision  for  ventilation,  to  ililute 
noxious  gases,  so  as  to  nuike  tit  for 
working  and  passing. 

Shafts  and  entrances,  and  all  ex- 
posed and  dangerous  machinery 
to  be  fenced  ;  regulations  as  to 
dangerous   gas,   water,  securing 
roofs  and  sides,  winding  machinery, 
safety  valves.  &c.,  and  all  ob- 
served sources  of  danger  to  be 
remedied  to  satisfaction  of  In- 
spector or  Arbitrators. 

regulation 

Same  as  preceding 

Provision  for  ventilation,  so  as  to 
make  lit  for  working  and  passing. 

Same  as  preceding,  gas  and  water 
excepted. 

regulation 

.Vo  regulation 

No  regulation           -           -  - 

Regulations  as  to  construction  of 
chimneys,    for    securit}'  against 
fire  and  other  accidents. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


*  *  The  name  of  the  town  inserted  after  each  witness  is  that  of  the  place  where  the  evidence  was  taken.  In  the  case  of 
deputations,  or  of  two  or  more  independent  witnesses  examined  together,  the  Analysis  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  first 
answering. 


A.  B.,  Mrs..  London  ;  Working  Bookbinder.  -See 

PATTERSON,  Mrs. 
A.   B.,  Glasgow  ;    Cotton  Yarn  Tape  Machine 

Dresser  : 

Local  inspectors  would  be  desirable ;  instances  within 
his  knowledge  of  young  persons  and  children  working 
overtime;  the  local  inspector  would  be  known;  gives 
further  instances  of  infringement,  16,551-554.  The 
workpeople  in  Glasgow  v^ere  anxious  to  get  the  hours 
reduced,  16,554.  The  age  of  14  for  full-timers  is  too 
high,  16,554.  The  education  test  accepted  as  a  com- 
promise, 16,554.  A  proper  time  should  elapse  between 
establishment  of  school  board  and  Act  coming  into 
operation,  so  that  children  at  13  may  pass  standard  for 
full  time,  16,555-557.  The  half-time  system  unworkable 
in  weaving  factories,  because  two  work  on  one  piece ; 
they  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  preparation,  16,557- 
560.  Certifying  surgeons  should  come  into  the  factories, 
16,560-563;  owners  forewarned  prepare  for  inspector's 
visit ;  more  inspection  wanted  no  matter  where  got, 
16,562-566 ;  10  young  enough  to  employ  children, 
16,567-568.  Cases  of  evasion  true  in  woollen  cloth  weav- 
ing, not  bleaching  or  dyeing,  16,56.9-574.  Parents  anxious 
to  have  children  educated  ;  a,  few  would  attempt  to  get 
children  to  work  by  false  certificates  ;  operatives  generally 
in  power-loom  mills  desire  children  under  13  kept  out 
of  mills,  16,575-578. 

A.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  Working  Calenderer.  See 
BREMNER,  WILLIAM. 

ABBEY,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  Leeds,  «wt^  a«of/jer  ; 
Milliners  : 

Deputation  from  the  York  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
12,698.  Complain  of  being  obliged  to  close  the  work- 
rooms at  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  in  the  season ;  wish  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  open  till  10  o'clock  when  necessary, 
12,687-/02;  cannot  say  how  often  it  would  be  required, 
12,703.  The  privilege  of  working  overtime  for  24  days, 
which  is  the  usual  number  of  days  allowed  by  the  in- 
spector, is  of  no  use,  12,704-708.  It  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory if  the  law  was  upon  all  alike  to  work  either  between 
7  and  7,  8  and  8,  or  9  and  9, land  allowed  no  modifica- 
tions, 12,718-728.  A  modification  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  of  16  years  of  age  and  over,  reqviiring 
the  time  of  overwork  to  be  taken  before  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  would  not  be  sufficient,  12,730-734.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  to  the  trade  if  another  day  than  Satur- 
day were  substituted  for  a  half-holiday,  12,735-737. 

ABSOLON,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  DuiItdee;  Certifying  Sur- 
geon : 

Is  certifying  surgeon  at  Perth,  17,263.  Has  under 
him  two  large  dyeing  works,  17,264;  has  heard  overtime 
is  worked  in  them,  17,265.  The  heated  rooms  not  more 
unhealthy  than  heated  rooms  in  other  works  ;  but  young 
girls  prejudicially  affected  by  working  in  over  hot  rooms 
where  hot  cylinders  used,  17,266.  Has  had  to  ask  young 
girls  to  change  employment  on  account  of  heat,  1 7,267- 
Extreme  heat  induces  uterine  maladies,  menorrhagia  and 
excessive  discharges,  but  not  dyspepsia  or  digestic  de- 
rangement accordmg  to  his  experience,  17,268-269.  The 
hot  rooms  in  both  works  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  cross 
draughts  and  ventilating  contrivances,  17,270.  Does  not 
know  the  exact  heat,  but  personally  inconvenienced  by 
it  on  entering  them  to  see  machinery  properly  guarded, 
17,271-272.  "  Rooms  in  dyeing  trade  probably  warmer 
than  in  finislmig  and  calendering,  especially  where  ribbons 
and  silks  are  dressed  over  cylinders  filled  with  hot  steam, 
17,273.  Has  never  tested  temperature;  without  pre- 
cautions might  reach  120°,  17,274-275.  Has  complained 
of  heat  to  employers,  who  rather  encourage  his  visits, 
though  not  part  of  his  duty,  17,276-277-  Passes  a  great 
many  children  for  first  employment,  17,2/8.  Rarely  has 
to  reject  on  account  of  being  below  statutory  age ;  Perth 
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factories  very  conscientiously  conducted,  ]  7,279.  Children 
seldom  sent  him  for  full  timers  below  the  proper  age, 

17.280.  When  in  doubt  always  asks  for  birth  certificate, 

17.281.  Has  met  with  rare  cases  of  tampering,  but  only 
takes  certificate  direct  from  registrar,  never  from  parent, 

17.282.  The  late  age  of  8  too  young  for  employment, 
17,283;  is  averse  to  any  age  below  10,  and  would  prefer 
12,  17,284-285.  It  depends  on  character  of  labour, 
17,285.  In  Perth  factories  mostly  linen;  one  jute  fac- 
tory with  half-timers ;  the  other  factories  rarely  employ 
them;  do  better  without,  17,286.  A  good  many  in- 
habitants of  Perth  have  been  of  the  factory  class  for 
generations,  17,287;  does  not  think  them  less  healthy 
than  other  mhabitants  ;  the  factories  are  smaller  than  in 
Dundee,  and  the  population  much  more  mixed,  17,288- 
289.  The  garment  dyeing  trade  not  more  unhealthy 
than  ordinary  textile  work,  17,290;  the  time  ought  not 
to  be  prolonged  except  in  so  far  as  some  dyes  spoil  if  not 
worked  out  at  once,  17,291.  Overtime,  on  account  of  the 
season  trade,  as  distinct  from  relaxation  for  incomplete 
process,  should  not  be  allowed,  1 7,292. 


ADAMS,  GEORGE,  Birmingham  ;  Ironmaster.  See 
HUNT,  J.  P.,  Esq. 

ALDER,   CHARLES,    Bristol;   Operative  Cloth 
Worker.   See  MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Esq. 

ALLAN,  PETER,  Glasgow;   Deputation  Glasgow 
Early  Closing  Association.    See  WATT,  JOHN. 

ALLEN,     JOHN     JAMES,    London  ;  Secretary 
National  Early  Closing  League,  and  another : 

Mr.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  National  Early  Closing 
League,  20,002 ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  secretary  of  the 
Bristol  branch  and  vice-chairman  of  the  league,  20,003. 
The  league  seeks  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  to  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  in  the  retail  trades  of  the  kingdom, 
20,007.  The  "  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill "  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  behalf  of  the  league  in 
April  1873,  20,007.  Several  members  of  Parliament 
support  the  league  in  its  proposal  that  the  hours  in  retail 
shops  should  be  shortened  by  Act  of  Parliament,  20,008. 
Out  of  203  children  and  young  persons  employed  in 
retail  shops  in  various  trades  in  London  25  were  under 
the  age  of  12,  working  79  hours  a  week  on  an  average, 
and  14  under  the  age  of  13  worked  37  hours  a  week,  in 
addition  to  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Act,  having  to  work  until  10  at  iiight  and  12  on  Satur- 
days, 20,009-17;  48  of  the  children  being  13  years  old 
worked  on  an  average  78  hours  per  week,  and  75  youths 
of  14  worked  on  an  average  80^  hours  per  week,  20,018 ; 
the  Iremainder  were  youths  of  15,  16,  and  17  working  on 
an  average  83^  hours  per  week,  20,023.  Obtained  this 
information  from  boys  met  in  the  street  by  chance, 
20,020-22.  Shop!  apprentices  vvork  very  long  hours, 
longer  than  the  adult  assistants,  having  to  commence 
before  the  shop  is  open  and  continue  after  it  is  closed, 
frequently  at  rate  of  87  hours  per  week,  20,024-25,  20,069, 
Shopwomen  have  to  work  12,  14,  and  16  hours  a  day, 
20,025.  In  certain  districts  in  London  the  shops  gene- 
rally are  kept  open  until  midnight  on  Saturday  and  are 
also  opened  on  Sunday,  20,026.  The  Acts  affecting 
Sunday  labour  ought  to  be  enforced  more  vigorously, 
20,030.  Average  hours  of  labour  in  certain  trades  in 
various  towns,  20,033-49,  20,051-58,  20,065-67.  The 
hours  of  meals  have  not  been  deducted  in  any  case,  as 
the  time  allowed  varies,  20,050.  Do  not  think  that 
restrictions  on  women'^  labour  in  retail  shops  would  in 
majority  of  cases  cause  men  to  be  substituted  for  women, 
20,059,  20,071-73.  The  cases  where  male  labour  would 
be  substituted  for  female  would  be  very  rare,  20,074, 
20,082-83.  Male  labour  is  scarce,  20,108.  Propose 
that  the  hours  should  be  limited  to  the  same  as  for  those 
employed  in  factories,  20,060.  Shop  labour  is  as 
laborious  as  factory  labour,  20,061-64.  Think  that  10 
hours  a  day  would  be  a  fair  number  of  hours,  and  tiiat 
the  hours  should  range  between  7  in  the  morning  and 
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!)  at  night,  20,078-81.  Would  except  pul)lic-hoiises  and 
ref'resliment  houses,  they  being  specially  legislated  for, 
20,093-100.  The  sleeping  accommodation  for  assistants 
in  shops  in  Bristol  bad,  20,101.  As  to  health  of  shop 
assistants,  20,10/.  There  are  some  cases  of  workroom 
assistants  serving  in  the  shop  after  working  their  legal 
hours,  though  they  are  not  frequent,  20,106-108. 

ALLEN,  RICHARD,  Nottingham;  Letter -press 
Printer: 

Is  a  letter-press  printer,  and  represents  the  general 
printers  and  bookbinders,  7973,  7974.  Hours  of  business'; 
wishes  for  occasional  extension,  7975-7978.  Does  not 
work  at  night;  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour;  work 
varies  much  in  quantity  ;  modification  requested,  7979- 
7984.  Heat  of  offices,  7985,  7986.  Time  tables,  7987- 
79,90. 

ALLEN,  W.,  Manchester;  Member  of  Leek  Local 
Board.    See  FARROW,  R. 

AMBLER,  JOHN,  Leeds;  Representing  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  STEAD,  CHARLES, 
Esq. 

AMOS,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker: 

Husband  earns  10s.  a  day  when  he  will  work,  !)ut  she 
has  to  work  to  keep  her  family  as  he  will  not,  5821 . 
He  is  an  anchor  smith  but  he  will  not  work,  5822.  Got 
five  children,  5823.  Works  now  at  ehainmaking,  5824. 
Husband  comes  home  sometimes,  6825;  but  very  sel- 
dom brings  any  money  home,  5826.  Actually  earns  10s. 
a  day  whenever  he  likes,  5827.  Driven  to  work  entirely 
by  her  husband's  conduct.  He  could  support  the  whole 
family  if  he  liked  without  her  working,  5828-30.  Eldest 
child  12  years  old,  5829.  If  women  were  not  allowed  to 
■work  at  the  ehainmaking  trade  she  could  do  nothing  at 
all,  5831.  He  would  be  as  bad  then  as  now,  5832. 
No  other  trade  to  which  she  could  turn  her  hand,  5833. 
Could  earn  10s.  a  week  at  ehainmaking  if  working  hard, 
.5^34.  On\j  work  about  four  days  a  week  on  an  average, 
5835.  Her  earnings  are  all  that  she  and  her  family  have 
to  live  on,  5836.  Place  of  work  close  to  her  house, 
5837.  Very  hard  work  for  a  wom.an  to  do,  ought  not  to 
do  it,  5839.  Does  not  know  of  any  other  men  who  do 
as  her's  does,  5840.  Makes  No.  1  chain,  and  has  made 
fths,  5841.  Very  hard  work  indeed.  No.  4  is  as  big  as 
she  cares  for  making,  5842.  Works  all  hours  she  is 
allowed  to,  obliged  to  knock  off  at  9,  5843.  Commence 
about  9,  work  on  and  off  all  day,  5844-45.  Making 
small  chains  is  not  beyond  the  strength  of  a  woman, 
5846.  fths  or  No.  1  is  too  big,  but  No.  4  is  not  too 
hard  work,  5847.  Provided  the  hours  of  work  were 
limited,  and  also  the  size  of  the  work  to  which  women 
are  put,  there  is  nothing  particularly  hard,  so  far  as  women 
are  concerned,  in  the  work  of  ehainmaking,  5848. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES,  Belfast  ;  Draper  : 

Is  a  draper  ;  has  a  grievance  with  respect  to  the  Work- 
shops Act;  which  appears  only  to  appl}' to  people  in 
receipt  of  wages ;  has  no  female  relatives  to  assist  him,  as 
others  have ;  he  has  been  fined,  and  they  have  not, 
17,497-498.  Definition  of  "  employment ";  Mr.  Bateman, 
the  junior  sub-inspector;  was  told  his  case  was  an  excep- 
tional one  ;  does  not  employ  five  workers  ;  is  informed 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  Saturday  half-holiday  if  he 
emjjloys  less  than  half  the  hands,  in  other  respects  he  is 
juider  the  Act,  17,44!)-501.  States  after  9  o'clock  one 
workwoman  was  at  work  ;  he  was  summoned  on  account 
of  that,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  obliged  to  turn  av/ay 
business  after  that  hour  that  can  be  executed  by  the 
relatives  of  others,  17,501.  Any  woman  or  child  employed 
by  another  person  after  the  legal  hour  is  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution ;  of  course  a  worker  can  work  for  herself.  Wit- 
ness states  that  this  is  the  grievance  of  which  he  comjjlains, 
there  are  several  establishments  where  there  are  from  two 
to  six  employed,  v/ho  are  either  relations,  or  who  pass  ^s 
such,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  can  say  they  have  no 
regular  workshop,  but  work  in  the  wareroom,  they  escape. 
He  has  a  wareroom,  and  if  the  inspector  finds  one  worked 
in  it,  he  can  be  fined,  17,502. 

ANDERSON,  Dr.,  Glasgow  ;  Member  of  Selkirk 
School  Board.     See  FARQUFIARSON ,  Rev.  J. 

ANGRAVE,  GEORGE  H.,  Leicester  ;  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturer, and  another  .- 

Represent  the  Hosiery  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Leicester.  The  association  is  confined  to  the  owners 
of  factories  and  warehouses,  excluding  manufacturers 
manufacturing  for  otlier  manufacturers,  7585-758!,'. 
The  opinion  of  the  association  is  that  workslio])s 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
factories,  and  that  under  present  regulations  tliey  have 
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an  unfair  advantage,  7590,  7591.  Hours  of  work  in 
factories ;  system  of  registration  of  children  or  surgical 
exammation;  expenses  of  both  objected  to,  75.92-7601. 
Children  under  13  should  not  be  eniployed,  7602.  Tliere 
is  some  scarcity  of  juvenile  labour,  7603;  as  to  unfair 
competition  between  workshops  and  factories,  7604-7606. 
Scarcity  of  women  and  children  in  factories ;  comparative 
wages  and  work  in  workshops  and  factories,  7607-7609; 
health  of  women  in  workshops,  7610,  7611  ;  over-work 
in  workshops;  inspection  of  the  same,  7612-/615. 
Children's  wages,  7616-7620.  Factory  Act  of  1874, 
effect  of,  7621,  7622.  Business  of  a  warehouse  attached 
to  a  factory ;  whether  it  is  under  Act  of  1874,  7623-7627  • 
effect  of  Act  of  I874,  7628-7633. 

ANNANDALE,  a.,  Edinburgh;  Paper  Maker.  See 
COWAN,  J.,  Esq. 

ARCHER,  Mrs.  THOMAS,  Birm  INGHAM  ;  DEPUTA- 
TION OF  Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

ARDEN,  SEPTLMUS,  M.R.C.S.,  Sheffield:  Certify- 
ing Surgeon : 

Hav(^  to  report  accidents  constantly.  Accidents  from 
the  breaking  of  grindstones  might  be  prevented  if  the 
stones  were  tested,  12,054-57.  A  great  many  accidents 
occur  in  the  rolling  mills  owing  to  the  boys  being  care- 
less, 12,058-61  ;  think  it  wrong  that  half-timers  should 
be  allowed  to  work  there,  or  even  boys  under  14,  12,067- 
68.  A  great  many  accidents  occur  in  workshops  which 
are  not  reported,  12,062-65;  accidents  in  connexion  with 
workshops  cught  to  be  reported,  12,066.  There  has  not 
been  any  improvement  of  late  years  in  old  factories  so  far 
as  sanitary  measures  are  concerned,  excepting  that  there 
is  more  v/hitewashing,  12,069.  The  fan  has  lately  come 
into  general  use  for  dry  grinding,  oudng  to  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  the  health  of  the  people  is  very  much  improved 
to  what  it  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  12,071.  The  file  trade 
and  the  grinding  trade  are  the  most  injurious  ;  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  grinders  is  about  38  or  40  years,  and  that 
of  the  file  makers  rather  less,  12,0/2-75, 12,108  ;  grhiuevs 
generally  commence  work  at  14,  12,076.  The  grinders' 
disease  has  much  diminished,  12,107.  The  distinction 
between  factories  and  workshops  so  far  as  regards  sanitary 
inspection  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  12,0/7-78;  many 
of  the  workshops  are  very  bad  as  regards  ventilation  and 
cubic  space,  12,078-79.  The  men  live  well,  and  they 
generally  keep  St.  Monday,  12,081.  Children  ought  to 
be  certified  as  being  physically  fit  for  all  classes  of  labaur, 
12,035-  Periodical  visits  of  the  certifying  surgeon  are 
most  important,  12,085-87 ;  they  keep  the  Factory  Act 
before  the  people,  who  then  think  more  about  carrying 
out  the  Act  thari  they  would  do  otherwise,  12,088-8.9. 
Many  boys  are  deficient  in  physical  development  owing 
chiefly  to  their  parents  being  intemperate,  12,0!)0-96, 
12,109 ;  but  since  the  Act  of  1867  there  has  been  an 
improvement,  12,097.  Women  work  at  home  at  file 
making,  12,1 10  ;  such  work  produces  lead  jjoisoning  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  means  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it, 
12,112.  Women  do  not  return  to  work  too  soon  after 
confinement  in  Sheffield,  12,113. 

ARLIDGE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  M.D.,  London;  Chair- 
man of  Certifying  Surgeons'  Association  : 

Personal  experience,  1313-22.  District,  1323-24. 
Duties  of  a  certifying  surgeon  :  to  certify  to  age  of 
children  or  young  persons,  and  state  of  health,  whether 
competent  for  work  to  be  undertaken,  1325-26.  (Cer- 
tificate must  be  renewed  on  change  of  employer,  1327. 
Have  no  duties  under  Workshops  Act,  1328.  iiejections 
on  account  of  inability  now  proportionally  moie  nume- 
rous, nearly  one  half,  1329-36.  Morale  of  children,  not 
physique,  has  improved,  1336.  Not  his  duty  to  inspect 
children  medically  at  a  subsequent  si  age,  after  admittance 
into  factory  they  pass  from  observation,  1337.  No 
power  to  take  cognizance  of  sanitary  state  of  factory 
except  by  permission  of  owner,  1338.  Inspect  potteries 
chiefly;  the  work  is  unwholesome;  no  textile  manufac- 
tories" in  district,  1339-41.  Hours  in  works  under  his 
charge  longer  than  those  under  Textile  Act,  1342-43. 
Hours  worked  are  satisfactory  as  regards  health,  1344. 
Examination  of  children ;  states  his  own  practice  in 
reference  to  this,  1345-50.  Visit  of  surgeon  of  impor- 
tance as  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  law  in  factories, 
1351-65.  Children  refused  for  labour  in  factories 
under  Factory  Act  gain  admission  to  workshops  under 
Workshops  Act,  1356-57.  Medical  oflicer  can  only 
!H)  to  a  certain  office  determined  by  the  manufacturers, 
1358-60.  First  examination  of  children,  mode  of  con- 
ducting, 1360-68.  Rejection  of  children  as  being 
unfit  for  work,  1369,    Parents  try  to  send  children  to 
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work  at  an  early  age ;  Factory  Act  does  not  prevent  this, 
1370-71.  Beyond  office  to  inspect  sanitary  condition 
of  works,  1372.  Employment  of  women  in  works,  1373- 
1384.  Girls  in  district  under  16  might  be  employed 
without  physical  injmy,  1385-87.  Paid  no  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  labour  done  by  women  at 
the  period  of  their  confinement,  but  has  observed  the 
great  mortality  amongst  children,  1388-90.  Causes 
of  mortality  in  Stoke,  1391-!^9.  As  to  fees  for  certifi- 
cates of  age,  and  increased  cost  if  granted  at  factories 
only,  1400.  Visiting  charges ;  Act  does  not  fix  them, 
1401.  Considers  it  necessary  to  visit  factory  whenever 
children  are  employed  for  the  first  time,  1402.  As  to 
scale  of  fees  for  each  visit,  1403-8.  Distinction  l)c- 
tween  workshops  and  factories  being  abolished,  certifi- 
cates could  not  well  be  granted  at  place  of  work,  1409. 
In  the  case  of  workshops  there  is  additional  security 
against  the  employment  of  unfit  labour,  1410.  Very 
young  children  not  generally  employed  in  workshops, 
1411.  Workshop  Act  requires  no  certificate  as  to  age 
or  physical  condition,  1412.  Shilling  certificate  recom- 
mended, and  medical  man  to  call  at  workshops,  1413, 
1415.  Surgical  certificate  necessary,  even  »if  age  of 
children  raised  as  in  Textile  Act,  1416.  Children  not 
physically  equal  to  the  work  are  employed,  1417-19, 
A  periodical  inspection  of  children  in  employment, 
whether  employment  be  changed  or  not,  is  necessary, 
1420-25.  Proposed  lessening  number  of  workers  con- 
stituting a  factory,  1426-27.  Work  done  by  boys  at 
the  blast  furnaces,  1428-32.  Sees  no  reason  why 
children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  an  earlier 
age  in  other  factories  than  in  textiles,  1433-35. 
Medical  ofiicer  to  be  admitted  into  factories  for  the  ex- 
amination of  children,  and  also  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  factories,  which  is  scarcely  looked  into  now  ;  ])ower 
of  prosecution  to  be  under  the  direction  of  inspectors, 
1436-38.  Cost  of  system  of  certifying  surgeons;  no 
complaint,  and  cost  of  surgeon's  visit  not  oppressive, 
1439-40.  Fees  charged  by  him  smaller  than  those 
generally  charged,  1441.  On  limiting  the  fees  to  be 
charged  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1442-44.  Periodical 
inspection  of  children  in  workshops  as  well  as  factories 
necessary,  1445-46.  Mode  of  supervision,  and  state- 
ment of  the  cost,  1447-49.  General  medical  super- 
vision over  and  a  cei-tificate  of  fitness  for  work  is  neccs- 
sarj'  in  the  case  of  all  children,  1450-51.  Proof  of 
age  a  secondary  consideration,  1452.  Medical  certificate 
of  fitness  for  work  after  13  recommended,  1453.  At  16 
they  are  taken  as  men,  1454.  No  boys  employed  at  the 
iron  and  blast  furnaces  under  16,  1455-56.  Exten- 
sion of  duties  of  certifying  surgeons,  and  remuneration  ; 
mode  of  conducting  visits  of  the  surgeons,  1457-1461. 
As  to  age  when  work  is  begun,  1462.  Description  of 
work,  1463.  Certificate  of  certifying  surgeon  to  be 
adopted  as  far  as  practicable  to  all  workshops ;  also  to 
children  employed  under  their  parents'  roof,  1464-66. 
Statement  of  the  physical  defect  or  disease  predominating 
amongst  children  inspected  for  a  certificate,  1467.  On 
neglect  of  vaccination,  1468-69.  Scouring  china  an 
unhealthy  occupation,  1470.  Children  and  men  not 
employed,  1471-72.  Remedy  proposed  for  diminishing 
rest,  147-3-77 ■  Sanitary  arrangements  of  old  china 
works  bad,  1478.  Want  of  proper  physical  develop- 
ment in  the  children  of  the  district,  1479-1481.  Owners 
of  factories  complain  that  workshops  are  jilaced  under 
different  conditions  from  themselves,  though  the  labour 
is  the  same,  and  the  numbers  employed  nearly  so,  1482. 
Fresh  certificate  for  children  on  all  changes  of  employ- 
ment, 1483-85.  Repetition  of  certificate,  suggestion 
as  to  modifjqng  form,  &c.,  1486-87.  No  statement, 
1488-89. 

ARMITAGE,  EDWARD,  Leed.s,  and  another;  Depu- 
tation FROM  HUDDERSFIELD  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE : 

,  Mr.  Armitage,  president  of  the  Chamber,  12,834.  Cer- 
tificate of  certifying  surgeon  is  unnecessary,  the  certifi- 
cate of  birth  or  baptism  ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  age.  If  services  of  certifying  surgeon  continued,  he 
ought  to  be  made  a  Government  official  and  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  Act  of  1874,  so  far  as  regards  the 
curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour,  was  not  required, 
12,835,  12,844.  Mr.  Armitage's  firm.,  which  emi)loys  a 
few  women,  but  not  many  children,  pays  the  surgeon 
SIX  gumeas  a  year,  many  others  pay  more,  12,837-839. 
Most  of  the  millowners  in  Hudderstield  consider  the 
hours  of  labour  should  not  be  shortened,  and  very  few 
approve  of  the  Act  of  1874,  12,845. 

ASHCROFT,  J.,  Glasgow,  Calico  Printer.  See 
HIGGINBOTHAM,  C. 


ASH  WORTH,  E.,  Manchester,  and  others;  Deputa- 
tion from  THE  Rochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
Are  large  employers  of  labour,  9684-85.  As  repre- 
senting the  chamber  of  commerce,  recommend  equality 
in  the  time  of  starting  under  the  Factory  Acts  ;  either 
one  general  time  for  winter  and  summer,  or  one  for 
whole  year,  9686-87.  Speak  only  of  Rochdale  district, 
9688.  Inconvenience  has  arisen  only  since  the  Act  of 
I874  ;  the  change  necessary  in  domestic  interests  of 
employes,  9689-90  ;  difference  of  opinion  and  possible 
difficulty  of  effecting  the  change,  9691.  Five  hours  with- 
out a  break  too  long;  hands  cannot  take  refreshment 
while  at  work,  9692-93.  Inconvenience  of  rule  prohi- 
biting women  and  children  from  remaining  in  any  room 
where  work  is  being  carried  on ;  refreshment  rooms  not 
common ;  room  for  women  and  children  not  desirable 
on  moral  grounds.  Hardships  to  employes  from  solitary 
evasions  of  the  rule,  9694-901 ;  cases  where  law  en- 
forced, 9721-23.  Effect  of  rule  as  to  cleaning  of 
machinery,  9702-3.  Anxiety  of  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  to  coming  change  of  short  timers'  age ;  about 
1,000  children  wiM  be  withdrawn,  9/04-5.  Inconvenience 
arising  from  employers  selecting  the  school  ;  child's 
progress  impeded  by  change  of  teachers  ;  changing  very 
common  ;  reason  for  changes  ;  denominational  interfer- 
ence of  Parliament.  Difference  of  opinion  and  variety  of 
customs,  97O6-I6.  System  of  school  attendance  in 
Rochdale,  9719-20. 

ASTLEY,  THURLOW,  Edinburgh;  Sub-Inspector 
OF  Factories  : 

Sub-inspector  north-eastern  district.  Boys  not  em- 
ployed turning  wheels  in  factories,  19,339.  In  poplin 
factories  children  under  13  were  kept ;  soon  stopped, 
19,340-343.  Wine  and  beer  bottling,  although  50  hands 
employed,  not  subject  to  the  Act,  19,344-348.  Fish 
preserving,  &c.,  19,349.  Few  cases  of  overtime  only  in 
busy  season,  19,349,  19,351.  No  boys  in  tinning  shop, 
19, .349.  Rooms  cool  and  well  arranged,  19,349-350. 
No  regular  hours  could  be  laid  down  in  the  fish  curing 
trade,  19.353,  19,.359.  No  children  employed,  19,354. 
Take  on  extra  hands  to  meet  pressure,  19,356.  Sanitary 
condition  of  private  apartments  impossible  to  interfere 
with,  though  used  as  small  workshops,  19,363-373, 
19,425-426.  General  inspection  in  DubHn,  19,373, 
Work  given  out  on  the  increase,  19,374-377-  Sanitary 
condition  of  the  workshops,  19,378-384.  P"actory  Ac 
to  be  assimilated  with  Workshops  Act,  19,394 ;  before 
!)oth  with  textile,  19,385.  Certificates,  19,386-390. 
Acts  beneficial,  19,391-393.  Bessbrook  Mill  half-timers 
well  educated,  and  physically  strong,  19,394.  Alternate 
day  system  opposed  there  by  foreman,  19,394-395. 
National  Education  Board  co-operate  in  modifying 
school  hours  to  suit  half-time  children,  19,396-39/. 
Children  under  13  not  employed,  19,398-399.  Act  not 
evaded,  19,400-401.  Young  persons  under  18  not  to 
work  till  8  p.m.,  19,402-403.  Night  schools  a  necessary 
corollary  of  any  Factory  Act,  19,404-407.  Increase  of 
staff  if  Workshops  Act  is  made  more  stringent  in  Ire- 
land, 19,408-424.  Police  or  local  authorities  to  discover 
overwork,  19,419.  School  hours  suiting  half-day  system 
best,  19,427-429.  OQice  of  certifying  surgeons  and  medical 
officer  of  health  combined,  1 9,430-437.  Surgeon  to  look 
after  sanitary  conditions  only,  19,435.  Educational  pro- 
visions of  Act  of  1874  to  be  extended,  19,438-439. 
Principal  clauses  of  Workshops  Act  to  be  inserted  in 
apprentices'  indentures,  19,440-441. 

ATTWOOD,  JOSEPH,  Old  Hill  ;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  Mr.  NOAH. 

AUSTIN,  GEORGE,  London;  Artificial  Florist. 
See  JOHNSON,  ROBERT. 

B. 

BAGLEY,  JOSEPH,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

BAILEY,  Miss,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of  Ladies. 
See  STURGE,  Miss. 

BAKER,  ROBERT,   London;  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories. 

Personal  and  Official,  561-571.  Inspector  of 
factories  since  1858,  561,  562;  sub-inspector  from  1834, 
565  ;  was  previously  engaged  by  the  late  Mr.  Derham, 
of  Leeds,  and  other  manufacturers,  to  superintend  their 
establishments  medically,  566.  Will  furnish  statistics 
and  returns  asked  for,  567-570 ;  the  workshops  visited 
are  noted  in  red  ink,  the  factories  in  black,  570,  571. 

InSI'KCTING     IStAKK    and     Ao.MINlM'lKATlON,  6011- 

614  ;  910-993.  The  present  staff  is  iiisuffif'ient  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the'Workshops  Act,  589,  6(i0-614  ;  910-9H, 
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f-!6,  *.)27  ;  y85-988.  In  many  districts,  for  exiuiijile,  in 
the  West  of  Enfrland  district,  the  inspector  lias  not  even 
visited  half  of  the  workshops,  58?),  600-610,  614,  96:i ; 
in  Blackburn  similarly,  610.  The  worksho])3  have  lu  cu 
visited  since  1867,  601,  60.'i-606 ;  even  when  they  «'ero 
under  the  local  authority,  (lO-J,  608;  in  many  jilaces  the 
local  anthority  took  no  steps,  60/.  The  work  can  never 
be  overtaken' by  the  present  staff,  60!>,  911,  !)12,  988  ; 
the  districts  cannot  be  further  consolidated,  92o  ;  con- 
tinual visitation  is  not  necessary,  but  there  must  be  power 
to  visit  all,  and  to  follow  up  a  visit,  611,  913,  988.  Where 
women  and  children  are  employed  there  should  be  a 
visit  twice  a  year,  987  ;  where  there  are  no  women  and 
children  one  visit  suffices  in  general,  613.  When  there 
has  been  no  visit,  the  Act  is  treated  as  a  nullity,  602. 
The  assistant-inspectors  have  not  much  lightened  the 
duties  of  the  ins[iector,  940-942 ;  it  has  been  a  costly 
experiment,  942  ;  the  travelling  of  the  ins])ector  has  not 
been  diminished,  942-IM5.  'I'he  assistants  should  not 
reside  at  head  quarters,  947-950;  they  are  constantly 
travelling,  951-952.  The  appointment  of  junior  sub- 
inspectors  was  a  good  measure,  because  it  trains  the  sub- 
inspectors,  953-955  ;  and  their  ])lace  is  better  supplied 
<m  an  emergency,  956.  The  staff  should  be  reinforced 
by  men  of  inferior  social  rank  employed  at  weekly  wages, 
.9)4-927;  938,939;  .9.58-969;  974-984;  989-990;  they 
should  have  local  knowledge,  and  work  in  small  sub- 
districts,  under  tlie  sub-inspector,  !)15-917,  923,  977. 
They  should  be  called  sub-inspectors.  f)38  ;  should  be 
paid  about  WOl.  a  year,  978 ;  should  be  of  the  same 
class  as  ]iolicemen  of  the  higher  grades,  965.  Tlie  in- 
spector of  nuisances  at  Leeds  is  such  a  man,  917-920; 
he  acts  as  a  workshop  inspector,  61i),  919  ;  his  work  has 
caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  death-rate,  620 ;  he 
knows  what  children  are  or  ought  to  be  at  school,  619. 
Similar  efficient  officers  have  been  put  on  at  other  places 
by  the  local  authorities,  920,  939.  If  there  had  been  a 
clause  to  compel  their  appoinxment,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty,  939.  In  the  Black  Country  there  is 
a  very  good  sulj-inspector,  but  about  three  otlicr  local 
officers  are  required,  921,  .922.  Such  officers  should  go 
only  to  small  establishments,  924,925,  1110;  it  would 
not  be  considered  undue  surveillance,  924,  93!),  980. 
To  employ  the  police  would  be  objectionable,  964. 
Evasions  of  the  law  might  thus  be  detected,  and  the 
systematic  working  of  overtime  in  small  establishmenrs 
checked,  927-937.  They  should  not  institute  prosecutions 
without  the  sub-inspector,  any  more  than  he  is  allowed 
to  do  without  the  chief  inspector,  9,58.  They  must  have 
some  right  of  entry,  .966-968.  The  danger  of  their  re- 
ceiving bribes  is  common  to  the  position  of  the  existing 
sub-inspector,  their  salary  being  small,  959.  In  work- 
shops there  would  not  be  the  same  opportunities  of  a 
"tip,"  959,  960,  983,  984.  It  would  be  possible  to  find 
men  of  sufficient  tact  and  character,  1)61,  f)62  ;  and  to 
keep  them,  the  employment  being  certain,  'J7'^-  No 
pension  need  be  offered,  915;  and  no  prospect  of  jiro- 
motion,  982.  Have  known  several  such,  and  conld  jiick 
out  many,  920,  962,  920.  Applied  to  Mr.  Bruce  for 
18,  and  he  was  disposed  to  try  it,  i'or  a  time,  989.  It 
would  have  had  to  be  permanent,  990.  The  power  of 
the  inspector  is  sufficient,  957.  With  regard  to  people 
on  the  premises  after  hours,  they  are  under  the  Factory 
Acts  liable,  931-934  ;  under  the  Workshop  Act,  proof  of 
employnrent  is  necessary,  and  not  always  obtainable,  930. 
When  they  remain  without  doing  work,  because  of  the 
discomfort  of  their  lodging  as  in  the  straw  plait  districts, 
no  notice  is  talt£n,  935,  936.  It  is  difficult  to  interfere 
in  domestic  occu})ations,  as  fustian  cutting,  723,  724 ; 
matcli  making,  725,  726.  Information  is  often  received, 
!)91  ;  you  cannot  rely  upon  people  complaining  of  their 
neighbours,  992  ;  information  is  always  regarded  as  con- 
fidential, 9!)3. 

Certifying  Si:rgeox.s,  872-885,  1276-1294.  Re- 
ference to  Mr.  Homer's  report  of  1837  as  to  granting 
certificates  at  mills,  and  stature  of  children,  1276. 
Paper  l)y  an  association  of  certifying  surgeons  prepared 
to  lay  before  a  S])ecial  committte  of  the  House  of  (Com- 
mons, 1277;  stating  advantage  and  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  surgeon's  examination  before  employment, 
1277,  1278.  If  the  surgeon  visits  the  factory  week  by 
week  he  can  keep  out  contagious  disorders,  1279-1283, 
he  would  send  home  a  child  brought  before  him  unwell, 
1 284.  Physical  unfitness  is  a  cause  of  rejection  as  well 
as  age,  1284.  Mistakes  of  age  must  occur,  128().  Certi- 
ficMtes  of  birth  are  often  not  to  be  obtained,  and  are 
valueless  as  to  physical  fitness,  1287-1293  ;  ■  would  lie 
valuable  if  countersigned  by  the  surgeon,  but  would 
cost  more,  1288.  Should  be  insisted  on  up  to  16,  1294. 
In  workshops,  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  should  be 
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required  up  to  the  age  of  16,  872-881,  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  certifying  surgeon,  872,  873,  875.  In 
deftuilt,  the  usual  certifying  surgeon's  certificate,  874. 
Thi<  would  reduce  the  expense,  876,  877.  The  line 
might  be  drawn  at  four  or  five  hands,  878.  In  case  of 
change  of  employment,  an  additional  certificate  should 
he  recpiired,  882-885,  1167-6S.  Fitness  for  the  par- 
ticiilar  employment  in  question  should  be  certified, 
1 1()8. 

Results  of  Legislation,  729-736,  751.  Factory 
legislation  has  been  built  up  gradually,  and  has  been 
made  clearer  as  a  principle,  /29.  Many  of  the  working 
people  are  in  favour  of  it,  730.  The  men  do  not  as  a 
body  desire  their  wives  not  to  work,  731  ;  the  women 
submit  to  the  law,  but  would,  in  many  cases,  prefer  to 
work  longer  time,  732,  733.  Few  days  and  long  hours 
frequent,  instances  from  the  potteries,  7.35,  73().  Women 
will  work  over  hours  in  their  own  homes,  after  their 
factory  work  ;  instance  from  the  Denton  hat  trade,  734, 
743,  744.  Women  have  no  power  as  yet  to  comliine  and 
enforce  short  time,  751 . 

(iRIEVANCES  AND  Anomaliks,  581-585,  656,  676- 
683,  692-699,  737-758,  791,  999.  Competition  of  trades 
strictly  regulated,  with  others  less  so  ;  children's  labour 
transferred,  581-585,  especially'  to  collieries,  582,  583 ; 
ironworks,  584.  Textile  manufacturers  hardly  make  it 
rnatter  of  grievance  that  others  can  work  longer  hours, 
675 ;  in  the  same  trade,  as  between  factories  and  work- 
shops, there  is  a  grievance,  676, 695,  696.  The  grievance 
of  occupiers  of  water  mills,  that  they  can  no  longer 
make  up  lost  time,  is  of  no  consequence,  677-683  ;  few 
water  mills  are  now  doing  anything,  678.  No  special 
grievance  under  the  Workshops  Act ;  a  good  ni;my 
workshops  do  not  hl:e  to  be  interfered  with,  (i92.  The 
firebrick  manufacturers  want  girls  of  14  ;  there  is  justice 
in  it;  they  are  all  under  cover,  and  the  ironworks 
tempt  children  away,  582-584,  693,  694.  As  between 
printing  and  lithography,  698,  699.  In  England,  work- 
])eople  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  desire  shorter  hours, 
737,  7-12;  because  others  have  them,  745,  746;  em- 
ployers v/ould  not  object,  7-H,  742.  It  is  sometimes  wet, 
and  ill  the  printing  works  hot,  747-750.  A  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  wages  would  be  objected  to,  752-754 ; 
the  women  might  lose  in  Vv-ages,  755,  756  ;  more  would 
be  employed,  755.  One  general  Act  advocated,  on  the 
lines  of  tiiat  of  1874,  757,  758,  788-79;j,  994-999,  1259, 
1260 ;  health  should  be  the  first  condition,  morals  the 
second,  and  so  far  as  can  be,  equality,  791.  The  one 
great  evil  of  anomalies  is  the  working  different  hoin-s, 
999.  The  costs  of  prosecutions  are  too  heavy,  and 
become  themselves  the  penalty,  1247-1252. 

Workshops  and  the  Vv'orkkiioi's  Act,  572- 
580;  596-602;  618-622;  708-720:  788-792;  816; 
842,  84;j,  849;  873-879  ;  900;  924-928;  1173-1212; 
1216-1220.  Originally  the  local  authorities  were  to 
enforce  the  Workshops  Act,  607,  970,  971.  In  some 
l)laces  the}'-  ajipointed  inspectors,  and  the  work  was  well 
done,  61  !)^  920,  93.9;  in  many  they  took  no  stejis  what- 
ever, 6O7.  If  there  had  been  a  clause  to  coiiqiel  the 
ap]iointment,  it  would  have  worked  well,  9.'i9,  973-975, 
]>erhaps  caused  less  jealousy,  .9/6,  The  inspectors  could 
always  enter  and  inspect,  (iOl,  603-606,  907.  In  1S71 
the  whole  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  was  thrown  on 
them,  608,  972.  The  Act  has  failed  equally  in  iiuiuy 
cases,  and  in  many  cannot  be  carried  out,  579,  586,  588, 
589,  600-602,  1178,  1219.  Cases  of  evasion  due  to 
"factory"  and  "workshop"'  under  one  roof,  679,  580. 
Cases  of  infringement  cannot  be  proved,  573,  574,  1217; 
instance,  in  brick-making,  1178.  The  definition  of  ob- 
struction is  insufficient,  1218.  There  is  no  test  of  age, 
1 179.  Registers,  notices,  and  certificates  are  not  retiuired, 
572,  120.9;  a  serious  hindrance,  573,  1210;  should  and 
might  easily  be  insisted  on,  even  in  small  workshops, 
574,  575  ;  in  domestic  occupations  hardly,  676,  708-710. 
In  small  workshops,  employing  only  four  or  five  hands, 
a  certificate  of  birth,  countersigned  by  the  surgeon,  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  medical  certificate,  873-87.9.  Too 
great  latitude  is  allowed  in  regard  to  hours,  5.91,  714, 
1181,  1182,  1219  ;  children  may  work  from  (i  to  8,  with 
])erniission  extension  to  9,  691 ;  if  withdrawn,  not  much 
olijection  is  to  be  anticipated,  1183;  in  the  Black 
Country  Umitatioii  of  hours  of  female  labour  is  asked 
for,  1184,  1205,  in  order  to  raise  wages  of  n;en,  1184- 
1185,  1206.  It  would  be  no  great  injury  to  the  unmeu, 
1186-1196;  they  would  get  other  employment,  1191- 
1194;  they  work  J'rom  choice,  a  good  many,  1197-1  19lt, 
and  irregularly,  1200-1203.  \Vomen  should  not  be 
excluded  Ironi  the  trade,  but  the  number  would  ihini- 
nish,  1196,  1207;  not  the  amount  of  work  or  wages, 
necessarily,  11!)6,  1208.    The  season  tiade  modifications 
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are  obiectionable,  689,  1211.  In  workshops  people  are 
often  found  on  the  premises  after  hours,  and  proof  ot 
employment  is  not  obtainable,  929  930;  the  law  is 
difficult  as  to  factories,  931-934,  and  the  practice  is  not 
so  common,  929.  Defective  educational  provisions; 
14  days'  work  a  condition  of  exacting  attendance,  592, 
1216;  attendance  insufficient  and  irregular,  618-622, 
1220,  1253;  and  the  parent  cannot  be  touched,  593. 
The  education  certificate  is  useless,  as  it  only  certifies  for 
two  days,  816  ;  occupiers  will  not  use  the  factory  forms, 
not  being  obliged  to  do  so,  842,  843.  The  amount  of 
attendance  should  be  assimilated  to  that  requn-ed  m 
factories,  849.  Deficient  power  to  enforce  sanitation, 
577  578,  594-597,  1180;  the  local  authorities  do  not 
readily  carry  out  their  duties,  597,  715-720.  The  sani- 
tary clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  should  he  made  general, 
899  The  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops 
should  cease,  574,  575,  711-714,  788-792,  998,  1094- 
1 10'^  1 1 73  •  except  only  as  to  domestic  establishments, 
576,^ 708-7 12.  807,969,  997,  998,  1105,  1174-1177;  a 
line' of  seven  hands  suggested,  1096-1101;  objected  to, 
1176;  for  relaxation  as  to  medical  certificates,  a  line  of 
five  hands  suggested,  873-879.  The  fine  of  numbers 
works  unfairly  as  betv/een  establishments  in  the  same 
trade,  676,  694,  695;  employers  will  sometimes  keep 
their  numbers  under  50  in  order  to  work  longer  hours, 
697.  No  great  opposition  anticipated  to  the  assimilation 
in  point  of  hours  of  factories  and  workshops,  1183.  As 
a  tentative  measure,  the  Workshops  Act  has  been  of 
service,  727,  728.  Occupiers  are  disposed  to  comply 
with  it,  587,  590.  A  good  many  do  not  like  to  be  inter- 
fered with,but  there  is  no  particular  grievance  under  it,662. 

Modifications  and  Exceptions;  Particular 
Trades,   757-787  ;    994-1103  ;    1117-1172  ;  1221- 
1246.     General  Act,  on  the  lines  of  that  of  1874, 
recommended  for  all  trades  under  the  Act  of  1864, 
without  modifications,  757-760,  764,  766,  791,  .9,94-999, 
1104.     Domestic  occupations  exemirted,  576,  708-712, 
807,  969,  997,  998,  1105,   1174-1171.    These  trades 
are  unhealthy,  1000-1002,  1025.    The  limits  of  work 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  textiles,  1009-1013.  The 
effect  would  be  to  raise  the  age  of  children,  and  shorten 
■  the  hours  of  labour,  1013-1015.    "  Manufacturing  pro- 
cess" rightly  defined,  1106.    Fustian  cuttivrj,  723,  724, 
763,  1000,  1025;  the  provision  against  employing  chil- 
dren under  11  should  remain,  794-796,  999;  because  of 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  work,  795,  796,  1000,  1025. 
The  word  "  sleeping  room "  should  be  added  to  the 
definition  of  the  exception  in  the  provision  that  every 
part  of  a  factory  shall  be  deemed  a  factory,  because  they 
often  cut  fustian  in  or  adjoining  to  a  bedroom,  1105. 
Lucifer  match  making,  769-771  ;  carried  on  in  manufac- 
tories, 772,  773;  in  London,  possibly,  in  the  people's 
homes,  725,  726,  769-772 ;  doubted,  995,  996  ;  is  un- 
healthy, 1000,  1025.    Eartheiiware ;  some  branches  pre- 
judicial to  health,  7/4-787,  1025.     China  scouring  is 
almost  certain  death  in  three  years,  774,  780-787  ;  they 
are  all  women  employed  in  it,  783.  '  Shorteninsi-  the 
hours  would  diminish  the  unhealthineds,  775,  776:  in- 
finitesimally,  in  china  scouring,  784-787.     The  full 
hours  are  worked,  1003.    Effect  of  shortening  hours, 
1004-1008.    Potters  can  afford  it,  1006.    In  salt  works 
very  long  hours  are  worked,  sometimes  in  great  heat, 
1016,  1017  ;  but  under  special  circumstances,  and  an 
exception  is  necessary,  101 9,  1020.    Iron  trades  require 
an  exception,  as  they  work  in  heats,  793,  1026,  1027, 
1041,  1047.     Boys  must  work  at  night,  1031-1035. 
Copper  mills,  the  same,  1038-1040.    In  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  they  work  short  hours,  1042-1046.  In 
(jrinding  trades  boys  under  11  are  prohibited,  1046.  An 
apjjlication  to  work  boys  of  16  as  men  was  refused  in 
1870  ;  it  might  be  conceded,  1075.    Glass  requires  an 
exception,  like  iron,  ,'93,  1027,  1060-1067.    Boys  work 
at  night,  at  13,  1028-1035,  1062.    The  prohibition  of 
night  work  in  two  successive  works  is  sometimes  evaded. 
1034,  1036,  1037 ;  the  age  should  not  be  raised  to  16, 
1066,  1151-1155;  the  lost  time  privilege  should  be  con- 
tinued even  if  not  used,  1171,  1172.    India-rubber  ^ixA 
(jutta  percha,  1048.    In  paper  making,  they  can  do  as 
they  like,  1049.    They  work  very  long  hours,  1054- 

1056.  They  should  come  under  the  Act  of  1874,  1050- 

1057.  It  is  only  unhealthy  from  its  long  hours,  and  in 
the  sorting  of  foreign  rags,  1058,  1059.  Tobacco  manu- 
facture, 1068-1 070;  ought  not  to  work  from  7  tb  7, 
1068,  1069.  Letter-press  printing,  1071-1086;  "they 
generally  work  from  7  to  7,  1071.  Daily  papers  can 
work  boys  of  16  as  men  every  day  in  the  v/eek,  1071- 
1074.  1080-1083.  All  boys  employed  should  be  above 
16,  1075-1077 ;  except  under  the  Act  6f  1874, 1078,  1079. 
Not  many  ^vomen  are"  employed,-  1084-108(5, 1092.  Book- 
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binding,  1087-1091  ;  exception  required  for  women  bind- 
ing railway  time  tables,  1087,  1 088.  Should  be  placed 
under  the  Act  of  1874  in  other  respects,  with  a  three 
days  a  month  modification,  1089,  1090.  The  trade  is 
unhealthy,  being  sedentary,  1091.  Bleaching  and  dyeing, 
737-742,  745-756, 1103, 1221-1224.  The  workers  desire 
the  Act  of  1874,  737-742,  745-756.  Some  branches 
cannot  be  exactly  timed,  but  in  general  no  modification 
is  required,  except  the  30  minutes  extra  clause,  1103, 
1222-1224.  Turkey  red  dyeing,  1225-1227.  The  views 
taken  have  formerly  been  modified,  so  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  1226,  1227.  The  fruit  and  fish  preserving 
modification  should  be  continued,  1228-1231,  at  least 
for  30  days,  1230. 

There  should  be  an  exception  for  the  Jews,  1232, 1233. 
The  use  of  a  fan  should  be  required  in  grinding,  glazing, 
and  polishing  on  a  wheel,  1117.  The  penalty  for  not 
securing  grindstones  should  stand,  1117.  As  to  me- 
chanical power,  gas  engines  are  now  used;  all  motive 
power  should  be  included,  1117,1118.  The  exception 
of  founding  or  casting  by  five  persons  subsidiary,  to 
other  work  should  be  abohshed,  1118;  and  the  power 
to  dispense  with  surgical  certificates  in  blast  fiu'naces 
and  iron  mills,  1118.  The  provision  against  over- 
crowding is  not  distinct  enough,  1119;  300  cubic  feet 
is  necessary,  but  cannot  be  enforced,  1120,  1121;  the 
provision  against  spells  of  more  than  fom'  and  a  half  hours 
may  do  something,  1120;  this  section  should  be  omitted, 
1124  ;  the  certifying  surgeon  should  have  control,  1122; 
the  inspectors  are  hardly  competent,  1123.  The  section 
allowing  work  15  hours  a  day  with  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  abandoned,  1125,  1126;  it 
is  seldom  used,  i  127.  As  to  limits  of  working  hours,  the 
option  of  working  from  7  to  7  or  from  8  to  8  should 
remain,  except  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  7  at 
night,  1128-1144;  an  extra  hour  should  be  allowed  to 
milhners  in  cases  of  emergency,  687-691,  707,  1143, 
1144.  MiUiners  begin  late,  684,  so  do  straw  plait 
workers,  685  ;  they  stay  on  after  hours,  having  no  homes 
to  go  to,  685,  686.  Working  by  gaslight  is  prejudicial, 
687,  690,  691,  1137-1141.  The  evils  to  women  of  late 
hours  are  greater  than  those  of  early  hours,  700-706. 
It  is  a  grievance  of  masters,  that  the  people  will  not  come 
to  work  when  desired,  656-674.  In  some  cases,  particu- 
larly in  Lancashire,  they  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
option  in  the  Act  of  1874,  but  insist  on  coming  at  6, 
656,  657,  661 ;  in  others  they  work  from  7  to  7,  in  the 
v/est,  for  instance,  658,  661  ;  and  in  the  potteries  and 
black  country,  and  in  the  hardware  districts  generally, 
they  prefer  8  to  8,  659,  660  ;  in  this  case  they  will  leave 
off  at  7,  661.  It  is  rather  a  grievance  of  circumstances, 
than  one  against  the  Act,  672-674.  With  regard  to 
holidays,  Easter  iMonday  should  be  substituted  for  Good 
Friday,  1145-1147,  1156.  The  bank  holidays  shoidd  be 
kept,  1147.  Should  be  continued  :  modifications,  15, 
16,  19,  20,  21  ;  abandoned,  17,  18;  1148-1156.  As  to 
fencing  machinery,  a  discretionary  power  to  the  in- 
S]jector  recommended,  1157-1163.  The  fixing  of  some 
other  half-holiday  for  Saturday,  when  it  is  market  day, 
should  be  found,  1164-1166.  A  case  at  Bolton  quoted, 
which  was  lost  upon  a  technicality,  1251 .  The  season 
trade  modifications  are  objectionable,  1211-1214;  not 
necessary  since  steamers  came  in,  1211.  Under  the  Act 
of  I87I  a  list  was  agreed  on  between  the  inspectors, 
1234  ;  should  be  further  restricted  now  as  to  milliners 
and  tailoresses,.  1234-1245 ;  work  would  be  taken  home 
to  some  extent,  1243-1245.  The  bricks  and  tiles  modi- 
fication should  be  continued,  1246. 

New  Occupations,  1107-1116;  1247,1251,  12.52; 
1254-1275.  Reference  to  a  letter  enforcing  that  the  Acts 
should  be  extended  to  retail  shops,  1247.  It  is  not 
practicable  at  present,  1252.  Errand  boys  must  go 
under  the  school  boards,  1261-1268.  Bakehouses,  1107 
-1116.  The  Bakehouse  Act  is  not  enforced  by  the  local 
authorities,  1107.  It  should  be  repealed,  and  the  bake- 
houses come  under  the  inspectors,  1108-1110  ;  the 
smaller  ones  under  the  local  inspectors  contemplated, 
1109,  1110.  They  should  all  be  under  the  Act  of  1874, 
1111,  1112,  with  a  modification  allowing  night  work,  as 
in  the  Bakehouse  Act,  1113-1116.  The  question  of 
quarries  is  a  legal  one,  which  a  new  Act  could  remedy, 
1269,  1270.  They  could  be  dealt  v/ith  better  by  the 
factory  inspectors  than  by  the  rriine  inspectors,  who  are 
confined  to  certain  counties.  1271-1273,  except,  perhaps, 
when  worked  by  shafts,  1274,  1275.,  The  Buxton  lime- 
burners  should  i^e  brought  in ;  they  should  have  the 
brick-makers' modification,  1254,  i  255.  The  Truck  ^^cts 
might  be  placed  under  the  inspectors,  1257,  1258. 

The  Act  of  1874,662-670,  757-768;  778,  779;  804- 
807;  812-815  ;■  859,  should  be  extended  to  all  trades 
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under  the  Act  of  1864,  757  766,  791,  994-999,  1104. 
To  some  under  that  of  1867,  1016-1104.  To  workshops, 
1173-1175.,  Ill  general,  to  those  under  the  Act  of  18/0, 
1221-12.31.  To  bakehouses,  nil,  1112.  The  practical 
effect  would  be  to  i,,  raise  the  age  of  children,  and,  iii., 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  1013-1015,  1259,  1260.  As 
to  i.,  uniform  age  recommended  for  first  enijjlcyment  of 
children,  766,  79/,  799,  806.  The  Act  of  1874  makes  a 
considerable  change,  764.  Age  of  8  preferable  to  10, 
79S,  799,  804,  805  ;  but  uniformity  to  be  insisted  on 
at  all  events,  804-806.  Some  ex'ceptions  necessary,  80/. 
As  to  ii.,  the  provision  for  an  occasional  standard  for 
full  time  laliour  at  13,  should  be  extended  to  all  trades, 
812-815.  As  to  iii.,  uniformity  as  to  hours  is  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  766,  778,  779  ;  could  not  well  be  objected 
to,  767-  The  reduction  of  hours  from  60  to  56  not  re- 
commended in  itself,  768.  As  to  iiii.  in  the  hardware 
districts,  when  they  work  from  8  to  7,  they  insist  on 
having  a  break  for  tea,  besides  dinner,  662-665,  667  ; 
the  maclnnery  is  not  stopped,  666.  Eleven  hoars  with 
only  one  break  is  too  long,  667.  The  dinner  hour  is  12 
in  the  textile,  1  or  1.30  in  the  hardware  district,  668  ;  in 
the  hardware  country,  they  v/ork  from  8  to  I  without  a 
break,  662  ;  it  is  too  long,  670. 

Education,  616-655^  721,  722;  800-803,  808-859  ; 
1261-1268;  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  results  of 
the  half-time  system  when  schools  are  eliicient,  617.  The 
regulation  requiring  efiSciency  applies  only  to  factories 
under  the  Act  of  1874,  616.  It  should  be  extended, 
850,  851.  The  Workshops  Act  system  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  you  never  can  be  sure  the  children  go,  618; 
they  shift  .their  employment,  1253;  good  instruction  can 
be  given,  but  it  may  be  all  done  in  two  days,  619,  621 ; 
622.  It  should  be  assimilated  to  the  Factory  Acts,  849. 
Parents  will  often  keep  their  children  at  home  until  they 
are  half-timers,  623,  643,  644 ;  not  as  a  rule,  646 ;  ])ut 
the  practice  is  not  decreasing,  625,  626,  They  are  not 
careftil  for  education,  616,  623,  629,  646;  and  under  the 
present  law  it  ^vill  be  hard  to  get  all  the  workshop  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school,  615.  Children  coming  for  the 
first  time  as  half-timers  cannot  keep  pace  with  others ; 
if  at  school  before,  they  can,  643,  648-650,  653 ;  agricul- 
tural children  come  to  the  towns  uneducated,  651  ; 
factory  children,  if  well  grounded,  are  quick,  654  ;  school- 
masters object  to  half-timers,  627,  628,  652 ;  the  little 
children  in  the  straw  plaiting  districts  have  upset  the 
school,  647.  Whatever  age  is  fixed  as  a  minimum  for 
education,  some  previous  education  should  be  required, 
800.  For  children  of  eight,  the  second  standard  might 
be  fixed,  say  in  a  year  or  two,  and  rise  every  year.  801, 
802,  844,  847 ;  children  should  pass  the  standard  for 
their  age,  803.  In  Manchester  they  recommended  the 
third  standard ;  it  is  too  high,  808,  80.9;  in  Stockport 
860  out  of  2,400  were  in  the  first,  803.  The  Irish  are 
comjjaratively  well  educated,  now ;  the  agricultural  people 
very  ignorant,  810,  847.  Fixing  a  standard  would  pro- 
mote education  in  the  agricultural  districts,  811.  Some 
jn-ovision  must  be  made  for  natural  dunces,  845,  846. 
The  requirements  of  school  attendance  might  meet  the 
case,  848.  The  educational  requirements  should  extend 
to  all  occupations,  852  ;  some  exceirtions  must  be  made 
in  agriculture,  8.5.3-856,  859  ;  it  is  already  under  an  Act, 
8.53.  Errand  boys  must  go  underthe  school  board,  1261- 
1268.  The  standard  at  13  as  an  alteration  for  full-time 
labour  should  be  extended  to  all  trades,  812-815.  As 
between  the  alternate  day  and  half-day  systems,  in  Lan- 
cashire, sines  the  Act  of  1874,  it  has  become  the  rule  to 
adopt  the  alternate  day  system,  631,  721,  722;  that  is 
new;  it  is  due  to  the  prohibition  of  work  for  two  Satur- 
days in  succession,  632,  634,  636,  637  ;  probably  the  half 
day  system  is  better,  632,  633,  638 ;  but  the  new  Act 
should  have  a  trial,  640  ;  in  some  cases  the  alternate  day 
system  is  best,  as  of  distance  from  school,  641.  In  Ireland 
in  the  national  schools,  the  half-day  system  cannot 
act,  because  they  do  not  dine  till  three,  642,  835-841  ; 
the  masters  are  trying  it  in  their  own  schools,  642, 
835,  836.  Half-tuners  are  but  by  themselves,  652, 
834.  Certificates  of  attendance  are  generally  trust- 
worthy, 5!)9.  The  form  in  the  Workshops  Act  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  only  comes  two  days,  816. 
Schoolmasters  complain  of  labour  in  filling  up  certifi- 
cates, 599  ;  to  lessen  this,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prescribe  what  schools  should  be  attended,  and  objected 
to  as  sectarianizing,  644.  They  have  to  enter  the  names 
every  week,  817.  Improved  form  suggested,  818-825. 
The  certificate  should  be  a  book,  which  the  child  might 
carry  with  him,  and  show  his  ])arents,  821,  822,  It 
should  be  supplied  at  public  expense,  825-833.  It  would 
1)0  sufficient  to  show  that  a  child  attended  in  the  same 
way  Ks  other  children  in  the  school,  824,  833. 


BAKER,  R.—cont. 

Sanitation,  594-597,  774-796,  860-909,  111,9-1123 
iV)t  sufficiently  secured  in  workshops,  597-5,94  •  fatal 
effects  of  chma-scouring,  7/4-776,  780-787,  and  un- 
liealthme,s.s  of  other  branches  of  the  pottery  manufacture 
//  /  ;  healtn  the  first  consideration  in  factory  legislation 
/Jl;  uuhealthiness  of  fustian  cutting,  795.  Du.st  and 
gases,  860,  861,  866.  Lead  poisoning,  860,  862-865 
1110  i  ioo*'*lT™^  ^"^  ^^-^  mills,  88L  Overcrowding' 
111.^-111,3.  Medical  supervision  of  factories  recom- 
?K?Q7o  ^^I'r^^l'  -^'^^2.  Not  of  small  workshops, 
«QA  QoT  ,  ^^^"^^^  ^"  ^PP^^l  *°  tlie  inspector, 
!^»v-b.iJ.  i  ae  employers  would  pay,  887.  The  fourth 
section  of  the  Act  of  1864  provides  no  means  of  en- 
forcement, 88.9,  893.  Applied  to  the  Treasury  to  be 
allowed  to  call  in  a  medical  man  and  an  engineer  with 
respect  to  death,  but  was  refused,  894-898.  The  sanitary 
clauses  should  be  made  general,  and  applied  to  work- 
shops also,  889,  900-909.  Childbeariny  women,  1295- 
131i.  Women  ought  not  to  return  to  work  till  six 
weeks  after  confinement,  1296-1299  ;  could  be  prevented 
by  liiz  visits  of  the  certifying  surgeons,  1300,  1301. 
Ine  onus  .should  be  on  the  occupier,  1302,  1303.  No 
time  necessary  to  be  fixed  before  confinement,  1304, 
1305.  Unmarried  women  coidd  sirailar-ly  be  prevented, 
1306;  without  evil  consequences,  1307-1310;  there 
might  be  some  hardship,  1311. 

BALL,  EPHRAIjVJ,  Birmingham;  Nail-maker: 

Making  spikes  is  a  thing  of  recent  origin  at  Hales 
Owen  ;  formerly  made  at  other  places  by  hand  labour  ; 
some  fe\v  men  put  up  an  Oliver,  and  began  making 
these  nails  with  men,  but  now  women  and  children 
make  them  ;  the  high  price  given  was  reduced,  the  men 
would  not  submit  to  it,  and  women  now  make  them  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  men  ;  the  men  that  employ  them 
do  not  work,  but  go  about  selling  the  spikes  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  cost  the  employers ;  if  prices  were  reduced 
to  their  own  level,  no  woman  \vould  work  at  them,  6322. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  high  prices,  6323,  6324.  Little 
factors  employ  these  women  and  children,  6325.  De- 
cidedly injurious  for  women,  6326.  These  nails  are  not 
made  elsewhere ;  at  the  Lye  nothing  larger  than  4  inch 
made,  very  rare  to  see  a  4^  inch ;  women  do  not  make 
more  than  4  inch,  6327.  Very  complicated  to  bring 
these  trades  under  the  Factories  Act,  and  v/ork  within 
12  hours  ;  they  are  all  their  own  masters,  and  do  as  they 
like,  6328.  \v' orkers  are  very  scarce ;  in  small  nails 
cannot  find  them  at  any  price ;  cannot  supply  their 
orders  of  12  months  ago,'  6329.  Women  are  paid  about 
('id.  a  bundle  less  than  what  it  costs  the  employers  ;  the 
4-inch  nail  and  the  countersunk  clout  brought  as  speci- 
mens are  not  fair  samples  ;  the  reason  why  men  object 
to  women  making  the  countersunk  clout  is  that  it  pays 
a  man  well  to  make  them,  6331.  They  can  be  made 
quicker  than  the  others,  because  the  rose  is  headed  by 
hand,  the  other  by  the  Oliver,  6332. 

Children  should  commence  work  at  10  years  of  age, 
6333.  \'.  hole  time  at  13,  but  would  insist  on  an  educa- 
tional test,  6334.  Fix  on  13  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  assimilating  the  Factory  Act  to  the  Workshops  Act 
would  be  a  very  complicated  affair  in  his  trade,  6335. 
Do  not  carry  it  out;  people  do  not  work  fi-om  5  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  at  Bromsgrove,  6.336. 

BALME,  Matthew,  Leeds;  Rei'resenting  Bradford 

Ol^ERATIVES  : 

Employed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  l)irths  and 
deaths  at  Bradford,  13,004 ;  have  from  the  first  taken 
an  interest  in  factory  legislation,  13,005.  Staff  of  in- 
spectors is  in.sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
works  properly,  1.3,006.  Consider  a  strict  supervision 
by  the  certifying  surgeon  necessary,  13,008-16.  Have 
had  special  m.eans  of  ascerfaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
operatives  both  men  and  women  as  regards  their  appro- 
bation of  the  Act  of  1S74,  13,017-28.  Believe  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  1874,  is  equally  strong 
among  the  piece  workers  as  among  the  time  workers,  but 
ha"\G  had  no  special  means  of  obtaining  information, 
13,029.  Tlie  operatives  who  were  m  favour  of  tlie  Act 
of  1874  no  doubt  thought  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
would  not  produce  dxiy  reduction  of  wages,  13,030-34 ; 
believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  operatives  has  not  altered 
since  the  Act,  13,035-40.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
o])eratives  are  in  favour  of  nine  as  the  age  for  half-timers, 
13,041-42. 

BARKER, MATTHIAS,  Birmingham;  Electro-plate 
Manufacturer. 

Hours  of  Rest. — Unfavourable  to  shortening  the  five 
hours  spell.  Would  have  to  work  three  hours  per  week 
longer.    Medical  Certificate. — Tax  on  the  manufacturer. 
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BARKER,  U.—cont. 

One  only  necessary.  Should  be  held  by  the  young 
person  Extension  of  IVorkinr/  Hours  for  Season  Trades.  — 
Wanted  in  electro-plate  trade.  Exemption  ot  boys  oyer 
16  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Early  habits  of  in- 
dustry if  repressed,  prove  disadvantageous  to  trades, 
5099-100.  Example,  5101.  Men  do  not  work  if  boys 
under  them  are  not  permitted  to  work  overtime,  5,102. 
Permission  to  employ  boys  of  16  (Modification  11)  over- 
time refused,  5104.  Have  incurred  loss  in  consequence, 
5108.  Trade  fluctuates  ;  Christmas  trade  entirely,  ol09. 
Certificate  of  birth  and  attendance  at  school,  in  lieu  of 
surgeon's  certificate, not  objected  to,  5112.  Family  registers 
or  bibles  fi-equently  fraudulent,  5113.  Number  of  boys  em- 
ijloyed,  5114.  V/ish  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  letterpress 
printers,  51 16.  Would  be  glad  to  accept  such  extension  as 
nii'^ht  be  accorded,  5117  ;  formen  and  women  also,  5118. 
Employ  80  women,  511.9.  Factory  Acts  have  had  the 
eifect  of  preventing  married  women  from  working  early  ; 
thev  work  at  home,  and  much  longer  hours  than  in 
factories,  5120.  More  women  would  get  employment  in 
the  better  conducted  factories  if  the  restrictions  on  labour 
were  removed  ;  as  it  is  they  work  where  they  can,  where 
the  supervision  is  not  so  close,  nor  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments so  good,  5121.  Married  women  not  more  eni- 
])loyed  than  elsewhere,  5122.  Only  work  when  driven 
to  it  by  circumstances,  5123. 

B\RNES  E  W.,  Wolverhampton;  Operative  Glass 
Worker.    See  PACKWOOD,  W.  H. 

B\RNES  T.  C.  Wolverhampton;  Operative  Glass 
Worker.    See  PACKWOOD,  W.  H. 

BARRAN,  Alderman  JOHN,  Leeds;  Deputation 
from  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  the  Act  of 
1874,  which  were  previously  60  hours  a  week,  to  56^  has 
involved  a  reduction  of  a  certain  standard  of  the  wages 
of  men,  and  has  prevented  women  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work  60  hours  a  week  from  doing  so,  and 
thereby  their  incomes  have  been  decreased,  T2,.900, 12,911 ; 
many  of  the  hands  working  on  piecework  have  stated 
they  should  prefer  being  under  the  old  Act,  12,900, 12,904, 
12,914.  The  Act  has  also  very  prejudiciallyaifected  the  tex- 
tile trade  of  th^  district  by  causing  a  very  large  quantity  of 
machinery  to  stand  idle  for  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week 
which  could  have  been  better  employed  if  the  old  Act  had 
been  in  operation,  12,900-901.  In  the  face  of  the  grooving 
competition  on  the  continent  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  60  hours  a  week  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  12,902. 
The  woollen  trade  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  one  both  for 
men  and  women,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  them  is  now  done  by  machinery,  12,904.  All 
children  who  are  sent  away  from  a  factory  because  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  education  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  workshop  or  elsewhere,  but 
should  be  sent  to  school  for  a  year,  that  they  may  be 
educated  up  to  the  standard,  12,915  ;  or  if  they  were  coni- 
])elled  only  to  work  half-time  whether  they  left  the  mills 
or  not  it  would  be  more  fair,  12,920-922.  A  child  who  is 
working  in  a  factory  and  is  unable  to  pass  the  standard 
at  1.J  would  leave  the  factory  and  could  goto  some  other 
e.m])loyinent  without  interference,  as  the  school  board  can- 
not exercise  their  compulsory  powers  with  regard  to  a 
child  who  is  upwards  of  13, 12,923. 

BARRINGTON,  Mrs.,  Manchester,  and  another  ; 
FROM  Edgeley  Bridge  Bleachworks,  Stock- 
port : 

Personal ;  do  not  represent  any  association, 
10,120-122.  Hours  of  work  in  bleachworks,  6  a.m., 
8  to  8.30  break.fast,  12.30  to  1.30  dinner,  then  to  all 
hours  up  to  5.30,  but  regular  closing  time  6  ;  occa- 
sionally work  overtime,  10,123-126.  Work  more  healthy 
than  in  a  factory  ;  v/ork  in  the  finishing  and  ornamenting 
room  and  parcel  the  goods  up ;  hooking  very  nice  work  ; 
the  piecework  not  hard  for  women ;  considers  female 
workers  satisfied  with  present  law,  10,127-135.  Have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  power  to  finish  an  incomplete 
process ;  no  women  in  incomplete  department,  only  boys 
and  men,  10,136-138.  Would  not  care  for  two  shifts  of 
five  hours ;  7  till  dinner  too  long  without  breakfast ; 
prefers  present  breakfast  hour ;  distance  of  home  from 
works ;  men  might  like  change  of  hours,  women  prefer 
them  as  they  are,  10,139,  10,151. 

BARTLETT,  W.  E.,  Edinburgh;  Managing  Director 
OF  the  North  British  Rubber  Company  : 

Is  managing  director  of  the  North  British  Rubber 
Company,  19,689.  As  to  meal  hours ;  hours  of  work  ; 
legal  hours  ;  finds  the  present  law  as  to  meal  hours  very 
inconvenient ;  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty  ;  suffers  it. 


BARTLETT,  W.  E.—cont. 

19,690-706.  Breakfast  time;  10  hours  a  day  work  is 
more  than  enough  taking  the  year  together ;  time  of 
commencing  work  in  the  morning  ;  wishes  for  a  special 
permission  to  manage  the  hours  in  his  own  way,  19,707- 
714.  Various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  their  rules  as  to 
hours,  19,715-716.  As  to  hours  for  breakfast,  19,717- 
li),719.  The  modification  as  to  hours  which  he  wishes. 
19,720;  hours,  19,721-722.  Employs  289  women  and 
18  young  persons  and  345  men;  men  work  56  hours  a 
week,  19,723-/25.  Witness  proposes  to  show  to  the  in- 
spectors the  great  inconvenience  that  would  be  caused  by 
a  departure  from  their  present  procedure,  19,726-728. 

BARTON,  JOSEPH,  Nottingham;  Lace  and  Hosiery 
Bleacher : 

Is  a  lace  and  hosiery  bleacher;  season  trade  gene- 
rally does  not  require  60  hours,  sometimes  requires  more, 
7991-7993. 

BASNETT,  SA.MUEL,  Birmingham;  Master  Jewel- 
ler. 

Work  53  hours  a  week,  5125;  from  7.30  to  12.45  ^..m. 
and  2  to  6  p.m.,  5126.  Lunch  time  allowed,  5127. 
Usual  practice  in  the  trade,  5128.  Employs  no  women, 
5129  ;  nor  boys  under  13,  5130.  Would  gain  if  hours 
of  labour  were  fixed  at  10  hours  a  day  and  56^  hours  a 
week,  5131.  Can  work  60  hours  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  6132.  Spell  of  4|  hours  work  objected  to,  5134. 
Work  earlier  since  the  introduction  of  the  Factory  Acts, 

5135.  Workpeople  prefer  to  work  early  and  leave  early, 

5136.  Hours  of  labour  from  6  to  6  or  7  to  7 ;  would 
not  make  any  difference,  5138.  Does  not  wish  to  be 
tied  down  to  any  specified  dinner  hour,  5139.  Good 
Friday  not  required  as  a  holiday,  5140.  Objections  to 
surgeon's  certificate,  5141.  Consolidation  of  Acts 
necessary,  5142.  To  be  simple  but  binding  on  all,  5143. 
A  certificate  of  birth  necessary  for  boys,  5145.  Per- 
sonation not  probable,  5146.  Check  such  certificate  by 
reference  to  last  employers.  5148.  Employers  generally 
would  do  so.  5149.  To  dispose  of  surgeon's  certificate, 
5150. 

BATHURST,  H.  M.,  Wolverhampton  ;  Tile-makers. 
See  BURTON,  ROBERT. 

BATTERSBY,    JOHN,     Glasgow;    President  of 
Trades  Council; 

Personal,  16,730.  Considers  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion wholly  inadequate ;  it  should  be  under  local  autho- 
rity ;  the  police  should  be  the  inspectors ;  trades  council 
would  coincide  with  these  viewa,  16,731-732.  Govern- 
ment should  retain  power  to  force  local  authority  to  act ; 
police  may  now  interfere  in  case  of  alleged  breach  of  the 
law ;  Glasgow  Police  Act  allows  police  to  enter  lower 
class  of  private  houses  at  midnight  for  sanitary  purposes, 
why  not  work  premises?  l(),733-743.  Police  in  plain 
clothes  might  be  employed,  16,744.  Not  anxious  for 
extension  of  hours ;  40  trades  in  Glasgow  desire  week 
shortened ;  operatives  as  well  as  employers  should  have 
option  to  work  overtime,  even  to  produce  more  work  than 
employer  requires  ;  if  good  for  one  equally  good  for  the 
other;  refers  especially  to  young  persons,  16,745-749, 
l(),757-758.  Women  almost  universally  against  overtime, 
16,750-752.  Instance  of  overtime  with  sewing  machines 
in  private  houses  in  connexion  with  idea  of  police  inspec- 
tion ;  local  inspection  requires  local  knowledge,  16,750- 
754.  From  Sabbath  school  experience  no  child  should 
work  before  12  as  in  Germany ;  and  they  must  be  edu- 
cated and  get  at  least  one  meal  per  diem,  16,754.  Past 
condition  of  tobacco  bo^-s ;  present  improvement  in  their 
wages ;  boys  should  not  work  full  time  and  then  attend 
night  school ;  would  be  retrograde  to  compel  tobacco 
boys  to  work  full  time,  16,755-756. 

BATTLE,  MICHAEL,  Manchester,  cmc/ o^Aers  Cotton 
Operatives  : 

Are  cotton  operatives,  9229 ;  wish  to  speak  concern- 
ing Act  of  1874;  complain  of  insufficiency  of  factory 
inspectorship,  and  of  doctor  refusing  to  pass  children, 
92.3  -31.  Inspector's  visits  are  not  so  frequent  as 
they  should  be ;  the  mills  work  too  long ;  the  masters 
have  been  warned  ;  the  area  over  which  inspector  has 
to  go  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to 
everything ;  in  some  cases  employers  have  continued 
this  ]n'actice  after  having  their  attention  called  to  it ; 
in  others  they  have  not,  9232-43.  Has  known  in- 
spector visit  after  a  complaint  of  this  kind  has  been 
made  ;  he  has  found  cases  of  breaches  of  the  law,  9244- 
46.  Inspectors  do  not  know  the  work  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  detect  deviations  from  the  Act,  9247. 
The  half  hour  when  machinery  is  supposed  to  be  stopped, 
work  done  in  the  9247.     Someone  who  i-eally  has  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  the  work  ought  to  visit  and 
ascertain  if  the  law  was  broken ;  more  officers  are 
wanted;  one  man  cannot  know  all  trades,  9248-51. 
Complaints,  .9252.  Certifying  surgeons  with  regard  to 
tlie  age  of  children ;  physical  fitness  of  child  ;  surgeons 
disputing  sges  on  certificate;  as  to  what  should  Ije  the 
legal  proof  of  age,  925.'i-61.  Appearance  and  weight 
of  child  ;  thinks  birth  certificate  should  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  age,  and  not  disputed  by  surgeon,  9262-fi6. 
Approves  of  age  and  educational  standard  arranged  by 
the  present  Act,  92()7.  Thinks  standard  high  enough ; 
thinks  Act  good,  9268-69.  There  is  as  much  done 
now  as  before,  and  greater  exertion  generally ;  machinery 
is  better  fed  and  tended,  ,9270-71.  Secretary  to  half- 
timer's  committee,  9272.  Age  for  half-timers,  9273, 
Act  of  1874,  9274.  Ages  at  which  child  is  useful ; 
work  done  while  machinery  is  stopped,  9276. 

BEARD,  EDWARD,  Birmingham  ;  Oi-erative  Hol- 
Low-vi^ARE  Maker.    See  BISHOP,  W. 

BEBBIiVGTOX,  JAMES.IIanley  ;  Member  of  School 

Board.     See  PIDDUCK,  THOMAS. 
BECKEIT,  RICHARD,  Manchester;  Cotton  Oi>e- 

RATivE.    SeeBATrLE,  MICHAEL. 

BEDDOWS,  THOMAS,  Hanley  ;  Agent  for  Bridg- 
water Navigation  Company  at  Ru.ncorn.  Sec 
WILLIAMS,  EDWARD  LEADER. 

BEELEY,  R.,  Manchester;  Master  Bleacher: 

Uses  modifications  allowed,  but  not  15  hours  for 
young  persons,  nor  the  half  hour  for  "  continuous  pro- 
cess " ;  uses  drying  tins  and  machines  ;  not  necessary 
to  prohibit  Ijoys  working  in  drying-room;  not  injurious 
to  their  health  ;  Ijoys  do  not  go  along  beams  to  keep  in 
hanging,  10,365-374. 

BELL,  Rev.  Dr.,  Leeds  ;  Vicar  of  Goole  : 

Information  as  to  canal  population  confined  to  the 
Goole,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds  Canal,  belonging  to'  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  12,8,50-851.  The  company 
has  70  or  80  boats  carrying  on  the  canal,  and  there  are 
other  boats  belonging  to  various  owners,  12,852.  Many 
families  live  in  the  boats,  some  of  them  without  other 
homes,  and  others  with  homes  which  they  close,  12,85.'S- 
854.  The  compulsory  clause  lias  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  school  Ijoard  in  Goole,  as  the  schools  are  not  yet 
finished,  12,856-857.  The  company  pay  their  men  good 
wages,  tlie  captain  will  make  .'i5s.  per  week,  the  second 
and  third  men  about  28s.,  12,860.  In  the  comjiany's 
boats  where  there  .are  three  men,  there  is  an  average  of 
three  cliildren  on  each,  I2,S62;  they  have  besides  the 
cabin  a  forecastle,  12,863.  In  some  of  the  other  boats 
one  man  manages  the  boat  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife  and  children,  12,866.  Though  some  of  the  children 
go  to  school  at  times,  many  attend  no  school  whatever, 
12,867-873.  Would  not  advocate  any  action  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  wife  at  home, 
12,874-876.  Do  not  think  boarding  out  the  children 
would  answer,  12,878.  Do  not  see  any  way  of  getting 
at  the  children,  except  when  they  are  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, 12,879-881.  The  class  of  men  that  give  the  most 
trouble  on  canals  are  the  men  who  drive  the  horses, 
which  is  a  trade  by  itself,  12,885-386  ;  the  horses  are  not 
driven  by  women  or  children,  12,887. 

As  soon  as  children  who  are  brought  up  in  the  boats 
reach  the  age  of  9  or  10  years  they  are  made  to  assist, 
and  thus  are  kept  from  school,  12,889.  The  law  to  com- 
])el  the  attendance  of  these  cliildren  at  school,  if  any, 
.should  be  a  special  one,  12,890-894.  The  boats  work  on 
Sundays,  though  I  think  they  do  not  go  out  from  the 
docks  on  that  day,  12,896-897.  Have  known  the  men 
to  be  away  from  home  eight  months,  and  sometimes 
more,  but  the  average  time  is  two  or  three  months, 
12,8!)8. 

BELL,  M.,  London  ;  Master  Bookiiinder.  See 
DARTON,  T.  G. 

BELL,  J.,  Glasgow;  Master  Garment  Dyer.  See 
PULLAR,  R. 

BELLINGHAM,  BENJAMIN  (1),  Old  Hill;  Chain- 
maker.    See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

r.ELLINGHAM,  BENJAMIN  (2),  Old  Hill;  Chain- 
maker.    See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

BENNITT,  P.  W.,  Old  Hill;  Blue  Brick  Manu- 
facturer.   See  HARRISON,  G.  K. 

BERNARD,  AIME,  Belfast;  Representing  Scutch- 
ing AND  Spinning  Mill  Owner.s.  See  DEMPSTER, 
ROBERT. 


BERRINGTON,  JOSEPH,  Nottingham;  Police  In- 
spector : 

Is  detective  police  inspector,  8261.  Was  employed  in 
inspecting  workshops ;  never  went  alone  ;  enforced  the 
law  pretty  ivell ;  visited  small  workshops  ])rincipally ; 
mode  of  questioning  children  ;  details  of  a  conviction  ; 
number  of  prosecutions,  8262-8277.  Failures  in  prose- 
cutions, 8278.  Want  of  ventilation  in  house,  8279,  8280, 
Difficulty  of  enforcing  Act ;  advantages  of  being  ac- 
comjianied  ;  dislike  of  people  to  interference,  8281-8286. 
Hours  of  work;  different  kinds  of  work;  improvement 
in  compliance  with  tlie  Act,  8287-8289.  Did  not  visit 
resjiectable  establishments;  number  of  workshops;  com- 
plaints as  to  working  over  legal  hours,  8290-8298. 

BIGNOLD,  J.  H.,  Manchester;  Sub-Inspector  of 
Factories : 

Has  been  sub-inspector  over  seven  years  ;  has  charge  of 
Cheshire  and  N.  Wales  district,  9307.    The  scarcity  of 
boys  in  brickfields  generally  complained  of,  9308,  It 
leads  to  general  infringement  in  resnect  to  ages  of  children 
of  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1871  :  not  one  in  ten  brickfields 
strictly  regular,  .9;jU8-i).    Girls  are  not  employed  in 
carrying;    older   females   employed  turning  over  and 
walling  bricks  ;  has  not  met  any  under  16  ;  has  only  met 
two  girls  "  carrying  off,"  9310.'  The  prohibition  against 
employing  girls  under  16  not  comjilained  of  in  Cheshire, 
but  was  a  grievance  jireviously  in  Manchester  district, 
9311.     At  firebrick  works  m  Flintshire  the  raising  of 
boys'  age  complained  of,  9.'S12.    Women  not  employed  in 
Flintshire  fireclay  works,  9313.    There  is  a  temleacy  to 
employ  machinery  in  lirickworks  both  in  manufacturing 
bricks  and  in  jireparing  and  delivering  the  clay,  9.'^14-15. 
In  o\>en  air  fields  clay  still  prepareil  without  a  pug-mill ; 
no  pug-mills  in  his  district;  adoption  of  pug-mills  would 
lead  to  economy  of  boy  labour,  9316-18.    In  the  Buckley 
district   coal   mines   compete  with  brickBelds  for  boy 
laliour ;  has  had  attention  drawn  by  magistrates  to  longer 
children's  hours  in  agriculture  than  in  brickfields,  9320. 
(Children  employed  in  collieries  earlier  than  in  brickfields, 
hut  in  Flintshire  collieries  not  under  12;  children  are 
thus  diverted  into  brickfields,  9322-24.    Rain  an  inter- 
ruption to  brickfield  labour  ;  boys  of  14  may  work  two 
hours  overtime   in   brickfields;     Secretary  of  State's 
permission  not  asked  for,  9325.    Hours  of  labour  some- 
times 5.30  to  8.30 ;    difficulty  of  jirosccuting  without 
detecting  work  after  9,  9326.    Cheshire  brickfields  small. 
Seven  firebrick  works  at  Buckley  imdcr  Factory  Act  with 
sliorter  hours;    law  can  be    enforced    then,  9,'i27-28. 
Tui  ning  and  walling  a  light  and  suitable  labour  for  girls 
of  14;  if  bricks  are  made  by  machinery  turning  and 
walling  not  necessary ;  in  Whales  much  firebrick  made  by 
machinery,  but  generally  moulded  by  hand,  9.'i30-35. 
Saltworks;  experience  of,  only  recent;  has  visited  some 
at  Winsford,  10  of  which,  with  over  50  hands,  come 
under  the  Factory  Act,  .9336-37.    In  common  saltworks 
they  only  work  by  day,  in  big  saltworks  by  shifts,  J>.'336-38. 
Bohhin  shops  employ  half-timers  largely ;  in  Stockport 
they  work  the  factory  hours  very  regularly  ;  they  work 
li'oi'n  6  to  6,  but  not  as  yet  6  to  5.30,  !/;:i39-42.  The 
Penrhyn  (jucirries  not  being  under  the  Factory  Act  work 
irregular  houis  ;  more  strict  in  Llanberris  ;    school  board 
arranged  with  Llanberris  (|uarry  masters  not  to  employ 
children  under  13,9.343;   larger  quarries  more  regular 
than  small,  9344.    Afiricidtural  Children's  Act  not  in 
force  in  district  beyond  short  abstract  l)eing  posted  at 
jiolice  stations,  934.5.    Children  work  long  hours  in  fields, 
!)346.    Women  not  emjiloyed  in  founding  or  casting 
metal.  !^347.    No  demand  among  female  bleach-workers 
for  diminution  of  hours  ;  instance  at  Heaton  Mersey  ; 
■Work  less  severe  and  pleasanter  than  in  cotton  factories, 
<)34^S_5(),  9452-53.    Knows  only  one  instance  of  female 
labour  employed  in  drying  process,  9351.    The  hooking 
jirocess  generally  done  by  hand,  !)352.    It  is  laliorious, 
but  not  constant,  and  not  such  liard  work  as  the  loom; 
there  are  inter\-als  of  rest,  ,9353-55.  No  alteration  of  hours 
necessary  in  bkachworks  for  women,  hut  necessary  for 
lioys  at  hanging  work  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  9356-58, 
:m'4().    Would  advise  jirohibiting  boys  under  12,  9359. 
^'oTions  liot  processes  in  bleaching,  4360-61.  Patent 
stoves  will  probably  become  universal;    children  not 
employed,  9447-49.  '  I'^mployment  of  boys  in  kiers  not 
unhealthy,  Init  sometimes  dangerous,  9450-51.    So  many 
hours  per  day  with  modifications,  a  better  system  than  so 
many  per  week,  9362.    Approves  the  30  minutes  more 
for  incomplete  processes  and  15  hours  for  male  young 
persons  over  16,  93()3-64.    Uniformity  of  meal  hours 
unnecessary,  9365  ;    better   in  lieu   of  the  hour  for 
Ijreakage  to  have  a  definite  number  of  days'  overtime, 
9;)65-66.   An  extra  hour  for  14  days  together  with  report 
to  sub-inspector  might  be  granted,  9367,  9369.    It  could 
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be  removed  if  necessary,  9368  ;  even  then  the  15  hours' 
modification  for  young  persons  would  be  required,  9370. 
System  of  two  five-hour  tui'ns  and  564  hours  a  week 
would  be  beneficial,  but  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Act 
of  1 874.  9371-72.  Difficulty  of  substituting  6.30  a.m.  as 
hour  of  commencing,  9373-75.  Want  of  uniformity  exists 
at  present,  9375-79 ;  the  hands  might  disapprove  of  the 
■  proposal,  9380.  Employers  would  find  it  economical, 
9381;  and  workpeople  advantageous,  9382.  Not  un- 
healthy, 9386.  Might  have  been  left  in  textiles,  9383-84. 
Employers  would  try  it,  9385.  In  roUing-mills  the  age 
of  boys  for  night  work  should  be  15,  9387-91,  9432-45; 
or  14,  9444.  No  half-timers  employed,  9440.  Lost  time 
in  water-mills ;  the  new  Act ;  will  cause  loss,  9392-93. 
The  workpeople  would  like  the  privilege  restored,  9394. 
It  was  abused  in  Irish  fiax-mills,  9395 ;  cotton  and  jute 
trade  not  so  likely  to  do  so,  9396-97.  Loss  of  the  privilege 
would  not  damage  trade,  because  water  mills  are 
few  and  wealthy,  9398-9400.  Flannel  mills  in  N.  Wales 
do  not  employ  young  persons,  9401.  Knows  only  large 
bobbin  mills,  worked  by  steam,  9402-4.  Slate  works 
held  not  factories  by  Cockburn,  L.  J.  C,  9405,  9408, 941 1 . 
Ought  to  be  and  are  probably  workshops,  9406 ;  so  also  an 
agricultural  field,  940/.  Few  paper  staining  works  in 
the  district,  9412.  Proportion  of  females  and  children 
in  bleachworks  ahout  half  of  all  hands,  9413 ;  in  textile 
factories  about  70  per  cent.,  9414;  hence  necessity  of 
caution  in  restricting  their  labour,  9415.  Registrar's 
certificate  should  come  from  an  office  in  the  workshop,  941 6. 
Certificate  of  birth  might  be  added  to,  not  substituted  for, 
the  surgeon's ;  would  cost  2d.,  9417.  No  difficulty  as  to 
illegitimate  children,  9418.  Irish  children  might  present 
a  difficulty;  certificates  might  be  tampered  with,  9419, 
Many  surgeons  will  not  pass  children  without  the 
registrar's  certificate  ;  9419,9429-30.  Mistakes  are  some- 
times made,  9431.  The  forgeries  are  clumsily  done,  9420. 
Have  not  prosecuted  criminally,  9421.  Second  surgical 
examination  not  necessary  for  full  timers,  9422.  In 
workshops  the  children  are  fewer,  but  the  burden  would 
be  more  complained  of,  9424-26.  Livret  approved,  9427- 
28.  Apprehensions  in  district  as  to  result  of  raising 
children's  age  from  10  to  14,  9455.  Children  are  being 
sent  in  to  establish  their  right,  9456.  The  anticipating 
the  age  by  an  educational  standard  would  be  dangerous, 
9457-58.  The  law  as  to  definition  of  occupier  should  be 
amended  ;  the  decision  in  the  Liverpool  case ;  section  41 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1 844  should  be  extended  to  work- 
shops, 9459-63. 
BISHOP,  WILLIAM,  Birmingham,  and  others ;  Opera- 
tive HOLLOW-W^ARE  MAKERS  : 

Represent  the  workpeople  in  Messrs.  Griffiths  and 
Browett's  Works,  5405.  Not  female,  5406.  But  can 
speak  on  their  behalf,  5407.  Unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  present  working  of  the  Factory  Act.  Satisfied  with 
the  hours  prescribed  by  that  Act,  and  work  altogether  50 
hours  a  week.  No  alteration  should  be  made.  In 
favour  of  the  five  hours  spell  of  work,  5408.  Legislation 
would  not  affect  the  aggregate  hours  of  labour,  5410. 
Prefer  the  five  hours  spell.  Children  should  be  em- 
ployed full  time  at  13,  5411.  Will  be  able  to  pass 
educational  tests,  5412.  In  favour  of  it,  5413.  If 
enforced  at  once  two-thirds  of  the  boys  in  Birmingham 
would  have  to  remain  at  home  a  year,  5415,  Two 
years  notice  would  be  fair,  5416.  Men  with  families 
would  deprecate  employment  of  children  younger  than 
13  on  fiiU  time,  5417.  Trust  that  children  may 
not  be  so  employed  earlier  than  13,  5418.  Object  as 
much  to  12  years  as  10,  5420.  Opinion  of  most  of 
the  working  men,  5421.  Four  and  a  half  hours  spell 
of  work  very  inconvenient,  5422.  Speaking  only  for 
the  people  they  represent,  5423.  As  regards  opinions 
given  by  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Hopkins  on  this  subject, 
thinks  employes  should  speak  for  themselves,  5425. 
Workpeople  take  lunch  when  they  like ;  no  fixed  time, 
5426.  Restrictions  on  labour  have  not  so  far  tended  to 
check  the  employment  of  women.  The  women  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  all  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
factory,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  change 
whatever.  Good  Friday  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
holiday,  6427.  Makes  two  breaks  in  a  week,  5428. 
Would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  substituting  another 
day  for  it,  5429. 

BLACKISTON,    MATTHEW    FOLLIOT,  Hanley; 
Clerk  of  Peace  -. 

Clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  in  1868  was  town 
clerk  of  Hanley,  10,683;  was  secretary  to  the  South 
Staffordshire  Potteries  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  12 
years,  10,681.  The  Factory  Act  has  caused  new  manu- 
factories to  be  erected  in  the  place  of  old  workshops. 


BLACKISTON,  M.  ¥.—eont. 

10,684 ;  and  the  employment  of  children,  so  far  as  regards 
the  oven,  is  more  healthy  and  less  objectionable,  10,685- 
687.  The  inspectors  under  the  Workshops  Act  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  detectives  or  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
the  sanitary  inspectors  and  school  board  officers  might 
be  appointed,  10,691-694.  Do  not  think  there  is  any 
risk  of  collision  with  the  owners  of  small  workshops  by 
the  appointment  of  officers  of  a  humbler  class  than 
factory  inspectors,  10,695-697.  The  education  test  com- 
bined with  a  medical  examination  preferable  to  the  hard- 
and-fast  line  of  age,  10,699;  though  there  must  be  an 
age  under  which  a  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work, 
10,700.  As  regards  sanitary  and  educational  matters 
much  of  the  work  might  be  left  to  the  local  authorities, 
10,704  ;  all  questions  of  overtime  to  be  left  to  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  sanitary  arrangements  and  arrangements 
of  children  to  the  local  authorities,  10,706  ;  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  way  of  working  the  two  systems  together  by  the 
Government  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  sanitary  educational  officers,  they  acting  under 
general  instructions,  though  it  would  be  more  expeijsive, 
10,707.  See  no  objection  to  placing  the  sanitary  in- 
spectors of  the  larger  factories  under  the  local  authority, 
10,712. 

BLACKWELL,  T.  F.,  and  others,  London  ;  Represen- 
tatives OF  Fruit  and  Fish  Preservers: 

Personal,  3708.  As  regards  fish  preserving,  do  not  re- 
present London  ;  but  Aberdeen  and  Cork,  3737-38.  Em- 
ploy chiefly  women  ;  no  children,  3709.  Desire  an  increase 
of  modification  under  last  Act ;  two  hours  during  July 
and  August  when  fruit  abundant  not  sufficient,  3710 ; 
would  like  one  or  two  additional  hours  during  those  two 
months,  3710.  Have  at  present  two  hours  a  day;  10 
hours  a  week  for  six  months,  June  to  December,  3711. 
Use  the  whole  96  days,  3712;  but  still  want  an  extension 
of  that  during  July  and  August,  3713 ;  two  hours  a 
day  more,  or  another  10  hours  a  week  would  be  useful; 
indeed  almost  necessary,  3714 ;  this  to  be  restricted  to 
the  two  months,  July  and  August,  3746.  That  makes 
14  hours  per  week  e.xtending  over  16  hours  of  time  ;  but 
would  not  work  those  hours  every  day;  fruit  does  not 
come  always  in  excessive  quantities,  but  when  it  does, 
must  be  preserved  immediately,  3/15  ;  manner  in  which 
loss  arises,  3745  ;  the  same  as  to  fish,  perhaps  more  so, 
since  fish  rapidly  deteriorates ;  salting  and  icing  sj^oil 
both  appearance  and  quality,  3/16 ;  both  done  under 
cover ;  but  do  not  know  if  so  all  over  the  country  as  to 
fruit,  3717-19.  Fish  preserving  all  done  under  cover  ; 
work  proceeded  with  the  moment  boats  come  in  with 
cargoes,  3719.  Trade  could  be  better  carried  on  with 
longer  hours ;  lose  from  not  having  longer  hours  in  July 
and  August,  3720-22.  Example  of  necessity  of  imme- 
diately preserving  fruit  on  arri\'al,  3723 ;  the  women  look 
forward  to  the  extra  time,  and  working  it  more  their 
interest  than  employers,  3723.  Less  than  96  days  would 
not  do,  since  fruit  season  extends  much  beyond  July  and 
August ;  plums  come  in  till  beginning  of  October,  3724.  As 
a  rule,  women  employed  throughout  the  year ;  sometimes 
full  time ;  other  times  three-quarter  or  half  time,  3725- 
28  ;  full  time  is  7  to  7  or  8  to  8,  with  one  and  a  half  meal 
hours,  3726-28  ;  the  attendance  is  punctual,  3727.  Trade 
suffers  through  inability  to  employ  women,  as  formerly, 
during  marmalade  season  ;  women  also  complain,  3728. 
Adopting  the  Textile  Factories  Act  hours,  10  net  for  five 
days,  with  Saturday  half-holiday,  would  lead  to  compari- 
son of  women's  with  men's  labour;  might  still  employ 
women ;  but  a  reduction  of  hours  would  make  male 
labour  more  convenient  and  profitable,  3729.  Would 
deprecate  56|  hours  with  Saturday  half-holiday  as  maxi- 
mum, though  trade  might  surrender  half  an  hour  if 
larger  concession  granted  dm'ing  special  season,  3730 ; 
and  small  makers  should  be  put  under  same  rule  as 
large,  3730-31.  Continuing  of  the  work  depends  on  the 
arrival  of  the  fruit  and  fish,  3732-46;  so  if  allowed  14 
hours  a  day,  hands  would  not  all  be  working  at  same 
time,  3733.  In  the  busy  season  the  work  continuous  in 
fruit  but  not  in  fish ;  latter  arrives  irregularly ;  former  at 
fixed  periods,  3734.  The  later  fish  arrives  at  night  the 
shorter  the  time  for  giving  out  to  be  preserved  and  the 
cooler  the  hour;  if  it  arrives  at  4  p.m.,  the  greater  neces- 
sity of  preserving  it  at  once,  3725.  Fish  is  preserved  at 
the  port  of  arrival,  3726,  The  work  is  done  in  well- 
arranged  buildings,  3739.  Neither  in  fruit  or  fish  trade 
any  objection  to  proper  ventilation  being  a  condition  of 
extension  of  hours,  3741-43  ;  in  fish  preserving,  properly 
constructed  premises  indispensable,  3/43.  Never  work 
more  than  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  3745  ;  give  half  an 
hour  rest,  and  four  and  a  half  hours  the  utmost  limit, 
3746. 
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BLAKEMORE,  HENRY ,  and  another;  West  Bromwich 
Iron  Operatives  : 

Operatives  in  rolling  mills,  fi995.  Case  the  same  as 
witnesses  before  them  (See  Hughes,  G.,  Mr.,  6949), 
and  agi-ee  generally  with  what  they  said,  6996-6998. 
Cannot  get  boys  for  their  work ;  boys  of  12  would  suit 
better  than  boys  of  13  or  14  ;  can  do  the  work  quicker 
and  are  more  active,  6999.  Particularly  at  the  light  wire 
iron  and  nail  rods  and  hoops  ;  no  hard  work,  but  when 
there  are  one  or  two  absent  the  work  stands  still,  other- 
wise they  have  to  do  the  boys'  work  and  their  own,  7000. 
Their  views  agree  with  the  last  witnesses,  7001. 

BLECKLEY,   HENRY,    Manchester;    Iron  Mill 
Owner  : 

Has  iron  rolling  mills,  8816;  has  only  recently  been 
brought  under  the  Factory  Act;  thinks  it  might  be 
modified  with  advantage  to  the  children  ;  has  no  half- 
timers;  does  not  take  children  before  13;  thinks  it  would 
be  better  to  take  them  at  12,  on  their  producing  an  edu- 
cational certificate ;  the  work  they  would  have  to  do ; 
education  of  children ;  would  not  find  the  employment 
of  half-timers  answer,  8817-22.  Danger  of  accidents; 
woidd  o])pose  raising  the  age;  as  to  the  age  at  which 
boys  should  be  employed ;  age  has  been  raised  by 
Parliament ;  half-timers  ;  description  of  work  ;  hours  of 
work ;  number  of  people  employed  ;  proportion  of  boys ; 
day  and  night  work;  the  boy's  work  is  very  light; 
thinks  9  or  10  would  be  too  young  to  begin ;  recommends 
12,  8823-36.  Meal  hours  :  hours  of  work,  8837-40. 
Children  idle  in  Warrington ;  no  school  board  there ; 
education  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Act ;  boys' 
education  after  12 ;  does  not  agree  with  boys  beginning 
work  at  10;  does  not  think  boys  could  he  employed 
on  the  alternate  day  system,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  do  so  ;  it  has  been  looked  on  as  impossible,  8841-49. 
IJays  on  which  the  men  work,  8850-52.  Regularity  of 
hours  ;  furnaces  must  be  kept  heated  ;  must  be  repaired 
frequently ;  puddling,  age  of  children  employed  in  ;  hours 
of  work  in  forges  and  rolling  mills ;  puddling,  8853-63. 

BLENKINSOPP,  George,  J.  L.,  Birmingham  ;  Sub- 
In.spector  of  Factories  : 

HnJf-Timers. — Age  to  commence  work,  4825.  But  not 
in  blast  furnaces.  Should  have  light  work  in  iron  mills, 
4826.  Underhand  puddling  laborious,  4827.  E.xceptional 
to  begin  young,  4829.  Difficult  to  enforce  the  Act  as 
regards  night  work,  4830.  Impossible  to  forbid  employ- 
ment of  boys  at  night,  4831.  Probably  stop  the  works, 
4832.  Brick  ■works,  4833.  Improvement  of  children, 
4834.  Employment  of  children  not  entirely  stopped, 
4845.  Mostly  workshops,  4836.  Inequalities  of  the 
Acts,  4837.  Boys  not  employed  treading  clay,  4838. 
Done  by  mills  mostly,  4839.  Enforcing  the  law  most 
difficult,  4840.  Clay  camefZ  to  the  table,  4841.  Could 
not  easily  be  delivered  by  machinery,  4842.  Might  be 
wheeled  in,  4843.  Carrying  clay  very  laborious  ;  small 
girls  do  it,  4844.  Mode  of  carrying,  4855.  Weight, 
4846-47.  Lifting  bricks  in  fluid  stoves,  4848.  Work 
indoors  mostly,  4849.  All  the  year  round,  4850. 
Custom  differs  a  good  deal,  4851.  Full  age  maintained 
for  childrea,  4852-53.  Fireclay. — one  work  only,  4854. 
Carried  on  in  warmed  rooms,  4855.  Only  a  few  half- 
timers  (boys)  employed,  4856.  Under  same  conditions 
as  brickworks,  any  distinction  would  be  troublesome 
and  annoying,  4857.  No  difference  between  workrooms, 
4858.  Not  many  women  employed,  4859.  Reduction 
of  age  for  women,  4860;  in  firebrick  trade,  4861. 
Any  concession  granted  to  one  trade  only  would  cause 
inequalities  to  be  established,  4862.  No  difference  in 
conditions  of  labour,  4863.  School  attendance,  4864. 
Irregular,  4865. .  Enforcing  Workshops  Act,  little  use ; 
Acts  should  be  assimilated,  4866.  Difficult  to  convict, 
4867.  Evasion  of  the  law  to  a  large  extent  in  brick 
works,  iron  mills,  and  workshops  particularly ,  4868.  Do 
not  absolutely  work  overtime,  but  work  during  the  day, 
and  return  after  an  interval,  to  work  again  at  night, 
4869.  Should  bo  stopped,  4870.  Factory  brickfields 
and  workshop  bri(;kfields  under  the  same  owners,  4872- 
73.  Little  children  employed  at  vevy  early  hours, 
4874.  Concessions  as  to  early  working,  4876.  Agree- 
ment between  factory  and  workshop  brickmakers,  4878. 
Early  hours  and  evasion  of  the  law,  4879.  Stunted 
children,  4880.  Subordinate  assistance,  4881-83. 
School  Board  visitors,  4855.  No  right  of  extrance  to 
factories  or  workshops,  4886.  Difficulty  in  detecting 
evasions,  488".  Obstructions,  4890.  Acts  unpopular, 
4891.  Female  moulders,  48,93.  Better  brickmakers, 
4894.  Pottery  Manufactures  not  unhealthy,  4895.  Not 
many  children  in  lucifer-match  makiiiy,  48.96.  Enamellina 
pots',  Ike, 4S97.  Unhealthy, 4898.  Women  and  children 
not  employed,  4899.   Process,  4900.   China  clay,  jjrocess 
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fatal,  4901.  Varied  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  4902. 
Overtime  for  "  m-apjjers  up,"  and  boys  objected  to, 
4903.  Only  allow  for  casting,  4904.  iiirth  certificate 
as  a  substitute  for  medical  certificate  should  be  obtained 
by  employer,  4905.  Forgery  of  certificates,  4906.  School 
attendance  should  be  included,  4908.  Abolition  of 
modifications,  490.9-10.  Castiny  department,  unfit  for 
women,  4914-15.  Yething  or  earthing  in  brickmakincj, 
unfit  for  women,  4916,  4941.  Machinery  not  much  used 
in  brickmaking,  only  one  instance,  4918.  Carrying  clay 
fettling  bricks,  4920.  Employ  chddren  every  Saturday, 
4922.  Making  up  lost  time,  4924-25.  Half  holiday's, 
4926.  Uniformity  and  simplicity  advocated,  4927 
Casting. — Employment  of  women,  4929.  "Work  heavy, 
dirty,  and  undesirable  for  women,  4930.  Not  absolutely 
indecent,  Imt  it  is  masculine  work,  4933.  Language  bad, 
4934.    Demorahsing  for  women,  4936.    Same  in  In-ick- 

■  making,  4937.  No  supervision  produces  bad  effects, 
4938.  _  Bricks  stacked  by  men,  4940.  Female  labour 
prohibited  in  anneahng  glass,  4942.  Presence  of  boys 
not  always  necessary ;  night  and  day  arrangements, 
4944.  Hours  not  excessive,  but  hard  work,  4945.  No 
concession  should  be  granted  to  fireclay  brickmakers 
alone,  4947.  Age  for  women  should  be  the  same  in  both 
trades,  4.948.  Beerhouses  and  brickfields,  4949.  Modi- 
fications of  working  hours  agreed  to  by  brickmakers 
under  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  (see  also  4978). 
Labour  of  women  disapproved  of  by  masters,  4950-51. 
By  men  also,  4953. 

BLEWS,  W.  H.  MAXWELL,  Birmingham;  Tube 
Manufacturer  : 

Erects  gasworks;  makes  gas  tubes.  Employs  .H, 000 to 
4,000  hands.  Welders  employ  young  men  and  lioys  (to 
help  them  to  draw  tubes  fi'om  the  furnaces)  varying  in 
age  from  14  to  18.  Unable  to  work  continuously  owing 
to  the  intense  heat.  Leave  off  during  the  heat  of  summer 
several  hours  at  a  time.  Work  only  half  days.  Wish  to 
make  it  up,  4396.  Commence  earlier,  before  6  a.m., 
4397-8.  Make  up  time  day  by  day,  4399.  During  the 
five  summer  months,  4400-1.  Stopped  27  days.  Cruel 
treatment  for  the  boys  other  days,  4402.  Injurious 
to  continue  it,  4403.  Hours  of  work,  4404.  Earlier 
hours,  4405.  Act  affecting  season  trades  not  suitable, 
4406.  Age  of  boys  at  work,  4407.  Reduction  of  hours 
in  summer  in  button  making,  4408.  Commence  earlier 
in  Germany,  4409.  Children  employed  in  tube  mji.king, 
4410.  Concession  required  for  children  and  men,  4411. 
Time  when  not  at  work  not  utilized,  4412-14.  Tube 
makers  not  represented  when  Act  of  1867  was  under 
consideration.    Would  not  attempt  to  evade  it. 

BLISS,  EDWARD,  Walsall;  Draper: 

Workshop  and  retail  house,  5201,  Hours  in  retail 
shops  too  long,  5202.  Nearly  20  years  in  the  trade, 
5204.  Employ  about  20  hands  in  the  workshoj),  5205. 
Do  not  manufacture  articles,  only  sell,  5206.  Women 
em])loyed  in  the  retail  shop  after  working  legal  hours 
in  the  workroom,  5208.  Close  at  8.30  on  Monday,  1 1 
on  Saturdays,  5209.  Open  at  7.30,  commence  in  the 
shop  at  9,  5210.  Late  hours  caused  l)y  competition  of 
others,  5211.  Should  be  compelled  to  close  at  9  on 
Saturdays,  5212.  All  business  can  be  done  before  that 
hour,  5213.  Not  only  in  factories,  but  generally,  5214. 
Ordinary  hours  of  opening,  7.30  a.m.,  of  closing,  8,30 
p.m. ;  women  come  at  8.30  and  9.30,  alternate  weeks, 
5215.  Usual  hours,  5216.  Longer  than  in  London, 
5217-  Earlier  hours  of  closing  would  Ije  generally  a])- 
pro\'ed ;  ]iresent  employment  of  boys  and  young  women 
in  small  shops  should  be  prevented,  5219.  In  larger 
shops  the  work  is  continuous,  5220.  Heavy  work  done 
bv  men,  5221.  Chief  fatigue  arises  from  long  hours 
and  standing,  5222.  Allowed  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
for  meals,  5225.  Hours  of  labour  should  be  fixed  from 
8  to  8,  .5226.  The  employment  not  to  extend  over 
more  than  12  hours,  5227  ;  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals,  5227.  Interference  of  legislation  would  not 
permanently  cause  the  substitution  of  male  for  female 
labour,  5229;  female  labour  being  cheaper,  5230.  Earn 
fi'om  25/.  to  30/.  per  annum  with  "  all  found,"  5231. 
Average  wages,  52.32.  Not  risen  of  late  years.  Higher 
wages  in  London,  5233.  No  signs  of  ill-health  from 
overwork.  Constantly  looked  after,  5234.  Early  closing 
could  be  effected  without  much  inconvenience  to  cus- 
tomers. 5235.  Half  holidays  close  at  4  on  Thursdays, 
6236.  Should  be  provided  for  generally  by  Act,  523". 
The  day  to  be  left  to  employers,  5238,  Young  women 
very  much  overworked  in  London,  5239.  Increase  of 
overtime  should  not  be  allowed,  5240 ;  amply  sufficient, 
.5241.  Arrangements  similar  to  these  wt)uld  not  tell  very 
hardly  on  small  shops  ;  would  compel  them  to  keep 
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within  the  limits,  5242.  Large  and  small  shops  should 
close  alike  at  one  hour,  6244.  People  will  shop  at  all 
hours,  5245.  Anyone  would  admit  that  the  hours  were 
too  long,  5246. 

BLOOD,  JOHN  H.,  Leeds  ;  Chainmaker.  See  ABBEY, 
THOMAS  EDWARD,  Milliner. 

BLOOR,  CHARLES,  Hanley;  Secretary  Hollow 
Ware  Pressers  Union  : 

Since  the  Factory  Act  girls  and  women  work  in  the  place 
of  boys,  principally  in  consequence  of  not  being  allowed 
to  work  whole  time,  11,385-386,  11,414-415.  Married 
women  working  with  men  is  conducive  to  immorality, 
11,387-388.  Approve  of  the  labour  of  women  being 
liinited  in  the  number  of  hours,  11 ,3S)4.  Where  managers 
do  the  work  by  contract  they  employ  women,  ll,3.')4-396. 
Do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  hours  should  be 
shortened  further,  because  the  wages  would  be  lessened, 
11,397-400.  Ventilation  of  factories  should  be  of  a 
more  scientific  character,  11,401-404;  the  Government 
officers  should  be  able  to  see  to  it,  11,405.  Suggest  a 
stop  tap  by  which  the  heat  can  be  turned  off,  11,406. 
Workmen  complain  much  of  the  heat,  11,412-413. 
Respirators  are  not  worn  by  some  women,  because  they 
do  not  like  the  appearance  of  them,  11,416-418. 

BLOUNT,  THOMAS,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

BLUNT,  Rev.  HENRY  WH.FRID,  London  ;  Curate, 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  : 

Am  curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborn  and  chaplain  to 
Messrs.  Meeking  &  Co.,  2609.  Work  taken  home  by 
girls  after  proper  hours  of  work  have  expired  done  to 
oblige  ;  if  not  done  in  slack  times  those  refusing  are  the 
first  to  be  discharged,  2610-15.  Exact  age  of  children 
difficult  to  ascertain,  represent  themselves  as  a  rule  older 
than  they  are,  2616-19.  Boys  and  girls  employed  as 
messengers  not  under  restrictions,  2620-21..  Separate 
entrances  to  workshop  where  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  employed,  2622.  Book  and  newspaper  folders  take 
work  home  nominally  for  themselves,  in  reality  to  employ 
their  children  during  the  night,  2623-25.  By  this 
system  of  home  work  the  greater  portion  of  the  Act  is 
evaded,  2626-27.  Hours  worked  by  women  in  shops 
not  so  long  as  those  in  factories,  2628-29.  No  eom- 
]:ilain  s  by  workpeople  in  regard  to  work  taken  home, 
2630t3].  Inspection  of  private  houses  where  piecework 
is  c-rried  on,  2632-33.  Piecework  ruins  health, 
2634  35.  Parents  complain  even  when  the  girls 
receive  extra  pay,  2636  39.  Factory  Act  popular  so 
long  as  it  allows  work  to  be  begun  at  8  or  9  and  not 
necessarily  at  6  or  7,  2640-42.  Only  70  half-timers,  not 
encouraged,  2643-44.  Half-timers  not  allowed  in  the 
schools,  2645-48.  No  half-time  schools  in  London, 
2649-50.  Many  children  of  12  who  make  out  they  are 
13  are  employed,  2651.  London  school  board  fixed  10 
as  the  time  up  to  which  all  children  must  come  to 
school,  2652.  Saturdays  work  ends  at  2,  2653-54. 
Employment  of  children  in  a  secret  manner,  2655-57. 
Children  in  factories  better  off  than  in  their  homes, 
2658.    Overwork  not  to  extend  over  96  days,  2659-60. 

BOASE,  EDWARD,  Dundee;  Hemp  Spinner: 

Partner  of  Small  &  Boase,  hemp  spinners  at  Leven, 
with  power-loom  factory  at  Dundee,  16,948.  Villages 
being  healthier  than  towns,  hours  might  be  longer  in 
former,  16,949.  Artizans  Dwelling  Act  and  English 
Licensing  Act  examples  of  legislating  according  to 
density  of  population,  16,950.  Hands  better  off  in 
villages  than  towns,  having  reference  to  the  atmosphere 
rather  than  the  air ;  local  authorities  should,  by  looking 
to  sanitary  arrangements,  render  lodgings  in  villages 
better  than  in  towns,  16,951-954;  quality  of  atmosphere 
breathed  during  111^  hours  out  of  work  must  affect 
amount  of  exhaustion  produced  by  56^  hours  at  work, 
16,955.  High  rate  of  mortality  in  some  villages  due 
to  neglect  of  local  authority,  16,956 ;  many  villages 
improved  under  the  Lindsay  Act,  16,956.  To  a  certain 
extent  in  country  places  hands  live  far  from  employment, 
but  lodgings  spring  up  on  demand,  16,957  ;  the  incon- 
venience might  be  increased  by  longer  hours,  but  the 
Vale  of  Leven  Works  not  a  case  in  point ;  there  has 
not  been  time  for  the  supply  to  overtake  the  demand, 
16,958.  In  the  country  hands  living  with  their  parents 
preferred,  16,958  :  this  an  argument  against  opponents 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  who  think  women  and  men  should 
be  on  equal  footing  regarding  transfer  of  their  services  ; 
such  women  are  of  little  use  in  the  country,  16,958. 
Villages  would  be  prevented  becoming  large  towns,  be- 
cause the  intending  manufacturer  would  be  liable  to 
shorter  hours;  he  would  go  to  the  next  village,  16,959- 
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960;  with  possibility  of  such  a  result  would  be  inju- 
dicious to  erect  a  great  factory  where  one  already  esta- 
blished, 16,961.  The  question  of  water  communication 
no  doubt  influences  choice  of  employer  between  town 
and  country ;  but  the  longer  hours  in  the  latter  would 
be  an  advantage  to  employer,  who  would  be  better  off, 
16,962-963.  Employs  half-timers,  and  if  the  Act  were 
fairly  carried  out  education  would  be  benefited,  16,964; 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  Education  Act  too  great  an 
onus  is  thrown  upon  employers,  that  they  are  tempted 
to  dispense  with  half-timers,  16,965-966.  By  Education 
Act  employer  responsible  like  parent,  but  cannot  compel 
child's  attendance  at  school,  nor  for  a  parent  to  send 
the  child,  16,967.  Compulsory  power  to  dismiss  a  child 
on  Monday  may  be  under  letter  of  the  Factory  Act,  but 
does  not  promote  education,  16,968.  No  manager  would 
take  children  off  and  on  who  are  sent  back  for  non- 
attendance,  better  dismiss  them  altogether,  16,969.  Post- 
card system  of  reporting  absences  not  practicable,  16,970. 
A  manager  hearing  by  night's  post  ^of  a  child's  absence 
would  never  know  how  many  or  whom  he  is  to  have 
next  morning,  16,971.  Employers  cannot  inflict  penalties 
imtil  the  Monday,  16,972.  Has  urged  school  board 
to  inflict  penalties  upon  the  parents,  16,973.  If  em- 
ployers to  be  responsible  for  children's  attendance,  they 
ought  to  have  power  to  summon  parents,  16,974-975  ; 
this  power  better  than  postal  communication ;  the  em- 
ployer under  Education  Act  is  responsible,  but  cannot 
summon  the  parent,  16,976.  One  summons  would  work 
better  than  any  amount  of  postcards,  16,981.  Employer 
need  not  exercise  the  power  unless  he  chose,  16,982. 
Schoolmaster  no  interest  in  enforcing  attendance  of  half- 
timers,  for  whom  employer  pays  all  the  same,  16,977  ;  has 
complained  of  this  to  school  board,  16,978.  Have  rather 
reduced  number  of  half-timers  ;  after  1st  of  January 
1876  shall  take  on  more,  because  of  raising  of  the 
.fige,  16,983-985. 

BOOTH,  J.,  Manchester;  Cotton  Spinner  : 

His  workpeople  complain  of  scarcity  of  half-timers, 
because  children  allowed  to  work  at  bleaching  and  paper 
works  younger  than  in  cotton  mills,  9582.  Grievances 
would  l)e  partially  removed  if  the  age  were  raised 
equally  in  all  trades,  9583-84.  Age  for  full  timers 
should  be  reduced  to  13,  when  they  should  be  able  to 
pass  4th  Standard;  if  a  boy  at  9  in  passing  a  moderate 
standard  counted  as  10,  it  would  be  beneficial ;  the  Act 
ju'esses  so  on  widows  with  large  families ;  feeling  str.ong 
in  the  district  on  the  inequality  between  trades;  chil- 
dren go  to  other  works  in  anticipation  of  Act  coming 
into  operation  January  1,  1875  ;  has  no  doubt  children 
under  9,  who  otherwise  would  come  to  him,  have  gone 
elsewhere,  9585-99. 

BOOTH,  JOSEPH,  Leeds  ;  Oil  Miller.  See  SMITH, 
HENRY  F.,  Esq. 

BOSTOCK,  THOMAS,  Hanley  ;  Bootmaker,  Staf- 
ford.   See  ELLEY,  THOMAS  BENSON. 

BOSTOCK,  EDWIN,  Hanley,  Bootmaker,  Stafford. 
See  ELLEY,  THOMAS  BENSON. 

BOWLING,  CHARLES,  Birmingham  ;  Sub-Inspector 
of  Factories : 

Employment  o£  women  on  pit  banks  but  few,  4588. 
Employment  of  children  on  canals,  4590-93.  Much 
neglected,  4590.  Not  in  any  parish,  4591.  Should  be 
registered  and  certificated,  4592.  Barge  children  at 
school,  4593.  Hours  of  labour  not  observed  in  work- 
shops, 4594.  Assimilation  of  Acts,  4595.  Inequalities 
of  the  Acts,  very  glai-ing,  4596.  Small  workshojjs,  work 
overtime,  4597.  Irregularity  in  working,  4598-99. 
Wages,  4600.  Few  women  in  bakehouses,  4601.  Regu- 
lation of  hours  of  business,  4602.  Permission  to  work 
overtime,  rarely  given,  rarely  asked  for,  except  in  dress- 
makers, bookbinders,  and  almanack  makers,  4603. 
Season  trades,  4604.  Women  employed  at  the  counter 
after  work  full  time  in  milliners  shops,  4605.  Labour  of 
Errand  boys,  4606-12.  Very  severe,  4606.  Difficult  to 
control  them,  4607.  Employment  in  workshops  and 
factories,  4608.  Certificate  of  birth,  open  to  abuse,  460.9, 
and  personation,  4610.  Improvement  on  present  system, 
4611.  Fallacy  of  surgical  certificate,  4612.  Suj)ervision 
of  Inspectors,  4613.  Difficult  to  svipervise  workshops 
thoroughly,  4613 ;  and  frequently  assimilation  of  Acts 
would  relieve  the  difficulty,  4614.  Workshops  more 
easily  and  better  inspected  it'  allowed  expenses,  4615-17- 
Lower  grade  of  inspectors  undesirable,  4618.  Might  be 
useful,  4619.  Increased  sanitary  powers  granted  to 
inspectors;  workshops  over  casting  shops  j)rohibited, 
4620-21.    Proper  ventilation  a  condition  of  extension  of 
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time,  4622.  Crowding  of  rooms;  printinir  trade,  4s 
hours  spell  objected  to  ;  two  spells  of  five  hours  each 
preferred  everywhere,  4623-24.  Seldom  in  practice, 
work  full  10  hours,  4()25.  Boys  not  of  ten  worked 
alternate  nights  here  in  ironworks,  462/.  Bookbinders 
and  printers  not  so  exccptionably  placed  as  to  require 
all  the  modifications  of  the  Act,  1867,  Nos.  13,  14,  1/, 
allowed  to  them,  462S.  Overtime,  4629.  Night  work  of 
young  persons,  463U-31.  Glass  ivories,  4632.  Age  for 
children  to  work  at  night;  great  demand,  not  practicable 
to  place  further  restrictions  on  age  at  present,  4633. 
Half-timers  employed  in  foundries  on  the  increase, 
4634-35.  Could  employ  alternate  sets  of  children  day 
by  day,  4636.  Retail  shops,  especially  drapers  and 
milliners,  should  be  closed  by  9  p.m.,  4637-38.  Over- 
time in  retail  shops,  4631^.  Early  Closing  Association, 
4640—12.  Hours  of  laljour  in  foundries  and  ironworks, 
4643.  Overtime  for  *'  wra|>pers  up  "  necessary,  4644. 
Factories  and  Works  at  Tumwortli,  4645.  Hours  of 
labour,  4646.  Acts  by  which  controlled,  4647-  Con- 
fusion caused,  4648.  Age  for  employment  in  mines  and 
potteries,  4649-51.  Law  of  education  in  coal  mines, 
causes  confusion,  4()52.  Education  under  the  iVlines 
Acts,  4653.  Competition  for  labour,  4654.  Potteries, 
healthy  and  airy  work,  4655.  Some  done  in  closed 
rooms,  4656.  Great  heat,  but  no  boys  so  employed, 
4657.  No  fireclay  works,  4658.  Proposed  age  for  full 
time  in  factories  and  mines,  4659. 

BOYLE,  JAMES,   Dublin  ;   Secretaky  to  Public 
Health  Committee  : 

Is  a  civil  engineer  and  secretai-y  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  Dublin,  18,828-929.  As  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  many  workshops  in  Dublin,  those  evils  are  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  has  a  report  on  each  and  every  one 
of  the  cases  refeiTed  to  yesterday,  18,930-933.  'I'liere 
are  a  large  number  of  peo])le  occupying  very  unsuitable 
abodes,  and  working  in  them ;  they  are  not  assisted  ]jy 
non-members  of  the  family  ;  they  are  under  the  Work- 
sho]is  Act,  but  it  would  be  very  difficvdt  to  apply  it, 
18,934-937.  The  Public  Health  Committee  have  inter- 
fered most  energetically  by  ])rosecuting  the  landlords  to 
require  the  removal  of  unsuitable  places,  18,938.  Sta- 
tistics, 18,939-941.  The  peo])le  dis])laeed  very  rarely  go 
back  to  their  residences;  the  penalty  is  so  sev'ere  on  the 
landlord  that  he  is  deterred  from  admittintf  them  af,'ain, 
18,942.  The  Artizans'  Dwelhngs  Act  will  not,  he  is 
almost  certain,  be  put  in  force,  on  account  of  many  difli- 
culties,  18,943-945.  Sanitary  defects  in  workrooms  are 
at  once  remedied  by  his  committee  when  pointed  out; 
the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  workshops  ;  work- 
shops Act  of  1867,  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  Public  Health 
Act,  18,947;  inherent  weakness  of  the  Act  (of  1867?)  ;  it 
was  impracticable  to  put  the  law  in  force,  18,948-948a. 
Bakehouses,  no  young  persons  are  employed  in  at  night, 
and  very  few  in  the  daytime  ;  does  not  interfere  as  re- 
gards length  of  hours  of  labour  ;  could  not  say  whether 
they  are  sometimes  employed  overtime;  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act  is  left  to  the  local  authority ;  they  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  hours  are  infringed  ;  high 
temperature  in  bakehouses ;  suggests  that  they  should 
be  included  amongst  workshops ;  number  of  children 
employed,  18,949-957.  Registration  of  births  and  deaths  ; 
ditFerent  diseases  ;  witness  hands  in  a  co])y  of  byelaws 
for  the  inspection  of  tenement  houses  ;  has  also  brought 
Ijooks  of  the  committee,  in  which  the  report  upon  those 
tailors'  workshops  referred  to  yesterday  is  set  forth  in 
detail ;  he  also  reads  aletterfrom  Mr.  Michael  M'Mahon, 
secretary  of  the  Tailors'  Association,  addressed  to  the 
Public  Health  Committee ;  this  letter  is  on  the  subject 
of  the  manner  in  which  infectious  diseases  are  ])ropagated, 
which  is  attributed  to  many  persons  having  their  clothing 
made  by  people  employed  in  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  system,  and  gives  a  list  of  houses  where  sani- 
tary state  IS  very  bad ;  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  an 
order  was  made — "  Refer  to  Mr.  Boyle  for  examination 
"  into  the  matter  of  this  letter,  and  report  as  to  the 
"  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  in  question."  Yvit- 
ness  visited  these  houses  and  made  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  their  sanitary  state  was  good,  18,958-960.  The 
Lord  Mayor  is  not  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, 18,961.  Does  not  consider  the  system  of  giving 
out  work  is  a  bad  one;  on  the  contrary,  rather  beneficial, 
18,964.  Earnings  of  women,  18,965-966.  As  to  the 
'term  "nuisance,"  18,967-969.  Cubic  s])ace ;  cleanli- 
ness, 18,970-973.  His  having  said  that  he  could  not 
interfere  lietween  employers  and  employed  had  reference 
to  the  jirinciple  of  admitting  employment  into  private 
dweUings,  18,974.    His  report  ])roves  he  inquired  into 
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Mr.  M'Mahon's  statements  ;  his  report  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  M'Mahon's  letter  to  the  committee ;  has 
never  refused  to  entertain  information  from  any  quarter  ; 
on  the  contrary,  encourages  it  by  every  possible  means, 
18, .975-977. 

BRADLEY,     JOHN,     Junior,     \Volveuhampton  ; 
Secretary  ok  the  Droitwicii    Salt  Company,' 

Ll.MITED: 

Speak  the  sentiments  of  the  company  and  also  of  the 
workjjeople,  11,773.  Before  the  Factory  Act,  work  was 
commenced  at  5  o'clock  a.m.;  not  commencing  work 
until  6  operates  iirejudicially  to  the  workman  and  the 
manufacturer,  11,774-779.  It  would  suit  the  trade  if 
the  work  were  spread  over  13  hours,  on  the  condition 
that  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  did  not  e.xceed 
nine  a  day,  11,781-782.  It  is  untrue  that  women 
employed  in  the  Droitwicii  saltworks,  work  in  almost  a 
naked  condition  ;  very  few  cases  of  immorality  amongst 
them,  11,783.  Mr.  Corbett  has  given  up  employing 
women,  and  employs  young  boys  from  13  and  upwards, 
and  there  is  far  more  occasion  for  the  Factory  Act  to 
interfere  there,  11,785-786.  Commencing  at  5  o'clock 
would  equalise  the  draws ;  both  workmen  and  work- 
women wish  to  commence  work  earlier,  11,787. 

BREALEY,   Miss,    Birmingham  ;    De  ruT.vTioN  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

BREMXER,  WILLIAM,  Glasgow,     d  others  ;  Repre- 
sent Operative  Calenderers  : 

Heat  in  calendering  rooms  u])  to  120°  where  the  cloth 
is  dried ;  women  employed  to  see  cloth  goes  jirojjerly 
over  the  "  cans,"  16,44,5-449;  calenderers  see  no  advan- 
tage in  Factory  Act  of  1874,  the  benefit  being  only 
half  an  hour  ]ier  week ;  would  like  51  hours ;  but  con- 
tent with  55,  10  hours  jier  day  and  5  on  Saturday,  with 
a  real  half  holiday;  1,100  hands,  male  and  "female, 
in  Glasgow ;  of  the  boys  may  work  full  time  under 
13,  16,450.  Masters  work  overtime  unnecessarily  be- 
yond hours  of  ()  and  6,  sometimes  till  1 1  p.m.  ;  up  to 
10  women  and  boys  often  work  with  men  ;  writes  names 
of  firms  down;  has  been  going  on  for  eight  years  cer- 
tain ;  gives  instance  of  women  working  till  10.30;  in- 
sjiector  baffled  by  boarding  up  door  of  women's  room, 
16,451-463.  Inspector  slrould  have  a  public  oflice  in 
Glasgow  with  sufficient  staff  ;  inspection  loose  under  the 
Act ;  females  dread  to  give  information,  but  tliat  iny 
solution  of  difficulty  ;  in  particular  case  dared  not  in- 
form inspector,  16,464-472.  Fjxamples  of  loose  inspec- 
tion ;  fencing  machinery,  16,473-476.  Method  of  getting 
working  people  witnesses,  16,477-479.  Overwork  un- 
necessary in  calendering  work  ;  process  where  clay  is 
worked  into  the  cloth  decidedly  unhealthy  ;  manufac- 
turers should  have  the  extra  half  hour  for  incomplete 
process  ;  modification  for  breakage  of'  machinery  does 
not  apply  to  calendering,  16,480-484  ;  bleachfield  hands 
oliject  to  overtime  after  6  o'clock  on'account  of  breakage, 
16,485-487.  Illustrations  of  necessity  of  uniform; 
regulation  of  hours,  16,488-490.  Women  and  children 
should  1)6  employed  four  and  a  half;  five  excessive, 
though  not  actually  unhealthy,  16,489-493.  Instance 
of  parents  wishing  to  break  the  law  to  get  full  time  for 
their  children  ;  certain  houses  at  which  children  miliht 
be  employed  under  13;  their  education  to  cease  at  10; 
that  is  speaking  for  self,  16,494-499. 

BREWER,  W.  IIIBBERD,  BiR.MiNGiiAM  ;  Junior  Sub- 
Inspector  OF  Factories  : 

Takes  charge  of  the  nail  and  chain  districts,  6338. 
Inspects  factories  only  if  there  is  some  infringement  of  the 
law'  ().'140.  Number  of  shops  under  his  charge  amount  to 
10,000  with  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  persons  em- 
ployed in  each,  6342.  Hours  of  labour  are  extended  over 
a  very  long  period.  By  the  9  o'clock  restriction  people  are 
falling  into  the  custom  of  working  less  hours.  Cannot 
visit  all  his  districts,  6343.  Every  child  works  over 
6^V  hours,  and  women  over  the  101?  hours,  6344.  Hours 
of  labour  should  be  brought  within  the  factory  limits, 
6.'fJ5.  Could  be  done  without  real  hardship,  6346. 
Women  do  not  leave  their  work  much  to  attend  to  their 
families;  children  much  neglected  and  in  rags  where 
wages  are  highest,  6347.  Wages  are  good  in  the  district, 
6349.  Restrictions  on  the  labour  of  women  would  not 
draw  the  trade  into  larger  workshops,  6350.  No  dis- 
position to  open  larger  shops,  6351.  It  is  the  custom  to 
work  in  small  shops  though  the  men  regret  that  they 
were  not  originally  started  in  factories  ;  expense  of  tools 
would  have  been  saved  ;  help  to  the  masters  and 
beneficial  to  themselves,  6352.  To  enforce  the  law  some 
assistants  should  be  placed  under  his  control,  6353.  Men 
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in  the  position  of  school  board  officers,  6^54.  Could 
look  after  fuU  as  well  as  half  timers,  6355.  Have  school 
boards  in  some  districts,  6356.  Lack  of  accommodation 
in  the  Lye  if  compulsion  were  put  in  force,  6357. 
Workshops  let  out  to  three  or  four  different  people ; 
hours  of  laljour  should  be  enforced,  and  unless  the 
occupier  of  the  shop  be  held  responsible  there  would  be 
no  restriction,  6358.  More  cases  where  members  of 
difPerent  families  were  working  than  there  would  be  of 
single  ones,  6359.  Has  prevented  women  workmg  late 
at  their  homes,  6360.  In  some  cases,  prnicipally  m 
chain  shops,  some  shght  relief  might  be  given  to  the 
immediate  occupier;  journeymen  are  very  troublesome. 
The  former  often  does  not  attempt  to  evade  the  law ;  but 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  his  business  he  has  to  go  out ; 
and  then  the  journeymen  gets  a  child  in.  If  they  were 
punished  they  would  be  less  likely  to  evade  the  law,  6361. 
Where  a  child  is  casually  in  the  workshop  the  inspector 
would  use  his  discretion  as  to  prosecuting,  6362.  Regular 
attendance  at  school  will  not  prevent  overwork  of  children 
unless  the  hours  of  labour  are  restricted  within  the 
factory  hours,  6364.  And  a  child  is  prevented  froin  work- 
ing both  morning  and  night  on  the  same  day,  6366.  The 
presence  of  children  in  the  shop  is  not  always  a  proof  of 
work ;  go  a  good  deal  on  information,  6367.  Boys 
tutored  to  give  false  evidence,  6368.  Presence  of  a 
child  of  working  age,  after  working  hours,  in  a  work- 
shop, ought  to  be  prima  facie  proof  of  breaking  the  law, 
636.9.  Customary  for  men  to  play  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week  while  the  women  and  children  work,  6370, 
6371.  Slack  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  \yeek  crowds 
the  work  towards  the  end,  6372.  Fines  inilicted  on  the 
fathers  virtually  become  a  tax  on  the  family  rather  than 
the  man,  unless  they  are  very  heavy,  6373.  A  mini- 
mum fine  should  be  fixed.  In  one  district  a  magistrate 
was  so  opposed  to  the  law,  that  it  was  no  use  summon- 
ing people,  6374.  An  objection  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  way  in  which  fines  are  imposed,  6375.  Minimum 
should  be  2s.  6d,  6376.  Parents  are  summoned,  not 
the  occupier,  as  a  rule,  6377.  Punishment  in  taking  a 
man  from  his  work  depends  on  its  being  market  day  or 
not,  6378.  With  uniform  hours  of  labour,  the  factory 
rules  and  notices  are  not  wanted  in  workshops,  637-^ 
But  a  book  containing  the  age  of  a  child,  parents'  name 
and  residence,  with  employeij's  name  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rules,  6380.  Contain  also  a  certificate  of 
his  birth,  638 1 .  Forgery  would  be  easily  detected,  6382. 
Not  much  chance  of  it,  6383.  Teachers  complain  of 
the  trouble  of  filling  up  school  certificates  in  the  case  of 
half  timers,  6384.  Labour  of  doing  it  will  become  more 
heavy  as  the  number  increases,  6385.  Very  simple  form 
now  in  use  which  lasts  26  weeks ;  hours  of  absence  shoidd 
be  noted  on  it ;  some  teachers  furnish  these  forms  very 
regularly;  names  of  absentees  are  compared  with  the 
lists,  6386,  6387.  A.  represents  absent,  6388.  Does 
not  impose  unnecessary  labour  on  the  teacher,  6389. 
Children's  labour  in  chain  making  should  be  limited  to 
making  only  small  sizes,  i-inch  or  number  1,  6392,  6393. 
And  the  same  for  women,  6394.  Manufacture  of  heavy 
spike  nails  prevalent,  and  large  work  is  carried  on  by 
women  in  the  Lye  district,  where  women  make  railway 
spikes,  6395.  Involves  great  exertion  and  are  far  too 
heavy ;  boy  referred  to  yesterday  will  be  stunted  in  his 
growth ;  has  been  found  concealed  under  the  bellows 
when  he  ought  to  be  at  school,  6396 ;  works  in  his  shirt 
on  account  of  the  excessive  exertion,  6397.  The  use  of 
the"Ohver"  is  most  injurious  to  any  woman.  It  is 
the  jar  which  shakes  the  lower  parts  of  the  body ;  seen 
a  woman  within  a  week  of  her  confinement  making  nails, 

6398.  Blowing  two  pairs  of  bellows  is  not  frequent,  but 
is  on  the  increase  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  children ;  it 
is  supposed  they  go  to  the  pits;  the  wheel  saves  labour, 
but  is  too  heavy  for  a  girl  to  turn  for  any  length  of  time ; 
if  adopted  in  large  chain  shops  would  save  a  great  deal, 

6399.  No  half  timers  should  be  allowed  to  blow  a  dou- 
ble pair  of  bellows  or  turn  a  wheel,  6401 .  Evasion  of 
the  Truck  Act  to  a  great  extent  at  Rowley  and  Hales 
Owen,  6402  ;  in  provision  shops  and  public  houses, 
6403  ;  the  masters  having  an  interest  in  them,  6404. 
They  refuse  work  to  men  who  do  not  spend  money  in 
these  shops,  6405.  The  masters  have  the  men  under 
their  fingers  to  a  certain  extent,  6406.  Increase  of  25 
per  cent,  charged  to  workmen  by  the  masters  on  gleeds, 
6407.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  anything  reHable  unless 
you  can  induce  a  man  to  turn  round  and  prosecute;  a 
man  that  made  large  spikes  was  convicted  not  long  ago  of 
truck  on  the  information  of  one  of  his  workmen,  6408. 

Price  of  gleeds  deducted  from  men's  wages  6409. 
With  low  wages  a  considerable  increase  of  work  is 
involved,  because  the  men  have  to  buy  gleeds  whether 
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trade  is  brisk  or  not,  64 1 1 .  They  are  taken  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities,  but  at  the  same  price,  6412,  6413. 
The  hours  and  restrictions  of  labour  were  scarcely  at  all 
observed.  Used  to  work  at  all  hours.  Only  had  200 
children  attending  school.  Now  the  number  has 
greatly  increased,  6415.  Great  improvement  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  and  a  good  moral  tone  in  it,  6416. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
employed  to  comply  with  the  Act,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
workpeople  themselves  that  so  many  children  are  now  at 
school,  and  to  the  teacher,  6417.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  to  give  any  information  when  the  Act.is  evaded, 
that  is,  the  best  of  them,  6418.  Truck  system  very  rife 
in  Rowley,  6419.  Fines  should  be  heavy  in  all  cases  of 
prosecutions,  6420.  Sent  to  prison  in  default,  but  fines 
are  always  paid,  6421.  Lime  washing  should  be  carried 
out  if  possible,  6422.  It  might  be  a  hardship  to  do  it 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Sanitary  state  of  the  work- 
shops often  very  bad.  Powers  of  inspectors  might  be 
extended  with  advantage,  6423.  No  practical  difficulty 
in  doing  it  once  a  year.  But  as  larger  manufacturers 
grumble  small  workshops  would  grumble  too,  6424.  Not 
be  expensive,  and  the  owner  could  do  it,  6425.  Parents 
compelling  a,  boy  to  work,  6426,  6427,  out  of  legal  hours 
6428.  Great  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence,  6429. 
Canals  just  outside  the  district,  6430.  Not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspectors,  but  advantageous  that 
they  should  be,  6431.  Women  and  children  employed  in 
the  majority  of  shops,  6434.  The  shops  are  more  or  less 
attached  to  residences,  or  semi-attached,  6435.  As  a 
rule  the  tenant  of  the  cottage  or  house  is  the  occupier  of 
the  shop,  and  his  wife  or  some  one  belonging  to  him 
works  in  it.  The  other  stalls  are  what  they  call  set,  6436. 
The  proportion  of  stalls  set  to  those  worked  by  the  family 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Varies  in  different  districts,  6437. 
By  restricting  the  hom's  of  labour  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  age  for  children,  to  a  certain  extent  they 
will  drop  the  nail  and  chain  trade,  and  take  to  some- 
thing else,  6438.  It  is  unfeminine  work  altogether,  6440. 
Not  so  healthy  as  other  employments,  6441.  They  live 
bei,;3r  than  the  agricultural  population,  6442.  It  has 
stunted  the  growth  where  children  have  been  put  to  it 
too  young  in  some  cases.  In  horse  nail  making  the 
work  is  very  heavy.  No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  learn 
to  make  them,  6443.  Lady  visitors  would  be  able  to 
state  whether  the  children  and  women  employed  in  this 
work  are  physically  inferior  to  others  in  the  same  class  of 
life,  6444.  Large  nail  making  is  detrimental,  6445. 
Been  in  practice  four  or  five  years  or  more.  One  man 
specially  employs  nothing  else  but  women  from  12  up 
to  22  or  23  cutting  iron,  which  is  very  hard  work,  6446. 
Cannot  get  any  information  as  to  health,  6447.  Women 
do  not  like  interference  or  law  of  any  sort.  Most  of 
them  are  desirous  of  having  less  hours,  6448.  Would 
not  like  to  be  stopped  altogether,  6449.  Women  are 
the  bread  getters  of  the  family,  6450.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  husbands  are  drunkards  or  gamblers , 
6451  ;  half  of  them  are,  6453.  Men  keep  their  own 
earnings  and  expect  the  women  to  support  the  family. 
Sometimes  men  even  take  their  wives'  earnings  also,  6454, 
6452.  With  the  exception  of  Cradley  Heath,  and  part 
of  Bromsgrove  the  men  will  not  support  their  families. 
In  the  latter  place  women  drink  as  well  as  the  men,  6456. 
Restrictions  as  to  the  hours  of  women's  labour  would 
most  hkely  compel  a  man  to  work  more,  6457. 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Amos'  husband  is  concerned,  nothing 
would  alter  him.  An  exceptional  case.  The  men  gene- 
rally bring  home  6s.  or  8s.,  but  not  enough  to  support 
the  family,  6458.  Hours  should  be  restricted,  with  the 
alternative  of  working  from  7  to  7,  or  8  to  8.  Few  begin 
till  8  or  9,  6459.  In  the  chain  trade  some  begin  at  5, 
6460.  In  the  small  nail  shops  people  are  paid  by  the 
quantity  of  iron  made  up,  6462.  If  the  hours  were 
limited  quite  as  much  work  would  be  done,  6463.  Would 
have  to  work  more  consecutively,  6464,  6465.  Women 
could  attend  to  their  household  duties  in  the  evening, 
and  the  men  would  like  it,  6466.  Not  always  the  wives 
who  wish  to  work  late,  6467.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
where  others  work  they  must  go  on,  not  from  love  of 
work,  but  from  fear  of  being  supplanted,  6468.  By 
working  consecutively,  could  work  up  the  same  quantity 
of  iron,  6469.  At  present  they  prefer  gossiping  or 
"  canking,"  6470.  No  harm  in  it,  but  it  is  better  to  do 
your  work  right  off  and  have  the  evening  free,  6471.  No 
difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  stopping  the  work  at  9,  6472. 
Cannot  be  everywhere,  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty, 
6473.  Leave  for  meals  without  letting  out  their  fires; 
only  require  blowing  up,  6474. 

Employment  of  children  in  nursery  gardens  not  suit- 
able, 6475.    Do  the  work  of  men,  6476.    Do  not  attend 
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school,  nor  are  the  agriculture  hours  carried  out ;  they 
entice  half-timers,  and  employ  them  instead  of  men 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  ()477-  Should  be 
brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  6478 ;  with  separate 
legislation  for  the  nail  and  chain  trade,  (!479.  Children 
to  receive  license  from  the  inspector  before  working, 
G4S().  Should,  in  fact,  be  registered,  and  all  particulars 
entered  in  a  book,  6481.  To  be  applied  to  every  shop  or 
trade,  6482.  Remedies  to  abolish  truck,  6483-84.  Ex- 
tension of  power,  6485.  Employment  of  women  in  nail 
trade  on  the  increase,  6486.  Illegitimate  children  trace- 
able to  girls  employed  in  brickfields  as  compared  with 
other  trades,  6487.  More  numerous  in  brick  trade,  6488. 
Rivet  making,  bigger  sorts,  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  men 
and  boys  jumping  on  a  treadle  ;  women  assist  their 
husbands  at  this,  and  it  vmisi  be  very  injurious ;  it  is 
very  hard  work,  6489.  Girls  ought  not  to  do  it ;  have 
never  seen  them  do  it,  but  the  women  do,  6490.  Opposed 
to  the  system  of  surgeon's  certificate  ;  frequently  wrong, 
6491.  Superintendent  registrar  should  attend  at  the 
licensing,  and  give  certificate  of  birth  ;  opposed  to  cer- 
tificates getting  abroad,  as  where  not  returned  they  are 
frequently  lost,  6492.  Substitute  the  examination  of 
some  officer  duly  qualified  for  that  of  the  surgeon, 
6493-94. 

BROCKLEHURST,  J.  W.,  London,  and  others;  Depu- 
tation FROM  Ch.\MBER  of  COMMERCE  OF  MACCLES- 
FIELD : 

The  opinion  expressed  at  a  pidilic  meeting  at  Maccles- 
field was  that  if  the  Commission  woidd  visit  Maccles- 
field and  inspect  the  factories  and  workshops,  they  would 
be  induced  to  recommend  a  concession  to  children  em- 
ployed in  silk  of  a  year  or  so  younger  than  children  em- 
ployed in  other  textile  fabrics,  20,351.  There-solution 
in  favour  of  the  Commission  visiting  Macclesfield  was 
voted  by  two  thirds  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
though  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  age  was  not 
put  to  the  vote,  a  similar  number  were  in  favour  of  it, 
20,374-379,  20,404-415.  There  is  very  little  silk-throw- 
ing in  Manchester,  and  it  would  not  represent  the  trade 
generally,  20,356.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the 
workpeople  generally,  notv/ithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  leader  of  the  Weaver's  Union,  consider  that  children 
employed  in  silk-throwing  should  be  allowed  to  work 
full  at'  12,  as  heretofore,  20,357-360,  20,362,  20,374-382. 
Would  not  object  to  a  standard  for  children  at  12,  if 
not  too  high,  20,361 ;  the  4th  Standard  would  be  too 
high  at  present,  it  might  in  Rve  years,  perhaps,  be  raised 
to  that,  20,383 ;  although  the  compulsory  byelaws  ha.ve 
been  enforced  in  Macclesfield  between  four  and  five  years, 
20,384-399.  Tliere  is  less  stress  upon  the  children  than 
formerly,  20,363.  Increasing  competition  with  Italy  in 
silk-throwing,  20,363.  Foreign  competition  has  not  as 
yet  diminished  emploj^raent  in  .Macclesfield,  but  we  fear 
even  if  the  new  law  were  postponed  for  a  time,  that  the 
eifect  of  it  would  be  to  eventually  drive  the  trade  out  of 
the  country,  20,422-426.  The  earnings  of  families  will 
be  much  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  20,364- 
368.  When  the  Act  comes  into  operation  in  January 
1877,  we  shall  be  unable  to  replace  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  10  now  in  the  mills,  3').;-;{:;8;  and  there 
will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  childi'tii  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  14,  20,368-368a.  There  are  no  work- 
shops in  Macclesfield  where  silk-throwing  is  carried  on, 
l)ut  there  are  workshops  in  v/hich  weavers  are  employed, 
20,370-371.  The  Act  will  make  a  difference  in  wages  to 
the  working  classes  of  12,O00Z.  in  one  year  for  the  town 
of  Macclesfield,  20,372.  The  mothers  who  now  are  not 
working  to  any  great  e.xtent  will  go  into  the  mills  in  the 
place  of  the  children,  20,372-3/3.  Relatively  the  pro- 
gress made  by  half-timers  is  greater  than  that  made  by 
full  timers,  owing  to  their  attendance  being  more  regular 
in  co?isequence  of  the  surveill-ince  both  of  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  school  inspector,  20,3!)9-401.  The 
school  board  requires  attendance  at  school  in  the  case  of 
silk  factories,  either  up  to  the  uge  of  13,  or  until  they 
pass  the  4th  Standard.  20,401-402.  There  is  no  other 
industry  at  Macclesfield  in  which  children  are  extensively 
employed,  20,403. 

BRODRICK,  ROBERT,  London  ;  Deputation,  Mac- 
clesfield Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  BROC- 
KLEHURST, J.  W. 

BROOK,  HENRY.  Leeds  ;  Member  of  Huddersfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  ARMITAGE,  ED- 
WARD. 

BROWN,  J.  C,  Dundee;  Deputation,  Early  Closing 
Association.    See  hF.E.  DAVID. 


B  ROWN,  WILLIAM,  Edinburgh  ;  Millwright  See 
KERR,  JOHN. 

BROWN,  Birmingham  ;  Drapkr.    ,See  HOWE,  H.  W. 

BROWN,  JAMES,  Glasgow;  South  of  Scotland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Is  member  of  the  firm  J.  H.  Brr)wn  and  Co.,  Selkirk, 
and  representative  of  the  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Galashiels,  15,390-391,  15,-ill.  Read'e 
jnemorandum  of  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, directing  attention  of  the  Commission  to  defects 
m  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  15.392.  Represents  his  con- 
stituents, 15,3.')3.  Employers  having  already  shortened 
hours  by  three  hours  before  the  Act  of  1874,  there  was 
no  movement  to  have  them  further  reduced,  15,394. 
VVere  then  working  10  hours  a  day  and  seven  on  Saturday, 
15,395  ;  hours  thus  virtually  shortened  by  one  hour; 
neither  employers  nor  employed  wanted  the  horn'  under 
tne  Act,  1,5,396.  In  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1874 
there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  on  piece  but  not  on  time 
workers,  15,397.  In  the  tweed  factories  half  are  piece 
v/orkers,  half  time  workers,  15,398.  Water  and  steam 
power;  in  Galashiels  most  mills  use  steam  in  aid  of 
water;  no  mills  with  water  power  only;  should  be 
allowed  to  make  up  lost  time  not  so  much  from  want  of 
M'ater  but  because  if  steam  engme  breaks  down  water 
cannot  be  used  separately,  15,39.9-401.  In  the  memo- 
rial reconsideration  of  the  abolition  of  v/orking  overtime 
is  craved,  but  to  change  might  conflict  with  actual  law, 
water  power  being  a  valuable  auxiliary,  15,402-403. 
Age  of  children  ;  the  half-time  system  not  a  success  in 
the  tweed  trade,  and  disliked  by  both  employers  and 
employed ;  difficulties  in  regard  ro  educating  half-time 
children  ;  is  a  member  of  the  school  board,  15,404.  The 
lialf-time  or  alternate  days  system  tried  in  Galashiels, 
but  difficult  without  threats  of  non-employment  to  get 
children  to  attend  school,  15,405-406.  Possession  by 
child  of  certificate  no  proof  of  attendance,  though  certifi- 
cate bears  child  has  attended  10  hours  a  week,  15,407- 
408.  The  reason  why  half-time  system  more  successful 
in  England  than  Scotland  lies  in  greater  population  of 
former ;  where  population  is  small  the  system  is  both 
difficult  and  expensive,  15,409.  Not  many  factory  ciiil- 
dren  in  Galashiels;  aljout  5per  cent.ofpoj)ulation  employed 
in  t'le  tweed  trade,  15,410.  The  raising  of  the  age  from'  13 
to  14  disapproved  of  l)y  his  constituents,  15,412 ;  majority 
of  children  should  pass  the  examination  at  1.3,  15,413; 
examination  for  this  purjwse  ajijjroved,  15,421.  As  to 
children  between  13  and  14,  15,414-418.  Question 
raised  at  Galashiels  whether  school  board  could  compel 
the  full-time  attendance  of  children  under  13  decided  in 
the  negative  ;  will  probably  be  raised  again,  15,41.9- 
420 ;  instance  where  non-employment  of  children  before 
14  would  be  productive  of  hardship,  15,421. 

BROWN,  GEORGE,  Dublin,  mid  others;  Tobacco 
PiPK  Manufacturers: 

Is  a  tobacco  pipe  manufacturer ;  his  works  are  small ; 
employs  10  hands,  2  men,  4  boys,  pnd  4  women  ;  difficulty 
of  getting  hands  to  work  in  the  mornings  in  summer 
and  winter,  18,515-526.  The  loss  falls  on  themselves  ; 
legal  hours,  wishes  them  altered,  18,527-530.  Mr. 
M'Dowell  differs  a  little  from  his  employers  ;  thinks  it  is 
their  fault,  and  not  the  employes,  that  the  attendance 
in  the  morning  is  late.  There  is  no  faeihty  for  the 
trade  in  Dublin  compared  with  English  and  Scotch 
works  ;  long  hours ;  it  would  be  futile  to  send  an  in- 
spector to  visit  the  works  ;  the  whole  men  in  the  trade 
in  Dublin  number  only  about  24  men,  divided  amongst 
six  or  seven  shops,  18,531-635.  Horn's  of  work,  18,536- 
542.  Children's  work;  age  of  ;  children,  18, .543-545. 
Heat  of  rooms;  light  of  ditto;  ventilation,  18,546-549. 
Women  working  full  hours;  hours  of  work,  18,550-555, 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM,  Edinburgh  ;  Fish  Cureu,  and 
another  : 

Is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Browne  and  Glover, 
fish  curers,  19,603 ;  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  jjartner  in  the, 
firm  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  19,604 ;  hours  of 
work  at  Leith,  6  to  6,  with  two  hours  for  meals;  at  some 
seasons  they  work  extra  time;  the  amount  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  herrings  they  have  to  cure ;  during  the 
fishing  they  work  tiU  the  fish  are  all  cured  ;  have  never 
applied  for  leave  to  work  overtime;  have  done  it;  work- 
ing overtime  in  Leith  is  very  rare,  1.9,605-615.  Is  always 
within  e.xtension  of  time  allowed,  19,617.  The  law,  as  at 
present,  does  not  '■nffice  for  his  requirements  ;  if  not  in- 
terfered with  in  gutting  and  salting,  it  does  suffice :  they 
jiay  extra  for  extra  work  so  naturally  ;  do  not  work  over- 
time when  they  can  help  it,  19,618-622.  Is  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  regards  Leith,  not  regarding  the  curing  of 
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herrings  on  the  stations,  where  time  cannot  be  regulated, 
19  6'^;^-624  Tins  fish  occasionally ;  has  employed  wo- 
men and  children  in  that  process;  it  is  not  conducted 
m  hot  rooms  ;  does  not  do  much  of  it ;  heat  in  rooms  ; 
leno-th  of  hours ;  would  have  no  objection  to  having  his 
rooms  inspected  when  working  longer  than  factory  hours, 
19,625-631. 

BROWNE,     Dr.    SAMUEL,    Belfast;  Sanitary 
OrncER  : 

Is  a  retired  staff  surgeon,  R.N.,  and  consulting  sanitary 
ofTicer  of  the  borough  of  Belfast.  18,213.  Knows  nothing 
of  youno-  people  employed  in  bakehouses ;  has  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  ins])ecting  them  ;  since  the  Public  Health 
Act  came  into  operation  they  have  not  been  looked 
after  by  officers  of  local  authority.  Is  not  aware  of  the 
reason,  18,214-217.  The  local  authority  does  not  ex- 
ercise control  over  the  sanitary  state  of  the  workshops  ; 
they  have  not  been  regularly  inspected  ;  if  there  were  any 
complaints  or  suspicion  the  local  inspector  would  be  sent ; 
also  if  it  were  reported  to  be  unhealthy. steps  would  be  at 
once  taken  ;  that  does  not  happen  often  ;  his  duties  are 
only  to  advise  ;  it  seems  strange  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  bakehouses  should  not  be  looked  after  by 
somebody;  duties  of  sanitary  officers,  18,218-225. 

BROWNLIE,  W.,  Glasgow;  Manager  of  Glenfield 
Starch  Works,  Wotherspoon  &  Co.,  Paisley  : 

Has  always  worked  57  hours;  employs  120  hands, 
of  which  40  are  children,  14,880-893.  Difficulty  in 
keeping  half-time  children;  ages  of  children  from  10 
to  13;  reasons  of  difficulty;  being  under  alternate  sys- 
tems, two  sets  are  employed,  14,894-904.  Easy  nature 
(if  work ;  children  need  not  be  able  to  read,  14,905-90(1. 
Half-timer  children  employed  in  Paisley  in  the  thread 
factories;  the  number  considerable ;  nature  of  schools  ; 
Ignorance  of  children,  14,907-915. 
BROWNLOVn^,  WILLIAM,  Manchester,  and  others; 
Operative  Bleachers  and  Dyers,  Bolton: 

Are  operative   bleachers  and  dyers  at  Bolton,  are 
members  of  a  union,  and  are  a  deputation  representing 
Bleachers'  and  Dyers'  Association  ;  they  represent_  their 
opinions,  and  also  those  of  the  women  and  children 
employed.    The  union  includes  1,560  or  1,600  persons, 
8398-8402.    The  numbers  of  women  and  young  persons 
are  about  equal  to  the  number  of  male  adults.  There 
are  very  few  children  below  1.3,  or  hali-timers,  employed, 
8404-5.      No  work  is  done  in  the  open  air.  The 
temperature  is  very  high  ;  in  the  hottest  rooms  120°  ;  the 
lads  are  employed    in  this   department,  but  not  the 
women;  but  iii  some  rooms  in  which  the  women  do 
work  it  is  often  very  hot,  and  great  inconvenience  is  felt 
from  the  dense  steam,  8406-12.    As  to  the  business, 
8413-15.     The  modifications  of  the  Act  of  1870  are 
not  taken  advantage  of,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
advantage  taken  in  any  shape.    Turkey  and  red  dye- 
works  ;  printworks  :  dyeing  ;  hours  of  work  ;  working 
overtime  not  required,  8416-22.     Vieiv  of  the  trade 
as  to  shortening  hours  according  to  the  Act  of  1874  ; 
physical  labour  required  from  women  ;  "  hooking  "  ;  busi- 
ness details  ;  ventilation  very  bad;  ceilings  very  low;  hours 
should  be  diminished,  8423-24.     The  regular  system 
is  piecework ;   workpeople  would    bear  reduction  of 
wages  for  sake  of   health,  8425-27.     This  is  really 
the  feeling  of  the  workpeople ;  there  have  been  meetings 
to  discuss  the  point ;   there  was  practical  unanimity ; 
details  of  the  trade ;  exertion  and  quickness  are  required  ; 
drying  in  lace   factories  ;  hours   of   work,  8428-34. 
"Hooking";  hardship  undergone  by  lads  in  wet  croft; 
business  details,  8434-37.    Are  in  favour  of  the  clause  in 
the  present  Factory  Act  of  1874,  8738.    Ages  of  boys 
with  reference  to  standard  of  education,  8439.  The  labour 
of  men  is  not  altogether  regulated  by  that  of  women  and 
boys ;  the  hours  they  work,  8440.     There  have  been 
no"  great  differences  with  employers,  8441.      Hooking  "; 
done  generally  by  girls;  all  take  the  same  quantity  and 
cannot  stop  when  tired,  or  have  to  make  up  time  at 
night,  8442—44.   When  work  is  brisk  women  are  kept  at 
full  stretch;  each  woman  has  to  do  as  much  as  she  can  ; 
often  more  than  she  wishes;  bleaching  business ;  details 
of;  piecework;   business  arrangements  as  to  working, 
8444-59.    Heat  in  rooms  in  which  women  work  ;  ofi'en- 
sive  smells;  effect  on  health,  8460-63.     There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  they  were  deputed  to 
represent  their  views  ;  there  were  no  women  present ;  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  association  ;  bad  effects  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  of  bleachworks,  8464-71.  Other 
places  equally  bad,  8472.    Wages  of  women  very  consi- 
derable; would  be  reduced  by  diminishing  hours  of  work, 
8473-/5.     Diiferences  of  employment  create  disparity. 
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8476-81.  Bleaching  in  Scotland;  unlike  ditto  in  Eng- 
land; clothing  of  women;  patent  stove,  8482-91.  As 
to  an  accident  to  a  boy,  8492-93.  Protection  from 
accidents,  8494.  Ages  of  girls  in  hooking  rooms  ;  details 
of  business,  84f)5-8502.  Meetings  held  at  works; 
differences  of  o]jinions  as  to  desirability  of  change, 
8503-6.  "  Singeing,"  8507-8.  Comparative  imhealthi- 
ness  of  various  works,  8509-12.  Employment  of  women 
necessary;  risks  of  accident,  8513-18.  Business  ar- 
rangements, 8519.  Loss  of  wages  by  shortening  hours  ; 
would  fall  equally  on  women  and  men,  8520-23.  Re- 
presents women  quite  as  much  as  men ;  there  has  not 
been  a  large  meeting  of  women;  considers  he  represents 
3,000  to  4,000  people ;  meetings  previous  to  his  giving 
evidence,  8525-32.  Proportion  of  women  to  men,  8533 
-34.  Details  of  business;  price  work  ought  to  fetch; 
ignorance  of  workpeople ;  wages  ;  fixed  by  masters ; 
interference  of  union  ;  numbers  of  workpeople  connected 
with  union  ;  union  and  wages  ;  character  of  union  ; 
strikes,  8534-46.  Bleachworks:  shortening  of  hours; 
action  of  women  ;  memorial  signed  by,  8547-60, 

Re-examined;  London. 
Present  petitions  with  1,576  signatures  of  females  and 
young  persons  under  18  employed  in  bleach  and  dye 
works  asking  to  be  placed  under  Factory  Act  of  1874,  the 
signatures  representing  Stockport,  the  Bury  district, 
Ramsbottom,Chorley,  and  the  whole  surrounding  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  19,870-8/1,  1.9,943.  Table 
]iut  in  showing  the  number  of  signatures  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Bolton  works,  19,873.  Three 
men  employed  respectively  by  Cross  &  Co.,  and  Thomas 
Hardcastle  &  Sons,  and  John  Smith  &  Co.,  and  who  took 
the  petition  round  for  signature,  have  been  dismissed, 
19,874-878  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  examples  the  petitions 
have  been  numerously  signed,  19,889  ;  in  those  works 
where  petitions  were  obtained  they  were  signed  by  nine 
tenths  of  the  women  and  young  persons  employed  there, 
19,947;  and  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
wages,  though  not  so  explained  to  every  person  signing, 
19,961-962.  In  some  works  the  petitions  were  not  signed 
from  fear  of  the  employers,  19,946,  19,986-987.  Whilst 
the  two  women  from  Mr.  Sykes'  were  giving  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  the  females  and  young  persons 
at  those  works  were  signing  the  petition,  except  those 
in  the  dressing  department,  who  declined  to  sign,  as 
they  thought  it  would  lessen  their  wages,  1.9,990.  The 
Ijetitions  also  contain  signatures  of  persons  employed 
by  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Firwood  and  Bradshaw,  1!^,991- 
.993.  Where  the  new  patent  high  pressure  piers  are  in 
use,  young  jiersons  are  unable  to  continue  at  work  more 
than  eight  minutes,  and  they  are  sometimes  so  exhausted 
that  restoratives  which  are  always  at  hand  have  to  be 
used,  19,890-892,  19,896  ;  and  these  are  coming  into 
frequent  use,  19,893.  Only  a  small  numljer  of  boys  are 
required  for  this  work,  19,894.  The  stuff  would  be 
taken  out,  and  the  pier  refilled  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
1 9,895  ;  the  boys  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  piers  are 
principally  on  timework,  and  earn  fi-om  9s.  to  13s.  a 
week,  19,897-901  ;  most  of  the  women  are  on  piece- 
work, and  earn  on  an  average  about  15s.  a  week,  19,897- 
902.  Many  of  the  goods  are  heavily  filled  with  flour, 
china-clay,  farina,  &c.,  and  in  the  drying  processes,  the 
air  is  filled  with  dust,  19,905-912.  Boys  are  employed 
in  the  clamping-rooms,  and  in  rooms  other  than  drying- 
rooms  where  females  work  the  heat  is  oppressive, 
19,913-920;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done  by 
women  and  children  is  done  in  cool  rooms,  19,949-950. 
In  the  clamping-room  where  boys  are  employed  the 
temperature  is  ordinarily  nearly  100°,  19,951-953.  In 
the  stove-room  the  work  of  the  boys  is  so  laborious  that 
they  ought  not  to  work  longer  than  the  factory  hours, 
19,921-923.  Complain  of  the  mode  of  payment  by 
])iecework  under  the  stock  system,  19,924-930  ;  which  is 
an  irresponsible  mode  of  payment,  19,931-932.  The 
permanent  modifications  as  applied  to  bleachworks 
are  unnecessary,  19,934 ;  in  our  district  the  masters  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  using  the  half  hour  allowed  them 
for  completing  a  process,  19,935,  19,940-941.  Oppose  the 
present  modifications,  which  are  dependent  on  the 
Secretary  of  State,  being  embodied  in  an  Act,  19,938. 
Believe  all  extensions  of  time  unnecessary,  19,941-942. 
The  modification,  allowing  meals  to  be  taken  whilst  the 
process  is  going  on  has  been  very  seldom  adopted,  and  is 
unnecessary,  19,939.  Cannot  give  the  names  of  the 
establishments  at  which  meetings  were  held  prior  to  the 
Commission  sitting  at  Manchester,  as  at  a  general 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  they  should  not  be  men- 
tioned, on  the  ground  that  an  advantage  would  be  taken 
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of  the  men  who  were  at  tlie  meetings  or  the  leaders, 
1 954-958 ;  at  one  (genera]  meethig,  when  the  matter 
was  introduced  hy  Mr.  Brownlow,  there  were  only  1 1 
women  present,  19,959.  As  a  rule  the  wages  in  cotton 
works  are  more  than  those  in  bleaching  works,  19,Si)4- 
969 ;  have  known  women  leave  the  bleaching  and  go  to 
a  cotton  mill,  19,970-97-  :  but  do  not  know  of  any  case 
of  a  person  leaving  a  mill  and  going  to  bleachworks 
from  preference,  19,973.  V/omen  in  bleachworks 
rank  about  equal  with  weavers  in  cotton  works,  19,974. 
Work  in  the  bleachworks,  though  very  variable,  is 
much  less  so  than  it  was  before  the  factory  legislation, 
19,975.  Do  not  agree  with  the  employers  in  their  state- 
ment that  they  do  not  work  56;V  hours  a  week  on  the 
average,  19,976".  Do  not  think  there  aie  many  stop- 
pages in  women's  work,  19,977-985.  Object  to  the 
modilication  allov/ing  lost  time  through  breakage  of 
machinery  to  be  recovered,  1 9,994-995. 

BROWNSON,  E.,  Manchester;  Tailoii  and  Wool- 
len Draper  : 

Of  the  "  Beehive,"  Ashton-under-Lyne,  10,179.  Home 
workers  should  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  hours, 
but  option  of  bargaining  for  that  number  of  hours  at 
time  of  week  most  suitable  to  employers  should  be 
allowed,  10,180,  10,202-203.  Inconvenience  of  present 
system  10,181  ;  how  it  works  liardly  on  females  under 
the  Acts  ;  does  not  k.nov/  why  these  complain  to  factory 
inspectors,  10,182-183.  Modification  and  funerals, 
10,184-185.  Fault  of  the  Act  that  a  new  class  of 
workers  called  into  existence  ;  would  give  Sattu'day 
half-holiday  on  another  day  ;  late  work  on  Saturday 
should  be  allowed;  hands  have  a  disposition  to  work 
when  they  can  get  it,  10,18f)-197.  Nature  of  premises 
and  treatment  of  hands,  10,198-20(1. 

BRYANS,.  ROBERT,  Leice.5teu;  Brickmaker: 

Is  a  brickmaker,  managing  his  own  works;  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  under  the  Factory  Act  or  Workshops 
Act ;  employs  13  men  and  boys  ;  does  not  employ  women  ; 
thinks  there  is  no  need  to  have  women  or  girls  in  brick- 
fields in  Leicester  ;  there  is  plenty  of  other  work  for  them 
in  Leicester,  7707^7713.  Age  of  boys  having  been  raised 
causes  inconvenience,  771G,  7717.  Boys  and  schools,  7718. 
Considers  brickmaking  healthy,  7720-77-G.  Objects  to 
half-time  system,  7727-7730. 

BRYANT,  V/ILBERFORCE,  Lon  don  ;  Lucifer  Match 
Maker  : 

Member  of  firm  of  Bryant  and  May,  20,10;).  Complain 
that  the  school  board  insist  upon  their  own  half-time 
rules  as  a2;ainst  those  of  the  Factory  Act,  enabling  us  to 
employ  children  above  eight,  and  the  school  board  refuse  to 
give  half-time  certificates  for  children  who  have  attended 
school  under  10,  20,110-111,  20,154-1.58;  though  other 
schools  do  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  signing  the 
certificates,  20,1G9.  The  school  board  ha/e  summoned 
the  parents  of  children  working  with  us  and  have 
obtained  a  conviction,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
children  have  been  v/ithdrawn  from  the  factory,  20,113- 
115,  20,1 5G.  Vv'"e  were  not  represented  when  the  sum- 
mons was  heard,  20,1  fi8.  Have  only  lately  introduced 
the  half-time  system  and  are  increasing  the  number  of 
half-timers,  20,1  Ki,  20,159  ;  consider  eight  a  very  good  age 
for  children  to  cojinuence,  as  the  work  is  light,  20,1 17  ; 
work  on  the  half  day  system,  20,118.  The  children 
attend  school  in  the  morning  and  work  in  the  afternoon, 
20,150-125.  Do  not  interfere  in  the  choice  of  the  school, 
20,153-155.  Phosphorus  has  been  largely  dis])ensed 
with  in  the  manufacture,  and  chlorate  of  [jotash  sub- 
stituted, 20,121-122.  Children  are  not  employed  in 
dipping,  which  is  done  by  men,  20,125-126.  The  matches 
made  at  persons'  homes  are  a  cheap  and  common  match 
in  which  the  composition  is  nearly  all  jihosphorus  and 
glue,  and  their  manufacture  must  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  all  engaged  in  it,  20,127-130  ;  but  they  are 
going  out  of  use,  owing  more  particularly  to  the  improved 
matches  that  are  made,  20,132-134.  Our.  hours  are 
nominally  half-past  6  to  6  in  the  sunnner,but  some  of  the 
hands  come  very  late ;  both  they  and  we  would  prefer 
their  commencing  work  after  breakfast ;  it  would  suit 
us  to  work  from  8  to  1  and  2  to  7  all  the  year  round, 
20,135-149.  Employ  about  1,000  women  and  young 
persons  on  our  premises,  and  more  than  douljle  that 
number  off  the  premises  in  box-making,  20,160;  a  girl 
can  earn  from  10s.  to  12.?.  a  week  at  match  box -making 
at  her  own  home,  20,161-162  ;  working  not  longer  than 
the  factory  hours,  20,163  ;  but  suiting  herself  as  to  the 
time  of  workmg,  20,164.  Understand  that  at  one  of 
the  sciiool  !)oard  schools  they  objected  altogether  to  two 
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half-timers  in  a  family,  although  over  10,  working  in 
any  trade,  20,166-167. 

BULLER,  GEORGE   FREDERICK,  Bristol;  Sub- 
Inspector  of  Factories  : 

Factory  officer  of  16  years  standing,  14,063;  have  a 
district  comprising  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  half  of  Somer- 
setshire, 14,064 ;  about  200  miles  long,  14,10,3.  Estimate 
the  factories  in  the  district  at  590,"  and  the  workshops 
between  10,000  and  12,000,  14,065.  Myself  and  Mr. 
Whymper  and  local  inspectors  have  visited  about  4,000, 
14,066-068.  Have  reason  to  believe  that  the  legal  and 
other  provisions  are  enforced  or  observed  in  givater  part 
of  those  workshops,  14,069.  In  most  trades  in  small 
places  the  legal  hours  are  not  exceeded,  14,072,  14,084  ; 
hut  in  the  trades  of  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
dressmakers,  tailors,  and  brickmakers,  they  v/ork  longer 
hours  than  the  Workshop  Act  allows,  14,072;  generally 
giving  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner, 
14,080.  It  v/onld  be  impossible  to  carry  out  Workshops 
Act  without  local  inspectors,  14,073;'  who  might  be 
obtained  for  about  two  guineas  a  week,  14,074 ;  should 
think  class  of  persons  employed  as  school  board  officers 
would  be  suitable,  14,075  ;  it  would  require  a  very  large 
number,  14,076.  Many  dressmakei's  work  overtime  with- 
out leave,  14,078  ;  and  they  and  brickmakers,  sailraakers, 
and  _open-air  ropemakers  should  be  allowed  overtime, 
14,079.  ^  Would  cast  on  employer  and  jjarent  the  burthen 
of  proving,  by  means  of  a  register,  that  child  above  re- 
quisite age,  and  it  would  be  convenient  that  parent  should 
have  to  find  birtli  certificate,  and  have  child  inspected 
once  before  it  begins  labour,  which  would  do  once  for  all, 
14,085-091.  Act  of  1867,  with  proper  modifications  for 
particular  trades,  might  l3c  made  applicable  to  work- 
shops generally,  14,0.92.  Glove  manufacture  carried  on 
in  factories,  v/orkshops,  and  cottages,  14,093;  not  an  un- 
healthy trade,  14,094.  Work  in  cottages  generally  a 
family  employment,  14,117;  undesirable  to  Hmit  the 
hours  of  v.'orking,  11,118-119.  The  preparing  of  the 
skins  a  filthy  operation,  14,094  ;  done  by  mgn,  14,095. 
Consider  it  would  be  safer  to  have  school  certificate  books, 
as  under  the  Factory  Act,  a  child's  absence  being  marked 
with  cause  of  absence  when  found  out,  rather  than  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  obliged  to  report  promptly  a 
child's  absence,  14,096-098.  Seldom  meet  with  obstruc- 
tion in  carrying  out  Act  in  workshops,  14,099.  It  would 
take  about  two  years  or  more  to  learn  al)out  all  workshops 
in  the  district  without  assistance,  14,100.  About  one 
day  a  week  taken  up  in  clerical  work,  14,101,  which  affords 
a  welcome  rest,  14,102.  Pillow-lace  trade  not  unhealthy  for 
children  ;  the  six  and  a  half  hours  are  seldom  exceeded, 
14,11)4.  In  brick-yards  they  do  not  choose  to  emjjloy 
children  as  half-timers,  14,105-109.  Certain  industries 
should  be  put  under  Act  of  1874,  14,111-116.  Would 
require  surgeon's  certificate  for  all  children  employed  in 
workshops,  14,120 ;  local  inspectors  to  see  it  carried  out, 
14,121.  As  to  surgeon's  fee,  14,122-129.  It  should  be 
coinjiulsory  on  workshop  occuj)iers  to  put  up  abstracts  of 
tlie  Act,  and  also  their  hours  of  work  ;  in  fact,  workshops 
should  be  ])ut  under  Factory  Act  of  1867,  14,130-136. 
Birth  certificate  and  surgical  examination  on  first  em- 
]doyment  of  children,  which  would  carry  them  through 
their  whole  course,  woidd  work  well,  14,137-139.  In  fac- 
tories the  Saturday  hall-holiday  for  women  should  be  in- 
dispensable unless  another  day  is  substituted,  14,13.9-141. 
Factories  worked  by  water  power  ought  to  retain  the 
privileges,  14,141-148;  but  diificult  to  prevent  Act  being- 
evaded,  14,148.  Y\'orkshop  school  clauses  should  be  put 
on  same  footing  as  the  factory  clauses,  14,148-150. 
Would  have  regular  school  books  kept  under  the  Work- 
shops Act,  14,150.  Have  not  had  any  complaints  of  loss 
of  privilege  of  working  overtime  since  passing  of  Act  of 
1874,  which  has  not  come  into  operation,  14,1.51 ;  do  not 
think  the  men  aware  of  the  fact,  14,152.  Persons  have 
complained  of  having  to  emjiloy  boys  half-timers  up  to 
age  of  14  next  year  14,153. 

BURGESS,  Mrs.,  Birmingham  ;  Working  Button 
Maker.    See  MANISON,  Mn.  W. 

BURTON,  Miss,  Manchester;  Dress  and  Mantle 
Maker.    See  HARDMAN,  Mrs. 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  Wolverhampton,  and  another; 
Tile  Makers  : 

Master  tile  makers  from  Iron  Bridge,  11,682; 
Mr.  Burton  works  under  the  Workshops  Act,  11,684; 
Mr.  Bathurst  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1864.  Projmse 
that  boys  full  time  should  commence  at  age  of  12  instead 
of  13,  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  boys,  and 
work  not  injurious  to  them,  11,685  ;  would  propose  it 
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also  for  other  trades  in  which  the  work  not  injurious, 
11  686.  Boys  should  be  allowed  to  sit  up  with  the  kilns 
at'l6  instead  of  18,  and  girls  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  brickworks  at  14  instead  of  16.  The  clay  is  caxried 
to  the  brickmoulders,  11,699-701 ;  generaUy  by  lads  of 
16  and  girls  over  that  age,  11,702;  it  is  objectionable 
work  for  young  children,  11,702.  Do  not  see  any  line 
that  could  be  di-awn  between  the  makers  of  common 
bricks  and  t-iles  and  makers  of  ornamental  tiles,  11,709. 

BURY,  THOMAS,  Old  Hill  ;  Schoolmaster  : 

School  is  overstocked ;  more  half-timers  %vould  be  glad 
to  come.  Got  at  present  25,  5889,  and  250  children 
on  the  roll,  5890.  Average  attendance,^  178,  5891.  Six 
half-timers  work  in  brickfields,  the  rest  in  chain  and  nail 
making,  5892.  On  a  child  first  becoming  a  half-timer 
it  should  be  at  once  reported  to  the  inspector,  v/ho  should 
obtain  the  certificate  of  age,  hand  it  to  the  schoolmaster ; 
should  then  be  proijerly  entered  in  the  admission 
register,  and  retained  by  the  schoolmaster  until  the  child 
leaves  the  school,  5893.  The  inspector  would  then  know 
where  the  child  was,  5894.  Sees  no  objection  to  the 
system  of  a  book  for  the  certificates  of  children  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  5895.  Return  of 
children  attending  school  to  be  sent  to  inspector,  5896, 
5897.  Would  entail  great  labour,  and  an  additional  capi- 
tation grant  should  be  allowed,  5898  at  2s.  &d.  a  head, 
5899.  "Not  to  be  dependent  on  a  child  making  the  proper 
attendances,  but  after  they  have  been  to  school  three 
months,  5902. 

Extension  of  the  Factory  Act  to  all  employments,  and 
regular  attendance  at  school  a  condition  of  em-ployment, 
would  dispose  of  difficulties,  5904.  Prefers  alternate 
weekly  attendance,  5905.  Alternate  daily  attendance 
not  good  for  children,  5906,  nor  suitable  for 
trades,  6908 ;  disadvantageous  educationally,  5909. 
Morning  one  day  and  afternoon  of  the  next  would 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  school,  5911.  Important 
for  the  attendance  to  be  at  the  same  hour,  5912.  Half- 
timers  not  so  brisk  in  the  afternoon  at  school,  5913. 
More  fatigued  if  worked  alternate  days,  5914.  Children 
worked  at  home  after  leaving  school,  5916.  Has  girls  of 
16  in  one  school  who  are  employed  in  brickfields,  should 
not  be  shut  out  fi'om  work  between  14  and  16 ;  get  very 
idle,  5920.  No  other  employment ;  brickmakers  object 
to  their  children  making  chains,  and  vice  vprsa,  5921. 
Keep  apart,  great  antipathy  between  them,  5923.  Girls 
can  look  after  little  ones  at  home,  5924.  'Would  be  an 
improvement,  but  thinks  it  bad  for  girls  of  16  to  be 
employed  working  amongst  damp  clay  when  they  liave 
not  done  it  before,  5926.  Not  so  bad  if  they  commenced 
earlier,  5927. 

Some  girls  of  14  to  16  are  employed  as  nurses,  5928. 
Number  of  infant  nurses  not  diminished  of  late,  5929. 
Brick,  chain,  and  nail  making  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries ;  age  should  not  be  altered  for  girls  working  in 
open  brickfields,  nor  in  others,  5932.  Carrying  bricks 
lasts  less  time  than  girls  have  to  work  at  nail  or  chain 
making.  More  suitable  at  14  to  work  in  firebrick  yards 
than  at  16,  5935.  Do  nothing  but  idle  about  till  16, 
6936.  Can  do  nothing  but  chain  and  nail  making,  5937. 
Can  point  out  a  good  many  girls  doing  nothing,  6939. 
Not  many  employed  looking  after  young  children,  5940. 
Parents  take  .them  to  work  with  them,  and  are  placed 
in  screened  corners,  3941.  Better  looked  after,  5943. 
Knows  one  or  two  bad  cases  of  little  children  damaged 
in  their  frames  through  nursing,  5944.  One  of  the 
worst  things  practised,  5945.  Clay'  is  not  carried  on 
the  head  in  fceclay  works,  5946.  Wheeled  tip  to  the 
gu'ls  by  men,  5947.  In  open  brick  fields  loads  are 
carried  on  the  head  and  in  the  arms,  5948.  Does  not 
know  of  any  bad  consequences  from  it,  5949.  An 
increased  desire  for  education,  5950.  With  uniformity 
as  to  the  hours  of  labour  for  children  and  proper  re- 
strictions, parents  would  desire  their  children  should  go 
to  school.  Not  advisable  at  present  to  compel  children 
to  pass  any  standard,  5951.  With  two  years'  notice  they 
could  pass,  5952,  the  third  standard,  with  compulsory 
education,  5953.  Plalf-timers  prior  to  coming  to  school 
•  are  very  poorly  educated ;  some  have  had  no  education 
at  all,  5954.  Cannot  hold  their  own  with  full-timers, 
6955.  Should  have  had  some  previous  education  for  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  school,  5956.  Better  for  a 
child  to  pass  a  standard  than  to  fix  an  age  for  employ- 
ment as  half-timer,  5957.  If  physically  sfe'ong  enough 
at  9  might  be  employed  after  passing  a  test,  5958. 
At  13,  a  child  who  has  .been-  a  half-tiriier  since  10 
should  be'able  "to  pass  "Sta.ridard  59'59.  Should'insist 
on  Standard  III.  at  9  years,  prior  to  employftient, 
5960.    No  compulsory  education  in  this  district^  5961." 


BURY,  T.—cont. 
Wish  there  was  a  school  board,  5962.  Should  prefer  to 
secure  compulsion  if  possible  without  a  board,  5963. 
Compulsion  of  vital  importance,  both  now  and  in 
future  it  will  prove  good,  5964.  System  of  returns  of 
half-timers  should  be  applied  also  to  boys  on  farms, 

5965.  Farm  boys  could  not  come  to  school  in  the 
morning,  v/ould  have  to  attend  afternoon  school  only, 

5966.  _  Suggests  this  from  former  experience  in  Leices- 
tershire, 5967. 

BUTCHER.  JOHN,  Leicester;  Co-operative  Shop 
Manager : 

Is  manager  of  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  manufactory ; 
commenced  one  year  and  nine  months  ago,  and  employs 
about  350  hands,  7559-7561.  As  to  ages  of  half-timers ; 
fee  for  register,  7562-7664.  Number  of  mspectors  re- 
quired for  visiting  workshops,  7565.  Hours ;  distinction 
betv/een Workshops  and  Factory  Acts  should  be  abolished ; 
no  fear  of  competition,  7666.  His  is  a  factory,  7567. 
Hours  of  work;  employment  of  children,  7568-7571. 
Difference  of  law  between  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts, 
7572.  Work  done  in  small  shops,  7673-7577.  In- 
spection in  private  houses ;  opinion  as  to  inconvenience 
thereof,  or  the  contrary,  7578-7684. 

BUXTON,  EDWARD  NORTH,  London,  and  another; 
Deputation  from  London  School  Board  : 

Views  of  the  byelaws  committee,  3027-30.  Educa- 
tional  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  of  last  year  to  be 
further  extended,  3031-36.  Attendance  at  efficient  schools 
of  half-timers,  3033.  Children  benefit  under  byelaw  of 
board,  3037-38 ;  prosecution  of  employer  ensures  com- 
pttlsoiy  section  being  observed,  3039-40,  3061,  3072. 
Beyond  functions  of  our  visitors  to  carry  out  provisions 
as  to  machinery  and  as  to  persons  over  school  age  of 
Factory  Act,  3041-42.  Visitors'  emoluments,  3043-46. 
Byelaws  go  beyond  Workshops  Act,  and  not  inconsistent, 
3047-50.  Case  before  Mr.  Hannay  at  Worship  Street, 
3047.  Board  schools  have  to  take  the  half-timers, 
3051-64.  Special  schools  might  be  established  in  the 
end,  3054.  Byelaws,  rather  than  Factory  Act  regulation 
up  to  8  ;  no  opposition,  3055 ;  insist  on  full  time  up 
to  10,  3056.  Universal  compulsion  for  all  preferred, 
3057-60.  Small  employers  would  object  to  our  class  of 
visitors  inspecting  their  shops,  3060-62.  Smallest  class 
of  shop  to  be  inspected  by  inferior  inspectors,  3063-64. 
No  great  number  of  half-timers  in  factories,  3066. 
Numbers  large,  especially  of  girls  under  10,  in  houses, 
3066-67.  Two  sets  of  masters  more  'difficult  than  two 
sets  of  employes,  3068-72.  Manufacturers  would 
object  to  two  sets  of  inspectors,  3071.  Cases  of  hardship, 
but  on  the  whole  no  labour  in  workshops  before  10  years 
better,  3073-80.  Line  to  be  drawn  strictly  at  10,  on 
account  of  physical  benefit,  3075.  Number  of  children 
employed  below  10  diminished,  3077-  Byelaws  exempt 
children  above  10  able  to  pass  a  standard,  3078 ;  real 
value  of  attendance  of  children  of  10  at  school  is  the 
discipline  more  than  the  actual  learning,  3081-83.  Cer- 
tificates of  school  attendances  referred  to  in  fourth  recom- 
mendation, 3084.  .  Compulsory  attendance  on  the  part 
of  errand  boys  difficult  to  obtain,  3085-87.  Children  of 
10,  since  compulsory  byelaws,  have  generally  attended 
some  school,  3088._  Teachers  object  to  half-timers, 
difficult  to  obtain  grant,  3089-95,  Keep  others  back, 
irregular  in  attendance;  standard  should  not  be  reduced, 
3091 .  Only  one  or  two  errand  boys  in  one  establishment, 
3096.  Newspaper  boys  attend  school,  3097-99.  London 
board  combines  with  insjDector  of  factories  to  enforce 
penalties  on  non-attendance  at  school,  3100-4 ;  difficult 
to  get  true  information  from  parents  disobeying,  3103. 
Important  for  inspector  to  enter  factory  to  see  if  the 
absent  child  is  at  work,  3102.  Half-timers  not  numerous 
enough  to  separate  from  others,  3105-10;  except  in  east 
end,  3106.  Successful  for  children,  but  not  for  school, 
3107.  One  attendance  a  day  better  than  two  or  three 
first  days  of  week,  3111.  Half-day  education  taken  in 
London  Schools,  3112.  200  visitors  for  metropolitan 
district,  3113-15  ;  irregular  attendance,  more  than  com- 
plete absence,  now  the  difficulty,  3116.  Attendance  at 
inefficient  schools  another,  3117-26.  Children  sent  to 
avoid  interference  of  visitor,  3118.  Staff  of  inspectors 
inadequate  to  carry  out  Acts,  3122. 

BUXTON,  Serjeant  JOSEPH,  Leicester  ;  Inspector 

OF  Nuisances  : 

Is  in  the  police;  is  local  sanitary  inspector  ;  acted  for 

four  yeai'is 'as  jiiBpector under  tiie  vyorkshops  Act;  knows 
■    Ldcester "Well;  7482-7485.    Succeeded  pretty  well  in' 

enforcing'thp-Act,-of  which  notice  was  'given,  7486-7488. 

Had •  right  (tf  entry  into  workshops;  would  sometimes' 
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visit  them  unawares ;  obtained  a  good  deal  of  infoiTnation 
from  his  officers,  7489-7491.  When  it  was  taken  from 
local  authority  no  doubt  people  relapsed  into  their  old 
habits ;  does  not  know  much  about  them  now ;  they 
used  to  make  overtime,  7492-7495.  Some  complained 
of  having  to  keep  legal  hours,  but  they  had  to  conform, 
7496,  7497.  Some  schools  would  not  have  half-timers; 
used  to  get  certificates  very  regularly  ;  had  between  500 
and  600  half-timers.  7498,  7499.  Fluctuations  in  boot 
and  hosiery  trade ;  constant  demand  for  labour,  7500, 
7501.  Opinion  as  to  force  required  to  carry  out  the  Act, 
7502-7505.  Incivility;  power  of  enforcing  order;  clean- 
liness ;  ventilation  ;  number  of  houses  visited ;  classifi- 
cation of  houses,  7506-7518. 

BYTHEWAY,  HENRY,  Newport;  Brickmaker: 

Managing  director  of  the  Blavedare  Company,  Limited, 
Pontypool,  14,362.  The  company  engage  a  contractor 
to  make  and  deliver  bricks,  and  he  ought  to  be  made 
responsible  for  any  breach  of  the  law,  14, .'363-364. 

c. 

CAMERON,  Dr.  CHARLES  A.,  Dublin  ;  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  : 

Is  medical  officer  of  the  Pul^lic  Health  Committee, 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
and  analyst  and  jjrofessor  of  pul)lic  health  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  18,978.  Mr.  Boyle  is  consulting 
sanitary  officer,  and  witness  is  medical  officer  in  chief, 
having  supervision  of  factories ;  confirms  Mr.  Boyle's 
statement  that  inspection  of  houses  of  work  is  carried  out 
very  energetically,  and  that  in  cases  where  insanitary 
conditions  are  discovered  energetic  stej5S  are  taken  to 
remedy  them  at  once,  18,979-982.  As  to  the  insanitaiy 
state  of  rooms  in  which  bootmaking  and  tailoring  is 
carried  on  in  private  houses  and  their  times  of  work,  it 
is  the  same  with  dressmaking;  in  the  workshops  of  many 
millinery  establishments  the  cubic  space  is  fair,  and  the 
hours  of  workshops  are  not  objectionable  compared  v.'ith 
the  hours  of  work  in  private  houses,  18,.983-9S4.  In 
the  tailoring  and  bootmaking  trades  the  family  nearly 
always  sleep  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  work  is  done ; 
a  case  in  point,  18,985-989.  Size  of  bed*;  numbers 
sleeping  in  one  bed ;  workshops  ;  vi'ork  carried  on  under 
very  unhealthjr  conditions ;  difficulty  of  interfering  with 
hours  of  a  family  :  as  to  making  inspections  of  hoiises ; 
labour  of  women  and  children  should  be  kept  v/ithin  legal 
hours,  18,990-996.  Days  on  which  people  work,  18,91^7. 
Idleness  at  tli«  beginning  of  the  week  is  generally  the 
fault  of  the  workmen  ;  the  employer  or  foreman  not  giving 
out  work  earlier  is  one  cause  of  it,  18,998-19,000.  As  to 
restriction  of  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  children,  the 
women  must  assist  the  m_en  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  factory  inspector  to  prevent  it,  19,001-7-  Privacy  of 
rooms  where  they  undress,  19,008-9.  Physical  deterio- 
ration of  the  people;  remedy  for;  evils  now  existing 
should  be  met  hj  further  sanitary  arrangements  ;  cannot 
suggest  a  remedy  ;  cleanliness  and  cubic  space  might  do 
something;  ventilation;  susceptibility  to  cold,  19,010- 
16.  Nothing  can  be  v/orse  than  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  rooms  where  women  and  children  are  employed, 
19,017-18.  Definition  of  "  nuisance  "  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  as  applied  to  workshops ;  definition  of "  work- 
shop '' ;  local  authority  has  the  power  of  instituting  pro- 
ceedings against  owner  or  occupier  of  insanitary  work- 
rooms ;  was  aware  that  the  power  existed ;  he  spoke  of 
the  difficulty,  19,019-23.  Proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted as  to  "nuisance"  as  applied  to  workshops  and 
dv/elling-houses,  19,024-26. 

CAMEROIS',  HENRY  JAMES,  Belfast;  Sub-Imsprc- 
TOR  OF  Factohies : 

Has  been  sui>-inspector  for  the  north  of  Ireland  since 
I874,  18,237.  His  district  comprises  five  counties  ;  has 
not  been  able  personally  to  visit  all  the  workshops ; 
nimibers  of  workshops,  number  visited,  and  by  -whom  ; 
there  are  still  about  one  third  of  the  number  of  work- 
shops which  have  not  been  visited  by  himself  or  his 
predecessor ;  inspectors  suffer  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  workshop  ;  considers  their  registra- 
tion a  very  good  idea,  18,238-243.  Thinks  that  the 
Workshops  Regulation  Act  is  fairly  obeyed  in  the 
district ;  millinery  shops  are  often  open  ^'cry  late  on 
Saturday  nights ;  very  few  complaints  are  made ;  jjer- 
ha])S  because  the  women  are  paid  for  overtime,  18,244- 
'245'.  Apprentices  do  not  get  extra  pay  for  overwork; 
ages  of,  18,246.  Earthenware  trade,  not  nnliealthy  ; 
there  is  very  little  of  it  in  the  district,  18,247.  Lucifer 
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niatchworks  are  small,  and  there  are  only  two  in  the 
district ;  thinks  cleanliness  in  them  is  fairly  attended  to  ; 
they  are  not  very  regular ;  has  not  heard  of  any  cases  of 
jaw  disease;  they  are  visited,  18,248-252.  Modifications, 
as  to  overtime  being  worked  in  ti-ades  which  have,  18,253. 
Glassworks,  are  few  and  small ;  only  employ  men,  18,254- 
:w55.  Brickfields,  are  small ;  there  are  two  classes  of 
In-ickfields,  facts  as  to  ;  the  practice  of  employing  young 
children  full  time  does  not  exist  as  a  rule  in  brick 
fields,_  18,256-257.  Laundries,  in  connexion  with 
establishments  in  linen  trade,  but  separate  from  them ; 
where  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  works  they  keep 
regular  hours;  has  not  discovered  any  irregularity  in 
the  ones  which  are  separate  ;  does  not  consider  that  aD. 
laundries  come  imder  the  V/orkshops  Act,  18,258-261, 
Advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  power  to  work  overtime 
m  bleachworks  on  account  of  !n-eaking  down  of  ma- 
chinery ;  that  modification  should  not  be  dispensed  with. 
18,262-265.  In  the  case  of  milliners  and  dressmakers,  &c., 
reconimends  that  the  modifications  should  be  abolished, 
18,266.  Numbers  which  should  bring  industi-ies  under 
the  Factory  Act ;  Factory  Act  regulations  as  to  hours  of 
work  would  be  as  applicable  to  small  as  large  j^laces, 
18,268-269.  Small  places  should  be  exempt  from 
certain  provisions  as  to  registration ;  but  as  regards 
hours  he  would  assimilate  those  of  workshops  to  those 
of  factories,  and  bring  all  places  under  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Act ;  with  the  exception  of  house- 
hold industries,  would  bring  imder  Factory  Act  places 
that  employed  young  persons,  and  they  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  certifying  surgeon  as  regards  the 
certificate ;  below  15  he  would  exclude  them ;  v/ould 
substitute  the  certificate  of  birth  ;  opinion  as  to 
inaccuracy  of  certificate  of  baptism,  18,270-275.  The 
registration  of  births  has  been  general  since  1864,  18,276. 
There  are  more  abuses  in  small  ^vorkshops  than  large 
ones  ;  if  a  child  should  be  rejected  on  account  of  im- 
perfections specified  in  the  certificate  from  going  into  a 
large  work,  and  ivas  passed  into  a  small  workshop,  he 
wor.ld  1)6  subjected  to  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  who 
should,  he  thinks,  have  the  power  of  disqualifying  him  ; 
the  inspector's  hand  should  be  strengthened  with  regard 
to  workshoiis  ;  as  to  visits  of  certifying  surgeons,  18,270- 
280.  Surgical  certificates  ;  as  to  surgeons  appointing  a 
time  and  place  to  see  children,  18,282-283.  Certifying 
sui'geon  is  a  dispensary  doctor  also,  1828.  Number  of 
children  going  for  employment  in  a  worksho]>  at  the 
same  time,  18,285.  The  examination  of  children  in 
workshops  at  first  employment  does  not  fall  upon  the 
certifying  surgeons,  18,286.  Fee  which  he  would  re- 
ceive ;  as  to  expense  of  finding  a  place  for  inspecting 
children ;  disoensaries  are  open  to  tlie  public  three  days 
in  the  week;  as  to  whether  the  surgeon  could  use  the 
other  three  days  lor  registration  ])urposes,  18,287-293. 
Surgical  certificates,  evil  arising  from  their  not  being 
required  for  first  emplojonent  in  workshops ;  children 
under  age  working  in  workshops,  18,294.  Surgical 
certificates  as  to  physical  fitness  of  child,  18,296.  The 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  bake- 
houses is  very  long  ;  children  packing  ;  length  of  hours, 
18,297-301.  Sees  no  difficuhy  in  having  the  machinery 
of  scutch  mills  fenced  in;  the  dangers;  strapping;  Adams' 
patent ;  emplojTnent  of  children ;  accidents  ;  mills  are 
often  in  l  emote'places,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  inspect  them; 
possibility  cf  dispensary  surgeons  passing  children  ;  em- 
ployment of  young  persons  in  scutch  mills  ;  ages,  work, 
hours  ;  thinks  their  hours  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
18,302-307.  As  to  fencing  machinery,  18,308.  Men  are 
generally  employed  as  feeders,  18,310.  Disagrees  with 
Dr.  Hamilton  as  to  women  being  generally  employed 
as  feeders  ;  details  of  work  in  scutch  mills,  18,312.  Dif- 
ficulty of  finding  ]jroof  of  certain  mills  working  overtime  ; 
"  reel'ers  "  ;  receives  assistance  from  school  authorities  ; 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school,  18,313-31/ .  Con- 
stabulary, has  never  asked  or  recivcd  information  from, 
18,31 7a.  Does  not  consider  that  there  are  great  abuses 
existing  in  the  employment  of  iiersons  under  the  Factory 
Acts  of  1864  and  1867,  except  in  the  bookbinding,  modi- 
fication with  regard  to  which  should  be  done  way  with  ; 
witli  this  exception,  does  not  consider  the  length  of  hours 
in  factories  detrimental  to  health,  18,319-320.  Thinks 
many  trades  might  come  under  the  Textile  Act  hours, 
10  hours  instead  of  lOA  hours,  18,321.  Opinion  as  to 
liours,  1 8,322-323.  Thinks  the  two  chief  i)oints  in  the 
Act  of  1874  which  are  desiral-le  to  be  extended  to  all 
factories  are  as  to  the  nge  of  emjiloyment  of  children, 
and  their  education,  18,324.' '  Considers  great  evils  to 
health  of  T^'omen  cmployetl  in  the  millinery  trade  have 
arisen  from  the  modification  which  he  desires  to  have 
done  away  with,  18,327.    There  is  no  other  trade  within 
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his  experience  in  which  the  modifications  tend  to  injure 
health,  but  in  the  fancy  box-making  he  could  well  con- 
ceive that  health  must  suffer  through  the  continuance 
of  hours,  18,^28.  There  should  be  the  same  limit  m 
textile  factories,  18,329.  Does  not  consider  the  work  as 
severe  on  the  whole  in  bleaching  and  dye  works  as  in 
textile  factories  ;  the  work  of  wom.en  in  dyemg-rooras  is 
quite  as  severe,  18,330.  Distinction  between  hours  of 
work  in  the  different  departments,  1 8,331.  Time  lost  by 
frost  and  snow  ;  cannot  say  whether  it  could  be  made  up, 
18,332.  Would  not  agree  to  printers  having  their  hours 
extended  ;  is  not  aware  that  the  restriction  as  to  extra 
hours  of  letter-press  prhiters  is  said  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  .women  in  the  business;  there  are  no 
women  employed  in  it,  18,333-334.  Half-timers,  in- 
crease of ;  school  hours  and  factories'  hours  for  ;  alternate 
day  system  ;  half-day  system,  18,335-338.  Provision  of 
the  Act  of  1874  ap'phes  to  Ireland;  there  ought  to  be 
the  same  test  of  efficiency  of  a  school  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  18,339-340.  Does  not  think  that  would  restrict 
the'^number  of  schools ;  those  they  have  been  hitherto  at- 
tending have  been  efficient  schools  ;  the  great  majority  of 
schools  where  half-timers  attend  are  under  Government 
inspection ;  attendance  in  a  school  which  is  not  under 
inspection  does  not  count  as  attendence,  18,341-344. 
Workshops,  recommends  the  power  to  enforce  putting 
up  abstracts  of  the  Acts  on  the  walls  of  the  workrooms  ; 
registration  of ;  spirit  of  the  Act  evaded  by  ghls  ;  sanitary 
Act  of  1866  ;  if  workshops  were  brought  under  Factory 
Act,  these  things  would  follow  ;  recommends  that  power 
should  be  given  to  certifying  surgeons  as  regards  sanitary 
arrangements  in  factories;  additional  remuneration  to; 
thinks  the  surgeons  would  not  require  it ;  salaries  of 
certifying  surgeons;  duties  of;  sanitary  arrangements, 
abuses  and  want  of  more  liable  to  occur  in  small  than 
large  places  ;  would  extend  this  recommendation  to 
factories  not  to  workshops,  18,346-360. 

CAMM,  HENRY,  Bristol;  Tailor: 

Complain  of  having  to  stop  work  at  4  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  14,156,  14,165-177.  Employ  two  women 
14,157;  but  no  boys,  14,158;  women  paid  by  weekly 
wages,  14,160.  The  working  hours  from  half-past  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  and  from  March  to  August  the  hands  have 
worked  overtime,  14,161-163 ;  did  not  know  it  was 
illegal,  14,164;  until  a  few  mpnths  ago,  14,179;  many 
persons  in  a  similar  position  to  myself  are  unaware  of 
this  prohibitory  law,  14,181-182.  Workpeople  consider 
it  a  hardship  liot  being  allowed  to  work  overtime,  14,165, 
14,182-183. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHNjGlasgow;  Operative  Bleacher: 
Works  in  hot  stove  work  at  Bowfield,  Renfrewshire, 
16,666.  Heat  must  be  above  100'^  for  hard  book  mushn  ; 
120°  for  block  dyed  musHns;  people  constantly  at  work 
in  these  temperatures,  women  also,  16,667-671 ;  par- 
titions in  chain  machine  drying  rooms  ;  women's  legs 
swell,  16,682-684.  Hours  for  women  57,  but  no  over^ 
time  on  any  ground,  16,672-674.  If  bleachers  placed 
under  hours  of  Factory  Act  of  1874,  work  would  not 
suffer;  present  hours'  divided,  9tV  weekdays,  7  on 
Saturday,  one  hour  for  meals  ;  stop  at  6  weekdays,  and 
2  Saturdays;  sometimes  stop  11  on  Saturdays,  16,675- 
679.  Men  at  same  employment  would  follow  women's 
hours,  but  few  men  employed,  16,680.  Hands  will 
stick  to  57  hours,  resist  where  they  can,  16,680a-681. 
As  to  morality  of  v/omen,  not  so  bad  as  described ; 
ignorant  Irish  girls  compare  favourably  with  native 
women;  women's  houses  advantageous,  16,685-687. 
Employ  no  half-timers,  but  people  anxious  children 
should'  work  early;  children  should  not  work  whole 
time  at  10,  but  might  at  12  if  up  to  standard,  16,688- 
690.  Wages  did  not  reduce  with  hours ;  have  lately 
risen ;  no  piecework  except  "  blood  money,"  which  is 
carried  on  at  PoUokshaws,  16,691-693.  Know  nothing 
of  Turkey  red  dyeworks,  16,694. 

CAMPBELL,  P.,  Glasgov^t  ;  Master  Garment  Dyer. 
See  PULLAR,  R. 

CAMPBELL,  W.,  Manchester;   Ropemaker.  See 
HANSON,  H. 

CAMPBELL, Mrs., Manchester;  Dress  and  Mantle 
Maker.    See  HARDMAN,  Mrs. 

CARGILL,  DAVID,  Dundee,  und  another ;  Master 
Bleachers  and  Spinners: 

Personal,  16,986-987.  Bleachwovk  owner  satisfied 
with  the  Act  as  it  is,  16,988 ;  work  57  hoiu's,  and  not 
obliged  to  stop  all  hands  for  meals,  this  meets  various 
requirements  of  their  trade ;   legislation  unnecessary. 


CARGILL,  T>.—cont. 

16,988;  women  and  boys  can  take  care  of  themselves; 
to  interfere  with  women  making  their  own  bargain  han- 
dicaps them  against  the  men,  16,988;  if  any  change 
miake  it  57  hours,  10-i;  per  day,  and  no  Saturday  work 
after  2;  retain  privilege  of  Act  of  1871  respecting 
atmospheric  influence ;  no  restriction  as  to  meal  hours, 
16,988.  Begin  at  6,  16.989.  Legal  hours  are  60,  but 
practically  only  work  57  hours  in  accordance  with  a 
voluntary  reduction  agreed  to  with  the  work])eople, 
16,990-9,92  ;  57  hours  the  outside  to  give  half  an  hour  on 
Saturday  in  case  of  press  of  work  at  closing  hour,  16,993  ; 
562  hours  a  day  with  half  hour  for  incomplete  process 
would  do,  16,994  ;  but  work  being  continuous  desire  no 
hard  and  fast  meals  time,  16,994  ;  do  not  ask  to  work 
overtime  for  breakage,  but  want  atmospheric  modifica- 
tions in  Act  of  1871  maintained,  which  allows  making 
up  time  up  to  60  hours  one  week,  16,995-997,  16,99!^- 
17,004.  Spinning  and  bleaching  are  carried  on  in  some 
establishments,  but  are  quite  distinct  works,  17,006-7  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  spinning-mill  does  not  bring  the 
bleachworks  under  the  Textile  Act,  17,008;  spins  "flax, 
17,099;  description  of  process  of  heckling,  17,010  ;  pro- 
cess does  not  create  so  much  dust  by  machinery  as  by 
hand,  17,011  ;  people  do  not  inhale  it  as  when  formerly 
done  by  hand,  17,011 ;  does  no  wet  spinning,  17,013  : 
description  of  carding,  17,013  ;  nothing  objectionable  in 
process  except  a  little  dust,  17,014.  Has  no  stove-room 
where  young  people  work,  and  women  work  at  day  spin- 
ning only  in  ordinary  temperature,  17,015-016.  Men 
are  employed  carrying  yarns  to  be  dried  at  stoves,  but 
not  during  time  of  heat,  they  may  carry  the  material  in 
and  out,  17,017.  Stoppage  by  drought  or  flood  would 
be  a  great  hardship  if  water-mills  prohibited  making  up 
time  on  account  of;  m.illowners  sought  the  place  for  its 
water  not  its  coal,  and  would  be  driven  elsewhere,  17,018  ; 
one  hour  per  day  would  lie  sufficient  in  case  of  want  of 
water  or  flood,  17,019,  17,027  ;  never  worked  all  night, 
17,020-22;  in  making  up  for  drought,  one  hour  a  day 
not  sufficient,  though  better  than  nothing  ;  but  different 
parts  of  machinery  would  work  alternately,  17,023-24, 
17,027-28.  In  Forfarshire  and  district  there  was  no 
abuse  of  the  privilege,  hence  the  hardship  of  recent  inter- 
ference, 17,025.  Not  much  concerned  personally,  because 
uses  supplementary  steam  power,  but  has  not  much 
occasion  to  use  it,  l7,026  ;  during  drought  of  1875,  Blair- 
gowrie rrfllls  very  short  of  water  for  three  or  four  months, 
17,029  ;  during  long  drought  there  are  months  when  only 
one  third  or  one  half  of  works  can  be  driven,  17,030 ; 
has  enough  water  for  that,  17,031  ;  but  working  by  shifts 
cannot  turn  out  entirely  the  same  amount  of  business ; 
mill  owners  will  notresort  to  it  unless  compelled,  17,032. 
Approves  of  half-timers,  17,032;  most  of  those  employed 
have  had  previous  education,  17,033;  during  last  two 
years  all  have  passed  the  Government  education  inspector  ; 
none  rejected,  17,033.  Formerly  got  over  dinner  hour 
difficulty  bj^  sending  one  set  out  at  12,  and  experienced 
no  inconvenience,  but  for  a  year  have  tried  alternate  days, 
17,034  ;  they  worked  6  till  9  and  10  to  12,  making  five 
hours,  17,035;  the  children  who  came  in  at  12  went  to 
dinner  at  2, 17,036  ;  resuming  work  again  at  3,  17,037  ; 
knowing  school  hours  were  from  9  to  12,  1 7,038  ;  they 
left  school  at  12  to  go  to  the  works,  and  the  works  a 
little  before  12  to  go  to  the  school,  distant  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  17,039-40.  Alternate  system  does  not  work  so 
well  as  regards  progress,  17,041 ;  school  not  wholly 
attended  by  half-timers,  17,042. 

CAREY,  CHARLES,  Dublin;  Tobacco  Pipe  Manu- 
FACTURER.    See  BROWN,  GEORGE. 

CARLESS,  JOHN,   BirminghaiM;    Hollow  Ware 
Worker.    See  BISHOP,  W. 

CARLISLE,  J.,   Manchester;    Papermaker.  See 
WRIGLEY,  E. 

CARMICHAEL,  PETER,  Dundee,  and  another :  from 
Baxter  Brothers,  Flax  Spinners  : 

Personal,  17,146-147.  Hands  employed  about  4,000 
with  700  or  740  half-timers,  1 7,148-150.  Has  no  in- 
superable difficulty  with  half-timers,  17,151-153;  can 
secure  theh  regular  attendance  at  school,  17,154  ;  works 
on  the  half-day  system  as  preferable,  17,155.  Raising 
a'^e  of  beginners  to  10  may  aifect  juvenile  labour  market 
and  perhaps  trade,  17,156-158.  Prohibition  by  present 
law  as  to  employm.ent  of  women  and  children  during 
meal  hours  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  an  unnecessary 
interference,  17,159-160;  sweeping  and  cleaning  are  as 
a  consequence  to  a  great  extent  left  undone,  17,161  ;  it  is 
not  proper  work  for  men.  17,162  ;  has  been  a  grievance 
since  Factory  .\ct  of  1S  j4,  17,16a.    llaxa  managed  to 
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CARMICIIAEL,  l\—conl. 

clean,  hut  when  done  when  people  present  creates  dust 
and  coni'usion,  17,1')5.  Prior  to  Act  of  18/4  never  em- 
]iloyed  children  for  cleaning,  17,lf)fJ.  In  some  work  hut 
not  in  others  up  to  ilOth  June  1876,  inspector  allou  ed 
women  to  clean  machinery  during  meal  hours,  17,l(j7- 
It  was  mspector's  refusal  caused  the  difficulty,  17,108; 
two  classes  should  be  allowed  for  oiling  as  well  us  sweej)ing, 
17,lf)8.  According  to  Mr.  Redgrave.,  a  process  is,  in  law, 
going  on  though  the  loom  has  stopped  ;  lioldmg  the 
contrary  view  allowed  people  to  take  their  meals  in 
factory  and  clean  machinery  when  looms  stopped,  17..1*>I-'. 

CARR,  II.,  Glasgow;  Biscuit  Manufacturer: 

Is  a  member  of  Carr  and  Co.,  bread  and  biscuit  bakers, 
Carlisle,  \5,'J0C).  The  packing  room,  but  not  the  bake- 
house where  baking  is  actually  carried  on,  is  under  the 
factory  inspectors,  so  that  in  one  part  hours  are  strictly 
regulated,  in  another  they  are  not  so,  15,9()()-9()7.  In 
(he  biscuit  manufacture  more  than  half  the  employe's 
arc  young  persons  above  13  in  conformity  with  school 
board  rules;  U)  would  be  rather  too  old,  1.5,!)28;  for- 
merly had  their  own  rules  without  legal  check,  15,!)0f)- 
!Uii.  Under  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act  the  hours  are 
from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  15,914.  Would  not  object  to 
whole  estaljlishment  being  placed  under  Bnkehouse 
Regulation  Act,  l.'),915.  Would  not  object  to  Factory 
Act  hours  as  regards  young  persons  under  18,  e.xcept  so 
far  as  the  business  is  a  season  business ;  busiest  time  in 
summer,  when  they  work  overtime,  but  the  short  time 
in  winter  exceeds  overtime  in  summer;  were  overtime 
forbidden  would  require  more  hands,  and  slack ,  season 
short  time  would  be  increased,  15,916.  The  ordinary 
hours  are  54  ;  in  busy  time  eight  to  10  hours  a  week 
e.xtra  ;  but  never  exceed  (34  hours,  15,917-9-0.  Diu-ing 
busy  seasons  all  hands  must  work  equal  hours,  even 
young  persons  down  to  13,  15,922.  Two  hours  a  day 
extra  ivould  suffice,  or  9(i  hours  in  the  season,  but 
not  more  than  10  per  week,  15,924.  5(>h  hours  per 
week  with  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  busy  season  would 
not  be  inconvenient ;  does  not  knov/  whether  it  would 
inconvenience  lesser  establishments,  15,927.  Sometimes 
work  three  or  four  hours  overtime,  from  4  a.m.  till  6  or 
7  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  or  if  later  than  7  p.m., 
two  and  a  half;  in  15  hours  a  day  there  are  two 
hours  for  meals,  15,929-934.  Never  work  at  night  in 
baking  department,  except  occasionally  till  9  p.m. ;  adult 
bakers  begin  at  4  a.m.,  but  not  boys ;  till  the  law  became 
understood  occasionally  employed  boys  of  IG  at  4  a.m., 
15,935-943.  If  put  under  the  Factory  Act  should  have 
liberty  to  employ  boys  of  15  or  K!  from  4  a.m.  Men 
and  apprentices  should  work  together ;  two  days  in  the 
week  would  suffice,  15,945-949.  Persons  working  hnig 
hours  two  days  a  week  work  from  nine  to  10  hours  the 
remaining  days,  15,950.  These  modifications  necessary 
from  i)erishable  nature  of  the  goods  ;  biscuits  will  keep 
well  sealed  up,  but  trade  requires  fresh  supplies  every 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  should  not  be  more  than  six  weeks 
old,  1 5,954-957.  Girls  and  women  employed  in  ])acking  ; 
only  girls  in  biscuit  department ;  neither  in  bakeb.ouse, 
15,952-953.  In  the  bakehouse  young  persons  work 
ordinary  days,  9  to  10  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  (>  a.m. 
till  5,  (),  or  7  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals  ;  in  the 
in-ead  bakehouse  they  cease  work  at  1  on  Saturday, 
15,958-964.  It  may  have  happened,  according  to  state- 
ment quoted,  that  children,  apparently  13  but  really  11, 
not  allowed  to  work  in  packing  rooms  have  been  sent  into 
bakehouse  in  one  establishment,  but  not  frequently, 
15,!)65-971.  Uniformity  of  meals  as  fixed  by  Factory 
Act  would  be  iiiconvenient  on  process  being  a  continuous 
one,  15,972-973.  Young  persons  and  children  employed 
in  taking  out  biscuits,  15,972.  Total  number  of  boys 
and  girls  employed  about  150;  in  bread  de])artment  not 
more  than  five  or  six  boys,  15,974-15,977- 

CARRINGTON,  W.,  Manchester;  Dbi'ut.\tion  of 
Denton  Hat  Makek.-j.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 

CARTER,    JOHN,   \Volvejihampton  ;  (^)i'erative 
Glass  Worker.    See  PACKWOOD,  Yv.  li. 

CARTLEDGE,  HENRY,  and  another,  IIanley;  Depu- 
tation from  Town  Council  : 

Mr.  Cartledge,  the  mayor  of  Hanley,  10,610.  Most 
of  the  trades  of  the  district  come  under  Acts  of  1864  and 
1867.  The  law  is  well  obeyed,  10,620-625.  The  Act  of 
1867  was  more  advantageous  to  the' workers  in  workshops 
than  the  Act  of  1871,  which  took  away  the  power  of  the 
local  authority  and  vested  it  in  the  Government,  10,626- 
627.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Regulation  Act,  1867,  there  have  Ijeen  considcralile  im- 
]iro\ enients  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  small  works. 


CARTLEDGE,  Yi.-cont. 

10,634-637.  The  children  may  Ije  more  healthy,  but  not 
more  moral,  10,638-639  ;  the  mingling  of  tlie  sexes  in 
\\'orkshoi)s  has  proved  unfavourable  to  their  moral  con- 
dition, 10,639-641 .  There  should  not  be  anv  iurtlier 
restriction  on  female  labour,  10,(i42-646.  The  hours  of 
work  for  children  employed  in  trades  other  than  textile 
are  riot  too  long,  10,647;  and  should  not  be  reduced, 
10.6-18.  Children  before  beginning  full  time  at  13 
should  pass  a  certain  standard,  and  a,  lower  standard 
Ijtfore  being  allov.'ed  to  work  as  all  half  time,  10,655-6'' 2. 
See  no  objection  to  the  regulations  as  to  hours  of  the 
Workshops  Acts  and  the  Factory  Acts  being  assimilated, 
with  the  option  of  working  between  six  and  six,  seven  and 
seven,  or  eight  and  eight,"l  0,665-667  ;  and  if  that  were 
the  law  it  should  be  administered  by  the  central  autho- 
rity rather  than  the  local  authority,  1(),(!88-671  ;  and 
consider  that  one  sub-inspector  would  he  able  to  admi- 
nister the  law  throughout  Ha.nley,  10,672-676;  or  even 
a  more  extensive  district,  10,677  ;  but  more  restricted 
than  the  jjresent  district  of  the  inspector  of  factories, 
10,678-679. 

CARVER,  FREDERICK,  Nottingham  ;  Lace  Mer- 
chant : 

Is  jiresident  of  the  Lace  Merchants  Association  ; 
ei)i])loys  634  women  or  young  persons;  details  of  his 
trade,  7^14-7916.  Considers  Workshop  Acts  are  a 
dead  letter  as  regards  warehouses  employing  under  50 
hands ;  o])inions  as  to  ages  at  which  children  should 
I)ecorae  full-timers,  7917-7920.  Details  of  his  business, 
7921. 

CHALLOXER.CHARLES  EDWARD,  Manlev  ;  Depu- 
tation FROM  Town  Council.  Sec  (jARTLEDGE, 
HENRY. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  ARTHUR,  Birmingham;  Brass- 
founder  : 

limiiloys  women  whenever  able,  4955 ;  in  brass  turning, 
&c.  4956  ;  will  undertake  any  work  in  factories,  4957. 
Castinf/  not  desirable  employment,  4959.  Women  should 
Ivdve  free  choice  of  occupation  ;  restrictions  on  labour 
prevent  this,  4960-6-).  Lou  est  class  only  take  to  cast- 
ing or  brickmaking,  4961.  Present  rules  produce  low 
wages  and  unsuitable  employments,  49f>5 ;  encourages 
employment  of  men,  4966.  Limitation  of  hours  excludes 
women,  4968  ;  formerly  no  restrictions,  4969  ;  not 
excluded  from  trades  m  which  they  were  formerly 
employed,  4970  ;  not  less  employed,  4972-81  ;  but  less 
jirofitably,  4973.  Wages  of  women,  4974;  very  little 
mcreased  in  hardware  trades,  4976-77-  Restrictions 
under  Factory  Acts  have  excluded  the  employment  of 
women  in  any  trades,  but  woidd  have  been  employed  in 
many  more,  4978.  Restrictions  on  hours  of  labour, 
4982-86.  Would  employ  women  not  under  the  Factory 
Act  if  any  change  were  wanted  in  hours  of  labours, 
4987.  Women  will  not  come  early,  4988.  Men  begin 
early,  4990;  want  to  begin  earlier,  4991  ;  get  better  paid 
and  women  disregarded, 4992.  Statistics  connected  with 
diseases  of  women  :  harder  worked  at  home  than  in 
factories,  4f)94-95.  Improvement  of  women  by  legisla- 
tion, 4996.  Proportion  of  women  employed  in  factories 
not  known,  4997.  Women  substituted  for  men  on 
account  of  strikes.  Future  legislation  often  prevents  it, 
4999.  Employed  on  men's  work,  5000 ;  not  heavy, 
5001  ;  nor  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  5002.  Not  un- 
becoming for  female  labour,  5004.  No  female  casters, 
5005.  AH  heavy  work  done  by  men,  or  machinery, 
5006  ;  never  heard  of  women  doing  such  work,  5007  ; 
women  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  idleness  of  men, 
5008-09;  interference  of  legislation  called  for,  5010; 
v/omen  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  men  to 
])revent  such  a  course,  5011;  great  numbers  would  be 
employed  in  the  brass  foundries  if  restrictions,  were 
removed,  5013 ;  present  hours  of  labours,  and  the  im- 
))ossibility  of  overtime  prevents,  5015  ;  elasticity  of  hours 
reduces  this  ;  uncertainty  as  to  legislation  remains,  5016. 
Women  employed  in  textile  districts  worse  off  than 
before,  5019-20.  Women  working,  when  men  remain 
idle,  should  be  restricted  altogether,  5023.  Would  not 
force  the  men  to  work,  5024.  Wages  in  the  polisliimj 
trades,  5025-2(>.  Hours,  5027.  Comjietition  amongst 
v.'omen  reduces  their  wages,  6028-30.  Men  would 
exclude  women  from  work  if  able,  5031.  Harm  done  by 
legislation  to  women  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  action 
of  the  men. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Mrs.  A.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation 
of  Ladies.    .SVe  STURGE,  Miss. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  Miss.C,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation 
of  L.\dies.    Sec  STURGE,  Miss. 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  Miss,  Birmingham;  Deputation 
OF  Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSEPH,  Birmingham,  and  others ; 
Representing  Birmingham  School  Board  : 

Half -Timers  should  commence  at  10  instead  of  8,  and 
should  have  passed  Standard  II. 

Fidl-Timers  should  commence  at  14  instead  of  13  unless 
they  have  previously  passed  notlessthan  Standard  IV., 
52.50.  Standard  II.  should  be  insisted  on  before  any  child 
commences  work,  5251.  Woiild  not  hinder  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  of  ordinary  attainments,  5253. 
Children  of  9  years  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Half- 
timers  should  be  allowed  to  work  three  whole  days  or 
five  half  days,  5254,  or  better  still,  to  work  alternate 
weeks  mornings  and  afternoons.  Work  both  before  and 
after  school  at  present,  5255.  Would  prefer  three  whole 
days  for  work,  5256.  Should  work  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, 525/.  :■ 

Employment  of  Children  in  Pawfommes. —Unsuitable, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented,  5258.  Injurious, 
5259.  Occupied  from  three  to  four  months,  5262. 
Children  employed  till  11  or  12  at  night,  5263.  Perhaps 
not  kept  to  the  end  of  the  performance,  5264.  Should 
attend  a  board  school,  or  an  efficient  school  approved 
by  the  board,  and  certificate  of  attendance  should  state 
that  this  has  been  the  case,  5265.  The  teacher  to  be 
responsible  for  this,  5267.  The  words  "or  any  part 
of  a  week"  to  be  added  to  clause  14,  section  1.  of  the 
Workshops  Act,  5269.  Difficulties  caused  by  the 
irregular  attendance  of  half-timers,  52/2.  Conditions  of 
the  Education  Act  over-ride  those  of  the  Workshops 
Act,  6274-77.  Cannot  require  the  half-time  attendance 
to  be  on  successive  days  where  children  are  attending' 
Workshops,  5276.  Law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  be 
enthely  consistent  with  the  Education  Act.  No  difficulty 
found  in  working  the  compulsory  clauses.  .No  complaint 
of  any  injustice,  5280.  Disinchnation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  5281.  Wow 
sent  without  any  difficulty,  5282.  In  consequence  of 
the  application  'of  compulsion  parents  recognise  their 
obligation,  5283.  Convictions  for  not  sending  children 
to  school  wiU  soon  be  rare  as  in  Prussia,  5284. 

Recommendation  of  test  prior  to  employment  depen- 
dent upon  a  general  system  of  compulsion  throughout 
the  country,  5285.  Objection  of  schoolmasters  to  half- 
timers,  5287.  Objections  to  attendance  only  in  after- 
noons on  half  days,  5288.  Girls  only  learn  sewing, 
5289.  Half-time  will  be  effectual,  as  more  are  em- 
ployed now,  6292.  If  employed  alternate  days  they 
would  be  more  profitable,  5293.  Number  of  half-timers 
increasing,  5294.  When  they  have  had  previous  edu- 
cation can  hold  their  own  with  the  general  run  of 
scholars,  5295.  No  child  to  be  employed  under  iO^fears, 
no  matter  what  its  educational  position  may  be,  5296. 
Clashing  of  the  Education  and  Factory  Acts,  5297.  No 
schools  where  the  majority  of  boys  are  half-timers, 
5299-5301.  Desirable  to  have  hours  of  labour  from  7  to 
7,  not  6  to  6,  5302.  Suit  the  habit  of  the  trader,  5203. 
Probably  hours  would  be  8  to  7,  5304.  In  favour  of  the 
Act  as  regards  half-times.,  school  attendance,  and  the 
hours  between  which  the  hours  of  labour  must  be,  5305. 
Four-and-a-half  hours  spell  of  work  for  women  and 
children  instead  of  five  hours,  a  mistake,  5306;  more 
advantageous  to  workpeople  to  come  late,  5307.  Lunch 
tune  allowed,  5308.  No  break  should  be  allowed  with 
five  hours  spell,  6309.  Reduction  of  hours  of  labour 
for  women  to  56i-  would  in  the  end  prove  an  advantage, 
as  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  women,  and 
their  wages  would  increase,  6310.  Rate  of  wbmen's 
laboiir  has  increased  in  Birmingham  in  the  last  10 
years,  5311,  probably  20  to  25  per  cent.,  5312.  Price 
ofwomen's  labour  also  increased,  5313,  6314.  Substi- 
tution of  male  labour  for  female  would  not  answer, 
5315.  Not  likely  to  be  the  case  in  retail  shops,  owing 
to  difference  in  wages,  5316.  Early  closing  must  entail 
some  loss  to  tradesmen,  unless  all  do  it,  5317.  At 
present  most  close  at  7,  6318.  Shops  in  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods do  keep  open  late,  but  wages  are  now  often 
paid  on  Thursdays  or  Fridays,  5319.  Shops  closed 
much  earlier  than  was  the  practice  20  years  ago,  5320. 

Aggregate  hours  of  work  in  most  trades  less  now 
than  required  by  the  Act  of  1874,  6322. 

Hours  fixed  by  it  would  not  place  restrictions  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  but  different  in  v/orkshops,  6323. 
■  Restrictions  on  labour  of  women  prevents  their  employ- 
ment in  letter-press  trades,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  overtime.  Other  cases  occur  wl)ere  it  would  be 
indecent  and  immoral,  5324,  5326.  The" Act;  prij.ctically 
excludes   the   employment  '  of  women  'in  letter-press 


CHAMBERLAIN,  J.— coHi.  ' 
printing.  Allowed  to  work  overtime  in  bookbinding, 
5326.  Letter-press  printing  not  unwholesome,  5328. 
Indispensable  to  the  trade  of  bookbinding  to  work  over- 
time, 5329.  Considerable  importation  of  children  from 
the  surrounding  districts  into  Birmingham,  5330.  The 
test  of  education  on  such  children  would  most  probably 
delay  their  employment  for  a  year,  which  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  is  very  desirable,  5331.  No  injustice  in 
pursuing  this  course,  5332.  Should  receive  a  minimum 
of  education.  Parents  only  suffer  in  consequence  of 
their  neglect,  5333.  Irish  children  employed,  5334. 
Unless  the  test  be  enforced  those  children  would  never 
be  educated,  5335.  Do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
isting opportunities  of  education,  5336.  More  important 
to  educate  a  cloild  between  10  and  II  than  to  initiate  it 
into  labour,  5337.  Education  far  more  important  of  the 
two.  At  13  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  educate  an 
utterly  ignorant  child,  5338.  Any  feeling  against  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  children's  labour  would  die  out, 
5339.  Education  no  penalty  on  labour,  6341.  Per- 
sonally approves  of  workshops  being  brought  undet  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.  The  choice  really  is 
between  the  convenience  of  parents  who  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  welfare  of  all  chil- 
dren for  the  future.  Bring  up  an  educated  generation, 
and  the  difficulty  vfould  cease  in  the  next,  5343. 

Postponing  the  year  when  any  further  restrictions  as 
to  age  for  employment  of  children  should  come  into 
effect  would  not  be  much  use,  6345.  Education  test 
should  be  applied  to  all  children,  including  errand  boys, 
5347.  Children  pursuing  "  nondescript " — e.ff.  canal  boys, 
hawking,  driving  carts,  &c. — trades  can  now  be  dealt 
■  with  under  the  Education  Act,  5348.  Employment  of 
children,  who  are  remunerated,  should  be  regulated, 
5349.  Could  be  done  by  the  inspectors  of  the  School 
Board,  5350.  Arrangements  with  regard  to  attendance 
at  school  of  children  cannot  be  carried  out  by  the  school 
authorities,  unless  the  penalties  be  altered,  5352.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Acts,  unless  there  is  a  preliminary 
educational  test,  must  work  mischievously  for  education. 
No  boys  allowed  to  be  errand  boys  under  13,  5362.  If 
the  Acts  are  extended  and  children  allowed  to  work  half- 
time,  their  time  of  attendance  at  school  is  diminished. 
5364.  Duties  of  the  School  Board  Committee.  Half- 
timers  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  childi'en,  5365. 
Number  increasing  in  the  schools,  5356. 

CHANCE,  JOHN  H.,  West  Bromwich  ;  Windowglass 
Manufacturers  : 

Employ  about  70  women,  6779 ;  and  350  men,  6780. 
No  half-timers,  they  are  not  suitable  to  the  trade,  6781. 
Hours  of  labour  for  women,  8  to  12.30,  and  1.30  to  6, 
6782.  Chiefly  do  piece-work ;  leave  a  little  before  the 
men  so  as  not  to  go  out  together,  6783.  Always  end  work 
before  6,  6784.  Hours  quite  sufficient ;  some  work  61 
hours,  and  some  42  hours  a  week,  6786.  Hours  for  the 
lads  vary ;  a  few  work  54  hours,  they  are  on  the  9  hours 
system,  the  same  as  the  men;  glass-house  boys  work 
partly  by  niglit  and  partly  by  day,  6786.  Work  four 
turns  a  week  of  10  or  11  hours  each  in  the  case  of  the 
blovif-giass  makers,  6787.  Take  their  meals  as  they  can  ; 
when  half  through  the  work  they  stop  for  their  meals, 
6788.  Work  under  the  second  modification,  6789. 
Work  by  shifts  in  the  flattening  process,  6790.  Under 
the  second  alternative  of  the  second  modification,  6792. 
Other  glass  works  of  the  same  description  work  much 
the  same  way,  6793.  Work  overtime  in  some  ))ranches, 
but  not  to  recover  lost  time,  6794.  Not  in  the  glass 
houses,  only  in  the  warehouses,  6795.  60  hours  a  week 
is  quite  enough  for  boys;  have  worked  beyond  with 
permission,  6796.  The  two  existing  modifications  are 
necessary,  6797.  Boys  assist  generally ;  carry  glass  into 
the  warehouses  ;  never  carry  pipes  when  they  have  any- 
thing on;  run  errands,  &c.,  6798.  Do  not  go  on  the 
stages  to  assist  in  the  hot  v/ork,  only  very  few  do,  6799. 
No  complaints  to  make  on  account  of  the  present  law, 
6800.  Prefers  60  hours  a  week  as  of  old  than  56-| ;  does 
not  v/ork  more  than  54  as  a  rule ;  not  too  much  for  the 
lads,  6801.  In  the  glasshouses  and  in  the  warehouses 
for  boys  on  day  work,  6802. 

Could  go  back  to  60  hours  by  an  agreement  with  the 
men  ;  v/hen  trade  was  good  there  was  a  demand  for  54 
hours,  and  it  was  conceded  ;  may  get  it  back  by  and  by, 
6803.  54  hours  .rules  a  great  portion  of  the  hardware 
trades,  6804.  If  trade  got  slack  and  wages  came  down, 
may  go  back  to  60  hours  ;  boys  under  14  to  be  employed 
as  half-timers  would' be  very  inconvenient;  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  boys  as  it  is,  6806.  Is  against  estab- 
lisliing  an  educational  standard  at  ]n'escnt;  boys  quite 
strong  and  healthy  enough  at  13  to  do  the  work,  6808. 
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CHANCE,  J.  ll.—cont. 

Will  wovk  lip  to  a  standard  in  a  few  years,  but  cannot 
expect  it  now,  6809. 

In  four  or  five  years  time,  6810.  Then  employ  them 
at  13  if  they  pass  a  test,  6811.  Workshops  Act  should 
be  assimilated  to  the  Factory  Act,  6813.  With  modifi- 
cations in  certain  trades,  6814.  Liberties  allowed  to 
workshops  and  not  to  factories  should  be  curtailed,  6816. 
Have  no  workshops,  6819. 

CHANCE,  W.  E.,West  Bromwich;  Coloured  Sheet 
Glass,  and  Glass  Shade  Maker  : 

Employs  no  women,  6822.  12  young  persons,  6823, 
and  no  half-timers,  6824.  Vs^ork  either  with  five  shifts 
of  12  hours,  or  six  shifts  of  10  hours,  6825.  The  three 
modifications  of  the  Act  are  necessary  to  the  trade,  6826. 
Five  turns  of  12  hours  are  necessary  in  flattening,  and 
four  turns  of  10  or  11  hours  are  required  in  blov/ing  glass, 
6827.  Agrees  in  every  particular  v/ith  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  John  K.  Chance;  same  sort  of  business,  only  he 
makes  what  his  cousin  does  not  make,  and  vice  versa, 
6828. 

Could  not  do  without  the  modifications ;  foreigners 
work  on  Sunday,  and  that  is  the  difficulty;  they  get 
five,  someLimes  six  meltings  a  week,  and  here  they  cannot 
bring  in  five  ;  use  larger  crucibles  to  meet  the  difference, 
6830. 

CHARLESWORTH,  Mrs.  M.,  Shew ielv,  and  others ; 
Representing  Operatives  : 

The  law  has  not  interfered  with  our  labour  in  anyway, 
and  so  far  it  is  satisfactory,  but  we  object  to  any  further 
restrictions  on  women's  labour,  12,351-404. 

CFIARLTON,  HENRY,  Manchester;  Calenderer. 
See  WILLIAMS,  HENRY. 

CHARTERIS,  M.,  Glasgov^t;  Certifying  Surgeon. 
.See  WATSON,  Br.  E.  ' 

CHEETHAM,  J.;  Manchester,  Deputation  of  i3EN- 
TON  Hat  Makers.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 

CHEETFIAM,  J.  T.,  Manchester;   Cotton  Mill 
Owner,  Staleybridge  : 

Desirous  to  speak  on  recent  evidence  of  schoolmasters 
regarding  attendance  of  half-timers ;  restriction  to  one 
school  secures  regularity  and  counteracts  migration ; 
position  of  his  firm ;  schoolmaster,  not  parents,  dis- 
satisfied, 10,106-107.  Feelings  of  Roman  Catholics  as 
to  unsectarian  schools ;  Protestant  children  allowed  to 
attend  one  school.  Catholics  another,  10,108-112, 
10,117-119.  Advantage  of  a  half-time  over  a  mixed 
school,  10,114;  approves  of  raising  the  age  of  half- 
timers  ;  interfering  with  ages  does  not  concern  the  cotton 
industry. 

CHRISTOPHERS,  V/ILLIAM,  Newport  ;  Member  of 
School  Board  : 

Newspaper  publisher,  14,309 ;  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  for  compulsory 
powers,  14,310.  School  board  established  nearly  five 
years,  14,311;  the  compulsory  section  adopted  a  few 
months  after  its  establishment,  14,312.  A  good  a]jproach 
is  made  to  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  school,  14,313-317-  The  test  imposed  in  respect 
of  cliildren  attending  textile  factories,  that  in  order  to 
work  full-time  at  13  tliey  must  pass  the  4th  standard, 
is  one  that  most  children  could  pass  at  that  age,  if  they 
had  been  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act,  14,320 ;  but  at  present  it  would  exclude  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  from  em.ployment  if  imposed, 
14,321.  Children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  are, 
under  the  Education  Act,  exempted  from  attendance  at 
school  upon  passing"  a  certain  examination,  14,322-325. 
Many  persons  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act,  14.328  ;  but  after  a  reasonable  time  they 
will  be  sufficiently  enforced,  14,329. 

CHRISTIE,  JAMES,  Dundee;   Deputation  Early 
Closing  Association.    See  LEE,  DAVID. 

CLARK,  T.  R.,  Leeds  ;   Deputation  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    See  BARRAN,  Alderman  JOFIN. 

CLARK,  C.  F.,  Wolverha:.!pton  ;  Master  Hollow 
Ware  Manufacturer: 

Employer  in  the  hollow-ware  trade,  11,710;  would 
object  to  the  age  of  full  timers  being  raised  from  .13  to 
14,  11,711;  have  difficulty  in  getting  children  now, 
11,712;  if  children  kept  at  school  until  14,. they  will  not 
come  to  dirty  work  in  the  collieries,  11,713.  Employ  a 
few  half-timers,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  so. 


CLARKE,  C.  F.~cont. 

11  714-718,  11,745;  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  that 
children  should  be  obliged  to  pass  a  moderate  examina- 
tion before  going  to  full  time  at  13.  If  school  certificate 
and  books  abolished,  the  half-time  system  would  v/ork 
well,  11,721.  Suggest  that  boys  might  be  employed  at 
night,  in  eight-hour  tm-ns,  in  enamelling,  11,722-725; 
have  no  lead  in  the  enamel,  il,72fi ;  though  others  in 
the  trade  use  lead,  11,727;  nothing  deleterious  in  our 
enamelling  process,  1 1,743  ;  people  generally  very  healthy, 
11,744  ;  it  might  be  possible  to  give  this  privilege  to  the 
ti-ade  with  the  provision  that  lead  is  not  used,  11,728. 
Complains  of  a  workman  not  beins  allowed  to  deduct 
his  son's  wages  in  making  return  for  income  tax  when 
son^  in  his  employment,  11,730-732.  Employ  women, 
11,733;  jvould  like  thein  to  be  able  to  work  from  7  to  j, 
11,734-735  ;  they  work  only  nine  and  a  half  hours  luider 
any  circumstances,  11,736;  would  like  to  be  able  to  let 
some  of  the  work]3eople  come  from  6  to  6  and  others  fi'om 
7  to  7,  11,737-738;  those  who  come  at  7  go  home  to 
brealcfast  for  half  an  hour,  11,741.  Do  not  know  that 
it  Vi'ould  suit  as  well  for  the  workpeople  to  work  in  only 
two  turns,  though  it  might,  11,742.  Find  it  inconvenient 
to  give  a  holiday  on  Good  Friday,  11,739 ;  would  rather 
give  a  hoUday  on  Whit  Monday,  11,740. 

CLARKE,  Rev.  ADAM,  Hanley;  Vicar  of  Longton: 
The  inhabitants  of  Longton  chiefly  potters  and 
colhers,  10,556.  Miners'  children,  who  are  half-timers, 
attend  school  better  than  the  potters'  children,  10,557- 
559.  The  pottery  v/orks  employ  '  many  half-timers, 
■  10,561.  liave  two  schools,  a  half-time  boys'  and  girls' 
school,  and  a,  v/hole  time  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
10,562-563.  The  half-time  system  has  greatly  improved 
education,  10,564-565.  The  compulsory  byelaws  of  the 
school  board  in  Longton  are  strictly  enforced,  10,566- 
569.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  full 
time  under  14,  unless  they  can  pass  a  certain  standard, 
nor  to  worlv  half  time  unless  they  could  pass  in  the  second 
standard,  10,670-571,  10,586-5i)2,  10,604-609.  The 
half-day  system  generally  adopted  for  half-timers,  10,577 
-580 ;  the  alternate  day  system  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable, 10,581,  10,598-601.  The  personal  morality  of 
women  i:i  Longton  is  superior  to  that  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  England,  10,594.  The  women  have  not  become 
more  demoralised  since  the  })assing  of  the  factory  legis- 
lation, 10,595. 

CLEGG,  WILLIAM,  London  ;  Paper  Stain er  : 

Is  a  member  of  firm  Carlisle  and  Clegg,  3435;  believes 
is  under  the  Act  1864,  but  his  board  says  1867,  3478. 
Employs  aliout  190  hands,  of  which  88  boys  above  13  ; 
have  no  half-timers,  women  or  girls,  3436-37.  Hands 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  makes  paper-liangings  pro- 
duced Ijy  machinery,  the  other  hand  block  printers,  3438. 
Block  men  are  piece-workers,  ;3438 ;  these  will  not  come 
to  work  before  8.30  or  9  a.m. ;  attempts  at  compulsion  led 
to  successful  strike  of  three  days,  3438 ;  from  3Uth  Septem- 
ber to  1st  April  lea\-e  ofl:'  at  7  in  machine  department,  3439, 
3-166;  other  months  boys  leave  at  6,  and  men  cannot 
work  without  boys,  3438 ;  can  save  a  little  boy  laljour 
by  using  machinery,  3467.  Desires  both  men  and  boys 
to  work  8  to  8,  3439  ;  would  work  on  the  whole  60  hours 
a  week,  .344 1 .  As  working  only  10  hoius  the  Act  of  1874 
with  seasoii  modifications  would  not  suit ;  machine  men 
should  keep  to  present  hours ;  it  is  block  men  ^vill  not 
work  60  hours,  3461-62.  Is  a  season  trade  thus,  in 
summer  ]iroduce  samples  for  following  year  ;  in  Septem- 
lier  travellers  go  out;  from  1st  October  to  30fch  February 
busy  ]irinting"  for  stock,  3442 ;  desires  slight  extension 
of  time  from  these  two  dates,  3442.  After  February 
begins  to  slack,  3443 ;  desire  lOi  hours,  half  day  Saturday, 
making  60  hours,  working  8  to  8,  3444 ;  and  some  over- 
time m  liusiest  season,  3445.  Machine  department 
hardest,  but  not  excessive,  for  young  persons  ;  who  must 
Ije  guide,  3446,  3448.  Boys  either  serve  or  take  paper 
from  machine ;  requires  sustained  attention,  3447.  Meal 
times  ;  gates  opened  at  10.30  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
stop  12  to  1 ;  again  at  4,  3449.  No  loss  or  difficulty  in 
stopping  machinery,  so  give  three  breaks  a  day,  3450-52. 
The  condition  under  Factory  Act  of  only  four  and  a  half 
hours  without  break  for  young  persons  presents  no 
difficulty,  3453.  Some  trades  like  working  five  or  six 
hours  without  break,  3454.  Hand  block  department  the 
most  troublesome;  difiicult  to  get  men  ;  frequent  adver- 
tising produced  none,  though  average  earnings  2/.  lO.s-.  a 
week^  3454;  cannot  account  for  it  otherwise  than  by 
dislike  o!'  parents  to  the  trade ;  have  no  regular  appren- 
iice:-,  3463;  boy  servers  grow  up  to  trade,  3463-64; 
i>lock  printing  \viil  die  out ;  French  do  it  lietter.  3465  ; 
liusiuess  not  particularly  unhealthy,  3455.  r.jnerald 
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green,  which  public  will  have,  effect  men  and  boys  over 
body  and  in  armpits,  3455.  Emerald  green  is  arsenic 
and  couper,  3456.  No  cases  of  salivation  or  loose  teeth, 
3457-58.  No  medical  advice  for  effects  of  arsenic,  but 
business  with  arsenic  declming,  3459,  3477;  people  prefer 
non-arsenical  paper,  3459.  Young  persons  not  employed 
in  emerald  green  paper  staining  so  as  to  injure  health, 
3472-43  ;  the  effects  not  permanent ;  one  man  has 
worked  60  years  without  being  affected,  3474 ;  the  makers 
of  the  colour  suffer  horribly,  3475.  Laborious  work  to 
hand  men  ;  heavy  blocks  to  lift ;  has  fitted  india-rubber 
tube  to  reduce  weight,  3460.  If  young  persons  were 
placed  under  Act  of  1874,  hours  being  56  instead  of  60, 
production  not  wages  would  be  reduced,  3468  ;  could 
not  do  equal  work  in  shorter  hours.  3469.  Has  no 
complaint  with  present  law  as  regards  machine  men, 
3470  ;  want  to  secure  boys  stopping  longer,  which  would 
keep  their  masters ;  they  commence  together  ;  boys  do 
nothing  till  men  come,  3471. 

CLOSE,  Mrs.  SARAH,  Bristol;  Operative  Cloth 
Worker.    See  MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY. 

CLOSE,  WILLIAM  JOHN,   Belfast;  Operative 
Bleacher.    See  SHAW,  JOHN. 

CLOUGH,  JOHN,  Leeds  ;  Representing  Bradford 
Chamber  ok  Commerce.    See  STEAD,  CHARLES. 

CLOUGH,  M.  P.,  Leeds;  Schoolmaster.    See  KING, 
FREDERICK,  D. 

COLE,  SAMUEL,  Hanley  ;  Flint  Glass  Manufac- 
turer : 

Object  to  the  age  for  boys  employed  in  the  trade  being 
raised  to  14  as  in  Act  of  1874,  10,949-951.  Satisfied 
•nnih  the  x^resent  age  of  13,  10,952-953.  It  requires 
many  years  to  learn  the  trade,  10,954.  Have  no  ob- 
jection to  an  education  test  for  boys  of  13,  10,955-956. 
Object  to  boys  not  being  allowed  to  work  at  night, 
10,956,  10,964-965.  Work  54  hours  a  week  in  the 
glass  cutting,  and  an  average  of  48  hours  a  week  in  the 
glass  blowing,  10,958;  in  no  case  do  the  hours  of  work 
exceed  54  a  week,  10,961  ;  are  allowed  to  work  60  hours, 
10,962  ;  as  regards  the  number  of  hours  in  the  week 
have  no  objection  to  come  under  Act  of  1874,  10,963. 

COLES,  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  London;  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Factories  : 

Am  one  of  the  assistant  inspectors  of  factories,  and  have 
been  20  years  in  the  department,  1994-96.    District  is 
from  Carlisle  to  Manchester,  taking  the  v/hole  of  the 
towns  excepting  two  in  Lancashire,  together  with  the 
manufacturiag  towns  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
and  certain  large  ironworks  on  the  Sol  way  Firth.  1997. 
Seven  sub-inspectors,  who  report  to  me,  and  I  to  the 
chief  inspector,  1998-99.   Do  not  as  a  rule  authorise  pro- 
secutions without  reference  to  the  inspector,  2000.  States 
his  duties  and  nrode  of  carrying  on  the  work,  2001-5. 
Question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  legislation  under  the 
different  Factory  Acts;  considers  the  present  Workshops 
Act  unworkable,  and  would  place  all  workshops  under 
the  Factory  Extension  Act,  1867,  and  that  Act  consoli- 
dated with  Textile  Act,  1874,  as  regards  hours  of  work  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children,  age  of  commencing 
T.'ork,  and  regulations  as  to  schools,  2006-8 ;  gives  in- 
stances of  the  necessity  of  assimilating  the  Acts,  2009. 
Would  except  "  season  ti-ades,"  but  would  not  give  them 
power  to  work  overtime ;  gives  his  opinions  as  to  the  mo- 
difications of  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act,  1874, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  "  season  trades,"  which  are 
tailors,  dress,  mantle,  and  paletot  makers,  milliners,  shirt 
and  shirt  collar  makers,  hat,  cap,  and  bonnet  makers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  manufacturers  of  braid  fringe  and 
fancy  trimmings  by  hcmd,  fancy  box  makers,  artificial 
flower  makers,  shii-t  and  rmderclothing  manufacturers, 
umbrella  and  parasol  manufacturers,  feather  cleanei-s,  and 
artificial  flower  manufacturers ;   modification  required 
also  as  to  the  preserve  and  jam  manufacturers,  fish  curers, 
and   bakers,  2010-18.     Wholesale  houses,  and  large 
biscuit  factories  to  be  brought  under  the  Act,  2019.  Sub- 
inspectors   not  able  thoroughly  to   inspect  workshops 
according  to  Workshops  Act,  1867;  have  difficulty  in 
detecting  irregularities  as  to  hours  of  labour,  school 
attendance,  2020-23.  The  10  hours  a  week  school  attend- 
ance not^ always  fulfilled,  and  want  of  a  prescribed  form 
of  certificate  under  the  Workshops  Act  prevents  inspec- 
tors ascertaining  whether  the  hours   have  been  kept, 
2024-25.     No  employments  under  the  Workshops  Act 
which  could  not  be  brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  2026  ; 
aU  works^where  children  are  employed  to  be'  brought  in 
also,  2027-29.    No  difference  to  be  made  on  accounl  of 
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the  smaller  numbers  employed  in  a  workshop,  20.'i0.  A 
register,  of  all  protected  persons  to  be  kept  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  the  Factory  Act,  2031-34.  Certifying  sur- 
geon's certificate  as  to  age,  even  if  age  was  ascertained  from 
the  registrar,  sliould  be  retained  and  children  examined  at 
place  of  employment,  2035-38.    Workshops  to  be  visited 
and  a  fixed  fee  for  the  certifying  surgeon,  2039-41  ; 
certificate  of  birth  to  be  admitted  ;  scale  of  certifjdng  sur- 
geon's fees,  2042.    Certifying  surgeons  not  to  attend  to 
the  sanitary  regulations  or  have  more  po^^'er,  2043-45. 
Anomalies  between  the  Vv^orkshops  and  the  Factory  Acts 
as  they  now  exist.    (1.)  Certifying  surgeon  does  not  at- 
tend to  pass  hands  at  workshop,  master  therefore  having 
taken  a  boy,  believing  what  the  boy  has  stated  as  to  his 
age,  finds  on  the  certificate  of  birth  being  got  that  the 
boy  is  under  13,  and  is  liable  to  prosecution,  because  he 
cannot  make  the  boy  jjroduce  the  certificate,  which  costs 
2s.  6d.  in  lieu  of  the  Is.  under  the  Factory  Act.  (2.) 
Young    persons   and   children   can   be  employed  on 
Good   Friday,  Christmas    Day  in  workshops,  whereas 
in  factories  they  cannot.    (3.)  *A  child  can  be  employed 
morning  and  afternoon  provided  si.x  and  a  half  hours  is  only 
made,  whereas  in  factories  no  child  working  before  12 
at  noon  can  be  employed  after!.    (4.)  The  attendance 
at  school  of  10  hours  a  week  in  lieu  of  half-time,  2046- 
47.  The  10  hours  attendances  most  unsatisfactory;  anothe  r 
anomaly  mentioned,  that  a  master  under  the  Workshops 
Act  may  employ  a  child  14  days  before  he  is  liable  for 
the  neglect  of  the  child's  schooling,  whereas  under  the 
Factory  Act  seven  days  is  the  time.    Act  of  1874  does 
some  harm  instead  of  good  to  education,  the  age  being 
next  year  10  before  work  can  be  commenced;  parents  in 
manufacturing  districts  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school  before  they  can  send  them  to  work,  so  tvv'o  years 
is  lost  where  no  school  board  exists,  2048.  Remedy, 
half-timers  on  commencing  to  work  half-time  should, 
after  next  year,  produce  a  certificate  of  No.  2  Standard, 
2049-50,     Alternate  day  system  not  much  adopted, 
2051-54.    Alternate  day  system  bad,  2055.  Uniform 
a»e,  10,  as  in  Textile  Act,  for  commencement  of  work, 
2056-57.     No  exceptions,  2058.     Same  rule  foi;  the 
agricultural  districts,  to  be  managed  by  local  authorities, 
2059-61.    Inspectors  overworked,  and  would  be  unable 
to  accomplish  the  enforcements  of  the  law,  2062-63. 
Few   complaints  against  Textile  Act  of  1874,  2064. 
Hours  of  labour  in  workshops  to  be  limited  to  Textile 
Act  hours,  2065.    No  more  diminution  of  hours  under 
this  than  when  the  change  was  made  from  the  old  to  the 
new  Factory  Act,  2066-68.   Legal  hours  practically  settle 
actual  hours  of  work  for  men,  2069-71.  Employers 
cannot  do  without  women  and  children,  even  if  hours 
of  work  were  shortened,  2072-74.    Shops  excepted  out 
of  the  Act,  2075.    Boys  working  at  night  should  be  14 
years  old  in  lieu  of  13,  2076.    Boys  above  12  can  work 
under  to  be  prevented  by  putting  MetalHferous  Mines 
Act  under  Factory  Act,  2078-80.     Reason  for  this^ 
greater  uniformity,  2081.    Question  as  to  tne  effect  on 
trades;  considers  that  as  the  cotton  trade  does  not  suffer 
from  this  large  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour,  other 
trades  would  not,  2082.  Large  quarries  in  district,  2083. 
Considers  them  under  Workshops  Act,  but  in  one  case 
only  has  enforced  it,  2084-86.     Would  apply  Factory 
Act,  1874,  2086-87.    Factory  inspectors   can   do  all 
work  in  quarries,  &c.,  above  ground,  2089.    Slight  ac- 
quaintance with  brick  making,  2090-91.    Three  lucifer 
match  factories  in  district,  unhealthy,  but  better  since 
f  actory  legislation ;  children  half-timers  begin  at  eight 
years  old,  2092-94.    Percussion-cap  makers,  also  cart- 
ridge makers;  should  come  under  the  Factory  Act, 2095- 
98.    The  follo-sving  trades  also  to  be  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act : — Paper  stainers,  paper 
manufacturers,  glass  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  letter- 
press printing  works  and  bookbinders  ;  in  the  latter  works 
a  modification  is  in  Act  of  1867  f'ei'  vv'omen  and  young 
persons,  2099-2106.    Could  not  limit  age  or  interfere 
as  to  children  working  in  private  houses,  2107.  Differ- 
ence as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  a  domestic  occupation 
or  a  small  workshop  ;  would  define  it  as  a  place  where 
people  work  for  hire,  2108-9  ;   do  not  know  Sheffield 
district,  2110.    Fustian  cutters,  &c.  employ  their  own 
children;  interference  by  inspectors  under  provisions  of 
the  "workshops  Act,  2111-12.    Yvlien  less  than  10  are 
employed,  would  not  require  a  certificate  for  any  child; 
ground  of  this  distinction,  cheapness,  21 13-16.  Inspectors 
could  not  examine  certificates  of  err.uid  boys,  &c. ;  must 
come  under  the  school  board,  2117.    Injustice  where 
no  'school  board,  2118.    Age  at  Wigan  commencing 
work  in  mills,  9  ;  leave  mills  for  mines  after  12,  21 19- 
23.    Restriction  to  be  placed  on  hours  of  labour  done 
by  women,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy  employment. 
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2127.  Workshops'  inspection,  large  ones  annually, 
others  once  in  IS  months  where  many  children  are  em- 
jjloyed,  2127-30.  Sanitary  state  of  factories,  insjjectors 
require  more  power,  21ol-34.  Specifies  powers  required, 
v'vi.,  power  to  order  any  nuisance  to  be  removed  or 
ameliorated ;  to  do  away  with  any  other  impurities  about 
the  factories ;  power  given  under  Act  of  ly()7  not  being 
sufiicient,  2135-40.  Nuisance  inspector  has  power 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  2141-42.  Inspector  Las 
less  power  over  workshops,  2143.  Right  of  entry  to 
workshops  should  be  given  to  inspector  ;  case  of  his  being 
obstructed  in  his  duty,  and  having  waited  projjcr  time  ; 
magistrate  dismissed  case,  as  one  of  the  employei-s  there 
might  have  locked  the  inspector  out,  a  master  not  being 
liai)le  for  the  acts  of  one  of  his  servants.  Factory  Act 
renders  master  liable,  but  not  the  Workshops  Act,  2144. 
Not  many  trades  carried  on  in  homes,  2145.  Question 
as  to  further  observations  ;  states  with  regard  to  children 
having  to  work  half-time  being  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  standard,  he  thought 
Act  of  IS74  faulty  in  having  raised  the  commencing  age 
to  a  certain  point,  and  that  they  had  not  taken  any  care 
of  their  education  in  places  where  there  were  no  school 
boards.  x\  schoolmaster,  a  practical  man,  says  his 
numbers  will  be  diminished.  As  they  will  not  go  to 
school  before  they  go  to  work  generally,  and  this  Act 
will  prevent  children  from  going  to  school  between  Hand 
10;  the  remedy  would  be  an  education  test  before 
admission  to  half-time,  214G-47. 

COLLINS,  J.  T.,  Birmingham,  and  another:  Deputa- 
tion OF  Brass  Founders  : 

Employ  women  from  13  and  upwards,  441 7-1 S.  Boys 
work  under  the  men  ;  not  half  timers  as  a  rule,  441!). 
Hours  of  work  horn  7  to  7  ;  ojitional  time  of  coming  and 
going,  4420-21.  Cannot  induce  earlier  arrival,  4422. 
("hildren  leave  at  fi  except  in  the  winter,  4423.  Law 
should  be  altered  to  work  from  7  to  7  always,  4424. 
Five  hours  spell  to  be  preferred.  Work  not  intermittent, 
442().  Inconvenient  to  work  half  times  in  two  shifts. 
Prevents  general  adoption  of  half  timers.  Never  be 
general,  4427.  Assimilation  of  Acts  and  five  hours'  spell 
desirable.  Equal  legislation  for  large  and  small,  and 
the  same  for  each,  4428,  4433,  4438.  Small  works  not 
subject  to  same  restrictions,  4429.  Large  number  of 
small  workshops,  4430.  10  hours  a  day  and  bdh  in  the 
week  api)roved,  44.'-il.  Half  timers  to  commence  at  nine 
years.  Cease  to  be  under  the  Act  at  Ifi.  Not  so  many 
restrictions  on  young  people.  Trade  and  means  of 
production  crippled  in  consequence,  4433.  Boys  received 
sufficient  education  at  nine.  Can  im]irove  at  night 
schools.  In  future  would  be  better  looked  after  when 
young,  4434-35.  Holiday  on  alternate  Saturdays  un- 
necessary. Surgeons  certificate  not  wanted,  44.'iG  {see 
4428),  4438.  Boys  required  to  commence  earlier  than 
men,  443!)-40.  Breakfast,  4442.  Full  timers  at  13. 
Wrapping-U])  women  kept  later  than  others,  4443-46. 
Hours  of  work,  4444.  At  6  as  far  as  Factory  Act  is 
concerned;  factory  works  till  7  or  8  as  it  likes  in  case  of 
the  men,  4445.  Some  boys  kept  till  half "  an  hour  later 
than  closing  time,  444G.  Average  hours  55.  Piecework 
controls  the  time,  4449-50.  Hours  of  wrap])ing-up 
women,  4451.  Overtime  for  casting  boys,  4452.  Modifi- 
cation No.  18  retain  ;  Workshops  Act  discontinue;  large 
and  small  to  be  umler  the  Factory  Act,  4453.  Age  of 
boys  cease  at  16,  4454.  Not  many  half  timers  between 
8  and  13  em])loyed  prior  to  1 867  Act ;  nor  young  persons, 
4455-57.  Rarely  employed  before  10  or  11,  or  11  or  12, 
4458.  Plenty  lietwcen  10  and  13  now,  4459.  Alternate 
day  system  not  suitable,  4460-63.  Age  should  be 
lowered,  4464. 

COLVILE,  Captain  AUGUSTUS  HENRY,  Hanley, 
J. P.  : 

A  county  magistrate,  10,401).  Have  tried  to  stop  the 
working  of  boats  on  the  canal  on  Sunday;  many  barge- 
men have  said  they  would  rather  rest  on  Sunday  if  the 
canal  could  be  shut  up,  10,410.  Through  traflic  not 
carried  on  on  Sundays  10,413.  Famiheslive  on  board  the 
boats,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  young  man  of  15  or 
1()  living  with  them,  sleeping  in  the  same  place,  10,414- 
420;  the  cal)ins  are  very  small,  10,421.  Boats  carry- 
ing ironstone  which  is  raised  in  North  StaflPord shire  go 
a  journey  of  several  days  into  South  Staffordshire,  and 
also  go  to  the  Potteries,  10,415-416.  Boatmen  and  their 
cliildien  extremely  ignorant,  I0,41.'i-418.  Have  seen 
children  of  four  "or  five  driving  the  horses,  10,418. 
Chibiren  shoidd  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  Sunday  traffic 
stop|)ed,  10.419.  The  canals  where  I  live  belong  to  the 
Nortli  StalFordshire  Railway  Company,  10,425;  a  depu- 
tation waited  upon  the  company  with  the  object  of 
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getting  the  Sunday  traffic  stopped,  but  without  any 
result,  10,426-427.  Some  of  the  men  have  houses  in 
difi^erent  districts,  10,428.  Cannot  tell  whether  births 
and  deaths  in  the  boats  are  registered  or  not,  10,429-430. 
The  boatmen  get  very  good  wages,  10,431  ;  they  are  not 
driven  to  that  employment  as  a  last  resource,  10,432. 
-Oo  not  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  they  were  forced" 
to  acquire  a  settlement  in  some  parish,  10,43.'i'-434  ;  if  they 
had  a  home  they  would  work  to  and  from  it,  and  would 
try  to  get  home  on  Saturday  if  they  could  rest  on 
Sunday,  10,4;i.5-438.  The  boats  belong  to  different  iron 
companies,  10,439.  Language  of  the  canal  people  very 
bad,  10,440. 

CONDER,  ARNOLD  C,  Manchester;  Silk  Manu- 
facturer : 

Is  a  partner_  in  a  silk  manufactory,  8608.  Comi)eti- 
tion  of  industries  ;  farms  and  factories  ;  em])loyment  of 
boys  m  each  ;  hours  and  work  in  each  ;  wages  in  each, 
8609-18.  School  evaded  by  boys  employed  on  farms  ;' 
Agricultural  Children's  Act  'is  a  nullity,  8619-20. 
Same  difficulty  occurs  to  every  mill  situated  in  agricul- 
tural district  where  there  is  competition  for  labour, 
8621-24.  Children  return  to  mill  when  older,  but 
have  no  education,  8625-26.  Indifference  of  parents 
as  to  children's  education  ;  scarcity  of  children  ;  number 
of  children  attending  school. 

CONNEL,  WILLIAM,  Glasgow  ;  Operative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

CONRON,  Miss,  Leeds;  Representing  Woollen- 
Operatives.    See  WILSON,  Miss. 

CONSTABLE,  ARCHIBALD,  and  others,  Glasgow; 
Deputation  from  Edinburgh  Master  Printers' 
Association  : 

Master  printers  work  under  the  Factory  Act  of  186/  ; 
hardship  arising  from  not  being  allowed  to  employ 
women  and  boys  above  14  occasionally  in  the  evening  ; 
nature  of  work,  16,270-271.  Would  like  the  book- 
binding modification  extended  to  jjrinting  as  in  clause 
14  of  Act  of  1867,  16,272-273.  Hours  of  commence- 
ment vary  in  Scotland ;  54  hours  a  week  ;  but  would 
like  14  hours  a  day  occasionally,  and  be  excused  giving 
half  hour  for  tea,  16,274-281.  Objection  to  pi'esent 
modification  under  the  Act  of  1867,  16,282.  Night 
modification  and  night  shifts,  16,283.  Nature  of  modi- 
fication asked  for;  on  behalf  of  girls  rather  than  boys, 
16,28.3-286.  Have  not  dismissed  many  women  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  Act,  but  have  not  increased  their  number  ; 
should  like  women  above  18  to  work  as  men,  1(),287. 
Condition  of  atmosphere  in  j)rinting  offices,  16,287", 
16,288.  Are  quite  willing  to  come  under  the  sanitary 
laws;  memorial  to  Home  Secretary  of  lltliof  January 
I875  i)ut  in,  16,2!)3-2!)4.  Dinner  and  tea  hours  in 
England  and  Scotland,  16,291-292.  Difficulties  of 
complying  with  the  Act ;  would  not  object  to  56:5  hours  ; 
expense  of  ernjjioying  men  to  do  their  work,  16,295-2!)8. 
Female  compositors  largely  employed  above  13 ;  they 
must  be  educated ;  emjiloyment  healthy ;  hours  vary, 
but  never  more  than  five  on  a  stretch,  except  Saturday, 
when  5  hours  40  minutes  without  a  break  ;  they  do  not 
complain,  16,29.9-305.  Objection  to  fi\'e  hours  at  a 
stretch  or  to  two  breaks,  Init  would  not  object  to  broad 
princi]>le  of  Act  of  1874,  16,306,  16,310-3l'l.  Printers 
and  bookbinders  memorialised  Government  through 
Edinburgh  Trades  Council  in  favour  of  four  and  a  half 
hours,  16,31.3-315.  Strike  of  three  months,  16,317. 
Women  finish  men's  work  ;  example  ;  if  men  get  only 
four  and  a  halt'  hours,  women  and  children  would  work 
more,  lb", 316-319.  Employes  would  like  occasional  14 
hour-i  on  a  certain  number  of  days  for  the  extra  ])ay, 
1(),320-.321.  During  the  5  hours  40  minutes  hands  can 
get  what  refreshments  they  like,  16,322-324.  No  work 
taken  home,  16,325-326. 
COOKSO.V,  JOHN,  Birmingham,  «/(rfo«o//(cr;  Opera- 
tive Printers : 

Represent  letterpress  printing  and  lithographic  depart- 
ment;  also  Messrs.  Billing,  Bros.,  and  Whitmore.  .5070. 
Hours  of  labour. — No  change  desired,  5071.  Present 
hours,  5072.  Permission  to  work  till  7,  5073 ;  54  hours 
a  week,  5074.  Hours  si)ecified  in  Act  of  1874  ;  not 
make  any  difference,  5075.  44  hours  spell  inconvenient, 
5076.  Lunch  ])erniitted,  5077-  Custom  of  the  trade, 
50/8.  Whole-timers  begin  at  13,  5079.  Age  should 
not  be  increased,  5080.  Half-timers,  5081.  AVork  half 
days  and  Saturdays,  5082.  Working  alternate  Satur- 
days, 5083.  No  difficulty  w-iih  the  certificates,  5084. 
Boys  employed  in  the  hthogra]diic  department,  5087. 
Wish  to  be  left  as  at  present,  5088.    No  alteration  in 
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age  for  h^lf-timers  or  full-timers  5089.  Only  vvork 
overtime  during  the  latter  part  of  the  jear,  509(K  Men 
only  employed  overtime,  5091  ;  over  18,  5092  Younger 
persons  ne.4r  so  employed,  5093.  Not  aware  they  could 
he  5094.  Will  do  so  in  future,  5095.  Half-timers 
worked  in  two  shifts  alternate  Saturdays,  5096  Boys 
not  employed  at  night,  5097-  Not  done  m  the  trade  in 
Birmingham. 

COOPER,  J.  H.,  Leicester  ;  Hosiery  Manufacturer  : 
Is  a  member  of  the  Hosiery  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Leicester ;  considers  the  4*  system  does  not  work 
satisfactorily;  as  to  houi-s  of  work  and  meals;  majority 
of  women  in  favour  of  old  system,  /b34-7(.45.  Ware- 
houses 7646;  restrictions  of  factories;  children  under 
13  7647,7648.  Trade  of  Leicester,  7649  ;  children  under 
13,'  7650'.    Act  of  1874 ;  hours  of  work,  7651-7655. 

COOPER,  CHARLES,  Edinburgh;  Printer: 

Proprietor  of  Gray's  Time  Tables,  Power  of 

inspector  in  his  special  case  to  be  extended,  19,208-228. 
Work  nine  and  a  half  hours  per  day;  required  three 
hours  more  for  four  nights  in  each  month,  19,221-228  ; 
this  permission  granted,  women  and  girls  would  go  home 
fi-om  factory  direct,  instead  of  having  to  return,  19,215- 
218  Work  could  be  done  at  home,  but  unwiUmg  to 
give  out  work,  19,217-218,  19,234.  Shortness  of  time 
in  (^ettin.o-  reports  prevents  pubhshmg,  19,229,  19,233. 
Extra  hours  paid  time  and  a  half;  could  not  give  extra 
holiday  with  pay,  19,234-238.  Women  paid  by  week, 
19  239  Pressure  only  three  days  at  a  time,  19,240-242. 
Could  not  get  men  to  do  the  work,  19,243-245.  Work 
not  heavy ;  have  to  wait  returns  doing  nothing,  19,246- 
248. 

CORBETT,  MISS  A.  B.,  Dublin;  Representing 
Female  Operatives.  See  TODD,  MISS  ISABELLA 
M.  S. 

CORNES,  W.  Y<f.,  London;  Deputation  from  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce,  Macclesfield.  See  BROCKLE- 
HURST,  J.  W. 

COULTHURST,  THOMAS,  Bristol,  and  another; 
Brickmakers  : 

Brick  and  tile  makers  at  Bridgwater,  13,673-674; 
make  tiles  not  legally  "  ornamental,"  13,675-679.  Com- 
plain of  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  in  preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  10 
years  old,  having  previously  employed  them  at  8  years 
old,  13,680-681.  How  children  were  employed,  13,682, 
13,697.  Being  forbidden  by  the  Actof  1871  to  employ  girls 
in  brickfields  has  proved  a  hardship  in  some  cases,  13,702- 
703.  The  work  is  very  light,  and  unless  the  children  are 
brought  up  to  it  very  young,  they  will  not  take  to  it, 
13,704-708;  13,724-727  ;  have  suifered  much  from  want 
of  young  hands,  13,709.  Do  not  work  overtime,  13,714 ; 
those  employed  will  not  work  after  6  o'clock,  13,715-717. 
Employ  women  to  clean  white  bricks  about  four  or  five 
hours  a  day,  13,719-721 ;  do  not  employ  women  to  fettle 
the  bricks,  13,722.  Employ  from  200  to  300  hands, 
13,730 ;  of  which  about  10  are  half-time  children.  There 
is-  a  difficulty  in  getting  children  of  10  years  of  age, 
13,735 ;  owing  to  not  being  able  to  employ  them  be- 
fore that  age,  13,736.  Unless  employed  at  an  early 
age  children  will  do  nothing,  1 3,737-739.  Make  red  bricks 
also,  13,740;  most  of  them  perforated  by  machinery, 
13,741  ;  clay  carried  to  table  by  children,  not  heavy 
work,  13,741-745;  moulding  done  by  machinery,  13,746- 
748 ;  children  have  nothing  to  do  with  heavy  clay,  13,749- 
751;  a  few  children  carry  the  clay  o a  their  heads  from 
choice,  13,752-754.  Workpeople  restrict  themselves 
within  the  hom-s  of  labour  allowed  by  law  for  women  and 
children,  13,755-/56.  Unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
bricks,  13,756-758. 

COWAN,  JOHN,  Edinburgh,  and  others  ;  Paper- 
makers  : 

Am  a  member  of  the  fii-m  of  Alexander  Cowan  & 
Sons,  19,482  ;  (Mr.  Tod,  of  the  firm  of  William  Tod 
and  Sons),  19,483;  (Mr.  Annandale,  of  the  fimi  of 
Annandale  and  Sons),  19,484 ;  hours  of  work,  19,485, 
19,488  ;  work  night  and  day,  two  shifts,  19^486  ;  boys  over 
13  employed,  19,487;  women  only  in  day,  19,488;  privi- 
lege of  working  women  with  their  consent,  v/hen  busy, 
24  hours  longer  three  nights  a  vi'eek,  19,489-492.  Not 
a  season  trade,  19,492  ;  trade  always  worked  night  and 
day,  19,493,  19,499 ;  before  factory  laws  girls  worked  in 
night,  19,493  ;  women  seldom,  19,494;  boys  of  13  to  18 
privilege  of  employing  still,  19,494.  Never  employ  boys 
below  13,  19,495-496;  send  young  peoj)le  to  evening 
school;,  19,496.    Night  work  not  prejudicial  to  boys. 
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19,497.  Work  accidental  and  occasional,  19,498.  Two 
hours  for  meals  in  the  12-hour  shift,  19,500-592.  If  night 
work  was  not  allowed  for  boys,  must  employ  men  ;  trade 
might  suffer,  19,503,  19,511.  Employment  of  men  only 
would  not  answer  (Mr.  Tod),  19,505;  paper-making  a 
continuous  process ;  health  of  those  employed  good, 
19,508.  Employment  of  men  only  would  injure  the 
trade  most  seriously  and  serve  no  good  purpose  (Mr. 
Annandale),  19,510-511.  No  hard  work  in  paper  trade, 
19,512.  Women  to  be  allowed  to  work  when  they  please, 
19,513-518 ;  privilege  of  working  overtime  in  busy 
season  exceeding  the  legal  hours  necessary,  19,519-.i20  ; 
employ  lads  to  do  women's  work,  19,521;  women  at 
night  employed  as  assistants,  19,522.  Morahty  of  women 
good,  19,523  ;  of  the  domestic  servant  class,  19,524; 
boys  are  apprentices,  19,525.  Men  put  on  do  not  pick 
up  the  work,  19,526.  Factory  Act  hours,  viz.,  56,  a  great 
inconvenience,  and  not  called  for,  19,527;  hours  now 
574,  19,531.  Work  under  Factory  Act  provisions,  men 
in  12-hour  shifts,  19,532-537. 

COX,    JOHN    PEARSON,     Nottingham  ;  Lace 
Dresser: 

Represents  lace  dressers  and  bleachers ;  details  of  his 
business  ;  variation  of  meal  hours  necessary ;  tempera- 
ture ;  hours  of  work  ;  does  not  consider  his  business  un- 
healthy ;  four  and  a  half  hours  system  would  curtail  his 
business  50  per  cent. 

CRAMP,  W.  DAWKINS,  Manchester;  Sub-Inspec- 
tor of  Factories  : 

Has  been  over  seven  years  sub-inspector  of  factories; 
now  in  Bolton  district,  9600-1,  The  work  in  bleach- 
fields  not  harder  than  in  textile  factories ;  it  is  easier 
and  healthier ;  the  workpeople  generally  work  legal  over 
hours,  9602-3.  One  hour  extra  one  day  a  fortnight, 
with  usual  half  hour  for  incomplete  process  would 
suffice,  9604-6, 9679-83.  All  parties  would  like  two  turns 
of  five  hours  each,  9607.  From  experience  in  Ireland, 
thinks  permanentmodificationNo.  6  should  be  maintained, 
9608-10.  In  the  paper-mills  the  continuous  nature  of  the 
process  renders  the  present  two  modifications  necessary, 
9611-12.  Hours  in  paper  mills;  22nd  modification 
only  applies  to  day  time  ;  under  modification  of  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1867,  persons  under  13  may  be  employed  at 
night,  even  where  the  mechanical  power  is  other  than 
water,  9613-16.  The  certifying  surgeons  at  Bolion,  con- 
trary to  their  practice,  directed  to  pass  all  childi-en  of 
13  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  infirmity  ;  subject  to 
their  legal  condition  and  physical  capacity,  the  birth 
certificate  should  be  the  test ;  second  surgical  certificate 
hardly  necessary,  9617-21.  Chances  of  fraudulent  return 
and  personation,  9646-50.  In  Bolton  and  Blackburn, 
small  biscuit  factories  are  under  the  Bakehouse  Regula- 
tion Act,  which  is  not  carried  out,  9622-24.  All  biscuit 
factories  and  bakehouses,  except  private  ones,  should  be 
under  Factories  Act,  9651-57.  Telegraph  messengers 
and  errand  boys  should  not  be  under  13  to  bring  them 
under  factory  inspection,  and  to  enforce  school  attend- 
ance and  half-time  employment ;  this  miglit  be  done  by 
school  board,  9625-26.  Non-prosecution  for  non- 
attendance,  9658-61.  The  Bolton  school  board  works 
efficiently,  but  in  absence  of  board  activity,  the  raising 
age  of  half-timers  from  8  to  10  would  keep  children 
away  from  school,  9628.  A  low  standard  should  be 
exacted  for  chiidren  at  fii'st  employment,  9629.  School- 
masters should  be  relieved  from  necessity  of  making  out 
lists,  9630.  Number  of  workshops  in  the  district ;  has 
not  visited  all;  has  not  requested  assistance  of  local 
inspector ;  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  assistance ;  half 
as  many  more  inspectors  should  be  appointed;  the  first 
visit  to  all  workshops  the  chief  difficulty,  after  which 
the  work  is  easier,  9631-37.  Record  of  visits  might  be 
useful,  9671-78.  The  section  of  Act  of  1874  forbidding 
child  labour  two  successive  Saturdays  much  complained 
of;  means  of  evading  the  provision,  and  the  conse- 
quences; no  physical  impossibility  in  opening  schools 
on  Saturday,  9638-40.  Alternate  day  system  largely 
adopted  since  passing  of  Act ;  in  an  educational  and 
sanitary  point  of  view  the  half-day  system  much  better, 
9641-45.  Limeworks  at  Clitheroe  employ  many  chil- 
dren ;  at  least  100  who  should  be  half-timers  and  not 
attending  school,  9662-63.  In  Irish  water-mills  Act 
fairly  worked ;  no  sanitary  objection  to  the  long  hours, 
9664-70. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  Old  Hill,  ana  another;  Nail- 
makers  : 

Employ  their  own  famiUes.      Workshops  Act  has 
proved  beneficial  to  the  trade,  especially  as  regards  the 
■  education  of  children.    Beneficial  also  as  regards  the 
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restriction  of  hours  for  women's  labour.  There  is  an 
inchnation  to  amalgamate  the  two  Acts.  Age  for  em- 
ployment of  children  should  be  raised  from  8  to  10, 
(>128;  for  large  and  small  shops  alike,  (51 3(».  Age  for 
full-timers  should  not  be  raised,  6131.  Test  should  not 
be  established  at  present,  6132.  In  about  three  years, 
6133.  Hours  of  labour  for  women  should  be  between  8 
and  8,  and  not  to  exceed  lO^  hours,  6134.  Long  hours 
between  which  they  can  work  leads  to  over  work, 
especially  where  the  men  are  idle,  6135.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases,  6136.  Hours  of  labour  should  be 
fixed,  and  reasons  for  fixing  at  8  to  8,  through  loss  of 
time,  fetching  iron,  &c.,  6137,  6138.  No  fixed  time  for 
takine  work  to  employers,  much  time  lost  by  this. 
Have  to  take  it  whenever  told  to  do  so,  6139.  Rests 
with  the  employer  to  compel  them  to  take  their  work, 
6140.  Would  be  no  hardship  to  take  it  only  on  a  fixed 
day.  Practice  as  represented  by  Mr.  Green  is  far 
different  from  what  it  actually  is,  6141.  No  chain 
manufactory  in  the  district,  only  nails,  6142.  Have  to 
deal  with  masters  and  factors  or  foggers.  The  regular 
pay  day  is  Saturday,  Init  if  nails  were  wanted  on  Tuesday 
the  employers  would  send  a  message  for  some.  Saturday 
is  last  day,  as  it  were.  Sometimes  they  do  not  get  the 
iron  till  Monday,  when  trade  is  bad,  or  they  have  to 
make  a  dffferent  sort  of  nail,  then  they  have  to  get  their 
tools  done,  so  Monday  is  wasted.  When  trade  is  good 
they  get  their  iron  readily,  6143.  Work  is  postponed 
mostly  by  the  foggers,  by  the  masters  sometimes,  6144. 
The  practice  of  the  foggers  alFects  the  trade,  6145. 
Workmen  have  lost  half  a  day  carrying  iron  from  ware- 
house to  warehouse  to  change  it  for  the  proper  sort, 
6146,  from  no  fault  of  the  workmen.  In  some  cases 
they  will  not  have  the  nails  unless  they  are  made  of  a 
particular  sort  of  iron,  and  yet  they  will  not  give  out  the 
proper  sort,  6147.  Profit  made  by  this  sort  of  practice 
where  the  foggers  do  it,  6148.  Has  caused  as  much  as 
7s.  or  Ss.  loss  in  one  man's  family  a  week,  6149.  So 
when  the  first  part  of  the  week  is  lost  the  women 
and  cliildren  have  to  work  overtime  to  make  it  up,  6150. 
Trade  good  now,  6151.  This  is  named  only  as  a  guide 
to  go  by  in  framing  a  new  law,  6152.  In  bad  times  both 
masters  and  middlemen  kee]>  down  the  prices,  6153, 
and  so  people  have  to  work  double  time  to  make  up  the 
money,  6154.  The  proposed  restrictions,  so  far  as  they 
are  understood,  are  not  such  as  would  affect  the  people 
generally,  6155.  If  women  were  not  allowed  to  work 
overtime,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  prices 
where  they  are  now,  and  if  the  hours  are  restricted  it 
would  in  the  end  be  beneficial  to  the  men,  6157. 

Quite  possible  if  the  hom-s  are  restricted  for  a  woman 
to  do  as  much  work  as  she  does  now,  6158,  if  she 
applied  herself  more  closely  to  work,  6159.  With  fixed 
hours  the  community  in  general  would  become  more 
regular  and  apply  themselves  to  their  work  in  the  stated 
hours,  6160.  In  one  part  of  the  district  masters  have 
delivered  the  iron  and  collected  the  nails  free  of  charge 
in  good  times,  but  that  is  only  because  they  wanted  the 
nails,  and  it  suits  them  to  do  it,  6161.  Men  must  go  to 
pick  out  their  iron,  6162.  Would  not  make  much 
difference  to  the  man  v/hether  the  iron  was  delivered  by 
the  master  or  himself,  supposing  he  did  it  at  the  price 
stated,  6163.  People  most  job  carts  at  Bromsgrove, 
6164.  The  meeting  held  represented  the  trade  thoroughly 
in  tliis  district,  6165,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people,  6166,  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  women  and 
children  ;  women  were  present,  6167.  Hours  for  women 
and  children  should  cease  at  8,  working  from  8  to  8, 
6168.  Some  work  now  fi-om  6  to  7,  and  would  not 
change,  {)16y.  Work  more  regularly  and  do  as  much  as 
they  did  before,  6170.  Some  like  to  come  and  go  as  they 
choose  and  will  not  adopt  regular  hours,  6171.  Can  do 
it  without  legislation,  6172.  Could  not  close  at  6  without 
loss,  6 173.  There  would  not  be  much  work  done  after  8 
if  the  women  stopped  then,  6174.  Most  men  would  not 
be  willing  for  their  v/ives  to  stop  work  at  8,  6175. 
Would  like  the  stopping  at  8  for  all  to  commence  now, 

6176.  Will  not  sto])  while  they  see  others  working, 

6177.  Does  not  think  at  present  the  majority  would 
close  early,  but  only  the  women  stop  at  8,  61/8,  61/9. 

Education  of  Children. — -Should  go  to  school  alternate 
morning  and  afternoon.  Too  much  for  them  to  work 
all  day  under  13.  Arrangements  for  going  to  school 
should  be  made  to  suit  the  parents,  not  the  teachers, 
6180. 

Limitation  on  the  size  of  nails  to  be  made  by  wonrien, 
()181.  Do  not  make  large  nails  in  the  Bromsgrove 
district,  6182.  System  of  truck  not  in  existence  in  the 
district,  6183;  nor  public-houses  kept  by,  employers 
Sometimes    men   are  suppHed  with  '  bellows'  by  the 
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masters,  but  it  is  more  in  kindness  than  anythin.r  else 
6184.  A  goo;I  many  children  employed  nursing  infants 
m  the  district,  ()185;  it  is  a  general  practice,  6186 
None  employed  as  young  as  seven  years  old,  unless  it  is 
to  nurse  their  own  brothers  or  sisters,  6187.  Do  not  o-q 
to  that  work  until  10  or  1 1  years  of  age.  Nursing  ^rom 
morning  till  night  is  very  bad.  Children  in  Sunday- 
schools,  smce  the  Workshops  Act,  read  more  and  are 
better  instructed  than  formerly,  6188.  They  have  been 
to  day-schools  half  time,  6189.  Have  not  heard  of 
women  being  ruptured  through  nailmaking,  6190.  If 
20  have  l)een  ruptured  through  making  small  nails'  the 
number  ought  to  be  much  greater  amongst  those'  who 
make  large  ones,  6193. 

CREESE,  Mrs.,  Birmingham;  Deputation  of  Ladies 
See  STURGE,  xMiss. 

CROAD,  G.  H.,    London  ;   Representing  School 
Board.    See  BUXTON,  EDWARD  NORTH. 

CULLEN,  ROBERT  W.,  London;  Sub-Inspector  of 
Factories : 

Have  been  sub-inspector  since  March  1868,  20,716 ; 
and  hsd  until  lately  the  north-eastern  district  of  Scot- 
land under  my  charge,  20,771  ;  am  now  at  Huddersfield, 
where  I  have  been  about  seven  weeks,  20,712.  In  former 
district  became  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  mills  T/orked  by  water-power,  20,713 ;  and  was  aware 
that  the  privilege  of  making  up  lost  time  was  abused  in 
one  or  two  instances  when  working  up  at  night,  20,714- 
715,  20,719.  Many  water-power  manufacturers  in  that 
district  are  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  interruption, 
20,716.  The  river  at  Blairgowi-ie  gets  very  low  in  the 
summer  time,  and  is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  20,717. 
Am  not  aware  of  any  considerable  mills  on  the  Tay, 
except  the  mills  at  Stanley,  and  have  never  had  any 
notice  of  their  requiring  a  license  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  tim.e,  20,718,  20,725-726.  The  statutory  notice' was 
not  insisted  upoUj  and  they  have  been  using  overtime 
without  my  knowing  it,  20,751-756.  Any  abuse  with 
respect  to  this  jjrivilege  when  working  the  extra  half 
hour  has  not  come  under  my  notice,  20,720.  The  system 
of  recovering  by  night  should  be  abolished,  and  over- 
time for  children  should  be  abolished  altogether,  20,721- 
724.  Overtime  for  recovery  should  be  abolished  wherever 
steam-power  exists  on  the  premises,  20,727.  In  the  case 
of  mills  in  which  water  is  the  sole  motive  power,  recovery 
should  be  permitted,  as  under  sect.  33  of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15., 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day,  but  only  to  extend  to  the 
actual  present  holders  and  tenants  of  these  mills,  and  to 
cease  on  the  lease  running  out  or  on  the  death  of  the 
present  proprietors,  20,728-729, 20,740-750.  Mills  where 
water-power  is  used  are  chiefly  in  country  districts, 
20,730.  Do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  suggestion  hj 
a  deputation  from  Ireland  that  in  lieu  of  the  former 
])rovisions  they  should  l)e  allowed  to  work  half  an  hour 
for  the  recovery  of  lost  time,  20,7.33  ;  but  ])ermission  only 
to  ajiply  to  young  persons  and  adults,  20,734.  In  mills 
in  which  steam-jiower  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
water-power  and  is  quite  unworkable  in  time  of  flood, 
the  ground  for  relaxation  would  be  as  strong  as  where 
there  is  no  steam-power  at  all,  20,735-739.  Children 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  heckling  flax, 
even  where  done  by  machinery,  20,757-759  ;  though  if 
they  were  not  allowed  it  might  greatly  add  to  the  exj)ense 
of  the  manufacture,  20,760-761.  Had  only  one  match 
manulactory  to  look  after  in  Aberdeen,  where  the  children 
brought  the  matches  to  the  dipper,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
a  very  unhealthy  process,  20,762-764.  Did  not  notice  any 
cases  of  jaw  disease  ;  the  people  there  changed  their  em- 
])loymcnt  very  often,  20,765.  Propose  to  e.xclude  children 
from  the  earthenware  works,  as  they  seemed  to  get  very 
wet  and  soaked  with  clay,  20,767-768.  Great  difliculty  in 
finding  out  workshops  ;  it  would  be  a  very  great  assistance 
if  the  places  of  employment  of  women  and  children  were 
registered,  20,770-771-  There  is  a  very  great  indispo- 
sition to  receive  half-time  children  in  the  schools  in  some 
districts,  particularly  in  Dundee  and  Forfarshue,  20,772; 
the  employers  were  glad  to  get  them  to  school,  but  the 
parents  of  other  children  and  the  teachers  disliked  them 
attending,  20,773-775  ;  half-time  children  should  l)e  pro- 
vided for  separately,  20,776.  The  factory  hours  do  not 
suit  the  Scotch  school  hours  at  all,  although  the  children 
are  changed  at  12  o'clock,  and  go  sometimes  direct  to 
school,  20,77(5-779 ;  a  great  deal  more  direct  assistance 
from  the  Education  Department  is  required,  20,780.  If 
the  school  hours  were  extended  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  it 
would  get  over  the  difliculty,  but  then  it  would  upset 
the  usual  arrangements  of  Scotch  schools,  20,781.  There 
are  three  or  four  purely  half-time  schools  in  Dundee, 
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20,782-785  ;  some  within  the  factory,  which  is  ohjection- 
able,  20,792;   there  is  no  playground,  and  very  little 
space  for  lavatories,  20,79;3-795'.    The  north-eastern  dis- 
trict of  Scotland  was  too  extensive  to  allow  of  my 
seeing  that  the  Act  was  observed,  20,786-788;  would 
have  liked  the  assistance  of  one  junior  sub-inspector, 
which  would  be  sufficient  now  that  the  school  boards  are 
in  operation.  20,78!)-791.     Mr.  Redgrave's  statement, 
"  that  certifying  surgeons  in  Scotland  pass  children  re- 
"  gularly  and  systematically  under  age,"  is  in  accord- 
ance with  my  experience,  20,796-801  ;  have  never  known 
an  instance  of  a  surgeon  being  sus])ended,  20,8()2-8l)  1. 
In  one  or  two  cases  of  prosecutions  before  the  justices 
of  the  peace  courts  in  Scotland,  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
justice,  not  from  an  indisjiosition  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates to  punish  the  employers,  but  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  points  of  law,  20,805-808 ;  in  a  difficult  case 
the  sub-inspectorshould  be  allowed  the  services  of  an  agent 
20,809-812.    Do  not  sec  any  objection  to  manufacturers 
lieing  allowed  to  employ  a  well  defined  stafP  for  cleaning 
during  the  meal  hours,  if  the  chief  inspector  allows  it, 
20,819.    Think  that  in  any  modifications  under  the  new 
Act  the  permission  should  proceed   direct  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  20,819.    All  the  provisions  of  Act  of 
1874  should  be  applied  to  all  workshops,  20,820-821 ; 
but  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  work 
carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  20,822-826 ; 
though  inspection  might  be  extended  to  children  em- 
ployed by  their  parents  in  nail-making,  20,826-827, 
20,836-8;38  ;   and  would   propose   to  prevent  women 
working  at  that  work  after  a  certain  hour,  20,828  ;  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  detect  any  evasion  of  the 
law,  20,830-834  ;  even  in  cases  where  one  or  two  ap])ren- 
tices  or  workpeople  were  employed  working  in  a  room 
which   was  also  used  for  domestic  purposes,  20,835. 
Modification  granted  to  milliners  and  dressmakers  should 
be  refused,  except  in  the  case  of  orders  for  mourning, 
20,839  ;  and  though  it  might  have  the  tendency  of 
sending  the  work    to  the  home,  working  at  home 
would  not  be   a  disadvantage,  20,840-844.     Fees  of 
surgeons  should  be  paid  by  the  public,  20,848  ;  the 
income  of  the  surgeons  from  fees  varies  very  much, 
from  a  few  shillings  a  year  up  to  20,849-850. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  medical  gentlemen  to 
take  the  post  of  certifying  surgeon,  20,851-852.  Have 
had  no  experience  of  children  working  very  long  hours 
in  bakehouses,  20,854.    Machinery  shoidd  be  required 
to  be  fenced  not  only  when  in  motion  for  manufacturing 
})urposes,  but  so  long  as  any  of  the  protected  classes  are 
on  the  premises,  20,855-859. 

CUMIN,  PATRICK,  London  ;  Assistant  Secretary 
TO  THE  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  ; 

Am  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  1611.  Thinks  that  by 
the  middle  of  next  year  every  parish  in  England,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  will  be  provided  with  suitable  school 
accommodation.  Cannot  state  to  what  extent  the 
country  is  now  supplied,  or  how  many  schools  are  in 
actual  working  order,  1612-13.  Condition  of  Factory 
Act  of  1864  ;  could  not  at  present  be  enforced  if  there 
was  a  legal  provision.  Byelaw  quoted,  relieving  the 
necessity  of  attendance,  1 6 14-1 5.  Returns  for  iVpril 
show  that  of  a  total  jiopulation  of  22,712,266,  11,461,511 
are  under  boards,  9,856,041  and  under  the  comjjulsory 
byelaws,  1616-17.  Scotland  under  compulsory  byelaws, 
1618.  Question  put  as  to  the  clashing  of  the  Education 
Act  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Factory,  Workshops, 
Mines,  and  Agricultural  Children's  Acts,  in  the  matter  of 
school  attendance  ;  holds  that  the  one  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  other,  and  that  the  byelaw  is  compulsory  uj)on 
the  children,  1619-20.  Holds  half-time  attendance  to 
be  guided  on  the  same  principle;  mentions,  however, 
case  then  being  tried  in  Scotland,  1621.  Case  tried 
before  magistrates  in  North  of  England ;  they  held  that 
one  byelaw  passed  was  illegal,  but  case  was  not  further 
tried.  Committee  of  Council  enforce  the  compulsory 
byelaws,  1622-23.  Question  as  to  whether  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  might  not  be 
upset  if  school  boards  became  general ;  holds  that  they 
would  not,  1624.  Question  of  a  possible  collision 
between  the  locality  and  the  law  as  to  duration  of  the 
attendance  of  children  and  young  persons  under  the 
most  recent  Factory  Act.  Holds  that  as  byelaws  are 
passed  by  the  board,  and  the  board  elected  by  the 
locality,  there  would  ha  no  coUision  between  the  locality 
and  the  law,  so  to  speak,  as  the  board  passing  objection- 
able byelaws  would  be  turned  out,  and  the  byelaws 
repealed,  1625-27.  School  boards  generally  have  gone 
beyond  the  provisions  of  Factory  Act,  but  since  the 
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passing  of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  have  retro- 
graded a  little  in  the  textile  district,  1628-2!).  Has  not 
observed  numerous  complaints  of  inconvenience  of 
varying  regulations  in  respect  to  half-time  attendance, 
16.30.  Quotes  an  inconvenience  arising  from  the  fact  of 
a  factory  inspector  insisting  that  a  school  is  eflicient, 
whilst  the  inspector  under  the  Council  holds  the  reverse, 
would  in  consequence  extend  provisions  of  last  year's 
Act  to  the  case  of  all  factories,  1631-34.  Is  in  favour 
of  establishing  a  uniform  age  below  which  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  labour;  and  would  fix  10  as  the 
age  for  the  whole  country,  1635.  Considers  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  years  of  school 
attendance,  which  condition  would  go  far  to  produce 
the  good  effect  of  a  compulsory  law,  1636-37.  Con- 
siders that  if  it  was  made  a  condition  of  employment 
that  a  child  should  have  attended  so  many  years  at 
school,  and  after  being  employed  continuing  so  to  do  at 
half-time,  it  would  have  indirectly  the  eifect  of  a  com- 
pulsory Act,  but  objects  to  penalties  falling  upon  children 
employed  which  do  not  fall  on  those  unemployed,  1638. 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  which  assume  the  light  of 
compelling  school  attendance  are  causes  of  discontent  to 
parents  of  the  children  under  the  Acts,  seeing  that  a  child 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  as  much  at  work  next  door 
as  theirs  are,  and  yet  is  not  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
1639.  Gutter  children  to  be  provided  for  in  a  different 
way,  1640-42.  Considers  that  a  plan  of  general  com- 
pulsion would  be  successful  and  more  easily  enforced 
than  the  Factories  Act,  which  legislation  is  correct  in 
principle  only  defective,  though  not  so  as  regards  the 
educational  requirement  of  the  Act  above  the  age  of  10, 
1643-45.  Full  attendance  to  be  given  by  children  not 
at  woi'k,  1646-47.  Gives  numbers  under  the  compulsory 
byelaws  in  the  county  parishes  of  England  and  Wales, 
1648-51.  Compulsory  byelaws  work  satisfactorily  in 
county  districts,  1652-53,  Is  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory,  Workshoj),  Mines,  and  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Acts,  1654,  Standard  of  proficiency 
is  stated  by  the  Education  Department  by  the  Act  of 
1874  for  children  allowed  to  work  full  time  before  14 
years  of  age,  1655-57.  No  great  practical  difficulty  in 
insisting  upon  the  attendance  of  half-timers  at  an  efficient 
school,  although  children  crowd  favourite  schools,  and 
in  these  cases  the  schools  refuse  half-timers,  1658-59. 
Plrrand  boys  and  others  under  1.3  where  there  is  no 
school  board  do  not  come  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Act  in  regard  to  attendance  at  school,  1660-64. 

D. 

DALE,  Mrs.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of  Ladies. 
See  STURGE,  Miss. 

DALE,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Birmingham;  Representing  the 
Birmingham  School  Board.  S'ee  CHAMBERLAIN, 
JOSEPH. 

DARBYSHIRE,  JOHN,  Manchester  ;  Glass  Manu- 
facturer : 

Is  member  of  firm  of  John  Davbyshire  &  Co.,  flint 
glass  manufacturers,  8652.  With  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  he  is  allowed  to  employ  full  timers,  complains  that 
13  is  too  old  to  begin  work,  and  holidays  in  flint  glass 
trade,  8653-60.  Six  hours'  turn  system  not  unhealthy ; 
meal  hours,  his  trade  would  be  ruined  if  interfered 
with ;  competition  with  other  countries ;  number  of 
working  hours  a  week ;  no  otlier  system  would  do  ; 
men  prefer  present  one.  Mechanical  or  cutting  depart- 
ment ;  age  of  boys  when  beginning  work  ;  no  half-timers 
employed;  employs  women,  8661-82. 

DARLINGTON,  JOHN,  Leeds;  Representing  thk 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  STEAD, 
CHARLES. 

DARTON,  THOMAS  GATES,  London,  and  others; 
Master  Bookbinders  : 

Deputation  from  employers,  2914.  Exemptions  in 
the  trade,  2915;  feeling  of  people  in  favour  of  an  elastic 
rule,  2915.  Outdoor  hands  employed,  2916-17-  No 
further  reductions  in  hours,  2918-27  ;  taking  away  these 
special  privileges  might  drive  the  work  to  homes  of 
people,  2919.  Used  82  out  of  96  days  allowed  in  over- 
time, 2922.  Could  not  do  well  with  less  than  96  days, 
2926.  Hours  in  Act  of  1874  would  do  for  ordinary 
times,  if  96  days  allowed,  2928-37.  Worlimen  do  not 
want  interferences,  2937.  Women  and  girls  also  unani- 
mous, 2937.  Children  not  employed  half-time,  2938-41. 
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DARTON,  T.  G.— colli. 
Act  of  1867  a  boon  to  em])loyers  and  employed,  294:i. 
Can  equalise  the  work,  L'iM.'i.  Winter  time  the  busiest 
season,  2'J-l4-46.  Hard  to  get  women  sufficient,  '2U44. 
Last  five  months  of  year,  wages  39h  per  cent  more  than 
other  months  (Mr.  Ikll),  2!i'45.  Bookbinding  not  un- 
healthy, 2!M6-50,  2959.  Regularity  of  employment 
preferable  to  long  hours  during  busy  season,  2951. 
Booksellers  give  out  work  beforehand  now,  2952-53. 
No  evasion  of  Act  liy  sending  out  work  to  people's 
houses,  2954.  Apprenticed  at  14,  2955.  Apprentices 
and  young  persons  don't  stay  full  hours.  No  overtime, 
general  rule,  295f)-58.  Bookfolding  and  bookbinders 
one  business,  29G().  Evidence  of  overtime,  not  general 
in  liookbinding  trade.  Magazine  trade  give  out  work, 
29(;i-()5.  Work  given  could  be  done  within  reasonable 
hours,  2.9()5.    Married  women  mostly  do  it,  2965. 

DAVIES,  BENJAMIN,  Newport;  Certifying  Sur- 
geon : 

Have  been  about  seven  years  certifying  surgeon, 
14,.'j31  ;  have  frequently  to  reject  children  on  account  of 
their  being  under  age,  14,332 ;  their  statements  are  un- 
reliable, 14,333  ;  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  a  child's  age 
on  judging  from  his  size  and  development,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  birth  certificate  is  required,  14,334  ;  very  few 
are  rejected  on  account  of  physical  incapacity,  14,335.  It 
seems  unfair  to  the  factory  employers  that  children  em- 
ployed in  workshops  should  not  be  approved  by  the 
surgeon,  14,33/.  If  a  birth  certificate,  endorsed  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  in  respect  of  fitness,  were  required,  a 
surgeon  might  fix  a  time  at  which  he  would  see  children 
either  at  his  own  residence  or  some  other  appointed  place 
to  ])ass  them  for  employment,  14,338  ;  the  emjiloyer  for 
the  time  being  to  hold  the  certificate  so  endorsed,  14,339  ; 
but  the  surgeon's  scale  of  fees  ought  to  be  increased, 
14,340-342.  The  children  of  the  town  are  very  ignorant, 
14,343-345. 

DAVIES,  JOHN  H.,  Belfast;  Master  Bleacher. 
See  THOMPSON,  ROBERT,  Esq. 

DAVIS,  BENJAMIN,  Manchester;  Master 
Bleacher.    See  STANNING,  JOHN. 

DAVIS,  GEORGE,  Manchester';  Master  Bleacher. 
See  STANNING,  JOHN. 

DAVIS,  GEORGE,  Birmingham;  Clerk  to  Bir- 
mingham School  Board.  See  CHAMBERLAIN, 
JOSEPH. 

DAVIS.  WILLIAM,  AVolverhampton  ;  Operative 
PuuDLER.    See  FLETCHER,  JOB. 

DAVIS,  Mrs.,  Bristol,  and  others  ;  Cloth  Manufac- 
turers.    See  MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Esq. 

DAVIS,  W.  J.,  Birmingham,  and  another ;  Deputation 
FROM  Amalgamated  Society  of  Brassworkers  : 

Represent  5,000  workers,  4,661,  principally  in  large 
factories,  4,662.  No  further  restrictions  on  working  ; 
age  of  boys  not  to  be  altered,  nor  the  five  hours  spell, 
4663-64.    Usual  custom  to  work  so,  4665. 

Full  legal  hours  not  worked,  4666-71-  Hours  fixed 
by  Act  of  18/4,  as  regards  aggregate,  not  inconvenient, 
4667-68.  Five  hours  shift,  10  hours  a  day,  562  hours 
a  week  suitable,  4669-70. 

EdiicaHoii  of  Children. — Arrangements  for  attending 
school,  4672-4674.  Foundries,  at  present  not  imder 
the  Act,  should  come  under  it,  46/5-76.  Optional 
hours  of  labour  objected  to.  Unsuitable  lor  women  and 
young  persons  to  commence  at  6  a.m.,  and  for  the  trade  ; 
nor  would  the  women  come,  4667.  A  greater  number 
of  hours  not  required,  4679.  Proposal  to  change  the 
hours  to  8-8,  4683.  Aggregate  hours  of  labour  less 
than  other  trades,  4684.  Processes  requiring  extra  time 
to  finish,  4685-87.  Extension  of  age  for  children 
opposed  Act  of  1867;  injured  pieceworkers;  wages  of 
boys  risen,  4688.  Half-timers,  not  practicable,  4689- 
91.  Saturday  morning  work  most  important;  half 
time  should  be  limited  to  16,  46.93.  Extension  of  power 
of  inspector  opposed,  4694.  Complaints,  4695.  Should 
have  equal  power  over  workshops  and  factories,  4696- 
97.  Strong  opposition  to  extension  of  age  of  children 
and  4^  hours  spell ;  present  system  more  jirofitable, 
4698.  Kiep  factory  legislation  within  reasonable  bounds, 
4()99.  Represent  occupiers  and  others  employed  in 
workshops,  4700-1.  One  third  in  workshops,  rest  in 
factories,  4702-3,  4709.  Ten  hours  daily  work,  4704. 
Reasons  for  not  employing  half-timers,  470o-8.  Assinii- 
lation  of  Acts,  4710-11, 


DAVIS,  WILLIAM,  West  Bromwich,  and  another  ■ 
Operative  Glass  Workers  : 

Have  no  specified  time  for  working ;  just  wh.en  the 
metal  is  ready  for  them,  four  times  a  week,  and  varies 
from  10  to  12  hours  a  journey,  7037.  Get  notice  when 
the  metal  is  ready,  7038.  Do  not  attend  to  observe  it ; 
boys  come  and  tell  them,  7039.  That  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  boys,  7040.  Length  of  journey  varies  from  8 
to  12  hours,  7041.  Have  boys  to  attend  on  them,  7042. 
W  ork  same  time  as  the  men,  7043.  An  interval  of  32 
hours  alter  the  end  of  a  journej',  7045.  Four  turns  a 
week,  704(;.  Boys  are  necessary,  7047.  And  .-jo  are  the 
present  hours,  7049.  Unhealthy  trade;  requires  well 
^'^ntilatmg,  7050.    Would  not  do  to  work  longer  hours, 

DAYv\S0N,    V^'ILLIAM,    Nottingham,  and  another: 
Hosiery  Agent  : 

Is  agent  to  the  hosiery  trade,  8216.  "Grievance  of 
the  Hosiery  Manufacturers  Net  Wages  Act"  (details 
of  the  business,  8219,8220).  Witness  is  informed  the 
grievance  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission, 
8221,  8222.  Certificates  and  medical  inspection,  8223- 
8226.  Hours  of  labour ;  half- time ;  ages  of  children  ; 
women's  work,  8227-8239. 

DEMPSTER,  ROBERT,  Belfast,  and  another;  Scutch 
Mill  Owner  ; 

Is  proprietor  of  large  scutching  and  spinning  mills  ; 
works  jute  and  tow;  employs  500  hands,  chiefiy  in 
spinning  ;  has  fenced  in  machinery  ;  accidents  are  very 
rare  ;  the  fencing  which  he  has  adopted  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  mills,  and  without  undue  expense,  even  to 
smaU  ones,  17,821-834.    About  a  fourth  of  his  hands 
are  children  from  13  and  upwards  ;  does  not  employ 
half-timers  ;  so  far  has  been  able  to  get  as  much  labour 
as  he  has  required  without  doing  so,  17,835-836.  Edu- 
cation of  children ;  not  more  than  one  third  can  read  or 
write  at  13  years  of  age  ;  are  not  compelled  to  attend 
school ;  about  one  fourth  of  those  above  13  begin  to  see 
the  necessity  of  some  education,  and  go  spontaneously  to 
evening  schools  ;  they  have  generally  not  been  doing  any 
work  before  they  come  to  him,  nor  school  ;  does  not 
consider  an  educational  test  for  employment  would  be  a 
sufiiciently  strong  inducement  to  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school ;   advocates  compulsory  education ; 
sees  nothing  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  ])revent  it ;  Roman 
Catholics  Avould  not  object  to  it,  ]iro\T.ded  it  was  secular  ; 
in  the  national  schools  there  is  mixed,  secular,  and  sepa- 
rate religious  instruction  ;  there  is  a  model  school  in 
Newry,  where  all  denominations  of  Christians  send  their 
children,  17,837-846.   Believes  the  jn'iests  to  some  extent 
disapprove  of  model  and  national  schools  ;  is  not  certain  ; 
many  Roman  Catholic   parents,  however,  send  their 
children  to  the  Newry  National  Model  School,  17,847-849. 
Educational  test,  whether  children  have  been  at  school ; 
no  desire  among  parents  to  educate  their  children  ;  there 
may  be  many  cliildren  attending  school  mthout  compul- 
sion ;  the  jieople  v/ould  like  compulsory  education  with 
the  denominational  system,  17,850-861  ;  not  as  it  is 
given  in  the  model  schools,  unless  the  education  was 
entirely  secular,  17,862.    Is  opposed  to  the  half-time 
system;  his  reasons,  17,863-866.  Fencing  in  machinery, 
statements  and  opinions  as  to ;  scutching-mills  should 
be  put  under  the  Factory  Act,  17,867-870.    Hours  in 
mills ;  mills  working  by  day  and  night  ;  there  are  no 
children   employed   in  scutch-mills;   they  are  seldom 
under  1 6  years  old  ;  many  women  are  employed  ;  numljer 
witness   employs,  17,871-877.     Flour-mills  should  be 
under  Factory  Act ;  so  far  as  fencing  machinery  is  con- 
cerned, sees  no  reason  why  they  are  allowed  to  work 
from  12  on  Sunday  night  till  12  the  next  Saturday 
night  ;  thinks  legislature  should  interfere  to  prevent 
it ;  objects  to  spinning-mills  making  up  lost  time ;  thinks 
scutch-mills  could  afford  to  be  kept  to  factory  hour?  ; 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  so ;  the  law 
could  be  enforced;   surgeons  and  dispensary  doctors 
could  act  as  inspectors  ;  as  to  how  they  should  be  i)aid, 
1 7,878-893.    Mr.  Bernard  does  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  restrict  scutch-mills  as  to  time ;  otherwise 
af!;rees  substantially  with  what  has  been  said,  17,894-90]. 
cleaning  machinery,  when  it  should  be  done,  17,901-906. 

DEY,  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  : 

Inspector  of  schools,  Forfarshire  di-'-trict,  19,447. 
Working  of  half-time  schools  in  Dundee,  19,448.  Schools 
tolerably  successful  wliere  there  are  none  but  balf-timci  s, 
1,9,449/  not  so  when  mixed,  19,449.  Objected  by 
teachers  and  other  children  and  their  parents,  1!),449- 
4.53,  19,455.  Come  uneducated,  i!.',  i5:i  ;  scln.u.'l 
boards  can't  insist  upon  their  attend  in j^"  whole  tiu.c, 
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19,453.  Child  of  10  pasSiig '  3rd  Standard  would  be  a 
tolerably  well  educated  cMd  at  13  or  14,  19,453-454. 
Children  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  19,456-457. 
Half-timers  should  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  4th 
Standard  at  13,  19,458-463.  Messrs.  Ba.Kter's  school 
successful,  19,464-467.  Children  of  13  practically  ex- 
cluded from  full  time  now,  19,468-470.  Half-day  system 
better  than  alternate,  both  physically  and  intellectually, 
19^471-473.  Alternate  days  better  for  schools,  19,472. 
A  marked  increase  in  attendance  since  compulsion, 
19,474-477.  Act  does  not  work  smoothly ;  decisions 
discouraging  in  some  instances,  19,476.  Age  of  children 
before  work  to  be  12  if  possible,  19,478-481. 

DONALD,  CD.,  Glasgow;  Solicitor,  Representing 
Turkey  Red  Dyeworks.  See  ORR  EWING, 
ARCHIBALD,  M.P. 

DONNELLY,  MICHAEL,  Glasgow  ;  Operative 
Bleach  Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

DRUMMOND,  Rev.  JAMES,  Edinburgh  ;  Free 
Church  Minister  : 

Is  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Clackmannan, 
19,644.  Has  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of 
factory  , children, ;  previous  to  Education  Act  of  18/2, 
they  were  very  imperfectly  educated ;  they  were  in  some 
degree  behind  the  rural  and  other  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  v/ith  regard  to  public  schools  he  has  noted 
the  different  ages  of  half-timers ;  the  standard  number 
of  passes  ;  . ditto  of  failures;  is  speaking  altogether  of 
board  schools ;  details  respecting  the  above ;  irregular 
attendance  is  the  great  evil,  19,645-652.  There  has  been 
no  factory  book  in  some  cases  in  the  school,  and  the  at- 
tendances have  not  been  marked  in  consequence ;  half- 
timers,  education  of ;  enforcing  attendance  at  school, 
19,653-657.  Available  days  of  attendance;  plans  for 
enforcing  attendance ;  the  factories  are  situated  in 
several  places,  19,658-664.  Description  of  factories, 
19,665.  Irregularity  of  half-timers;  to  whom  blame 
attaches,  19,666-667.  There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  teachers  to  take  half-timers ;  school  hours ; 
cleanliness  of  half-timers ;  possibility  of  providing  sepa- 
rate schools  for  them,  19,668-672.  Effect  of  going 
very  early  to  work ;  alternate  day  system ;  prefers  it  to 

i  half  day  system ;  per-centage  of  passes ;  half-timers  more 
backward  than  others  ;  education  generally  has  much 
improved  in  his  district;  comparison  with  schools  in 
another  parish ;  it  compares  favourably ;  the  other  chil- 
dren were  half-time  factory  children,  19,673-680.  At- 
tendance at  school ;  number  of  children  ;  proportion  of 
passes,  19,681-682.  There  is  no  indisposition  to  receive 
factory  children  in  the  schools ;  the  competition  for 
children  is  great;  thinks  if  the  children's  attendance  were 
enforced,  they  could  work  under  the  present  Act ;  if 
the  age  of  children  eligible  for  work  is  to  be  raised, 
thinks  the  school  age  should  be  raised  also ;  approve 
of  their  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  work  as  half-timers 
till  they  are  10,  19,683-688. 

DUFFIN,  CHARLES,  Belfast  ;  Flax  Mill  Owner': 
Is  a  flax  and  jute  spinner,  18,137  ;  thinks  that  children 
should  not  be  employed  at  any  hour  of  the  day  until  they 
are  13 ;  that  hours  of  labour  are  too  long  at  present ; 
that  time  might  be  better  divided  ;  is  speaking  of  spinning 
mills  and  weaving  factories,  18,138-140.    Hours  of  work, 
10  hours  a  day  ;  shortening  them  would  be  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  from  which  he  differs  ;  discussion  as  to 
hours  of  work ;  the  only  reason  he  follows  the  custom  of 
hours  is  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Belfast ;  but  he  contends 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  if 
everybody  would  work  shorter  hours,  18,141-161.  Pay 
of  workers  ;  i3roposes  to  give  the  same  pay  for  nine  hours' 
work  as  is  at  present  paid  for  10  hours,  18,162.  Believes 
if  this  was  done  in  England  foreign  countries  would 
follow  the  example,  18,162-164.    Thinks  that  women 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  mills  before  and  after 
confinement,  18,166 ;  thinks  married  women  should  not 
be  employed  in  mills  at  all,  18,168;  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  women  who  had  ever  bad  a  child  should 
work  in  a  mill,  18,172 ;  he  would  allow  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  to  work  in  a  mill,  but  not  a  married 
woman  with  a  legitimate  child,  if  her  husband  was  alive, 
18,173.    Does  not  see  that  this  would  lead  to  women 
living  with  men  without  being  married,  18,174.  It 
would,  at  all  events,  make  a  man  support  his  children 
and  look  after  his  family,  18,176.     It  might  be  an 
inducement  to  prostitution,  but  he  does  not  think  so 
badly  of  women,  18,177-178.    With  respect  to  a  woman 
^vorking  before  her  confinement,  does  not  see  any  oljjec- 
tion  to  all  women  working  in  these  factories  undergcing 


DUFFIN,  C.—cont.  ' 
a  medical  examination  for  the  ]iurpose  of  ascertaining 
how  soon  it  was  to  take  place,  18,179-184.  Is  indifferent 
as  to  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  proceeding,  18,185.  Has 
been  saying  rather  what  he  thought  desirable  than  what 
was  practicable,  18,186.  Evils  come  from  mothers 
leaving  their  homes  so  much ;  children  are  put  to  labour 
too  young,  and  work  too  long,  18,187- 

DUNCAN,  GEORGE,  Dundee;  Master  Jute 
Spinner.    See  SANDEMAN,  F. 

DURANT,  CHARLES,  London  ;  Deputation  from 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Macclesfield.  See 
BROCKLEHURST,  J.  W. 

DUXBURY.  A.,  Manchester;  Paper  Maker.  See 
WRIGLEY,  E. 

DYSON,  JOHN,  Birmingham  ;  Paper  Box  Manufac- 
turer : 

Law  should  be  made  general  for  factories.  Business 
healthy  ;  no  children  under  13  employed ;  dinner  hour 
to  remain  the  same,  4467-69,  4476.  Hours  of  labour 
should  begin  at  7,  and  close  at  7  ;  breakfast  time  not 
objected  to  nor  five  hours  spell  of  work,  4470-75.  Young 
persons  bring  a  certificate  of  age ;  occasionally  require 
extended  hours,  4477;  smaller  firms  keep  under  the 
number  of  hands ;  work  longer  hours,  4478.  Inequali- 
ties of  the  Acts,  4479  ;  get  out-door  help  ;  is  incon- 
venient, can  work  all  night ;  no  check  on  them,  4480- 
82 ;  refused  permission  to  make  overtime,  4483 ;  very 
high  temperature  not  necessary ;  not  the  practice  gene- 
rally. Rooms  well  ventilated,  4484-87 ;  work  given  to 
outsiders  by  many  to  evade  the  Act,  4488-91. 


E. 

EASTON,  R.  F.,  Glasgow;  Calenderer  and 
Finisher  : 

Does  no  bleaching,  only  calendering  and  finishing, 
14,785-787-  Hours  reduced  to  57  by  compromise, 
14,788-790.  Employment  of  women,  led.  to  by  strike, 
would  not  be  injured  by  Act  of  .il874,  14,791-79/. 
Employs  no  children  under  13;  no  objection  to  their 
passing  4th  standard,  as  under  Act  of  1874,  14,798-800. 
Would  like  a  little  overtime ;  prevented  by  inspector 
from  enjoying  advantages  of  Act  of  1870,  14,781-804  ; 
business  affected  by  women  not  working  overtime;  hours 
of  female  labour ;  modifications  required ;  ages  of  women, 
17  to  18,  14,822. 

EATON,  H.,  London.  Deputation  from  Chamber 
OF  Commerce,  Macclesfield.  See  BROCKLE- 
HURST, J.  W. 

EDWARDS,  WILLIAM,  Wolverhampton;  Edge- 
TOOL  Manufacturer  : 

Mayor  of  Wolverhampton  and  member  of  firm  of 
Edwards  and  Son,  edge-tool  makers,  11,754-755. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  have  not  employed 
boys  under  13.  The  Education  Act  had  the  effect  of 
making  juvenile  labour  scarce  and  the  value  of  it  has 
been  doubled ;  the  value  of  the  goods  has  increased, 
which  opens  the  door  for  foreign  competition  both  in 
the  iron  and  tool  trades,  11,756-765.  Although  the 
restriction  upon  juvenile  labour  presses  hardly,  yet 
there  is  much  advantage  in  it,  and  would  not  wish 
it  disturbed,  but  do  not  wish  it  carried  any  further, 
11,766-771. 

ELLEY,  THOMAS  BENSON,  Hanley,  and  others; 
Boot-makers  : 

Represent  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  Stafford 
and  Stone,  10,917-918.  The  hours  of  work  under  the 
Act  of  1867  are  suitable  to  the  trade,  10,921.  The  hoUrs 
of  work  in  the  trade  are  from  eight  till  one,  and  from  two 
till  half-past  six,  10,921-929  ;  making  52i  hours  per 
week,  10,922-929.  Object  to  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1874  forbidding  longer  turn  than  four  and  a  half  hours, 
10,924-927-  A  provision  that  if  the  hours  of  work  do  not 
exceed  56^-  hours  a  week,  the  daily  labour,  not  exceeding 
10  hours,  may  be  taken  in  two  turns,  would  be  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  10,925-930,  and  would  suit 
many  of  the  trades,  10,932-933.  A  few  half-timers  are 
empioyed  in  the  trade,  10,940-941 ;  it  would  not  be  any 
hardship  if  the  age  raised  to  10,  or  if  tlie  age  of  young 
])ersons  raised  to  14,  unless  they  passed  an  educational 
standard  enabling  them  to  work  at  13,  10,943.  Very 
seldom  is  permission  to  work  overtime  asked  for  or 
required,  10,92.3,  10,944-947-  - 
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ELLIOTT,  GEORGE,  .  DuoiLiN  ;  Manager  Fry 
AND  Co.'s  I'oi'LiN  Manufactory.  See  HAYES. 
HENRY,  Esq. 

ELLIS,  Mrs.,  Leeds  ;  representing  Female  Opera- 
tives.   See  WILSON,  Miss. 

ELMY,  BEN,  Bristol;  Silk  Manufacturer: 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Elmy  &  Co.,  silk  manufac- 
turers, of  Congleton,  14,184.  Isi  making  crape  machines 
are  used,  the  gearing  of  which  cannot  be  fenced  oif,  and 
women,  who  could  perform  the  processes  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  men,  cannot  be  emplojred  in  consequence  of 
the  fencing  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  14,185-194  ; 
no  more  danger  to  women  than  to  men  in  working  these 
particular  machines,  14,199.  Ask  that  restrictions  which 
apply  to  grown  women  and  not  to  men  should  be  re- 
moved, 14,195.  Protection  should  be  extended  to  both 
sexes  until  18,  and  after  that  age  they  should  be  on  an 
equal  footing,  14,196.  Women  not  being  allowed  to 
work  overtime  a  hardship,  14,196-197.  Women  have 
been  kept  out  of  employment  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
trades  by  the  restjfictions,  14,198. 

ELTON,  JOHN,  Dublin,  and  others  ;  Operative  Rope 
Makers  : 

Is  secretary  to  the  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners'  Society 
of  Dublin ;  it  is  a  society  of  the  workpeople  ;  it  includes 
workers  in  small  and  large  works,  18,626-628.  With 
regard  to  working  on  Good  Friday,  they  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  work  on  that  day  ;  would  prefer  substituting 
another  holiday  for  it,  18,632-63.'!  Factory  Acts  do  not 
])ress  hard  on  them  ;  hours  of  work  ;  are  satisfied  with 
hours ;  56^  hours  a  week,  10  a  day,  and  six  on  Saturday  ; 
as  settled  for  the  textile  factories  would  not  be  in- 
convenient to  their  trade ;  present  hours  of  work ;  work 
chiefly  in  open  air  ;  employment  of  boys  ;  work  too  much 
for  them  ;  ages  of  boys  ;  they  are  whole  timers,  18,634- 
648.  They  are  often  stopped  by  the  weather  ;  they  lose 
time  by  wet  weather;  they  might  make  it  up,  if  not  for 
the  Factoiy  Act ;  they  do  not  do  so ;  they  work  by  time, 
18,649-654.  Hours,  and  making  up  lost  time,  18,655-656. 
They  were  not  aware  that  this  inquiry  was  being  held ; 
consolidation  of  Workshop  and  Factories  Act ;  holidays, 
18,657-658. 

EMANUEL,  LEWIS,  London;  Representative  oe 
the  Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jeavs.  See 
MONTEFIORE,  JOSEPH  M. 

jiVANS,  JOHN,  London,  and  others  ;  Paper  Makers  : 

Mr.  Evans,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Dickinson 
Si  Co.,  Nash  Paper  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead,  20,463; 
Mr.  Monkton,  a  member  of  firm  of  Messrs.  Monkton 
&  Co.,  Medway  Mills,  Maidstone,  20,464  ;  Mr.  Hook, 
trading  under  firm  of  C.  Townsend,  Hook,  &  Co., 
Snodland,  near  Rochester,  20,465.  Feeling  in  the  paper 
trade  very  strong  against  any  alteration  in  the  present 
modifications,  20,466  ;  of  which  wc  avail  ourselves, 
20,467.  At  Mr.  Evans'  mills  the  men  work  24  hours 
at  a  stretch,  their  work  is  not  very  arduous,  and  they 
generally  lie  down  for  a  certain  numbei'  of  hours  during 
the  night ;  the  boys  work  day  shifts  one  week,  and 
night  shifts  the  next  week,  working  not  more  than 
60  hours  a  week ;  do  not  think  this  work  injurious  for 
lads  of  between  13  and  16  years  of  age,  20,468.  Have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  boys,  but  ihe  trade  is  not 
unpopular,  20,469 ;  the  boys  generally  stay  with  us  after 
having  once  come,  20,470.  At  Mr.  Hook's  mills  the 
men  as  a  rule  work  24-hour  shifts,  and  the  boys  12 
hours,  20,473.  Mr.  Monkton's  hands,  both  boys  and 
men,  work  12-hour  shifts,'  20,472,  Lads  ,  are  not 
allowed  to  work  in  the  vat  mills  until  they  are  13,  and 
the  union  men  vnll  not  allow  them  to  be  apprenticed 
after  they  are  14,  20,472.  In  the  paper  trade  there  are  not 
very  many  young  boys  employed,  20,475-477,  20,496. 
If  the  modifications  in  favour  of  the  jjaper  trade  are 
taken  away  it  will  render  the  Factory  Acts  unpopular, 
and  probably  give  rise  to  some  agitation  for  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  former  exceptions,  20,480.  Complain  of 
not  being  able  to  complete  a  contract  by  working  an 
hour  or  two  overtime  on  Saturday,  20,480.  If  boys 
could  not  be  employed  until  they  were  16,  we  should 
not  get  boys  at  all,  as  they  would  get  employment  before 
that  age  elsewhere,  20,482.  Do  not  think  it  would  be 
positively  necessary  for  the  boys  always  to  work  in  the 
night,  in  order  to  learn  the  business,  but  if  we  were 
restricted  from  working  them  at  night  it  would  be  in- 
convenient, 20,483.  Half  of  the  boys  under  16  work  at 
night  one  week,  and  the  other  half  the  next  week, 
20,485-487.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  older  persons 
to  do  the  boys'  work  at  night,  20,490.    The  work  in 


EVANS,  J.—cont. 
paper-mills  is  not  anything  like  so  arduous  as  in  iron- 
indls,  20,492.   The  modifications  allowed  us  are  necessary 
tor  the  trade,  and  we  wish  to  have  the  existing  state  of 
things  maintained,  20,493-495,  20,497. 

^Yf'^r?'  ^-  Bristol  ;  Cloth  Manufacturer.  See 
MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY. 

EVANS,  DAVID,  London  ;  Deputation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Macclesfield  See 
BROCKLEHURST,  J.  Vv^. 

EVATT,  JOHN  GREEN,  Leicester;  Brickmaker  : 
Is  managing  partner  of  a  terra  cotta  and  nlain  brick- 
yard, 7364,  7365.  Is  partly  under  the  Act  of  1864,  and 
partly  under  the  Act  of  1867,  7366.  No  inconvenience 
arises  therefrom,  7367.  Employs  women  in  tile  works, 
7368,  7369.    No  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  labour, 

7370.  Finds  difficulty  in  obtaining  boys  for  brickyards, 

7371,  J^il'-i.  Boys  go  into  the  pits  to  earn  money  for 
their  parents,  7373.  Is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  not 
being  able  to  employ  boys  full  time  till  13,  7374.  Wishes 
to  be  placed  on  same  footing  with  colliery  proprietors, 
7375.  Employs  half-timers,  7376.  They  work  on  the 
alternate  day  system,  7377-  Difiiculty  of  enforcing  at- 
tendance, 7378 ;  it  stops  our  work,  7379.  Wishes 
responsibility  for  attendance  at  school  to  be  put  entirely 
on  parents,  7380-7383.  Hours  of  work,  7384.  Wages 
about  the  same  as  in  coal-pits,  7385-7391.  Preliminary 
test  for  boys  would  be  good,  7392,  7393.  Is  not  in  a 
district  under  a  school  board,  7394. 


F. 

FALCONER,  RICHARD,  Glasgow;  from  Wylie  and 
Loghead,  Upholsterers.     See  PAUL,  ROBERT. 

FARNWORTH,  WILLIAM,  Birmingham  ;  Depu- 
tation OF  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  and  of 
South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters.  See  SUM- 
MERHILL,  Henry,  and  HUNT,  J.  P. 

FARQUHARSON,  Rev.  J.,  Glasgow,  and  another: 
Deputation  from  Selkirk  School  Board  : 

Statement  of  actior  of  Selkirk  School  Board  in  regard 
to  half-timers ;  test  case  of  children,  twins,  boy  and  girl, 
nearly  12 ;  proceedings  before  the  sheriff ;  decided  that 
school  board  could  not  enforce  full-time  attendance 
where  parents  complied  with  Factory  Acts,  15,823 ;  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Factoiy  Acts  greatly  defeat 
operation  of  compulsory  clause  in  the  Education  Act ; 
necessity  in  Factory  Acts  an  education  test  as  well  as  a 
limitation  of  age  ;  irregularity  of  children's  attendance  ; 
conduct  in  school ;  lose  the  general  grant  because  do  not 
reach  the  required  standard  ;  changes  requisite  in  in- 
structions to  inspectors  ;  also  in  the  Code,  15,803.  The 
children  mentioned  have  had  very  imperfect  education  ; 
even  if  they  passed  the  2nd  Standard  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  ordinary  scholars ;  Scotch  sclioolmasters 
find  difiiculty  in  managing  half-timers  even  previously 
grounded,  15,804-806.  These  half-timers  on  alternate 
day  system ;  the  school  board  prefer  that  system  as 
simpler  for  the  school,  the  hours  which  are  made  to  suit 
the  majority  who  are  full-timers,  15,807-810.  Dinner 
hour  in  Selkirk  2  to  3 ;  has  heard  no  complaints  of 
inconvenience  arising  from  clashing  of  school  and  dinner 
hours ;  it  was  the  manufacturers  not  the  school  board 
who  adopted  the  alternate  day  system,  15,811-812.  No 
lengthened  notice  of  3id  Standard  a  condition  of  fii-st 
employment  now  necessary ;  absence  of  notice  would  not 
exclude  many  children  from  employment,  15,813-815. 
Irreclaimable  dunces  should  be  excluded  from  labour  till 
13,  and  when  orphans  should  be  maintained  at  public 
expense,  15,816-319.  Sickness  an  apology  for  non- 
attendance  ;  little  experience  of  sick  certificates  granted 
Ijy  master,  15,820-822, 15,828«-832.  The  compulsory  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  have  improved  attendance  ;  the  law  as 
to  granting  weekly  school  certificates  before  employing 
children  follov/ing  week  not  strictly  carried  out,  15,823- 
828.  Active  co-operation  of  employers  would  greatly 
aid  the  school  board  ;  this  not  altogether  attainable  till 
halt-time  department  established  in  schools,  15,833-836. 
Selection  of  school  by  employers  might  not  please_  all 
])arentsand  denominational  ministers,  15,834.  Religious 
difiicidty  strong  in  Selkirk,  but  less  in  Scotland-'thaii 
England,  15,835.  " 

FARROW,  R.,  Manchester,  and  others ;  Deputation 
from  Leek  Local  Board 

Inspector'  to  locdl  commissioners  of  Leek,  and 
formerly  sanitary  Workshops  inspector;  continues  to  act 
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as  such  till  a  local  government  inspector  is  appointed, 
9464-68.     In  case  of  evasion  of  the  Workshops  Act 
would  report  the  offender  to  the  inspector  for  summons 
before  the  magistrate,  under  the  Workshops  Regulations 
Act;  such  proceeding  not  now  competent  to  the  local 
autliority,   9469-73.    Has  procured   in  Leek  general 
conformity  with  the  Act,  the  workshops  working  fair 
time,  94/4-75.    It  is  still  difficult  to  see  that  the  10^ 
hours    are   not   exceeded,  9476-77-    Population  and 
number  of  workshops  and  hands  in   1871,  947.9-81. 
Occupiers  have  hung  up  in  workshops  the  abstract  of 
rules,  though  not  compelled  by  the  Act,  9478,  9482- 
83.    Though  both  factories  and  number  of  half-timers 
at  schools  have  enormously  increased  between  1867-68, 
the  number  of  informations  annually  before  the  magis- 
trates has  decreased  considerably,  owing  to  presence  of 
an  officer  on  the  spot,  9484.   Results  of  the  Workshops 
Act ;  increase  of  school  attendance,  9485.  Diminution 
of  mortality  rate,  9486-88 ;  improvement   in  morale 
of  children,  9488.   Failure  to  carry  out  inspection,  9488  ; 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors 
should  co-operate,  9488.    Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
should  be  assimilated,  9488.  Term  "  handicraft  "  should 
be  enlarged,  for  children,  9488.    Registrar's  certificate 
should  be   required,  and  filed  by  sanitary  inspector, 
9488;  medical  officer's  certificate  should  also  be  re- 
quired, 9488.    Ages  should  be  9  for  half-time,  12  for 
full   time,  9488.     Workshops  occupiers  should  keep 
register,  9488.    Medical  officer  of  health  should  visit 
every  six  months,  and  inspect  the  protected  persons 
employed,   9488.    The  proposal   that  a  child   of  9 
should  rank  as  10  on  passing  standard  to  be  retrospec- 
tive of  Act  of  1874  ;  children  of  9  passing  2nd  Standard 
should  be  half-timers,  of  12  passing  3rd  Standard  full 
timers,  9506-9;  as  regards  textile  factories  and  work- 
shops, 9489.    Necessity  of  assimilating  workshops  and 
factories  hours ;  workshops  people  in  Leek  would  now 
submit  to  svich  assimilation,  9489-92 ;  chief  trades  of 
Leek,  silk,  sewing  silks,  and  paper  boxes,  9493-96.  Of 
250  workshops  not  above  100  employ  half-time  children  ; 
many  employ  only  young  persons  and  women.    In  about 
60  all   hands  are  unprotected,  that   is,   males  alone 
above  18,  9497-98;  this  is  under  the  average,  9499. 
The  sanitary  authorities'  inspectors  should  enforce  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  Factories  Acts,  9502.  IS'o 
school  board  at  Leek,  therefore  cannot  compel  attendance 
except  through  these  Acts  ;  there  are  about  100  to  120 
children  who  do  not  attend  school,  9503-5.  Where 
there  is  school  accommodation,  but  no  board,  some 
local  authority  should  have  comjoulsory  powers  ;  say  the 
local  commissioners,  9510-12.     Certifying  surgeon  at 
Leek  always  visits  children  at  factories,  but  never  goes 
to  workshops ;  this  shows  inequalities  of  the  Acts  ;  they 
should  be  assimilated,  9513-17.    Workshops  children 
should  have  surgeon's  certificate  ;  the  children  should 
come  to  the  surgeons ;  weekly  visiting  of  factories  works 
well ;  overlooker  brings  children  to  surgeon,  9518-21  ; 
a  fee  of  6d.  would  suffice  if  surgeon  held  a  weekly 
levee  of  children,  9522-23.   As  far  as  mere  inspection 
goes  a  certificate  of  age  sufficient ;  has  often  rejected 
children  of  full  age ;  employers  and  managers  take  any- 
thing they  can  get  when  short  handed,  9524-27.  No 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  children's  ages  ;  registrar's 
certificate  not  always    essential,  9528-30.    Duties  as 
sanitary  inspector  ;  occupy  all  the  time,  9531  ;  workshop 
duties  easily  combined,  9532  ;  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  factory  sub-inspector,  95.33.    In  bleaching  or 
dyeworks  labour  of  women  and  children  not  severe ; 
hours  need  not  be  shortened,  9534-36. 

FAULKNER,  Miss,   Birmingham;  Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

FERGIE,  Rev.  THOMAS  J.  FRANCIS,  B.D.,  Man- 
chester; Vicar  of  Ince  : 

Is  the  Vicar  of  Ince,  near  Wigan ;  population  is  15,000, 
chiefly  colliers ;  there  are  four  u'onworks  and  two  cotton 
factories,  8864-68.  Many  of  the  women  and  children 
work  in  the  mills  of  Wigan  ;  there  is  a  school  board  in 
Wigan ;  schools  and  school  accommodation  ;  attendance 
and  non-attendance  of  children ;  reasons  of  non-atten- 
dance ;  insensibility  of  parents  to  value  of  education  ; 
children  being  permitted  to  work,  however  ignorant  and 
uneducated ;  absence  of  compulsion,  8869-77.  Number 
of  half-timers  ;  only  36  employed ;  dislike  to  employing 
them  in  coUieries ;  also  in  iron  mills,  and  CA'crywhere ; 
evasion  of  law  as  to  attending  schools ;  remedy  suggested ; 
medical  certificate  insufficient;  certificate  of  birth  ob- 
tainable from  registrar,  8878-88.  State  of  education 
in  district  low ;  compulsion  may  be  necessary ;  indirect 
com])ulsion  has  not  been  fully  apphed ;  children  em^)loyed 


FERGIE,  Rev.  T.  J.  F.—cont. 
as  full  timers  under  13;  if  the  Acts  were  efficiently 
administered  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  indirect 
compulsion  ;  other  forms  of  indirect  compulsion  ;  direct 
compulsion,  8889-8902.  School  boards  in  all  districts, 
objections  to,  8903-4.  Interest  taken  by  coal  pro- 
prietors in  the  education  of  the  people  ;  schools,  bad 
attendance  at,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  means 
of  making  children  go  to ;  compulsory  power ;  mode  of 
driving  children  to  school;  responsibility  on  employer 
and  parent,  8905-12.  Local  boards  ;  should  ha\-e  power 
to  attend  to  educational  interest  in  every  district ;  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  to  visit  homes  and  ascertain 
attendance  of  children,  8913-25.  How  to  secure  atten- 
dance at  school  without  universal  school  boards  and 
compulsion  ;  substitution  of  officers  of  health  for  school 
boards  ;  local  boards  not  to  have  power  of  IcA'ying  rates, 
8926-35.  Every  10  years  there  wilbbe  a  re-adjustment 
by  the  Education  Department;  if  there  is  a  deficiency 
not  met  by  voluntary  effort,  a  school  board  would  have 
to  be  established  ;  would  not  interfere  with  present  law  ; 
duty  of  local  authorites  would  be  simply  to  compel 
children  to  attend  school,  8936-39.  Certificates,  danger 
of  their  being  handed  from  one  to  another,  8940-42. 

FERGIE,  ROBERT,   Edinburgh;    Printer.  See 
M'ALLEN,  DONALD. 

FERGUSON,  F.,  M.D.,   Manchester;  Certifying 
Surgeon  : 

Has  been  certifying  surgeon  at  Bolton  14  years ; 
lengthened  experience  in  educational  and  physical 
well-being  of  population,  9858-61  ;  increase  in  num- 
ber of  children  physically  unfit  increases  every  year; 
methods  of  ascertaining  their  fitness,  9862-64 ;  results 
of  examinations,  9865-67.  On  an  average  of  five  years 
half  the  children  physically  unfit,  9868-69;  children 
should  not  work  at  13  or  14  unless  physically  strong, 
9870-71  ;  cause  of  degeneration,  not  unhealthiness  of- 
mills,  but  intemperance  of  parents,  and  its  effect  on  off 
spring ;  also  use  of  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  milk  by 
young  children  after  being  weaned;  children  get  very 
little  milk ;  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  another 
cause,  9872-74.  The  remedy  ;  Parliament  should  keep 
the  standard  age  at  13,  requiring  the  child  to  have  the 
strength  and  appearance  of  13,  9875;  physical  fitness 
should  be  superadded  to  educational  standard,  •J)876  ; 
instances  of  parents  producing  false  birth  register,  9877- 
81;  advantage  of  raising  children's  age  from  9  to  10; 
should  be  raised  still  higher ;  no  reason  why  children 
should  begin  earlier  in  textiles  than  in  other  factories, 
9882-84. 

FIELDEN,  SAMUEL,  Manchester;  Cotton  Manu- 
facturer, ToDMORDEN: 

Children  Saturday's  holiday;  inconvenient, ])rohibiting 
their  working  two  consecutive  Saturdays ;  half-timers 
useful  in  cleaning ;  can  now  only  employ  one  set  each 
Saturday,  10,027-29.  Would  not  increase  children's 
hours  on  Satui'day ;  alternate  day  system  unwise,  and 
not  arlopted  in  his  neighbourhood,  10,030-35.  Objects 
to  taking  registrar's  certificate  in  lieu  of  doctor's, 
10,036-37.  Five  hours'  shifts  unworkable  in  textile  fac- 
tories ;  four  and  a  half  hours  enough  for  a  child  at 
once,  10,037-38.  Refreshments  intervals  out  of  fashion 
in  cotton  mills  ;  no  change  should  be  made  as  to  meals 
during  working,  10,039-40.  Responsibility  of  master 
for  master's  wrongdoing,  10,041. 

FILLMORE,  GEORGE,  and  another,  Birmingham  ; 
Deputation  of  the  West  Bromwich  Teachers' 
Association  : 

Connected  with  London  National  Union,  4549, 
Amendment  of  Acts ;  occupation  of  children ;  inspec- 
tors, increase  number  of ;  night  working  prevented  ; 
school  attendance  ensured  and  evasion  of  Acts  prevented  ; 
age  for  employment,  and  educational  tests  ;  register  of 
birth;  period  of  employment  and  school  attendance; 
provision  of  certificate  books,  and  remuneration  of 
teachers,  4550.  Half-timers  shoulii  be  under  proper 
supervision,  4551.  However  employed  for  wages,  4552; 
(Connected  with  School  Board  at  West  Bromwich, 
4553-54).  Inspectors  too  wide  a  district ;  numbers  in- 
crease, 4555.  Night  work  at  forges,  4556.  Education 
test,  and  direct  or  indirect  compulsion,  4558.  Compulsion 
in  operation  three  years,  4559.  Parents  will  enforce  at- 
tendance at  school,  4560.  Standard  as  test,  4561-63. 
Register  of  birth  essential ;  frauds  frequently  practised 
by  i)arents,  4564-65.  Afternoon  attendance  deprecated, 
4i367-70.  Alternate  days,  4568.  Not  suitable  to  some 
trades,  4569.  Certificate  books,  4571.  School  Board 
prosecutions,  failures,  4572-73.     Regular  attendance 
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only  necessary  to  pass  the  test,  45/4.  Local  authorities 
in  addition  to  inspectors,  45/5.  Decrease  in  attendance 
at  school,  4576.  Causes,  4577-/^.  Children  jjassed  as 
over  age  who  are  not,  4579-80.  Common  practice, 
45S1.  Mental  deficiency  in  children  ;  per-centage  small, 
4582.  Employment  of  such,  458.'3.  Proficiency,  rather 
than  age,  for  half  and  full-timers,  4584-86. 

FIRTH,  MARK.  Esq.,  Sheffield  ;  Mayor  of  Shef- 
field, AND  ViCE-ChAIKMAN  OF  THE  ScilOOL  BoARD  ; 
and  another  : 

Mr.  Firth,  senior  partner  of  the  steel  house  of  Thomas 
Firth  and  Sons,  11,849;  Mr.  Moss,  secretary  to  the 
school  board,  1 1,849.  School  1)oard  estaljlished  five  years, 
11,851 ;  the  borough  is  sufficiently  provided  with  schools, 
11,852.  Thomas  Firth  and  Sons  are  manufacturers  of 
steel,  saws,  edge  tools,  and  files,  and  employ  about  1,200 
or  l,.':iO()  workmen,  11,853  ;  do  not  employ  half-timers,  as 
work  is  carried  on  by  two  sets,  a  day  set  and  a  night  set, 
11,85,3-856.  The  council  refused  to  appoint  inspector 
imder  Act  of  1867,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act  the  Workshops  Act  has  been  carried  out  in 
Sheffield  by  the  factory  inspector,  11,858-869.  The 
factory  law  is  not  approved  of,  11,860-861.  Staff  of 
inspectors  not  sufficient  for  Sheffield,  which  covers 
19,851  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  about  270,000, 
11,862-865.  Two  men  of  a  similar  class  to  school 
board  officers  should  be  engaged  to  look  after  the 
workshops,  11,86.3,  11,865-867.  In  some  cases  there 
are  liotli  factories  and  workshops  under  the  same  roof, 
11,8/2-877.  Byelaws  of  school  board  contain  more 
stringent  jirovisions  regarding  education  than  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops  Acts,  and  thus  clash  with  them,  and 
inconvenience  is  caused,  11,879;  the  byelaws  say  that  if 
a  child  of  10  passes  the  5th  standard,  such  ch  ild  shall 
be  totally  exempt  from  obligation  to  attend  school,  and 
if  a  child  of  10  passes  the  4th  standard,  sucli  child 
shall  Ije  exem])t  from  obligation  to  attend  school  more 
than  one  half  the  school  time,  11,880,  ll,!*27-930;  and 
that  byelaw  has  been  ajiproved  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  11,881.  A  child  not  employed  in  a  regulated 
industry  is  thus  obliged  to  attend  school  full  time  up  to 
10  years  old,  11,884-885,U  1,899,  11,901;  and  this  has 
been  enforced  pretty  generally,  11,886.  When  the  board 
commenced  enforcing  its  compidsory  ])owers  the  average 
attendance  in  elementary  schools  was  between  12,000  and 
13,000,  the  average  attendance  is  now  about  26,000, 
11,887-888.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular,  11,890. 
Many  children  between  8  and  13  neither  attend  school 
nor  work  regularly;  there  are  not  more  than  1,100  half- 
timers  working  regularly,  11,891-895,  11,901-902.  The 
great  majority  of  the  children  in  Sheffield  are  either 
irregularly  employed  or  are  not  at  work  at  all,  11,896-897, 
11,941.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  notice  of  the 
absences  of  half-timers  at  the  schools  were  sent  to  their 
employers  and  the  inspector,  11,942.  School  board 
visitors  would  be  the  l)est  class  of  persons  to  assist  the 
inspector,  and  the  school  board  would  be  willing  to 
entertain  the  proposal,  11,902-904.  The  school  board 
employ  13  visitors,  11,905;  who  receive  78/.  per  annum, 
their  uniform  being  provided  by  the  b(jard,  11,906.  They 
have  no  right  of  entry  into  a  house  or  workshop,  11,1)07  ; 
though  they  do  in  fact  enter  the  houses  by  consent, 
11,908.  There  has  not  been  much  oljstruction  to  them, 
11,909-911.  Most  of  the  persons  who  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  the  board  belonged  not  to  the  very  poorest 
class,  but  to  the  careless  and  negligent  class,  11,912-915. 
Schoolmasters  comjilain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  half- 
timers  to  attend  school  regularly,  11,917;  they  attend 
school  half  the  day  both  under  the  Workshop  and  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  11,918-919.  There  is  greater  in- 
difference to  education  in  the  agricultural  district  than 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  11,920-926.  Children  who 
have  ]3assed  the  5th  standard  at  10  woidd  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  evening  classes,  11,!*31,  11,940, 11,949  ; 
l)ut  such  further  education  would  be  entirely  voluntary, 
11,932-935.  The  board  have  enforced  the  Act  against  a 
number  of  errand  boys,  11,936;  suggest  that  there 
should  be  some  system  of  com[)ulsory  night  school 
attendance  for  children  above  10  years  of  age,  11,9.36-938. 
The  educational  acquirements  of  half-timers  in  Saxony 
and  Austria  are  much  greater  than  those  of  half-timers 
in  Sheffield,  and  they  attend  school  with  more  regularity, 
11,938-939.  The  number  of  half-time). 5  has  increased 
from  about  500  in  1872,  when  the  regulations  were  first 
enforced,  to  about  1,000,  11,944-945  ;  half-timers,  as  a 
rule,  attend  either  mornings  only  or  afternoons  only, 
11,946,  11,948.  A  fair  number  of  children  are  able  to 
pass  the  4th  standard  at  lO  years  of  age,  11,951.  If 
school  bnard  officers  apipointed  to  look  after  the  cduca- 
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tion  of  children,  they  should  work  in  harmony  with  the 
factory  insjjectors,  11,956. 

FLEMING,  JAMES,  Jun..  Glasgow;  xMastfk 
Bleacher.    See  POLLOCK,  W.  M. 

FLETCHER,  JOB,  Wolverhampton,  and  others  : 
Operative  Puddlers : 

Attend  on  behalf  of  the  puddlers  of  the  Bilston 
district ;  the  Act  bears  very  hardly  uj)on  ironworkers, 
and  further  restrictions  would  be  oppressive,  11,788-793. 
It  does  not  suit  the  business  to  take  half-timers,  and  it 
is  diflicult  to  get  l)oys  of  13  to  go  into  the  ironworks ; 
wish  to  have  the  age  lowered  to  12,  1 1,794-808.  Good 
Friday  being  kept  a  holiday  is  very  injurious  to  us  in 
ironworks,  11,799  ;  would  prefer  to  have  Whit  Monday 
a  holiday  instead,  11,800. 

FLETCHER,  W.,  G  lasgow  ;  Manager  of  Messrs. 
M'Corquodale  &  Co.,  Printers  and  Litho- 
graphers : 

His  letter  addressed  to  Commission,  14,917.  His 
business  a  factory ;  some  branches  under  Factory  Act, 
which  in  smaller  firms  come  under  Worksho])s  Act ; 
unfairness  and  nature  of  distinction,  14,918-922.  Oc- 
casionally inconvenienced  by  present  Act  when  pressed 
for  time ;  employment  of  night  shift ;  14,923-925.  Also 
by  limitation  of  women's  hours  necessitating  larger  staff 
of  females,  14,923-927.  Nature  of  undue  advantage 
enjoyed  l>y  sole  lithograjihic  trade ;  when  worlting  over- 
time men  must  feed  machines,  14,928-929.  Hours  (54) 
regulated  l)y  Printers'  Union ;  extra  time  paid  extra  ; 
women  never  employed  in  jirinting,  but  in  bookbinding, 
14,f)30-936,  14,945-951,  14,956-958.  Advantage  to  wo- 
men of  restricted  hours,  14,941.  On  Saturdays  occa- 
sionally work  the  extra  hour  under  the  Act,  14, ,942. 
Employment  and  ages  of  boys,  14,944,  14,960-964. 
Work  rarely  taken  home,  14,952.  Adoption  of  Factory 
Act,  1874,  would  not  affect  business  in  question,  14,954. 
Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  after  2  c 'clock  rates  as 
overtime,  14,965-966. 

FLYNN,  Mrs.,  Glasgow^  ;  Operative  Bleach 
WouKER.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

FOLKER,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Hanley;  Certifying 
Surgeon : 

Certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  11,143.  Certain 
processes  in  pottery  cause  injury  to  the  lungs  of  persons 
engaged  in  such  processes,  11,144-14() ;  one  disease  called 
]iotter's  asthma,  which  is  a  kind  of  consumption,  is  very 
fatal,  and  will  affect  strong  healthymen,  11,147,  11,149  ; 
women  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  it,  11,148;  but  it 
affects  both  sexes  of  all  ages,  11,150 ;  attribute  it  to  the 
inhaling  of  dust,  11,151;  girls  suffer  much  from  china 
scouring,  11,152;  there  is  mortality  at  an  early  age  from 
this  disease,  11,153-154.  Description  of  effect  of  lead 
poisoning  amongst  potters,  11,155-157.  The  population 
in  the  pottery  trade  is  more  liealthy  of  late  years,  11,158- 
166.  Married  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work 
for  six  months  after  confinement,  11,167-168,  11,1/6, 
11,186;  children  are  neglected,  11,168-173;  and  a  large 
infant  mortality  is  the  consequence.  11,174-175  ;  the  pro- 
hibition should  extend  to  unmarried  women  having 
children,  11,717  ;  it  might  have  some  evil  results,  11,178- 
181.  No  time  to  be  fixed  before  confinement,  11,182. 
The  women  should  lie  compelled  to  bring  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate, 1 1,183.  It  would  be  to  a  woman's  benefit  if  she 
did  not  work  for  a  short  time  after  miscarriage,  11,186. 
Do  not  think  that  the  system  of  granting  certificates  at 
surgeon's  house  instead  of  at  the  factories  has  led  to 
fraud,  11,192;  could  not  take  the  whole  district  in  that 
wajr,  11,200.  If  the  age  were  raised  to  10  for  first  em- 
ployment would  be  aljie  to  form  as  good  an  opinion  of 
age  of  child  as  now,  11,201-204.  No  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  requiring  certificate  of  birth  before  emjiloy- 
ment,  11,2()5.  The  "fan  for  removing  dust  in  china 
scouring  approved,  11,207.  The  use  of  a  respirator 
might  be  made  compulsory  where  no  fim  used,  11,207- 
208.  There  is  not  much  advantage  in  raising  the  age 
at  which  children  should  l)e  first  emjiloyed  as  regards 
their  health,  11,209.  Surgeon  should  examine  factory 
children  from  time  to  time,  11,210-215. 

FOLLOWS,  JOHN,  Hanley;  Nuisance  Inspector 
AT  Stafford  : 

Appointed  insjiector  of  workshops  in  May  18/0,  and 
ajipointed  sanitary  insjiector  so  as  to  gain  admission  to 
worksliojis,  but  have  done  nothing  with  re-ard  to  work- 
,shops  since  ])assing  of  Act  of  1871,  10,969-9/1.  In 
November  1870  there  were  250  workKhops  in  Stafford 
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working  from  six  to  six  or  seven  to  seven.    Dilfaculty  m 

ascertaining  whetlier  they  worked  more  than  the  legal 
number  of  hours,  10,980;  but  on  ceasmg  having  to  do 
with  workshops  the  Act  was  being  carried  out  effectively, 
10  081  •  the  workshops  have  fallen  back  to  some  extent, 
especially  amongst  the  dressmakers,  10,982.  Small  shops, 
unless  frequently  visited,  will  work  as  it  suits  them, 
10  984  Met  with  very  little  obstructions  m  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  inspector  of  workshops,  10,985.  Powei-s  of 
insiiectors  not  sufficient  for  sanitary  purposes  10  992-995. 
En  the  case  of  small  masters  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
the  workpeople  often  work  more  than  the  legal  hours, 
1Q997_998.  The  Workshops  Act  with  respect  to  the 
age  at  which  children  shall  be  employed  has  not  been  so 
much  evaded  since  the  passing  of  the  School  Board  Act, 
11,000. 

FORD,  Mrs.  HARRIET,  Nottingham  ;  Lace  Worker: 
Is  engaged  in  mending  lace  as  overlooker,  8386, 
8387 ;  thinks  married  women  should  be  left  to  act  for 
themselves;  sometimes  they  take  work  home;  thinks 
factory  laws  good  as  they  are;  hours  of  work,  8388- 
.-!397. 

FORD,  Miss  SARAH,  Sheffield;  Representing 
FemIle  Operatives.  See  CHARLESWORTH, 
Mrs.  M. 

FORD  — .,  West  Bromwich  ;  Operative  Glass 
Worker.    See  STAMP,  G. 

FOREST,  JASON,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

FORREST,  NOAH,  Old  Uii^h,  and  others ;  Deputation 
OF  Chainmakers  of  Cradley  Heath,  Cradley, 
AND  Old  Hill  : 

Hours  of  women's  work  very  irregular.    Work  as 
long  as  they  like,  or  circumstances  compel  them,  5724. 
Time  for  work  allowed  by  law  not  properly  kept,  5725. 
Begin  at  any  time  and  work  late,  5726,  5727.  With 
good  demand  work  overtime.    Parents  make  children 
work  at  night.    This  is  the  greatest  injury  with  reference 
to  female  labour,  5728.  Women  working  at  chainmaking 
marry  husbands  of  another  trade.    The  children  begin 
to  work  at  an  early  age,  and  the  men  undermine  the 
prices  and  get  the  wages  beaten  down,  5729.  Force 
their  wives  and  families  to  work  at  night.    Send  their 
wives  to  warehouses  for  their  own  work,  and  so  do  work 
which  men  in  the  trade  cannot  have,  causing  a  sacrifice 
in  wages,  5730.    Female  labour  should  be  restricted, 
lessened,  and  regulated,  5731.    Labour  of  women  and 
children  should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Act,  allow- 
ing work  only  from  7  to  7,  5732.    Restriction  should  be 
put  on  the  size  of  chain  made  by  women,  5734.  Ought 
not  to  make  larger  than  No.  1  or  i-inch  chains,  6736,  on 
account  of  the  greater  labour  in  making  them,  5737. 
Sole  motive,  5738,  not  because  it  tends  to  reduce  men's 
wages,  but  because  it  is  unfit  for  them.  The  beat  is  great, 
and  men  and  women  have  to  strip,  which  has  a  tendency 
to   immorality,  5739.    i-inch  quite  large  enough  for 
vyomen  to   make,  5740.     The   larger  the  chain  the 
greater  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  make  it,  5741. 
Why  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  big  ones, 
5742.    Women  do  much  evil  to  trade  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  just  value  of  their  work.    Men  often  marry  so 
that  their  wives  and  families  may  support  them,  5743. 
Very  often  women  will  accept  wages  that  men  will  not, 
5744.    Each  make  their  own  contract  if  they  take  work 
direct,  5745.    Chains  when  made  are  mixed  together. 
Some  women  make  better  chains  than  men,  5746.  Men 
who  marry  for  their  wives  earnings  are,  some  of  them, 
engaged  in  the  chain  trade.    Thai  is  a  cause  for  com- 
plaint, 5747.    Women  do  not  work  very  much  on  Mon- 
day, 6748.    Would  be  beneficial  if  the  hours  of  labour 
were  restricted  to  10  or  lOJ  hom's  a  day,  6749.  Work 
would  be  more  regular,  5760,  and  men  would  have  to 
do  their  fair  share,  6761.    Men  who  shirk  work  are  the 
exception,  6752.    A  little  improved  of  late  years,  6753. 
Greater  tendency  to  educate  children.    If  the  law  be 
vigorously  worked  it  will  produce  beneficial  effect  in  a 
few  years,  5754.    There  is  a  chainmaker's  union,  5755. 
It  is  in  favour  of  children  going  to  school  for  some 
years,  5756.    Present  age  for  children    (8)  to   go  to 
work  is  suitable,  5757.  Unfavourable  to  age  being  raised 
to  10,  5758.    A  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  at  9  unless  it  has  received  a  fair  education,  5759, 
576O.    Should  be  able  to  read,  wi'ite,  and  cipher  as  half- 
timers,  6761  ;  after  two  or  three  years'  notice,  6762. 
Halt-timer  between  8  and  9  would  earn  about  25. 6d. 
a  week,  6763.     A  child  sometimes  has  to  blow  two 
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pair  of  bellows,  5765.  Once  saw  a  child  of  5  doing  it 
by  means  of  a  wheel,  5766.  More  laborious  than  one 
pair,  5768.  If  made  easy  no  occasion  to  prohibit  half- 
timers  blowing,  6769.  Continuous  labour  if  a  child  has 
to  serve  several  men,  5770.  Hard  work.  Bellows  con- 
structed so  as  to  save  work,  5772.  Wages  paid  in  full; 
no  truck  now,  5774.  Some  places  obliged  to  deal  at 
certain  houses,  6775.  If  a  man  has  no  gleeds  he  has  no 
work,  5776.  Not  general  for  the  master  or  occupier  to 
deal  in  gleeds,  5777,  three  or  four  do,  5778. 

Only  beerhouses  kept  by  masters,  5781.  Those  who 
drink  most  get  rnost  work,  6782.  Employers  make  a 
profit  out  of  selling  gledes.  There  are  masters  who 
supply  the  men  with  gleeds  and  sell  chains  at  less  prices 
than  other  masters,  and  get  a  living  out  of  it.  Masters 
also  do  the  carriage.  Men  are  charged  for  carriage  even 
if  they  take  the  work  to  the  warehouse  themselves,  6786. 
Men  do  not  like  restrictions,  5788.  In  case  work  were 
not  returned  to  the  master  the  men  would  be  summoned, 
5790.  Convenient  in  some  cases  for  the  master  to  deliver 
and  collect  the  work.  The  grievance  is,  that  masters 
charge  those  who  live  near  to  the  warehouse  as  much  for 
carriage  as  those  who  live  some  distance  away,  5791- 
96.  Charges  an  average  sum  for  all  and  equahzes  the 
matter,  6798.  Old  truck  system  virtually  exists,  5800. 
Three  masters  sell  beer,  perhaps  there  may  be  more,  6801. 
In  slack  time  those  who  spend  most  in  drink  get  most 
work,  6802.  Does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  5803. 
It  was  upset  by  the  help  of  some  masters  and  the  men ; 
some  few  still  carry  it  on,  6805. 

Age  of  younrj  persons  for  employment. — Law  cannot 
well  be  improved  much.  May  be  worked  more  efiiciently 
and  rendered  more  effective.  Age  for  full-timers  to 
remain  as  it  is,  though  if  some  children  were  compelled 
to  go  to  school  till  14  it  would  be  a  hardship  for  many, 
5808.  Many  people  work  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
at  night  in  summer  to  avoid  the  heat,  5809.  Law  should 
not  interfere  in  such  a  case  as  that,  5810.  Wish  to 
commence  early  and  knock  off  during  the  heat,  but 
cannot  unless  the  boys  will  work,  5811.  Prefer  half- 
timers  to  work  half  days,  5813.  Got  no  children  em- 
ployed brickmaking,  keep  them  in  the  chain  trade  as 
pleasanter,  6814.  Age  for  young  women  in  brick  trades 
should  not  be  lowered,  5815.  Rather  children  worked  in 
chain  trade  than  brickfields,  5816.  Chain  making 
(small)  is  a  decent  trade  for  females,  especially  when  a 
man  has  his  children  under  his  roof.  It  is  better  than 
being  in  factories,  5817.  Difficult  to  get  any  other 
employment  for  them  near  their  homes,  5818. 

Women  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  larger  chains 
than  No.  1  gauge  or  5-inch,  5819. 


FORREST,  JOHN,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker. 
FORREST,  NOAH. 


See 


FOSBROOKE.  RICHARD,  Old  Hill  ;  Chainmaker. 
See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

FOSTER,  DODSHON,  London;  Beer  Bottler: 

Beer-bottling  business  has  been  held  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  Factory  or  Workshops  Acts  in  respect  of  the 
young  persons  employed,  20,433.  Object  to  the  hours 
of  work  of  young  persons  in  the  trade  being  limited  to 
104-  hours,  as  the  men  cannot  work  without  the  boys, 
and  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  if  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  were  enforced  during  our  busiest  season,  20,434. 
Our  hours  of  work  are  from  half-past  7  till  7, 
with  intervals  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
20,435-138;  have  no  overtime,  20,439.  It  would  be 
inconvenient  to  make  Saturday  a  half-holiday ;  but  if 
the  hands  worked  longer  on  five  days,  so  as  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  work  a  week,  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  their  having  a  half-holiday  on  some  other  day  than 
Saturday,  20,440-444.  The  men  did  not  try  to  get  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  they  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
it,  20,445.  The  boys  get  a  day  and  a  half-holiday, 
besides  the  four  bank  holidays,  20,446.  Have  no  boys 
under  14,  except  one  who  will  be  14  next  November, 
20,448.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  at 
Marylebone  Road,  fluctuates  from  60  to  250,  20,450, 
The  bottling  season  is  from  December  to  June,  20,452. 
Do  not  feel  the  competition  with  licensed  victuallers' 
houses,  though  there  is  a  great  deal,  20,463.  Bottle  for 
exportation  at  North  Woolwich,  where  from  100  to  300 
men  and  boys  are  employed,  20,457.  Employ  no  women, 
20,459.  The  Factory  Act  would  not  seriously  affect  us, 
further  than  the  annoyance  of  having  a  medical  man  to 
inspect  the  youths,  and  the  objection  to  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  20,461-462. 
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FRASER,  ALEXANDER,  Gla.sciow-,  Deputation  from 
Edinbukgh  Master  Printers.  See  CONSTABLE, 
ARCHIBALD. 

FREENEY,  THOMAS,  Duijlin  ;  from  Mr.  Swiney  & 
Co.,  Drapers.    See  ROCK,  MARK. 

FRY,  Mrs.,  Leicester;  Stocking  Seaimek: 

Appears  on  behalf  of  the  Stitchers'  and  Seamers' 
Association,  7731.  Does  not  herself  emj)loy  labour, 
7732-7737-  They  take  in  work  from  warehouses  chietiy, 
and  do  it  at  home,  each  woman  by  herself^  and  wish  for 
no  interl'erenee ;  it  is  piecework,  and  each  jjerson  does 
as  much  or  little  as  she  pleases ;  association  has  been  in 
existence  since  December  last,  773t!-77-l(>.  Causes  of 
formation  of  society  ;  number  of  women  ])elonging  to  it; 
extent  ;  none  of  the  women  work  out  of  their  own 
homes ;  are  nearly  all  adults,  and  beg  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  7747-77()3.  They  are  all  ])aid  the  same ; 
they  have  strikes  when  they  see  fit ;  would  have  no 
objection  to  visits  from  inspector;  there  are  schools  for 
teacliing  sewing  in  this  country;  believe  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  take  work  there,  77()-4-7787. 

FYFE,  WILLIAM,  Dundee,  ajirZ  o//;ers;  Emvloyed  in 
Water  Mills  : 

Personal,  16,882-884.  To  deprive  water-mills  of  right 
to  work  overtime  would  injure  workpeople  more  than 
employers,  16,885.  Wages  would  be  lost  for  lost  time; 
the  workpeojile  would  prefer  to  make  up  hours  and  get 
whole  wages,  16,886.  Loss  of  time  not  so  great  where 
there  is  auxiliaiy  steam  power,  but  time  lost  with  con- 
necting and  disconnecting.  Amount  of  lost  time  depends 
on  weather.  From  May  to  August  have  lost  12  to  14 
hours ;  other  seasons  less  ;  others  twice  as  much,  16,888- 
16,896.  Workmen  make  up  time  one  hoiu'  a  night  at 
their  own  convenience,  but  would  feel  it  a  grievance  not 
to  make  up  time,  16,897.  Wages  invariably  stopped 
unless  the  time  is  made  up,  16,902.  Hands  leave  when 
mill  is  stopped,  16,905  ;  they  do  not  live  far  oif,  but  will 
not  return  if  summoned  after  2  o'clock,  16,906-91)7- 
When  water  impounded  above  the  mill  we  make  up  by 
working  the  five  hours  a  week  allowed  us ;  sometimes, 
but  very  seldom,  made  up  the  following  night,  16,910. 
Sometimes  the  hour  and  more  is  taken,  but  the  whole 
time  never  made  up  at  once,  16,911.  It  happens  that 
hands  coming  at  6  a.m.  and  finding  water  stopped  remain 
at  the  mill,  and  then  work  the  10  hours,  but  are  in  the 
works,  it  may  be,  actually  15  hours,  16,912.  If  modifi- 
cation were  limited  to  one  hour  extra  ])er  day  for  lost  time 
it  would  suit,  16,913.  One  hour  for  floods  would  suffice, 
16,915.  Hands  will  not  work  all  night  now,  16,914. 
Price  of  coal  at  Blairgowrie  7s.  lOrf.  to  Ss.  Scotch  dross  ; 
English,  15s.  or  16s.,  16,917. 


G. 

GALE,  JOE,  Sheffield;  Secretary  of  the  Scissors 
Grinders'  Union  : 

Object  to  Good  Friday  being  a  holiday  for  boys  and 
females,  otherwise  the  Factory  Act  works  smoothly, 
12,116,  12,135-136;  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  Easter 
Monday  were  made  the  legal  holiday,  12,119.  Work- 
shops should  be  brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  12,121  ; 
believe  that  some  people,  after  working  through  the  day 
in  a  factory,  do  more  work  in  a  workshop,  12,122,  12,16(). 
The  working  classes  are  generally  in  favour  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  12,124.  In  the  grinding  branches 
the  age  for  half-timers  should  be  12,  and  for  full-timers 
13,  12,125,  12,143.  The  use  of  the  fan  for  dry  grinding 
should  be  insisted  on,  12,126  ;  and  all  machinery  should 
be  fenced,  12,127  ;  grindstones  should  be  fixed  on  their 
axles  by  iron  plates,  12,128;  they  could  not  be  tested 
before  being  put  up,  12,129;  after  being  raced  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  they  are  safe  or  not,  12,130-132. 
Would  not  recommend  girls  and  young  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  wrapping  up  the  work  being  allowed  to  work 
an  hour  after  time  two  or  three  times  a  week,  12,137-138. 
the  wrajrping  up  could  be  done  witliin  the  proper  hours, 
12.139-142.  About  half  the  men  in  Sheffield  keep  St. 
Monday,  12,14  1-145  ;  many  of  them  go  on  pleasure  trips, 
12,146.  Believe  many  of  the  vvorkshojis  work  beyond  the 
legal  hours,  12,147-151.  Would  not  recommend  any 
alterations  in  the  restrictions,  except  as  to  tge  of  children 
and  Good  Friday,  12,152  ;  or  any  restriction  of  the  right 
to  work  IO2  hours  a  day,  12,153-158;  but  the  legal 
hours  in  workshops  should  be  between  6  and  6,  or  7  and 
7,  with  nil  hour  and  a  lialf  for  meals,  12,159. 


GALT,  W.,  Glasgow  ;  Shirtmakee: 

Of  the  firm  Arthur  and  Co,,  shirtmakers,  16,003.  No 
IJarticular  oljject  in  coming,  not  being  much  interfered 
with  by  Factory  Act;  licensed  to  work  from  8  to 
8 ;  for  nine  months  in  the  year  never  work  past  6, 
giving  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner, 
16,004-006.  Would  like  10  hours  a  day,  50^  a  week, 
with  extension  of  female  hours  in  busy  season,  16,034- 
035.  A  great  deal  of  work  given  out  to  strangers ;  it  is 
merely  finishing  at  very  low  jirices,  not  sewing-machine 
work  ;  does  not  know  how  late  they  work,  but  occasionally 
very  late,  but  not  because  for  insufficient  iiay;  the  earn- 
ings are  an  extra  to  husband's  wages';  has  no  middle 
men,  16,007-019.  Children  may  do  small  finishing  at 
home,  after  13  come  to  regular  work,  16,03()-038. 
Work,  as  a  rule,  must  be  returned  at  a  fixed  time, 
16,002.  These  hands  all  married  women  ;  daughters,  if 
capable,  being  taken  in  to  workshoj)  on  regular  wages, 
16,021-023.  Jewish  labour  imjjorted  from  London;  in 
London  Jews  under  Factory  Act  may  worlt  Saturday 
afternoon  after  sunset ;  this  inconvenient  in  Glasgow  ; 
would  like  to  work  later  on  week  nights  to  make  up  For 
lost  day  on  Saturday,  16,024.  English  Jews  work  on 
Sunday,  but  would  not  be  allowed  in  Scotland,  even  if 
legal,  16,026-033.  Jew  sub-contraetors  receive  wages  in 
the  lump  for  disti-ibution  among  Christians  and  Jewish 
females,  16,025. 

GEE,  HARRY,  Leicester;  Draper: 

Is  a  draper  and  milliner;  employs  30  hands;  is  under 
Workshops  Act,  7309,  7310.  Considers  Act  very  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  needlewomen,  7311.  Objects 
to  exemption  in  favoiu*  of  small  houses  as  regards  late 
hours  and  half-holiday,  731 1,  7312 ;  7323-73;i6.  Women 
attach  great  importance  to  half-holiday,  7313.  Women 
need  legislative  jn'otectitm,  7314,  7315.  Demand  for 
employment  greater  than  amount  of  work,  7316,  7317. 
Protection  needed  for  men  in  retail  shops,  7318-7-'i22. 
Is  generally  opposed  to  modifications  m  the  interests  of 
workers,  7323-7336.  Arrangements  can  always  be  made 
to  dispense  with  them,  7329-7336.  Would  not  restrict 
the  labour  of  men,  but  of  lads  and  youths,  7337-7341. 
Men  can  emigrate  or  combine,  women  cannot  at  present, 
7342-7344. 

GEORGE,  CHARLES,  Bristol  ;  Bootmaker  : 

A  bootm.aker  at  New  Passage,  14,046;  and  attend 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Busull  and  Co.,  and 
others  in  the  trade,  14,047.  Complain  of  having  to  give 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  14,048 ;  which  souie  other 
trades,  as  smiths  and  carpenters,  are  not  obliged  to  do, 
14,049-050.  The  men  in  the  slioj)  want  to  work  till  4 
or  5  o'clock  on  Saturday,  14,052.  Was  afraid  the  Com- 
missioners were  going  to  interfere  with  the  men,  14,056- 
-058. 

GERRISH,  HENRY,  Bristol;  Canal  Carrier  : 

Not  in  business  now ;  my  business  of  a  carrier  of 
goods  by  water  was  turned  into  a  company  under  name 
of  Gerrish  &  Co..  14,201 ;  they  employ  boatmen  on 
weekly  wages,  14,202-203;  on  Kenneth  and  Avon 
Canal,  14,205.  The  boats  are  the  property  of  the 
company,  14,204;  tlie  men  do  not  have  their  families 
on  board,  14,206,  14,212-214.  On  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal  some  of  the  boatmen  have  their  wives  and  families 
on  board,  14,207 ;  women  and  children  keep  the  boat- 
men, 14,209;  children  neglected  and  not  educated, 
14,208-210.  In  some  cases  boatmen  live  altogcfliei'  on 
board,  14,211.  No  hardship  to  compel  boatmen's  cliiJdren 
to  go  to  school,  14,212.  On  Avon  Canal  voyages  souic- 
times  occupy  a  fortnight,  14,217;  which  is  the  oiithido 
limit,  14,218.  Believe  the  men  get  higher  w.iges  un 
Avon  Canal  than  on  canals  where  they  take  their  fyniilies 
in  the  boats,  14,219.  They  are  paid  from  21s.  to  3()s.  a. 
week,  14,220. 

GIBBONS,  B.,  Old  Hill;  Brickmaker.    Sec  H.\R- 
RISON,  G.  K. 

GILCHRIST,   W.,  Glasgow;    Brickmaker.  See 
MCINTYRE,  H. 

GILL,  Mr.  JOHN,  Sheffield: 

Workman  in  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Winterbottom's  es- 
tablishment, 12.1.95 ;  employed  in  the  scale  cutting 
denartment,  12.1.96.  Considers  that  liability  should  not 
be  on  owner  of  factory,  but  upon  the  emjjloyer  of  labour. 
Those  iQ  the  shop  with  me  are  directly  engaged  by  inc. 
and  there  are  many  thousands  of  similar  cases  iu  Sheffield, 
12,197  ;  at  present  have  two  b.oys  and  a  girl  working 
under  me,  12,198-200.  The  law  is  seldom  violated, 
except  in  bull  week,  12,202-203. 
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GILLESPIE,  T.  J.,  Manchester  ;  Paper  Maker.  See 
WRIGLEY,  E. 

GILMOUR  W.  M.,  Glasgow;  Certifying  Surgeon. 
See  WATSON,  Dr.  E. 

GOATER,  ALFRED,  Nottingham;  Lithographer: 
'Represents  the  lithographers  and  boxrnakers  ;  is 
under  the  Factory  Act;  employs  about  400  hands  ; 
working  hours,  7955-7957-  Wants  same  privileges  as 
letter-press  printers ;  suffers  from  being  xmdev  the 
Factory  instead  of  the  Workshops  Act  7958.  Scarcity 
of  juvenile  labour,  7960.  Hours  of  business,  7961- 
7963.  Ages  of  children ;  standard  of  education  ;  attend- 
ance at  school ;  married  women,  7964-7972. 

GODDARD,  WILLIAM  EDWARD,  Leeds  ;  Printer  : 
■  Member  of  firm  of  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Sons,  printers, 
account  book  manufacturers,  lithographers,  and  book- 
binders at  Hull,  13,075.  Wish  for  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  labour  on  Saturday,  even  if  limitea  to  boys  of 
16  and  upwards,  13,076-85;  those  who  worked  overtime 
would  get  double  pay  instead  of  the  half-holiday, 
13  086-87  Object  to  the  four  holidays  or  eight  half- 
hoiidays  required  by  law,  13,076,  13,088-92.  Complain 
that  women  are  not  allowed  to  work  beyond  the  statutory 
hours;  before  the  Act  they  worked  overtime  and  earned 
a  fair  amount  per  week ;  believe  that  some  have  now- 
taken  to  immoral  courses  to  supplement  their  income, 
13,076,  13,093.  Are  subjected  to  unfair  competition,  the 
Works'hops  Act  not  being  sufficiently  enforced  in  the  case 
of  smaU  masters,  13,076,  13,094-99.  Propose  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  age  and  health  be  procured  by  the  parents  of 
the  child  and  be  deposited  with  the  employers  during 
such  time  as  the  child  is  employed,'' 13,076,  13,100-101. 
When  necessaiy  for  the  prompt  completion  of  an  order 
the  work  is  taken  home  and  the  Factory  Act  is  thus 
evaded,  13,103-110;  the  law  should  be  made  more 
elastic  to  meet  times  of  emergency,  13,111 ;  there  should 
be  a  simple  total  limit  of  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked  in  any  one  week,  with  certain  limits  as  to  night 
work  for'young  persons,  13,112.  One  fii-m  in  Hull  com- 
plain that  they  have  to  commence  work  on  Saturdays 
at  7  instead  of  8,  as  on  other  days,  to  make  up  the  time, 
being  obliged  to  give  their  workpeople  an  hour  for  a  meal, 
13,112-114;  the  hours  of  work  on  Saturdays  are  fi-om 
8  to  2,  13,115.  They  would  not  object  to  give  them 
•  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  13,118. 

GODFREY,  FAUSSETT  E.  T.,  Bristol  ;  Sub-Inspec- 
tor OF  Factories  : 

Have  been  a  sub-inspector  between  seven  and  eight 
years,  and  for  the  last  two  years  in  present  sub-division, 
13,558.    About  20,000   workshops  in  this  sub-division, 
13,559;  at  many  of  which  at  time  of  my  visit,  only 
men  or  boys   over   statutory  age   employed,  13,560; 
have  visited  rather  more  than  3,000  in  last  two  years, 
13,562.  In  about  between  2,000  and  3,000  visited  in 
this  town,  between  200  and  300  admitted,  they  had 
broken  the  Jaw  in  various  ways,  13,563;  many  places 
where  women  and  children  are  employed  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  law,  13,564-565.    In  course  of  time  all  workshops 
might  be  visited,  13,566.    Nothing  to  prevent  persons 
working  overtime  except  fear  of  detection,  13,568 ;  but 
workpeople  work  shorter  hours  than  those  allowed  by 
law,  13,569-570.  A  great  deal  in  clothing  and  boot  trades, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  hat  trade,  done  in  private  houses, 
13,571,  13,648-649  ;  but  have  not  received  many  com- 
plaints, 13,572.    Have  visited  all  the  milliners'  establish- 
ments, 13,573;  not  many  cases  of  working  overtime 
illegally,  13,574  ;  very  rarely  apply  for  the  modifications, 
13,575-576.  Bristol  trades  begin  work  later  than  in  north 
of  England,  13,578-581  ;  as  a  rule  the  workpeople  break- 
fast before  going  to  work,  13,582-586.    The  four  and  a 
half  hours'  provision  of  Act  of  1874  would  be  inconve- 
nient in  this  district,  13,587 ;  if  extended  some  option 
should  be  given  to  those  who  begin  work  late  and  work 
less  than  the  legal  number  of  hours,  13,588 ;  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  work  in  two  turns,  13,589-590.  If 
distinction  between  workshops  and  factories  abolished 
the  law  could  be  more  easily  enforced,  13,591 ;  but  an 
option  should  be  given,  allowing  the  day's  work  to  be 
taken  between  6  and  6,  7  and  7,  or  8  and  8,  13,593 ; 
but  in  case  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  have  power  to  grant  extension  of  work- 
ing time,  13,594-596.    Milliners  do  not  generally  work 
the  full  hours  permitted,  13,666-667-    Surgeons'  visits, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  oppressive  and  unnecessary 
in  most  cases,  13,599 ;  after  first  examination  children 
might  be  collected  at  some  given  time,  in  case  of  small 
industries,  13,600 ;  present  law  an   additional  tax  on 
labour,  13,600.  Small  drapers'  and  haberdashers'  shop 
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which  keep  open  very  late,  especially  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  where  females  are  employed,  require  to  be  interfered 
with,  13,607;  should  be  made  to  close  at  9  on  Saturdays 
and  earher  on  other  days,  13,608-612 ;  would  lead  to 
men  being  substituted  for  women,  13,663-665.  No 
supervision  over  bakehouses  exercised  by  local  authority 
in  the  district,  13,613,  12,!^60-861  ;  boys  employed  in 
bakehouses  for  long  hours,  13,614;  very  few  half-timers 
employed,  13,615 ;  so  that  if  age  for  half-timers  raised 
to  10  no  hardship  would  arise  in  the  district,  13,616. 
With  little  assistance  could  get  the  law  sufficiently  well 
observed,  13,617-619,  13,623;  would  rather  one  assis- 
tant of  own  class  than  half  a  dozen  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  13,620-621,  13,624 ;  gets  some  assistance  from 
school  board  officers,  13,622 ;  modifications  enabling  oc- 
cupiers of  open-air  rope  walks  to  make  up  time  lost  by 
weather,  13,625-626  ;  employ  no  children  under  13,  with 
few  exceptions,  13,627-628.    The  general  sanitary  con- 
dition of  workshops  in  the  disti'ict  very  good,  13,629. 
Law  not  systematically  infringed  anywhere  in  disti'ict, 
13,630-631  ;  Act  of  1867  interfered  little  with  hours  of 
labour,  13,632.    Sanitary  condition  of  workshops  -at- 
tended to  by  employers  without  interference,  13,633. 
Few  half-timers  employed  in  Bristol  from  nature  of  the 
industries,  13,634.    Early  closing  of  shops,  13,635-638. 
General  disposition  on  part  of  workmen  and  employers 
to  comply  with  the  Act,  13,639-640.    If  Acts  where  har- 
monised my  duties  would  be  simpUfied,  but  should  not 
be  able  to  do  without  some  assistance,  13,641-642.  In 
home  workshops  there  would  always  be  a  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing the  law,  13,650-653 ;  home  workshops  not  in- 
cluded in  the  20,000  workshops   mentioned,   13,654 ; 
distinction  between   factories  and  workshops,  13,655. 
Considers  the  shortening  of  day's  work  in  Act  of  1874 
unnecessary  and  undesirable,  13,656-662.    The  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery  should  be  made  in  aU  works  without 
regard  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  13,669- 
670 ;  frequent  accidents  having  happened  where  machinery 
left  unprotected,  13,671-672. 

GOOD,  Miss  MARY  ANN,  Nottingham  ;  Paper  Box 
Maker.    See  SMITH,  Miss  ADA. 

GOODMAN,  John  Dent,   Birmingham,  and  others ; 
Deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Working  hours,  7  to  7  approved.  Interval  of  five 
hours  between  meals  not  to  be  altered  ;  any  change  would 
prevent  the  employment  of  young  children,  4292-93. 
Better  to  have  only  one  break  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
No  long  hours,  too  short  already.  No  child  to  be 
employed  under  10 ;  only  one  trade,  button  making, 
interested  in  employment  of  children  under.  Alteration 
of  age  from  18  to  16  in  case  of  boys  recommended, 
4294-96.  To  restrict  children  from  working  on  Saturday 
unnecessary  and  injurious,  4297.  Strongly  recommend, 
as  regards  the  hours  of  labour,  the  two  Acts  being 
assimilated,  4298  and  4334.  Factory  and  workshops, 
4299.  Not  object  to  10  hours  a  day,  4,300 ;  object  to 
44  hours  break,  4301.  Distribution  of  hours  proposed 
hj  Act  inconvenient,  not  the  aggregate,  4302.  School 
attendance  made  uniform  in  both  Acts.  Distinction 
between  factory  and  workshop.  Penalties,  4303.  No 
minimum  penalty,  4304  ;  but  one  Factory  Act,  whether 
extend  it  to  workshops  matter  of  grave  consideration. 
Foreign  competition  with  trade,  especially  America, 
supplanting  English  trade.  Care  sheuld  be  exercised  as 
to  restrictions.  SchoolBoard  cases  difficult  to  adjudicate ; 
often  bears  harshly  on  parents.  Any  alteration  of  age 
injurious,  4305-7.  More  than  can  be  accomplished 
attempted,  4308.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school 
before  commencing  work  not  necessary  at  present. 
Standard  of  education  should  be  raised  by  and  by, 
4309-10.  Compulsory  attendance  for  two  years  before 
commencing  as  half-timers  not  necessary ;  already  the 
case.  Improve  the  physique  of  children.  Schools  con- 
nected with  factories  a  success,  431 1-12.  After  hours  of 
labour,  4313.  Boys  worked  a  whole  day,  4314.  Half- 
timers  not  at  a  disad^'antage  as  regards  children  not  at 
work,  4315.  Teachers  object  to  half-timers;  inspectors 
till  recently  in  favour  of  them.  No  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  America,  4316-17.  Education  in  Germany,  4318. 
Law  of  Germany  on  the  subject,  4319 ;  also  of  France. 
Surgeon's  certificate  to  be  dispensed  with ;  birth  certifi- 
cate sufficient  generally,  4320-4321. 

Hours  for  Meals  and  Labour,  4322-26.  Dinner  hour, 
1-2,  4322.  Hours  of  labour,  4323.  Nine  hours  a  day, 
4324.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast  if  work  begins 
at  6  or  7  a.m.,  4325.  Five  hours'  shift  if  no  work  before 
breakfast,  4326. 

School  Attendance. — Compulsory  between  5  and  13, 
4327.       Effect  of  clause  12  of  Act  on  education, 
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4328-29-36.  Prevent  enii)loyment  of  children  by  im- 
posing a  standard  of  ednoation,  4330.  Should  not  be 
imposed  at  present,  4331.  No  interference  with  5  hours 
spell,  nor  wtlwhalf-time  work  on  Saturday,  4332.  Half 
day  adopted  universally,  433.J,  see  4298, 4334.  Distinction 
between  factory  and  errand  boys  creates  feeling-  of  in- 
justice, 4338.  Same  law  for  all,  4339.  Unfair  and 
unjust  to  bring  1874  Act  into  operation,  4341. 

GORE,  Mrs.  GEORGE,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation 
OF  Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

GOULD,  EDWARD,  Sheffield;  Inspector  op  Fac- 
tories : 

An  officer  of  the  department  for  nine  years  in  York- 
shire, and  since  the  beginning  of  1868  have  been  in  this 
district,  12,204-206.  Until  workships  were  placed  imder 
the  factory  department  the  Workshops  Act  was  not  put 
in  force  m  Sheffield,  12,207.  Estimate  the  workshojjs 
in  the  sub-division  at  5,000,  12,209-210;  and  factories 
at  1,950,  of  which  many  would  be,  as  regards  the  number 
of  workpeople,  workshops,  but  rank  as  factories  on  ac- 
count of  their  using  machinery  for  metal  work  and  so 
forth,  12,211-213.  The  smaller  the  jdace  the  more 
trouble  it  gives,  12,214.  About  3,000  workshops  have 
been  visited,  in  all  of  which  women  or  young  persons  are 
employed,  12,215-217, 12,291.  Have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  in  those  which  have  not  been  visited  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  complied  with,  12,218. 
Have  had  one  assistant  since  March  1872,  12,220.  As- 
suming the  Acts  are  to  be  observed,  would  require  two 
or  three  inferior  officers  of  the  class  of  school  board 
officers,  12,222,  12,277-280, 12,288-290,  12,324-333.  The 
school  board  officers  have  given  great  assistance,  as 
information  they  give  about  school  attendance  often 
leads  to  information  about  over-work,  12,223-225.  For 
the  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  Christmas  persons  in 
workshops  work  very  hard  and  very  late  at  night,  12,226- 
230.  If  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  children  were 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the  hours  in  the  Factory 
Act  it  v/ould  not  interfere  with  the  industries  in  this 
division,  12,231 ;  except  open  air  brickyards  and  open 
air  ropewalks,  12,232-237.  Modifications  in  the  fish- 
curing  trade  must  be  preserved,  12,239-241.  Milliners 
obtain  season  trade  modification,  but  do  not  always 
report  tlie  use  of  it,  12,242-246;  the  modification  might 
be  reduced,  12,315-318.  There  are  great  anomalies  in 
this  district  arising  from  the  legal  definition  of  a  factory 
and  a  workshop,  12,247-248.  Have  heard  of  one  very 
gross  case  of  long  hours  in  a  bakehouse,  but  was  unable 
to  deal  with  it  owing  to  bakehouses  being  under  a  special 
Act,  12,249-251.  Would  as  soon  inspect  bakehouses  as 
factories,  12,252.  There  are  300  workshoj)  brickfields 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  evasion^  of  the  law, 
12,253.  Have  not  heard  of  many  complaints  of  the 
raising  of  the  age  for  girls  employed  in  brickfields  by 
the  Act  of  1871,  12,254;  girls  ai'e  not  much  employed 
in  the  brickfields,  12,255, 12,301-304.  A  good  effect  would 
be  produced  by  granting  a  season  modification  in  the 
case  of  open  air  brickfields,  12,256-258.  The  medical 
certificate,  if  necessary,  should  be  required  in  the  case  of 
a  workshop  ;\s  well  as  of  a  factory,  12,259-260.  Approve 
of  proposal  to  make  certificate  of  birth  and  surgeon's 
certificate  incumbent  on  first  employment  both  to  be 
retained  by  employer  and  passed  on  to  the  next  master 
when  child  changes  his  place  of  work,  12,261.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  if  surgeon  were  required  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  granting  certificates,  12,262.  On 
departmental  questions  must  correspond  vAth  inspector 
through  assistant  insi)ector,  especially  in  prosecutions, 
12,264-265;  the  result  of  the  addition  of  assistant  in- 
spectors has  not  been  to  sim]jlify  matters,  12,267.  Pro- 
secutions take  a  long  time,  12,268  ;  they  ought  to  follow- 
on  as  quickly  as  possil)le  after  the  offence,  12,269. 
Consider  the  making  of  a  copy  of  the  report  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with,  12,270-271 ;  and  the  returns  might  be 
shortened  with  advantage,  12,272.  If  an  allowance  was 
made  for  expenses  based  on  an  average  of  several  years 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  12,274-276.  Should  not 
consider  modification  in  favour  of  persons  engaged  in 
wrapping  up  in  cutlery  works  to  work  beyond  the  legal 
hours  necessary,  12,281.  The  occupier  of  a  factory 
ought  to  be  responsible  if  all  the  people  are  working  on 
his  material  and  for  his  benefit,  12,282-287.  In  any  future 
Act  the  word  occupier  should  be  clearly  defined,  12,286. 
In  Sheffield  the  workshops  are  as  a  rule  small,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  dirty,  and  the  same  will  apjily  to  many  so- 
called  factories,  12,292-298.  The  owner  of  the  large  shops 
where  there  are  a  great  many  tenants  is  responsible  for 
fencing  machinery  in  the  first  instance  and  where  the 
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fencing  is  afterwards  broken  by  the  tenant  from  careless- 
ness he  is  made  responsible  if  possible,  12,2,9.9-300, 1 2,305- 
308.  Have  had  complaints  about  over-work  in  millinery 
estabhshments,  but  they  are  often  made  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  time  allowed  to  be  worked,  12,309-311. 
My  arrival  in  a  town  is  generally  known  within  a  few 
minutes^  afterwards,  and  detection  is  therefore  avoided, 
12,312-314.  Find  it  difficult  to  enforce  registration  of 
children  and  young  persons,  12,322;  and  would  dispense 
with  it  as  far  as  possible,  12,323.  If  registration  were 
dispensed  with  and  the  necessity  for  a  surgical  certificate 
limited  to  the  age  of  14,  the  Factory  Act  miijht  be  ex- 
tended to  worksho]),  12,334-337.  The  work  in  iron  mills 
at  night  is  heavy  for  boys  of  13,  and  though  1  see  no 
reason  why  the  age  should  not  be  raised  to  14,  there 
would  probably  be  a  great  outcry  against  it,  12,3;38-343. 
Should  not  think  it  wong  to  allow  the  night  shifts  of 
lads  of  16  in  the  seed  crushing  and  hnseed  oil  trades;  it 
is  a  healthy  employment,  and  not  more  laborious,  nor 
the  night  work  more  injurious,  than  iron  ijuddlint;, 
12,344-350.  ^ 

GRANT,   PHILIP,  Manchester;  Representing 
Operatives  ■ 

Is  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The  History  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Movement,"  8561 ;  has  been  asked 'to  speak 
as  to  ages  of  children,  extension  of  Workshops  and 
Factory  Act,  and  to  inspection  generally,  8562 ;  repre- 
sents _  the  promoters  of  the  late  Act  (several  names) ; 
explains  the  position  of  these  gentlemen,  8565.  Em- 
ployers dislike  shortening  hours  and  operatives  desire 
further  shortening,  8566 ;  present  Act ;  generally  satis- 
factory ;  how  it  is  regarded  by  employers ;  reasons, 
8567-69.  Educational  standard ;  effect  of,  8570- 
72;  education  in  Scotland;  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  raising  age,  8573-79;  reduction  of  hours  of  labour; 
alarm  amongst  employers;  different  kinds  of  work, 
8580-91.  Ages  of  children;  half-timers;  compulsory 
education,  8592-8605.  Education  of  newspajier  lioys, 
I'fec,  8606.    Difficulty  of  inspection  of  factories,  8607. 

GRAVES,  BYRON,  Nottingham  ;  Hosiery  Agent. 
See  DAWSON,  WILLIAM. 

GRAY,  J.  S.,  Dundee  ;  Deputation,  Early  Closing 
Association.    See  LEE,  DAVID. 

GRAY,  R.,  Glasgow  ;  Deputation,  School  Board. 
See  MITCHELL,  W. 

GREEN,  GEORGE,  Old  Hill;  Chain  and  Anchor 
Maker.    See  GREEN,  JOHN. 

GREEN,  JOHN,  Old  Hill,  and  another  ;  Chain  and 
Anchor  Makers,  and  Nail  and  Chain  Makers  : 

Restricfions  on  Female  Labour, — The  law  should 
remain  as  it  is  as  regards  the  Factory  and  Vv'orksho])s 
Acts,  6972.  In  favour  of  the  distinction  between  work- 
shops and  factories,  5973.  Women  can  only  work  at 
night,  and  are  employed  at  home  nearly  all  day,  5974. 
Children  should  cease  labour  in  the  evening  as  in  fac- 
tories, 5975.  Entirely  a  workshops  trade.  Kmj)loy  600 
men,  400  women,  and  800  children,  taking  them  as 
children  up  to  13  years,  5976.  Women  working  in 
workshops  should  be  regulated  under  the  same  law  as 
men,  5977.  Women  should  be  allowed  to  work  till  9  at 
night,  5979,  speaking  of  women  who  work  in  their 
own  shops.  Iron  is  selected  on  Saturday,  is  delivered 
on  Monday  sometimes,  and  they  work  in  their  own 
shops.  Some  cannot  work  until  night,  between  7  and 
.9,  5980.  Children  not  kept  working  very  late,  5981. 
If  the  hours  for  children  could  be  fixed  between  a  cer- 
tain 12  hours,  who  work  in  shops,  it  would  be  well,  but 
any  interference  in  women's  hours  would  be  a  social 
harm,  5982.  Considering  the  question  again,  it  would 
not  do  to  stop  children  working  at  7,  while  the  women 
go  on,  5983.  Thinks  the  nuilmakers  in  the  district  are 
inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  law,  5984.  See  it  is  good  for 
them  not  to  overwork  the  children,  5985.  And  that 
they  should  be  educated,  5986.  Some  few  who  are 
greedy  and  lazy  would  wish  to  make  money  out  of  their 
children  rather  than  educate  them,  5987.  The  law  must 
not  be  driven  too  far,  5988.  Where  women  work  up  to 
9,  children  generally  work  too.  Parents  tell  their  child- 
ren they  must  earn  so  much  a  week,  then  they  know 
how  many  nails  they  must  make  a  day  ;  any  extra  they 
keep  ;  so  with  girls,  and  it  encourages  them.  Great 
improvement  in  the  furnitue  of  houses  of  women  mar- 
ried, 5989.  Thinks  the  law  might  interfere  as  regards 
shops  where  outsiders  are  employed,  in  stopping  the 
work  at  factory  hours,  5990.    No  necessity  to  put  under 
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the  Factory  Acts  those  large  shops  in  the  chain  trade 
where  women  are  brought  in  from  outside  and  working 
forwa<Tes  5991.  Workshops  hours  should  be  regulated, 
(5999  ■"'close  between  6  and  7,  as  workmen  may  agree, 
5993  Work  late  and  leave  off  late,  5994  As  a  rule 
men  would  idle  the  early  part  of  the  week.  Workshops 
Act  compels  them  to  be  more  regular,  that  is,  the  arger 
chainmakers,  5995.  Quite  fair  that  they  should  be 
put  under  one  law.  and  that  large  and  small  workshops 
should  work  regular  hours,  5996.  Where  a  man  em- 
ploys only  his  own  family,  he  is  not  an  employer  oi 

labour,  5997-  .  ,11, 

NailmaMng.—l^o  restriction  on  women  s  labom-  ne- 
cessary 5998.    Make  nails  sometimes,  which  is  unwise 
for  them     Wife  and  husband  should  decide  what  is  the 
best  labom-  for  both.    Strong  feeling  against  unwomanly 
work  5999.    Manufacture  of  big  nails  by  women  is  very 
limited     One  case  at  Hales  Owen  where  a  man  endea- 
vours to  make  spikes  by  women's  labom-  and  undersell  the 
trade  6000.  Confined  to  a  very  few  cases,  6001.  Quality  of 
the  workmanship  shows  whether  made  by  men  or  women, 
6003.    Women  who  v/ork  in  large  shops  ought  to  come 
under  factory  regulations  ;  should  have  the  same  j)rivi- 
leo-es  as  men.  6004.  Lower  price  only  paid  for  nails  made 
by  women  than  men's  in  one  or  two  large  shops,  6005. 
Paid  for  usuaUy  by  price  list,  6006,  whether  made  by 
man,  woman,  or  child,  6007.    Sometimes  "factors" 
are  employed  to  buy  nails,  6008.    As  a  rule  women  make 
•  smaller  nails  than  men ;  wages  given  not  sufficient  to 
induce  men  to  make  them,  6009.    Women  can  make 
small  hob-nails  as  well  as  a  man,  6010.    Does  not  pay 
men,  6011.    In  bad  times  the  factors  will  only  give  work 
to  those  who  will  do  it  for  the  lowest  price,  6012.  Would 
like  the  workmen  to  come  themselves  for  the  iron.  Right 
sizes  are  ready  for  them,  6013.    Labour  not  so  plentiful, 
6014.    Wheii  prices  fall  the  labour  is  beaten  down,  6015. 
Competition  of  female  and  children's  labour  does  not 
facilitate  this  practice.    When  trade  is  bad  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  work  is  bad.    The  factors  then  get  dis- 
charged hands'  work,  and  ask  commission,  whicli  they 
get,  and  sell  nails  cheaper  than  employers.    Then  wages 
are  reduced,  6016.    General  reduction  when  trade  is 
dull.    The  factors  do  all  they  can  to  lower  the  prices, 
and  women  and  children  have  to  work  double  tides  to 
get  a  wage,  6017.    If  trade  is  good  the  workmen  are 
independent  of  the  employers  ;  if  not  good,  all  cannot 
be  employed,  and  so  they  accept  lower  prices.  This 
causes  the  reduction,  6019.    System  of  truck  not  prac- 
tised bv  masters,  6026.    Buying  breese  from  particular 
places  'is  resorted  to.    The  system  was  first  introduced 
by  certain  employers  to  benefit  the  workmen.    Now  it 
has  become  a  grievance.    Co-operation  would  stop  it, 
6022.    Supplied  only  to  those  who  choose,  6024.  Trade 
is  too  good  to  compel  anyone  to  do  it,  6025.    In  bad 
times  the  system  might  again  develop  and  have  evil 
results,  6026.    It  is  known  that  a  profit  is  made  on 
breese,  but  do  not  care  for  the  profit,  6028.  Profit 
smaller  than  others  supply  it,  6029.     Small  supplyers 
are  not  needy  men,  but  independent  relations  of  the 
chainmakers,  6030.    With  a  bad  employer  he  might 
make  a  large  jjrofit  out  of  his  workpeople  in  very  Ijad 
times.    Then  others  would  sell  it  cheaper,  and  he  has  to 
do  the  same,  6031.    In  the  case  of  chainmakers  who 
keep  beerhouses,  no  doubt  those  who  get  l)eer  from  them 
are  promised  work,  6032.    It  is  an  understood  thing, 
though  nothing  is  said,  6033.    It  is  unlawful,  but  people 
go  there  hoping  to  derive  benefit  from  it,  6034.    Siich  a 
man  would  not  employ  teetotallers  in  bad  times,  6035. 
No  ]3rovision  shops  kept  by  the  large  masters,  6036. 
These  tricks  cannot  be  resorted  to  imtil  trade  is  bad. 
When  the  workmen  are  weak,  then  they  endeavour 
to  make  money  out  of  them  and  give  them  work, 
6038.     De(  uctions   f-om  wages  for  breese,  &c.,  are 
not  fair.    Trickery  has  nearly  died  out.    If  practised 
and  found  out,  workpeople  would  not  deal  with  them, 
6040.     No  competition  to  speak  of  in  the  nail  and 
chain  trades  with  other  counti-ies,  6041-42.  Machinery 
lias  been  used  for  nailmaking,  but  not  for  chains,  6043. 
The   demand   for  hand-made   nails   continues,  6044. 
Nail  and  chain  making  has  been  the  principal  work  in 
the  district  from  time  immemorial   for  women  and 
children,  6045.    No  other  employment,  if  stopped,  and 
no  one  could  get  nails,  6046.    In  some  cases  deliver 
iron  t(j  the  workmen.    Others  fetch  it,  6049.  Average 
rate  for  carting  2d.  a  bundle,  or  Id.  a  cwt.  each  way, 
6050.    Same  price  for  all  distances,  6051.    When  deli- 
vering iron  they  collect  chain,  and  save  the  workmen 
time  and  trouble.    If  the  men  do  not  like  the  arrange- 
ment, they  can  come  themselves,  6052.    Would  not  be 
so  regular  in  their  work  if  they  delivered  their  own  work, 
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6053.  Have  eight  warehouses,  and  the  nails  are  brought 
in  bags  there  every  pay  day,  6054.    In  small  workshops 
men  and  women  work  together,  6056.    Very  exceptional 
for  women  to  work  alone,  6057.    Generally  a  family 
employment,  husband,  wife,  and  children,  with  occa- 
sionally a  few  orphans,  6058.    Some  cases  occur  where 
the  husband  is  a  collier  or  miner,  6059,  or  puddlers.  In 
such  a  case  a  puddler  will  take  a  house  with  a  nail  shop, 
6060.    It  is  the  exception  to  let  out  part  of  a  shop  to 
others,  6061.    Women  are  not  physically  or  morally 
inferior  to  women  employed  in  others  than  nail  trades. 
Not  the  kind  of  work  to  injure  the  health  of  women, 
6062.    Any  interference  with  their  work  would  be  con- 
sidered  a   grievance,   6063.    Nailmaking    is  regular 
work.    Monday  not  much  taken  as  a  holiday.  Appli- 
cable to  other  trades  to  take  it  where  large  wages  are 
earned  in  a  few  days,  6064.    Very  exceptional  for  a 
puddler  or  other  man  to  play  on  Monday  while  his 
family  works,  6065.    Tliese  things  are  mending,  6066. 
Stopping  female  labour  will  not  make  a  man  support  his 
family.    Better  to  allow  things  to  gradually  improve 
than  to  attempt  to  push  things  forward,  and  do  evil  to 
the  persons  interested,  6067.    Afraid  evil  will  be  done  if 
any  law  is  passed  interfering  with  the  labour  of  women, 
6O7I.    Men  cannot  make  nails  in  the  small  workshops 
without  the  assistance  of  women  and  children.  Already 
the  operation  of  the  Workshops  Act  has  put  the  em- 
ployers six  months  in  arrear  with  their  orders.    Do  not 
wish  any  further  interference,  60/2.    Labour  of  women 
and  children,  if  further  restricted,  would  cause  men  to 
work  at  night,  and  the  loss  of  the  help  would  entail  loss, 
6O73.    Wages  of  women  average  6s.  8d.  a  week,  men 
22s.  8d.,  and  women  and  girls  together  8s.  Id.,  6075. 
■  Might  limit  the  size  of  chain  to  5-inch  for  women  to 
make,  6076.    Should  be  rendered  illegal  to  employ  them 
on  larger  sizes,  6077-    Frequent  use  of  the  "  Oliver"  in 
nailmaking  quite  as  injurious  as   making  the  biggest 
chain  a  woman  v/ould  make,  6080. 

GREENING,  WILLIAM,  Bristol  ;  Milliner: 

Wife  a  milliner,  13,492;  thinks  the  Workshops  Act 
very  oppressive,  13,493  ;  in  that  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  extra  time  for  extra  pay  cannot  do  so,  13,494 
-495.  Would  not  discharge  a  woman  unwilling  to  work 
overtime,  13,496-499.  Law  should  not  be  coercive, 
13,500 ;  workers  should  be  free  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts ;  but  as  regards  apprentices  the  Act  should  remain 
as  it  is,  13,501. 

GREENWELL,  ALAN,  Bristoi.,  and  others ;  Deputa- 
tion FROM  THE  National  Union  of  Working 
Women  : 

Represent  the  National  Union  of  Working  Women, 
13,358  ;  of  which  Bristol  the   head-quarters,  13,359. 
Objects  of  the  Union,  13,360,  13,410.    No  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  women  being  employed  on  the 
pit  brows,  13,360-362,  13,391-392,  13,404-405.  No  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  the  labour  of  women, 
13,364-369,  13,393-396,  1,3,452-466.    No  objection  to 
restriction  which  Parliament  might  consider  wholesome  if 
laid  upon  both  sexes  alike,  13,370.    The  Factory  Act  of 
1874  has  shortened  the  hours  of  labour  for  women,  13,371 ; 
in  cotton  mills,  13,372;  and  lessened  their  amountof  wages, 
and  wiU  ultimately  lessen  their  employment,  13,373-387, 
13,420-422.    No  instances  of  women  having  lost  employ- 
ment, 13,388  ;  or  of  men's  labour  hemg  substituted  for 
women's,  13,389.    Approve  of  restrictions  in  the  case  of 
children,  13,397  ;  np  to  the  age  of  16,  13,398  ;  with  regard 
both  to  girls  and  boys,  13,455-456.  Desire  repeal  of  whole 
of  recent  factory  legislation  as  regards  women,  13,400  ;  so 
far  as  not  on  equality  with  men  as  regards  the  hours  of 
labour,  13,401.    The  Union  does  not  consist  of  many 
members,  are  educating  the  country,  13,423;  do  not  know 
the  number  of  registered  members,  but  have  branches  at 
Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Dewsbury,  13,424-428.  Women 
working  on  pit  banks  are  physically  stronger  than  those 
working  in  cotton  miUs,  13,430;  their  moral  character 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  class,  13,431 ;  are  as  domes- 
ticated, 13,432;  and  do  not  make  worse  wives,  13,433; 
they  prefer  it  to  ordinary  labour  in  any  other  form, 
13,436;  and  to  domestic  service,  13,437.    Would  not 
j)ut  any  restriction  on  women  as  to  time  they  should 
return  to  work  after  confinement,  13,438-448.  Manage- 
ment of  Union  in  hands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  working  women,  13,449 ;  many  working  men 
on  the  committee,  13,499  ;  could  not  give  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  Avorking  women  belonging  to  the  Union,  it 
being  on  the  federalised  principle,  13,450. 

GREENWELL,  Mrs.,  Bristol  ;  Deputation  from 
THE  National  Union  of  Working  Women.  See 
GREENWELL,  ALAN. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


GREY   GEORGE,  London  ;  Linen  Manufacturer. 
See  HERDMAN,  EMERSON  TENNANT  : 

GRIFFITHS,  THOMAS,  Birmingham,  and  another; 
Wrought  Hollow  Ware  Manufacturer. 

Employ  about  60()  hands,  but  no  children  under  13 
intentionally.  Acts  regulating  labour  should  be  made 
as  uniform  as  possible  ;  distinction  between  factories 
and  woriisiiops  should  ije  abolished  ;  order,  discipline, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  better  in  factories  than  in 
workshops;  nor  firms  employing  steam  power  be  on  a 
different  footing  to  those  who  do  not,  5358.  Machinery 
more  or  less  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  labour 
of  watching  it  is  therefore  continuous,  5359.  Approves 
of  raising  the'fage  of  children  for  work,  but  is  unfavour- 
able to  half-timers,  5360  ;  does  not  employ  them. 
School  attendance,  after  working  in  the  morning,  is  not 
much  use,  5361.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  work  till 
12  years  old,  and  then  work  full  time  if  they  can  pass 
the  test ;  objects  to  age  for  full  time  being  raised  to  14 
years,  5362-3.  Already  a  scarcity  of  labour  of  young 
children ;  if  age  be  raised  it  would  greatly  increase  it. 
Boys  should  be  apprenticed  early.  Unless  this  is  so, 
young  men  learn  several  trades  badly,  and  nothing  well. 
When  bad  times  come  he  is  consequently  the  first  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  vice  versa  the  last  to  be 
engaged,  5364.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  discourage 
or  interfere  apprenticeship,  5365.  Ajiprenticed  generally 
about  14  ;  some  a  little  before,  5366-7.  Approves  of 
the  alternative  working  hours  ;  objects  to  four  and  a 
half  hours  spell ;  workpeo])le  have  lunch  in  the  factories. 
Surgical  examinations  and  certificates  abolished,  or  only 
required  in  doubtful  cases,  5368.  Parents  should 
produce  certificate  of  age,  and  responsibility  rest  on 
them.  Surgeons'  examinations  sometimes  vexatious. 
Accidents  might  be  notified  to  the  hispector  instead  of 
the  surgeon.  Young  persons  considered  adults  at  16 
years  of  age.  Restrictions  on  labour  of  adult  women 
should  be  removed.  Press  hardly  on  widows  and 
married  women,  as  they  frequently  lose  time,  and  cannot 
make  it  up.  Any  further  restrictions  on  the  labour  of 
young  persons  deprecated,  5369.  Children  if  employed 
full  time  at  12  would  be  sufficiently  educated  to  continue 
it  by 'self  study,  or  by  attending  night  schools,  5370. 
Trade  most  in  competition  with  France  and  Belgium, 
5372.  Present  hours  of  labour  6  to  5.  Exceptional 
to  do  so,  53/3  (Mr.  Hopkins,  5373,  seq.).  People 
desire  it,  5374.  Employ  about  100  women,  5375.  They 
never  came  at  6  but  at  8,  6376,  and  work  till  5, 
and  do  as  much  as  they  used  to,  5377.  Aggregate  hours 
of  Act,  1874,  and  10  hours  per  day,  no  privation,  5378. 
In  favour  of  spell  of  work  not  exceeding  4^  hours, 
5379.  Women  ai-rive  about  8.30,  5381.  All  piece- 
workers, 6382.  Alternative  hours  of  labour,  employer 
should  have  the  option,  6383.  10  years  old  enough 
for  first  employment,  13  years  for  full  time,  6384. 
Would  lik3  an  educational  standard,  5385-90 ;  not 
prepared  for  it  yet,  5386.  All  factories  and  workshops 
should  be  placed  under  one  law,  5391 ;  down  to  the 
smallest,  6392-3.  Young  persons  should  become  adults 
at  16  years  of  age,  5394.  Have  to  lose  their  holiday 
imless  they  can  make  it  up  by  overtime,  5396.  Close 
at  5,  6397.  Could  make  up  time  partly  by  working 
till  6,  5399.  Workpeople  generally  would  like  a  sj)ell 
of  44  hours,  5401.  Educational  test  might  be  applied 
in  three  years  time,  6403,  and  possibly  Standard  IV. 
might  be  attained  in  that  time,  6404. 

GRIFFITHS,  ARTHUR,  Old   Hill;  Chainmaker. 
See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

GRIMOND,   D.,  London  ;  Water  Mill  Occupier. 
See  YEARMAN,  JAMES,  M.P. 

GRIPPER,    EDWARD,    Nottingham  ;  Chairman 
School  Board : 

Is  chairman  of  the  Nottingham  School  Board ;  it  is 
imited  to  the  area  of  the  borough  ;  supply  of  schools, 
79!K)-799S.  Compulsory  powers ;  school  accommodation, 
7999-8000.  Cannot  say  what  proportion  of  children 
pass  the  standard ;  general  character  of  schools  ;  attend- 
ance at  schools ;  few  children  pass  higher  standards  ; 
effect  of  compulsory  powers,  8001-8004.  The  Workshops 
Act  ineffectual,  8005;  attendance  of  children  at  school ; 
details  of  working  of  Workshops  Act,  8006-8008.  In- 
sufficiency of  schools  ;  number  of  dame  schools,  8009. 
Attendance  at  school  alternately  morning  and  afternoon, 
8010-8012.  Age  at  which  children  begin  to  work  in 
different  trades;  action  of  Workshops  Act  leads  to 
evasion,  8013;  thinks  10  the  age  at  which  all  children 
should  begin  to  work  ;  they  might  at  9,  if  they  could 
pass  standard  of  education,  and  were  physically  fit; 
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difficulty  in  procuring  attendance  at  schools,  8014-8016. 
If  children  could  not  be  employed  lief  ore  10  parents 
would  be  glad  to  send  them  to  school,  whicli  they  do  not 
do  at  the  present  time ;  small  work.shops  overcrowded, 
801 7,  8018.  Was  not  acquainted  with  administration 
of  Workshops  Act  when  under  local  authority;  should 
not  think  it  would  lie  efficiently  carried  out  iu  their 
hands,  8019-8021.  If  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts 
were  united,  and  given  to  local  authorities  to  administer, 
is  doubtful  whetlier  it  would  be  done  efficiently,  8022. 
Sanitary  Acts  are  administered  by  local  authorities,  8023  ; 
but  are  not  so  ])ersonal  as  the  other  Acts,  8024.  Number 
of  staff  required  to  administer  Act  in  Nottingham,  8025  ; 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  done  better  by  local  authority, 
8026.  Evasions  under  Workshops  Act;  Factory  Act 
should  be  extended  ;  registration  and  certificates  of  ages  ; 
foreme.n  really  the  employers  of  children  ;  Sunday  labour, 
8027-80.'-! I.  Owns  large  brickfields;  makes  bricks  by 
machine;  details  of  Inick -making,  8().32-80;^8.  Not 
much  difficulty  in  clauses  of  Factory  Act,  as  regards 
school  attendance  and  certificates,  Ijeing  administered  by 
scliool  boards ;  powers  of  i>rosecution,  8039-8042. 

GROVE,  JAMES,  Old  Hill;    Glass  and  Horn 
Button-maker  : 

Employs  fi'om  150  to  200  hands,  5850.  20  girls  and 
20  boys  under  13,  5851,  as  lialf-tiiners,  .6852.  Work  them 
morning  and  evening  shifts,  6853,  according  as  we 
can  get  them  to  come,  5854.  Attend  school  regularly, 
but  sometimes  work  mornings  two  consecutive  weeks, 
5855.  Prefers  alternate  days,  6856.  In  that  respect 
the  Act  of  1874  would  suit,  5857.  Work  a  little  over 
10  hours,  1)ut  women  piece  workers  come  and  go  when 
they  like,  6858. 

Desire  no  change  in  the  hours  at  present  worked. 
Three  other  horn  button  manufacturers  in  Hales  Owen. 
Is  the  largest  maker  himself.  Trade  in  Birmingham 
has  died  out.  Act  has  pressed  so  heavily  on  him  that 
he  wishes  it  was  reduced,  5860,  as  regards  the  age 
of  children,  .5861,  boys,  not  girls;  but  if  either  were 
summoned  he  never  sees  them  again,  they  leave,  5862. 
All  trades  in  the  district  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  law.  Difficulties  in  connexion  with  it  are 
so  great  that  it  will  die  out  of  this  country,  5868. 
Will  be  supplied  by  France  with  buttons,  5865.  They 
are  iieing  restricted,  but  beat  England  in  prices,  5866". 
Neater-handed  in  France,  5867.  Very  light  employ- 
ment for  children,  nobody  can  handle  the  buttons  as 
they  do,  5868.  Cannot  extend  the  work  for  fear  of 
further  restrictions,  5869.  Gives  no  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  Competition  between  home  and  foreign  trades 
very  great,  5870.  Men  cannot  do  without  children  to 
help  them.  Children  would  do  as  well  half-time  at  10 
as  what  it  is  now,  6871.  Employ  no  child  younger  than 
9  or  9|,  5873.  Employs  at  present  125  to  130  hands. 
Average  varies  from  150  to  200  hands,  6874.  Pay 
partly  by  jiiece  and  partly  by  day,  6876.  Boys  are  paid 
by  tlie  day,  5876.  Complains  of  age  being  13  for 
children  in  this  trade,  and  12  elsewhere.  Leave  him  at 
12,  to  work  full  time  in  other  trades,  6877,  and  get 
better  wages,  .6878.  Would  be  satisfied  if  they  could 
work  at  12  for  him  if  that  was  the  position  with  everyone 
else,  6879.  Emjdoythem  at  9  or  94,5880.  Have  the 
line  drawn  at  10,  5882,  so  long  as  other  employers 
were  in  the  same  position,  6883.  Employ  60  to  70  men, 
and  the  rest  grown-up  women,  .6884.  About  30  boys 
from  to  16,  6885.  About  the  same  number  of  girls, 
5886. 

GROUCUTT,  DAVID,  Birmingham;  Dei'utation  of 
South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters.  See  HUNT, 
J.  P. 

(iUEST,  CECIL,  Wolverhampton  ;  Operative  Pud- 
DLER.    See  FLETCHER,  JOB. 


H. 

HACKETT,  JOSEPH,  Old  Hill;  Nailmaker.  See 
RUDGE,  J. 

HACKETT,   BENJAMIN,   Old  Hill  ;  Nailmaker. 
See  RUDGE,  J. 

HADON,  ROBERT,  Glasgow  ;    Manager  of  Mit- 
chell and  Whytelaw,  Grove  Park  Mills: 

Manages  a  jiower-loom  cloth  factory,  16,223-224. 
Has  worked  aggregate  hours  under  the  Act  thus,  a  little 
less  than  the  legal  hours  in  five  days,  a  little  more  on 
Saturdays ;  Ijegan  at  6.30  a.m.,  because  6  too  early  for 
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TACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 
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women  and  7  too  late  ;  explanation  of  hours ;  the  breakfast 
hour  longer  as  including  devotional  exercises,  16,224- 
245. 

HAINES  HENRY,  Bristol;  Printer.  See  ROBIN- 
SON, ELISHA  SMITH. 

HALL.  W.,  London  ;  Deputation  of  Macclesfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  BROCKLEHURST, 
J.  W. 

HAMBLY,  C.  H.  B.,  Leicester  ;  Manager  of  Granite 
Quarries  : 

Is  manager  of  the  Mount  Sorrell  Granite  Quarries 
Company,  7 345.  The  general  impression  is  that  there 
is  no  law  regulating  labour  in  quarries;  is  not  interfered 
with ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  quarries  were  under 
the  Act,  7346-7348.  Employs  about  5.50  to  600  men 
and  boys,  7349.  Would  be  content,  as  manager,  not 
to  employ  boys  under  10;  in  Uct  such  boys  are  only 
employed  indirectly  by  some  relative,  7350.  The  occu- 
pier would  be  responsible  if  under  the  Factory  Act ;  does 
not  consider  himself  so.  7351,  7352.  Work  on  which 
boys  are  employed,  7353.  Education  has  advanced,  still 
a  remainder  do  not  go  to  school,  7354.  Has  no  school 
board,  7355.  Boys  should  be  made  to  go  to  school, 
7356.  Approves  age  of  10  for  half-time,  7357-  Employs 
150  boys,  7358.  Most  boys  have  attended  school  pre- 
viously to  working,  7359-7363. 

HAMEL,  EGBERT  D.,  Tamworth  ;  Tape  Manu- 
facturer : 

Are  under  the  Textile  Acts,  6758.  Surgeons'  certifi- 
cates are  not  necessary,  and  the  fees  should  be  reduced ; 
at  present  very  high,  6760.  Deprecates  any  interference 
with  the  return  to  labour  of  women  after  their  confine- 
ment, 6762.  Six  weeks'  absence  is  too  long  ;  should  get 
a  certificate  from  a  doctor,  at  a  charge  of  6(/.,  that  they 
are  fit  to  resume  work ;  one  month  quite  long  enough, 
6763.  They  hdve  come  back  sooner  than  that,  6764. 
Have  returned  in  a  fortnight,  but  that  is  too  soon,  6765. 
Employers  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  who  has  been 
confined,  and  can  prevent  them  returning  too  soon, 
6766.  In  favour  of  no  restriction  as  to  time  on  return- 
ing; they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  6767.  If  they 
return  in  a  fortnight  they  feel  equal  to  it ;  in  the  case  of 
still-born  children  no  restriction  is  necessary,  6768.  It 
may  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  return  so  as  to  earn 
wages,  6769.  Never  known  any  woman  injuriously 
affected  in  her  health  by  too  speedy  a  return  to  work, 
6770.  Never  dissuaded  them ;  should  inquire  whether 
it  was  right,  6771-  Wish  for  power  to  work  on  Good 
Friday,  6772,  6/73.  If  men  do  not  want  Easter  Monday 
they  'have  another  day,  6774.  Surgeon's  certificate 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  except  in  proof  of 
physical  capacity;  certificate  of  birth  instead,  6777- 

HAMILTON,  Dr.  DAVID  JOHN,  Belfast;  Certi- 
fying Surgeon  : 

Has  been  certifying  surgeon  at  Cookstown  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Act  into  Ireland,  18,044.  There  are^a 
large  number  of  flax  scutching-mills  in  the  district ; 
many  are  very  small,  and  of  very  primitive  construction  ; 
as  a  rule  the  machinery  is  unfenced,  and  the  rollers 
exposed ;  accidents  are  fi'equent  and  of  a  very  serious 
character,  18,045-53.  Is  himself  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  machinery  used  ;  thinks  it  could  easily  be  fenced 
in  ;  straps  should  be  put  over  the  shoulders  of  the  person 
tending  the  machinery,  attached  to  a  hook  behind,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  dragged  forward ;  this  plan  is 
not  commonly  adopted  ;  thinks  it  would  prevent  fingers 
being  drawn  in  ;  it  would  be  a  great  improvement ;  is 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  machinery  to  know  if 
upright  bars  could  be  put  in  front  of  it ;  the  jjroprietor 
might  be  made  responsible  that  the  workpeople  put  on 
the  strap  ;  is  not  aware  if  accidents  have  happened  where 
this  strapping  apparatus  is  put  up,  18,045-65.  There  is 
no  limit  to  their  hours  of  work  ;  in  summer  they  work 
by  candle  light,  18,066.  Has  never  seen  "Adams'  patent "  ; 
it  would  be  too  expensive  for  small  mills  to  put  up,  18,068. 
Thinks  the  employment  would  be  very  unhealthy  if  it 
were  continuous  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  only  occasional,  still  the 
workers  are  affected  with  chest  diseases  and  ophthalmia ; 
it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  limit  hours  of  work  ; 
the  mills  are  only  occasionally  at  work,  18,069-/3. 
They  are  chiefly  worked  by  water;  children  are  also 
employed  in  these  mills ;  accidents  to  them ;  details  of 
employment,  18,074-81.  The  scutchers  are  very  in- 
temperate; 18,082.  Mortality  amongst  them,  18,083-84. 
Has  flax  spinning-mills  under  him  ;  only  one  bleach-mill 
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that  he  knows  of ;  there  is  much  sickness  among  those  en- 
gaged in  the  carding  and  wet  spinning  processes  ;  means 
taken  to  protect  women|from  wet,|18,085-9().  Dust,  means 
of  getting  rid  of,  18,091-92.  Small  scutch-mills  hold  their 
ground  against  larger  ones,'except  in  one  case ;  restriction 
of  hours  might  shut  up  smaller  ones,  18,093-95. 

HAMILTON.GEORGE,  Glasgow;  Master  Bleacher. 
See  POLLOCK,  W.  M. 

HAMILTON,  WILLIAM,  Glasgow;  from  Messrs. 
Wylie  and  Loghead,  Upholsterers.  See  PAUL, 
ROBERT. 

HAMMOND,  ROBERT,  Master  Calico  Printer. 
See  POTTER,  E.  C. 

HAMMOND,  W.,  Glasgow  ;  Working  Printer.  See 
MACKAY,  J. 

HAMPTON,  JOHN,  West  Bromwich  ;  Gas  Tube 
and  Pipe  Maker  : 

Men  work  in  sets  of  two  men  and  a  boy  ;  boys  usually 
been  14  years,  but  in  consequence  of  the  last  Act  the 
men  cannot  get  done  by  the  proper  time,  but  now  get 
boys  over  18  years  of  age  ;  cost  is  greatly  increased,  6832. 
Regular  hours  of  work  6  to  5,  but  there  are  stoppages  in 
connexion  with  the  machinery,  cubelows,  in  which  the 
iron  is  melted,  which  cause  the  work  to  go  on  to  7 
sometimes,  6833.  The  Act  allows  half  an  hour  over- 
time, but  the  boys  have  to  go  home,  and  men  have  to 
stop  themselves  and  do  boys'  work,  6834.  How  long 
they  have  to  stop  varies;  not  occur  more  than  once 
perhaps  amongst  the  30  or  40  sets,  but  it  is  incouA'enient ; 
boys  of  16  to  18  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  men,  and  the  restrictions  between  16  and  18  removed 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  6835.  This  difficulty  relates 
to  boys  of  16  only;  consider  that  boys  should  come  to 
work  at  12  years ;  they  are  strong  enough ;  these  are 
the  two  points,  6836.  Have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
boys  of  13  now,  boys'  labour  is  so  restricted,  6837. 
Trade  is  slack,  and  cannot  get  boys  to  carry  on  the 
work ;  two  men  now  do  what  a  man  and  a  boy  used 
to  do,  6838.  Cannot  use  half-timers,  6839;  because 
men  begin  at  6  and  leave  off  at  3  ;  but  if  they  do  not 
begin  at  6,  as  they  work  in  sets,  they  do  not  start  till 
7.30  perhaps,  and  so  would  only  have  half  a  day,  which 
is  no  use,  6840.  This  is  from  want  of  punctuality  on 
the  part  of  the  men ;  if  one  or  two  boys  are  away,  the 
whole  set  has  to  wait  until  they  are  all  together,  and 
then  they  cannot  finish  in  factory  hours,  6841.  Those 
are  the  boys  who  work  full  time;  the  difficulty  of  half- 
timers  is  that  the  men  under  ordinaiy  circumstances 
finish  between  4  and  5,  and  you  can  hardly  have  a 
half-timer  between  6  and  3,  6842.  Two  sets  of  half- 
timers  on  alternate  days  would  not  do,  6843;  because 
boys  are  paid  piece  work,  and  there  would  always  be 
quarrelling  as  to  the  bad  pipes,  6844.  They  cannot  be 
counted  daily  ;  they  are  passed  on  to  be  tested,  6845. 

Having  half-timers  to  work  all  day  alternate  days 
would  enable  the  whole  process  to  be  carried  out  in  one 
day,  but  they  object  to  half-timers  altogether,  6846,  6847- 
Till  they  leave  school  will  be  of  no  use,  6848.  Would 
require  two  sets  of  clothes,  and  the  poor  would  not 
have  them ;  that  is  one  olijection,  6849.  Wages  of  boys 
of  13  used  to  be  7s. ;  boys  of  14^  to  15  now  get  2s.  3d. 
a  day,  6850.  The  days  men  will  work  we  are  restricted 
on  every  hand ;  they  will  not  work  on  Mondays,  nor 
Avill  they  on  Saturdays  unless  they  are  on  piece  work ; 
would  like  to  keep  the  works  open  on  Saturdays  till  4 
for  those  men  who  have  not  done,  if  there  were  no 
penalties,  6852.  On  Saturdays  they  always  begin  early, 
6853.  Ordinary  hours  54,  but  most  of  the  men  work 
inece  work ;  very  few  except  labourers  are  on  more  than 
45  or  46,  6854.  Young  persons  work  the  same  as  men ; 
the  boys  are  wanted  more  the  last  half  hour  than  any 
other  part  of  the  day,  to  put  in  the  cores  for  the  pipes 
they  have  to  make  next  day,  6855.  Can  work  564 
hours,  but  will  not  do  more  than  54,  6856. 

Do  not  work  at  night ;  have  always  worked  on  Good 
Friday,  and  the  men  insist  on  it,  so  they  have  to  employ 
men  to  do  boys'  work  at  a  great  expense,  6857.  When 
people  enter  for  54  hours  they  always  sign  that  they  will 
work  on  Mondays  if  they  may  leave  on  Saturdays  at  2  ; 
if  a  notice  was  given  for  them  to  play  on  Mondays,  they 
would  all  be  at  work ;  as  wages  increase  less  time  is 
taken,  6858.  Wages  have  increased  since  restrictions 
were  placed  on  boys  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent,  in 
some  branches,  6859.  The  great  loss  by  the  men  is  that 
they  cannot  get  boys ;  many  boys  at  12  could  do  the 
work,  and  the  doctor  would  pass  them  as  fully  competentj 
if  it  could  be,  6860. 
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HANSON,  H.,  and  CAMPBELL,  W.,  Manchester  ; 
Hand  Ropemaker  and  Flax  Si'inner  : 

Desire  to  be  left  alone ;  are  under  the  Workshops 
Regulation  Act  of  18()7  ;  employ  no  women,  and  trade 
healthy  for  children,  ]0,ol4-315.  Does  not  object  to 
children  below  13  working  half-time,  and  over  13  lOi- 
hours,  10,316.  Hours  of  work,  G  a.m.  till  7  p.m.;  can 
only  work  a  child  six  hours  a  day  ;  there  are  children  for 
the  morning,  and  children  for  the  evening,  10,317-320. 
Nature  of  trade  requires  exce])tional  treatment;  reason 
why  different  from  tv.-ine-making  factories,  10,321-.':i24. 
The  Factory  Act  would  finish  us,  but  seriously  injured 
under  Workshops  Act ;  example  of  in  diminution  of 
consum])tion,  and  has  increased  price  of  commodity, 
because  hours  less  and  boys'  wages  double,  10,.':525-33'0. 
Men  will  not  work  the  extra  hour  allowed  ;  wc  cannot 
work  boys  as  formerly,  and  they  are  scarce  ;  in  regard  to 
boys  under  13  not  being  full  timers  expenses  raised 
25  ]3er  cent.  Ought  to  have  longer  time  all  the  year 
round,  10,331-338.  Influence  of  weather;  examples  of, 
10,339-341.  To  keep  children  altogether  away  from 
work  till  10,  and  keep  them  iialf-timers  till  14,  would  be 
disastrous ;  after  schools  produce  results  there  should 
be  examinations  at  both  ages;  should  pass  at  12  if  can 
read  and  write,  and  are  physically  strong  enough  ;  speaks 
for  the  general  trade,  10,342-346.  Personal  experience 
as  child  and  man,  10,347;  Vjad  effects  on  children  of 
leaving  them  loose  on  the  streets  till  14,  not  because 
kept  from  school,  but  from  work ;  self-made  men  have 
all  gone  to  work  early,  10,348-351,  General  subject; 
if  boy  sto))ped,  then  man  stopped ;  result,  time  wasted 
in  public-house;  workpeople  also  in  favour  of  things 
remaining  as  they  are,  10,352-355. 

HARDCASTLE,  THOMAS,  Manchester.  See  STAN- 
NING,  JOHN. 

HARDM.\N,  Mrs.,  Manchester,  and  ot Iters  ;  Dress 
A.ND  Mantle  Makers  : 

Personal,  10,204.  Are  content  with  present  law,  that 
being  piece-workers  are  not  tied  down  to  any  time  ;  may 
stop  at  work  till  !),  but  would  like,  with  help  of  the 
law,  to  knock  off  at  2  on  Saturdays  ;  would  also  prefer 
to  continue  at  work  after  .9  in  the  busy  season,  10,205- 
215.  Not  beneficial  for  apprentices  to  be  kept  long 
hours  ;  at  present  can  leave  at  regular  hours  in  good 
houses ;  the  Factory  Act  unsuitable  to  their  class  of 
business,  10,216-221. 

HARDY,   Miss    JANE,   Nottingham  ;    Paver  Box 
Makek.    See  SMITH,  Miss  ADA. 

HARRISON,  JAMES,  London  ;  Printer  : 

Desires  to  speak  oi  difficulty  experienced  by  Govern- 
ment and  other  public  printers  as  to  thoroughly  going  in 
with  the  Factory  Act  regulations  and  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  to  the  Government  authorities,  4006.  In 
the  "■  Gazette,"  an  unknown  quantity,  arrangements  up- 
set by  the  withdrawal  of  young  hands  from  machine- 
room  at  stroke  of  clock  ;  this  has  rendered  '•  Gazette  " 
late  more  than  once,  40(U;.  Desires  a  general  permission 
to  employ,  on  an  emergency,  boys  and  others  under  16 
without  risk  of  penalty,  4006.  Under  special  circum- 
stances wishes  to  hold  boys  of  16  as  18;  "Gazette" 
varies  greatly  as  to  number  of  sheets,  from  5  to  30 ; 
sometimes  necessitates  from  two  to  six  machines  to  go 
on  after  usual  hours ;  on  some  of  these  machines  boys 
under  16  are  engaged,  who  leave  as  clock  strikes,  in- 
volving employment  of  older  persons  and  delay  in  jiuljli- 
cation,  4007.  "Gazette"  appears  bi-weekly,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  4008.  So  in  "  pajier  binding  "  department, 
where  women  chiefly  employed,  the  prol};.bition  of  over- 
time for  an  hour  or  two  often  delays  fio  ivery  of  pa])er 
to  the  House  10  or  12  hours,  4008.  The  Act  has  ren- 
dered early  delivery  to  the  House  often  impracticable, 
4009.  Does  not  print  the  votes,  but  some  Parliamentary 
papers;  chief  Foreign  Office  and  colonial  papers;  but  if 
the  printing  is  not  finished  till  6  or  7  p.m.  delivery  is 
impossible,  because  women  may  not  stop  to  bind  the 
books,  which  is  their  work  under  men's  superintendence, 
4010-12.  Boys  of  16  would  not  require  to  work  over- 
time above  four  or  five  times  in  the  Session  ;  once  a 
week  would  perhaps  meet  the  case,  4014-15.  Have  no 
present  idea  of  employing  women  more  extensively  in 
printing  if  not  prevented  by  law ;  they  are  at  present 
confined  to  binding,  4016.  Folding  and  sewing  is  taken 
home;  it  is  sometimes  necessary;  has  formerly  been 
obliged  to  jiermit  in  the  case  of  making  up  the  county 
calendars,  which  are  made  up  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
the  sessions  sit  on  Monday ;  manages  it  now  by  the 
assistance  of  men,  4017-  Employers  should  have  more 
pov:et  over  boys  not  apprentices,  who  are  sometimes 
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severely  injured  by  their  own  wilfulness,  401",  4019-20. 
Parents  sue  for  damages,  and  employers  have  to  prove 
recklessness  and  then  pay  all  costs,  4017  ;  to  discharge  a 
boy  may  be  to  lose  a  skilled  band  and  to  have  to  wait  for 
another,  4018.  In  a  recent  case  where  a  boy  got  his  legs 
into  the  machinery,  though  from  recklessness,  the  jiarents 
did  not  sue  for  damages,  but  firm  paid  his  wages  for  a 
time  while  in  hospital,  which  satisfied  parents,  4017-21. 
Inspector  has  approved  of  method  by  which  the  firm 
fences  its  machinery  and  has  referred  others  to  see  it, 

4022.  _  Tlie  machinery  requires  only  the  most  ordinary 
care  ;  instance  of  a  boy  hanging  head  dov/nwards  in  the 
lift-hole,  had  the  lift  moved  he  must  have  been  killed, 

4023.  These  boys  perfectly  irresponsible  magisterially' 
as,  ruled  not  to  be  under  Master  and  Servants  Act,  they 
leave  on  the  instant,  4025.  A  foreman  was  summoned 
eight  years  ago  for  boxing  a  boy's  ears  ;  believes  case  was 
dismissed,  4017,  4020,  4027.  Case  of  boy  throwing 
lighted  cracker  into  a  machine  pit  full  of  pajier ;  masters 
feel  very  strongly  on  the  matter,  4027. 

HARRISON,  THOMAS,  and  another  ;  Chainmakers 
Wish  to  show  the  disastrous  effects  cheap  labour  has 
upon  the  trade  of  Walsall.  Description  of  chain  making 
business.  1st,  masters.  2nd,  sub-contractors  or  master- 
men.  These  obtain  work  from  the  masters,  who  keep 
them  waiting  and  cut  down  the  prices  to  the  lowest  pitch. 
The  mastermen  with  then-  wives  and  children  then  work 
night  and  day  to  make  up  lost  time,  as  far  as  they  dare. 
Men  have  to  work  for  the  same  wages  as  women,  and 
barely  earn  a  subsistence.  Good  workmanship  is  crushed 
out  by  excessive  competition,  and  the  markets  glutted 
with  cheap  but  very  inferior  work.  Traces,  six  pairs, 
containing  four  gross,  four  dozen  hnks  from  ^-ineh  iron, 
have  been  made  for  9d.  For  the  same  work  done  in 
Walsall  for  Ws.,  the  workman  of  this  district  only  gets 
6s.  9rf.,  5688.  These  evils  are  caused  mainly  by  women 
and  infantile  labour,  and  the  Walsall  Chaiiimakers' 
Association  ask  that  the  hours  for  women  and  children 
may  be  limited  to  a  minimum,  5689.  Only  men  and 
boys  employed  in  chainmaking  trade  in  Walsall,  5()90. 
Women  and  girls  greatly  overworked,  5692.  Wages  jiaid 
to  them  average  from  2s.  to  8s.  a  week.  One  girl  had 
to  make  18  chains  for  a  day's  work.  Journeymen's  price 
for  18  such  chains  would  be  4s.  3d.  at  8^1.  a  gross, 
because  it  is  considered  to  rec|uire  extra  strength,  5693. 
18  such  chains  would  be  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  strong 
man,  5694.  Considered  unwomanly  work  at  W'alsall. 
Would  not  allow  their  wives  and  children  to  enter  a  shop, 
5695.  Have  a  trade's  union,  5696.  By  it  women  are 
forbidden  to  work,  5697-98.  Women  in  Walsall  em- 
ployed in  warehouses  as  packers,  buckle  covering,  &c., 
5699.  Seat  of  the  leather  trade,  5700.  In  favour  of 
women  working  so  as  neither  to  interfere  with  their 
health  or  morals,  nor  with  men's  wages,  5703.  In  danger 
of  wages  being  reduced  every  day,  5704.  A  iourneyman 
can  earn  24s.  to  30s.  a  week,  some  30s.  to  40s.,  5705. 
30s.  lieing  a  fair  average,  5706.  A\'erage  rate  of  wages 
has  not  varied,  5707.  Have  held  their  own  so  far,  5708. 
Turn  out  better  work  than  women  ;  different  class  of 
work  here  to  Walsall.  Hawser  chains,  ships'  cables,  &c., 
5709. 

In  times  of  depression  Walsall  masters  sometimes  buy 
these  chains,  because  they  are  cheaper,  and  keep  their 
own  men  idle,  5709.  Not  been  done  lately,  5710.  Less 
than  three  years  ago  it  was  done,  5712.  Consider  the 
v/hole  of  chainmaking  unwomanly  work,  but  under 
present  circumstances  there  is  nothing  they  could  fall 
back  on ;  their  labour  should  be  limited  to  the  shortest 
hours  the  Act  will  admit.  Factory  Act  in  preference  to 
Workshops  Act  should  be  put  in  force,  because  women's 
and  children's  labour  v/ould gradually  be  eliminated  from 
the  trade.  At  present  women  and  girls  work  till  9  at 
night.  Bringing  them  under  the  Factory  Act  will  cure 
that,  5715.  Women  working  all  night  was,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Worksho])s  Act,  5717-  No  better 
employment  here  for  women;  might  have  a  chance  in 
Birmingham,  6718.  Men's  wages  kept  down  in  conse- 
quence, 5719.  W'ages  would  have  been  higher  if  women 
had  not  been  employed,  5720.  Machinery  has  been  tried 
for  chainmaking,  but  does  not  answer,  5721.  Chain- 
makers  do  not  earn  33s.  or  40s.  a  week.  Men  have 
worked  very  hard  for  14s.  a  week;  5722.  Men  have  left 
this  trade,  and  a  day  labourer's  situation  is  found  more 
comfortable.  Consider  themselves  a  long-suffering 
people,  5723. 

HARRISON,  GEORGE  KING,  and  others;  Old  Hill, 
BuiCK  Manufacturers  : 

All  small  bricks  made  by  women  under  cover,  and  in 
well-warmed  and  ventilated   buildings,  the  clay  being 
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delivered  to  them  by  men  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Trade  of  brickmaking  cannot  be  acquired  unless  learned 
before  the  age  of  16.  Wish  to  be  allowed  to  commence 
at  13  or  14  instead  of  16.  Firebricks  cannot  be  made  by 
machinery.  Cannot  get  any  brickmakers  for  the  future, 
as  women  are  not  employed  before  16.  Great  difference 
between  open  air  brickfields,  making  common  bricks, 
and  in  making  firebricks.  In  the  latter  the  work  is  easier 
and  hours  lighter ;  bricks  are  small ;  short  distances  to 
walk ;  finish  work  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  are  closed 
in.  Restrictions  on  adult  women's  labour  should  be 
removed.  Object.to  any  interference  with  the  hours  they 
work.  Wish  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Very 
hard  on  them  not  to  do  so.  Labour  lost  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  able  to  "fettle"  or  "square"  the 
bricks,  and  they  are  consequently  spoilt.  Power  to  work 
on  Good  Friday  wanted,  and  also  to  work  till  4  or  5  on 
Saturdays.  Men  work  no  harder  if  women  are  kept 
from  work.  Moulding  benches  are  close  to  where  the 
bricks  are  laid  down,  and  the  women  only  carry  two  at  a 
time.  Weight  does  not  exceed  8  lbs.  a  ,9-inch  brick, 
5527 ;  not  more  when  wet,  6628.  Age  for  women  to 
commence  work  should  be  reduced  to  14  in  firebrick 
sheds  only.  Moulders  earn  from  9s.  to  12s.  a  week  and 
more,5529.  I^o  other  trade  where  women  can  earn  so  much, 
5530.  Lose  five  per  cent,  frequently  from  spoilt  bricks 
on  Saturdays,  6531.  Not  the  same  loss  in  the  blue  brick 
trade,  5534.  Girls  of  16  cannot  learn  the  trade,  and 
women  are  not  allowed  to  employ  and  teach  their 
children,  6535.  Girls  seldom  come  on  at  16  in  the  blue 
brick  trade,  5536-39.  Sometimes  come  on  before  16  as 
1 6,  5537.  Frequent  applications  from  girls  for  employ- 
ment, and  from  the  parents  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
works  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  them 
other  employment,  5540.  If  they  come  on  at  16  they  are 
no  use,  and  carry  clay  for  the  moulders,  5541.  Get  other 
employment,  5542.  Had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
trade  together  since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  6544. 
Price  of  bricks  has  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
law,  5546.  Restrictions  on  labour  very  hard  for  the 
women,  5546.  No  firebricks  made  in  the  open  air,  5548. 
Blue  bricks  are  principally  made  under  cover,  5549. 
Women  do  not  carry  fireclay  at  all,  only  firebricks  when 
made,  5650.  Should  not  be  considered  a  hardship  to 
common  brick  manufacturers  that  ghis  of  14  are 
employed  in  making  firebricks,  whilst  they  are  limited 
to  girls  of  16,  the  trades  are  so  different.  Girls  do 
carry  clay  on  their  heads,  5561.  Not  the  same  demand 
for  girls  of  14  in  the  out  of  door  trade  as  in  the 
firebrick  trade,  5552.  In  the  common  trades  men  are 
moulders,  6553.  In  most  districts  principally  by  men, 
5554.  Considers  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  work  of 
the  two  trades  sufficient  in  itself  to  constitute  a  very  great 
and  important  point,  5555.  Girls  carry  16  lbs.,  from  10  to 
12  yards  on  an  average,  6556.  1,000  bricks  a  good  day's 
work,  5557.  Some  make  a  little  more,  but  the  moulders' 
benches  are  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  stove,  and 
the  bricks  are  dropped  all  round.  Distance  would  be  an 
average  of  four  miles,  5558.  Only  done  at  intervals,  not 
continuous,  5560.  Trade  is  continuotis  all  the  year 
round  ;  make  no  difference,  5561.  In  open  air  brick- 
making  they  work  as  long  as  it  is  light,  6562.  Firebricks 
Would  spoil  if  exposed  to  the  rain,  6563.  \Yorks  not 
detrimental  to  health  as  regards  heat  and  ventilation, 
5565.  Girls  first  engaged  (at  16)  carry  clay,  5566. 
Mouldmg  can  only  be  done  proficiently  after  working 
some  time.  Require  great  care  in  manipulating,  5668. 
Moulding  and  carrying  off  difficult  to  learn  after  16. 
Cannot  stoop  unless  accustomed  early  to  it,  5569.  Com- 
plain of  these  restrictions,  6570-71.  Employ  more  men 
than  women.  Women  make  small  bricks  only.  Two 
do  make  large  ones,  but  they  are  not  moved  after  they 
are  made,  5572.  Could  have  brought  a  number  of 
women  (parepts)  to  complain,  5573.  Bricks  are  spoilt 
because  on  Saturday  women  cannot  attend  to  them  and 
make  them  quite  true.  After  they  become  "  black  hard  " 
they  cannot  be  altered,  5574.  If  extension  were 
granted  on  Saturdays  so  many  bricks  would  not 
be  spoilt,  6577-  And  do  av/ay  with  attendance  on 
Sunday,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  although  it  is 
checked  as  much  as  possible,  5578.  Small  bricks 
made  by  piece  work,  5579.  Bricks  made  on  Friday 
require  attention  on  Saturday,  5580.  Sometimes  bricks 
can  be  attended  to  on  Sunday,  5581.  Depends  on  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  5682.  Would  like  to  work  longer 
time  on  Saturday  and  not  put  off  their  time. for  fettling 
bricks;  the  stoves  are  not  fired  on  Saturday  nights. 
Bricks  do  not  spoil  so  imich  in  winter  weather,  5584. 
Girls  should  be  employed  earlier  than  16.  Vv^ill  have  no 
good  brickmakers    in    consequence.     jPeculiarity  in 
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making  firebricks  cannot  be  learned  unless  young,  5585. 
Less  immorality  in  firebrick  yards  than  in  factories,  6586. 
Power  required  to  work  on  Good  Friday,  6587>  Con- 
cessions as  regards  age  for  females  to  commence  work. 
Should  apply  to  all  brick  trades,  furnished  with  flued 
sheds.  "  Earthing  "  or  "  yething  "  open  kilns  unfit 
occupation  for  women,  and  should  be  abolished  entirely, 
5689.  Women  employed  in  some  places  yething,  5590. 
Indecent,  dangerous,  and  disagreeable,  5691.  Men 
object  to  do  it,  and  put  on  the  women.  Might  be  par^ 
tially  remedied  by  a  change  of  dress,  6692.  So  bad  that 
it  is  dying  out,  5593,  Should  certainly  be  prohibited, 
5694.  Does  not  apply  o  firebrick  making,  5595.  Speak 
on  behalf  of  emploj^ers,  5596.  As  regards  the  statement. 
5597.  Employment  of  women  in  brick  yards  not 
advocated.  Time  which  women  are  allowed  to  work 
under  the  Workshops  Act  too  long.  Women  work  59 
hours  and  men  54,  5598.  Begin  work  at  six,  5599. 
And  some  go  on  to  six,  5600.  Do  not  work  more  than 
54  hours  a  week,  and  cannot,  6603.  Saturday  half 
holiday  a  great  boon;  must  not  be  done  away  with, 
5606.  Willingness  of  women  no  test  of  what  they  ouglat  to 
do,  5607.  AH  under  a  certain  amount  of  restraint, 
5608.  No  essential  difference  between  brickmaking  and 
fire  brick-making.  Sheds  for  the  former  are  warm, 
comfortable  and  dry.  Details  slightly  different,  5609. 
Cannot,  draw  a  line  between  labour  to  be  done  by  gu'ls 
of  14  and  16.  Half-time  does  not  aiiswei.  If  the 
restriction  is  kept  to  16  there  will  be  no  female  labour  in 
brickfields  in  the  end,  5610.  Thinks  it  better  perhaps 
to  restrain  women  from  working,  5611.  As  regards 
education  and  morality,  5612.  Bricks  not  made  by 
machinery  ;  made  better  hj  hand,  5613.  Identical  with 
firebrick-making,  5614.  Only  one  brick  can  be  carried 
at  a  time  ;  weight  11  pounds,  5616-6.  Carry  them  about 
three  yards,  and  move  the  table  back,  5617.  Can  carry 
from  3,000  to  4,000  a  day,  5618.  Continuous  trade 
winter  and  summer.  Work  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather 
only.  Moulders  earn  30s.  a  week,  and  girls  15s.  a  week. 
Then  with  these  wages  they  will  go  to  work  in  the  screw 
works,  proving  that  this  trade  is  not  suitable,  as  they  do 
not  earn  half  the  money,  5620.  Girls  who  have  left  the 
business  before  16  leave  for  the  screw  works,  5623. 
When  female  labour  ceases  will  have  to  employ  men  or 
machinery.  Men  cost  more  money  than  women,  5624. 
Will  probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
5625.  Women  often  can  make  bricks  better  than  men, 
and  are  steadier,  5627.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  bricks 
would  cause  them  to  be  made  by  machinery.  Waste  not 
deducted  from  the  moulder.  Some  brickmakers  make 
their  people  come  to  their  work  on  Sunday,  5628.  No 
mischief  can  happen  if  master  or  foreman  be  about. 
Ghls  working  late  at  night  ought  to  be  stopped,  5629. 
Should  be  brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  5631.  Many 
would  work  girls  7  or  8  if  they  could  get  plenty 
of  them,  5634.  No  difference  between  the  manufacture 
of  fire  and  blue  bricks,  only  the  clay,  5639.  Difficult 
to  supply  the  places  of  women  by  men.  Women  work 
better,  5641.  Pay  men  more,  and  would  have  to  charge 
more,  5642.  Machinery  used  to  make  bricks,  5644.  It 
dispenses  with  the  making  part,  5645.  The  machine  is 
fed  with  wet  clay,  5647,  by  men,  5648.  And  then  it 
comes  out  a  moulded  brick,  5648.  They  are  then 
wheeled  away  by  girls  or  boys,  6649.  If  there  were  no 
girls,  would  try  and  employ  boys.  Great  scarcity  of  boys, 
5650.  Machinery  dispenses  with  at  least  three  fourths  of 
women's  labour,  but  only  make  blue  bricks  by  means  of 
it.  Cannot  make  bricks  by  machinery  equal  to  those 
made  by  hand,  6651.  Firebricks  have  never  been  made 
by  machinery,  5653.  It  makes  them  too  solid,  would 
not  stand  fire  well,  5654.  Does  not  allow  women  to 
look  after  the  bricks  when  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  earthing  "  them,  5635.  Not  necessary,  so  do  not  allow 
it,  5666.  Nor  work  on  Sunday,  5657.  Not  necessary 
but  perhaps  convenient,  5658.  Would  require  watching, 
if  necessary  to  v/ork,  to  prevent  immorality,  5659. 
Plenty  of  public-houses,  but  in  connexion  with  brick- 
fields unknown,  6660.  One  law  for  factories  and  work- 
shops, 6661-4.  Distress  of  families  (whose  husbands 
or  fathers  lost  their  lives  in  coal  pits)  through  inability 
to  work  in  brickfields,  6664.  Some  masters  employ 
girls  under  16,  5667.  If  the  law  be  rigidly  carried  out, 
a  gi-eat  number  of  girls  will  be  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. Until  12  months  after  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
employed  girls  in  ornamental  work,  who  have  now  been 
discharged,  5668,  Great  demand  for  m.en,  and  brick- 
work is  the  hardiest  employment  for  women.  Every 
convenience  and  decency  for  v/omen  in  most  blue-brick 
sheds.  Sanitary  and  other  arrangements  quite  as  good 
as  in  any  factories.    No  objection  to  be  made  to  such 
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works  as  there  is  to  works  where  no  such  provisions  are 
made,  566'). 

HARRIS,  HENRY  O.,  Leeds  ;  Mantle  Maker.  See 
RICE,  JOHN  R.  W. 

HARRIS,  GEORGE  S.,  Leicester;  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturer.   See  ANGRAVE,  GEORGE  H. 

HARTSHORNE,  RICHARD,  Birmingham  ;  Draper  : 
Employs  eight  women  in  the  shop  and  14  in  the  work- 
room, 6433.  Hours  of  labour  press  hea^dly  on  them  ; 
half  an  hour's  extension  very  often  v/ould  be  of  great 
service,  5434.  In  favour  of  closing  early  on  Saturday, 
5435.  If  employment  of  female  labour  were  prevented  it 
would  press  hard  on  him,  5436.  If  permitted  to  keep 
open  till  8  would  still  close  at  7.30,  5437.  Young  women 
emjjloyed  in  the  millinery  trade  receive  high  salaries, 
5440.  '  8  o'clock  should  be' fixed,  5441. 

Wish  a  law  to  be  passed  which  sliould  be  universally 
applied,  5442.  Young  women  employed  in  public-houses 
and  pastrycooks  till  11  and  12  at  night,  5443.  Inter- 
ference of  legislation  would  cause  the  substitution  of 
male  for  female  labour,  5444.  Assimilation  of  workshops 
and  factories,  5445.  Would  not  injuriously  affect  his 
l)usiriess,  5449.  No  modifications  been  granted  as 
regards  overtime^  5450.  Should  like  permission  to  work 
overtime,  5451.  In  the  outfitting  and  costume  depart- 
ment as  it  is  a  season  trade,  5452.  Would  like  an  extra 
nour  on  Saturdays,  5453.  If  allowed  to  work  overtime 
an  hour  for  48  days  in  the  year  would  be  sufficient, 
though  would  not  use  the  privilege  every  day,  5454. 
Would  like  it  on  those  days  when  there  is  the  greatest 
pressure  of  ljusiness,  5455. 

HATTON,  William,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  and  South  Stafford- 
shire Ironmasters.  See  SUMMERHILL,  Henry, 
and  HUNT,  J.  P. 

HAYES,  HENRY,  Dublin,  and  another ;  Poplin  Manu- 
facturers : 

Mr.  Elliott  is  manager  at  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co's.  poplin 
factory,  18,361.  (Mr.  Hayes  is  principal  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.  ;  they  do  not  manufacture  much 
there,  but  give  out  their  v/ork,  and  it  is  brought  to  them 
made,  18,362-364.)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  boys 
turning  wheels  in  the  manufacture  o!'  poplin,  18,365-366. 
Some  years  ago  it  existed  in  the  lace  manufacturing;  luit 
this  has  been  done  away  with  since  the  introduction  of 
steam,  18,370.  There  is  no  turning  whatever ;  winding 
silk  is  done  by  power,  18,371-374.  It  is  not  severe  work, 
IS,375.  Poplin  manufacture  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  ;  does 
not  employ  many  Vi'omen  ;  extent  of  in  Dublin  generally ; 
number  of  women  it  employs,  18,375-380.  Knows  of 
no  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  passing  of  the  Factory 
Extension  Act  of  1874,  18,381.  Mr.  Haj^es  is  not  under 
either  Workshops  or  Factory  Act.  Nvimber  employed 
to  constitute  the  place  a  workshop,  18,382-385.  (Mr. 
Elliott  employs  about  50  men  and  20  girls ;  hours  of 
work ;  wages,  18,386-391.) 

HAYNES,  RICHARD,  Old  Hill;  Nailmakers.  Sec 
PRICE,  JOHN. 

HEALEY,  MICHAEL,  Dublin  ;  Tobacco  Pipe  Manu- 
facturer.   See  BROVv^N,  GEORGE. 

HEAP,  J.,  Manchester,  auii  oi/^ers;  Deputation  from 
THE  Rochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  ASH- 
WORTH,  E. 

HEATH,  CHARLES,  Hanley  ;  Pottery  Manager: 
Manager  of  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Sons'  works  at 
Hanley,  11,335.  From  200  to  300  persons  are  employed 
m  the  works,  about  100  of  them  being  women,  and  about 
50  children,  11,336-338.  There  is  not  much  ill-health 
among  the  workpeople,  1 1,33.9 ;  generally  the  children 
are  most  subject  to  ill-health,  11,340.  Children  suffer 
from  chest  complaint,  11,347-355  ;  suggest  that  a  large 
supply  of  moulds  would  be  beneficial,  11,347-354.  Since 
the  Factory  Acts  the  health  of  the  men  has  improved, 
11,340-341 ;  the  works  having  been  made  more  healthy, 
11,342;  and  in  some  cases  their  hours  have  been 
shortened,  11,343.  The  wages  of  the  people  are  a  little 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  Acts,  11,344-346. 
There  are  ventilators  in  the  rooms  and  water  is  sprinkled 
to  lessen  the  injurious  eifects  of  the  dust,  11,356-357; 
the  rooms  arc  ke[)t  cleaner  now  than  they  used  to  be, 

11.358  :anu  they  should  be  swept  out  every  evening, 

11.359  ;  damp  sawdust  thrown  down  would  be  beneficial, 
11,360.    Dip[)ing  is  an  unhealthy  process,  ll,3()2-363. 
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The  people  are  acquainted  with  the  cbnimdn  remedies  for 
lead  poisoning,  1 1,364-365.  The  present  hours  of  laboiu- 
are  suitable  both  to  employers  and  workpeople,  11,366-372. 
The  age  at  which  children  should  begin  to  work  should" 
be  raised  to  10,  11,373-376  ;  am  not  in  favour  of  children 
being  required  to  pass  a  certain  standard  before  com- 
mencing work  at  present,  11,376;  in  time  it  could  be 
required,  but  the  school  board  has  not  yet  been  long 
enough  at  work,  11,377-378.  If  the  age  weraraised  to  14, 
the  children  now  growing  up  would  not  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  at  13,  11,379  ;  children  might  be  able 
to  do  so  in  six  years'  time,  11,380.  The  Factory  Act  has 
worked  well,  11,381.  Women  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  work  as  they  jilease,  11,382. 

HEATHERLEY,  Mrs.,  London  ;  Secretary  to  the 
Working  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  and  Mantle 
Makers  Association.    See  PATTERSON,  Mrs. 

HEATON,  EDWIN,  Hanley  ;  J. P. : 

Have  paid  much  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
canal  pojnfiation,  10,500.  Canals  should  be  closed  on 
Sundays,  and  not  more  than  three  persons  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a  cabin,  10,541.  Canal  ]3opulation  should  be 
placed  under  factory  inspectors,  10,542-543.  No  women 
should  be  allowed  in  the  boats,  10,544-553.  The  boat- 
men wish  to  have  the  canal  closed  on  Sundays,  10,550- 
551. 

HENDERSON,  JAMES,  London  ;  Sub-Inspector  of 
Factories : 

Am  a  sub-inspector  of  factories  residing  in  London, 
2661.  Extra  work  imposed  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blunt, 
2662-64.  Newspaper  folders  and  hours  of  work,  2665-68  ; 
wide  limit  of  hours  must  be  adopted  in  these  trades,  2669. 
No  necessity  for  depriving  young  persons  of  the  power  of 
taking  piecework,  2670.  Extra  piecework  a  practical 
evasion  of  the  law,  2671.  No  overtime  in  the  case  of 
girls  under  16,  2672.  Adult  women  to  be  employed  at 
hours  other  than  those  now  recognised  in  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  2673.  Not  in  fa.vour  of  employing 
ofiicers  of  an  humbler  class  to  assist  the  sub-inspectors, 
2674  -75 ;  relief  from  school  boards,  2676.  Khop  boys 
and  errand  boys  to  be  left  to  school  board,  2677-78.  Law 
observed  fairly  well  in  the  millinery  establishments, 
2679-80.  Yv^ages  increased  since  restrictions  51.  to  10/. 
per  cent.,  2681-82.  Condition  of  v/orkers  in  the  cheaj) 
establishments  also  improved,  2683-84 ;  belong  to  wc&t 
of  Scotland,  and  have  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  de- 
partment there,  2685-86 ;  acquainted  with  the  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  printing,  and  Turkey  red  trades,  2687-88. 
Unhealthy  owing  to  great  heat  and  moisture,  268.9-;H. 
Condition  of  bleachworkers  much  improved  since  1861, 
2692-95.  Some  irregular  v/orking  almost  necessary  iu 
these  trades,  2696-99 ;  bleachers  might  be  limited  like 
other  factories  if  they  had  the  power  of  working  extra 
time  in  certain  cases.  Such  cases  to  be  reported,  2670 ; 
trades  allowed  to  work  overtime  96  days  should  Cv;asc  all 
overtime  at  9  ji.m.  English  bleaching  in  the  stoves  more 
unheal thv  than  the  processes  in  the  cotton  factories, 
2702. 

Further  examined. 
Sees  no  objection  to  granting  this  concession  to  pro- 
vincial weekly  papers,  that  women  and  young  persons 
may  one  night  a  week  work  till  10  or  11  if  they  came 
later  that  morning ;  do  not  exceed  the  statutory  hours  ; 
and  are  not  employed  for  12  hours  after  leaving  work  so 
late,  3276.  Emjiloyment  of  wom.en  in  letter-press  print- 
ing limited,  scarcely  known  in-London ;  more  prevalent  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  3276  ;  know  no  other  newspaper 
office,  except  one  at  Warrington,  v/here  women  employed, 

3276.  Distinction  between  femiale  hours  at  letter-press 
and  bookbinding  unreasonable,  3276 ;  hours  of  labour 
of  women  and  "young  persons  generally  classified  by 
Factory  Acts,  3276.  Young  persons  may  occasionally 
work  trll  10  at  letter-press  printing  72  days  in  the  year, 
which  would  cover  case  of  one  day  per  week  for  a  weekly 
pajier,  3276  ;  that  modification  not  competent  to  women, 

3277.  '  M'omen  not  employed  in  Scotch  newspaper 
offices,  but  largely  in  Glasgow  book  printing,  3278  ;  ex- 
elusion  caused  by  law  against  occasional  overtime  for 
women,  3279.  The  operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  1867, 
excluded  many  women  from  late  at  night  and  early 
morning  folding  in  weekly  newspaper  offices,  3280-81. 
Accounts  for  allegation  that  women  seen  bringing  back 
printed  matter  folded  during  the  night,  3282.  Jews 
desire  to  see  their  privilege  of  working  on  Saturday  night 
extended  to  other  industries  besides  tobacco  and  workshops; 
no  objection  to  that  if  privilege  confined  solely  to  Jews, 
3283.    No  practical  objection  to  Christiai  s  working  after 
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dark  on  Saturday  and  part  of  Sunday  if  they  hke  ;  but 
general  feeling  against  Sunday  labour,  3284  ;  this  applies 
to  Christians  employed  by  Jews  who  have  their  holiday  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  has  'heard  expressions  of  satisfaction  that 
Sunday  labour  forbidden  to  Christians  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Jewish  masters,  3285-8().    Two  classes  of  Jews 
in  London,  one  very  strict  observer,  the  other,  probably 
the  majority,  indifferent,  3237-88.     Some   Jews  only 
employ  Jews,  3289  ;  in  their  case  no  objection  to  Sunday 
labour,  3290;  if  not  extended  to  Christians,  but  law 
might  be  altered  to  bring  for  example  a  tailor's  shop  as 
large  as  a  factory  under  the  Jews  Act,  3291.  Paper 
stainers'  complaint,  that  they  cannot  get  Secretary  of 
State's  permission  to  work  8  to  8  or  9  to  9,  as  not  being 
under  the  proper  class  of  trades,  one  of  long  standing, 
3292.    When  Act  of  1864  passed,  number  of  London  es- 
tablishments embraced  very  limited  as  regarded  those 
working  from  8  to  8  or  7  to  7,  3292.    Workmen  are 
skilled,  at  high   wages,  and  will  not  come  to  work 
before   8 ;  the  boys  come,  but   by  present   law  they 
go  at  6  in  simrmer,  and  men  with  them ;  and  men 
can  do  nothing  without  the  boys,  3292.    Scarcely  any 
women  employed  in  paper  staining,  3294.    No  ol)jection 
to  any  trade  working  from  8  to  8,  instead  of  6  to  (i  or 
7  to  '7 ;  but  not  beyond  8,  32.93.    Would  like  to  see 
this  modification  applied  beyond  London  ;  since  factories 
sometimes  placed  at  disadvantage  by  Act  of  1867-  A 
silk  mill  at  Aylesbury  under  Act  of  1874  works  6  to  G  ; 
close  by  a  printing  oiSce  ;  is  much  sought  after  by  women 
and  boys,  because  can  go  to  work  at  8,  3294.    All  trades 
in  the  country  might  work  6  to  (i,  7  to  7,  8  to  8,  at 
choice,  provided  kept  within  sanction  of  Secretary  of 
State,  3295.    Sees  no  objection  to  an  extensiou  of  the 
modification,  leaving  power  to  Secretary  of  State  to  grant 
or  refuse ;  there  might  be  isolated  examples  where  the 
hours  being  unusual  would  render  administration  of 
the  Act  difficult  to  insjiector,  329().    So  far  as  this  would 
affect  factories  has  seen  no  objection  on  ground  of  bad 
atmosphere  created  by  gas,  3297 ;  by  factories  means 
classes  of  trade  requiring  the  modification;  woi'ksho])s 
and  factories  under  the  Act  of  18G7  have  it  already,  3298  ; 
also  factories  under  the  Acts  of  1874  and  1864  ;  would 
not  apply  to  many  under  the  former,  except  such  a  case 
as   at  Aylesbury ;  textile  manufacturers   would  never 
desire  it,  3299.    Carpet-makers  should  enjoy  modifica- 
tion of  other  season  trades  in  London  ;  it  is  making  up 
carpets,  not  carpet-making,  3300.    One  difiiculty  is  that 
exceptional   restrictions   on  large  establishments  may 
lead  to  work  in  private  houses,  3300.    Secretary  of  State 
could  make  carpet-making  a  season  trade,  but  it  was  not 
placed  in  list  of  such  trades  by  the  two  inspectors ;  hence 
a  difficulty,  not  legal,  but  of  administration,  3301-3 ; 
distinctions  in  brickmaking  oi the  {amilj  system  ;  the  gang- 
system  and[the  home  counties' system,  3304 ;  in  Staffordshire 
manner  of  handling  and  carrying  coal  different  from 
this  district,  and  more  laborious,  3305  ;  that  is  the  gang 
system,  but  here  the  brick  manufacturer  or  moulder 
makes  his  gang  each  season,  3306.    In  Staffordshire 
children  carry  clay  long  distances  to  moulder,  3307 ; 
in  the  south  this  obviated  by  pug-mill  being  close  to 
nioidder,    an    economy    of  labour    largely  practised 
since  the    Act    came    into  operation,    3307.  Only 
family  system  acquainted  with   is  where  husband  is 
moulder,  wife  prejiares  the  clay,  and  children  act  as  gang, 
3308.    Relief  afforded  to  children  from  heavy  labour  no 
reason  for  relaxing  the  Act  of  1871  either  as  regards 
women  or  children,  3309.    Working  a  full  day  a  child 
will  sometimes  lift  25  tons  of  wet  clay,  3309.   In  southern 
brickfields  the  Act  of  1871  has  removed  most  al?uses ; 
has  almost  put  an  end  in  London  brickfields  to  female 
labour,  3310-11.    Education  of  children  still  a  difficulty, 
owing  to  inefficient  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act, 
3310.     Under  the  Act  of  1871  no  girl  under  16  can 
work  in  a  brickfield,  3312;  trade  m.odification  applies 
so  a  young  person  and  woman  can  work  14  hours, 
3312-13.     The  modification   should  be  retained,  the 
season  being  short  and  affected  by  weather,  3314.  Work 
being  in  open  air  not  unhealthy,  but  laborious,  3315. 
As  to  brickfields  in  district,  disinclined  to  much  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  3316.    Inspection  sufficient  to  prevent 
employment  of  children  under  seven,  3317  ;  in  London 
district  never  heard  of  a  child  coming  to  its  first  day  to 
In-ickfield  on  its  mother's  shoulders;  difficult  to  keep 
small  children  from  coming  to  help  bigger  ones,  3318  ; 
it  depends  on  inspection,  3319.    Has  not' above  40  or  .50 
brickfields  in  district,  but  some  very  large,  with  10  to 
15  stools,  each  stool  being  a  separate  workshop,  requiring 
separate  inspection,  3320;   approach  being  observed, 
young  children  get  out  of  sight;  insists  if  one  of  gang 
absent  or  absence  accounted  for  a  proof  that  no  such 
child  employed,  otherwise  suspicion  aroused,  3320.  In- 
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spects  brickfields  twice  or  thrice  a  year ;  if  suspicions, 
once  a  week  till  satisfied,  3321.  A  few /fre-Sncyt  works 
near  Slough  under  cover,  3322-23.  No  large  rag  picking 
workshoj)  in  district  except  in  connexion  with  paper- 
mills,  3324.  Boys  and  girls  engaged,  generally  in  brick- 
fields, in  picking  and  sorting  "breeze  "  or  London  dust, 
a  disgusting  operation,  3324 ;  the  hours  are  short,  3.325. 
Never  knew  of  a  woman  in  London  picking  damaged 
cotton  two  days  without  intermission,  3326.  Theatrical 
dress-making  presents  difficulties  ;  employe's  ne-\-er  work 
before  10  a.m.,  but  under  pressure  of  a  new  piece,  often 
irregularly  at  night,  3327.  Some  lessees  desire  special 
allowance  from  Secretary  of  State  for  occasional  late 
hours,  3327.  Facilities  of  rest  similar  to  those  in  printing 
offices  might  be  secured,  3328 ;  one  night  a  week  not 
sufficient ;  must  be  a  season  trade  modification,  3329. 
Artificial  florists  and  feather-makers  would  be  content 
with  present  modifications  ;  they  dread  its  being  reduced, 

3330.  ]\Iantlc-makers  accept  the  present  arrangement, 

3331.  Young  persons'  employment  in  theatres  not  regu- 
lated ;  difficult  to  do  more  than  what  is  defined  in  Work- 
shops and  Factory  Acts,  3332-33  ;  infant  phenom'ena 
severely  worked  in  winter,  but  does  not  last  long,  and 
have  no  day  employment  ;  pantomime  children  generally 
children  of  supers.,  3334,  3337-38.    As  a  rule  theatre 
girls  have  no  day  occupation,  3335  ;  wages  vary  from 
IO5.  a  week  upwards,  3336.    Restrictions  under  the  Acts 
have  not  in  London  much  tendency  to  lessen  female 
labour.    London  hours,  though  irregular,  not  as  a  rule 
beyond  the  Act,  3339.    The  substitution  of  565  hours  in 
place  of  (JO  would  wthout  modification  of  Act  of  1867 
lessen  female  employment,  3340 ;  it  is  more  irregularity 
of  employment  than  length  of  time,  3340.   Example,  two 
women  found  working  beyond  legal  hours  in  a  London 
dressmaker's  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  employer  said  if 
Act  enforced  must  dismiss  them  ;  they  got  60/.  or  80/.  a 
year ;  it  was  not  thought  a  case  for  strict  enforcement, 
3340.    Case  settled  by  allowing  them  to  leave  alternate 
days  at  4  o'clock,  3341.    In  majority  of  factories  under 
Acts  of  1864,  1867,  the  ordinary  week's  work  now  54 
hours,  3342.    Overtime  worked,  but  little  on  account  of 
expense,  3343.     May  work  63  hours  at  full  time,  in- 
cluding modifications,  3344.     Further   shortening  of 
women's  hours  would  tend  to  displace  female  labour ; 
the  shortening  to  561  of  Act  of  1874  ;  restriction  in 
London  gone  far  enough,  3345-46.  Does  not  recommend 
application  of  hours  of  the  Act  of  1874  to  all  factories 
and  workshops  except  as  regards  education  of  children, 
3347.    To  fix  the  rule  at  56^,  leaving  the  extensions 
optional  or  statutory  for  the  busy  time  of  the  year,  raises 
the  question  of  how  far  women's  hours  should  be  leorally 
restricted  ;   believes  restriction  should  not  go  beyond 
what  affects  health,  3348.    Doubtful  whether  Act  of 
1874  wise  in  limiting  hours  of  adult  v.'omen  to  57, 
3349 ;    but  distinction  of  hours  between  textile  fac- 
tories and  other  occupations  as  regards  health  not  observ- 
able in  London,  where  there  is  no  real  factory  labour, 
3349.    Labour  in  London  less  severe  than  in  the  north, 
3349  ;  in  Lancashire  cotton  spinner  works  her  legal  hours 
out  throughout  the  week  ;  in  London  a  female  hand  may 
come  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  late  unchecked,  because 
the  London  employer  having  little  machinery  suffers 
little  loss,  3349 ;  in  a  large  cotton  mill  the  interest  on 
outlay  for  machinery  often  equals  amount  of  wages, 
therefore  work  must  be  continuous,  3349.    A  laundress 
out  of  a  factory  shou.ld  work  same  hours  as  in  one,  but 
does  not  know  of  laundresses  employed  in  textile  fac- 
tories, 3350-51  ;  many  laundresses  work  at  home,  3352  ; 
the  difliiculty  is  in  London  that  shirt  and  cotton  factories 
with  laundry  department  lose  their  hands  who  work 
outside  without  control ;  if  they  worked  inside  factory 
would  be  under  factory  hours,  3352.    A  textile  manufac- 
factory  being  necessarily  carried  on  by  machinery,  no 
department  in  it  could  be  com])eted  with  from  outside, 
3353.    Would  not  further  restrict  labour  of  laundresses 
any  more  than  would  interfere  with  a  girl  doing  a  day's 
work  in  a  private  house,  3.380.  Washing  done  in  woman's 
own  cottage  comes  under  exemption  as  in  a  workshop. 
Hence  the   difficulty ;    many  large  laundries   not  in 
dwelling-houses   compete  with  laundries   in  factories, 
3381.    Rules  of  Factory  Acts  might  be  applied  to  such 
laundresses,  3382 ;  women  in  ijondon  laundries  almost 
all  adults,  3390  ;  hands  chiefly  paid  by  time  ;  piecework 
washing  difficult,  3392  ;  where  sufficient  waslierwomen  are 
employed  in  a  housewhich  may  be  termed  aworkshop,  they 
should  be  brought  under  the  restrictive  law,  3423.  Would 
not  interfere  with  washing  in  religious  establishments  any 
more  than  with  homes  and  refuges ;  hours  may  be  irregular, 
bui  not  excessive,  and  education  is  going  on,  3424. 
The  distinction  between  textde  factories  and  all  others, that 
m  former  the  majority  employed  are  of  protected  classes, 
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does  not  apply  throughout  London,  where  in  some  large 
factories  almost  all  liands  are  women,  3354  ;  in  textile 
factories  about  three  out  of  four  are  protected,  3355  ; 
throughout  the  country,  in  trades  under  Acts  of  1864, 
18()7,  the  majority  are  unprotected,  but  in  London  jjro- 
portions  of  women  in  factories  very  large,  3356.  Shorten- 
ing hours  in  textile  factories  wouki  not,  displace  women; 
men  cannot  do  their  work,  3357-58;  in  the  other  trades 
tendency  would  depend  on  demand  for  labour  ;  but  women 
already  mistresses  of  the  situation,  3359.  Unprotected 
classes  chiefly  found  in  bnokbindirxj,  clothing,  tuilorinc/, 
dressmaking,  inilUnery,  and  artificial fiower-makina  ;  less  in 
tobacco  manufactory,  33')0.  In  none  of  these  hours 
need  shortening  beyond  existing  morlifications,  .3.'i(jl. 
No  women  at  glass-making  in  district,  3362.  Glass- 
making  severe  labour ;  at  largest  work  in  London  no 
young  boys  erajjloyed;  lads  ta,ken  on  at  16,  ,3363-64; 
cannot  say  whether  age  of  boys  in  glassworks  should  be 
raised,  .3365.  In  paper-making,  women  employed  in  rag 
])icking,  l)ut  hours  not  long ;  the  mills  are  not  large  and 
hours  apparently  less  than  authoiised,  33()6.  Whether 
hours  61)  or  56^  would  not  affect  them  materially,  3367. 
With  certain  modifications,  all  workshops  should  come 
imder  the  Factory  Act,  3368-6!> ;  trades  carried  on  at 
home  would  be  met  by  school  board  hereafter,  .337<l.  If 
existing  Factory  Acts,  like  old  x\ct  and  Act  of  184!, 
exempt  dwelling-houses  from  inspection,  it  might  ajiply 
to  cottage  lace-making  or  straw-plaiting,  to  eke  out  wages, 

3371.  Would  not  exemjit  a  workshop  employing  chil- 
dren because  a  dv/elling-liouse,  but  adults  not  over- 
worked, and  Education  Board  could  look  after  children, 

3372.  Various  provisions  of  Factory  Act  about  meal 
hours,  &c.,  difficult  to  enforce  in  dwelling-houses ;  there- 
fore recommends  its  extension  with  modifications,  3373 ; 
that  is,  in  a  workshoj)  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  3374-75; 
but  all  workshops  not  used  as  dwellings  should  come 
under  Factory  Act,  3376.  In  small  workshops  rules  as 
to  written  register,  and  so  on,  need  not  be  enforced,  but 
those  regardmg  hours  and  age  easily  enforced,  inspection 
being  easy.  3377  ;  in  a  blacksmith  or  carpenter's  shop  one 
inspection  sufficient  for  several  years.  3378.  In  all  work- 
shops not  dwelling-houses  a  notice  as  to  hoiu-s  for  meals 
and  rest  should  be  jmt  up  if  inspector  desii'ed  it ;  this  a 
difficulty  under  Workshops  Act,  3379.  Constant  com- 
plaints in  London  that  ujistairs  workshops  are  under 
close  regulations  as  to  hours,  while  in  the  shop  they  work 
all  hours,  3383.  Sees  no  remedy,  question  one  of  adnu- 
nistration  ;  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  retail  sliops 
unless  also  to  streets,  3384.  In  some  sho|)s  hours  very 
late,  not  opened  early,  but  Saturday  hours  very  long, 
3385-86.  Longer  at  east  end  ;  the  v/ork  not  continuous. 
l)ut  the  poorer  the  district  the  longer  the  hours,  3387-88, 
Not  long  enough  to  be  unhealthy ;  a  question  of  more 
leisure  and  rest;  increased  demand  for  laljour  and  wages 
will  remedy  it,  338.9.  Ovettime  for  all  girls  under  16, 
except  fruit  preservers,  should  cease  at  9  p.m.,  3392; 
because  hour  of  arrival  of  cargoes  uncertain  ;  10  tons 
more  may  come  than  expected  ;  if  not  partially  preserved 
much  will  be  spoiled,  339.3,  The  London  School  Board 
do  not  admit  principle  of  half-time  till  child  reaches  10, 
3394 ;  by  the  board  recognising  the  regulations  of  the 
Workshop  and  Factory  Acts  means  they  recognise  that 
these  Acts  override  their  rules,  3395  ;  but  the  Education 
Act  of  1872  says  there  is  to  be  nothing  in  it  inconsistent 
witli  the  Factory  or  Workshops  Act,  .339().  Has  for  dis- 
trict northern  portion  of  London  ;  in  a  recent  return 
number  of  workshops  under  him  nearly  3,000,  .3397-99. 
As  to  restriction  of  hours  Ijeinggovernerl  by  consideration, 
of  health,  the  difficulty  of  going  beyond  is  that  the  work- 
ing classes  divide  into  piece-workers  and  time-workers, 
3401  ;  the  former  scarcely  demand  further  restrictions, 
the  latter  do,  3401.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
law  about  meal  times  to  3,000  London  workshops  equally 
with  large  factories,  .3402  ;  in  most  London  workshojjs 
the  meal  hours  are  already  established,  3402  ;  and  the 
hours  are  so  far  definite  that  a  regular  time  is  recognised, 
.340,3;  no  ))ro[)osal  to  make  a  uniform  hour  for  the  whole 
country,  3404  :  Ijy  Act  of  1867  employers  allowed  to  fix 
their  own  meal  hours,  3405  ;  the  Factory  Act  of  1874 
does  not  projiose  a  uniform  hour,  340()  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
it  fixes  four  and  a  half  hours  as  the  duration  of  work, 
should  not  l)e  ajiplied  to  workshops  ;  and  in  the  Act  of  1 867 
a  little  more  latitude  should  be  given,  3407  ;  l)ut  for  good 
inspection  a  definite  hour  important,  3407  ;  a  good  rule 
would  be  that  an  hour  should  be  granted  before  3  ;  as 
under  Act  1867,  3427.  Breaches  of  law  in  reganl  to 
women's  hours  detected  liy  inspection  anti  complaint, 
3408  ;  most  complaints  anonymous,  but  inmiediiitely 
attended  to,  3409  ;  could  administer  a  law  fixing  dehiute 
time  for  meals  better  than  present  law,  340  • ;  if  inspector 
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could  convict  occujjier  who  having  fixed  a  meal  hour 
employed  hands  during  that  time,  the  single  convietiou 
more  efficacious  than  several  visits,  3409.  London 
employers  dread  the  magistrate's  court,  3432.  In  mil- 
linery shops  further  restriction  unwise,  it  might  lead  to 
giving  piecework  to  be  done  at  home,  3410.  Inspects 
Irequently  and  at  irregular  hours  ;  not  aware  of  continuous 
ev;ision  ;  there  may  be  such ;  present  staff  sufficient, 
3411;  the  regulation  proposed  would  help  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  3412.  The  growing  disjiosition  of  em- 
i-iloyers  and  employed  to  carry  out  the  law,  a  reason  Avhy 
present  inspection  sufficient,' .3413  ;  has  met  with  much 
co-operation,  and  excessive  work  not  common  in  London, 
3414  ;  before  the  factory  laws  afiuses  abounded,  but  these 
iUMises  no  longer  exist;  the  improvement  is  general, 
3415-1().  Of  late  years  the  workpeople  have  to  a  great 
extejit  become  as  much  masters  as  the  masters  themselves, 
3417.  Both  women  and  men  can  take  very  good  care  of 
tliemselves,  3418  ;  that  is,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  present 
law,  3433.  Many  go  beyond  the  Act,  in  curtailing  their 
own  hours,  3434.  In  most  bookbinding  establishments 
-women  work  not  above  52  hours,  3434.  C;!se  in  ])oint, 
where  whole  hands  of  a  millinery  establishment  gave 
warning  because  mistress  adopted  a  season  trade  modi- 
fication granted  by  ins])ector,  3418.  Mistress  had  to 
yield  ;  but  when  question  of  holidays  p.rises  case  may 
be  reversed,  3425.  No  increase  of  pay  was  jiropused' ; 
these  young  ladies  paid  by  the  quarter,  hence  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  employer  sometimes  pays  holiday  expenses, 
342(1.  Where  workpeojile  by  voluntary  combination 
can  restrict  hours  within  health  Umit,  legislature  should 
not  interfere,  341!).  Since  restrictions  imposed  men's 
wages  have  increased  ;  not  in  proportion  to  women's, 
3421-22  ;  where  employment  is  irom  (i  to  6,  an  liour 
should  I)e  granted  before,  3428.  Spell  of  work  should 
be  about  five  hours,  342!).  The  meal  hours  might  range 
at  choice  of  cmjiloyer  between  12  and  2;  as  a  nde,  no 
one  dines  before  12  or  after  2,  3430-31. 

HKRDMAN,   EMERSON  TENNANT,   London,  and 
others;  Representing  Water  Mill  Owners  (Flax 

AND  Ll.NEN  MaNUFACTUREKS)  OF  IRELAND  : 

Mr.  Herdman,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Herd- 
man  &  Co.,  llax  spinners,  of  the  Sion  Mills,  county 
'J'yrone,  20,274;  Mr.  Grey,  of  Messrs.  George  Grey 
&  Sons,  linen  manufacturers,  of  Market  Hill,  county  of 
Armagh,  20,275;  Mr.  McMaster,  of  Messrs,  Dunbar, 
^vlc.Vlaster,  &  Co.,  of  (iilford,  county  Down,  and  also 
represents  the  shareholders  and  ratepayers  of  the  Baun 
Reservoir  Company,  20.276-278 ;  Mr.  Malcolmson,  of 
Messrs.  Malcolmson  Brothers,  cotton  and  Hax  spinners, 
and  shipov/ners,  of  Portland,  Waterford,  20,277;  and  we 
also  represent  certain  flax  spinners,  and  linen,  and 
manufacturers,  and  spinning  companies,  20,278.  State- 
ment read  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  largest  owners  of 
water-power  in  Ireland,  asking  for  repeal  of  clause  10 
of  Factory  Act,  1874,  and  suggesting,  as  an  improve- 
ment, that  employers  should  not  be  allowed  to  recover 
more  than  half  an  hour  of  lost  time  on  any  one  day, 
20,279.  The  se\'en  firms  represented  eni])loy  an  average 
of  at  least  1,000  bands  each,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  water-power  firms  in  Ireland,  20,280.  The  seven 
firms  have  all  a  certain  amount  of  steam-power  sui)])lc- 
menting  the  water-power,  so  that  if  stopped  for  want 
of  water  they  can  work  by  steam,  20,281-282,  20,291 ; 
but  they  cannot  work  if  stojijied  by  a  flood,  20,28,3-284  ; 
unless  they  had  independent  steam-power,  which  would 
l)e  a  hardship  on  them,  20,285-290.  Always  pay  our 
hands  full  time,  notwithstanding  the  lost  time,  20,291 . 
Letter  read  from  the  Spamount  Sjiinning  (Joinpany. 
Castlederg,  which  is  represented,  20,2!)5.  Injury  to 
employers  and  vi'orkpeople  from  operation  of  clause  10, 
especiallyin  country  places, 20,300-301, 20,326.  The  Baun 
Reser\'oir  Company  has  proved  a  very  indifferent  s])(-cu- 
lation  hitherto,  and  if  this  clause  is  not  repealed  v/atei- 
liower  will  lie  less  used,  and  the  comjiany's  position 
injured,  20,301-307.  The  water  in  the  Bunn  is  not  so 
scarce  that  the  lower  mills  have  to  wait  for  the  water  to 
co/ne  down  from  the  upper  mills  in  the  morning,  20,3f)!' 
-316  ;  many  mills  have  dams  in  which,  in  summer,  the 
water  accumulates  during  the  night,  and  gives  a  stock 
of  water  to  start  with,  20,315.  At  Messrs.  Malcolmsou's 
mills  the  water  is  injured  by  tidal  fiackwater  rather  th;>Ji 
by  flood,  20,317 ;  the  mill  is  subject  to  frequent  i<artial 
stoppage  in  the  summer  months,  and  not  having  sulii- 
cient  steam-power  to  keep  running,  they  are  obliged  lo 
shut  off  part  of  the  mills,  and  turn  out  the  hands  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  20,318-323  ;  and  hitherto  the  recovery 
of  lost  time  has  been  very  frequently  resorted  to,  20,324. 
C'jst  of  production  l>y  steam  as  compared  with  water- 
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power  veiy  considerable,  20,327-328.  Some  of  us  cannot 
work  our  whole  mills  by  means  of  the  supplemental 
steam-power,  and  the  loss  is  larger  than  the  m.ere  extra 
cost,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  machmery 
is  lying  idle,  20,330-331.  Only  the  large  mills  are 
interested  in  this  question,  as  the  small  mills  worked 
by  water-ijower  do  not  come  under  the  Factory  Act, 
20,332-333.  Only  the  flax-mills  are  represented  by  us, 
20,334.  Have  not  of  late  worked  more  than  half  an  hour 
a  day  for  recovery  of  lost  time ;  found  it  easy  to  work 
up  lost  time  by  working  half  an  hour  a  day  for  a  week 
or  so  occasionally,  20,334.  Do  not  think  that  the  pri- 
vilege now  leads  to  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  mills  worKing 
overtime  when  no  time  has  been  lost,  as  the  hands  are 
more  independent,  and  the  owners  would  be  reported, 
20,335-336.  Do  not  ask  more  than  to  be  ai)le  to  recover 
los't  time  at  the  rate  of  half  an  hour  per  day  when 
required,  20,337 ;  which  would  be  sufficient  for  water- 
i)ower  owners  having  auxiliary  steam-power,  20,343. 
Have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  overwork  from  work- 
people engaged  in  the  water-mills,  20,338.  Did  not 
know  of  this  clause  until  after  it  had  been  passed,  20,345. 
The  Belgians  undersell  us  in  the  neutral  markets,  and  have 
done  so  for  the  last  three  years,  20,345-346".  Mr.  Herdman 
thinks  it  is  the  cheap  labour  and  cheap  food  in  Belgium, 
and  not  the  long  hours,  which  enable  them  to  undersell, 
20,347. 

HESKETH,  Major,  Manchester;  Cotton  Mill 
Owner  : 

Is  a,  textile  manufacturer,  8807.  Whitewashing, 
unnecessary  every  14  months,  as  provided  for  by  Act  of 
1844  ;  height  of  rooms  in  mills  ;  loss  of  time  and  cost  of 
whitewashing ;  considers  it  unnecessary  so  often,  8808- 
15. 

HEWITT,  E.  W.,  Leeds  ;  Deputation  from  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  5*66  BARRAN,  Alderman 
JOHN. 

HIGGINBOTHAM,  C,  Glasgow,  and  others  j  Calico 
Printers,  Glasgow  : 

Hours  of  work  from  6  to  6,  with  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner,  15,426  ;  total  57  per  week, 
leaving  off  at  2  o'clock  on  Saturday,  15,427.  Being 
under  Act  of  1870  and  not  1874  might  work  IO5  hours, 
15,431.    Actually  v/ork  56  per  week,  15,432;  10  hours 
on  the  five  days  and  six  on  Saturday,  15,433.  That  is  in 
the  textile  factory ;  in  jjrintwovks  it  is  different,  15,433. 
Considers  it  a  hardship  that  adult  women  should  be 
interfered  with  as  to  hours  of  labour ;  for  example, 
sewing-machine  women  work  at  home  over  hours  with 
hand  and  feet  machines,  which  is  more  severe  labour 
than  at  machines  worked  in  factory  by  steam  ;  the  law 
thus  set  at  defiance  ;  the  work  done  at  home  not  for 
employers  but  for  other  people  ;  the  women  themselves 
dislike   interference    and   v/ork   overtime  voluntarily, 
15,434-437.    Difficulty  of  getting  half-timers  to  work  as 
fearers  ;  nature  of  theii  duties,  15,438.    Half-timers  go 
to  school  in  sets,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in 
afternoon,  15,439—444 ;  tearers  go  into  the  mills  after  13, 
owing  to  unsteadiness  of  the  trade,  15,439.    Scarcity  of 
boys  arises  from  their  going  to  work  full  time  elsewhere ; 
does  not  know  where ;  the  operation  of  tearing  simple 
and  suitable  to  children,  15,440^42,  15,458-459.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  a  school  opened  at  the  v/orks  in 
order  to  educate  the  children  and  get  their  labour,  and 
thus  conform  with  the  Act ;  this  leads  to  extra  expense, 
15,443-444^     Is  of  opinion  that  children's  education 
should  cease  at  9  years  of  age ;  they  should  then  work 
full  time  and  attend  night  schools,  15,446-453.  Medi- 
cal inspection  of  children ;  fitness  for  work  should  be 
decided  by  doctor  independentljr  of  age,  as  per  register  of 
birth,  15,454-457.    Wages  of  boys  may  be  higher  in 
other  employments,  but  work  is  harder,  15,460-466. 

HILL,  M.  U.,  London;  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker  : 
Principal  part  of  business  ordinary  bread  making, 
20,861.  Business  carried  on  at  No.  60,  Bishopsgate 
Street  and  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  20,862. 
Bread  bakers  work  from  11  p.m.  till  midnight,  and  after 
resting  an  hour  and  a  half  go  on  working  until  11  or  12 
in  the  morning,  20,86:3.  Lads  are  not  employed  in  the 
bakehouse,  20,866.  In  the  biscuit  baking  men  work 
from  6  a.m..  till  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and  on  Saturdays 
they  leave  off  about  3,  20,868-870.  Employ  one  lad  in 
that  business,  20,869 ;  who  is  at  work  after  the  men  are 
■  gone  until  between  half-past  6  and  7,  20,870-871.  Do 
not  know  very  much  about  the  trade  generallj^  20,F70. 
Consid^er -it;  would  be  oppressive  if  young  persons  and 


HILL,  M.  V.—cont. 

women  employed  in  the  bread  or  biscuit  baking  trade 
were  brought  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act ;  for  a  day  or  two  before  Good  Friday  they  have 
to  work  considerably  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  though 
they  do  not  actually  work  60  hours  during  the  week, 
20,872-873 ;  and  just  before  Christmas  there  is  also  the 
same  pressure,  20,874.  A  permission  to  work  two  or 
three  hours  overtime  on  a  hmited  number  of  days  in  the 
year  would  meet  that  particular  case,  20,875.  Would 
rather  not  be  under  the  Factory  Act ;  the  boys  are  wanted 
before  the  men  come  and  after  they  have  left,  and 
though  their  work  is  not  continuous  they  must  be  on 
the  premises,  20,876-884.  Do  not  know  who  inspects 
the  bakehouses  in  the  metropolis,  20,885-889.  Believe 
the  Bakehouses  Act  is  pretfcy  generally  observed  in  the 
trade,  20,890-891.  Think  the  lads  taken  on  at  the 
baking  are  between  16  and  17,  20,892. 

HILL,  WILLIAM,  West  Bromwich  ;  Operative 
Glass  Worker.    See  STAMP,  G. 

HIND,  JAMES,  Belfast;  Deputation  from  the 
Association  of  Flax  Spinners  and  Power-loom 
Linen  Manufacturers.  See  VALENTINE, 
THOMAS. 

HINGLEY,  SAUL,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker: 

Provision  should  be  made  for  children,  after  they  are 
13  years  of  age,  to  receive  further  education ;  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  at  13,  6315,  6321. 
Should  be  fixed  at  14,  not  earlier;  commenced  work 
himself  at  7i  years  of  age,  got  up  at  5,  worked  till 
school-time,  and  in  fact  was  worked  every  available 
moment  till  8  at  night ;  Act  so  far  has  worked  bene- 
ficially, 6316,  6317.  If  kept  working  till  7  it  would  be 
too  late  for  a  boy  to  go  to  a  night  school ;  should  cease 
at  6  ;  if  left  optional  with  employer  v/ould  work  him 
till  7,  6318.  Thinks  children  with  a  certain  education 
at  9  or  10  would  not  naturally  employ  them.selves 
afterwards,  6320. 

HINGLEY,  SAUL.    See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

HOARE,  C.  C.  W.,  Manchester;  Sub-Inspector  oi<' 
Factories: 

lias  been  sub-inspector  in  Salford  district  nearly  thi-ee 
years,  9889-90.  Has  not  been  the  practice  to  object  to 
school  hours  under  the  Factory  Act,  as  differing  from 
those  under  Education  Act,  9891.  Same  ages  should 
apply  to  all  trades,  9892-93 ;  apprehensions  fell  as  to 
loss  of  juvenile  labour,  9894.  School  certificate  should 
state  absences,  not  attendances,  9895-96.  In  present 
district  no  irregularities  as  to  passing  children  by 
surgeons ;  some  surgeons  reqiiire  certificate  of  age. 
9897-99  ;  means  of  checking  falsification  and  bartering 
certificates;  registrars  should  number  certificates  pro- 
gressively, 99()0-2.  Effects  of  whole  school  day  on 
young  children  injurious  ;  better  to  attend  alternate 
days  ;  alternate  system  not  common  in  district,  9903-5. 
Children  might  advantageously  attend  at  mills  two 
Saturdays  running,  9,906-8.  Millowner  should  fiu'uish 
lists  to  schoolmasters  ;  information  from  children  often 
wrong,  9909-10.  Dressmakers  do  not  take  frequent  ad- 
vantage of  modifications  allowed  them ;  has  suspected 
and  discovered  milliners  working  overtime,  9911-12; 
no  necessity  for  late  shopping  ;  especially  if  early  closing 
were  universal,  9913-15.  Employers  regularly  report 
adopting  modifications  without  prepaying  their  letters  ; 
stamped  jjapers  might  be  issued  at  user's  expense,  9916- 
19.  Is  not  allowed  travelling  expenses  within  10  miles  ; 
amount  of  travelling  according  to  population  ;  may  not 
charge  cab  fare  within  one  mile  of  residence,;  this  does 
not  interfere  with  visiting,  9920-24.  Cannot  tell  number 
of  women  and  children  employed  in  1,500  workshops ; 
has  visited  many  textile  factories  ;  law  fairly  obeyed  in 
workshops  visited;  and  as  a  rule  as  regards  children 
and  young  persons  in  boot  and  shoe  trade,  9925-30. 
Brickmaking;  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law;  cannot 
tell  how  long  a  child  has  worked  without  referring  to 
the  school;  if  the  Acts  were  assimilated  the  law  might 
be  enforced ;  more  easily  in  Salford  than  in  Birmingham ; 
but  very  difficult  single-handed ;  local  sub-inspection 
would  make  small  employers  watchful,  9.931-40. 
Rope  and  twine  trade ;  example  as  to  employment  of 
half-timers  as  under  Workshops  and  Factories  Acts; 
illustrate  inequalities  between  establishments  above  and 
beiov"  present  line  of  demarcation,  9941-44.  Modifica- 
tion should  be  allowed  rope  and  twine  makers  as  being 
season  trades  ;  small  employers  cannot  afford  sheds ; 
but  the  IO3-  hours  should  be  enforced  to  prevent 
infringement  of  the  law,  9945-50.  Work  given  out  to 
be  taken  home  ;  means  of  restricting  ;  in  general  use  in 
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canlinir  button  trade,  !)951-63.  Prosecutions ;  delay 
in  g-ettiug  authority  for,  9954-57.  On  becoming  snb- 
inspectoi'  of  district  received  two  workshoi3  and  one 
factory  register,  but  no  correspondence,  owing  to  pre- 
decessor being  ill,  9958-61.  Assimilation  of  Acts  would 
render  inspection  easier ;  work  of  inspection  not  in- 
creased if  education  more  extended,  9962-65.  Better 
for  children  to  attend  the  same  school ;  teachers  dislike 
losing  child  who  has  reached  a  certain  point ;  children 
change  to  find  an  easier  school  ;  children  might  work 
at  10  years  if  Standard  I.  has  been  passed,  9965-73. 

HOBSON,  JOHN,   Sheffield  ;   Scissor  Manufac- 
turer : 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Hobson  and  Sons, 
12,'!  48  ;  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
12,449.  Adult  women  should  be  exempt  from  all  re- 
striction^ 12,450.  AVomen  have  frequently  to  wait  for 
the  men",  12,452.  If  the  workshops  were  placed  under 
the  Factory  Acts  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  without 
having  half  a  dozen  inspectors  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
lii)erty  of  the  subject  would  have  to  be  interfered  with 
by  going  into  a  man's  home,  12,450;  which  would  be 
felt  as  a  grievance,  12,457.  Good  Friday  is  a  very  in- 
convenient holiday,  but  if  Easter  Monday  were  substi- 
tuted as  a  legal  holiday  it  would  suit  both  us  and  the 
workmen,  12.451-452.  Adult  women  who  work  at  home 
should  not  l)e  under  any  restrictions,  for  although  they 
work  at  irregular  hours  they  do  not  work  such  long 
hours  as  to  be  injurious  to  their  health,  12,457-464. 
Women  ought  not  to  be  prevented  working  until 
4  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  12,464.  These  opinions  are  my 
own,  but  if  the  Chamber  did  ])ass  a  resolution  it  would 
l)e  to  endorse  them,  12,465-466. 

HOGG,  DAVID,  Belfast  ;  Shirt  and  Collar  Maker. 
See  TILLIE,  WILLIAM. 

HOLLINS,  MICHAEL  DAINTRY,  IlANLEy  ;  Deputa- 
tion FROM  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 

Specially  represent  the  pottery  trade,  11,077;  some 
of  us  make  china  as  well  as  earthenware,  11,078.  Thei-e 
is  no  reason  why  the  present  hours  of  labour  should  be 
shortened,  11,080;  if  placed  under  Act  of  1874,  with 
regard  to  hours  of  labour,  the  workpeople  would  be 
injured,  11,081  ;  and  their  wages  diminished,  11,082. 
Have  no  objection  to  the  provision  that  a  child,  young 
person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  continuously 
for  more  than  foxir  and  a  half  hours  without  an  interval 
of  half  an  hoiu'  for  a  meal,  11,083  ;  or  that  the  definition 
of     school "  under  the  Factory  Act  shall  be  as  in  the 
Act  of  1874,  a  "school  certified  as  efficient  by  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Council,"  11,084.    About  3,000  children  are 
employed  as  half-timers  in  the  pottery  trade,  11,085-86  ; 
very  few  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  trade  would 
find  a  difficulty  if  the  age  were  raised  to  10,  11,087. 
The  trade  would  object  to  the  age  of  full  timers  being 
raised  to  14,  11,088.    An  educational  test  for  children  at 
9  and  13  respectivelj''  would  be  better  than  an  alteration 
of  the  hours  or  age,  1 1,089.    It  is  most  important  to  be 
able  to  employ  children  half  days  or  alternate  days  in  the 
morning,  or  to  be  able  to  employ  them  the  whole  week 
one  week,  they  going  to  school  the  next  week,  11,092  ; 
do  not  make  much  use  of  the  alternate  day  system, 
11,093.    The  use  of  the  fan  in  the  scouring  process  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  it  has  not  been  found  to 
answer  its  purjjose  altogether,  1 1 ,094  ;  scouring  is  not 
very   unhealthy  work,   11,096-100.     Have   known  a 
woman  work  at  it  for  10  years,  11,101-109  ;  do  not  con- 
sider it  the  most  unhealthy  work  in  the  potteries,  11,110; 
the  most  unhealthy  is  glazing,  11,111-112.    As  to  Dr. 
Arledge's  opinion  of  the  effects  of  china  scouring  upon 
the  health  of  persons  employed  in  it,  11,116-122;  do  not 
agree  with  that  opinion,  1 1,128.    Do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  fan  being  made  compulsory,  though 
there  might  be  two  objections  to  it,  11.125-127.    Do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  such  sanitai'y  in- 
spection as  would  require  the  drying  room  to  be  separated 
from  the  i)lace  where  hands  at  work,  1  l,l3l .    The  old 
stove  with  swing  shutters  are  as  healthy  for  women  and 
children  as  the  new  mode  of  drying  by  shutters,  11,132- 
137 ;  see  no  objection  to  gi^'^ng  factory  insi)ector  power  to 
require  the  erection  of  swing  doors  or  something  equiva- 
lent in  old  manufactories,  11,138.     If  the  option  of 
worKing  the  alternate  day  system  were  taken  away,  and 
only  the  half  day  system  allowed  for  half-timers,  it  would 
not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  trade,  11,139-140.  The 
Factory  Act  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  women  and 
gills  to  \\^ork  with  men,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  morals 
of  the  females,  11,141. 


HOLMES,  ALFRED,  Leicester;  Water  Mill  Owner: 
Is  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  of  Belper  and 
manager  of  the  mills  at  Milford,  7656,  7657.  Makin<^r  up 
time  in  water  mills,  7658-7660.  Use  of  steam  powel-  in 
water  mills,  7661-7664.  Children's  working  time ;  ages  at 
which  they  should  begin  to  work  ;  considers  10  too  old  ; 
halt-time  system;  as  to  their  education, 
i^our  and  a  half  hour  system  involves  reduction  of  wao-es 
to  workpeople ;  alteration  of  hours,  7672-7685  ;  reduc- 
tion of  wages  last  winter  not  caused  bv  slackness  of 
trade,  ljut   by  the  new  system,  "Educar.ion  of 

children,  7687,  7^88.  His  factories  are  under  the  Act 
of  1874,  7689;  objects  to  4^  hours  system,  7690;  as  to 
hours  of  work,  7691.  Steam  engine  in  mills;  back- 
v.-ater;  consumijtion  of  coal,  l&yi-'jm'l.  Recovery  of 
time  by  working  longer  hours ;  duration  of  stoppages  of 
mills,  7698-7701.  Character  of  district ;  children  work- 
ing 111  fields  and  mills;  ages  at  which  children  should 
work,  7702-7706. 

HOLMS,  AV.,  M.P.,  Glasgow;  Stuff  Goods  Manu- 
facturer : 

Is  member  of  Parliament  for  Paisley;  present  Com- 
mission appointed  instead  of  one  moved  for  by  him ;  is 
an  employer  of  trade  as  manufacturer  of  stuff  goods,  also 
has  worsted  spinners  and  calenderers,  16,039-43.  Is 
entirely  under  the  Act  of  1874,  but  sends  goods  to  be 
bleached  and  dyed  outside,  16,044-47.    Opinion  as  to 
Act  1874;  the  effects  scarcely  yet  felt  in  Glasgow,  Inxt 
even  now  difficult  to  get  hands ;  this  will  increase  when 
Act  in  full  operation  ;  unless  Act  extended  to  all  other 
factories  and  workshops,  textile  manufacturers,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  children  and  young  persons  will  be 
seriously  prejudiced.    In  January  1876  will  only  be  able 
to  give  women  piece-workers  5b |  hours  work;  whereas 
other  trades  under  Factory  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  or  under 
Workshops  Act  can  offer  60  hours;  average  hours  in 
bleach  and  iron  works  63  hours,  16,048.    63  hours  are 
allowed  by  the  law ;  if  pressed  might  exercise  their  full 
legal  ])owers ;  his  trade  bound  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule  ; 
cannot  take  children  under  14  without  educational  stan- 
dard, nor  children  under  10;  will  then  be  defeated  in  the 
labour  market,  16,049-51.     Parents  will  neglect  edu- 
cation if  children  can  be  employed  under  13  ;  an  educa- 
cational  standard  at  13  grossly  unfau-  to  textile  erajjloyers, 
16,052-54.    The  age  for  fir.st  einplo_yment  should  be 
made  uniform,  16,055.    Has  no  half-timers,  but  raising 
age  from  9  to  10  will  affect  his  trade  thus,  that  other 
trades  will  take  children  under  10  and  keep  them,  16,056- 
!'7.      Half-time    unpopular  in    Scotland    because  of 
dinner  hours ;  example  of;  difficulty  removed  by  10 
hoars  a  aay  provision  in  the  Act  of  1874,  16,059.    As  an 
employer  would  prefer  alternate  day  system,  teachers 
also,  but  latter  would  prefer  no  system  at  all ;  in  places 
like  Paisley  and  Glasgow  should  not  be  difficult  to  esta- 
blish half-time  schools,  16,060-65.    Printers,  dyers,  and 
calenderers  might  come  under  Act  of  1874,  with  modifi- 
cations for  incomplete  process;   as  season  trade  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  without  modifications,  16,066-68. 
No  parliamentary  distinction  between  cotton  and  woollen 
trades,  but  latter  the  most  healthy,  16,06.9-70.  Print 
work  continuous,  16,071-72-     Reasons  why  bleachers 
and  dyers  might  come  under  Act  of  1874,  16,073-76. 
Knows  nothing  about  female  employment  in  stoves ;  is 
probably  unhealthy  ;  women  should  not  work  longer  in 
tiieni  than  in  textile  works  and  should  have  Saturday 
half  holiday  or  its  equivalent,  16,077-82.    Privileges  of 
Turkey  red  dyers  exceptional ;  if  they  work  whole  time  on 
Saturday  should  give  alternate  Saturday  xAwie  holiday ; 
v/hen  djreing  yarns,  employed  men  to  do  women's  work  : 
women  rare  in  ordinary  dyeing  works ;  curtailment  of 
hours  would  tend  to  less' female  employment ;  legislation 
for  women  in  dyeworks  difficult  in  consequence  of  their 
being  few  in  nuuibers,  16,0S3-.95.   Dislikes  legislation  for 
women,  16,1 16-119.  Believes  operative  bleachers  wish  Act 
of  18/4  extended  to  them;  his  people  considered  the 
concession  of  3^  hours  a  boon  though  vi'ages  reduced ;  time 
reduced  5  per  cent.,  production  of  goods  23  per  cent. ; 
s])inners  work  by  time  at  same  wages,  thus  producing  a 
certain  loss;   cannot  say  if  consumer  pays  that  loss, 
16.096-104.    Modifications  necessary  if  Act  of  1874  ex- 
tended to  'manufacture  of  iron  :  all  modifications  in  par- 
ticular trades  would  be  at  discretion  of  Secretary  of 
State,  16,121-122.     All  trades  should  have  the  same 
hours  with  modification,  16,126-128,  16,138-139.  No 
legislative  enactment,  would  raise  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers  ;  factory  loom  weavers  should  be  under  Act  of 
IS74,  but  it  is  not  enforced,  16,123-125  ;  proportion  of 
lirotected  to  unprotected  hands   under  Act  of  1874, 
K),  126-13-1.     Tendency  of  shortening  hours  in  non- 
textile  factories  would  'tend  to  dismissal  f/f  vromcn  and 
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HOLMS,  W.—cont. 

children;  machine  sewing  does  not  come  under  head  of 
"textile,"  16,135-13/.  Foreign  competition  only  to  be 
feared  on  account  of  superior  technical  education  abroad, 
16,140.  Act  of  187-1  good  as  regards  hours,  16,141-142. 
If  hours  reduced  to  561  per  week  would  not  affect  work- 
shop hands  injuriously;  difficulty  of  interfering  with 
home  hand-loom  weavers,  16,105-10/.  Anomalous 
effects  of  factory  laws  upon  education ;  there  should  be 
a  consolidation  of  Act  of  18/4,  and  Textile  Factory  Acts 
of  1861  and  1867,  and  Mines  Act,  to  bring  children 
under  one  educational  standard,  1(),108-111.  All  Acts 
should  be  consolidated ;  ages  of  children  ;  class  of  schools 
and  modifications  should  be  dealt  with ;  apfwoves  of 
present  age  of  14  or  younger,  with  a  standard,  16,112- 
11. "3.  Diiiiciilty  of  applying  physical  and  educational 
test  Ijoth  for  half-time  and  full  time ;  doctors  would 
differ,  16,114-115. 

HOLT,  HARRISON,  Leeds;  Oil  Miller.  See  SMITH, 
HENRY  F. 

HOMER,  THOMAS,  Old  Hill  ;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

HOOK,  C.  TO  WNSEND,  London;  Paper  Maker.  See 
EVANS,  JOHN. 

HOPKINS,  J.  S.,  Birmingham;  Wrought  Hollow 
Ware  Manufacturer.    See  GRIFFITHS,  T. 

HORTON,  ISAAC,  West  Bromwich  ;  Iron  Operative. 
See  HUGHES,  G. 

HOWE,  H.  W.,  Birmingham,  and  another:  Drapers  : 
Assimilation  of  the  Acts  out  of  the  question  as  regards 
working  hours.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  their  present 
time,  5457.  Require  overtime  occasionally,  5459.  In  cases 
of  pressure  are  unable  to  obtain  extra  hands,  5460.  Per- 
mission to  work  overtime  should  be  obtained  from  magis- 
trates. Difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  time  to  execute 
orders  from  customers,  5461.  Might  be  different  if  tiie 
law  were  better  known,  or  would  have  to  cancel  some 
orders  ])erhaps,  5462.  Customers  would  then  have  to 
agree  or  go  elsewhere,  5463.  Permission  to  work  over- 
time should  be  granted  sj)eedily,  5465.  Send  no  work 
out  to  be  done  at  home.  Board  and  lodge  all  their  work- 
people, 5467.  Done  in  the  better  class  of  business, 
5468.  Overtime  required  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
5470. 

HOWLETT,  J.  W.,  Old  Hill;  Brick  Manufacturer. 
See  HARRISON,  G.  K. 

HUBBARD,  Miss  MARTHA,  Nottingham;  Paper 
Box  Makers.    See  SMITH,  Miss  ADA. 

HUDSON,  HENRY,  Jun.,  Leeds  ;  Deputation  from 
Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  BARRAN, 
Alderman  JOHN. 

HUGHES,  GEORGE,  and  others,  West  Bromwich  ; 
Iron  Oi'eratives  : 

Work  in  mills  and  forges,  6949.  Hire  boys,  6i)50. 
Any  interference  with  their  labour  stops'  the  work,  6951. 
Work  day  and  night  turns,  6952;  but  not  boys  at  night 
under  13,  6953.  Age  should  be  lowered  to  12,  6954. 
Cannot  employ  half-timers.  The  work  is  so  irregular, 
6955.  Alternate  day  system  would  not  answer  either, 
cannot  get  a  single  set  of  boys,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  double  set ;  half  the  work  is  at  a  standstill, 
(i956.  Employ  about  22  boys,  6957  ;  and  six  men,  6958. 
Head  of  the  rolling  branch,  6959,  6960.  Boys  should 
be  allowed  to  work  full  time  at  12,  6961.  Cannot  get 
double  sets  because  they  may  not  work  at  night ;  if  the 
age  was  lowered  mig^it  do  so,  6962.  In  iron  mills  some 
work  is  lighter  than  other,  6964.  Boys  are  employed  all 
through,  6965.  Do  not  become  good  hands  unless 
they  commence  early,  6966.  Raising  the  age  to  13  has 
had  a  bad  effect  on  trade,  and  fewer  men  have  come  into 
the  trade  since,  6968.  Good  hands  will  not  come  into 
the  trade,  6969.  Trade  fair,  not  sufficient  work  for  all, 
()970.  Working  short  hours,  6971.  Demand  for  boys 
is  on  the  increase,  greater  than  it  used  to  be,  6973; 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  before  13,  6974. 
Should  begin  early  to  ptand  the  heat  of  a  mill,  6975. 
Began  at  10 ;  heut  not  great  so  far  as  the  iron  is  con- 
cerned, and  very  light,  "6977.  If  they  begin  at  14,  it 
would  stop  the  work  altogether,  6978.  Work  under 
masters,  6979  ;  by  the  piece,  6980.  Undertake  the  sole 
care  of  one  mill,  6981  ;  and  employ  their  own  boys,  6982 ; 
and  men  too,  but  cannot  fire  the  furnaces  at  night  for 
want  of  boys,  6983.    Work  at  night  when  they  can  get 
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boys  ;  if  age  is  extended  employers  will  have  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  these  boys  and  pay  them,  6985. 

If  a  boy  cannot  read,  write,  and  cipher  afterf  our  years' 
schooling,  his  education  is  of  little  use,  6987.  Parents 
send  their  children  to  school,  6988.  Many  boys  under 
his  employ  can  read  and  write,  but  not  the  majority; 
they  are  ignorant  as  a  rule  in  forges,  6990.  Would  not 
be  able  to  pass  a  great  test  at  13,  it  would  be  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  parents,  6991,  6992.  If  the  new 
rule  was  extended  parents  would  have  an  inducement  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  6993.  Boys  now  leave 
here  and  get  employment  elsewhere,  though  under  age  ; 
no  use  stopping  it  in  a  year  or  two,  the  boys  are  wanted 
now;  paying  higher  wages  to  the  boys  than  formerly; 
scarcity  of  boys  brings  the  wages  of  the  men  down, 
6994. 

HUNT,  J.  P.,  Birmingham,  and  others;  Deputation 
OF  South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters: 

Represents  about  75  employers,  4224 ;  and  more  than 
150,000  persons,  4225.  Brought  up  in  thai  ron  tsrade  ; 
1867  Act  is  injurious,  more  so  to  the  working  classes 
than  to  employers,  4226.  Boys  cannot  commence  work 
till  13  years  old  in  ironworks;  parents  with  large 
families  unable  to  employ  the  children  are  very  badly 
oft ;  could  nearly  double  their  wages  by  the  help  of  boys 
who  are  willing  to  work,  and  would  only  have  light 
work ;  should  commence  at  10  or  11;  began  himself 
on  full  time  at  8  years  of  age,  and  his  father  before  him. 
Believes  all  managers,  and  all  his  principal  workmen  did 
the  same.  Consequently  learned  the  business  properly, 
4227.  Have  no  half-timers  in  their  works ;  does  not 
answer ;  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  4228-30.  The 
process  is  different  from  textile  factories ;  and  the  heats 
in  ironworks  are  not  definite.  It  is  a  continuous  process 
from  morning  to  night,  4230;  13  years'  standard  in 
consecjuence  of  no  half-timers  being  employed,  4231. 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  boys  up  to  18  owing  to  non-use 
of  half-timers,  4232.  Get  employment  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  4233.  No  particular  industry  in  the  neigh- 
l)ourhood  to  occupy  boys.  Boys  found  employed  under 
13  have  been  discharged,  4234.  Boys  of  13  practically 
work  half  time,  4235.  Work  is  intermittent,  on  the 
ground  for  12  hours.  Impossible  to  give  the  exact 
hours  in  a  week,  4236-38  ;  13  is  too  high  an  age  for  boys 
to  commence.  Cannot  learn  their  work  properly  in  two  or 
three  years.  If  strong  at  about  16  goes  elsewhere  and 
gets  higher  wages,  4239. 

Have  not  got  sufficient  boys  under  II  to  employ  as 
half-timers,  4240.  Men  do  boys  work,  which  makes 
labour  scarce,  4241.  Keeping  boys  at  school  till  13  does 
not  improve  them,  don't  work  well  after.  Workmen  of 
the  same  opinion  as  a  majority.  Do  not  know  how  to 
apply  their  education.  If  employed  young,  and  take  an 
interest  in  education,  there  are  facilities  for  improving 
themselves.  Increase  of  age  objected  to,  4242-45.  Feel- 
ing very  strong  against  the  Act  as  regards  age.  Mis- 
taken movement,  4246.  Get  accustomed  to  the  work 
when  young,  work  better  after ;  now  awkward,  4247. 
Education  no  advantage  ;  past  generation  as  good  as 
present,  4248-49.  Question  whether  prosperity  will 
continue,  4250;  three-fourths  of  boys  work  at  nights 
alternate  weeks.  Never  work  above  five  days,  4251. 
Injvu'ious  if  age  for  night  working  boys  raised  to  16, 
4252. 

Night  work  not  injurious  to  boys.  Formerly  were 
trained  to  become  hand  puddlers.  None  to  be  got  now. 
Not  done  by  machinery,  4253-54.  The  law  presses 
hardly,  and  renders  boy  labour  difficult  to  get.  Advance 
on  age  deprecated,  4255.  Good  Friday  open  or  close 
day,  4256-68. 

Not  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  holiday,  4258.  Causes 
mischief,  4259.  Too  many  holidays.  Should  not  be 
enforced.  Loss  to  owners  getting  up  fires,  4260. 
Necessary  to  work  boys  at  night,  4262.  Have  Easter 
Monday  as  a  holiday,  4264.  Very  few  close  on  Good 
Friday.  Cannot  make  up  time  under  the  Factory  Acts. 
Boys  under  age.  Owners  liable  for  surgeon's  mistake 
(.see  4160  et  seq.),  4268.  Leads  to  fraud,  4269.  Age 
should  be  reduced  to  12  and  a  school  certificate  pro- 
duced, 4270.  Trade  of  district  deranged  by  Factory 
Act  legislation,  4271.  Children  do  not  go  to  school 
between  12  and  13,  4273. 

Trade  has  had  periods  of  great  unprofitableness,  4274. 
Not  much  made  now  owing  to  the  derangement  of  the 
labour  market,  4275.  Lost  many  orders  in  conseciuence. 
Increased  demand  causes  rise  in  pay,  and  legislation 
gives  an  undue  importance  to  boys  over  13.  Six  boys 
absent  stop  the  work  of  40  men.  Many  families  kejjfc 
in  p()\-erty.    Should  be  permitted  to  make  up  time  on 
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Saturdays,  427'».  Send  notice  to  inspector  in  such  cases. 
Pai'isli  relief  given  to  widows  whose  sons  are  iinal)le  to 
worlv  till  13,  42/7. 

HUNT,  H.  M.,  Bristol;  Deputation  fkom  the 
National  Union  of  Working  Women.  See  GIIEEN- 
WELL,  ALAN. 

HUNTER,  MICHAEL,  Junr.,  Sheffield;  Master 
Cutler  and  Mill  Owner: 

One  of  the  owners  of  Talljot  Cutlery  Works  and 
Carlisle  Rolling  Mills,  1lM()1.  Employ  a  tew  half-timers 
ic  the  cutlery  works,  12,16'4,  I2,16f) ;  but  they  would  not 
suit  in  the  rollinjr-mills,  12,1()5;  where  they  work  12 
hours'  shifts,  hut  not  more  than  11  shifts  in  the  week,  six 
days  and  five  nights,  12,168.  Considers  the  necessity  of 
niglit  work  a  moot  point,  but  competition  is  severe, 12,  IG.'i 
-I72.  I'here  should  not  be  a  relaxation  allowing  boys 
younger  than  13  to  be  employed  all  night  in  rolling-milis, 
13  is  full  young,  12,174-176  ;  the  work  is  very  laborious 
in  steel  rolling-mills,  12,177-178.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
i)oys  over  14  years  of  age  in  Sheffield,  12,17f,  12,'l!)2. 
Boys  come  readily  to  rolling-mills,  as  tliey  get  better 
wages,  12,179-180.  Boys  drink  and  smoke  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  used  to  do,  12,181-182.  Onus  of  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  placed  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
parent,  and  the  certificate  should  be  handed  to  the  em- 
ployer for  the  time  being,  12,183-185,  12,19.5.  The  school 
certificates  are  not  any  trouble,  12,186.  Considers  it  a 
hardship  that  vcomen  are  prevented  working  on  Good 
I'riday,  12,188  ;  would  like  to  see  the  Easter  Monday 
lioliday  made  optional,  12,189-191.  Believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  illegal  over-work  done  on  Good  Friday, 
12,187.  Not  in  favour  of  any  further  restriction  uj)on 
the  labour  of  women,  12,194. 

HUNTER,  WILLIAM,  Edinburgh  ;  Brick  Maker: 
Is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Hunter  &  (^o., 
proprietors  of  the  Wasbank  Brickworks,  Portobello ; 
they  are  brick  and  tile  manui'acturers,  19,729-730. 
They  also  make  fireclay  material,  and  fiower-pots  and 
garden-pots  ;  they  employ  women  and  boys ;  the 
youngest  ages  at  which  boys  are  employed  is  13,  and 
girls  16,  19,731-735.  As  to  brickfields  being  brought 
under  the  Factory  Act;  as  to  children  being  overworked 
in  brickfields;  wishes  no  alteration  in  the  hours;  ex- 
clusion of  girls  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  19,736- 
739.  Difficulty  in  ol)taming  juvenile  laljour  ;  employ- 
ment of  boys  in  brickfield,  19,741-743.  V/onien's  work  ; 
they  suffer  great  inconvenience  from  not  employing 
girls,  19,744-746.  They  do  not  em})loy  any  half-timers, 
nor  any  under  the  age  of  13,  19,747.  Number  of  hands 
employed  ;  comes  under  the  Factory  Act,  19,748-751. 

HUNTER,  DAVID,  Glasgow;  Deputation  of  Eoin- 
liURGii  Operative  Printers.  See  WILSON, 
ROBERT. 

HUNTER,  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  Dublin  ;  Represent- 
ing National  Education  Board  : 

Is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  of  the  Education 
Board  ;  has  supervision  of  the  north  part  of  the  Dublin 
district,  and  Cork,  18,412-413.  Education  of  children  ; 
hours  of  labour;  school  attendance;  secular  and  religious 
instruction  (18,414,  18,424);  disparity  of  hours  of  work 
and  attendance ;  half  day  and  alternate  day  systems ; 
interval  betv/een  morning  and  afternoon  school  is  so 
short  that  it  is  difficult  for  factory  children  to  go  to 
school  on  the  same  day  as  they  work,  18,425-429.  Alter- 
nate day  system ;  objection  as  to  shortness  of  interval 
does  not  apply  when  it  is  used  ;  advantages  of  exami- 
nations for  results;  attendance  required,  18,430-433; 
standard  of  attainment  required  from  half-timers  ;  com- 
parison of  half  and  full  timers  ;  progress  made  ;  proportion 
of  children  who  jiass  certain  standards ;  half-timers  kee]j 
l)ace  fairly  with  the  other  children  ;  half-timers  are  often 
placed  with  children  of  a  younger  age ;  they  have  received 
little  or  no  education  Ijefore,  18,434-441.  Effect  of 
I'aising  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  :  compul- 
sory education ;  fears  it  would  not  work  in  Ireland  ; 
making  previous  attendance  at  school  the  condition  of 
employment  at  10  years  of  age  would  be  a  good  intro- 
duction to  it,  18,442-451.  Standards  in  England  and 
Ireland  are  nearly  analogous  ;  children  of  13  employed  as 
whole  timers  in  Ireland,  18,452-456.  After  the  1st 
January  1876,  a  jierson  aged  13  and  under  14  shall  lie 
deemed  a  child,  and  can  only  be  enijjloyed  half-time, 
unless  he  has  received  a  certificate  of  having  [)assed  a 
certain  examination,  and  no  child  can  be  legally  employed 
in  any  textile  factory  for  full  time  unless  he  is  14,  or 
unless  he  has  received  this  certificate ;   thinks  only  a 
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small  number  of  children  of  1.3  in  Ireland  could  pass 
the  4th  Standard,  18,457-458.    Is  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  chddren  attending  the  national  schools  coming 
under  the  Workshops  Act;  no  special  provision  has 
been  made  for  them;  it  is  quite  possible  they  have 
been  attending  half-time  in  factory  hours,  18,45,9-461. 
Is  not  aware  of  schoolmasters  having  made  any  com- 
plamts  of  extra  trouble  imposed  on  them  by  the  Factory 
Acts,  18,462.    Teachers  are  obhged  to  keep  books  shovv- 
ing  the  attendance  of  children  and  other  details  connected 
with  schools;  what  they  do  under  the  Factory  Act  is 
done  in  a  different  set  of  books ;  no  salary  is  gi^  en  to  a 
teacher  unless  the  school  is  efficient ;  believes  that  the 
attendance  of  children  at  any  school  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Factory  Act,  but  iiis  department 
have  nothing  to  do  with  schools  unless  they  are  under 
their  own  management,  18,463-468.    Thinks  the  desire 
for  education  in  the  rural  districts  as  a  rule  is  great; 
difference  in  different  places  ;  proportion  of  children  who 
nught  be  attending  school,  and  who   are   not  doing 
so ;  the  numljer  of  children  on  the  rolls  in  Ireland  is 
between  600,000  and  700,000  in  the  national  schools ; 
there  are  a  very  considerable  number  attending  other 
schools  ;  average  of  daily  attendance  of  chiklren  at  the 
national  schools;  the  population  has  increased  10  or  15 
per  cent.,  18,469-477.    Attendance  of  half-timers,  18,478. 
There  are  considerable  numbers  of  night  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board;  they  are  pretty 
well  attended  by  young  persons  ;  attendance  at  them  is 
very  desirable  ;   there  is  no  law  bearing  upon  young 
])crsons  attending  night  schools,  18,4/8-483.  Com- 
pulsory education  in  the  form  of  requiring  a  certain 
number  of  annual  attendances,  as  to  how  it  could  be 
enforced;  thinks  there  would  be  no  special  difficulty  in 
Ireland  more  than  in  England  and  Scotland ;  is  aware 
that^there  are  school  boards  and  school  board  officers 
in  England  to  enforce   compliance ;    does  not  think 
Ireland  is  jirepared  for  the  same  ;  comjnilsory  education 
is  not  universal  in  England  ;  thinks  any  form  of  com- 
pulsion in  Ireland  would  be  unpopular  ;  would  much 
])refer  some  indirect  compulsion,  18,484-492.  School 
hours  ;  different  description  of  schools  ;  hours  are  fixed 
by  manager  of  school ;  I8,493-4!)7.     Half-time  system 
of  education ;  there  are  annual  reports  of  inspectors ; 
advantages  of  different  systems,  18,498-503.     In  the 
Act  passed  in  England  there  is  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  school  which  the  child  attends  is  not  recognised 
as  efficient,  the  attendance  of  the  child  does  not  count 
as  attendance  at  a  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act ;  thinks  a  similar  provision  could  be  made  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  18,504.     The  Board  of  Education 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  schools  were 
efficient  and  which  were  not,  unless  connected  with 
themselves  ;    inspection  it    would  require  ;  adventure 
schools  ;  certificates  of  school  attendance  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.    The  general  attendance  of  half-timers 
is  at  efficient  schools  ;  schools,  different  descriptions  of ; 
attendance  at  schools,  18,505-514. 

HUTCHINSON,  JAxMES,  Dudley  Wood,  Birming- 
ham ;  Representing  Dudley  Wood  School  Board. 
See  KIDD,  Rev.  J.  J. 


IRELAND,  JAMES,  Dundee;  Master  Bleacher  and 
Spinner.    See  CARGILL,  DAVIU. 

IRVINE,  A.  K.,  Glasgow;  Certifying  Surgeon.  See 
WATSON,  Dr.  E. 

IVERY,  JOHN  R.,  Old  Hill;    Brickmaker.  See 
HARRISON,  G.  K. 


JACKSON,  Mr.  THOMAS,  Leeds  : 

Represent  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Morris,  Willow,  and 
Smith,  silk  merchants,  of  Hull,  and  the  trade  generally 
in  that  town,  13.045.  Memorial  from  the  trade  put  in, 
asking  for  two  hours  a  day  overtime  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  not  exceeding  120  days  in  the  year,  that  the  hali^ 
holiday  may  in  certain  cases  be  given  on  a  day  other 
than  the  usual  day,  and  that  the  time  for  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  age  for  a  young  person  may  be  extended  to 
one  month,  and  complaining  that  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts,  beyond  the  holiday  of  from  seven  to  14  con- 
secutive days  which  is  given,  compel  them  to  give  a 
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further  four  whole  days  or  eight  half  days'  holiday,  ld,U4b. 
Messrs  Morris  and  Co.  very  seldom  work  overtime,  and 
in  their  opinion  the  present  modification  is  sufficient, 
13  047-53.  Believe  that  some  of  the  firms  m  Hull  use 
the  season  trade  modification  to  the  full  extent,  13,054. 
Object  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  as  regards  regulating 
the  meal  hours,  13,057.  Am  in  favour  of  closing  all 
shops  at  8  o'clock  every  day,  13,058-Gl ;  do  not  propose 
a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  women  and  children  m  retad 
shops  as  effect  would  be  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of 
ti-ade,  particularly  the  hosiery  trade,  that  men  would  be 
substituted  for  women,  13,062-68.  Wish'  for  a  lower 
time  tlian  seven  days  for  obtaining  surgeon's  certificate 
for  persons  under  16,  13,069-71  ;  but  the  objection 
would  be  met  if  the  certificate  of  birth  was  obtained  once 
for  all  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  was  then 
handed  on  from  one  employer  to  another,  13,072.  Want 
to  be  able  to  substitute  another^half-hoHday  for  the 
Saturday  when  required  only,  13,072-74. 

JARDINE,  W,  D.,  Old  Hill;  Glue  Manufacturer: 
Wishes  to  have  the  privilege  of  working  from  6  to  8, 
as  in  other  trades,  for  96  days  in  the  year,  5671  •  Drying 
glue  depends  on  the  weather  and  other  processes  also, 
hence  this  request,  5672.  Frequently  glue  is  destroyed 
through  not  being  able  to  work  overtime,  5673.  Employ 
girls  of  14  and  women,  5674.  From  March  to  October 
the  modification  is  required,  5675.  If  able  to  finish  an 
incomplete  job  when  necessary  would  be  all  they  require, 
5676.  But  want  the  privilege  between  March  and 
October,  just  as  they  require  it,  5678.  20  to  25  days 
would  scarcely  be  enough,  5679.  Average  number  of 
days  wanted  in  each  year  vary,  according  as  the  weather 
is  wet  or  dry,  5681.  Wish  for  80  days,  and  permission 
to  work  on  Sundays  for  an  hour  or  two  when  necessary, 
■5683.  Frequently  glue  is  spoilt  on  Sundays.  Men  can- 
not be  employed  to  turn  glue.  Prefer  to  suffer  the  loss 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  glue  than  employ  men, 
It  is  a  delicate  job  that  women's  fingers  only  can  do, 
5685. 

JAY,  W.  C,  London  ;  Mourning  Warehouse  Pro- 
prietor : 

Desires  to  give  evidence  regarding  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  3889.  Addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commission 
on  behalf  of  London  silkmercers  and  dressmakers,  show- 
ing that  present  modification  inadequate  to  require- 
ments of  the  trades,  and  offering  to  give  e^ddence,  3890. 
Wages  run  from  \bl.  to  lOOZ.  per  annum,  with  board 
and  lodging ;  hours,  8.30  to  8  on  weekdays,  to  4  on 
Saturday,  3891.  Times  of  rest,  5  minutes  for  dinner, 
and  30  minutes  for  tea,  during  which  young  people 
work  for  themselves,  3892.  Holidays,  fortnight  at 
end  of  season,  bank  holidays,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday,  3893.  Extra  nights  may  be  extended 
to  96  ;  but  works  by  license  24,  which  is  not  enough, 
3894.  Day-workers  and  machine  hands  as  above : 
if  late  in  the  morning  time  is  deducted;  under- 
stands by  Act  only  quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  for 
tea,  but  gives  half  an  hour,  3895.    Gives  extra  pay  and 

'  supper  for  overtime,  3896.  Hands  not  allowed  to  work 
after  4  on  Saturday  ;  if  they  do,  get  half  a  day's  pay  or 
a  half-holiday,  3897.  Wages,  according  to  merit,  from 
10s.  to  21.  7s.  per  week,  -38.97.  They  work  the  licensed 
overtime,  3899.  Holidays,  bank,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday,  with  one  week  for  senior  hands  at  close  of 
the  season ;  does  not  deduct  for  holidays,  3900.  Twenty- 
four  days'  extension  too  little  for  nature  of  business, 
which  is  irregular  and  very  pressing  ;  one  day  nothing 
to  do,  next  morning  orders  come  in,  3901.  His  business 
all  mourning,  but  a  large  firm  had  same  difficulty  by 
two  drawing  rooms  coming  in  one  week,  3902.  Keeps 
as  much  stock  as  possible  ;  stock -workers  being  also 
employed  on  orders  coming  in,  3903.  Would  like  60 
days,  but  never  ask  for  permission  without  gi-eat  necessity, 
3904.  As  representing  others,  can  say  that  large  em- 
ployers complain  of  small  ones  not  being  restricted  at 
all,  3905.  Many  large  houses  employ  small  ones  of  four 
or  five  hands  to  make  up  work  outside,  who  are  under 
no  control  whatever,  3906  ;  the  practice  of  thus  giving 
out  arose  from  dislike  of  supervision,  3907.  Act  not 
generally  disliked,  the  tendency  of  trade  being  to  shorten 
hours,  3907  ;  by  pinching  in  busy  time  ;  in  winter,  to 
save  gas  and  coal,  occasionally  leave  off  one  or  two  hours 
earlier,  3908-9.  Work  only  10  horns  a  day ;  thinks 
that  trade  would  be  content  with  Act  of  1874,  giving  10 
hours  and  Saturday  half-holiday,  if  extension  granted  in 
busy  season,  391().    2  o'clock  would  make  Saturday 

.  very  short  day ;  in  fact  with  settling  down  and  meals  no 
work  would  be  done  at  all,  3910.  Tea  and  coffee  given 
gratuitously  except  in  forenoon  ;  and  supper,,,.&c.,  with 
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beer,  if  they  remain  late,  3911-12.  Meals  are  in  separate 
rooms,  3913.  Factory  hands  go  out  for  meals,  but 
afternoon  tea  certainly  taken  in  the  establishment  in 
ti'ade  he  represents,  3914-15.  Tea  hour  never  shortened ; 
instead  of  quarter  of  an  hour,  many  make  it  their  meal  of 
the  day,  and  take  half  an  hour,  3916.  Doubtful  whether 
it  is  so  in  small  houses  ;  everything  done  in  a  large 
house  by  strict  rule,  3917.  Mentions  instance  of  a 
dress  being  wanted  on  a  Sunday  and  being  thrown 
on  his  hands  because  averse  to  keeping  hands  on 
Saturday,  3919.  Act  has  done  good  in  way  of  improved 
health;  dressmakers  being  as  healthy  as  warehouse 
women,  3919.  Ventilation  should  be  a  condition  of 
extension  of  time ;  withholds  nothing  from  inspector, 
3920.  Girls  do  not  do  their  own  work  at  home  during 
times  of  rest,  but  on  the  premises ;  gives  example ; 
impossible  to  convince  them  of  illegality,  3922.  No  pro- 
vision such  as  in  Act  of  1874,  giving  two  hours  for  meals, 
would  procure  hands  greater  rest  if  they  work  for  them- 
selves, and  they  would  certainly  work,  3923-24  ;  impos- 
sible to  prevent  it,  3925.  As  to  public  accommodating 
itself  to  abolition  of  extra  time,  does  not  think  it  con- 
siders it  at  all ;  if  one  house  cannot  execute  the  order  it 
goes  elsewhere ;  London  more  crowded  and  pressure 
greater  every  season,  3926.  It  would  not  be  the  case  any 
more  with  ordinary  dressmaking  houses ;  some  years 
ago  a  lady,  a  prominent  supporter  of  shorter  hours,  in- 
sisted on  a  dresS  being  made,  and  the  girls  worked  all 
night,  3927  ;  it  would  lead  to  infringements  of  the  Act, 
3928.  Get  as  much  work  done  now  as  under  old  regime  ; 
girls  up  all  night  next  to  useless  next  day,  3929 ;  but  this 
not  observable  after  working  overtime  ;  there  is  little  of  it, 
and  that  not  exacting,  3930-31.  As  to  a  statement  that 
piece-workers  do  not  earn  less  money  because  overtime 
done  vary,  supposes  piece-workers  will  yiut  on  the  steam  ; 
in  dressmaking  loses  by  actual  work  51.  or  10/.  a  week  ; 
the  actual  work  pays  no  one,  the  profit  l)eing  on  the 
material,  3932 ;  poor  dressmakers  working  one  or  two 
together  perhaps  through  the  night  scarcely  make  a 
living,  3932. 

JEAVONS,  JOSEPH,  Wolverhampton;  Operative 
Puddler.    See  FLETCHER,  JOB. 

JOHNSTON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Birmingham; 
Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  : 

Overtime  not  much  used,  4078-82.  Brickmakers 
have  all  flued  sheds,  and  do  not  require  the  extension, 
4079.  Generally  the  custom  to  work  less  than  legal 
time,  4081.  Season  trades  require  overtime,  4082.  Sani- 
tary suggestions  generally  attended  to,  4083-86.  In 
workshops  have  no  legal  powers,  but  suggestions  are 
generally  attended  to,  4083.  Gives  notice  to  inspector 
of  nuisances  as  to  lime-washing.  Ventilation  properly 
carried  out  when  directed,  4084.  Over  hours  in  the  dress- 
making trade,  4087-91.  Impossible  to  control  small 
milliners,  4088.  Inequalities  of  Factory  Acts,  4089. 
Practice  of  taking  home  work  common,  4090. 

Printing  trade,  4092-97.  Impossible  to  work  at 
home,  4092.  Make  overtime  occasionally  [see  4082). 
Women  not  employed  in  printing  trade,  4091 ;  but  in 
bookbinding,  4095.  Women  do  take  work  home  to  a 
small  extent  in  some  trades,  4096-97.  Tailoring  and 
fancy  trades  can  be  done  at  home,  4098-99.  Begin  work 
late  as  a  habit,  4100.  Fixed  hours  make  them  a  little 
earlier,  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  work 
4101.  Generally  as  much  work  can  be  done  in  the 
shorter  hours  as  in  the  longer,  4102.  Optional  hours  of 
work  deleterious,  4103-4.  Women  do  not  beain  work 
early,  4105-6. 

Hardware  trade. — Continuous  work  without  breaks 
preferred.  Much  time  lost  otherwise,  4107-8.  Shortens 
working  hours,  4109.  Optional  hours  deprecated  [see 
4103).  Prevents  recreation  and  self-improvement,  4110, 
Prefer  leaving  work  at  6  as  a  majority,  4111-14.  Age  of 
children  commencing  labour  should  be  raised  to  10  years 
in  all  trades,  4115. 

Domestic  trades,  4l\6-25.  No  straw  plaiting  or  pillow 
lace  making,  4117-  Dressmaking,  tailoring,  and  sewing 
boot  uppers  carried  on  at  home,  4118.  Long  hours 
make  them  laborious  trades,  4119.  Could  not  draw  the 
line  as  to  right  of  entry,  4120.  Inspector  should  have 
right  of  entry  to  a  home  where  family  carry  on  any  in- 
dustry, 4121.  List  of  such  industries  kept,  4123.  Fac- 
tory clauses  should  be  enforced,  4124.  Inequalities  of 
Workshops  Acts,  4125.  Bakehouses,  cannot  interfere 
with  them.    No  large  factories  in  the  district,  4126-27. 

Errand  boys,  4128-33.  Limitation  of  hours  can  be 
enforced  in  laborious  work  such  as  gun  and  fire  arms 
makers,  4128-29.  School  boards  would  assist  in  control- 
ling the  labour  of  errand  boys  in  other  than  laborious 
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works  ';  inspectors  should  control  these,  4130-31.  There 
would  be  risk  of  evasion  and  of  worldng  to  excess  if  per- 
mitted before  and  after  school  time,  4132.  Would  try- 
legislation  on  the  subject  though  exjierimental,  4133. 
Factories  and  workshops  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
regulations,  4134. 

Would  not  be  oppressive  to  reduce  the  legal  number  of 
working  hours  to  the  same  as  those  fixed  for  the  textile 
manufactures,  4135-38.  Register  of  births  and  surgical 
certificates,  4139^7-  Children  employed  in  labour  m.ight 
have  register  of  birth,  but  would  jjerhaps  lead  to  frauds, 
4139-42.  It  would  dispense  with  surgical  certificates, 
4143.  Surgeons  are  paid  for  examining  sometimes,  4144  ; 
but  cannot  legally  claim  a  fee,  though  charged  sometimes, 
4145.  Children  passed  by  surgeon  afterwards  are  re- 
jected causes  a  grievance,  4146.  Certifying  surgeons 
should  be  paid  for  rejecting,  4147.  Local  inspectors 
would  not  receive  the  same  attention  or  carry  the  same 
weight  as  sub-inspectors  if  their  duties  were  the  same, 
4148.  If  acting  as  subordinates  might  answer,  4149. 
Small  establishments,  such  as  tailors  who  work  in  garrets 
and  others,  are  nvmierous,  and  evade  the  Acts,  nor  can 
they  be  controlled,  4150. 

The  workshops  in  his  district  not  numerous.  If  the 
hours  of  labour  were  made  stricter,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren tied  down  to  work  the  proper  hours,  the  Acts  would 
be  oliserved.  Prefers  not  to  have  any  subordinate,  and 
could  control  his  district,  4151.  If  hours  were  fixed 
and  well  known  for  all  workshops,  people  would  get  ac- 
customed to  them,  and  exceeding  the  hotxrs  would  be 
more  easily  controlled,  4152-53.  Right  of  entry  to  worlc- 
shops  is  a  difficulty  ;  want  more  power,  4154.  Attendance 
at  school  almost  everywliei-e  compulsory,  4155-57. 
Mostly  under  school  boards,  4156.  Attend  as  regularly 
where  no  board  exists,  4157. 

Dressmaking  trades.  Shortening  the  hours  would  not 
throw  any  hands  out  of  employment,  4158.  Easier  con- 
ditions would  increase  the  supply,  4159.  Parents  should 
prove  children's  age,  4160,  4163.  In  towns  the 
births  of  children  sometimes  are  not  registered,  4161. 
The  parents  know  where  the  child  is  born  and  registered, 
but  not  so  the  inspector,  4162.  Cost  of  certificate  to 
parents  might  be  I'educed,  or  issued  free,  4164.  Errand 
boys  employed  in  laborious  work  should  be  controlled 
(see  also  4128-33),  and  placed  under  regulation,  4165. 
If  carrying  work  from  one  factory  to  another  could  be 
termed  emploj/meiit,"  the  law  could  be  enforced,  4166. 
Hours  of  labour  can  be  ascertained  from  the  employer 
and  employed;  also  parents,  4167-69.  Cannot  very 
well  exceed  the  proper  hours  if  they  attend  school ;  if 
reduced  from  six  and  a  half  hours  to  five  hours,  there 
%vould  be  more  danger  of  exceeding  the  hours  ;  may^  work 
at  anytime  in  workshops  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  4170- 
71.  Very  few  children  under  10  employed  in  Birming- 
ham district,  4172.  Not  suitable  to  the  trade,  4173. 
Number  not  on  the  increase,  4174. 

Register  of  half-timers  should  be  kept  if  more  than 
five  are  employed,  4175.  Only  two  factories  in  the  dis- 
trict under  the  1874  Act,  4176.  Large  number  of 
women  employed  in  one  factory  (ropeworks),  but  not  in 
the  coach  lace  factory,  4177-  Shortening  the  hours  had 
no  effect  on  the  women,  4178.  No  reduction  in  wages, 
4179.  No  complaints  made,  4180.  Hours  reduced  to 
about  56i  by  Act  1874,  4181-82.  Legal  hours  not 
worked,  4183.  Spell  of  work  would  be  awkward  under 
existing  plan,  4184.  Majority  of  male  workers  in  work- 
shops, 4185.  Reduction  of  hours  would  not  lead  to 
sulistitution  of  men  for  women.  Application  of  1874 
Act  would  not  shorten  the  hours,  4186.  Restriction  to 
6  p.m.  would  shorten  the  hours  for  women  and  young 
])ersons  a  little ;  do  as  much  work  in  factories ;  but 
ittle  inconvenience  caused  by  the  change,  4187. 

In  textile  factories  the  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  and 
women  commence  at  6  a.m.  In  worksliops  manv  women 
i)egin  at  8,  4188-89.  Work  from  8  to  7,  4190. "  Reduc- 
tion of  hours  to  6  p.m.  would  not  make  all  women 
commence  earlier,  4191.  Act  1874  would  not  limit 
them  to  leaving  at  6,  4192.  If  applied,  would  work  from 
8  to  6,  as  in  factories,  4193.  Would  not  cause  male 
labour  to  be  substituted  for  female  labour,  4194-95. 
Would  produce  as  much  and  earn  as  much  in  the  shorter 
hours  as  in  the  longer,  4196.  If  school  authorities  en- 
force the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  inspectors' 
duties  would  be  lighter,  4197.  Inspection  of  workshops, 
4198-99.  Generally  inspects  only  those  workshops  where 
children  are  employed,  and  the  employer  wants  looking 
after,  4200.  When  1874  Act  came  in  attendance  at  night 
schools  greatly  increased,  but  decreased  when  Education 
Act  came  in  ;  night  schools  very  necessary  for  adults 
and  big  boys  not  under  the  Act,  4201.     Closing  at  6 
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does  not  affect  the  night  schools'  attendance.  Classes  at 
institutes  are  beneficial  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
4202-3,  Shops  should  close  not  later  than  7  or  8 
for  young  i)ersons  and  females,  ljut  has  not  considered 
the  subject  carefully,  4204  .  Practicable  to  close  all  shops 
at  b  except  provision  shops,  latitude  of  one  hour  allowed, 
4l05.  Would  not  be  a  hardship  to  the  working  classes 
it  closed  before  11  or  12  on  Saturday  night,  4206,  4208. 
Has  frequently  used  his  right  to  enter  houses  where  trades 
are  carried  on  ];y  a  single  individual,  4i'()9-10.  IJeal 
time  hours  not  curtailed  or  infringed,  as  a  rule,  by  em- 
ployers, 4211. 

Dinner  hour,  4212-14.  Unwise  tu  alter  the  dinner 
hour,  4212.  Almost  invariably  from  1  to  2,  4213,  Any 
alteration^  would  cause  very  great  inconvenience,  4214. 
Substitution  of  male  for  female  labour  effectively  (see 
4186),  4215-16.  Cannot  enforce  the  Workshops  Act 
as  regards  the  sanitary  conditions  of  workshops,  4217. 
Recommends  ventilation  when  necessary,  but  has  no 
power  to  enforce  it.  Tells  inspector  of  nuisances  as  to 
hme-washmg.  Other  sanitary  matters  mentions  to 
sanitary  inspector,  4218.  Local  authorities  very  active 
in  carrying  out  recommendations,  4219.  Emi)loyers 
would  escape  the  jirovisions  of  the  Factory  Act  if  they 
coukl  do  it  without  inconvenience;  but' reduction  of 
numbers  is  inconvenient,  4220-21.  Only  knows  of  one 
instance  where  this  is  done,  4222. 

JOHNSON,  ROBERT,  Lonuon,  and  another;  Arti- 
ficial Florists : 

Personal,  3638.  Present  in  no  official  capacity,  3639  ; 
but  can  speak  for  trade  with  confidence,  3640-41.  As  a 
large  employer  knows  the  Act  and  is  interested  in  it  and 
the  people,  3642.  Must  close  to  the  moment,  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  hands  out  and  cease  work,  3642.  Chief 
grievance,  inequality  between  large  works  under  the 
Factory  and  small  ones  under  the  Workshop  Act,  3642. 
The  latter  not  well  looked  after  because  inspector's  power 
restricted ;  he  cannot  question  employes  in  workshop  as 
he  can  in  a  factory,  3642.  Trade  has  a  double  season 
business  of  short  busy  and  immensely  long  slack  time, 
so  that  less  hours  under  Act  of  1874  would  make  matters 
worse,  3642.  Act  should  be  modified,  so  as  to  allow  60 
hours  a  week,  3642.  Present  houivj  60,  8  to  8,  and  to  4 
on  Saturda}^  3644.  Not  actually  from  8,  because  cannot 
get  hands  to  come,  but  generally  to  8  ;  but  not  all  the 
year  round,  3645-47.  Some  seasons  leave  off  earlier  for 
lack  of  work,  3648.  Has  never  asked,  though  others 
have,  for  Secretary  of  State's  96  hours ;  prefers  to  close 
at  8  and  begin  earlier,  but  hands  will  not  come,  3649. 
Would  like  four  days  a  week,  3650.  The  96  hours  would 
suffice  if  properly  distributed,  3650.  Can  work  at  pre- 
sent two  hours  two  days  a  week,  but  deducting  two  half 
hours  for  meals  it  is  only  three  a  week,  3650  ;  that  is  not 
inspector's  allowance,  but  inclusive  of  the  96  days,  3651. 
A  report,  out  of  a  kind  of  cheque  book  issued,  must  be 
sent  in,  3651.  May  exhaust  the  days  in  four  months, 
3652 ;  but  that  would  not  answer  ijccause  nothing  left 
for  the  next  season,  3652.  Flave  two  seasons  ;  longer  in 
summer  than  winter,  3653.  Two  hours  a  day  on  a 
number  of  days  not  exceeding  96  would  not  do,  because 
would  not  get  two  hours  each  day,  one  hour  four  days  a 
week  better  than  two  hours  on  two  days,  the  present 
limit,  3654.  His  view  substantially  correct  witli  Secre- 
tary of  State's  present  permission  to  work  overtime  two 
days  a  week  for  three  months,  i.e.  24  days  ;  but  had  not 
applied  for  it,  3655.  Does  not  think  the  96  days  should 
be  consecutive  because  of  two  seasons ;  but  two  days  a 
week  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  slack  time,  3656  ; 
the  24  hours  not  being  Parliamentary  but  fixed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  within  his  powers.  96  days  of  two  hours 
given  as  wanted  would  nearly  suffice,  3657.  It  sliglitly 
exceeds  19  weeks  of  five  days;  but  deducting  Saturday 
and  Saint  Monday  five  days  not  necessary;  so  power  for 
four  days  would  be  suitable,  3657.  Five  days  being  the 
outside,  though  not  the  rule,  96  days  given  as  v/anted 
would  suffice,  except  perhaps  in  branches  of  the  trade 
dealing  with  specialties,  3658.  24  days  the  most  hitherto 
allowed;  more  not  asked  for;  uath  it  vv'orked  l)eyond 
them  by  mistake,  3659-60.  The  limitation  of  24  hours 
would  seriously  cripple  business,  3661.  No  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  industry  in  slack  times  could  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, 3{)63.  Makers  of  special  goods  have  a  long  slack 
time ;  for  two  months  hands'  earnings  insufficient  for 
subsistence,  the  busy  season  not  sufficient  to  ju'ovide 
against  next  slack  season,  3663.  Hands  often  work  only 
two  or  three  hours  for  two  or  three  weekdays  together, 
3664.  Earn  some  weeks  6s.  or  7«- ;  in  busy  season  28s. 
to  30s.,  3665.  Hands  certainly  take  work  home  in  busy 
season,  but  cannot  be  a  rule,  because  some  work  would 
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s'joil  by  removal;  there  is   no  compulsion,  366(j-(i8. 
Trade  is  short  of  hands  ;  difficult  to  get  them,  3669-70. 
No  o-iris  employed  under  13,3671.    Nature  of  experi- 
meut^'to  train  good  hands  ;  children  above  nme  employed 
and  sent  to  school,  2d.  per  week  being  deducted  from 
earnino-s  to  pay  fees  ;   could  make  national  schools  take 
them  a^s  half-timers,  but  does  not,  3671.    English  goods 
mferior  to  French  because  English  hands  only  try  to 
make  as  much  as  possible,  while  French  try  to  _  make 
beautiful  objects  at  proportionate  payment;  this  the 
reason  of  experiment,  3671.   Has  50  pupils,  but  loses 
by  present  production,  but  when   thoroughly  taught 
good  earn   more  than    others  if   they  stick    to  the 
business,  3671.      Young  fingers   get   accustomed  to 
the   work ;   goes    in   for   quality   not   quantity  ;  if 
under  rough  makers  would  soon  abandon  good  system  ; 
and  work  in  foul  workrooms  ;  has  erected  decent  work- 
shops;  nothing  like  these  children  in  the  trade,  but  it 
does  not  pay,  3672.    These  girls  work  half-time,  3673. 
They  attend  school  of  witnesses'  church  at  so  much  per 
weeic  till  they  are  13;  allowed  them  to  attend^gratis  for 
school  examinations,  many  got  good  prizes,  3674.  Small 
employers  could  not  do  all  this,  because  it  does  not  pay, 
3675  ;  small  workshops  very  numerous,  and  children 
worked  to  death,  3676.    Hands  seeking  employnient  give 
as  reason  that  they  have  been  worked  too  late,  3676  ;  has 
spoken  to  inspector,  but  the  Workshops  Act  really  tells 
seriously  against  large  works,  3676 ;  in  respect  of  working 
late  hours,  3677  ;  they  require  better  looking  after,  367H. 
Busy  seasons,  March,  April,  and  May  in  spring  ;  August 
and  September  in  autumn,  367.*^.     Losses  during  last 
dull  season,  3679.     In  other  trades  plenty  of  time  given 
to  foreign  houses  to  execute  orders ;  not  so  at  home,  and 
if  the  Factory  Act  presses  too  heavily  cannot  compete 
with  France,  3679.    Believes  that  many  factories  and 
workshops  take  no  heed  of  Secretary  of  State's  power  to 
grant  overtime  ;  certainly  the  small  ones  do  not,  3680-82. 
Perhaps  those  employing  above  50  like  some  regulation 
as  ensuring  better  hours  from  workpeople,  3680.  Many 
hands  are  married  women,  who  cannot  come  before  8  a.m., 
3683.    Hours  vmder  the  Act  being  60,  lOi  a  day,  and 
balance  on  Saturday,  it  would  not  suit  to  have  hours  of 
the  Act  of  18/4  with  extra  time  in  the  busy  season, 
because  cannot  get  hands  to  come  in  the  morning  ;  most 
work  done  in  the  afternoon,  3685.    Do  not  really  want 
to  work,  except  in  busy  season,  more  than  nine  hours 
and  a  half,  because  practically  do  not  begin  till  10,3686  ; 
but  would  hurt  if  law  fixed  four  hours  and  half,  because 
necessary  to  go  on  till  8,  3687.    If  the  law  made  hour 
12,  with  8  to  8.30  for  rest,  and  another  hour  and  a 
half  before  8  p.m.  it  would  suit,  if  allowed  overtime  in 
busy  season,  3688.     With  extension  desired  would  not 
hurt  to  be  placed  under  the  hours  of  1874,  3689.  Meal 
hours  after   morning  are  dinner  1  to  2,  tea  at  4.30, 
leaving  at  8,  3690.     The  children   who  apply  in  dull 
season  havebeen  working  very  much  longer  in  workshops  ; 
they  do  not  always  look  as  if  they  suffered  because  work 
being  close,  if  they  did  they  could  not  work,  3691-94. 
Health  of  children  in  small  workshops  certainly  injured, 
3695.    Small  factories  and  workshops  rendered  unhealthy 
by  gas,  3696.     Believe  that  under  Factory  Act  proper 
ventilation  is    condition    of  ovei-time  being  granted, 
3697  ;  at  all  events  should  fairly  be  made  so.  Good 
effects  of  change  from  bad  air  to  good  immediately 
observable,  3698  ;  and  quality  of  work  is  also  better, 
3699.    Small  v/orkshops  should  not  be  allowed  to  stifle 
hands  when  factories  forbidden  ;  a  minimum  amount  of 
space  should  be  fixed,  3699.    It  should  be  a  question  of 
degree,  but  applicable  to  all  workshops,  3706-7.  Some 
workj^eople   would    be  glad  to  work  till  9  in  busy 
season,  but  not  overtime  every  night,  nor  on  Saturday, 
3700-1.    Others  would  work  till  11  rather  than  leave  off 
at  9,  from  shortness  of  season  work,  3702.    If  Acts 
assimilated  better  allow  three  months  in  summer,  two  in 
autumn,  with  two  hours  each  day  for  five  consecutive 
days  ;  in  both  busy  times  could  work  two  hours  more, 
i.e.,  till  10  allowing  meal  times,  3702  ;  that  not  com- 
petent where  hands  will  not  come  at  8  a.m.,  3702.  In  this 
business  cannot  provide  beforehand  ;  exigencies  of  fashion 
cause  work  to  be  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  3702. 
A  regulation  permitting  to  work  till  9  p.m.  on  condition 
of  not  beginning  before  9  a.m.  would  help  materially, 
3703;  but  would  not  alone  suffice,  because  their  hands 
would  come  at  10,  3704.     The  workgirls  of  a  class 
rather  superior  to  those  in  textile  factories,  3705. 

JOHNSTON,  THOMAS  B.,  Edinburgh;  Geographi- 
cal Printer  : 

Is  a  member  of  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
atlas  publishers,  general  engravers,  and  printers ;  wishes 
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for  an  extension  of  hours  for  the  girls ;  liglitness  of  their 
work,  19,632;  wishes  the  bookbinding  modification  should 
be  extended  to  women  employed  in  printing  and  litho- 
graphy, 19,633-f)34  ;  their  busy  time ;  comfort  of  people 
employed,  19,635-636.  How  girls  are  paid  ;  if  they 
were  emploj'ed  overtime,  they  would  receive  extra  pay ; 
women  employed  in  printing ;  employs  them  rather  than 
men.    His  work,  19,637-643. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

JOHNSTONE,  JOHN,  Leeds;  Deputation  from 
Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  BARRz\iV, 
Alderman  JOHN. 

JONES,  JAMES  ALFRED,  Wolverhampton;  Sub- 
Inspector  OF  Factories  : 

Have  been  sub-inspector  for  four  years  in  the 
district,  11,417;  for  last  two  years  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Brewer,  who  looks  after  the  nail  and 
chain  shops  in  part  of  the  district,  11,418;  which  has 
enabled  me  to  see  to  the  factories,  11,420;  factories 
interlace  with  workshops,  11,419;  before  that  time  had 
entire  charge  of  workshops  and  factories,  11,421;  and 
could  then  make  no  progress  among  the  small  work- 
shops, 11,422  ;  have  visited  about  5,000  or  6,000 
workshops  in  the  district,  11,508.  Majority  of  factories 
hardware,  11,423.  It  would  be  inexpedient  to  extend 
the  special  provisions  of  hours  in  Act  of  1874  to  hard- 
ware trade,  1 1,424.  It  would  do  great  violence  to  habits 
of  the  trade  and  the  convenience  of  employers  and  work- 
people if  compelled  to  observe  the  provision  limiting  one 
turn  of  work  to  four  and  a  half  hours,  11,425.  In  work- 
shops and  factories  where  women  employed,  they  begin 
work  later  in  the  morning  and  prefer  to  work  in  two 
turns  in  the  day,  11,426-429  ;  but  elsewhere  men  do  not 
object  to  come  early,  11,428.  Women's  labour  required 
in  japanning  works,  11,430.  In  iron  trade  the  age  at 
which  boys  are  allowed  to  work  whole  time  and  all  night 
should  not  be  raised,  and  would  have  the  age  lowered  to 
12  if  boy  physically  capable  and  has  passed  a  certain 
educational  standard,  11,431-435.  Women  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  on  the  pit  banks,  such  work  being 
laborious,  degrading,  and  tending  to  unsex  them,  11,436- 
444 ;  in  Shropshire  they  would  have  difficulty  in  finding- 
other  employment,  but  not  in  neighbourhood  of 
Wolverhampton,  1 1^445-446  ;  it  ought  to  be  decided  more 
distinctly  under  whose  inspection  they  are,  whether  of 
the  mines  or  the  factory  department,  11,444;  if  women 
were  prohibited  doing  this  work  it  would  then  be  done 
by  men  or  by  boys  of  16  or  18,  11,491-493.  V/ould  not 
have  difiiculty  in  finding  workshop  inspectors  of  a 
humbler  class  than  factory  officers  in  whom  confidence 
could  be  put,  11,447.  There  have  been  complaints  of 
the  certifying  surgeons,  their  inspection  in  respect  of  age 
having  been  excessively  unequal,  1 1,448 ;  in  passing  boys 
under  age  one  surgeon  will  be  more  strict  than  another, 
11,449-151,  11,499-503.  Would  leave  it  to  option  of 
the  masters  whether  they  employ  surgeons  or  not  even 
in  case  of  first  employment  of  child,  11,452:  but  if  the 
exj^ense  were  considerably  lightened  would  have  a  sur- 
geon called  in  always,  11,456.  The  birth  certificate 
should  be  the  legal  test  of  age,  11,457  ;  but  there  would 
then  be  risk  of  forgery,  11,457-461  ;  and  personation, 
11,462;  but  means  might  be  adopted  to  avoid  such 
danger,  11,463.  There  is  no  line  at  which  a  workshop 
would  cease  to  be  called  a  factory,  1 1,464-471 ;  but  if  any 
line  is  to  be  drawn  it  should  be  as  low  as  possible, 
11,473.  To  forbid  working  overtime  in  millinery  estab- 
lishments would  not  be  too  great  a  hardship  to  the 
trade,  11,475;  and  it  ought  to  be  forbidden,  11,476. 
The  half-day  system  the  right  one  for  half-timers  and 
attendance  morning  and  evening  in  alternate  weeks 
should  be  insisted  upon,  11,478.  Milliners  employed 
during  the  day  in  a  workshop  should  be  forbidden  from 
serving  behind  the  counter  in  the  evening  of  same  day, 
11,484-485.  Millinery  work  more  detrimental  to  health 
of  women  than  nail  and  chain  making,  11,494.  Nail 
and  chain  making  not  injurious  to  health  except  where 
women  make  a  very  large  class  of  chains  and  nails, 
11,495  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  prohibited,  11,496.  The 
same  inspection  and  rules  should  apply  to  work  carried 
on  in  workshops  as  in  factories,  even  where  workshops 
are  work  places  of  a  domestic  nature,  11,504;  though 
where  work  carried  on  in  rooms  where  persons  live  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law,  11,507; 
without  giving  inspectors  power  to  enter  the  rooms  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  which  would  be  hard  upon 
occupiers,  11,506-507.  Where  brickmakers  employ 
women  and  children  the  law  is  frequently  infringed  by 
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em|iloying  girls  of  16,  and  also  very  young  boys 
orctisionally,  who  do  not  attend  seliool  regularly, 
11,511-514.  Unless  women  prohibited  altogether  from 
brickmaking,  the  age  should  be  reduced  to  14  in  l)rick- 
ytirds  where  there  are  flues  underneath  and  the  sheds  are 
ill  good  condition,  11,512-51.'J.  The  provisions  ot  Act 
of  187-4,  by  which  the  age  for  employing  children  full 
time  was  raised  conditionally  should  not  be  applied  to 
ironworks,  even  if  three  years  allowed  for  parents  to 
bring  children  up  to  required  standard,  11,515-517;  it 
would  require  a  longer  time.  Great  scarcity  of  boy 
labour,  11,519-521.  Schoolmaster  should  send  me  list 
of  half-timers  who  are  irregular,  11,524  ;  and  also  list  of 
absentees  to  their  employers,  11,525.  Women  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  iron  casting, 
11,528-535  ;  the  work  very  hard  and  injurious  to  health, 
11,531. 

JONES,     C,     Manchester  ;    Operative  Rope- 
maker  : 

Employed  at  Dugmore's  Works,  Salford ;  represents 
a  trade  meeting  of  men,  10,152-158.  Meeting  fears  lest 
uniformity  of  the  Acts  should  shorten  hours  of  boys' 
labour  ;  can  now  work  them  1  p.m.  till  7  ;  under  Factory 
Act  could  only  work  them  till  5.30  ;  our  factory  a  work- 
shop, 10,159-160.  Eifect  working  Factory  Act  hours 
would  have  ;  imiformity  of  hours  would  increase  number 
of  sheds  ;  the  works  are  not  expensive,  but  capital  small ; 
the  work  being  light  and  healthy  almost  demands 
exceptional  legislation  in  favour  of  increased  hours, 
10,161-174.  Kain  and  fog  render  man's  average  work 
six  hours,  perhaps  eight,  the  year  through,  10,175,  10,177 
-178.    Emjdoyment  of  girls  very  exceptional,  10,176. 

JONES,  WILLIAM  H.,  Wolverhampton;  Japanner 
AND  Tin-plate  Manufacturer  : 

Mayor  of  Wolverhampton  in  1874,  11,612.  Work- 
people would  prefer  the  hours  of  8  to  7,  which  were 
the  hours  before  the  Factory  Act  came  into  operation, 
11,612.  If  we  were  free  to  work,  as  in  the  Act  of  1874, 
from  6  to  6  or  from  7  to  7  all  the  year  round,  with  this 
addition,  that  so  long  as  the  hours  worked  did  not 
exceed  561  a  week,  it  should  be  lawful  to  work  two  turns 
of  work  in  the  day,  it  would  suit  us,  11,613-615. 

JONES,   GEORGE,    Bolton  ;     Deputation  from 
Teachers  Association.    See  TAYLOR,  JAMES. 

JONES,  WILLIAM,  Wolverhampton  ;  Operative 
Puddler.    See  FLETCHER,  JOB. 

JONES,   Mrs.,   Birmingham;    Operative  Button 
Maker.    See  MANISON,  AV. 

K. 

KANE,  Miss  JANE,  Belfast;  Shirt  and  Collar 
Smoother.    See  MORTON,  Miss  AGNES. 

KEEGAN,  JOHN,  Dublin;  Secretary  of  Trades 
Council  : 

The  association  of  which  he  is  secretary  started  an 
agitation  in  Dublin  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  &c. ;  a  mass  of  evidence  of  a 
harrowing  character  was  taken;  the  Workshops  Act 
has  always  barred  the  way  to  any  improvement ;  hours, 
meals,  &c.,  19,070.  Boys,  ages  of ;  hours  of  work  ;  wages  ; 
hardships,  19,072.  Will  give  particulars  as  to  what 
lie  is  saying,  19,073-076.  Hours  of  work  of  milliners  ; 
apprentices;  the  people  employed  dislike  giving  infor- 
mation ;  difficulty  of  detecting  abuses,  1!*, 077-82. 
Long  hours  exist  in  basket-making  trade,  and  packing- 
case  and  trunk  making  ;  they  are  Ijadly  paid,  19,083-84. 
The  Factory  Act  is  approved  by  trades  unions  generally  ; 
they  are  anxious  that  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
should  be  assimilated,  19,085.  As  to  advance  of  wages, 
19,086.  Young  persons  employed  in  cabinet-making 
trade  are  chiefly  apprentices  ;  females  employed  in  those 
trades  do  not  wurk  long  hours,  but  in  many  establish- 
ments where  furniture  polishing  is  carried  on  they  do  not 
give  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  19,087-88.  Does  not 
know  of  any  complaint  having  been  made  of  this  breach 
of  the  law,  19,089.  Effects  of  amalgamating  the  Factory 
and  V\''orkshops  Acts  ;  thinks  the  making  of  the  Factory 
Acts  has  been  beneficial,  19,090-92.  Believes  that  long 
hours  of  labour  jn-oduce  immorality  and  drunkenness; 
hours  of  work  have  been  considerably  shortened,  19,093- 
94.  The  infraction  of  the  law  amongst  cabinet-makers 
was  stopped  when  reported,  19,095.    Beheves  that  the 
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regular  tradesmen  of  Dublin  lead  more  soljer  lives 
now  than  formerly;  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  and 
more  holidays  liring  more,  self-respect,  and  they  require 
less  stimulants,  19,096-100. 

KF:NDAL,  Rev.    J.     H.    S.,    Leeds,    awl  miother  ; 
Members  of  School-  Board  : 

Mr.  Kendal,  chairman  of  ihe  school  attendance  com- 
nuttee,  12,4S2.  A  difficulty  arises  from  the  varying  age 
under  the  different  Acts  at  which  children  may  go  lo 
work  half-time  and  full  time  ;  think  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  school  board  work,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the 
children,  if  the  age  were  raised  throughout  to  10  for  half- 
time,  and  13  for  full  time  laliour,  12,483-488.  Not  aware 
that  under  the  Education  Act  there  was  power  to  require 
that  the  attendance  under  the  Workshops  Act  should  be 
as  under  the  Factory  Act,  on  the  half  of  each  day  or  on 
alternate  days,  12,489-494  ;  but  where  under  Workshops 
Act  a  chdd  may  work  at  8,  the  school  board  could  not 
require  that  that  child  should  not  go  to  work  at  8, 
12,494-496.  The  Factory  Acts  do  not  reach  errand  boys 
and  others,  they  ought  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  labour, 
12,497-499.  The  Leeds  school  board  have  issued,  since 
July  1874,  366  half-time  labour  certificates  to  children 
employed  in  labour  not  under  any  labour  laws,  12,500. 
Have  no  power  to  proceed  against  boatmen  on  canals  for 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  unless  they  have  a 
fixed  residence  in  the  town,  12,503-510.  Do  not  see  any 
way  of  comjielling  the  parents  of  children  living  on 
lioard  the  boats  to  send  them  to  school,  12,550-560;  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  proceed  against  them  if  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  obliging  them  to  have  a  fixed 
residence,  12.561.  The  educational  test  has  not  been 
found  of  much  value  in  Leeds,  only  31  half-time  labour 
certificates  have  been  issued  to  children  over  10  years 
who  could  pass  Standard  4,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  full-time  labour  certificates  to  children  over  11  years 
who  could  pass  Standard  5,  12,511-514.  The  number  of 
half-timers  under  the  labour  laws  has  increased  from 
1,000  in  1871  to  4,140,  12,515.  In  one  school  the  half- 
timers  were  as  forward  as  those  attending  school  fidl 
time  ;  teachers  prefer  to  have  the  children  half  day  rather 
than  on  alternate  days,  12,516;  the  alternate  day  system 
has  not  been  adopted  to  any  great  extent,  12,517.  There 
are  still  about  4,000  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school, 
12,519-520.  Have  workcil  satisfactorily  with  the  sub- 
inspector  of  factoi'ies,  12,524  ;  our  officers  report  to  us, 
and  any  case  coming  under  the  sub-inspector's  jiu'isdic- 
tion  is  handed  over  to  him,  12,525-531.  It  would  be  in- 
expedient for  school  board  officers  to  collect  information 
as  to  infringements  of  the  law,  and  report  the  matter 
directly  to  the  inspector;  the  odium  of  insisting  upon 
school  attendance  is  sufficient  burden  for  them,  12,531- 
532.  All  children  working  above  ground  should  be  under 
the  same  inspector,  12,532-533.  It  would  answer  if  school- 
master required  to  report  to  the  employers  the  absences 
instead  of  the  attendances  of  the  children,  12,534-540. 
Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  half-timers  the  time- 
table for  both  morning  and  afternoon  would  embrace  the 
essential  subjects,  but  v/here  tliere  are  very  few  the  time- 
table would  not  be  necessarily  modified,  12,541-544.  One 
fixed  system  for  half-timers  would  be  more  convenient, 
12,545;  the  half-day  system  being  generally  considered 
the  liest,  12,546-54/.  Children  of  10 years  of  age  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  pass  the  3rd  Standard  before  com- 
mencing work,  12,548-549. 

KENDALL,  GEORGE,  Nottingham  ;  Representing 
Framework  Knitters  : 

Is  secretary  of  White  Branch  Framework  Knitters 
Association  ;  has  4,000  men  in  the  society,  8043.  As  to 
olacing  workshops  under  the  Factory  Act;  diffrcuhy 
of  insjicction,  8044-8046.  School  attendance;  educa- 
tion, 8047-8048.  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  8049.  Compulsory 
clauses;  regularity  of  attendance,  8050-8056.  Age  of 
children  when  first  employed  ;  education  before  employ- 
ment; high  standard  would  pre^-ent  employment  of 
child  ;  moderate  standard  advised,  8057-8061.  Schools  ; 
accommodation,  8062-8064.  Length  of  hours  of  work  ; 
enforcement  of  the  law  ;  difficulty  of  doing  so  ;  ways  of 
meetin"-  difficulty,  8062-8087-  Coal  trade,  ages  of 
children  in,  8089-8091.  Brickfields,  ages  of  children 
in  ;  description  of  labour  at  which  children  are  employed 
in,' 8092-8100.  Effect  of  Factory  and  Workshoiis  Acts  ; 
improvement  of  morals;  dulness  of  trade;  people  in- 
clined to  conform  to  laws;  compulsory  powers,  SlOl- 
810fi.  Discretionary  powers,  8107,  8108.  School  fees, 
yl()y_8111.  Want  of  clothes  among  the  children,  8112. 
8113.  Seaming  schools;  evasion  schools,  8114-8117, 
Age  when  a  child  should  beghi  to  work;  hours  for  work, 
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8118-8126.  Half-timers  educational  standard  ;  physical 
fitness;  age  of  child;  circumstances  of  parents,  8127- 
8134  'Employments;  tendency  to  work  children  less 
time  than  formerly,  8135-8139.  Small  workshops  do 
not  take  in  work  for  large  factories,  8140.  Act  of  1874  ; 
days,  and  hours  of  work,  8141-8149. 

KENNEDY,  DUNCAN,  Glasgow;  House  and  Shop 
Painter : 

Employs  100  persons,  sometimes  more ;  is  a  factory, 
but  under  Workshops  Act,  because  sometimes  under  50 
hands,  16,646-648.  Worked  previously  67  hours  per 
week,  now  56  by  agreement,  16,649-650.  No  half-timers, 
but  many  boys  ii'om  10  upwards  ;  never  heard  of  a  prose- 
cution, though  boys  sometimes  work  up  to  80  hours  and 
more  ;  men  paid  for  extra  hours,  but  boys  not  always  ; 
this  all  contrary  to  union  rules,  16,651-657,  16,664. 
Inspector  a  stranger;  an  application  to  inspector  not 
attended  to;  inspector  should  have  an  office,  16,658-663. 

KENNEDY.  W.,  Glasgow  ;   Deputation  from  the 
Glasgow  School  Board.    See  MITCHELL,  W. 

KENNEDY,  Rev.  WILLIAM  J.,  London;  H.M.  In- 
spector OF  Schools : 

Am  senior  inspector  of  schools,  and  practically  my 
districts  are  those  of  Manchester  and  Oldham,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  1885-86.  See  few  agricultural  children,  but  have 
inspected  all  kinds  of  children,  1887-88.  Manchester 
and  Oldham  are  freely  supplied  with  schools,  and  have 
for  a  long  time  seen  much  of  the  working  of  the  half- 
time  system,  1889-90.  Factory  children  attending 
school  for  the  fh-st  time  as  half-timers  are  growing  less 
in  numbers  than  formerly,  though  there  are  still  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  them,  1891-93.  Schoolmasters  complain 
on  this  account,  1894.  Children  under  the  Factory  Acts 
fairly  hold  their  own  against  others,  and  pass  the  stand- 
ard, 1895.  Only  know  of  two  schools  in  Lancashu'e  en- 
tirely composed  of  half-timers,  or  factory  children,  1896. 
Half-time  children  have  kept  pace  hitherto  with  the 
whole  time  children,  but  doubts  whether  they  will  in 
future,  1897-98.  Irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the 
whole  timers  is  the  cause  of  the  half-timers  with  their 
regular  attendance  holding  their  ground,  1899.  Half- 
time  system  allows  little  time  for  extra  subjects,  1900. 
Standards  only  begin  for  a  scholar  of  eight ;  children  of 
five  learn  little;  deprecates  pressure  before  the  age  of 
seven,  1901-2.  Little  regularity  of  attendance  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  10  up  to  the  present,  1903.  Little 
time  for  teaching  half-time  girls  sewing  ;  is  against 
needlework  being  taught  in  schools  to  half-timers,  1904 
-7.  For  many  years  children  attending  half-time  have 
not  fallen  much  below  the  proper  standard  of  their  ages 
in  the  standard  to  which  they  attain,  and  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  report  of  the  Stockton  school  board,  which 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  half-time  children 
have  not  got  beyond  the  1st  and  2nd  Standards,  would 
be  true  generally,  1908-9.  A  proportion  of  both  half 
and  whole  timers  in  my  schools  have  not  got  above  the 
1st  and  2nd  Standards,  1910.  Attendance  of  workshop 
children  is  more  irregular  than  the  factory  children ; 
shops  cannot  be  fully  visited,  1911-12.  The  hours  and 
days  attendance  allowed  by  the  Workshops  Act  causes 
inconvenience,  1913.  Alternate  day  system  is  not  taken 
advantage  of,  and  considers  Workshop  and  Factory  Acts 
should  be  assimilated,  the  alternate  day  system  being 
ineffective,  1914-17.  Workshops  Act  is  spoken  of  un- 
favourably, both  in  its  educational  requirements  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  enforcing  body ;  present  staff  is  un- 
able to  do  the  work,  1918.  Under  present  law  cannot 
hope  for  efficient  education,  1919.  Would  have  one 
uniform  system  applied  to  all  children,  1920.  Question 
as  to  whether  the  school  board  ^dsitors  could  not  enforce 
the  education  provision  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  inspectors  ;  thinks  that 
both  should  go  on  concurrently,  1921.  Factory  in- 
spectors have  enforced  the  attendance  of  children,  and 
they  have  carried  out  efficiently  the  old  Factory  Acts, 
but  not  the  Workshops  Act  fi-om  want  of  an  adequate 
staff,  1922-24.  Workshops  Act  is  defective  as  regards 
its  educational  provisions,  1925-26.  Considers  that  an 
educational  standard  to  be  passed  by  children  prior  to 
employment  a  most  important  thing,  that  could  be  done 
in  combination  with  compulsion ;  would  retain  the  age 
of  eight  as  at. present ;  would  require  the  2nd  Standard 
to  be  passed ;  would  not  be  content  with  the  1st  Standard 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  1927-32.  Habitual  dunces  so 
few  in  number  no  use  for  special  provisions  in  respect 
to  the  standard  to  be  passed,  1933-34.  Considers  the 
attendance  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Act  to  mean 
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nothing,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  instead  of  passing 
the  standard,  1935-37.  The  educational  test  recom- 
mended for  miners'  children  before  being  allowed  to 
work  in  the  mine,  1938-39.  School  boards  at  Man- 
chester admit  many  exceptions  on  account  of  "bene- 
ficial employment."  Compulsion  is  worked  only  in 
a  mUd  way,  1940^1.  Description  of  children  ex- 
empted, 1942-43.  More  exact  attendance  is  required, 
and  the  population  generally  do  not  view  with  disfavour 
the  working  of  the  compulsory  system,  1944-45.  The 
working  of  the  byelaws  under  the  compulsory  system  by 
the  board,  1946-47.  Guardians  do  pay  school  fees  in 
his  district,  1948.  There  has  been  a  complaint  that 
they  do  not  enforce  attendance  at  school ;  is  convinced 
that  school  compulsion  could  be  done  more  efficiently  by 
a  central  body,  1949.  Efficient  schools  will  shortly  be 
supplied  in  England,  1950.  A  direct  compulsory 
attendance  would  be  less  oppressive  than  the  indirect 
compulsion  of  an  educational  test  before  employment, 
1951-52.  Compulsory  attendance  to  be  established  at 
once,  1953.  Would  not  require  full  day  attendance 
before  the  age  of  eight,  subsequently  half-time  as  far  as 
possible,  1954-57.  Would  allow  a  child  to  go  to  work  a 
year  earlier  than  the  fixed  time  if  the  fixed  standard 
was  passed,  a  special  allowance  to  be  made  for  sons  of 
widows,  1958-60.  The  alternate  day  system  is  preferable, 
the  so  many  days  in  the  year  where  half-time  cannoc  be 
adopted,  1961-62.  Question  as  to  whether  a  continuous 
attendance  was  required  by  four  months  at  a  time  ;  con- 
siders that  the  break  in  the  attendance  breaks  into  the 
education,  1963-64.  Miners'  children  poorly  educated, 
1965-66,  1967-69  (see  1904-7).  The  system'  of  indirect 
compulsion  by  labour  test  is  faulty  and  unjust,  and  such 
a  system  to  be  must  be  supplemented  by  direct  compul- 
sion, 1970-73.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  districts 
in  Wales,  children  cannot  attend  school  as  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  so  impossible  to  carry  out  compulsion 
to  all  children  between  five  and  seven,  1974-78.  Suggests 
a  later  age  for  commencing  school  for  these,  1979.  The 
2nd  Standard  recommended  as  the  standard,  1980-81. 
Half-time  system  should  be  continued  with  agricultural 
children  from  six  as  far  as  possible ;  there  are  difficulties  to 
this  being  done  in  agricultural  districts,  1982-85.  Can- 
not say  whether  the  attendance  of  miners'  children  has 
increased  or  decreased,  1986-87.  Educational  tests  are 
to  be  applied  universally  to  all  employments  possible, 
1988-89.  Considers  that  parents  generally  take  more 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  1990.  Parents 
have  even  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school  where 
needlework  was  compulsory.  1991.  Experience  shows 
that  a  higher  class  of  intellectual  education  does  not 
engender  a  distaste  for  industrial  pursuits,  19,92-93. 

KENRICK,    JOHN    ARTHUR,   West  Bromwich  ; 
Ironfounder  and  Hollow  Ware  Manufacturer: 

Employs  about  87  women  and  35  half-timers  ;  chil- 
dren between  13  and  18  about  140  to  150,  6498.  Half-, 
timers.  Some  work  alternate  weeks,  morning  and  after- 
noons, the  rest  work  all  mornings,  and  school  on  after- 
noons, 6499,  6500.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  parents, 
6501.  Prefers  the  alternate  day  system,  6502.  Cannot 
work  by  shifts  generally,  6503.  Rather  work  as  conve- 
nient, 6504.  Women  employed  tying  up,  japanning,  &c. ; 
work  is  piece  work,  but  very  light  indeed,  6505.  Men 
would  work  nearly  three  hours  a  week  more,  if  not  for 
the  women  having  to  stop  at  6,  6506  ;  because  they  tin 
the  work  and  the  women  japan  it  after  them,  and  it 
could  not  all  be  japanned  if  the  men  worked  as  long  as 
the  women,  6507,  6508.  Must  be  done  on  the  day  it  is 
tinned  ;  sort  of  continuous  process ;  7  to  7  would  not 
do,  6509.  Work  574  hours  a  week  instead  of  60 ;  men 
do  not  come  earlier  than  the  women  ;  both  come  at  6, 
6510,  6511.  No  difficulty  in  getting  the  women  to  come 
at  6,  6513.  Emjjloy  very  few  married  women,  so  it  is 
better  for  the  girls  to  get  home  early,  6514.  Take 
women  at  18  as  men;  they  should  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  to  overtime,  and  hours  of  labour  should  be  the 
same ;  put  them  on  a  perfect  equality,  and  the  more 
opportunities  a  woman  has  of  choosing  her  labour  the 
better  she  is  off,  6515.  True  of  her  family  also,  6516. 
If  the  demand  for  women's  labour  be  great  they  will  not 
work  long  hours  unless  they  like  it ;  if  they  do  not  like 
their  occupation  they  go  elsewhere;  wages  have  gone  up, 
and  women  who  can  get  good  wages  in  many  cases  will 
not  marry,  6517- 

Nothing  unhealthy  in  the  processes  of  the  manufac- 
tures, 6518.  No  arsenic,  lead,  or  other  deleterious 
matter  in  it,  6519.  Arsenic  and  lead  are  both  largely 
used  in  the  m'ought-iron  enamel,  6520.  Wish  to  work 
young  persons  at  night  in  the  enamelling  process ;  it  is 
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a  continuous  process,  ()522.    Formerly  had  a  special 
exoiiiption  from  the  Act,  and  could  work  all  night,  but 
it  has  been  taken  away,  6523.    Employ  a  man  now  in 
lieu  of  boys,  and  he  is  an  idiot,  6524.    His  general  job 
is  lifting  the  oven  door,  that  is  all  his  work,  6525 ;  and 
all  that  boys  are  wanted  for,  6526.    Work  day  and  night 
in  the  branch  fusing  glass,  6527.    Men  work  in  sets, 
and  want  a  boy  to  each  set ;  now  they  have  to  combine, 
6529;  and  the  man  works  for  all,  6530.    The  men  com- 
plain very  much  about  this,  6531.    The  idiot  supplies 
the  places  of  two  boys ;  would  not  hurt  the  boys  to 
work  them  alternate  weeks  only,  6532.    Would  apply 
equally  to  other  works  where  the  business  is  the  same, 
6534.    Is  a  shame  to  employ  men  for  this  ;  their  labour 
is  worth  more  than  that,  6535.    In  regulating  the  hours 
of  labour  the  number  of  holidays  they  give  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  stock-taking,  whitewashing, 
&c.,  6536.    Hitherto  employed  their  own  workmen  to 
do  it,  6537  ;  not  the  women  and  boys,  6538.  Men 
would  not  do  it  on  statutory  holidays ;  works  have  to 
stand  while  it  is  being  done,  6540.    Nor  in  Easter  or 
Whitsun  weeks,  6541.    Before  the  Act  came  in  always 
worked  on  Good  i*riday  and  Saturday ;  now  they  play, 
6542.    Good  Friday  is  the  grievance,  6543.  Substitute 
Easter  Monday  for  Good  Friday.     Half-timers — great 
dearth  of  boy  labour,  6544.    Should  work  whole  day  on 
alternate  days;  best  for  the  school  and  the  boys,  6546. 
Whole  day  of  lOi  hours,  6547.    Object  to  10  hours; 
hours  of  labour  to  be  arranged  from  6  to  6,  7  to  or 
8  to  8,  as  is  most  convenient,  6548.    Would  give  more 
trouble  to  inspector,  but  that's  nothing  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  working  people,  6549.    Like  a  choice  of 
hours,  6550.    Employers  shoidd  give  notice  of  working 
hoTirs  to  inspector,  6551,  ()552.    Hours  for  meals,  6553. 
Do  not  exceed  the  four  and  a  half  hours'  spell  of  work, 
(>554.    An  hour  and  half  quite  enough  for  meals,  6555. 
Get  nearly  10^  hours  work  from  the  hands,  6556,  6557- 
Japanning  process  might  be  continued  in  the  morning  if 
there  was  room  to  store  the  goods,  6569.    Cannot  em- 
ploy more  women,  6560 ;  and  so  with  the  women  who 
precede  the  men,  6561-6563.    They  are  sometimes  paid 
by  the  day,  and  sometimes  by  the  piece ;  difBculty  in 
getting  the  certificate  from  the  registrar  for  half  timers  ; 
heavy  charge  for  it,  6564.    Gd.  would  be  quite  enough 
for  it,  6565.     If  the  certificate  were  lodged  with  the 
employer,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  call  in  the 
surgeon  at  13  years,  6567  ;   and  passed  on  to  next 
employer  on  leaving,  6568.    The  one  who  pays  for  the 
certificate  should  keep  it ;  employ  no  surgeon  in  the 
business,  6571. 

KENRICK,   Miss,   Birmingham  ;     Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

KERR,  JOHN,  Edinburgh,  and  another;  from  Messrs. 
Annandale,  Paper  Makers  : 

A  millwright,  Messrs.  Annandale's  works,  19,538-538«. 
Boy  and  girl  in  mill,  19,539-542;  temperature  in 
cylinder-room  about  81°,  19,543-544.  No  excess  in  the 
labour,  19,545-546;  healthy,  19,545;  boys  like  night 
wv)rk,  less  to  do,  19,546-547.  Sleeping  restricted, 
19,549-550.  Women  work  10  hours,  often  only  6  or  7, 
wi  th  no  restrictions  in  busy  time,  might  recover  the  loss, 
19,551  ;  piecework  in  my  department  of  finisher  (Mr. 
Kerr),  19,552-556.  Women  prefer  overtime,  19,557- 
558.  Ages,  19,559-561;  lads  over  13  to  work  overtime, 
19,562-570.    Wages  of  boys  paid  weekly,  19,570. 

KIDD,  Rev.  JAMES  J.,  Old  Hill,  and  another; 
Representing  the  Dudley  Wood  School  Bo.^rd  : 
Difficult  to  find  the  money  to  educate  half-timers. 
There  is  the  same  code  for  full  as  half-timerS)  and  is 
of  opinion  that  they  will  never  earn  anything  under 
that  code,  Managers  receive  nothing  from  them  but  the 
weekly  fee,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  capitation  grant, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  8s.  a  head,  suggests  the 
framing  of  an  easier  code,  6082.  Annual  grant  was  only 
MU.  instead  of  82Z.,  as  estimated.  Half-timers  can  make 
their  10  hours  attendance  in  school  in  two  days.  This 
they  do,  and  fJl  the  school  to  overflowing.  The  master 
is  so  overworked  by  this  that  he  cannot  keep  the 
discipline  of  the  school  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  should 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  notice  this  he  endorses  the 
parchment,  and  it  tells  against  the  teacher,  6083.  One 
fourth  of  the  scholars  are  half-timers,  6084.  Half 
day  schooling  approved,  but  the  managers  should  have 
the  power  to  tell  tlie  children  to  come  mornings  and 
half  afternoons  to  distril)ute  the  work  equally  over  the 
whole  week,  6085.  Would  not  interfere  with  workshops 
to  any  serious  extent,  6086.    Whatever  suits  the  school 
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arrangement  would  most  likely  suit  the  shoi)s,  6087 
t3U»8  Must  have  regular  attendance  and  equally  distri^ 
buted  over  the  week,  6089.  As  a  rule  the  children 
work  TOth  their  parents,  and  not  in  large  shops,  6090 
I  he  argument  IS  that  if  a  man  knows  he  must  be  deprived 
ot  the  labour  of  his  child  half  the  day,  it  does  not  matter 
to  Inm  which  half  it  is,  6091.  Raising  the  a^e  for 
employment  from  8  to  10  desirable,  6092  Moderate 

^lfQ"/^'"''L'^°''^'^  ^''^  ^^^"^^  Inflii-ect  compulsion  desirable,' 
0Uy3.    With  a  year  or  two's  notice,  6094.    Children  may 
be  employed  earlier  than  10,  provided  it  passed  the  test 
and  was    physically  fit,  6096.    These  two  should  so 
together.  ^ 

Condition  of  Women  in  the  nail  trade.— A  large  pro- 
portion are  suffering  from  rupture,  which  is  brought  on 
by  heavy  labour  or  prolonged  hours  of  labour,  6097 
hpeakmg  of  Hales  Owen  and  Bromsgiwe,  which  i;j 
the  nailmg  district,— these  things  have  come  under 
his  knowledge  as  the  "  Pastor,"  6098,  6099.  It  is 
caused  partly  by  unduly  heavy  machinery  and  tools, 
and  partly  fi-om  the  prolonged  hom-s,  6T00.  Heav\- 
work  should  be  restricted,  and  the  labouring  day  better 
regulated,  6101.  Women  so  afFected  form  an  alarm- 
ingly large  per-centage.  Saw  a  drunken  man  being 
wheeled  home  the  other  night,  and  the  wife  and 
three  daughters  have  suffered  heavily,  physically,  fi-om 
greatly  prolonged  labour.  This  is  only  one  case'amonjr 
many,  6102.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  where  men 
waste  part  of  the  week,  and  their  families  have  to  work 
harder  in  consequence.  The  Act  should  be  carried  out 
amongst  the  agricultural  children.  Very  dense  ignorance 
is  found  amongst  them ;  can  only  swear,  tell  lies,  and 
are  afraid  of  the  police,  6103,  6104.  Agricultural  Vlhil- 
dren's  Act  is  not  in  force,  6105.  Go  to  work  very  early, 
even  some  of  the  nailing  children  do  in  the  summer 
season,  6106.  Weed  in  the  fields,  &c.,  6107.  Popula- 
tion in  the  district  mixed,  6108.  Children  employed  in 
agriculture  perhaps  more  ignorant  than  others,  6109, 
If  there  was  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  it  might  leave  the  agricultural  children  untouched, 
and  ])erhaps  drive  some  workshop  children  into  the 
fields ;  but  while  their  labour  is  valuable  amongst  nailers, 
will  stick  to  the  shop,  6110.  People  seem  disposed  to' 
have  the  labour  of  women  and  children  moderated,  and 
educate  the  latter,  6111.  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
nailers  to  fall  in  with  the  law,  and  would  be  content 
with  the  extension  indicated  above,  6112.  Those  in 
agricultural  districts  have  not  yet  been  brought  under 
any  sort  of  legislation,  6113.  Have  a  school  board  now, 
6114.  Known  over  20  cases  of  women  affected  with 
rupture.  Quite  sure  they  are  nimierous,  6116,  6118. 
Will  communicate  further  from  data  at  home,  6119. 
Has  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  projjer  ages  of  children, 
6121.  Some  simjde  method  ought  to  be  arranged  as  to 
filling  in  the  certificates  every  week.  Children  should 
])ass  Standard  HI.  l)efore  liecoming  half-timers,  and  Stan- 
dard VI.  before  working  full  time,  6122.  The  first  year 
of  the  Act,  say  Standard  IV. ;  next  year,  Standard  V. ; 
and  third  year,  Standard  VI.,  6123.  Shall  think  him- 
self lucky  if  20  half-timers  pass  the  examination  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspector  out  of  120,  6124.  Could  get  more 
out  of  them  if  the  attendance  was  more  regular,  6125. 
Prefers  the  half-day  to  the  alternate-day  system,  6126. 

KINDERSLEY,  H.  W.,  Glasgow,  Sub-Inspector  of 
Factories : 

Personal ;  removal  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh ; 
ser\dcc  in  Glasgow  district ;  average  visits  per  week  in 
eight  months,  50  or  60  workshops  and  factories;  1,600 
visits  in  eight  months,  at  rate  of  200  ijer  month  ;  some 
of  these  second  visits,  14,632-538.  Establishments 
should  be  visited  at  least  once,  some  twice  or  thrice ; 
visits  of  surpise.  Ironworks  should  be  excepted  ;  rea- 
sons why,  14.539.  Large  establishments  employing  half- 
timers  and  children  should  be  visited  as  Avcll  as  small, 
14,540.  "  Cribbing  "  on  the  meal  hoars;  can  recall  no 
case  in  Scotland;  before  Act  of  1874  two  hours  forniealj 
the  rule  in  Scotland,  14,541-546.  Emjiloying  childi-en 
out  of  hours  not  common;  possible  isolated  cases,  14,547- 
550.  Dressmakers  and  milliners  give  trouble  as  to  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  14,564-665.  Has  heard  op  com- 
plaints from  v/ork]ieople  in  calendering  and  bleuchin;/ 
from  length  of  hours,  14,598.  Has  always  been  satisfied 
with  decisions  in  cases  prosecuted,  14,604.  Has  never 
been  opposed  by  a  lawyer,  or  lost  a  case,  14,610.  Sheriff's 
court  preferred.  14,611.  Never  had  a  brickworks  pro- 
secution, 14,633.  Want  of  power  to  order  machinery 
in  workshops  to  be  fenced,  14,641.  The  alternate  day 
system  of  schooling  jiopular  in  Edinburgh,  14,642. 
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FACTORY  AND  WOKKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


KINDERSLEY,  H.  W.—cont. 

Re-examined. 

Medical  certificates ;  some  surgeons  grant  more  easily 
than  others  ;  irregularities  occur,  but  not  wilfully  ;  has 
had  110  experience  of  surgeon  being  easier  in  one  district 
than  another,  14,967-970.  If  the  certificate  were  required 
on  first  employment  in  vvorlcshops,  the  child  must  go  to 
the  surijeon,  14,971-!)73.  Surgeon  might  have  an  office  at 
which  to  certify,  1 4,974-976.  Fees,  how  payable  ;  feeling 
of  employers  ;  difference  of  charges,  14,973-977,  14,980 
-986.  Tampering  with  certificates,  and  punishment  of 
parents ;  facility  of  detection,  14,981-982.  Never  heard 
of  certificate  sold  without  attendance,  15,002.  Factory 
occuiiiers  and  schoolmaster  dislike  half-time  children  ; 
hence  necessity  for  half-time  schools,  16,004-005.  Sim- 
plification of  certificates,  15,007.  Experience  m  Englend 
of  children  leavincr  regulated  employment  to  escape  super- 
vision ;  instance  in  mining  districts,  15,009-012.  Clerical 
work  of  inspectors ;  time  is  deducted  from  work  of  in- 
spectors;  possible  reduction  of,  15,013-017;  travelling 
expenses,  15,018-020.  Heavy  correspondence  in  Glas- 
gow district ;  causes  of ;  expense  of  postage ;  use  of 
post  cards  and  copying  machines,  15,021-030.^  Delay 
caused  by  applications  passing  through  assistant  inspector 
to  inspector,  15,031-035.  Local  inspectors  approved, 
15,035-036. 

KING,  FREDERICK  D.,  Leeds,  awc^  AMoiAer;  School- 
masters : 

Represent  the  Teachers'  Association,  which  includes 
the  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  schools  in  Bradford  and  the 
district,  12,954.  Children  should  bring  a  certificate  of 
age  before  commencing  work  as  half-timers  or  full  timers, 
12,955-957.  Children  before  commencing  work  should 
be  compelled  to  pass  some  standard,  say  Standard  I., 
before  commencing  work  as  half-timers,  12,957-959. 
Some  employers  in  Bradford  put  pressure  upon  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  particular  schools, 
12,960  ;  which  Mr.  King  thinks  conduces  to  more 
change,  12,961  ;  but  Mr.  Clough  thinks  that  children 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  a  certain  school  will  attend 
more  regularly,  12,962-963,  12,965-966.  Consider  that 
Standard  IV.  for  children  at  13  to  pass  for  full-timers 
high  enough  for  the  bulk  of  them,  12,967-970.  The 
returns  of  the  attendances  of  half-timers  every  Friday  is 
a  waste  of  time,  and  ought  to  be  simplified,  12,970-973. 
It  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  tlie  returns  had  to  be 
made  out  on  Saturday  morning,  12,974-975.  Ap])rove 
of  the  suggestion  that  employers  should  be  required  to 
furnish  the  schoolmaster  with  a  list  of  the  half-timers 
attending  his  scliool,  and  the  teacher  required  to  make 
a  return  of  the  absences,  12,976-980.  Form  of  proposed 
return,  12,978.  Find  a  difficulty  in  getting  half-timers 
to  make  up  tlieir  attendances  ;  there  should  be  more  in- 
spectors to  see  to  this,  12,981-986.  Children  sometimes 
leave  the  school  rather  then  make  up  their  attendances, 
12,989.  Half-timers  although  sharper  than  the  whole 
timers  in  the  district  are  not  al)le  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  whole  timers,  12,990-991,  12,996.  Whether  'a 
child  at  13  could  pass  the  5th  Standard  depends  upon 
whether  it  has  had  sufficient  grounding  before  half-time 
and  attended  school  regularly  afterwards,  12,993-995. 
Prefer  alternate  day  system,  12,996-998;  having  whole 
time  children,  alternate  day  children,  and  half-day  chil- 
dren together  in  a  school  occasions  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  work,  12,998-13,001. 

KING,  JAMES,  Glasgow;  Operative  Calenderer. 
See  BREMNER,  WILLIAM. 

KING,  WILLIAM,  Glasgow;  Master  Bleacher.  See 
POLLOCK,  W.  M. 

KIRBY,  JAMES,  Dublin  ;  Tin  Plate  Worker: 

Is  a  tin-plate  .vorker;  has  worked  in  company  with 
women  and  boys  in  Aberdeen,  jiacking  herrings  in  tin 
cases,  18,672-675.  Hours  of  worlt  from  5  in  morning 
to  9  p.m. ;  from  3  to  9  p.m.  continuously,  18,676-678  ; 
the  women  remained  longer,  18,676;  the  temperature 
very  high,  not  less  than  130*^,  18,679;  six  women  were 
working  in  this  room,  and  three  passing  in  and  out  with 
herrings,  18,680.  , 

L 

LANDON,  Joseph,  Birmiisi gh am,  atid  another  j  Depu- 
tation OF  THE  Birmingham  and  District  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers : 

Voluntary  association  of  certificated  teachers,  4492- 
95  ;  establish  educational  test ;  1 1  the  lowest  age.  Half- 
timers  not  to  work  more  than  five  hours,  4496;  work- 


LANDON,  J.—cont. 

shops  Act  unsatisfactory,  4497 ;  do  not  attend  school, 
requisite  time,  4498.  School  Board  cannot  remedy  this  ; 
irregular  in  attendance,  4501.  Boys  sent  errands  after 
time  is  up,  4502.  Change  of  workshops,  and  change  of 
schools ;  Factory  Acts  work  better  than  Workshops  ; 
education  valueless,  4503.  Test  must  be  established 
before  child  goes  to  work,  4504.  Register  of  liirth,  and 
certificate  of  education  might  be  of  use.  4506.  Third 
Standard  of  Education  Code  fix  for  test,  4507-8.  To  pass 
that  prevents  removal  from  school  by  parents,  4509. 
Act  oppressively,  4510.  Want  of  proper  education  in 
half-timers,  4511.  Attend  two  or  three  years  to  ensure 
success,  4512.  Should  attend  schools  in  morning  one 
week,  afternoons  next,  or  else  school  and  work  alternate 
days.  Not  inconvenient  to  the  school,  4513,  4516-20. 
Much  superior  to  jiresent  ])lan,  4517.  Half  time  abused 
in  brickmaking,  4518.  Work  should  not  be  divided  by 
school  work,  4521.  Five  hours  only  for  children,  4522. 
To  be  consecutive,  4523.  Full  time  if  standard  be 
passed,  4524.  Surgeon  certify  to  physical  fitness,  4525. 
Fifth  standard  to  qualify  for  education,  4526.  The 
opportunity  given  to  a  child  of  13  to  be  counted  as  14 
under  the  Act  of  1874  is  good,  4527.  In  all  employ- 
ments, 4528.  School  hours,  4530-32.  Test  not  im- 
practicable where  no  direct  compulsion  is,  4533.  In- 
direct means  of  compulsion,  4534.  Prefers  indirect  to 
direct  compulsion,  4535.  Unjust  to  some,  4537.  Work- 
shojis  Acts  defecti\'e,  taken  advantage  of  by  half-timers, 
4538.  Very  backward,  more  so  in  workshops,  4540. 
Would  get  on  by  interested  in  school  work,  4541. 
Greater  portion  of  half-timers  come  to  scliool  unedu- 
cated, 4542.  Should  pass  Standard  III.  as  a  natural 
consequence,  4543.  Might  work  at  nine  if  physically 
fit ;  schooling  not  any  particular  age  that  is  important, 
4544.  Direct  or  indirect  compulsion  everywhere,  4545. 
Recommendations  based  on  the  establishment  of  direct 
compulsion  everywhere,  4546. 

LAWRENCE,  HENRY  JOHN  BARNETT,  London; 
Representing  Early  Closing  Association.  See 
ALLEN,  JOHN  JAMES. 

LAWTON,  JOHN,  West  Bromwich  ;  Operative 
Glass  Worker.    See  DAVIS,  W. 

LEACH,  JESSE,  Manchester  ;  Certifying  Surgeon: 
Is  certifying  surgeon  at  Heywood,  10,222.  Work- 
sliops  Regulation  Act  works  unfairly  on  factories  in  con- 
sequence of  diseases  which  preclude  a  factory  operative 
from  obtaining  a  medical  certificate,  but  who  can  still 
get  employment  in  workshops,  10,223.  Case  in  point ; 
factories  and  workshops  should  be  under  same  regula- 
tions on  constitutional  grounds,  and  in  fairness  to  fac- 
tories, 10,224-225.  Means  of  rendering  registers  accu- 
rate test  of  ability  for  work;  singular  detection  by  an 
assistant  inspector  of  evasion  of  the  law,  10,226 ;  such 
detections  rare,  10,227.  Surgical  examination  absolutely 
necessary  for  first  employment,  in  addition  to  register, 
10,228-229.  Difficult  to  say  how  many  children  on  the 
average  examined  in  the  year;  few  rejected  for  physical 
incapacity,  10,230-233. 

LEADER,  ROBERT,  Sheffield;  a  Proprietor  of 
the  "  Sheffield  Independent  "  : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  consider  that  the  age  for 
children  to  commence  working  should  be  10,  and  the  age 
for  full  timers  should  be  14  rather  than  13.  That 
chamber  and  the  associated  chambers  have  passed  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the  Workshops 
Act  to  the  Factory  Act,  12,406.  In  letter-press  printing 
establishments  the  present  modifications  are  not  sufficient ; 
women  wlio  are  employed  in  folding  and  stitching  should 
be  allowed  to  work  four  or  five  hours  outside  the  legal 
hours  one  night  in  the  week,  but  not  so  as  to  extend 
the  number  of  hours  they  are  allowed  to  work  daily, 
12,407-414.  Good  Friday  is  an  inconvenient  holiday, 
12,415-416;  and  the  same  applies  to  Christm.as  Day  when 
it  falls  on  a  Frida.y,  12,417.  Employ  a  very  few  half- 
time  boys  from  3  till  half-past  7  or  8,  but  there  are  about 
200  boys  who  sell  the  evening  newspapers  in  the  streets 
beginning  at  3  o'clock,  who  do  not  attend  school  in  the 
morning,  though  they  might  well  do  so,  12,418.  If 
the  factory  inspector  had  magisterial  power  to  deal  with 
particular  cases  brought  before  him  in  carrying  out  the 
Factory  Act,  he  at  the  same  time  respecting  the  necessities 
of  trade,  a  great  object  would  be  attained  and  trade  would 
not  be  hindered,  12,419.  The  Factory  Acts  have  to  some 
extent  prevented  our  employing  women  in  various  ways, 
and  in  one  branch  we  have  discontinued  the  employment 
of  women,  12,423-425. 
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LEE,  WESLEY,  Leeds;  Membee  cf  School  Board. 
See  KENDAL,  Rev.  J.  H.  S. 

LEE,    DAVID,   Dundee,   mid  others;  Deputation 
FROM  Early  Closing  Association  : 

The  association  was  formed  nearly  two  years  apo,  and 
meant  to  embrace  all  classes  of  shopkeepers,  lfi,818. 
Owing  to  lateness  of  meeting,  and  want  of  time,  and 
dread  of  losing  situation,  young  men  did  not  come 
forward,  16,818.  Grocers  and  drapers  complain  of 
long  hours  on  Saturday ;  few  ironmongers  now  close 
at  4  on  Saturday ;  reasonably  most  young  men  get  a 
wcelv's  holiday,  but  it  depends  on  employers  to  obtain 
uniformity  and  earlier  hours,  lfi,818.  Dread  of  dismissal 
by  employers  to  some  extent  reason  why  employes  did 
not  join  the  association  ;  employers  are  afraid  of  young 
men,  perhaps  their  sons,  neglecting  business  by  leaving 
work  early,  1(5,822.  All  ironmongers  from  nature  of 
goods  he  deals,  can  close  earlier  than  provision  shops, 
ir),823.  Does  not  think  jieople  would  feel  much  incon- 
venience if  Parliament  closed  general  shops  earlier, 
16,825.  The  bulk  of  workpeople  leave  off  at  5  or  6 ; 
no  shop  should  be  open  after  8,  and  hours  could  be 
shortened  on  Saturdays  when  people  leave  work  at  1, 
16,825-828  ;  believes  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
association's  movement ;  but  expression  of  opinion  by 
meeting  has  been  given,  16,829.  Absence  of  manifes- 
tation by  factory  jieople  may  indicate  little  earnest 
support,  but  in  comparison  to  number  of  operatives  that 
of  shopkeepers  is  small,  16,830-8.'il.  Proposal  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  16.832.  Females  are  eligible 
as  members,  but  do  not  come  to  meetings  because 
association  not  pushed  sufficiently,  16,833-835.  Want 
of  support  of  shopkeepers,  the  reason  why  association 
not  pushed,  16,836.  Hours  for  young  persons,  especially 
apprentices,  should  for  educational  reasons  be  an  hour 
or  two  shorter,  16,837.  Young  people  who  after  shop 
hours  are  engaged  late  at  theatres  should  have  their 
hours  restricted,  but  difficult  to  do,  16,838;  has  not 
considered  cases  of  domestic  servants,  16,837-841. 
Parliament  was  petitioned  by  sliopkeepers'  assistants 
in  favour  of  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill  ;  petition 
signed  by  principal  shoi)kee])er's  assistants,  including 
females,  16,842-845.  Public  opinion  since  in  favour  of 
early  closing,  16,816;  still  society  has  not  floiirished, 
16,847.  Difference  of  opinion  between  outside  and  inside 
community  a])])arent  reascni  why  association  does  not 
thrive ;  the  tendency  to  early  closing  from  natural  causes 
counterbalanced  by  persistency  of  late  shoppers,  16,848- 
851.  The  Drajiers  Association  of  1871  did  some  work; 
it  led  to  earlier  closing  in  the  outskirts,  16,852. 
Present  evidence  is  on  behalf  of  girls  and  boys  in  small 
places  which  keep  open  on  Saturdays  till  11  o'clock. 
Association  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  without  aid  from 
Parliament ;  it  is  the  small  shops  which  support  it  so 
little  that  would  under  the  Act  if  extended  to  them  ; 
were  it  not  for  competition  the  tendency  is  let  employe's 
away  earlier,  16,852. 

LEE,  JOSEPH,  Manchester;  Foreman  Packer  in 
Bleachworks  : 

Is  in  employ  of  Beeley  and  Co.,  Radcliff,  10,356. 
Believes  that  hands  work  10  hours  to  'Jh  ;  the  work  is 
lighter  than  in  factories  ;  hands  would  scarcely  like  tlie  two 
five  hours'  shift  without  time  for  breakfast,  10,357-362. 
Honrs  of  work  do  not  average  year  round  more  than  9^, 
in  busy  time  6  to  6  at  night  in  lOA  hours. 

LEE,  FIENRY,  Bristol;  Representative  of  Cotton 
Operatives  : 

Used  to  be  a  self-acting  winder  in  the  factory,  but  have 
not  worked  there  for  six  years,  13,982,  14,007  ;  keeps  a 
small  shop,  13,983  ;  been  asked  by  a  shop  meeting  to  re- 
present the  operatives,  13,984-989.  Women  complain, 
not  of  the  hours,  but  the  wages,  13,990-9.92,  13,9,07- 
14,005 ;  and  that  they  do  not  get  proper  meal  hours, 
13,99.3-995  ;  they  also  comjilain  of  the  unhealthy  state  of 
the  place,  14,006.  The  work])eo])le  do  not  earn  as  much 
now  as  before  the  restriction,  on  accoimt  of  inferior 
quality  of  material,  though  they  work  harder,  14,009. 

LEESE,  WILLIAM   and  OLLIER,  WILLIAM,  Han- 
ley;  Canal  Employks  : 

Mr.  Oilier,  formerly  a  boatman,  now  in  the  service 
of  the  Bridgwater  Navigation  Company,  10,868-869. 
Mr.  Leese,  a  boatman,  10,8/1.  Confirm  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Williams  as  to  the  practice  of  many  men  to  live  on 
board  altogether,  10,877.  If  all  the  men  were  paid  as 
liberally  as  the  company's  men  it  would  not  be  a  hard- 
ship if  their  children  were  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
10,878-891 ;  but  with  regard  to  the  men  who  live  in  the 
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LEESE,  W.— co»/. 

boats  they  are  of  a  poorer  class  and  earn  less,  and  it 
would  jiress  hardly  on  them  if  they  were  oljliged  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  19,892-894.  Most  of  the 
captains  in  employment  of  the  company  have  houses  of 
then-  own,  and  some  keep  their  wives  and  families  at 
Home,  10,880-885-891,  10,900-905.  Boatmen  have  not 
improved  of  late  years,  10,895;  many  rough  people 
among  them,  10,896  ;  and  many  given  to  drink,  10,81^7- 
899.  The  longest  journey  the  men  take  occupies  seven 
or  eight  days,  the  shortest  about  three  days,  10,9(12. 
The  wives  generally  go  with  the  men,  their  houses  Ij'eino- 
locked  up,  10,903-904.  No  doubt  there  would  be  dis" 
content  among  the  boatmen  if  the  law  obliged  those 
with  large  families  to  leave  them  at  home,  10,907-915, 
Mr.  Leese  has  only  one  boy  of  15,  10,912  ;  would  sooner 
have  his  wife  on  board  with  him,  10,913.  Tljree 
children,  if  under  nine  years  of  age,  might  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  cabin,  10,916. 

LEGARD,  ALBERT  GEORGE,  London;   H.M.  In- 
spector OF  Schools  : 

An  inspector  of  schools,  Leeds  district,  1747.  District 
described,  1748-49.  Length  of  service,  1750-51.  In- 
spects schools  attended  by  children  working  in  mines, 
factories,  workshops,  and  other  industries,  1752-53.' 
Children  attend  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts. 
The  rules  of  half-time  vary,  1754-55.  Children  in  this 
district  attend  half-time  more  commonly  than  on  alter- 
nate nays,  1756-57.  Great  complaint's  on  irregular 
attendance,  1758-59.  18  school  boards  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  two  large  towns,  and  the  compulsory  section 
of  the  Act  is  adopted,  1760-62.  Explains  the  school 
board  system  in  Leeds,  and  says  that  the  byelaws,  so  far 
as  the  tests  are  concerned,  are  in  abeyance  to  a  great 
extent,  and  labour  certificates  in  reality  supersede  them 
at  Leeds,  1763-67.  These  children  are  eni]iloyed  in 
unregulated  industries,  1768-70.  Few  complaints  of 
liad  attendance  of  the  factory  children,  1771.  Half- 
timers  do  not  keep  their  places  with  children  attending 
whole  time,  1772-73.  Question  as  to  the  placing  of 
half-time  children  in  the  schools,  thinks  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  working  tlie  routine  of  the  school  where 
half-timers  are  in  a  minority,  but  otherwise  half-timers 
lioep  their  places  and  nass  up  regularly,  1774.  Great 
difFercnce  between  half-time  children  with  previous 
education  and  those  having  none,  1775.  Instances 
half-time  schools  where  children  are  on  a  par  with  those 
in  other  good  ,  schools  ;  also  instances  a  school  in  a  j^art 
where  education  is  not  well  looked  after,  children  come 
for  the  first  time  when  they  want  to  get  work,  177G-77- 
Efficiency  of  the  education  under  the  half-time  system 
all  important,  1778.  Half-time  children  are  as  a  rule 
only  u])  to  standards  below  what  would  correspond 
with  their  age  1779-80  (see  177--)  Question  as  to  the 
half  or  alternate  day  attendance  at  school ;  prefers  the 
half  day,  which  he  understands  to  be  afternoon  atten- 
dance one  week  and  morning  the  following  week, 
1781-84.  There  is  a  general  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  his  district, 
1785-87.  Inspects  schools  in  agricultural  districts, 
1788.  Children  escape  from  school  to  go  to  work, 
1  789-90.  Am  in  favour  of  the  imposition  of  a  certain 
standard  of  ])roficiency  before  admitting  a  child  to 
labour,  1791.  Standard  at  the  age  of  lO  to  be,  a  year 
hence,  the  1st,  and  recommends  raising  it  gradually 
to  the  age  of  13.  Having  a  further  test  at  14  if  the 
children  could  not  pass  the  3rd  Standard,  1791-96. 
Would  not  be  inclined  to  allow  a  child  of  10  to  go 
to  work  even  if  able  physically,  and  although  parents 
were  poor,  unless  the  1st  Standard  had  been  passed, 
but  after  11  would  lay  down  no  sjiecial  rule,  1797- 
1801.  Cases  of  dunces  rare,  1802.  Only  one  case  of 
a  pauper  child  exempted  from  school  attendance, 
and  he  had  passed  the  standard  for  full  time,  1803-4. 
Question  as  to  what  standard  should  be  fixed  at  Leeds 
to  enable  a  child  to  work  full  time  ;  suggests  that  at  first 
the  3rd  Standard  should  be  adopted,  ]  805-7 ;  the  com- 
jjulsory  byelaws  of  the  school  l)oard  at  Leeds  have 
im])roved  the  average  attendance,  1806.  Children's  at- 
tendance under  the  Workshops  Acts  satisfactory  to  the 
Leeds  school  board  now  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  being  more  complied  with,  1807-10.  Children's  edu- 
cation under  the  Workshops  Act  not  so  good  as  that 
under  the  Factory  Act,  1811.  Recommends  jn-ohibition  of 
work  to  children  of  all  emplo_'^^^lents  who  cannot  pass 
the  1st  Standard;  also  to  extend  it  to  children  working 
under  parents' roof,  1812-16.  Compulsory  byelaw.5  not 
enforced  liy  school  boards  in  agricultural  parishes, 
1817-18,1819-20;  answered  in  175().  Preliminary  tests 
prior  to  employment  should  be  carried  out  by  a  general 
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legislative  enactment.  Thinks  more  mspectors  would  not 
therefore  be  required.  Prefers  an  independent  authority 
to  the  school  board  for  carrying  out  this  practical  com- 
pulsory system,  but  would  wish  the  school  board  to  en- 
force attendance  as  at  present,  1821-30 ;  half-time  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  rural  districts,  1831-33.  Leeds  school 
boards  have  not  made  byelaws  to  meet  the  special  case  of 
errand  boys,  &c.,  in  the  matter  of  labour  certificates, 
1834.  London  school  board  appears  to  have  met  the 
case  of  issuing  labour  certificates  to  certain  children  be- 
neficially employed,  but  cannot  say  whether  this  would 
be  applicable  to  other  large  towns,  1835-38.  School 
board  would  take  up  the  case  of  children  not  in  employ- 
ment, 1839.  Where  there  are  no  school  boards,  suggests 
that  district  boards  be  appointed,  1840-41.  Has  little 
experience  of  canal  children,  of  the  state  of  their  education, 
1842-44.  Litellects  of  agricultural  children  not  so  sharp  as 
those  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  1845;  not  many  miners' 
schools  in  district,  1846.  Am  in  favour  of  indirect  com- 
pulsion all  over  the  country,  retaining  the  test  prior  to  em- 
ployment of  children  of  10  years  old,  1847-49  ;  am  unable 
to  say  whether  parents  in  purely  agricultural  districts  have 
a  greater  disinclination  to  send  their  children  to  school  than 
those  living  in  manufacturing  districts,  but  would  say 
that  the  lower  class  of  a  town  would  object  more  than 
the  lower  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  1850-51. 
Extra  subjects  with  half-time  children,  very  little  time 
for;  girls  are  taught  a  little  needlework,  1852-54.  In 
Mr.  Marshall's  school,  one  of  those  referred  to,  17?6; 
the  passes  in  the  case  of  boys  were  85  per  cent.,  in  that 
of  the  girls,  96  per  cent.,  1885-57-  Inspector  should 
stop  neglect  of  needlework,  so  that  the  capitation  grant 
should  be  taken  by  the  schoolmaster  in  the  case  of  the 
half-time  children,  1858-60.  Efiicient  teaching  of  needle- 
work is  most  important,  1861.  A  resolution  passed  at 
Messrs.  Marshall's  schools  that "  no  child  from  the  school 
"  be  taken  on  as  half-timer  until  able  to  pass  Standard 
"  No.  2  {i.e.  present  No.  1),  and  no  child  on  full  time 
"  until  able  to  pass  No.  3  {i.e.  present  Standard  2)  " ; 
it  was  found  that  the  application  of  this  test  was  not 
successful,  and  could  not  be  worked,  1862-66.  As  to 
the  very  high  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  referred 
to  in  1856,  it  appears  that  the  children  were  not  picked 
in  any  excessive  manner,  1867-68.  Question  as  to 
whether  there  would  not  be  great  injustice  in  fixing  any 
preliminary  test  prior  to  compulsion  being  universal ; 
considers  that  if  compulsion  was  not  universal,  counting 
children  where  education  had  not  been  insisted  upon, 
would  suffer  an  injustice,  1869-71.  No  compulsion  in 
Ireland,  1872.  The  injustice  would  be  overridden  by  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  Irish  parents  who  could  not 
through  ignorance  pass  for  employment,  1874  {see  1791- 
1801.)  VVould  not  debar  a  child  coming  from  Ireland  of 
1 1  years  of  age  from  employment,  even  if  he  could  not 
pass  the  standard ;  yet  no  child  of  10  should  be  employed 
in  any  work  without  passing  some  standard,  1875-79. 
Considers  that  if  a  compulsory  law  was  passed  next  year 
in  two  years  hence  the  test  might  be  applied,  and  thinks 
very  few  children  would  be  unable  to  pass  No.  2  Stand- 
ard at  10  years  of  age,  1878-79.  Children  of  average 
intellect  with  two  years  attendance  could  pass  No.  1, 
1880-81.  A  considerable  proportion  of  children  em- 
ployed in  Leeds  come  from  a  distance,  including  about 
22,000  Irish ;  cannot  say  whether  the  native  born  children 
of  Leeds  are  superior  in  education  to  those  who  come 
from  a  distance,  1882-84. 

LESTER,  RICHARD,  Manchester;  OperativeGlass 
Worker.    See  WILKINSON,  THOMAS  J. 

LILLY,  EDWARD,  Birmingham  ;  Operative  Brass 
Worker.    See  DAVIS,  W.  J. 

LINDSAY,  WILLIAM  MILES,  Dublin;  from  Pim 
&  Co.,  Drapers  : 

Is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Pim 
&  Co.,  18,392.  Mr.  Pim,  being  absent  from  home, 
cannot  attend  himself,  and  witness  can  give  no  further 
information  than  is  contained  in  Mr.  Pim's  letter  (reads 
it) :  "  '  Hours  of  bbour  in  retail  shops,  and  latest  hours 
"  for  closing  the  same.'  There  are  three  descriptions  of 
"  retail  shops  in  Dublin  : — A.  Large  ones  open  at  8  a.m., 
"  close  at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  difference  on  Saturday, 
"  and  the  hours  are  the  same  summer  and  winter. 
"  Saleswomen  work  from  9  till  6,  and  are  boarded  on 
"  the  premises,  occasionally  they  ;.ie  kept  till  7  or  7.30, 
"  but  this  only  occurs  for  a  short  period  in  spring  and 
"  autumn.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  thing  for  them 
"  if  their  work  was  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour,  as  men 
"  would  be  substituted  for  them.  They  are  not  over- 
"  worked.    B.  Smaller  shops  open  at  8  or  9  a.m.,  close 
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"  at  7  or  8  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they  close  at 
"  10  p.m.  or  later.  In  these,  women  are  worked  too 
"  long  on  Saturday,  but  they  get  more  rest  during  the 
"  day  than  they  can  get  in  the  larger  shops.  C.  Small 
"  shops  who  do  their  trade  almost  altogether  in  the 
"  evening.  These  remain  open  every  night  till  10  p.m., 
"  and  on  Saturdays  up  to  12  p.m.,  the  employes  not 
"  getting  away  till  1  a.m.,  or  even  later.  The  women 
"  in  these  shops  are  often  overworked."  The  writer 
considers  no  hardship  would  take  place  if  all  the  shops 
closed  at  8  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  9  or  10  p.m. 
should  be  tlie  latest  hour.  Effect  of  closing  earlier  would 
be  that  workmen  would  be  paid  earlier,  which  would 
enable  their  wives  to  make  their  purchases  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  18,393.  Witness  is  not  prepared  to  express 
any  opinion  further;  thinks  closing  small  shops  at 
8  p.m.  would  have  the  effect  of  employing  more  men 
instead  of  women,  18,394-395.  Recommends  that  all 
shops  should  be  closed  at  9  p.m.  on  Saturday.  It  would 
be  injurious  to  the  employment  of  women  to  prevent 
them  from  working  after  a  certain  hour,  but  to  allow  .the 
shops  to  continue  open,  18,396-397.  Proportion  of 
male  and  female  labour;  shop  hands  are  only  employed 
about  half  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut  to  the  public, 
except  in  the  busy  season ;  also  about  half  an  hour  in 
the  morning  before  the  shop  is  open ;  this  is  the  case  in 
all  shops ;  number  of  hands  in  the  factory  ;  dinner  on 
the  premises  is  the  custom,  18,398-411. 

LINDSAY,  THOMAS  G.,  Belfast;  Shirt  and  Collar 
Manufacturer  : 

Is  mayor  of  Belfast,  17,^70.  Interference  with  present 
hours  would  not  work  well ;  to  insist  on  factory  hours 
being  universal  would  be  injurious  to  employer  and 
employed,  17,971-975.  Bakehouses  are  not  inspected, 
to  witness'  knowledge,  17,976. 

Bakehouses ;  there  is  no  bakehouses'  inspector ;  at 
one  time  the  late  sanitary  inspector  sometimes  visited 
such  places,  but  was  superseded  by  the  then  Government 
inspector,  18,209.  Bakehouses  are  not  under  the  factory 
inspectors,  so  that  if  they  are  not  inspected  by  the 
insjjector  of  the  corporation,  they  are  not  inspected  at 
all,  which  probably  is  the  case;  the  young  people 
employed  in  them  should  be  looked  after  either  by  a 
Government  or  a  corporate  officer,  18,210-212. 

LOCOCK,  EDWARD,  Manchester;  Master 
Bleacher.    See  STANNING,  JOHN. 

LONG,  JOHN  JEX,  Glasgow;  Congreve  Match 
Maker : 

Resides  in  Duke  Street,  Glasgow,  16,579.  Raising 
age  of  commencement  from  8  to  10  will  prove  injurious  ; 
takes  children  at  eight  under  Act  of  1864;  injurious  to 
trade,  because  children  must  learn  it  early ;  prohibition 
against  full  time  at  13  also  injurious,  16,580-585, 16,614. 
Employs  125  half-timers,  working  half  days,  but  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  educated,  16,586-602.  Has  never  had 
a  case  of  jaw  disease;  disease  engendered  by  closeness 
of  workroom,  16,587-588.  A  few  children  eat  on  the 
premises;  has  138  employes  under  18;  children  difficult 
to  get,  more  difficult  to  educate ;  board  has  provided 
no  room  for  half-timers,  16,589-591.  Might  have  a 
school  of  his  own ;  would  like  an  occasional  extra  half 
hour  or  hour ;  keeps  hands  on  for  fear  of  losing  them, 
16,592-601.  Children  of  poorest  class  pay  SI.  a  year 
for  medical  attendance ;  never  uses  turpentine  to  neutra- 
lise fumes  of  phosphorus ;  system  in  London,  16,593- 
598.  No  unhealthy  ingredients  used  now,  chlorate  of 
potash  has  supplanted  phosphorus,  16,599.  Wages  are 
low  from  foreign  competition,  16,600.  Labour  cheaper 
abroad;  convict  labour  in  Germany,  16,617-623.  Girls 
and  women  make  10s.  to  15s.  per  week,  equal  to  factory 
wages,  16,603.  Alternate  day  system  unsuitable ;  children 
not  accounted  for  are  either  at  play  or  working  where 
Factory  Act  does  not  apply ;  that  Act  and  the  Education 
Act  as  regards  education  a  dead  letter  m  Glasgow, 
16,604-607 ;  hours  of  half-timers  ;  work  in  relays ;  system 
inconvenient.  If  children  worked  seven  hours  one  day 
and  three  the  next  instead  of  10  in  one  day,  only  one 
shift  would  get  Saturday  half-time  ;  schools'  remedy  for 
evils  ofhalf-tiLne  system,  16,608-613;  pays  all  children 
fees ;  inspector  better  judge  of  physical  ability  than 
surgeon,  16,624. 

LOVATT,  R.,  Manchester  ;  Deputation  from  Ope- 
rative Silk  Weavers'  Association,  Leek.  See 
STUBBS,  W.- 
LUKE, JAMES,  Dundee  ;  Jute  Spinner  : 

Personal,  17,043-44.    A  partner  in  James  Luke  and 
Co.,  Blairgowrie,  jute  spinners,  employs  350  hands,  of 
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which  8  per  cent,  half-timers  ;  works  driven  part  by  steam 
part,  by  water,  17,045.  J)esires  the  hour  per  day  to  make 
up  for  floods  retained ;  otherwise  workpeople  would  lose 
six  hours'  pay  on  Saturdays,  which  would  drive  them 
elsewhere,  \7, 045-46.  During  drought  desires  liberty 
to  work  during  daylight,  but  on  account  of  length  of 
summer  day,  no  worker  to  work  more  than  564  hours 
per  week;  they  work  by  relays,  17,047-50.  Duration 
of  droughts  si.x  to  eight  weeks,  17,051.  During  past 
year  was  as  much  as  that,  17,052.  Has  worked  all  night 
with  shifts;  the  occasion  should  be  reported  to  the 
inspector,  who  should  have  a  certified  time-table,  17,058. 
but  witness  in  favour  of  night  work  being  abolished  on 
behalf  of  the  workpeople,  17,059.  Half-time  system 
works  well ;  the  children  as  half-timers ;  the  healthiest 
less  cared  for,  17,059.  Formerly  worked  half-day  system 
with  half-timers;  now,  on  representation  of  school  board, 
works  alternate  days  ;  teachers  prefer  it ;  himself  ])refers 
half-day  svstem  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  17,060- 
64. 

LYON,  J.  G.,  Glasgow;  Certifying  Sukgeon.  See 
WATSON,  Dr.  E. 


M. 

MACADAM,  JOHN,  Glasgow;  Manager  of  Print- 
works.   See  WAKEFIELD,  J.  C. 

MACDONALD,   WILLIAM,    Glasgow;  Handloom 
Weaver.    See  SHORT,  ARTHUR. 

MACHIN,  F.,  London  ;  Fruit  and  Fish  Preserver. 
See  BLACKWELL,  T.  F. 

MACKAY,  LAUCHLAN,  Glasgow;  Printer: 

Is  a  member  of  Mackay  and  Kirkwood,  lithographers, 
15,978.  Employs  females  in  bookbinding  and  bag 
making,  15,979-980.  Being  printers  come  under  the 
Factory  Act,  15,981-983.  Objects  to  the  Act  because, 
while  working  54  hours  by  trade  rule,  if  working  the 
extra  six  hours,  children  working  two  hours  exti'a  one 
night  must  have  a  day's  interval  before  working  the 
other  two  hours  ;  would  like  to  work  the  six  extra  hours 
consecutively,  i.e.,  tiU  8  instead  of  6  o'clock,  15,984- 
985.  Begins  work  at  6  a.m. ;  would  like  to  work  the 
boys  and  girls  for  two  hours  extra  three  days  together, 
reporting  occurrence  to  inspector,  15,986-989.  Evasion 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  teatime,  which  does  not  work  in 
Scotland ;  would  like  permission  to  keep  children  an 
hour  and  a  half  extra  without  tea  interval  three  days  a 
week  till  8  p.m. ;  the  extra  time  would  amount  to 
exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  legal  factory  hours,  or 
two  hours  a  night,  15,990-997.  Hands  willing  to  stay 
that  time  ;  they  get  extra  pay,  15,998-999.  The  law  and 
these  two  extra  hours  should  apply  to  bookbinding 
branch.  Small  paper  bag  makers  should,  for  benefit  of 
children,  come  under  Factory  Act,  but  Factory  Act 
should  apply  to  all  handicrafts  only  with  modifications, 
16,000-002. 

MACKAY,  J.,  Glasgow,  and  another;  Hand-Loom 
Weavers  : 

Representatives  of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Asso- 
ciation, Paisley,  and  the  United  Amalgamated  Hand- 
loom  Weavers,  15,467-468.  Many  Ayrshire  and  Lanark- 
shire weavers  belong  to  the  Paisley  Association,  15,469, 
15,534-536.  Difficult  to  arrive  at  number  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  country  ;  according  to  an  imperfect 
census  made  in  1872  the  number  was  about  10,000  ; 
since  then  numbers  decreased  and  decreasing ;  trade 
better  in  1872,  and  during  Franco- Prussian  War;  decrease 
in  Paisley  alone,  since  1872,  52,  15,470-471.  Children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  not  members  of  the  family  frequently 
emjdoyed  as  apprentices  ;  these  apprentices  work  at  the 
looms ;  old  women  and  api)rentices  of  seven  or  eight 
work  at  the  winding,  15,472-477.  Apprentices  paid 
by  the  piece  when  they  work  in  their  homes ;  some 
employers  pay  weekly  wages  to  apprentices  who  work  on 
their  premises ;  general  jjractice  to  give  so  much  per 
shilling  or  per  pound  on  the  earnings,  15,478—479. 
Hours  of  work  different  from  those  in  other  trades; 
weavers  work  from  perhaps  6  a.m.  to  9  or  10  p.m.  ;  as 
winter  approaches  and  work  becomes  dull  they  some- 
times work  till  1  or  2  a.m.  Has  worked  17  hours  a  day, 
and  not  vmcommonly  men  work  all  night,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  carrier  of  their  city  emjiloyers ;  this  practice 
common  among  country  weavers,  15,480-487.  Appren- 
tices work  same  hours  as  masters;  evil  of  the  practice; 
school  boards  have  attempted  to  interfere ;  difficulties 
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of  apprentices  getting  education,  15,489.  Factory  Act 
might  be  made  to  apply  to  the  weaving  trade  as  easily 
as  to  other  factories,  15,490-509.  Benefit  of  application  ; 
might  be  necessary  to  petition  Parliament ;  hardship  of 
present  long  hours,  15,511-523.  Effects  of  application, 
15,543-551.  Influence  upon  male  workers,  15,558-559. 
The  work  could  not  be  reduced  proportionally  to  the 
hours,  15,491.  The  less  the  work  the  higher  the  pay 
since  employers  subtract  from  long  work,  but  could  not 
from  short,  15,492.  Much  of  the  work  done  by  hand 
looms,  which  are  still  used  in  factory  towns ;  a  few  hand 
looms  employed  by  power-loom  factories  on  weekly 
wages,  15,493-495.  Limitation  of  hours  would  not 
deprive  hand-loomers  of  work,  15,496.  Agencies  dis- 
hked  by  weavers  as  eating  into  profits;  general  bag 
system  not  adopted  by  warehouses;  a  committee  of 
weavers  acting  as  agents  would  be  general  bag  system  in 
another  form ;  result  to  warehouses  would  not  be  different, 
but  they  resist  a  change;  might  be  accomplished  by 
weavers  had  a  union;  superior  condition  of  Glasgow 
hand-loom  weavers  who  deal  direct  with  warehouses, 
15,497-501.  Kilbarchan  weavers  have  advantageously 
resisted  agency  system,  15,502.  Age  of  children ;  pro- 
visions of  Factory  Act  restricting  age  to  10  an  improve- 
ment, loom  work  being  rather  heavy;  children  begin  at 
present  at  seven  or  eight;  would  approve  of  13  or  14 
for  full  timers,  as  conducing  to  better  opportunities  of 
education,  15,503-506.  Average  earnings;  difficult  to 
strike;  in  some  places  do  not  amount  to  Is.  per  day, 
15,507  ;  in  good  times  may  reach  2s.  6rf. ;  recent  instance 
of  not  touching  6s.  per  week,  15,508.  Effect  of  regu- 
lation of  hovu's  on  trade ;  would  raise  wages ;  effect  of 
French  treaty  in  Paisley  shawl  and  jjlaid  manulacturing ; 
reversible  sha^\'ls ;  wages  obtained  in  making  those 
shawls;  physical  effect  upon  workmen,  15,510.  Fluc- 
tuating nature  of  trade,  15,524.  More  lucrative  resources 
open  to  weavers,  15,525.  Decline  of  the  trade,  this 
owing  j)artly  to  competition  of  power  looms,  partly  to 
changes  of  fashions,  15,526-530.  Hand-loomers  work 
cheaper  than  power  looms,  but  cannot  deliver  so  quickly, 
15,531.  Power  looms  crowd  out  hand  looms  in  fancy 
work,  15,532.  The  application  of  the  Factory  Act  would 
curtail  this  competition  ;  instance  of  this,  15,533.  Gene- 
rally speaking  home  workers  employing  theh  own 
children  would  not  object  to  application  of  the  Factory 
Act ;  there  are  exceptions ;  nor  to  visits  of  inspector, 
15,537-540,  Physical  condition  of  weavers ;  not  a  robust 
class ;  weaker  in  comparison  to  power-loom  weavers ; 
disgraceful  condition  of  some  workshops ;  better  in 
Newmilns  and  Girvan,  15,541-542.  Arrangements  of 
weavers'  cottages,  15,547-549.  Difference  between  shoe- 
making  and  hand-loom  weaving,  as  regards  inspection, 
15,562-568.  Knows  of  no  trade  commg  under  same 
category  as  hand-loom  weaving,  15,569. 

MACKIE,  ALEXANDER,  London  ;  Newspaper  Pro- 
prietor ; 

Is  managing  director  of  the  "  Hour,"  and  pubhsher  and 
jiroprietor  of  the  "Warrington  Guardian,"  3235 ;  desires  to 
speak  chiefly  in  connexion  with  latter,  3235  ;  has  set  up  a 
steam  type-setting  machine  at  Warrington  suitable  for 
female  labour  in  small  towns,  3236 ;  employs  25  young 
women  from  15  to  21, 3236 ;  could  get  double  the  number, 
but  difficult  to  keep  those  there  are  because  cannot  work 
them  after  8  p.m.,  3236  ;  wishes  to  employ  them  on  Friday, 
publishing  nights  till  10  or  12,  with  whole  holiday  on 
following  day,  3236  ;  the  girls  would  begin  not  earlier 
than  8 ;  9  or  10  would  do,  3237  ;  would  not  work  them 
more  than  the  statutory  hours,  except  one  night  in  the 
week,  3238;  the  hours  to  be  10  and  10  or  lli  and  12, 
the  latter  preferable,  they  at  present  not  available  for 
newspaper  work,  3239 ;  in  this  case  Friday  the  special 
day,  so  that  Saturday  free  would  only  be  half  a  day  off, 
3240-42;  but  suggestion  would  apply  to  all  weekly 
papers,  3243 ;  hardship  of  difference  between  newspaper 
printing  and  bookbinding ;  in  latter  can  work  young 
people  till  10  or  12  one  day  a  month  when  busy,  so  also 
barmaids  can  work  till  midnight,  3243  ;  thought  of  doing 
without  young  women,  as  they  asked  more  wages,  and 
could  not  employ  them  when  inost  useful,  3243  ;  in  the 
Edinbm-gh  book-printing  houses,  women  employed,  but 
only  till  8  p.m.,  3243;  working  till  10  p.m.  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  if  could  work  them  till  12  would 
get  double  the  number,  3247  ;  52  days  in  the  year  would 
suffice,  3251  ;  would  not  object  if  the  72  days  under 
the  Act  were  reduced  to  52,  3252 ;  the  rooms  are  healthy 
and  well  hghted,  the  women  not  mixed  with  men,  3252  ; 
if  privilege  allowed  proper  ventilation  should  be  insisted 
upon,  3253-54  ;  as  to  boys,  thinks  they  can  be  worked 
all  night  one  day  a  week  by  Home  Secretary's  per- 
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mission,  3244  ;  16  years  counts  for  18  with  boys,  but 
have  no  difficulty  about  them,  3245.  Such  modification 
in  excess,  if  at  all  allowed  in  other  factories,  but  indis- 
pensable to  printing  offices,  3246.  In  London  "  daily  " 
offices  employment  of  boys  prohibited  by  workmen's 
society,  the  Printers'  Union  ;  in  many  "  daily  "  offices  no 
apprentices,  3255-57.  Where  offices  have  society  men, 
few  boys  allowed ;  Warrington  office  not  society.  Hour 
is,  3267  ;  employs  perhaps  three  errand  boys  between 
AVarrington  and  country  offices,  3258 ;  none  at  the 
"  Hour,"  but  some  at  the  "  Sun  "  office,  325,9  ;  errand 
boys'  hours,  summer  6  to  6,  winter  8  to  8,  3260 ;  errand 
boys  run  to  the  trains  up  to  10  or  11  p.m.;  they  are 
not  considered  apprentices,  nor  examined  by  doctor ;  after 
a  few  months  are  made  ajiprentices,  3261  ;  should  not 
be  emjiloyed  before  the  half-time  age ;  has  none  under 
legal  ago,  3262.  As  to  suggested  privilege  of  working 
till  midnight,  would  not  require  to  begin  till  10  a.m.  of 
that  day,  3263-66.  Although  Saturday  holiday,  anyhow 
hands  would  have  five  or  six  hours  extra,  3266.  Importance 
to  women  of  conceding  the  privilege  shown  by  recent 
meeting  of  provincial  newspaper  proprietors,  feeling  in 
favour  of  female  labour,  but  varied  by  present  restric- 
tion, 3266 ;  its  removal  would  only  benefit  weekly 
papers,  3269 ;  could  not  grant  12  o'clock  every  night, 
3269.  Weekly  papers  number  about  1,150,  3269. 
Believe  that  weekly  paper  proprietors  published  other 
days  than  Friday,  would  forego  succeeding  day  if 
privilege  granted,  3270 ;  but  most  weeklies  appear 
on  Saturday  ;  the  semi-weekly  papers  dying  out,  killed 
by  penny  provincial  dailies,  which  70  in  three  kingdoms, 
3271-73.  Society  does  not  object  to  female  labour  ;  has 
100  hands  at  Warrington,  of  v/hich  25  female,  but  not 
in  the  same  office  ;  no  remarks  made,  3268.  Thinks  boys 
of  16  can  be  worked  all  night ;  does  not  want  that  from 
women,  3274.  Women  should  never  work  on  daily 
papers,  but  female  labour  would  benefit  provincial  weekly 
press,  3275. 

MACGREGOR,  JOHN,  Glasgow,  and  others :  Opera- 
tive Galenderers  and  Printers  : 

Personal,  16,695-697.  Heat  of  stoves  extreme  where 
women  work ;  part  of  work  where  clay  put  into  cloth 
not  unhealthy ;  there  is  no  dust  where  it  is  not  in- 
jurious, 16,698-703.  Except  for  the  heat,  the  work 
easy ;  hooking  or  piping  very  easy  ;  heat  sometimes  130°, 
but  the  hooking  is  in  the  "lapping"  room;  130°  ex- 
treme, 120°  not  uncommon,  16,704-712.  Women  work 
57  hours;  reduction  to  56i  would  not  interfere  with  the 
business;  10  hours  each  day  and  7  Saturday;  present 
hours  result  of  a  strike ;  reasons  why  different  in  the 
suburbs,  16,713-716.  From  severity  of  work  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  level  of  any  other  work,  16,717- 
Hands  dine  at  works :  girls  get  their  hour,  but  ma- 
chinery works  on  ;  hour  not  uniform,  girls  do  not  always 
get  at  right  time;  this  inconvenient,  16,718-722. 
Drying  stones  divided  by  partitions,  but  makes  little 
difference;  ventilate  as  mucli  as  possible,  16,723-728. 
Know  nothing  of  cotton  factories,  16,728-729. 

MACOLL,  J.,  Glasgow;     Manager    of  Tobacco 
Manufactory.    See  TODD,  Andrew. 

MACVAY,  W.  W.,  Leeds  ;  Glass  Manufacturer  ; 
Member  of  firm  of  Sykes,  Macvay,  and  Co.,  Albion 
Glass  Works,  Castleford,  12,785 ;  and  also  chairman  of 
the  local  board  of  health  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
local  school  board,  12,786.  Wish  to  have  the  age  for 
full  timers  altered  to  12,  and  a  year  younger  for  half- 
timers,  12,787,  12,801.  In  fixing  the  age  of  fuU  timers  at 
13,  the  boys  have  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
trade  before  being  bound  at  14,  12,805-806.  Employ  a 
few  half-timers,  but  could  employ  more  if  age  were 
altered,  12,788.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  juvenile 
labour,  12,832-833.  Work  infi.ve  separate  turns  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  hours  per  week,  12,789,  12,808.  Would  like 
the  full  time  boys  to  commence  work  at  3  o'clock,  at 
which  time  the  men  commence,  the  first  three  days  in  the 
week  and  later  the  other  days,  12,796-797,  12,802; 
and  the  shift  would  end  at  12,  with  two  intervals 
for  meals,  12,799-802,  12,807.  The  hah"-time  boys 
would  work  from  3  till  9  o'clock,  12,816-818  ;  it  would 
be  well  if  they  could  work  half-time  on  alternate  days, 
and  go  to  school  the  other  days,  12,818. 

It  is  necessary  to  commence  work  at  3,  as  the  union 
men  will  not  work  after  I,  12,809  ;  and  in  commencing 
work  early  the  men  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  12,810. 
The  union  fix  1  o'clock  as  the  end  of  the  day's  work  on 
Monday,  2  on  Tuesday,  3  on  Wednesday,  and  so  on, 
12,819.  Under  the  tank  system,  which  we  have  partially 
adopted,  we  can  call  the  men  at  any  fixed  time,  but 
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under  the  old  system  we  cannot  do  so,  12,803-804 ;  but 
we  must  have  half-timers  under  the  nev/  system,  12,805. 
Want  the  clause  prohibiting  boys  under  12  being  em- 
ployed in  glass  factory  while  the  process  of  melting  or 
annealing  is  going  on  repealed,  12,821-829 ;  this  clause 
as  interpreted  by  the  department,  is  unreasonable,  12,824- 
825;  the  annealing  arches  are  distinct  buildings  from  the 
working  sheds,  12,822. 

MADDOCK,  JOHN,  Hanley;  Deputation  from 
Hanley  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  HOLLINS, 
MICHAEL  DAINTRY. 

MAGUIRE,  JOHN,  Glasgow;  Oper.^tive  Calen- 
derer.    See  MACGREGOR,  JOHN. 

MAINS,  JOHN,  Glasgow  ;  Operative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

MAJOR,  H.  J.,  Bristol,  and  another;  Brick,  Tile, 
AND  Pottery  Manufacturers  : 

Carry  on  business  at  Bridgwater,  13,947;  repre- 
sent Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.,  at  their  request,  13,948. 
Inconvenient  to  employ  children  between  10  and  13  as 
half-timers,  13,949-951  ;  would  like  to  work  children 
whole  time  every  day  during  summer  months,  leaving 
them  to  go  to  school  in  the  winter,  13,952-954 ;  open  air 
brickmakers  practically  work  not  more  than  three  months 
in  the  year,  13,955.  Children's  work  very  hght,  13,956- 
959.  Since  the  Act  have  in  some  cases  been  obliged  to 
substitute  females  for  boys,  13,959.  Employed  a  great 
many  more  boys  under  the  old  system  than  now,  13,961 
-962.  There  are  foundries  and  ironworks  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, 13,964 ;  but  not  a  great  number  of  boys 
between  10  and  13  employed,  13,965.  Make  some  bricks 
by  machinery  and  some  by  hand,  13,967.  Employ  very 
few  women,  13,968 ;  the  women  do  not  mould  bricks, 
13,969.  Clay  delivered  on  table  by  boys,  13,970 ;  they 
usually  carry  two  lumps,  weighing  about  4  lbs.,  one  on 
their  heads,  and  the  other  on  their  shoulders,  13,972-976 ; 
boys  about  14  carry  the  bricks  off  on  a  barrow,  13,971. 
Cannot  do  without  small  children,  13,977;  their  work 
very  healthy,  13,977.  Have  substituted  machinery  for 
labour  of  women  and  children  in  consequence  of  restric- 
tions, 13,977-980. 

MAJOR,  CHARLES,  Bristol;  Brickmaker.  See 
MAJOR,  H.  J. 

MALCOLM,  GEORGE,  Dundee;  Jute  Spinner.  See 
SANDEMAN,  F. 

MALCOLMSON,  FREDERICK,  London;  Cotton  and 
Flax  Spinner.  See  HERDMAN,  EMERSON 
TENNANT. 

MALLET,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Nottingham;  Lace 
Manufacturer  : 

Is  a  lace  manufacturer;  he  and  others  present  represent 
lace  manufacture,  hosiery  manufacture,  lithographic 
printing,  box-making,  and  general  printing ;  are  all 
agreed  on  certain  points,  7833-7835.  Explanation  of 
different  departments  connected  with  the  several  trades; 
hours  of  labour ;  ages  of  children,  7836-7839.  Atten- 
dance at  schools,  7840.  Education  of  children,  7841- 
7845.  Number  of  children  not  subject  to  the  Act  of 
1874,  employed  in  making  lace,  in  very  small  com- 
paratively; opinion  as  to  operation  of  the  Act,  7846, 
7847.  Attendance  of  children  at  school;  difficulty  of 
impressing  upon  parents  necessity  thereof ;  sujjply  of 
schools ;  age  at  which  children  should  pass  standard, 
784.9-7851.  Trades  in  which  children  are  employed; 
working  on  Saturday  mornings ;  labour  of  married 
women;  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with  ;  places  where  women  and  children  work  should  be 
under  inspection,  7852-7863.  Details  of  lace-making, 
7864.  Almost  every  house  gives  out  work,  7865.  Cora- 
petition,  7866.  Disposition  of  employers  to  evade 
Factory  Acts,  7867.  Lithographic  printers  and  box- 
makers  ;  medical  arrangements  for  inspection,  7868. 
Details  of  lace  trade,  7869.  Effect  of  restriction  of 
working  four  and  a  half  hours,  7870.  Opinion  as  to 
hours  for  work,  7871-7872.  Compulsory  education, 
7873-7878.  Success,  or  the  contrary,  of  half-time  system, 
7879.  Ages  of  children,  7880,  7881.  It  is  customary 
to  employ  double  sets  of  half-timers,  7882.  Times  of 
labour,  7883.  Doctor's  certificates,  7884,  7885.  Acts 
of  1874  and  1867,  7886.  Hours  of  laboui;  of  men  and 
women,  7887.  Thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of  re- 
striction have  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  7888. 
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MANLSON,    WILLIAM,   Birmingham,   and  others: 
Opkrativf  Button  Makkks  : 

Hours  of  Labour. — No  alteration  required,  4734.  Two 
spells  a  (lay,  87^5-  Difficult  to  obtain  children  at 
10;  wages  high,  473G.  Liglit  work,  47.':i7.  Go  to 
Sunday  schools,  47-^8.  Half-timers  to  regular  school, 
Should  attend  school  before  entering  a  factory, 
474U.  Attend  strictly  now,  4741.  Many  have  only 
a  very  slight  education,  474l'.  Get  on  better  if 
bettei"  educated,  4743.  Should  attend  for  some  years 
before  coming  to  work  at  'J  and  10  years  old,  4744-45. 
Should  not  be  employed  all  day  up  to  9,  474(j-47. 
Should  not  Vv'ork  both  morning  and  afternoon  at  U, 
Ijetween  '.)  and  14  ;  before  they  can  become  full-timers, 
obtain  standard  of  education,  4748-49.  Attend  school 
half  day,  4750.  Assimilation  of  Acts,  4751.  Work- 
shops place  under  Factory  Acts,  4752.  No  overtime, 
4753.  Acts  had  beneficial  effect  on  women,  4754.  No 
further  restrictions  on  labour,  4765.  No  child  employed 
before  9,  475(5.  Work'  without  injury  to  health  at  that 
age,  4757.  Earlier  learnt,  more  skilful  they  become, 
4758.  Important  to  begin  early,  4/5!).  Difficult  to  get 
children  past  that  age,  47()0.  Wages  earned,  476l. 
Hours  long  prior  to  Factory  Acts,  4762-63.  Same  hours 
for  children,  4764. 

MANLY,    Mrs.,    Glasgow;     Operative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

MANTON,  JOHN  S.,  Birmingham;  Button  Manu- 
facturer : 

Voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  operation  of 
the  Factory  Act,  4714.  Work  by  piece,  4715.  Rate  of 
payment,  4716.  Hours  of  labour,  4717-  Extension  of 
dinner  hour,  4718.  Outworkers  have  not  constant 
work,  4/19.  Factory  hands  work  at  home  sometimes ; 
age  for  half-timers,  4720.  Two  sets  of  half-timers ;  full 
timers  commence  at  12,  if  educational  test  be  passed; 
shorter  hours,  4721-22.  Five  hours  shift  desired,  4723. 
Consolidation  of  Acts  4725.  Workshops  Acts  abolished, 
4727.  People  employed  in  workshops  placed  under 
Factory  Acts,  4728-29.  Sanitary  condition  of  factories 
to  be  certified  prior  to  the  employment  of  children, 
4730.  Assimilation  of  Acts  would  not  diminish  the 
number  of  workshops,  4731.  Nor  would  sanitary  im- 
provements, 4732. 

MAPLE,   JOHN   BLUNDELL,   London;  Cabinet 
Maker : 

Is  member  of  firm  Maple  &  Co.,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  3479.  Thinks  they  work  under  the  Factory  Act; 
does  not  know  date  of  the  Act,  3488.  Desires  to  speak 
of  carpet  and  upholstery  de])artment  in  which  female 
labour  employed,  but  especially  as  to  the  carpet  depart- 
ment, 3479.  Special  grievance  lies  in  variableness  of 
trade;  makes  up  from  3,600  to  10,000  yards  per  week; 
on  Monday  does  not  know  how  much  will  be  required, 
3480.  Desires  extension  of  hours  in  busy  season,  3481. 
Could  keep  women  more  constantly  employed,  3481  ;  at 
regular  piecework  women  can  average  1/.  per  week ;  for  own 
protection  keeps  some  piece  and  some  time  workers,  3481. 
At  present  piece-workers  earn  His.;  in  busy  season 
3482;  but  if  unable  to  keep  all  women  at  work  time 
hands  work  and  piece  hands  go  short,  3482.  No  boys 
employed  seiving ;  employs  a  few  errand  boys,  but  thinks 
none  under  14,  3483-85.  Have  about  500  parcel 
deliveries  a  day,  some  small  among  them,  3486.  Would 
be  satisfied  with  the  hour  for  90  days,  3487 ;  takmg 
carpet  makers  at  45  the  extension  would  reduce  them 
to  35  with  permanent  work  ;  now  15  are  shifted  about, 
3487.  Begins  work  at  6;  leaves  off  at  7;  if  pressed 
at  8,  3499.  Wants  to  work  two  or  three  hours  over  IO5, 
under  season  trade  modification  of  90  days  ;  could  dc 
more  work  without  fresh  hands,  3491.  Whole  trade 
works  the  same ;  believes  may  work  8  to  8  for  lOi  hours, 
34!*2.  Work  lighter  than  millinery ;  a  good  hand  sews 
40  yards,  and  piece  price  \d.  per  yard,  3492.  Modificaiion 
would  give  women  constant  employment ;  they  come 
now  and  (jffer  to  take  2s.  a  week  less  the  year  round, 
3493. 

MAPOTHER,   Dr.    EDW^\RD    DILLON,  Dublin; 
Health  Officer: 

Is  consulting  sanitary  oflicer  to  the  Public  Health 
Committee.  Is  not  a  certifying  surgeon  under  the 
Factory  Act,  18,817-818.  It  is  generally  the  practice 
among  master  tailors  in  Dublin  to  give  out  their  work  ; 
the  places  in  which  this  work  is  done  are  small,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  unhealthy;  the  same  applies  to  shoe- 
making  ;  in  these  places  other  workpeople  are  taken  in 
for  hire  to  a  very  limited  e.xtent ;  the  work  is  almost 
altogether  done  by  the  families  of  the  workmen,  18,822- 
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18,828.  It  is  not  usually  a  part  of  his  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  work  going  on  under  these  unhealthy  con- 
ditions ;  has  very  frequently  been  called  upon  by  the 
sanitary  authority  to  certify  to  the  unwholesomeness  or 
want  of  sanitary  accommodation  of  a  place  ;  proceedings 
have  very  often  been  taken  in  consequence  of  such  cei-- 
tificate,  18,829-831.  The  prosecutions  are  taken 
against  both  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  house;  the 
magistrates  convict ;  these  prosecutions  are  rare,  as  on 
account  of  the  wretched  tenement  accommodation  in 
Dublin,  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  other  dwellings 
for  the  people,  18,832-8.37.  The  Artizans'  Dwellintrs 
Act  extends  to  Ireland,  l^,S3S.  As  to  filth  and  absence 
of  ventilation,  does  not  think  these  excessive ;  has  known 
m  a  few  cases  that  work  has  been  carried  on  in  places 
where  infectious  diseases  existed ;  these  instances  are 
rare;  infectious  diseases;  Vaccination  Act;  improve- 
ment is  going  on;  Workshops  Act,  18,839-846.  Mr. 
Astley's  report  of  1874  ;  questions  on,  18,847-848. 
Poor  people  appeared  rather  anxious  that  things  should 
be  inquired  into;  they  usually  appear  contented;  they 
are  quite  ignorant  of  laws  of  health,  18,849,  18,852. 
Overwork,  prevention  of;  overcrowding;  thinks  that  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law  and  a  limitation  of  hours  of 
labour  would  benefit  the  condition  of  the  people,  18,853- 
18,855.  Bakehouses ;  he  frequently  visits  them  (as  to 
whether  tiiey  are  under  Factory  Act) ;  many  of  them 
have  vastly  improved  within  the  last  five  or  six  years ;  by 
whom  the  inspection  of  them  is  carried  out,  18,858, 
18,863;  his  attention  has  not  been  called  to  condition  of 
young  persons  employed  in  bakehouses,  18,864.  Dr. 
Mapother's  lecture  ;  some  [loints  in  it ;  making  mirrors 
by  mercurial  process;  shortens  lives  of  workmen  and 
sometimes  rajjidly  kills  them  ;  worker  is  obliged  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  absorbed  into 
the  system;  it  produces  salivation,  a  most  miserable 
train  of  symptoms,  and  premature  death  if  the  people 
continue  working  at  it,  18,865-871.  The  use  of 
mercury  does  not  produce  as  good  an  article  as  can  be 
produced  by  the  French  process,  which  is  harmless  to 
the  operative  ;  it  is  used  from  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
gress of  inventions  in  this  country;  would  say  the  use 
thereof  should  be  prohibited;  only  adults  are  employed, 
18,872-875.  The  French  plan  might  be  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  has  pointed  out  the  evil  and 
remedy  to  the  heads  of  several  firms  in  which  mercury 
is  used,  but  thinks  the  nitrate  of  silver  [ilan  has  not 
Ijcen  adopted  in  Ireland,  18,876-877-  There  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  factory  population  in  Dublin ;  another 
unhealthy  occupation  is  making  mill-stones  from  the 
French  buhr  stone ;  how  it  is  made,  &c. ;  only  adults 
make  it ;  mode  of  counteracting  the  bad  effects  of  the 
work,  18,878-883.  Distinction  between  work  carried 
on  by  members  of  a  family  in  small  shops,  and  work 
carried  on  by  hired  labour;  restriction  of  hours  of  work 
wherever  hired  labour  is  employed ;  difficulty  of  enforcing 
hours  in  a  family,  18,884-887  ;  sanitary  condition  of 
those  shops ;  death  rate  in  Dublin ;  the  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Act  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee ;  as  to  inspection  of  work- 
shops, &c.,  18,888-897. 

MARLING,   WILLIAM   HENRY,   Bristol;  Cloth 
Manufacturer;  and  others  : 

Mr.  Evans  a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Brinscombe  Mills, 
near  Stroud,  13,897  ;  Mr.  Marling  a  cloth  manu- 
fucturer  at  Stanley  House,  Stonehouse,  near  Stroud, 
13,898.  Complain  of  inconvenience  of  alteration  in  the 
hours  between  meals  from  five  to  four  and  a  half,  13,899. 
Former  hours  for  working,  and  hours  for  working  under 
the  Act,  13,900-910,  13,916-918.  Obliged  to  work 
shorter  time  than  before,  13,908.  More  convenient  to 
take  10  hours  in  two  turns,  13,911-914.  Want  five 
hours  between  meals,  13,915.  Difficult  to  get  married 
women  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning,  13,920.  Women 
in  district  accustomed  to  begin  work  at  8,  13,942.  At 
Stroud  most  mills  are  woollen,  12,000  or  l.'J.OOO  jjersons 
in  the  district  engaged  in  woollen  mills,  13,921.  Do  not 
mind  the  hours  being  limited  to  10,  but  would  like  the 
employers  to  be  allowed  to  fix  them  as  they  pleased,  13,922 
-925,  '13,944-945.  Doubtful  whether  alteration  of  four 
and  a  half  hours'  rule  would  produce  uniformity  in  time 
of  working,  13,922-924.  Did  not  reduce  the  wages  on 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  by  Act  of  1874,  1 3,926  ;  most 
of  the  people  work  by  the  piece,  13,926  ;  and  produce  of 
work  less,  13,927-929.  Mr.  Okey  states  that  his  earnings 
arc  very  little  less  than  before  the  Act,  13,931-933;  and 
that  the  people  generally  do  not  object  to  10  hours  a  day, 
but  are  dissatisfied  with  the  hours  of  labour  as  at  present 
fixed,  13,934-937.    Mr.  Weaving  and  Mr.  Alder  state 
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that  they  would  rather  have  the  five  hours'  spell  in  the 
afternooii  without  the  half-hour  for  tea,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  at  half-past  6,  13,938-942.  Letter  read  from 
Mr.  Davies,  a  member  of  a  firm  of  woollen  manufacturers, 
complaining  of  the  limitation  to  four  and  a  half  hours 
work  at  a  stretch,  and  stating  they  would  like  to  revert 
to  the  old  working  hours  in  the  winter,  viz.,  8  to  1,  and 
1.30  to  6.30,  which  would  suit  their  workpeople,  as  to 
which  their  workman  Eli  Weare,  would  give  evidence, 
13,942. 

MARSH,  EDWARD,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

MARSH,  G.,  Manchester  ;  Deputation  of  Denton 
Hat  Makers.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN,  Leeds;  Deputation  from  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  BARRAN,  Alderman 
JOHN. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN  HAYES,  London;  Box  Manu- 
facturers.   See  MUNT,  GEORGE  WILLIAM. 

MARSDEiV,  Mrs.,  Leeds  ;  Representing  Female 
Operatives.    See  WILSON,  Miss. 

MARTIN,  SIMON,  Glasgovst;  Operative  Printer. 
See  WILSON,  ROBERT. 

MARTIN,  ARTHUR,  Manchester,  and  others;  Opera- 
tive Bbickmakers  : 

Are  a  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Brickmakers 
Unions,  9277  ;  speak  as  to  restriction  placed  by  last  Act 
on  female  labour,  9278 ;  restriction  as  to  age ;  work 
required  from  girls ;  not  very  laborious,  but  bad  for 
stooping  if  the  girl  is  tall;  bricks  laid  in  a  single  tier; 
different  kinds  of  clay  requires  different  arrangement, 
9282.  Details  of  brickmaking,  ,9286-87;  boys  difficult 
to  get  to  carry  brick  work  in  brickfields,  9288 ;  weight 
sometimes  carried  by  girls,  9289;  women  only  turn  the 
bricks  in  his  field ;  workmaster  should  be  responsible 
for  wrongdoing,  9291  ;  cases  where  occupier  has  been 
summoned,  and  had  to  pay  when  not  to  blame,  9292- 
94.  Thinks  it  unjust  that  no  female  is  to  be  allowed 
to  work,  9295.  Hard  work  done  in  brickfields,  9296- 
98.  No  work  done  at  niglit  or  on  Sunday,  9299. 
Half-timers;  schools;  illegitimate  children;  girls  not 
allowed  to  work  on  account  of  being  under  16,  9299-9306, 

MASON,  EDMOND,  Old  Hill;  Chain  Maker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

MASON,  Mrs.,  LmcESTER,  and  another  ;  Representing 
Sempstresses  Association  : 

There  is  a  Sempstresses'  Association  and  Trades 
Union ;  they  wish  for  no  interference ;  the  work  is  done 
in  their  own  houses  ;  the  children  generally  go  to  school ; 
when  they  return  they  go  as  half-timers ;  few  young 
people  are  employed ;  the  pay  is  bad ;  large  demand  for 
children's  labour  (who  can  work  elsewhere),  77^8-7796. 
Does  not  know  of  any  seaming  schools  in  Leicester, 
7797.  There  are  no  schools  for  teaching  sewing  only  ; 
wages  bad,  but  raised  lately,  7797-7802.  Many  mothers 
do  not  bring  up  their  daughters  to  this  trade  ;  the  trade 
is  decreasing ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  restrict  hours  of 
work  of  people  employed  with  sewing  machines ;  there 
is  more  work  done  in  warehouses  than  formerly,  7803- 
7807-  There  are  about  3,000  women  in  Stitchers'  and 
Seamers'  Union ;  it  extends  beyond  Leicester  ;  does  not 
think  there  are  15,000  members  altogether,  7808-7813. 

MASSEY,  ISAAC,  Nottingham  ;  Certifying  Sur- 
geon : 

Is  certifying  surgeon  for  the  factories  in  the  borough 
and  district ;  does  not  belong  to  Association  of  Certify- 
ing Surgeons,  but  concurs  generally  with  their  recom- 
mendations, 8150-8154.  Greater  powers  for  sanitary 
purposes  should  be  conferred  on  certifying  surgeons ; 
right  of  entry  of  surgeons  into  factories  and  workshops ; 
medical  certificates,  8155-8160.  Vaccination  Act;  in- 
fectious diseases;  other  diseases,  8161-8176.  Change 
of  work,  medical  inspection  on;  inequality  involved ; 
hardship,  8177-8182.  Registrar's  certificate  of  age, 
8183.  Doctor's  certificate  and  registrar's  certificate ; 
certificates  tampered  with,  8184,  8185.  Certificates  and 
medical  examinations,  8186-8188.  Scale  of  doctor's 
remuneration  ;  distances  and  number  of  factories ;  per- 
centage of  rejections  of  children ;  ages  of  children  ; 
cleanliness,  warming,  and  ventilation,  &c. ;  per-centage 
of  rejections  1  health  of  children;   infectious  diseases. 
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8190-8208.  Certificates  annulled,  8209-8210.  Certi- 
ficates refused  on  account  of  children  being  under  age  ; 
certificates;  increase  of  work,  8211-8215. 

MATCHES,  JAMES,  Glasgow;  Deputation  from 
Glasgow  Drapers'  Early  Closing  Association. 
See  WATT,  JOHN. 

MATHER,  EDWARD,  Manchester;  Operative 
Brickmaker.    See  MARTIN,  ARTHUR. 

MATTHEWS,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation 
of  Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

MATTHEWS,  Mrs.,  Leicester;  Representing 
Sempstresses  Association.    See  MASON,  Mrs. 

MAXWELL,  C.  C,  Dundee;  Confectioner  and 
Marmalade  Maker  : 

Is  a  partner  of  Keiller  and  Sons,  16,918.  Employs 
few  hands  in  the  bakehouse ;  in  the  confectionery  de- 
partment a  question  of  boy  labour  arose,  16,919-920^ 
it  was  decided  by  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  that  that  depart- 
ment was  not  under  Factory  Act,  but  Bakehouse  Act 
of  1863,  which  allows  persons  under  18  to  work  from 
5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  no  specification  as  to  meals, 
16,921,  16,929  ;  believe  that  decision  incorrect,  but  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  it,  16,927.  When  the  Factory 
Extension  Act  of  1867  was  in  preparation,  were  informed 
by  Home  Secretary  that  the  works  came  under  it,  though 
Bakehouse  Act  passed  four  years  before,  16,927.  The 
local  authority  m  Dundee  may  perhaps  inspect  bake- 
houses, but  does  not  interfere  with  Keiller  and  Sons, 
16,929.  Offers  no  opinion  as  to  whether  5  to  9  too 
long  hours  for  persons  under  18  in  bread  and  biscuit 
baking,  16,930.  In  confectionery  department  employs 
few  boys,  none  under  13,  16,922.  About  18  girls  from 
13  to  16,  none  under  13,  16,922-923.  Hours  from  6 
to  6,  with  two  for  meals,  10  hours  a  day,  seven  on  Satur- 
day, 57  in  all,  16,924  ;  if  Parliament  made  hours  56| 
would  make  little  difference ;  were  working  57  when 
factories  worked  60,  16,925;  would  have  no  objection 
to  half  hour  less,  but  are  satisfied  with  57,  16,926.  Heat 
not  great  where  persons  under  18  are  employed ;  in 
one  place  temperature  is  80°  to  90°,  but  only  grown 
women  employed,  16,931.  Every  precaution  taken,  and 
the  women  do  not  complain,  16,932-933.  For  confec- 
tionery works  definition  of  factory  should  be  a  place 
where  20  hands  and  more  are  employed ;  difiicult  to  draw 
the  line  where  so  few  as  five  or  six  are  employed,  but 
fifty  too  large  a  number,  16,934-936,  16,947-  Modifi- 
cation during  the  fruit  season ;  at  present  may  work 
two  hours  for  not  more  than  96  days,  between  1st  June 
and  24th  December,  never  come  up  to  that ;  hardship 
of  stopping  at  8  with  much  fruit  to  work  up,  which  may 
be  lost;  some  special  concession  should  be  granted, 

16.937.  With  large  accumulation  sometimes  employ 
men  instead  of  women  all  night  to  use  up  the  fruit, 

16.938.  Extra  time  no  economy,  16,939  ;  at  compara- 
tively slack  season  work  full  time ;  do  not  ask  for  overtime, 
though  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  similar 
modification  in  the  marmalade  season,  16,941-943.  Re- 
quire but  do  not  always  take  all  the  two  hours  for 
the  96,  16,946  ;  if  further  extension  asked.  Parliament 
might  say,  "  Get  more  hands/'  but  withdrawal  of  the 
two  hours  would  cause  much  inconvenience,  16,946. 
When  Act  of  1867  passed,  the  fmit  preserving  depart- 
ment was  allowed  two  half  year's  law,  after  which  the 
96  days  were  embodied  in  Act  1870,  16,947. 

MAY,  Captain  SAMUEL  WELLER,  R.N.,  Hanley  ; 
Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  : 

Inspector  for  Hanley  district,  10,440;  have  been  sub- 
inspector  offactories  for  14  years,  11,216;  11  years  in  this 
district,  11,217.  Earinenware  and  china  the  staple  trade 
in  the  district,  11.218;  but  there  are  also  other  trades, 
of  which  silk,  glass,  cotton,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
iron  are  the  principal  ones,  11,219.  There  are  893  fac- 
tories, and  not  fewer  than  2,500  workshops  in  the  large 
towns,  1 1,220 ;  and  many  workshops  in  addition  in  the 
country  adjoining,  11,221.  The  tile  and  drain  works 
and  brick  works  in  the  country  districts  are  entirely 
under  the  Workshops  Act,  11,222.  Have  not  visited 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  workshops,  11,223-226; 
cannot  say  whether  the  law  with  respect  to  labour  in 
workshops  is  observed,  11,227.  Assistance  required, 
11,222-233  ;  in  large  centres  of  industry  there  should  be 
some  person  on  the  spot,  with  an  intimate  local  know- 
ledge of  the  place  and  works,  and  somebody  who,  acting 
in  some  other  capacity,  is  bound  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  place,  11,229.  The 
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sanitary  inspectors  whilst  discharging  their  other  duties 
might  assist,  a  small  additional  I'emuneration  being 
made  to  them,  11,234-239,  11,301-312.    The  factory  in- 
spector to  retain  the  right  of  seeing  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  workshops  is  enforced  where  necessary,  11,305. 
Small  places  of  industry  should  be  inspected  and  regis- 
tered, 11,239-240.    Have  received  good  assistance  from 
school  board  officers,  except  in  the  case  of  Macclesfield, 
11,241-242;  no  class  of  officers  who  could  so  efficiently 
assist  in  regulating  the  labour  of  children  as  the  school 
board  officers,  11,243-244.     There  has  not  been  any 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labom'  in  the  case  of  workshops 
except  so  far  as  reduction  enforced  by  law,  11,245  ;  they 
are  still  inclined  to  work  as  long  as  they  can,  11,246; 
there  is  no  necessity,  on  behalf  of  the  workpeople, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  below  those  of  1867  in 
the  industries  other  than  textile  in  this  district,  11,247. 
In  the  paper  and  tobacco  manufactories  in  this  district 
permanent  modification,  14  under  Act  of  1867  might  be 
repealed  without  hardship,  1 1 ,253-255  ;  but  certain  modi- 
fications  in  the  paper  trade  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
11,256.    Do  not  think  that  the  age  for  boys  working  at 
night  in  the  iron  trade  should  be  raised,  11,257-258. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  boys  to  be  allowed  to  remain  up 
all  night  to  attend  to  the  firing  in  the  potteries,  11,259. 
Wliere  an  employer  in  any  trade,  except  textile  trades, 
is  voluntarily  working  less  than  the  number  of  hours 
allowed  by  law,  and  less  than  the  hours  in  the  Factory 
Act,  1874,  he  might  be  allowed  to  work  in  two  turns  of 
five  hours  each,  11,261-263.    Do  not  consider  the  em- 
ployment of  women  on   pit  banks   and  in  ironstone 
mines  unsuitable,   except   as   a  matter   of  sentiment, 
11,264-266;  their  hours  are  not  excessive,  11,267  ;  they 
are  not  under  any  Act,  11,268;   their  labour  should 
•     be  regulated  ;  the  machinery  of  the  Mines  Regulation 
Act  is  the  most  suitable   to   their  case,  11,270-271- 
Consider  the  suggestion  of  having  boarding-houses  for 
canal  children  impracticable,    11,272,    11,313-321  ;  if 
the  boatmen  were  required  to  send  their  children  to 
school  it  would  necessitate  their  leaving  their  families  at 
home,  11,274.   School  board  officers  to  see  after  chil- 
dren, 11,292-294.      As    to  an    inspector   of  canals, 
11,295-297.     Earnings  of  boatmen,  11,274-282.  No 
hardship  if  boatmen  away  from  their  wives  three  or 
four  days    a  week  and  their  homes  at  head-quarters, 
11,283-284.    About  a  day  and  a  half  of  my  time  a  week 
spent  in  clerical  work,  11,285-286.    The  mode  in  which 
ins]3ectors  obliged  to  keep  accounts  unnecessarily  long, 
11,287.     A  fixed  sum  for  current  expenses,  calculated 
fairly  and  open  to  revision,  if  necessary,  would  be  satis- 
factory, 11,288-290.     Lime  works  are  not  under  any 
Act,  1 1,298  ;  mainly  young  children  are  employed  in 
those  works,  11,299;  they  should  be  under  same  legis- 
lation as  other  works,  11.300.    Great  injustice  done  in 
some  cases  by  certifying  surgeons,  11,329;  suggest  that 
birth  certificate  of  child  should,  on  commencing  work,  be 
endorsed  by  a  surgeon,  with  opinion  as  to  state  of  health, 
and  such  endorsement  should  be  renewed  whenever  the 
])lace  of  work  changed,  or  jjeriodically  at  the  end  of 
every  two  or  three  years  at  surgeon's  residence,  11,329- 
331.    The  amount  of  overtime  work  in  workshops  is  an 
injury  upon  women  and  young  persons  so  employed, 
11,332-333.     Certain  class   of  workshops,  as  brick- 
yards, ought  to  be  visited  at  least  every  two  or  three 
months ;  in  some  classes  a  yearly  inspection  would  be 
sufficient,  11,334.    Necessity  for  giving  further  sanitary 
powers  to  inspectors,  10,442 ;  both  with  regard  to  work- 
shops and  factories,  10,443-452;  allude  particularly  to 
the  earthenware  manufactories  of  the  district ;  many  of 
the  shops  are  unfit  for  the  people  to  work  in,  10,444—447  ; 
children  are  going  in  and  out  of  these  shops  constantly, 
10,448-449.    The  men  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  other 
diseases  from  having  to  work  in  damp  shops,  10,450. 
AU  potteries  are  under  the  Factory  Act,  10,451.  If 
power  similar  to  that  given  by  the  Factory  Act  as  regards 
sanitary  regulation  were  given  with  respect  to  workshops 
there  would   be  much  advantage  gamed,  10,453-454. 
A  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  established  under  the 
Textile  Acts  in  the  case  of  dangerous  machinery  might 
answer  tlie  purpose,  10,466.    The  most  unhealthy  part 
of  the  pottery  work  is  scouring  the  china,  10,455;  m 
which  women  only,  from  about  18  to  40  years  of  age,  are 
employed,  10,456-461 ;   the  air  gets  fiUed  with  dust, 
which  is  inhaled,  10,457;  and  this  is  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  health,  ?  0.460,  11,248-249  ;  the  people  refuse  to  or 
do  not  wear  respirators,  10,458-459.    Young  girls  can  be 
employed  in  this  trade  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  can  work 
full  time  at  thirteen,  10,462-463.  The  fan  has  answered 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without  steam  power  it 
cannot  he.  used,  10,464-465,  11,260-251;  it  niiglit  be 
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worked  by  a  horse  if  fan  made  compulsory,  but  it  would 
be  a  yeiy  clumsy  process,  10,466.  It  is  not  prejudicial 
for  girls  of  13  to  work  in  factories  in  which  tiles  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  common  bricks  are  made,  10,468. 
As  to  tileries  under  Act  of  1864  and  those  under  Act 
of  1871,  10,46.9-469a  ;  the  only  suggestion  for  distinc- 
tion of  tile  manufactories  where  girls  of  13  should  be 
allowed  to  be  employed,  and  those  where  they  should 
not,  is,  that  where  there  are  flued  sheds  they  should  be 
allowed,  and  where  flued  sheds  are  not  used  they  should 
not,  10,470-472. 

'ADAM,  JAMES,  Manchester;  Calico  Printer. 
See  POTTER,  E.  C. 

'ALLEN,  DONALD,  EniN  nvRca,  and  other  s ;  Repre- 
senting Trades  Council  : 

Represent  26  trades,  comprising  about  10,000  work- 
men ;  are  a  representative  body  annually  elected  by  their 
respective  trades;  is  a  tailor;  Mr.  Fergie,  a  printer; 
Mr.  Watt,  a  shoemaker ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  brass  finisher, 
19,752-755.    Reads  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the 
trades  council  of  Edinburgh,  appointing  them  to  appear 
before  the  Royal  Commission  as  delegates ;  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Factory  Act  is  their  object,  and  that 
they  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
following  points  :— 1st,  improvement  of  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  workshops  and  factories  ;  2nd,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Mr.  Cross'  Act  of  1874  be  embodied  m  pro- 
posed consolidated  Act,  and  extended  to  all  workshops 
and  factories  ;  3rd,  increase  of  staff  required  ;  4th,  in- 
formers to  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute,  where  insjjectors 
refuse  to  do  so  ;  5th,  infringement  of  proposed  consoli- 
dated Act  be  tried  before  sheriffs  or  their  substitutes, 
19,756.     Their  aim  is  to  get  proper  ventilation  and 
accommodation  for  workshops,  19,757.    As  to  infectious 
diseases  being  generated  by  work  being  done  in  private 
houses,  witness  quotes  a  case;  questions  and  remarks 
thereon,  19,758-768.    It  is  not  so  much  the  practice  to 
give  out  work  in  Edinburgh  as  in  some  other  towns, 
19,768.  Thinks  tliat  something  on  the  basis  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Bill  some  few  years  ago  would  exactly  suit 
as  to  ])rivate  houses  Ijeing  inspected,  19,769.  Witness 
produces  a  document  which  was  laid  before  the  trades 
council  by  the  tailors  of  Edinburgh  12  months  ago,  a 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  no  answer  has  been  received; 
it  was  then  sent  toDr.Littlejohn,  and  up  to  present  time  no 
answer  has  Ijeen  received  ;  this  is  the  case  of  several  work- 
shops ;  the  firms  are  indicated  by  numbers,  as  it  is  not 
wished  that  tlieir  names  should  be  read  publicly,  19,770. 
The  secretary  of  the  trade  transmitted  it  to  the  trades 
council ;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
number  of  shops,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  sanitation  and  decency  are  either  inferior,  or 
totally  absent,  19,771-782.    As  the   iocal  authorities 
either  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  he  wishes  that  these  places 
should  be  placed  under  the  Workshops  Act,  19,783.  As 
to  informing  the  factory  inspector  of  the  existence  of 
abuses  of  this  kind ;  the  factory  inspector  declined  to 
act  in  specific  instances  whicli  were  breaches  of  the  law, 
19,783-7!)1.    Wishes  Acts  to  be  consolidated,  19,792. 
Sanitary  condition  of  printing  offices,  sufficient  space 
required,  many  obscene  books  are  done  in  printing 
offices  where  girls  are  employed  as  compositors ;  diffi- 
culty of  present  staff  adequately  inspecting  workshops 
even  under  present  Act,  19,793-796.    Mr.  Watt  hands 
in  a  document  from  the  Edinburgh  Shoemakers'  Trade 
Society,  asking  to  have  their  trade  included  in  any  law 
having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  work  being  done 
m  the  houses  of  workpeople  or  in  other  than  workshops 
expressly  provided  as  such,  and  duly  inspected  according 
to  law;  the  great  bulk  of  the  shoemaking  trade  is  done 
in  dwelling-houses ;  the  men  wish  to  get  into  proper 
workshops ;  dirt  and  infectious  diseases  in  the  houses 
where  the  work  is  done ;  advantages  of  being  under  the 
Factory  Act ;  details  of  the  trade  ;  holds  that  if  a  man 
em})loys  labour  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  a  workshop  ;  if 
he  turns  his  house  into  a  workshop,  the  Factory  Act 
should  apply  to  it,  and  the  employer  should  register 
wliere  his  work  is  done,  and  the  inspector  should  have  a 
right  to  enter  the  place,  19,797-799.    The  object  of  men 
working  at  home  is  to  secure  the  labour  of  the  wife  and 
children  ;  Sunday  labour  ;  they  find  the  Act  is  virtually 
evaded ;  the  feeling  of  the  working  classes  at  ha\ang 
their  houses  visited  by  a  Government  official  at  any 
hours  of  the  night ;  does  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection,  19,800-803.    Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  ; 
cases  where  therL-  is  disease;  Mr.  lorston,  secretary  of 
the  trades  council,  states  that  a  register  of  where  the 
work  is  done,  as  suggested,  would  be  the  only  remedy. 
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19,804,  19,809.    As  to  informers  being  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  ;  they  consider  it  desirable  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  as  they  think  the  option  of  doing  so,  or  not,  is 
too  much  to  have  left  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  in 
a  large  town  like  Edinburgh  ;  they  are  aware_  that  every 
case  IS  referred  by  local  officer  to  his  superior  in  London, 
but  do  not  consider  it  a  good  system.    They  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  having  the  common  informer  element 
in  existence  acts  on  the  authorities,  and  prevents  cases 
falling  back;  mentions  an  instance,  19,810-812.  In- 
spector should  belong  to  the  working  class  if  the  Act  is 
to  be  carried  out ;  changes  of  inspectors  are  a  misfor- 
tune ;  it  ^i'ould  be  more  agreeable  to  the  working  classes 
to  be  visited  by  persons  of  their  own  rank  than  by  others ; 
superiority  as  inspectors  of  men  who  know  the  country 
and  ]ieopie,  19,813-819.    The  need  of  more  inspectors, 
li),820.    Addresses  of  inspectors,  19,821.  Comparative 
advantages,  and  the  contrary  in  difiPerent  places,  accord- 
ing to  whether  tlie  Act  is  carried  out  or  not ;  existence 
of  a  black  list  system  in  some  trades,  which  prevents 
workmen  giving  any  information ;  hence  desirability  of 
having  a  common  informer;  if  inspector  would  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  trades  officials,  he  might 
receive  more  information  than  he  could  in  any  other  way, 
19,822-823.    Working  men  have  no  confidence  in  in- 
spectors who  are  gentlemen,  19,824.    Inspector  will  only 
take  things  up  in  his  own  way ;  difficulty  of  detecting 
breaches  of  the  law ;  paucity  of  inspectors,  1 9,825-826. 
Are  of  opinion  that  all  cases  of  infringement  of  the  pro- 
posed consolidated  Act  should  be  tried  by  sheriffs,  or  their 
substitutes  ;  that  tire  law  is  systematically  evaded,  and  that 
the  justices  of  the  peace  or  unpaid  magistrates  are  not  the 
proper  people  to  try  these  cases  ;  fines  and  costs,  19,827- 
831.  Adhere  to  the  opinion  that  trials  of  these  cases  by  jus- 
tices ofthe])eace  do  not  inspire  confidence,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  sheriffs  trying  them,  or 
if  there  is  any  difficulty  as  to  evidence,  &c.,  it  would  be 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  good  it  would  effect ;  Mr. 
Mitchell  quotes  an   instance,  19,832-836.  Qualifica- 
tions for  sitting  on  the  bench ;  how  the  burgh  magis- 
trates are  appointed ;  finally,  they  have  more  confidence 
°in  the  stipendiary  or   sheriff  substitute,  19,837-842. 
Small  penalties  under  the  Workshops  Act ;  there  is  no 
minimum  penalty;  satisfaction  of  working  classes  at 
finding  the  administration  of  labour  laws  removed  out 
of  the  hands  of  unpaid  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  19,843-844.    With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  I1S74  being  embodied  in  the  proposed  consoli- 
dated Act,  the  witness  (Mr.  Fergie)  speaks  only  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  trade  (printing) ;   he  understands 
certain  master  printers  have  asked  for  some  modifications 
of  the  Act;  he  opposes  these  being  granted  (1)  because  if 
they  have  a  stress  of  work  tliey  can  enlarge  their  premises 
or  get  in  more  hands ;  (2)  the  work  of  compositors  and 
machine  men  is  not  suitable  for  women  and  children ; 
(3)  the  modifications  would  make  the  trade  more  detri- 
mental to  health  than  it  is  already.     Opposes  printers' 
request  to  have  the  bookbinding  clauses  extended  to  the 
printing  establishments ;  working  overtime  and  pay  for 
ditto  ;  hopes  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  will  be  made  for- 
bidding work  after  a  certain  hour,  or  the  Act  will  be 
evaded ;   hours  of  work ;   length  according  to  trade ; 
v;omen's  union ;  mortality  in  the  trade  ;  no  modification 
should   be  allowed  ;  Mr.  Watt  thinks  that  a  turn  of 
seven  and  a  half  hours  is  long  enough  for  any  female  or 
young  person  to  work,  19,845,  19,859.    There  are  not 
many  girls   employed   as   compositors  in  Edinburgh, 
19,861.  The  present  Workshops  Act  is  quite  inoperative; 
effect  of  restrictions,  19,862-863 ;   more  supervision  re- 
quired ;    difficulty  of  carrying  out  supervision ;  trade 
associations,  19,863-869. 

M'CANCE,  FINLAY,  Belfast;  LinenManufacturer. 
And  see  VALENTINE,  THOMAS  : 

Speaks  with  reference  to  statistics  furnished  by  Dr. 
Purdon  ;  average  deaths  of  children  in  different  classes 
of  life ;  is  opposed  to  projiosal  for  public  creches  for 
nursing  them,  18,226 ;  death  rate  amongst  the  mill 
population  ;  statistics  of  longevity  of  workers  ;  does  not 
consider  Dr.  Purdon's  tables  reliable ;  gives  reasons ; 
periodical  examination  of  children  and  young  persons 
by  certifying  surgeon,  the  great  inconvenience  thereof; 
thinks  Dr.  Purdon's  recommendation  for  a  medical  in- 
spector to  be-  appointed  to  examine  the  mill  as  to  internal 
sanitary  arrangements  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  trade  ;  the  factory  inspector  is  the  proper  person 
to  interfere  when  he  sees  cause,  18,227-236. 

McCANDLISH,  W.,  Manchester;  Deputation  of 
Denton  Hat  Makers.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 


McCAW,  JOHN,  Belfast;  Flax  Scutcher: 

Is  foreman  of  Messrs  Hurst  Brothers'  establishment 
at  Drumaness ;  works  tow ;  is  acquainted  with  flax 
scutching  business  ;  tliere  are  a  good  number  of  small 
flax  scutching-mills  in  his  district ;  they  do  not  work 
more  than  an  average  of  60  hours  per  week,  17,907-913; 
thinks  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  limit  them  to 
certain  hours,  both  to  the  millowner  and  the  farmer, 
17,914-918.  The  practical  work  of  a  scutch-mill  is 
done  by  men ;  the  preparing  of  the  flax  might  be  done 
within  the  legal  hours ;  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  scutching  the  tow,  17,919-923.  Rollers  in 
scutch-mills  should  be  fenced  in  more  carefully ;  the 
smallest  mills  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  serious 
expense  ;  handles  at  the  side.  Women  as  a  rule  do  not 
work  over  lOi  hours  a  day.  Does  not  employ  women  or 
young  persons;  there  are  very  few  such  employed 
throughout  these  country  districts ;  restriction  on  hours 
of  labour,  effect  of,  17,924-938. 

M'DOWELL,  JAMES,  Dublin;  Tobacco  Pipe  Manu- 
facturer.   See  BROWN,  GEORGE. 

McGLASHAN,  JAMES,  Dundee  ;  Jute  Spinner.  See 
SANDEMAN,  F. 

McINTYRE,  WILLIAM  H.,  Dundee;  Water  Mill 
Proprietor  : 

In  Blairgo\vrie  no  abuse  of  privilege  of  making  up  lost 
time,  17,250;  has  nothing  else  to  deny  in  respect  to 
Blairgowrie,  17,251.  Workpeople  would  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  abuse ;  inspectors  are  informed  by  work- 
people when  abuse  occurs,  17,252-252a. 

McINTYRE,  H.,  Glasgow,  «wc?  aMo^Aer;  Brickmakers  : 
Statement  in  regard  to  employment  of  girls ;  non-  * 
employment  before  16  injurious  to  brick  trade;  girls 
above  16  seek  other  emjiloyment,  15,572;  as  a  rule  do 
not  get  girls  until  they  are  20,  15,573.  Nature  of  girls' 
labour  ;  are  never  employed  to  wheel  barrows,  15,674- 
57s.  Do  not  employ  half-timers  ;  they  are  unsuitable, 
1 5,579-580.  Brickworks  are  factories  turning  out  50,000 
per  diem  in  summer;  do  not  work  in  winter,  15,581. 
Do  not  employ  children  under  15  as  being  useless  ;  but 
no  hand-made  bricks  about  Glasgow,  15,582-583,  15,591- 
592.  Nature  of  brick  making ;  all  outside,  except  in 
winter  when  bricks  dried  by  stones,  15,585-586.  Five 
months'  work  in  summer,  but  only  work  regular  hours, 
10  on  the  five  days  and  seven  on  Saturday,  15,586-588. 
Effects  of  work  not  injurious  either  to  health  or  morals  of 
girls  ;  might  work  at  14  years  of  age  when  schooling  over, 
15,587-589.  System  differs  from  that  in  England,  ]  5,590. 

M'MAHON,  MICHAEL,  Dublin  ;  Tailor  : 

Is  the  secretary  of  the  Tailors'  Trade  Society;  the 
society  does  not  comprise  women  ;  it  extends  over  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  numbers  500  or  600 ;  there  is  another 
body  called  "  Sweaters,"  who  are  people  who  take  work 
from  the  masters,  and  employ  men,  women,  and  children, 
mostly  females  ;  they  make  up  ready-made  clothing  and 
work  to  order,  except  in  seven  houses  in  the  city,  18,681- 
685.  As  to  excessive  work  in  masters'  workrooms,  that 
is  optional,  18,686.  Some  women  are  employed  in  those 
workshops ;  they  do  not  work  over-hours  on  the  pre- 
mises, but  they  do  at  home,  that  is  done  frequently, 
18,687-690.  Is  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  these 
people  work ;  has  been  in  many  of  their  small  workrooms  ; 
the  state  is  wretched  in  a  vast  number  of  them,  details 
thereof;  numbers  employed,  &c. ;  filth,  disease,  small- 
pox ;  reported  one  case  to  the  sanitary  officer  and  got  no 
attention  to  it,  18,691-698.  The  matter  came  before  the 
Health  Committee,  18,700.  The  Lord  .Mayor  carries  on 
a  tailoring  company,  entitled  M'Swiney  &  Co.,  Limited ; 
it  is  one  of  the  companies  that  gave  out  sweating  work, 
18,701-702.  Knows  it  was;  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  at 
the  present  moment;  he  spoke  to  the  foreman  about 
the  low  places  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  got  no 
satisfaction  ;  he  then  complained  to  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
M'Swiney,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  said  he  would  assist 
his  foreman  to  prosecute  him  for  interfering,  18,703-704. 
Details  of  his  complaint,  18,705.  Knew  that  the  woman 
was  diseased  with  small-pox  when  working  for  that 
house  ;  the  foreman  did  not  deny  it ;  has  seen  the  woman  ; 
not  when  she  had  the  small-pox  ;  the  information  came 
to  him  from  half  a  dozen  men,  18,706-709.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  M'Swiney,  would  not  listen  to  him;  he 
made  the  complaint  to  the  foreman,  18,710-711.  All 
the  houses  in  Dublin,  except  seven,  send  out  their  goods 
to  be  made  up  in  this  way;  many  of  the  people  who 
take  out  work  employ  other  hands  besides  their  own 
families  ;  they  work  in  a  great  number  of  cases  day  and 
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night  for  the  last  three  nights  a  week,  18,712-714.  The 
work  is  always  harder  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  believes 
that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  they  work  day  and 
night,  women  as  well  as  men,  18,715-718.    Ages  of 
children   emjjloyed,  18,711).     Deprecates  being  asked 
where  he  is  employed;  dislike  of  people  to  allow  their 
names  to  appear,  18,7:20.    Women  work  m  the  daytime 
and  place  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  take  home  work 
with  them  in  the  evenings ;  never  heard  of  any  com- 
])ulsion  being  brought  upon  them  to  take  it  away, 
18,7-l-7-'^.     Has  informed  the  inspector  of  factories 
of  instances  of  over-working  of  women,  but  not  recently  ; 
difficulty  of  finding  him,  18,7^24.    It  is  the  fault  prin- 
cipally of  employers  and  master  sweaters  that  the  work- 
peojile  have  to  work  so  hai-d  at  the  end  of  the  week ; 
does  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  workpeople,  18,7-7- 
7-8.    Believes  the  rates  of  people  who  take  out  work 
are  smaller  than  usual;  as  to  the  amount,  18,730-732. 
The  object  of  taking  work  home,  18,732-734.  There 
have  been  no  strikes  of  working  tailors  since  1872;  their 
grounds  of  complaint,  18,73.5-737.     They  have  done 
everything  possible  to  get  this  system  put  down,  by 
a[)plying  to  Public  Health  Committee,  and  Sanitary 
Association  on  Stephen's  Green,  but  they  cannot  expect 
redress  when  there  are  members  of  both  boards  carrying 
on   the   tailoring  business,  18,738.      As  to  Sanitary 
Association  and  Public    Health    Committee,  18,73!)- 
741.    Thinks  tailoring  the  principal  part  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  business,  18,742.    The  motive  the  men  have  for 
moving  in  this  matter  is  that  it  keeps  away  labour  from 
the  workshops,  18,743-745.    Asked  Mr.  Astley's  atten- 
tion   to  these  sv/eating   shops ;  he   said   the  Act  did 
not  permit  him  to  prosecute  ;  he   said  he  dare  not 
enter  the  rooms  of  those  people ;  he  said  he  could  do 
nothing  in  these  cases,  and  that  Dr.  Mapother  would 
make   the  needful  visits;  he  said  that  he  had  fomid 
places  even  worse  than  the  ones  of  which  I  told  him, 
18,74()-750.    Consider  things  now  worse  than  ever  they 
have  been;  sweaters   have  increased;   rate  of  wages, 
labour,  and  jirofit ;  is  sure  he  could  find  dozens  of 
workpeople  at  any  time  of  the  night  on  a  Thursday  niglit 
all  employed,  18,75 1-75G.    Desires  to  see  an  amendment 
in  the  Workshops  Act,  18, 756.    Has  done  everything 
he  could  to  bring  this  matter  to  light ;  Dr.  O'Leavy's 
lecture  in  the  "  Irish  Times,"  quotation  from,  18,758- 
7()0.    Wages;  class  of  people  who  work  for  sweaters, 
18,761. 

Further  examined. 

As  to  sweating  ;  contradicts  Mr.  Rock  in  several 
particulars ;  has  told  the  newspaper  reporter  that  his  state- 
ment that  two  of  Mr.  M'Swiney's  assistants  took  the 
small-po.K  was  a  mistake,  19,066-68. 

McMASTER,  HUGH  DUNBAR,  Lo.ndon  ;  Flax  Spin- 
ners.   See  HERDMAN,  EMERSON  TENNANT. 

McSHEEDY,  JAMES,  Bolton  ;  Sciioolmasteu.  See 
RIDYAIID,  JOSEPH. 

MEADE-KING,  W.  O.,  Manchester;  Sub-Inspector 
OF  Factories : 

Is  sub-inspector  of  the  Manchester  district,  8707. 
Number  of  factories  and  workshops ;  has  not  visited  all 
the  workshops  ;  has  other  districts  besides  Manchester  ; 
has  found  it  impossible  to  supervise  the  Vv'orkshops 
efficiently ;  his  supervision  has  only  partially  enforced 
obedience  to  the  law;  brick  trade,  8708-13.  Has  had 
many  prosecutions,  8714.  Children  in  workshops  and 
factories,  8715.  Assistance  would  render  enforcement  of 
law  easier ;  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  trust- 
worthy men  as  assistants,  8716-18.  Inequalities  of 
age  in  brickyards.  There  are  many  small  brickyards  in 
the  district ;  employment  of  children  in  brickyards  ;  age 
of  children  in  ditto;  evasion  of  Act;  would  require 
assistance  to  stop  it ;  women  in  brickyards ;  factory 
and  workshop  brickyards,  8719-26.  Saltworks  ;  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  ;  uncomfortable  work  ; 
they  are  under  either  the  Factory  Extension  Act,  1867, 
or  the  Workshops  Act,  1867 ;  the  vapour  makes  the 
work  excessively  disagreeable,  8727-29.  The  hours 
are  irregular ;  there  are  very  young  children  employed  ; 
employment  of  a  very  young  child;  there  is  no  reason 
for  beginning  so  early  in  the  morning.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  brought  under  tlie 
Factory  Act  of  18()7,  8730-36  ;  hours  of  work,  8737. 
Works  are  under  difl'erent  conditions ;  same  applies 
to  that  manufactories,  8738-39.  Certificates  of  birth  ; 
surgeon's,  school ;  attendance  at  school,  8/40-49. 
Bleaching  and  dyeing  works  ;  there  are  not  many  in  the 
district;  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  and  1874;  as  regards  the 
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employment  of  children,  the  law  should  be  uniform- 
sees  no  advantage  in  bringing  bleaching  and  dyeing 

hmv  t'l  ^'""^'-f  •  ,  Warehouses,  work  in,  how  paid  ; 
wrnen  %-?rr°'^i^  T'^^ unsuitable  for 
rndif,'.  '  it.  O'-^^^mak^''^.  working  overtime; 
h  mS."'".  taken  much  advantage  of  in  that  trad; 
1  Manchester  ;  no  difficulty  in  getting  additional  assist- 
ance in  busy  season  (witness  produces  some  letters 
and  papers  on  the  subject) ;  has  had  a  great  number  of 
complaints  with  regard  to  dressmakers  workin..  overtime 
they  were  sometimes  well  founded ;  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  detect;  has  had  some  prosscuiions  ;  they  have 
heen  successful,  8763-72.  Textile  Act;  Worlfshop.s 
Act;  working  hours  m  small  workshojis  ;  would  require 
assistance  to  enforce  regulations  as  to  hours  in  small 
worksliops ;  could  not  say  how  many  he  has  visited 
without  Ijis  notes;  number  of,  and  kind  of.  assistants 
required  8/ /d-82.  Number  of  people  employed  in  salt- 
works ;  they  work  neartheii-  homes  ;  work  in  saltworks  • 

I  fPte'/^''*'''''*'  "'"'"l^;  unheal thiness  of 

ditto,  8/8.i-93.  People  living  in  boats  or  Hats  in  the 
cistnct  ;  there  are  a  great  number ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  deal  with  them;  children  employed  in  them;  few 
children  attend  school,  8794-98.  Children  and  youn.r 
persons  employed  in  retail  shops  in  Manchester ;  the 
Hours  they  are  employed  ;  hours  of  closing,  8799-8806. 

Further  exannned. 

His  clerical  duties  vary;  average  two  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  year;  not  always  concentrated  in  one 
day  of  the  week,  10,375-376.  Evidence  as  to  routine  ; 
books  and  reports  handed  in,  10,3/7.  Weekly  reports' 
forwarded  to  assistant  inspector;  explain  how  this  done, 
10,378-382.  Correspondence,  l0,;j83-384.  Rei)orts  go 
through  and  instrucrions  return  per  assistant  inspector 
and  inspector  before  a  prosecution  can  take  place;  does 
not  know  this  officially,  10,384,  10,381.  Correspondence 
about  modifications,  10,386.  Letters  from  the  public  and 
departmental  corresjiondence,  10, ,387-388.  Savin'f  in 
copying ;  how  might  be  effected  in  large  distriot^like 
Manchester;  difficulty  in  using  copying  macliine  or 
repeating  book  ;  reports  are  sent  in  in  great  detail,  10,389 
-392.  Cojjying  machine  asked  for  but  not  sup|)hed  ; 
reason  why,  10,404—105.  Forwards  monthly  detailed 
account  of  expenses  with  vouchers  and  j)ostage,  including 
addresses  of  corresjiondents ;  average  expenses,  50/.  to  60/. 
per  annum;  some  places,  100/.;  in  N.  Wales,  KiO/. ;  a 
round  sum  would  be  better  as  saving  time ;  a  less  sum 
than  average  would  lie  accepted,  10,393-398.  Requisitions 
for  certificates  of  birth  handed  in;  addressed  to  registrar 
of  child's  l)irthplace;  clerical  assistance  in  this  advan- 
tageous; annoyed  by  people  calling,  10,399-406.  Asks 
for  modifications,  but  does  not  know  if  granted;  such 
things  should  be  issued  in  locality  where  wanted,  10,408. 

Reads  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  silk  mercer  line, 
objecting  to  Extension  of  Time  Act;  season  trade  modi- 
fication of  Act  of  1871  not  necessary;  this  jirobably 
general  opinion  of  the  trade  in  Manchester. 

MELV,    ALEXANDER,  Glasgow;     Bottle  Glass 
Manufacturer  : 

Present  permanent  modifications  suit  very  well ;  the 
Factory  Act  extensions  satisfy  masters  and  men,  16,625- 
626.  Work  62  hours  a  week,  on  five  days  10?.  hours  a 
day;  no  exact  hours;  12  to  15  or  16;  peimanent  modi- 
fication is  60  hours,  divisible  at  jjleasure,  16,627-6.i2. 
Would  like  power  of  expansion  ;  the  maximum  of  60 
might  be  reduced  to  suit  the  general  trade;  in  north  of 
England  they  work  six  days  a  week,  and  keejj  close  to 
maximum,  Ki, 633-638.  Occasionally  boys  of  13  work 
all  night,  not  if  they  have  worked  all  day  ;  to  raise  age 
to  16  would  lie  a  serious  interference,  16,639-645. 

MERRICK,     DANIEL,     Leicester;  Framework 
Knitter  : 

Is  a  working  framework  knitter,  7-11-  Employs  women 
and  children,  7212  ;  uses  machinery  and  hand  Irames, 
7213.  Is  a  member  of  the  school  board,  7-14.  Concurs 
educationally  in  evidence  given  by  the  two  previous  wit- 
nesses, 7215.  Works  in  a  factory;  hours  of  work  in 
factory;  no  reduction  of  wages  in  consequence  of  change 
of  hours  under  Act  of  1874,  7216-7223.  Honrs  in  sniail 
workshops  longer  than  those  in  factories,  7224.  Hours 
in  hosiery  trade,  7225,  7226.  Children's  ages  as  regards 
time  when  they  should  commence  work,  722/,  72l'8.  No 
strong  desire  among  parents  for  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  considerable  manulacture  done  in  villages,  and  law 
should  operate  equally  in   villages   and  towns,  7229. 

IS'  n 
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There  is  considerable  stocking  and  boot  trade  m  the 
villa^'es  7230.  The  law  would  be  enforced  as  well  by 
working  men  employed  as  factory  officers  as  by  men  of  a 
higher  class,  7321.  Is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  men 
of  non-commissioned  officer  class,  7232,  7-233.  Necessity 
for  inspectors  of  some  sort;  does  not  thmk  a  few  pro- 
secutions would  have  a  permanent  effect,  7234,  7235. 
Number  of  sub-inspectors  necessary  for  Leicester,  7236- 
7239. 

MIDDLETON,  Db.  DAVID,  Edinbukgh  ;  H.  M.  In- 
spector OF  Schools : 

Senior  inspector  of  schools  western  district,  19,249. 
Glasgow  school  board  have  not  opened  half  the  number 
of  schools  contemplated,  19,250.  Board  officers  obligea 
to  restrain  their  powers  of  compulsion  to  places  where 
they  had  schools.  19,251.  75  schools  in  Glasgow,  but 
all  finished,  19,251.  Generally  supposed  two  years 
will  see  them  erected,  19,252.  Half-time  system  a 
failure  ;  fabrication  of  certificates,  19,253-254.  Half- 
timers  attend  four  inspected  schools,  19,254 ;  taught  in 
separate  rooms,  19,258.  Half-timers  objected  to  gene- 
rally 19,257-260,  19,280,  19,299.  Half-time  system 
hardly  tried  in  Glasgow,  19,259.  Half-timers  mostly 
taught  by  unqualified  teachers,  and  education  absolutely 
nothing,  19,260,  19,264.  Bogus  certificates  given, 
19,262-268.  Standard  of  education  to  be  applied, 
19/269-274.  Half-timers,  no  previous  education  as  a 
ruie,  19.275-27G.  No  apphcations  to  examine  factory 
children,' 19,277-280.  Half-time  does  not  exist  out  of 
Glasgow,  19,281-282.  Children  in  mining  districts 
attend  well,  very  well  taught,  and  keep  full  time ;  la- 
bourers' and  small  farmers'  children  associate,  19,287- 
290.  Factory  children  dirty  and  ragged  and  unfed, 
19,291-298.  Hours  of  attendance,  19,295.  Certificates 
tampered  with,  19,300-305.  Examination  of  the  schools, 
19,306-307.  Half-timers  attend,  but  few  come  for  exa- 
mination, 19,310.  Not  authorised  to  make  an  allowance, 
19,311-312.  Allowance  to  school  for  each  passed  half- 
timer,  19,315-316.  Allowance  made  in  Scotch  schools 
as  to' attendance,  19,317-  Half-timers  to  attend  alter- 
nate days  instead  of  half  days,  19,318,  19,323-327, 
19.333-334.  Whole  school  according  to  plan  of  Sir 
John  Kincaid  desirable,  19,319.  Legal  right  of  school 
board  officers  to  compel  attendance  of  factory  children 
doubtful,  19,320-322.  School  hours  and  factory  hours, 
19,328-19,332. 

MIDDLETON,  JOHN,  Dundee ;  Represents  Factory 
Operatives  : 

Up  to  three  years  ago  was  a  factory  worker  for  18  years 
in  Dundee  and  Montrose,  17,216-218.    Was  chairman 
of  the  Factory  Act  Association   during  agitation  for 
present  Act ;  'knows  feelings  of  factory  workers  from 
having  travelled  among  them  through  United  Kingdom, 
17,219.    The  association  was  local  in  Dundee,  but  there 
we're  associations  throughout  Scotland  and  England, 
17,220;  travelled  to  ascertain  feehngs  of  factory  workers, 
17',221.     Advocated  reduction  of  time  to  54  hours, 
17,222  ;  561  accepted  as  a  compromise,  and  received  as 
a  boon 'by  Dundee  operatives,  17,223-224.    The  reduc- 
tion in  wages  to  piece-workers  in  Dundee,  where  hours 
were  about  57,  was  only  about  one  hour  a  week ;  perhaps 
more  in  other  places  where  hours  were  longer,  17,225; 
day  wages  also  reduced  in  majority  of  cases,  17,226 ; 
have  not  been  made  up  since,  17,227.    Have  risen  in 
some  parts  of  England  ;  thinks  the  strike  at  Bolton  ori- 
ginated in  rate  of  payment,  17,228-230.    Is  acquainted 
with  feelings  of  operatives  as  to  withdrawal  of  privilege  of 
making  up  lost  time  in  water-mills,  17,231  ;  the  question 
with  them  apparently  whether  it  was  correct  as  a  matter 
of  law  when  they  were  affected  by  weather,  17,231  ;  in- 
stances of  works  at  Innerleithen  and  Walkerburn  working 
from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  four  days  in  the  week  under  false 
pretence  of  making  up  time,  17,231-232;  knows  from 
best  authority  that  the  works  had  not  been  standing ; 
they  worked  those  hours  always  in  busy  season,  17,233. 
Exhausted  condition  of  girls  of  9  on  resuming  work 
after  a  day  of  these  hours,  1 7,233.     To  prevent  this  abuse 
operatives  think  one  inspector  for  each  mill  would  be 
necessary,  17,233 ;  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  to 
them  the  people  are  willing  to  work  and  allow  their 
children  to  work  any  number  of  hours  for  sake  of  more 
wages,  17,233  ;  the  system  carried  on  for  express  purpose 
of  increasing  labour  and  wages,  17,235.     The  mills 
alluded  to  did  not  stand  during  visit  on  account  of  dry 
season  ;  do  stand  at  Blairgowrie,  but  not  to  extent  to 
which  they  make  up  lost  time,  17,235.     Perhaps  at 
Blairgowrie  the  above  hours  were  worked  by  relays,  but 
not  in  the  case  referred  to  on  the  Tweed,  1 7,236.  Knows 
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that  employers  have  agitated  to  have  privilege  restored, 
but  unaware  of  any  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  oi' 
the  workj^eople,  17,237-238.  Doubts  whether  factory 
workers  would  regret  loss  of  wages  by  mills  being  kept 
standing,  but  know  the  intelligent  factory  hands  are 
opposed  to  overtime,  17,239.  A  stoppage  of  10  or  12 
hours  in  a  week  would  inflict  serious  loss  on  operatives 
if  not  able  to  make  it  up.  17,240.  More  steam-power 
should  be  introduced,  17,241.  Millowners  in  district 
and  Blairgowrie  have  advantage  over  manufacturers  in 
Dundee  and  large  places,  even  if  steam-power  introduced, 
in  having  a  class  of  hands  more  dependent  upon  them 
and  more  protected  in  their  labour,  and  at  lower  wages, 
17,241.  Knows  from  evidence  that  many  millowners 
have  put  up  steam  engines,  17,242.  In  districts  visited 
coal  dearer  than  in  Dundee ;  but  this  balanced  by  cheaper 
and  more  productive  labour,  17,  244-245.  Knows  that 
practice  of  employing  women  and  children  as  cleaners 
during  mill  hours  exists  in  Dundee  mills,  17,243.  Be- 
lieves workpeople  disapprove  of  the  practice,  except  those 
who  will  always  do  extra  work  for  extra  wages ;  h^nds 
desire  hours  shortened,  17,246.  Believes  that  machinery 
difficult  to  clean  when  in  motion,  and  unless  somebody 
clean  during  meal  hours  machinery  is  injured  ;  also  that 
there  is  risk  in  cleaning  in  motion,  17,247.  In  factories 
women  clean  looms  in  motion  without  dangei',  17,248. 

MILLER,  JOHN,  West  BROMVi^icH  ;  Iron  Operative. 
See  BLAKEMORE,  H. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM,  Wolverhampton  ;  Operative 
PuDDLER.    See  FLETCHER,  JOB. 

MILWARD,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  Redditch  ;  Needle 
and  Fish  Hook  Manufacturer 

Reduce  the  spell  from  5  to  4^  hours,  4769.  Hours  of 
labour,  4770-/2.  Injurious  to  fix  the  age  for  com- 
mencing to  work  at  10,  4/73.  Commence  at  9  now,  and 
8  in  the  workshops.  Employment  light,  4774.  Mode  of 
employing  children  in  needle  manufacture,  4776-78. 
Constant  employment,  4779.  Women  and  children, 
proportion  employed,  4781.  Alternate  days,  4783. 
Small  workshops  plentiful,  4784.  Hours  of  work 
assimilated  in  workshops  and  factories,  4785.  Overtime 
4786.  Children  so  employed,  4788.  None  given  out, 
4789j;  nor  buy  it.  Shops  badly  ventilated  and  nu- 
merous; Acts  should  be  assimilated,  4790.  Short  hours 
on  Monday,  4791.  Child  at  12  if  physically  fit,  and  up 
standard  works  well.  Inspector's  certificate  in  lieu  of 
surgeon's,  4792.  Further  restrictions  will  increase  price 
of  labour,  4795.  Full  hours  of  labour;  Saturdays  work, 
4796-99.  Employment  of  children  on  alternate 
Saturdays,  4800.  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  to  be 
assimilated,  and  half-time  age  not  to  be  raised  to  14, 
4801 .  Present  daily  and  weekly  hours,  4802,  4803,  4806, 
4808.  Future  hours,  4804-5.  High  wages  prevents 
employment  of  half-timers,  4810.  Under  the  old  Act 
wages  were  lower,  4811-12.  All  wages  higher  4814. 
Test  applicable  to  young  children  in  workshops,  4816. 
Workshops  not  under  Workshops  Act,  4818.  Sanitary 
condition  bad,  4819.  Would  object  to  be  placed  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act,  at  least  employers  would, 
4820-21.  Opinion  of  workpeople  on  the  subject  un- 
known, 4822.    Trade  does  not  vary  much,  4823. 

MINNITT,  JOHN,  Nottingham  ;  Lace  Merchant  : 
Is  a  member  of  Lace  Merchants  Association  ;  consoli- 
dation of  the  Workshop  and  Factory  Acts  would  be 
beneficial ;  employers  of  smallest  numbers  of  hands 
require  most  looking  after,  7922-7924.  Hours  of  work 
per  week ;  there  are  many  workshops  in  Nottingham, 
7925.  The  local  authorities  did  not  administer  the 
Acts  when  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  7926-7928. 
There  are  numbers  of  cases  of  children  working  under 
the  same  roof  with  their  parents  ;  such  houses  should  be 
inspected ;  have  not  considered  what  staff  would  be 
necessary,  7929-7932. 

MINNOCH,  W.  H.,  Glasgow;  Stuff  Goods  Manu- 
facturer.   See  SANDEMAN,  D. 

MITCHELL,  JAMES,  Edinburgh  ;  Represent  Trades 
Council.    See  M'ALLEN,  DONALD. 

MITCHELL,  W.,  Glasgovst,  and  others:  Deputation 
FROM  School  Board  : 

Convener  of  and  deputation  from  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Glasgow  school  board,  15,593-594. 
Views,  except  those  in  statements  handed  in,  only  indi- 
vidual, 15,702.  A  sufficiency  of  schools  for  population 
being  formed,  but  not  all  ready,  15,595.  Compulsory 
powers   being  largely  enforced,  15,596.  Preliminary 
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statement ;  unsatisfactory  working  of  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Act  in  regard  to  half-time  schools,  15,597.  Want 
of  uniformity  as  to  time  at  which  half-time  education  is 
given  ,  attendance  of  half-timers  irregular  and  capricious  ; 
employers  lax  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act ;  children  constantly  found  in  potteries,  et  cetera,  not 
attending  half-time  schools  though  under  13, 15,598-614. 
The  area  of  Glasgow  school  board  identical  with  muni- 
cipal area,  15,600.  Population ;  proportion  of  return  under 
l)oard  and  under  suburbs,  15,695-696.  Separate  boards 
for  Govan  and  Pollockshaws,  15,601-602;  in  large  suburbs 
many  other  schools  with  separate  Ijoards,  15,603.  Know 
nothing  of  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  such  boards, 

15.604.  Difficulties  of  Glasgow  scliool  board  previous 
to  passing  of  the  Act  from  deficiency  of  primary  schools, 

15.605.  Provision  necessary  for  22,000  additional  chil- 
dren, 15,606;  number  already  provided  for,  15,614-615. 
In  enforcing  the  Act  cases  have  arisen  of  children  under 
13  at  full  employment,  in  employment  both  within  and 
outside  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  15,607-608. 
Of  the  40,000  children  Ijetween  nine  and  13  in  Glasgow 
difficult  to  say  how  they  are  proportioned  in  the  various 
manufactories  ;  errand  and  newspaper  boys  not  included 
in  these  figures,  15,609.  A  more  efficient  and  uniform 
administration  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  as, 
for  example,  enforced  registration  of  places  of  employment 
in  a  factory  office  would  assist  school  board,  15,610-612. 
Amount  of  work  by  school  board  remaining  to  be  done, 
15,613.  11,000  children  ought  to  beat  school  who  are 
not,  15,614-615,  15,679-68,'-;.  Statement  by  Iward  of 
results  of  dealing  with  20,000  children  mentioned.  Nature 
of  school  paper  distributed  to  employers  on  application, 
15,615-616.  The  Education  and  Factory  Acts  work 
pretty  well  together,  but  the  provisions  of  Education 
Act  and  Factory  Workshops  Act  not  entirely  consistent, 
15,617-619.  The  contention  by  some  school  boards 
that  half  attendance  is  not  sufficient  education  .:,'iven 
against  such  boards,  15,620-621.  Difference  in  length 
of  the  half  day  in  the  two  Acts,  15,622-623.  School 
board  accepts  attendance  under  Education  Act  as  com- 
pliance with  the  Factoi-y  Act,  15,624.  Board  always 
requires  two  hours'  attendance  to  fulfil  Education  Act, 
15,625.  Is  of  opinion  that  half-time  attendance,  as 
regards  factories,  means,  under  Education  Act,  half  of 
every  school  day,  unless  children  attend  on  alternate 
days,  but  under  Workshops  Act  could  not  refuse 
attendance  three  consecutive  days,  15,625-629.  Is  of 
opinion  that  the  alternate  day  system  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  education  of  children  than  the  half-time 
system;  board  does  not  j)ermit  two  days  attendance 
one  week  and  three  days  in  the  other,  but  a  case  has 
only  prominently  arisen  in  one  school,  15,630-634. 
Ignorance  of  children  under  half-time  Act;  very  small 
proportion  of  half-timers  can  pass  the  standard  of  their 
age ;  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  Government  grants 
for  successful  examinations,  15,635-636.  May  possibly 
arrive  in  time  at  same  success  as  in  England;  depends 
upon  how  Act  is  worked  ;  present  difficulty  arises  from 
half  and  whole  timers  working  together ;  there  are  only 
840  half-timers  reported  all  over  the  city,  and  in  the 
largest  school  only  163,  15,637-638.  School  certificates 
for  employers ;  complaints  by  schoolmasters,  15,639. 
Teachers'  work  would  be  exemjilified  if  any  absences  were 
reported,  not  attendances,  15,640.  Employers  keeping 
children  at  work  while  paying  for  children  as  present  in 
school,  15,641.  In  such  cases  has  applied  to  insj)ector, 
but  latter  unaljle  to  interfere,  being  already  overworked, 
15,642.  Absolutely  fictitious  certificate  rare  now,  formerly 
common  in  adventure  schools,  15,  643-644.  The  chance 
of  such  abuse  would  be  met  if  every  certificate  were 
signed  by  a  certified  master  according  to  the  Act  of  187-1, 
15,645.  Medical  certificates ;  cases  where  child  of  10 
passed  fur  13  ;  to  check  such  abuse  production  of  birth 
certificate  both  for  half  and  full  time  would  suffice, 
15,645-647.  Power  to  inspect  employers  as  well  as 
schoolmasters'  list,  in  order  to  detect  half-timers,  should 
be  given  to  school  board,  15,648-653.  The  worst 
report  in  the  year  was  of  a  half-time  school,  15,654. 
Education  Department  does  not  allow  teachers  to  refuse 
half-timers  ;  all  schools  should  take  them ;  voluntary 
schools  if  inspected  must  take  them  ;  half-timers  a 
nuisance  to  both  employers  and  schoolmasters,  15,655- 
659.  In  some  schools  half-timers'  fees  are  as  high  as 
whole  timers,  but  not  in  board  schools,  15,660.  In  primary 
schools  fees  vary  from  2d.  to  9d.  a  week,  15,693-694. 
Children  employed  in  regular  labour  not  attending 
schools ;  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate, 
hut  number  very  large ;  there  has  been  no  combined 
action  for  detection  between  school  board  and  factory 
ins])ector,  15,661-665.    Age  at  which  children  employed 
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in  factories;  their  number,  15,684-692.  The  half-time 
s.vstem  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  broken  down  in 
Glasgow,  never  having  been  adequately  tried,  15,566. 
School  hours  ;  in  board  schools  9  to  1 1  in  one  batch,  1  to  3 
i"c  TA^^^^' '  '^^'^t'tet'  peculiarities  of  different  trades, 
15,66/-674.  Newspaper  and  errand  boys  are  dealt  with 
under  Education  Act ;  amount  of  success  experienced  in 
gettmg  them  to  school,  15,675-678  Dinner  hours  not 
fixed  in  Glasgow ;  vary  according  to  trades,  15,697-698. 
Vv  hen  Acts  are  consolidated,  school  board  should  find 
no  difficulty  in  modifying  hour  of  attendance  to  suit 
the  people  ;  never  heard  any  complaints  as  to  differences 
of  school  and  dinner  hours  among  members  of  a  family, 
but  of  course  hours  must  be  made  consistent,  15,700- 
701. 

MOBERLEY,  W.,  Old  Hill;  Brick  Manufactuher. 
See  HARRISON,  G.  K. 

MOFFATT,  PAT,  Belfast;  Operative  Bleacher. 
See. SHAW,  JOHN. 

MOLLISON,  W.,  Glasgow;  Master  Garment  Dyer. 
See  PULLAR,  R. 

MONKTON,  WALTER,  London  ;  Paper  Maker.  See 
EVANS,  JOHN. 

MONSELL,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  Dublin;  Sub-In- 
spector OF  Factories  : 

Is  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  the  south  of  Ireland; 
has  350  factories  in  his  district  ;  probably  over  2,000 
workshops;  has  visited  all  factories  1)ut  one.  and  work- 
shops pretty  fully  ;  they  are  concentrated  in  two  or  three 
large  towns  ;  bacon  curing  is  a  large  industry,  only  male 
young  persons  between  14  and  18  are  employed ;  pro- 
visions of  Factory  Act  are  fairly  observed  in  factories ; 
except  in  bacon  curing,  which  begins  very  early  in  the 
morning,  18,556-568.  Infractions  of  the  law  ;  in 
factories,  and  workshops  ;  with  milliners  and  dress- 
makers ;  late  work  on  Saturday ;  half-holiday ;  pro- 
secutions ;  cause  of  pressure  on  Saturday  evenings ; 
18,569-575.  Has  had  great  trouble  with  regard  to  the 
1874  Act,  which  requires  early  closing  on  Saturday;  has 
not  ])rosecuted  any  of  the  j)eople,  18,576-577-  "  Small 
industries  coming  under  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act; 
hours  of  work  in,  18,580.  Has  very  few  flax  scutching 
mills,  18,581.  Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  ;  local 
assistants ;  constabulary ;  proofs  of  infraction  of  the 
law;  "younf;  persons,"  18,.581-591.  Would  be  glad 
if  all  workshops  were  made  factories ;  thinks  some 
factories  should  not  be  under  the  Factory  Act ;  hardshij) 
of  having  to  ])a,j  for  certifying  surgeon's  visits  ;  it  would 
press  hard  on  them  also  in  matter  of  hours ;  legal 
hours ;  of  young  persons,  and  women  ;  hours  of  work, 
18,592-604.  It  would  facilitate  his  work  if  all  places 
of  employment  were  registered,  18,605;  has  to  find  out- 
the  places  himself.  Proof  of  age  ;  birth  certificates, 
18,606-608.  Has  no  control  over  machinery,  18,609. 
Young  persons  employed  in  saw-mills,  18,610.  School 
attendance;  children  in  small  works,  18,61 1-612.  Num- 
ber of  workshops  ;  they  are  much  scattered  ;  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  law  without  assistants ;  laws  made  more 
stringent  wotild  bean  assistance, 18, 613-616.  Overwork, 
not  excessive ;  thinks  there  is  no  great  necessity  for 
interference  with  hours,  18,617-622.  F^mployment  of 
children  in  trades  coming  under  the  Workshops  Act ; 
there  are  very  few  children  that  are  attending  school 
under  the  Workshops  Act,  18,622-625. 

MONTEFIORE.  JOSEPH  M.,  and  others,  London; 
Representatives  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  of 
the  British  Jews  ; 

Represent  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  .Jews, 
a  representative  body  elected  by  the  different  provincial 
congregations  as  well  as  by  those  in  London.  3856. 
One  of  its  objects  is  to  supervise  all  matters  affecting 
Jews  which  come  or  may  come  before  Parliament.  3856. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Board  to  the  Commissioners 
four  things  asked  : — 1 .  That  the  modifications  in  the  seve- 
ral Factory  Acts  favouring  Jewish  employers  should  be 
retained,  3856.  2.  They  ask  three  modifications  of 
these  Acts  :  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867  should 
be  enlarged ;  that  the  Act  of  1871  should  be  extended  to 
all  factories  ;  and  that  another  provision  to  be  mentioned 
should  appear  in  all  future  Acts,  3856.  Before  the  Acts 
of  1867  Jewish  employers  were  not  amenable  if  their 
hands,  Jews  or  non-Jews,  worked  upon  Sunday  ;  in  1867, 
when  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  ])assed,  the  Board 
obtained  a  modification  in  both  Acts  permitting  employ- 
ment by  Jewish  masters,  also  work  till  sunset  on  Friday 
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of  yount?  persons  and  women  on  featurday  after  sunset, 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  till  9  o'clock  ;  that  modification 
is  stiU  law,  and  should  be  retained,  3857;   but  this 
modification  proved  useless,  because  for  seven  months 
the  Sabbath  is  so  long  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
liands  to  come  to  work  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  3857.  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  report,  31st  October  186b, 
proves   this  especially   in  the  cigar  manufactories  at 
east  end  ;  not  only  do  the  hands  not  come  after  sunset 
on  Saturday,   but  the  long  interval  between  Friday 
evening  and  Monday  makes  girls  and  young  persons 
stiff  and  clumsy  in  the  manipulating  of  tobacco  ;  the 
present  restriction  as  to  Sunday  thus  reduces  week  to 
four  days  and  a  half,  3857.    The  Board  of  Deputies  took 
evidence  verifying  Mr.  Redgrave's  report,  3858.    It  is 
four  days  and  a  half,  because  Sunday  labour  prohibited 
by  Acts'of  18G7  ;  by  closing  at  sunset  in  winter  on  Friday, 
that  is  3.30  or  4,  Jewish  employer  has  on  Monday, 
•  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  for 
more  tlian  five  months,  only  till  4.30  or  5, 3859.    It  may 
be  taken  at  four  and  three  quarters  days  ;  Sabbath  for 
■    three  months  begins  at  3.30,  for  two  at  4,  thus  at  3.30  or 
4  for  six  months,  3860.    That  is  matter  of  fact;  the 
modification  was  useless,  and  important  to  note,  that  it 
applies  to  non-Jewish-as  well  as  Jewish  hands  employed 
by   Jews,  3862.     Counting  Sabbath   from   3.30  five 
months  in  the  year,  five  hours  and  a  half's  work  could 
be  got  on  Saturday  after  sunset,  but  the  people  will 
not  come.  3863.    No  doubt  the  grievance  of  the  shortness 
of  the  fifth  day  in  summer  might  be  balanced  by  the 
half  factory  day'in  winter  on  Saturday  if  the  peojde  would 
work  from  4  to  9  ;  on  this  point  the  workshop  owners 
and  cigar  manufacturers  in  London  are  satisfied  with  the 
Act ;  witness  speaks  of  owners  of  factories  employing 
Jews,  3863.     The  Act  of  1867  absolutely  proliibited 
Sunday  employment  of  young  persons,  women  or  children, 
in  factories  ;  the  Workshops  Act  did  the  same  to  places 
where  about  5  and  under  50  hands  were  employed  ; 
aljove  50  making  a  factory,  3863.    The  result  was  large 
number  of  prosecutions  by  inspectors  in  London  and 
Manchester,  when  magistrates  inflicted  nominal  fines 
and  recommended  investigation,  3863.    A  deputation  of 
Board,  acting  for  London  Tailors' Jewish  Benefit  Society, 
went  to  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  asked  for  an 
Act  exempting  Jewish  employers  from  existing  penalties 
for  Sunday  labour ;  hands  in  memorial  presented  to 
Home  Secretary,  3863.     No  complaint  of  obligation 
under  Act  of  1867  in  the  main,  because  the  Act  of  1871 
abolished  the  obligation,  but  only  in  regard  to  workshops 
and    cigar  factories,  and  not  to  other  factories,  3865. 
Asks  now  that  the  exemption  as  regards  Sunday  in 
faA'our  of  Jewish   owners  of  workshops  and  tobacco 
manufactories  granted  by  Act  of  1871 ,  should  be  extended 
to  the  owners  of  all  factories,  3866.    Third  point  is 
that  since  Jewish  owners  of  factories  cannot  work  by  con- 
science on  Saturday,  or  on  Sunday  by  law ,  should  have  the 
privileges  of  bookbinders  and  letter-press  printers,  but  so 
that  in  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  per  week  no 
hand  shall  work  more  than  the  hours  allowed  by  the 
Factory  Act,  3867,  3879.    The  first  point  is  that  the 
privilege  of  working  young  persons  and  women  after 
sunset    on    Saturday  till    9    should   be  extended  on 
that  night  only  till  1 1  or  1 1 .30.   The  provision  under  the 
Act  affects  workpeople,  Jews  or  non-Jews,  of  Jewish 
factory  employers,  where  factories  are  closed  on  Satur- 
day, 386S.    This,  under  schedule  of  the  Act,  refers  to 
Jewish  employers  employing  none  but  non-Jews;  case 
in   point,  Mr.  Weinburg,  of  Nottingham,  of  Simon 
May  &  Co.,  lace  manufacturers,  closes  as  a  Jew  on 
Saturday ;  and  his  factory  closed  by  law  on  Sunday  as 
regards  non-Jews.    He  has  few  Jewish  hands,  and  avails 
himself  of  Saturday  night  pri\-ilege,  which  he  would 
wish  extended,  3869-70.    Desires  privilege  extended  not 
to  children  between  8  and  10,  only  to  those  at  present 
benefited,  3872-73.    Does  not  ask  to  employ  non-Jews 
on    Sunday;    only  asks   that  Act  of  1871,  allowing 
workshops  and  tobacco  factories  who  close  on  Saturday 
to  employ  Jews  on  Sunday,  may  be  extended  to  other 
trades,  3874.    Does  not  as  third  point  wish  that  a  Jewish 
employer  who  closes  on  Saturday  should  lawfully  employ 
Christians  on  Sunday ;  but  asks  for  bookbinders'  privi- 
lege of  an  hour  or  two  after  6  or  7  on  other  week- 
days, 3875.  Board  of  Deputies,  at  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce's 
suggestion,  drew  up  clauses  for  insertion  in  a  Bill,  which 
if  adopted  would  have  extended  to  all  trades  the  exemp- 
tions  afterwards   granted  to  workshops    and  tobacco 
factories  by  Act  of  1871 ;  the  committee  on  the  Bill 
confirmed  Board's  statements,  but  did  not  recommend 
to  the  House  the  adoption  of  the  relaxation ;  then  the 
Act  of  1871  was  passed,  3876.    Since  Commission  was 
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appointed.  Board  of  Deputies  have  ascertained  that  the 
Jewish   owners    in   London  of  workshops  and  cigar 
factories  are  satisfied  with  the  Act  of  1871,3876;  but 
Board  desires  that  in  any  new  Act  the  privilege  of  Act  of 
1871  may  be  extended  to  owners  of  other  factories,  3876. 
London  owners  of  workshops  and  tobacco  factories  do 
not  ask  for  Saturday  extension  toll  or  11.30,  because 
hands  will  not  come,  and  by  Act  of  1871,  they  can  work  on 
Sundays,  3878.   The  chief  reason  is  that  in  the  provinces 
Jewish  masters  employ  very  fev/  Jews  either  in  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Nottingham,  3878 ;  but 
in  provinces  there  are  Jewish  owners  of  other  factories 
besides  tobacco ;  knows  no  Jewish  owner  in  London 
who  requires  the  modification,  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
being  satisfied,  38/8.    Jewish  workshops  in  London 
under  50  hands  mostly  tailors,  slipper -makers,  umbrella- 
makers,  sewing  machine  owners  and  carpet  bag-makers, 
3879.    Jewish  owners  in  London  employ  many  Jewish 
hands,  3879.    The  grievances  of  Jewish  hands  coming 
on  Jewish  guardians   removed  by  Act  of  1871,  3879. 
Board  has   prepared  manufacturers  in  the  provinces 
for  visits  from  the  Commission,  3879.    Asks  that  on 
certain  conditions  set  fortli  by  Secretary  of  State  they 
should  enjoy  letter-press  jjrinters'  privilege  of  employing 
male  young  persons  about  16,  15  hours  under  circum- 
stances, 3880-81.    Refers  to  women  as  well  as  young 
persons,   the   milliners   having   the   relaxation,  3882. 
Supposes  that  hands  if  paid  would  like  the  longer  hours ; 
but  cannot  say  precisely,  .3883.    Admits  that  unless  a 
much  greater  concession  is  to  be  made  to  people  of  the 
Jewish  religion  than  to  all  others,  the  Commission,  from 
the  nature  of  the  modifications  asked,  would  have  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  every  trade  to  which 
proposals  would  apply,  3884.    All  Jews  do  not  close  on 
Sunday;  but  certainly  the  majority  in  London,  3885-86. 
For  the  present,  third  point  would  not  refer  to  London, 
but  possible  that  hereafter  Jewish  factories  might  be 
erected  in  London  employing  many  non-Jewish  hands, 
3887.     Know  no  instance  at  ])resent ;  the  distinction 
between  London  and  provinces  is  that  in  former  Jewish 
workshops  benefit  by  Act  of  1871  through  employing 
Jews ;  in  the  provinces  Jewish  operatives  are  scarce, 
3888. 

MOORE,  Aldekman,  SuEFf  ield  ;  Me.mjser  of  School 
Board  : 

Have  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  from  its 
formation,  11,959;  and  have  met  with  com2)aratively 
little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  compulsory  section  of 
the  Act,  11,960.  Do  not  think  it  would  press  hardly 
upon  the  trades  of  Sheffield  if  after  due  notice  the 
])assing  of  the  4th  or  the  5th  standard  were  made  the 
condition  of  full  time  employment  at  13;  but  the  Fac- 
tory Act  ought  to  apply  to  all  children,  11,969-971.  The 
restriction  upon  employing  children  under  the  age  of  10 
as  half-timers  should  ))e  extended  to  all  trades  and 
occupations,  11,9/2-974,  11,981-995.  Do  not  know  of 
any  special  industry  in  the  town  in  which  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  children  at  10  years  of  age  as  full 
timers  if  permitted,  11,979-980.  Report  of  the  school 
board  to  the  Education  Department,  11,997. 

MORGAN,  W.,  Manchester  ;  Deputation  of  Denton 
Hat  Makers.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 

MORTON,  Miss  AGNES,  Belfast,  aWareo^/zer;  Shirt 
AND  Collar  Finisher: 

Is  forewoman  of  the  finishing  department  in  Messrs. 
Lindsay's ;  Miss  Kane  is  in  the  smoothing  department ; 
hours  of  work ;  inconvenience  of  workers  being  obliged  to 
come  to  work  at  factory  hours  ;  difficulty  of  getting 
workers  in  at  8. .'30  a  m. ;  they  must  be  tidy,  and  cannot 
run  about  with  a  shawl  round  their  heads,  as  factory  girls 
can  do ;  it  suits  them  to  come  to  their  work  after  break- 
fast, 18,191-192.  They  prefer  doing  the  work  in  two 
turns  in  the  day,  only  stopping  for  dinner ;  if  the  hours 
fof  work  are  five  at  a  time  the  workers  can  take  refresh- 
ment during  work ;  would  j)refer  working  as  at  present 
established;  there  are  no  complaints,  18,193-1.98.   As  to 

v.  meals;  they  do  not  wish  for  any  change,  18,19.9-204. 
Some  of  the  workers  come  a  considerable  distance ; 

r  refreshment,  18,205-208. 

MORTON,  J.  T.,  London  ;  Fruit  and  Fish  Preser- 
ver.   See  BLACKVv^ELL,  T.  F. 

MORTON,  J.,  London;  Deput.\tion  of  Dundee 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  YEAMAN,  JAMES, 
M.P. 

MOSS,  JOHN  F.,  Sheffield  ;  Clerk  to  School 
Board.    See  FIRTH,  MARK. 
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MOSTYN,  THOMAS  PYERS,  Newport;  Sub-1n- 
Hi'ECTOR  OF  Factories  : 

An  officer  of  the  department  for  nearly  11  years,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  that  period  in  South  Wales,  14,221. 
Besides  about  G14  factories,  there  are  nearly  1,000  work- 
shops in  the  sub-division,  14,222.  Have  visited  about 
(iOO  workshops,  14,2()(j;  a  good  many  of  them  twice, 
and  many  of  them  three  or  four  times,  14,267.  Have 
not  visited  the  whole  of  the  workshops  in  which  women 
and  children  are  emjjloyed,  14,223 ;  the  Workshops  Act 
is  fairly  observed  in  those  places  already  visited,  14,224  ; 
but  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  inspection  the  em- 
ployers were  not  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
14,225  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  are  still  work- 
iufT  in  ignorance  of  them,  14,226.  No  general  notices  have 
been  given  to  employers  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  beyond  distributing  abstracts  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  inspection  of  workshops,  14,227-232.    Suggest  ad- 

•  vertismg  in  local  papers  for  a  period,  14,2.':i4.  The 
occujiier  of  any  place  where  any  handicraft  is  carried  on 
should  be  required  to  register  it,  14,235;  and  then  notice 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  might  be  addressed  to  each 
of  them,  14,236.  Suggested  improvements  in  sanitary 
arrangements  of  workshops  are  attended  to  l)y  occupiers, 
14,237.  Factories  are  fairly  as  they  should  be,  14,238. 
The  half-time  system  has  not  been  much  adopted  at 
Newport,  14,239;  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  metal  trades, 
14,240 ;  but  in  the  Dos  Nailvvorks  it  is  conducted  with 
great  regularity  and  success,  14,241-242.  Owners  of  iron 
mills  have  complained  of  not  Ijeing  allowed  to  employ 
boys  whole  time  lielow  13,  14,244.  The  work  required 
of  boys  in  the  rolling  mills,  particularly  at  night,  is  such 
as  may  fairly  be  done  by  them  at  13,  14,245;  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  14,246.  If  the  age  for  whole 
timers  were  raised  to  14  without  some  years'  notice,  it 
would  press  hardly  upon  employers,  14,247-248.  A  good 
many  school  boards  have  been  established  in  the  district, 
14,24.9.  The  modifications  allowed  by  Act  of  1867  have 
not  been  taken  advantage  of  very  extensively,  14,250-251, 
those  allowed  to  milliners  and  dressmakers  to  a  small 
extent  only,  14,252 ;  many  of  the  modifications  might 
be  abolished,  14,253,  14,256-258.  Have  found  many  in- 
stances of  milliners  and  dressmakers  working  beyond  the 
legal  hours,  14,254,  14,256 ;  and  have  presented  several, 
14,255.  If  workshops  were  brought  under  the  Factory  Act 
of  1867  it  would  in  many  respects  be  a  hardship  upon  the 
occupiers,  14,259-261.  There  is  a  broad  line  between 
workshojjs  and  factories  in  this  part  of  the  covmtry, 
14,262-263.  Attach  great  value  to  the  certificates  of  cer- 
tifying surgeons  in  large  works,  more  than  in  small, 
14,264-268.  The  birth  certificates  are  liable  to  be  tampered 
with,  14,269-2/0;  though  I  could  detect  most  attempts 
at  tampering,  14,271.  A  form  of  certificate  might  be 
devised  which  could  not  be  tampered  with,  14,272. 
Children  assist  in  the  management  of  the  boats  on  the 
canals  near  Swansea,  14.2/3-276 ;  but  not  women,  14,277- 
The  attendance  of  children  at  school  might  be  enforced 
here  with  less  difficulty  than  on  the  long  line  of  canals, 
14,278-280.  There  is  no  power  to  enforce  the  protection 
of  machinery  in  workshops  14,282,  14,293,  14,295-296. 
Girls  in  workshops,  although  less  tlian  five  are  employed, 
should  have  the  weekly  half-holiday,  14,282.  If  the 
Workshops  Act,  made  agents,  servants,  and  v/orkmen 
liable,  it  would  be  of  assistance,  particularly  with  regard  to 
moulders  in  brickyards,  14,282-283.  Girls  who  have  been 
at  work  all  day  in  the  workroom  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  shops  afterwards,  14,283-285,  14,297-298. 
The  only  way  of  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of  women 
and  young  persons  engaged  in  retail  shops  is  to  have  an 
ho)ir  fixed  for  closing  the  shops,  14,284-288  ;  say  9  o'clock 
on  Saturday  and  7  o'clock  on  other  days,  14,28.9-292. 
The  certificates  of  age  that  are  got  for  1.9.  should  be 
made  evidence  in  workshop  cases,  14,293.  No  minimum 
jjenalty  fixed  for  ofl'ences  under  the  Workshops  Act, 
14,293.  It  is  diflaeult  to  prove  employment  on  14  sepa- 
rate occasions  in  order  to  get  a  conviction  for  non-attend- 
ance under  the  V/orkshops  Act,  14,293.  Boys  who  are 
turned  out  of  i^actories  as  being  too  young  frequently  go 
into  the  coal  pits,  14,29,9-300.  Employment  in  iron 
mills  is  unsuitable  for  females,  14,301-305.  Over-work  is 
not  carried  on  to  any  extent  except  a  little  on  Saturday 
nights,  14,.'506-307 ;  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
justify  further  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  hours  of 
work  in  workshops,  14,308. 

MULLIGAN.  THOMAS,  Dublin;  Operative  Rope 
Maker.    See  ELTON,  JOHN. 

MULLORD,  ALEXANDER,  London  ;  Wholesale 
Stationer: 

Personal,  3831.  Erajdoys  from  150  to  200  hands, 
3832 ;  pretty  equally  divided,  but  majority  males,  men  and 
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boys,  3833.  Work  runs  into  special  seasons,  .3834 
One  season  closes  towards  betrinning  of  June,  other 
begms  towards  Christmas,  3835.  Does  not  know 
what  overtime  allowed;  foreman  applies  and  probably 
gets  as  much  as  he  can,  3836  ;  thinks  foreman  not 
content  with  amount,  but  is  so  personally  ;  would  like 
to  see  overtime  done  away  with,  3837.  Does  not  think 
It  produces  any  ad^-antage  ;  hands  do  not  seem  tr)  earn 
less  money  when  overtime  done  away  with,  SSiSS ;  did 
not  detect  any  difPerence  in  amount  of  wages  between 
week  after  Act  came  into  operation  and  week  before 
although  during  latter  hands  had  worked  a  whole  nio-ht 
through,  3838.  Some  of  the  work  is  hard  for  a  man  • 
the  bulk  of  it  is  light,  3839.  Trade  at  present  afraid 
ot  overtime  privilege  being  withdrawn,  but  they  would 
get  over  it  and  discover  its  inutility,  3839.  Work- 
people do  like  it  occasionally,  3840.  '  Does  not  think 
that  the  knowledge  of  power  existing  leads  to  getting 
orders  for  sudden  execution,  3841.  Sometimes  gets 
orders  at  24  hours'  notice  which,  wthout  overtime,  would 
be  impossible  to  execute,  3844-45.  Lontrer  time  would 
have  to  be  given,  and  if  all  were  on"  same  footing 
customers  would  have  no  [ireference,  3846.  Docs  not 
invalidate  ]irevious  answers,  because  shortness  of  notice 
arises  from  want  of  thought,  3847.  The  large  works 
complain  that  the  small  ones  are  not  interfered  with,  3842. 
the  only  difficulty  of  assimilation  would  be  requiring 
more  inspectors,  3843.  Pressure  of  work  in  early 
summer  arises  from  demand  for  better  class  of  stove 
ornaments,  which  employs  a  very  large  number  of  hands, 
3848-50.  The  other  busy  season  is  the  manufacture 
of  valentines;  the  pressure  comes  at  Christmas,  3851, 
He  that  can  work  to  stock  has  millions  of  paper  in 
stock,  but  there  are  special  things  which  are  an  ex- 
ception, 3852.  Not  exactly  new  fashicm  ;  but  a  favourite 
pattern  run  ofF  one  die ;  a  die  takes  two  or  three  months 
TO  make  ;  hence  need  of  overtime,  3853.  No  run  in 
making  ordinary  stationery;  nothing  that  cannot  be 
anticipated,  3854-55, 

MUNDELLA,   ANTHONY  JOHN,   M.P.,  London; 
Hosiery  Manufacturer: 

Have  taken  an  interest  in  factory  legislation,  2148. 
Am  an  employer  of  labour  of  31  years'  standing ;  ma- 
naged a  factory  at  19  ;  employ  labour  in  Germany,  2149 
-50.  Hosiery  is  my  business,  2151 .  State  of  Belgiimi 
with  its  unregulated  labour  proves  the  advantages  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  2152-63.  Long  hours  of  lal)our  do  not 
turn  out  more  product.  In  Russia  a  mill  working 
134  hours  ])er  week  will  not  turri  out  as  much  as  the 
English  mill  with  the  same  number  of  spindles  working 
(iO  hours,  2153.  The  Act  regulating  labour  of  v.'omeii 
and  young  persons  in  France,  which  a])plies  to  all  labour 
excejiting  agricultural,  2154-56.  Distinction  drawn 
Ijetv.'een  girls  and  women,  2157.  No  child  under  12 
employed  unless  parent  or  guardian  certifies  as  to 
school  attendance  ;  not  much  progress  is  as  yet  made 
under  the  Act,  2157-62.  As  to  the  administration 
of  the  Act,  2163-64.  Extends  to  errand  boys  and 
telegraph  clerks,  not  to  shops  or  domestic  labour, 
2165-67.  Similar  law  in  Germany,  2168.  Chil- 
dren at  14  in  a  German  factory,  if  they  cannot  jiass 
standard  laid  down,  must  continue  so  many  attendances 
at  a  nighi  school,  until  they  can,  unless  they  are  mentally 
deficient,  2169.  Ignorance  of  girls  earning  good  wages 
at  factory  in  Nottingham,  and  others  in  that  district, 
2169-75.  Not  all  under  Factory  Act,  2176.  Educa- 
tional acquirements  do  not  go  together  with  skill  in 
work.  Yet  those  well  educated  are  skilful  and  ajit  ao 
their  work,  2177-78.  Number  of  cliildren  attending 
schools  at  Sheffield  increased  through  board  ;  Education 
test  not  much  better  than  seven  years  ago,  2179-30. 
Hosiery  trade  under  the  Factory  Acts  since  1844  ; 
warehouses  not  till  1869,  2181-84.  Education  com- 
pulsory in  (iermany,  and  the  law  ap])lies  to  the  whole 
population,  2185-88.  General  result  appears  favourable 
to  the  German  weavers  as  compared  with  those  at  and 
around  Nottingham,  2188-89.  Country  and  agricul- 
tural population  likewise  well  educated,  2190-91.  Com- 
pulsion in  Saxony  in  force  45  years,  2192-93.  Factory 
and  schoolmasters'  duties  in  carrying  out  the  Act, 
2194-95.  Act  carried  out  with  minuteness,  21,96. 
Standard  of  full  timer  higher  than  linglish  Standard 
No.  6,  2197,  2202.  Penalties  for  employing  children 
and  neglecting  their  education  not  heavy,  but  law  so 
imperative  it  is  not  often  disobeyed,  2203.  Children 
mentally  incapable  few  in  number,  2204.  No  relaxation 
of  law  in  the  case  of  poverty,  but  the  commune  assists, 
2205-7.  Children  and  parents  assist  each  other  more 
than  in  England,  2208,    Physical  training  and  use  of 
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eymnasium,  &c.,  2209-11.  Workpeople  m  England 
able  to  turn  out  more  work  through  their  quickness  and 
application,  2212-15.  Educational  provisions  in  Russia, 
2216.  In  France,  women  of  16  to  21  cannot  be,  em- 
ployed at  night,  after  that  no  restriction,  2217-19. 
Hours  worked  by  women  in  Germany,  2220-23.  Hours 
of  cotton  mills  governed  by  hours  of  work  of  women 
and  children,  2224-25.  English  children  superior  to 
German  as  factory  hands,  2226-27.  Switzerland  has 
adopted  compulsory  education,  2228.  Minimum  age 
generally  12  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  14.  Parents 
acquiesce  in  this  regulation.  Age,  however,  steadily 
raised  in  Basle,  2229-.31.  Holland  passed  same  sort  of 
law  as  France.  Spain  has  no  system,  2232.  No  restric- 
tion on  the  labour  of  adult  women,  except  in  Austria, 
2233-36.  Factories  and  education  laws  in  United  States 
not  well  enforced  though  good,  2237-39.  Difference  of  pro- 

'    duct  of  labour  of  the  English  workman  as  compared  with 
foreign  not  confined  to  children  only,  2240-41.  Educa- 
tional attainments  and  their  results,  2242.   Have  no  effect 
on  ordinary  workers,  2243.  English  factoiy  hands  better 
educated  than  French,  2244.   Education  of  factory  hands 
not  generally  better  than  other,  and  English  education 
is  much  superior  to  French,  2245-46.    State  of  rnanu- 
factories  and  the   workpeople   in   Belgium,  2247-48. 
Absence  of  any  compulsory  Education  Act  attributed  to 
the  manufacturers  and  to  the  conflicting  opinions  on 
religion,  2249-51.    As  to  work  going  to  Belgium  from 
England,  2252-53.    Rural  population  generally  ignorant, 
2254-55.     Competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  not 
to  be  feared  even  with  the  restricted  hours,  2256.  As 
to  the  payment  for  education  in  Germany,  &c.,  2257-61. 
There  is  a  minister  of  education,  2262.    Wages  of  wonjen 
and  children  reduced  in  consequence  of  less  production, 
caused  by  the  effect  of  Act  of  1874  in  some  districts, 
2263-64.   Trades  and  industries  which  might  be  brought 
under  Act  of  1874,  2265-67.    As  to  age  of  children  who 
should  not  be  employed,  2268-69.    Schooling  certificates 
under  Workshops  Act  proves  nothing,  2270-71.  Future 
legislation  as  to  proper  proof  of  age  of  children  at  work  ; 
two  certificates  suggested,  (1)  of  births,  (2)  five  years' 
attendance  at  an  efficient  school,  22/2.    The  production 
of  school  certificates  under  Act  of  1874,  2273-77.  Com- 
pulsory education  for  Ireland,  2278-80 ;  the  trusting  to 
certificates  of  birth  and  the  danger  of  frauds,  2281. 
Children  so  long  as  employed  to  have  their  certificates 
of  age  up  to  full  time,  2282-83.    French  law  on  this 
point,  2284.    Surgeons'  certificates  and  delicate  children, 
and  children  infected  with  disease,  2285-88.  Medical 
supervision  over  small  workshops,  2289-90.  Where 
steam-power  is  employed  by  other  trades  not  under  the 
Act  of  1874  it  is  desirable  that  these  trades  be  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  2291 ;  hmit  of  working 
hours,  2292-94.    Millinery  excepted,  2295.    Shops,  &c. 
outside  the  Workshops  Act,  and  scheme  stated  for  their 
control,  2296-98,  2999  (2291 ).    Hours  of  work-day  to 
be  divided  ;  Saturday  half- holiday.    Lost  time  not  to  be 
recovered.    Half-time  age  to  be  extended  to  14,  2300-5  ; 
10  minimum  age  in  all  labour,  2306-7.  Efficient  schools, 
2308-9.    Agricultural  labour  and  conflicting  state  of 
things  as  to  children's  work  and  education,  2310.  Stan- 
dard of  efficiency  to  be  requu'ed  prior  to  commencing 
work,  2311-12.     Allowances   to  children  of  deficient 
intellect,  2313.    Efficiency  of  schools  left  to  magistrate's 
direction  under  Education  Act  of  1870,  2314.  Stan- 
dard of  education  to  be  required  of  a  child  of  13,  2315. 
Distinction  explained  between  factories  using  steam  and 
those  industries  without  steam-power.    Workshops  Acts 
not  satisfactory  and  unknown  in  the  framework  knitting 
districts,  2316.    Work  done  by  children,  sometimes  in 
parents'  house,  sometimes  in  other  houses,  2318.  Hand- 
loom  weaving  now  carried  on,  2318-19.    A  workshop  in 
a  dwelling-house  not  under  regulations,  2320.  Children 
collected  in  houses  other  than  that  of  their  parents  to 
the  number  of  seven,  are  under  Workshops  Act,  2321. 
Letter-press  printing,  and  lithography  to  be  relieved 
from  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  2322-23.  Pro- 
visions as  to  hours  of  labour  of  children  in  Factory  Acts 
of  1864,  1867,  1874  defeat  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts, 
2324.    One  rule  to  be  made  for  all  industries  up  to  age 
of  13,  2325-26.    Regulation  of  hours  of   labour  for 
factories  which  do  not  come  and  which  is  not  proposed 
to  put  under  the  Act  of  1874,  2327-29.    Lace  and 
hosiery  trade,  and  tliose  other  almost  domestic  industries 
cannot  be  regulated,  2330.    Following  trades  proposed 
to  be  left  untier  the  Act  of  1864,  viz.,  earthenware, 
except  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  lucifer 
matches,  percussion   caps,   cartridges,  paper  staining, 
fustian  cutting.    The  metal  and  iron  trade  including  ma- 
chinery, india-rubber,.  2331-3i^,  2334-(2322).  Distinction 
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Ijetvveen  Workshops  and  Factory  Act  to  be  abolished,2336- 
36.  Restrictions  as  to  work  done  by  women,  2337.  As  to 
placing  the  iron  trade  under  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1874, 
2338-40.  Women  not  employed  in  ironworks  at  Sheffield, 
2.'M1 .  Undesirable  to  discourage  employment  of  youths  in 
large  works  ;  protection  to  be  given  to  children,  2342-43. 
Proposed  school  attendance  for  children  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  education,  2344.  The  trades  referred  to 
in  2331  if  regulated  by  Act  of  1874  would  do  mischief 
without  previous  education,  2345.  Warehouses  con- 
nected with  textile  factories  are  under  Act  of  1874,  2342- 
47.  Grievances  felt  by  certain  manufacturers  brought 
under  the  Act,  2348.  The  special  definitions  of  the 
word  "factory"  in  the  Factory  Acts  of  1867  and  1874 
to  be  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  definition  of 
"50  jiersons,"  2349.  Occupiers  of  all  workshops  or 
places  of  work  not  under  those  categories  to  keep  a 
register  of  young  persons  up  to  !  8  years  of  age,  2350-52. 
Small  workshops  more  unhealthy  than  factories,  2353. 
Sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  power  of  inspectors  as 
to  dealing  with  this,  2354-56.  Proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  places  of  work  must  be  provided  for,  2357-58. 
Children  to  attend  school  as  a  half-timer  from  10  to  13 
or  14,  according  to  the  educationisl  standard  required  of 
them,  2359-60.  Agricultural  children  included,  but  differ- 
ence to  be  made  in  working  out  this  proposal,  2361-62. 
Working  hours  in  factories  and  workshops  to  be  10  a 
day  up  to  18  years  of  age,  2363-64.  Evidence  must 
regulate  what  particular  trade  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  2365-67.  Half-time 
education  of  agricultural  children,  2368-69.  Employ- 
ment of  women  before  and  after  their  confinement,  2370. 
Question  as  to  provision  for  dyev/orks,  bleaehworks,  or 
any  class  that  have  to  work  to  order  and  cannot  work 
for  stock  for  the  making  up  of  lost  time,  2371.  Ab- 
solute need  of  efficient  schools,  2372.  Factory  inspector 
can  annul  any  schoolmaster's  certificate  if  unfit  to  teach, 
and  under  the  Factory  Act,  though  unable  under  the 
Workshops  Act,  2373.  Local  school  authority  to  have 
this  power  in  future,  2374 ;  the  requirement  of  an  edu- 
cational test  before  employment  would  not  meet  the 
want  of  compulsory  education,  but  be  a  failure,  2375-77. 
In  the  matter  of  a  child  not  being  employed  unless  it 
could  produce  the  five  years'  certificate  of  having  been  at 
an  efficient  school  referred  to  in  2272.  Would  make  that 
attendance  compulsory,  2378. 

Further  examined. 
In  former  evidence  I  said  that  I  would  not  attempt 
to  regulate  anything  outside  steatn-power ;  but  that 
would  be  limiting  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  too 
much,  and  all  classes  of  industrial  occupation  must  be 
included,  20,649-695.  Inspection  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  domestic  industries  where  there  are  no  hired 
labourers,  supposing  that  children  under  10  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  employed  at  all,  and  the  school  should 
be  a  protection  for  older  children  up  to  a  certain  age, 
20,650-654.  Would  limit  the  number  of  hours  to  10  in 
all  classes  of  labour,  except  what  is  carried  on  in  the 
domicile  of  the  v.  orkers,  20,697-700  ;  but  do  not  propose 
to  limit  the  10  hours  within  any  given  hours  in  the  case 
of  workshops,  20,695,  20,701-703.  With  respect  to  the 
age  and  education  of  children,  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  difference  between  factories  and  workshops, 
20,704.  As  long  as  children  are  employed  at  a  very 
early  age  the  necessity  for  the  certifying  surgeon 
remains,  20,705-708.  The  birth  certificate  is  preferable 
to  the  surgeon's  certificate  as  regards  the  age,  but  if 
children  are  worked  at  10,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
surgeon  may  certify  that  the  child  is  strong  enough  as 
well  as  old  enough  to  work,  20,709.  The  revised  con- 
stitution of  Switzerland  gives  power  to  the  legislative  body 
to  limit  the  labour  of  children  and  adults,  and  to  make 
regulations  for  their  protection,  20,654-657.  Proposed 
Swiss  federal  law  with  respect  to  labour  in  factories  and 
workshops,  20,657-668.  This  law  has  yet  to  be  passed, 
but  the  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  a  commission  of 
members  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  and  it  will  probably, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  become  law,  20,694.  It 
deals  with  all  industries  except  agriculture  and  domestic 
labour,  20,657,  20,689-690,  and  applies  to  advilt  men  as 
well  as  women  and  children,  20,658.  Article  15  pro- 
vides that  every  child-bearing  woman  after  or  before 
her  accouchement  shall  absent  herself  from  labour  for  10 
weeks,  20,658, 20,664-665  ;  and  if  a  woman  works  up  to 
the  time  of  her  confinement,  she  is  still  requhed  to  stay  at 
home  for  that  period,  20,559,  20,665 ;  a  member  of  the 
Factory  Commission  of  the  canton  of  Claris  stated  that 
this  provision  worked  well,  20,660-661.  Up  to  14 
children  have  to  be  at  school,  and  after  that  age  they 
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may  begin  work,  which  until  they  are  18  must  not 
oj5erate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  instruction  in  school  or 
of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  school  hours  and 
hours  of  labour  are  not  to  exceed  the  total  of  10  hours  ; 
young  people  under  18  are  forbidden  to  work  at  night 
or  on  Sundays,  20,6(55-668.  The  provision  allowing 
women  to  leave  30  minutes  earlier  than  the  other  work- 
people is  now  in  force  in  some  cantons,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of,  20,671-672;  it  has  not  the  efi'ect  of 
preventing  the  employment  of  women;  labour  is  so 
scarce  that  employers  cannot  do  without  women,  20,67''i 
The  earliest  age  at  which  children  could  be  employed 
was  13,  and  that  in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  20,674-675. 
In  the  cotton  mills  a  child  from  13  to  14  will  earn  from 
25  to  35  francs  per  month,  a  woman  will  earn  from  40 
to  70  francs  per  month,  and  a  man  from  90  to  110  francs 
])er  month,  but  in  Bale  the  v.ages  in  the  silk  and  ribbon 
trade  are  higher,  20,676 ;  almost  everything  is  paid  for 
by  the  piece,  20,677.  In  the  north  and  east  of  Switzer- 
land children  are  required  to  attend  school  up  to  their 
13th  or  14th  year,  23,682.  Do  not  know  that  there  are. 
any  restrictions  in  Italy,  but  believe  the  question  of 
compidsory  education  and  regulation  of  labour  in  Italy 
is  likely  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  year  or  two,  20,683. 
Education  in  Switzerland  commences  at  6  in  some 
cantons,  where  the  children  go  to  work  at  13,  and  at 
7  in  others,  where  they  commence  work  at  14,  20,686. 
The  attendance  at  school  is  perfectly  regular  even  in  the 
highest  pasture  lands,  20,686-(i87,  20,693 ;  there  is  no  ex- 
emption e.\cept  on  ground  of  ill-health,  20,692.  The 
education  is  paid  for  by  the  canton,  20,688.  Mode  in 
which  Swiss  manufacturer  has  to  carry  on  his  cotton 
trade,  20,691. 

MUNT,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  London,  and  another; 
Box  Manufacturers  : 

Personal,  3542.    After  25  years'  experience  should  be 
put  on  same  footing  as  small  traders,  3543  ;  as  large 
manufacturers  are  under  Factory  Act,  small  box  makers 
under  AYorkshops  Act,  3543  ;   intention  of  improving 
morals  of  working  class  defeated  thus ;  large  maker 
with  over  100  females  must  close  at  8,  small  maker 
with  six  or  eight  also  closes  at  8,  but  hands  work  at 
home  for  him  till  11  or  12,3544.    Are  under  Factory 
Act  of  1 8()7,  3545.    Frequently  lose  orders  because  can- 
not work  overtime  ;  these  go  to  small  makers  ;  example 
of,  3546  ;  where  offender  declining  to  carry  out  the  Act 
was  punished,  3547.    Hours,  8.30  to  8,  3548  ;  give  hour 
for  dinner,  half  hour  for  tea,  unless  otherwise  allowed  by 
inspector,  3549.    Are  only  allowed  30  or  24  days'  over- 
time in  the  autumn  ;  not  fairly  sufScient,  3549,  3552-53. 
Have  in  consequence  sent  work  home  knowing  it  would 
be  done  over  hours,  3552  ;  from  6th  November  to  Christ- 
mas 24  days  allowed  by  Inspector  Redgrave  if  no  person 
under  16  employed,  3554.    Restriction  to  16  works  this 
way  ;  a  girl  thought  to  be  17  turns  out  not  to  be  16  for 
a  month,  cannot  therefore  work  after  8,  3565  ;  the  per- 
mission is  24  days  up  to  Christmas  for  girls  above  16, 
3566.     Consequence  of  restriction  is,  that  excellent 
workshops  stand  useless  after  8,  while  girls  take  home 
work  and  labour  till  2  or  3  a.m.  if  they  choose,  3554  ; 
are  accorded  no  overtime  in  the  spring,  3567.  Busy 
season  about  four  months,  three  of  which  is  the  spring, 
3555-57  ;  the  legal  period,  96  days,  would  not  suffice 
throughout  the  year,  3558.    Reason  why,  because  pecu- 
liarity of  the  trade  that  orders  must  be  executed  at  24  or 
48  hours'  notice,  3558.   Dilferent  in  other  trades  ;  book- 
binders, who  have  several  weeks  to  execute  orders  in, 
have  privileges  under  Factory  Acts  as  to  Christmas 
annuals  not  accorded  paper-bo.x  makers,  3558.  Conse- 
quence of  short  notice  is,  that  same  girl  will  work  till  8 
for  large  maker  and  after  8  for  small  one,  over  hours  at 
home  ;  are  therefore  obliged  sometimes  to  let  girls  take 
work  home,  3558.    It  is  all  piecework,  3559  ;  but,  unlike 
cotton  or  woollen  factory,  not  continuous  ;  sometimes 
20  out  of  60  girls  idle  for  houi's ;  in  slack  season  not 
more  than  half  employed  ;  leave  at  6  instead  of  8,  so 
that  50  hours  per  week  not  got  throughout  the  year, 
3559.    96  days  would  do  if  distributable  over  the  year  at 
wdl,  and  allowed  to  employ  girls  overtime  under  16, 
3560 ;  never  employ  girls  under  14,  and  most  efficient 
are  under  16,  3560.    May  work  full  time  over  13,  but 
not  overtune,  3561.     Can  work  adult  women  overtime 
for  days  allowed,  but  days  not  sufficient,  3562-63.  96 
days  would  suffice,  as  might  then  work  girls  oyer  13, 
3563  ;  desires  benefit  of  full  extension  of  96  days  under 
Act  of  1867  to  young  persons  above  14,  3568  ;  two  hours 
a  day  extra  for  96  days,  but  the  power  would  seldom  be 
used,  because  overtime  unprofitable,  though  sometimes 
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indispensable,  3570.    Never  work  after  10  p.m.,  3569 ; 
do  not  want  to  work  14  hours  a  day,  357-9.    The  women 
have  the  masters  a  good  deal  in  their  own  hands  ;  illus- 
tration of  one  girl's  refusal  to  make  boxes  at  so  much  a 
gross  the  cause  of  a  whole  order  bemg  refused  and  taken 
to  Birmingham,  3571.  Allowing  2-6  per  year  for  number 
of  years  employed,  no  effect  in  keeping  hands,  35/2. 
Workpeople  mainly  females,  but  none  under  14,  3572-/3. 
Total  hands,  women  and  girls  60  ;  16  between  14  and  16, 
44  above  those  ages,  3573.    If  workshops  were  under 
same  conditions  would  still   complain   of  inspector's 
terms;  they  would  work  unhappily,  3574-78.  Pro- 
gramme of  day  :  begin  at  !*,  one  hour  dinner,  half  hour 
tea,  leave  at  8  weekdays,  and  2.30  Saturdays,  with 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  lunch,  3580;  thus  ordinary  hours 
53,  and  ask  two  hours  extra  96  days  during  the  year  if 
necessary,  3580;  in  other  words,  68  hours  a  week  or  less 
for  a  certain  number  f)f  weeks,  3581.    Wants  to  work 
63;  thus,  5,'i,  and  10  hours  a  week  extra  for  16  weeks 
in  the  year,  with  no  overtime  on  Saturday  ;  in  fact,  some- 
thing under  12  hours  a  day  per  week,  3582-87-  IH 
hom-s  per  diem  would  do,  3588.     Has  no  system  for 
meal  and  rest  hours  in  case  of  overtime ;  would  gladly 
adopt  one,  3589.    As  to  half  hour  under  Textile  Act  of 
last  year,  thinks  girls  would  be  satisfied  with  quarter  of 
an  hour,  say  at  8,  which  they  take  already,  3590 ;  total 
refreshment  hours  would  be  one  hour  and  three  quarters, 
3591  ;  exclusive  of  meals  ;  total  week  would  be  6U-  hours, 
3592.  Bulky  nature  of  goods  prevents  working  to  stock, 
3593 ;  a  small  warehouse  would  not  be  a  remedy ;  shapes 
of  ties  and  scarfs  constantly  change ;  work  to  stock,  so 
far  as  cutting  out  goes,  so  as  to  be  ready,  but  produces  a 
loss,  3594.    If  the  women  got  same  earnings  for  shorter 
hours,  would  probably  prefer  it,  but  if  asked  to  return 
to  former  long  hours  would  strike,  3595  ;  overwork  with 
them  quite  optional,  3595-98;  no  proof  that  legislative 
interference  unnecessary  because  has  worked  well,  .'3596. 
The  number  seeking  employment  is  no  aid  to  compul- 
sion, but  the  majority  would  work  ;  the  refusal  would 
be  excepdonal;  girls  of  15  ask  to  work  overtime,  but 
are  refused,  3597,  359.9-3600  ;  being  all  piecework,  longer 
hours  mean  larger  earnings,  3601-2.     Hands  difficult, 
hence  unable  to  act  independently,  3603.  Workrooms 
are  thoroughly  ventilated,  but  this  the  exception  in  small 
works,  3604-5.    If  proposed  power  granted,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  certain  mnnber  of  cubic  inches  or 
feet  of  air  for  each  worker,  3606.    Room  naturally  not  so 
pure  as  would  be  without  the  gas,  3607-    Even  inferior 
workshops  are  not  unhealthy,  and  better  than  workers, 
dwellings;  they  are  improvident,  3608-    Act  of  1867 
has  done  this  good,  that  formerly  when  for  five  months 
hands  left  often  till  midnight,  they  wasted  time  ;  now  a 
girl  anxious  to  make  \I.  or  25s.  per  week  works  steadily 
through  the  shorter  hours,  3609  ;  same  argument  would 
not  apply  to  proposed  extension,  3610;  the  proposed 
hours  would  he  consecutive,  but  overtime  expensive,  the 
less  the  better  for  employer,  3611.  If  small  works  under 
same  restriction  as  large  customers  would  extend  time 
for  executing  orders,  3612  ;  traile  increasing,  so  that  out- 
door work  will  become  the  remedy,  3612.  Giving  out  work 
is  evading  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  3613  ;  but  taking  it  home 
is  quite  optional;  no  girl  would  do  it  to  oblige  employer, 
3614-15.    Scarcity  of  skilled  hands  would  lead  to  them, 
and  not  those  willing  to  take  home  work  being  selected 
if  staff  reduced,  3616.    Never  knew  of  a  hand  being  dis- 
missed for  refusing  to  take  work  home ;   may  have 
occurred  in  bookbinding,  3617-    One  is  a  skilled  trade, 
the  other  not,  361 8-19.  If  96  hours  allowed,  its  adoption 
would  lie  restrained  by  disadvantages  and  expense  of 
working  overtime,  3621  ;   the  bulk  of  makers  would 
employ"  it,  but  at  different  periods  of  the  year ;  fancy 
box  makers  busy  when  others  quiet,  3622-23.  Unless 
there  are  to  be  different  laws  for  different  styles  of  same 
trade,  it  would  be  useful  when  required,  3624.  Slackest 
time  v/ork  48  hours,  with  corres])Onding  wages.  3625-26  ; 
before  legislation  hands  worked  to  any  hour  for  extra 
earnings,  and  would  now  if  sufficient  hands  not  kept  to 
avoid  loss  of  orders,  3627.    If  the  law  allows  more  can- 
not tell  why  inspector  fixed  24  hours,  3628;  thinks  not, 
because  he  thought  it  practically  sufficient ;  during  last 
three  difficult  to  fulfil  engagements,  3629.  Autumn 
busiest  time  for  making  spring  goods,  3630  ;  of  late  years 
period  has  extended,  3631  ;  size  of  boxes  varies  very 
much,  3632;  not  sure  of  same  orders  year  after  year, 
3633 ;  consequently  cannot  anticipate  demands,  3634 ; 
and  therefore  have  occasionally  to  put  on  pressure  within 
24  hours,  2635.    Hands  employed  during  busy  season 
do  not  go  to  other  employments  in  slack  time,  3636 ; 
employ  the  same  number  through  the  year,  and  only 
dismiss   for  incompetence   or  impertinence,  otherwise 
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never  discharge  them,  good  hands  being  scarce ;  some 
remain  10  or  15  years,  3637. 

MURRAY,  II.  K..  Glasgow;  Letter-press  Printer  : 

States  contents  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sion; schoolmaster's  certificate  more  valuable  than 
doctor's ;  Acts  should  include  all  children  in  all  em- 
ployments ;  employers  might  give  meals  in  part  lieu  of 
wages  to  children  ;  evil  results  of  restricting  hours, 
labour  should  be  as/«/^  and  free  as  possible,  16,327-3:^8. 
Liberty  should  be  accorded  to  printers  to  employ  young 
persons  in  the  evening,  U!,32y-331. 

MUSGRAVE,  Belfast  ;  Certifying  Surgeon  : 

Is  certifying  surgeon  at  Lisbuvn  ;  has  been  a  certifying 
surgeon  for  23  years  ;  has  two  of  the  largest  linen  bleach- 
greens  in  Ireland  under  his  charge ;  these  are  in  the 
open  air,  17,503-506.  Has  also  under  his  charge  three 
Hax  spinning  factories,  four  steam  weaving  factories, 
two  bleacbgreens  with  stoves,  one  damask  steam  wea\-- 
ing  factory,  and  two  hand-loom  damask  factories ; 
there  are  also  some  scutching  mills  in  his  district, 
but  he  has  never  been  asked  to  visit  them ;  they  arc 
under  the  Vi^orkshops  Act,  17,507-508.  Is  acquainted 
with  processes  of  bleachworks,  including  the  hot  pro- 
cess of  the  drying-room ;  diseases  engendered  by  the 
work,  chiefly  with  reference  to  employment  in  a  very 
heated  atmosphere  ;  generally  considers  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment exceptionally  unhealthy,  17,510-522.  It  ages 
women  very  quickly;  you  rarely  see  people  who  have 
been  working  in  stoves  much  passed  the  middle  age  ;  it 
has  a  bad  effect  on  children  through  the  mother;  is 
speaking  of  the  stove  or  drying  process.  The  open  air 
employment  is  unhealthy  too,  but  not  so  much  so, 
1 7,523-527.  W omen  are  employed  in  those  hot  rooms, 
men  and  boys  in  open  air;  numbers  of  sick  in  the  years 
1872,  1873,  and  1874.  The  witness — 481  persons  were 
treated  in  the  three  years.  (Witness  hands  in  a  return.) 
This  shows  that  the  employment  is  unhealthjr,  17,528- 
534.  Women  are  not  included  in  the  return  ;  one  jaerson 
might  have  been  treated  several  times,  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  average  ;  considers  all  bleaching  un- 
healthy ;  the  reasons,  hours  too  long,  and  damp,  and 
constant  wetting ;  shortening  the  hours  in  the  stoves, 
17,535-547.  Hand-loom  weaving,  details;  people  are  poor; 
they  work  long  hours ;  wages  are  miserable  ;  they  gene- 
rally employ  only  their  own  families  ;  numbers  ;  children 
presented  for  employment ;  rejects  about  one  third  ; 
n^umber  passed  one  third ;  one  tliird  refused  ;  restrictions 
of  age  for  employment ;  injures  health  if  employed  under 
10 ;  certificates  of  birth  required  ;  certificates  of  baptism  ; 
irregular,  and  tampered  with,  16,548-562.  Sanitary  con- 
dition of  mills  should  be  better  looked  after  with  regard 
to  ventilation,  space,  and  limewashing ;  surgeon  should 
have  power  of  refusal  to  cases  where  a  person  comes  in 
from  a  locality  where  infectious  diseases  exist ;  infectious 
diseases ;  vaccination ;  diseases  propagated  by  contact, 
17,563-567.  Comparative  mnnber  of  people  employed  in 
mills  and  bleachworks ;  per-centage  who  come  for  relief 
out  of  mills  and  bleachworks  cannot  state ;  nor  per- 
centage of  mortality ;  certificates,  numbers  granted,  &c. ; 
ages  when  employed ;  physical  incapacity ;  payment  of 
fee  ;  occupations  where  many  children  under  10  are  em- 
ployed ;  difficulty  of  deciding  age  of  children,  17,568- 
584.  Not  much  difference  in  strictness  of  certifying 
surgeons,  17,586-588.  Register  of  birth ;  surgical  certi- 
ficate desirable  for  children  employed  in  workshops ;  mode 
of  giving  it;  fees,  17,58,9-59.9.  Scutcliing-mills,  number 
of  accidents;  of  a  serious  character ;  machinery  should 
be  fenced  in  ;  business  is  unhealthy,  and  attended  with 
great  risk ;  provision  of  Factory  Act  should  be  extended 
to  them  ;  the  hours  are  excessive  ;  medical  examination 
of  children ;  fencing  ia  machinery  in  scutching-mills ; 
the  busy  season  ;  hours  of  work,  17,600-618. 


N. 

NANKIVEL,  CHARLES,  Wolverhampton  ;  Hospital 
Physician  : 

House  physician  of  Wolverhamj)ton  Hospital,  11,5.93. 
Unhealthiness  of  process  of  enamelling  on  iron,  11,594- 
600 ;  no  special  advantage  should  be  given  for  working 
children  at  an  earlier  age,  11,600.  Patients  have  been  at 
work  at  process  of  enamelling  between  two  or  three 
months  before  they  showed  signs  of  lead  poisoning, 
11,605-606.  Never  knew  a  person  die  of  a  disease  gene- 
rated by  this  employment,  11,609;  though  possible  that 
disease  might  have  a  fatal  effect  if  not  attended  to  in 
time,  11,610, 


NEISH,  WILLIAM,  Dundee;  Employed  in  W\ter 
Mills.    See  FYFE,  WILLIAM. 

NICHOLSON,  A.,  Manchester;  Silk  Manufacturer 
at  Leek : 

Inequalities  as  to  half-timers'  school  and  work  hours 
in  Factories  and  Worksho])s  Acts;  disadvantages  to  tlie 
silk  trade  of  working  under  the  Act  of  1874  ;  would 
prefer  working  five  hours  continuously  instead  of  four 
and  a  half,  asunder  the  Act;  this  would  benefit  the 
people  physically,  9537-40.  Boys  should  be  full 
timers  under  14  years  from  nature  of  their  work,  9541- 
42.  Factories  and  workshops  in  Leek  distinguished 
by  number  of  hands  and  employment  of  steam  ;  about 
four  or  five  come  under  Factory  Acts ;  people  approved 
of  the  hours  before  introduction  of  the  new  Act,  9543- 
49. 

NIXON,  JOSEPH,  Sheffield  ;  Master  Cutler: 

A  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Winter- 
bottom,  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery,  butchers'  knives, 
&c.,  of  Pyramid  Works,  Sheffield,  12,001.  Surgeons'  cer- 
tificates should  be  easily  obtainable  at  a  stated  time  and 
place  at  a  small  cost,  and  be  produced  when  child  seeks 
employment,  12,002.  If  a  child  had  a  handbook  in  which 
was  entered  the  certificate  of  its  birth  and  of  its  having 
passed  the  surgical  examination  on  its  first  employ- 
ment it  would  remain  as  a  proof  of  its  age  and  ability, 
12,093-4.  Factory  ovv-ners  who  are  not  the  actual  or 
direct  employers  of  young  children  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  illegal  employment,  12,005-27.  Young 
persons  and  women  employed  solely  in  warehouses  (apart 
from  the  manufacturing  department,  but  on  the  same 
premises),  and  engaged  m  wiping,  cleaning,  and  following 
the  operations  of  the  workpeople,  should  be  allowed  to 
work  an  hour  beyond  the  stipulated  time,  12,028^0 ; 
such  a  privilege,  if  granted,  would  be  used  once  or  twice 
a  week  on  the  average,  12,037  ;  our  working  hours  are 
from  9  till  7,  allowing  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals, 
12,033.  Object  to  Good  Friday  being  a  holiday,  12,040; 
if  Easter  Monday  were  substituted  for  Good  Friday  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  12,041.  The  Act  of  1874  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  Sheffield  trades,  each  trade  being  divided 
into  various  processes,  12,041-48;  we  want  greater  elas- 
ticity, and  should  be  allowed  to  work  between  8  and  8 
and  arrange  the  meal  hours  as  we  jjlease,  12,049. 

NOAKES,  JOSEPH,  Old  Hill;  Nail  Maker.  See 
CRAWFORD,  THOMAS. 


0. 

O'BRIEN,  GEORGE,  Belfast,  and  another ;  Shirt  and 
Collar  Makers  : 

Are  deputed  by  the  stitching  and  hemming  trade, 
17v'39.  Discussion  as  to  hours  of  labour;  fom-  and  a 
half  hours'  spell ;  number  of  hours  per  week,  &c. ;  refresh- 
ment, 17,940-949.  Education  and  character  of  girls  em- 
])loyed,  17,950.  No  half-timers  employed,  17,951 .  Mode 
of  working ;  difiicult  to  bind  married  women  to  hours, 
17,952-953.  Considers  the  people  are  desirous  of  edu- 
cating their  children ;  is  rather  in  favour  of  compulsory 
education  ;  children  up  to  12  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  some  extent  should  understand  arith- 
metic ;  should  not  object  to  the  provision  of  the  Textile 
Act  extended  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  no  person  should 
work  full  time  under  the  age  of  14  imless  he  or  she  had 
])assed  a  certain  standard  of  education,  17,^*54-959. 
Hours  of  work,  17,960-964.  The  trade  is  quite 
modern  ;  it  has  largely  increased  of  late  years  ;  estimates 
the  number  depending  upon  the  business  at  upwards  of 
5,000  ;  they  are  almost  without  exception  women  and 
girls  ;  average  wages,  17,965-969. 

O'CONNOR,  JOSEPH,  Dublin;  Tobacco  Pipe 
Manufacturer.    See  BROWN,  GEORGE. 

OKEY,  CHARLES,  Bristol;  Operative  Cloth 
Worker.    See  MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY. 

OLIPHANT,  WILLIAM,  Glasgow;  Deputation  of 
Edinburgh  Master  Printers'  Association.  See 
CONSTABLE,  ARCHIBALD. 

OLIVER,  R.,  Manchester;  Silk  Mercer  : 

Is  a  draper  and  silk  mercer  ;  finds  season  trade  modi- 
fications work  very  well,  9724-25.  Thinks  it  is  hard 
others  should  adopt  the  occasional  14  hours  when  he 
does  not,  9726-27.  The  remedy  for  pressure  during 
V)usy  season  is  employing  more  hands  ;  this  should  not 
be  difficult  even  for  small  firms,  9728-35.   The  women 
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OLIVER,  K.—cont. 
and  children  in  workrooms  are  under  the  Act,  but  not 
in  showrooms,  the  distinction  not  necessary,  9/36-37. 
Shop  hours  in  Manchester ;  no  need  for  legislative  in- 
terference; work  taken  home  by  different  hands;  no 
cognizance  of  hours,  .9736-43. 

OLLIER,  WILLIAM,  Hanley  ;  Employed  by  Bridg- 
water Navigation  Company.  See  LEESE, 
WILLIAM. 

OPPENHEIM,  MORRIS  S.,  London;  Representing 
Board  of  Deputies  of  I3ritish  Jews.  See  MON- 
TEFIORE,  JOSEPH  M. 

ORR  EWING,  ARCHIBALD,  M.P.,  Glasgow,  and 
another  ;  Representing  Turkey  Red  Dyeworks  : 

Represent  Turkey  red  dyeing  trade  in  Scotland,  15,037. 
Extent  of  Vale  of  Severn  works;  employs  1,728  hands; 
424  horse  power ;  use  of  machinery  ;  dispenses  with  50 
to  75  percent,  of  manual  labour  since  works  were  started, 
15,038-039.  Statement  of  case  desirous  of  bringing 
before  Commission,  15,040,  15,071, 15,093.  Continuous 
nature  of  process,  and  what  it  requires  ;  Saturday  work 
indispensable,  15,041-047.  The  exceptional  privileges 
granted  the  trade  in  regard  to  Saturday  half-holiday  mat- 
ter if  exigence  not  custom,  15,048.  An  alternate  weekly 
holiday  would  be  disadvantageous  to  employer  and  em- 
ployed ;  hands  not  overworked,  and  little  done  in  winter  ; 
reasons  why  disadvantageous,  15,049-062.  Hours  of 
labour,  10  per  day,  exclusive  of  two  hours  for  meals,  but 
hands  released  when  work  done  irrespective  of  hours ; 
maximum  by  law  60  hours  per  week ;  hours  regulated 
by  modification  No.  6  ;  has  never  worked  by  modification ; 
all  children  half-timers,  15,083,  15,100-104,  15,127-129, 
15,139-145.  Block  printing,  decline  of,  15,094 ;  stoves 
heated  to  180°,  but  girls  work  at  them  a  very  short  time, 
and  at  not  above  80°  or  100°  ;  occupation  not  unhealthy ; 
difficulty  of  reducing  temperature,  great  heat  not  being 
necessary,  15,095-099.  Increased  heat  does  not  accele- 
rate work ;  amount  of  stove  accommodation ;  disagree- 
ment with  view  that  restriction  would  require  additional 
stove  and  making-up  houses  as  well  as  hands,  male  and 
female,  15,105-106.  Ap])roves  of  alternate  day  system 
being  substituted  for  half-day  system,  but  not  much 
availed  of;  reasons  why;  responsibility  for  children  en- 
gaged by  printers  ;  shift  system  not  in  use,  15,107-110. 
Attendance  of  children  at  school ;  nature  of  children's 
employment ;  differs  with  other  evidence  as  to  unhealthy 
nature  of  stove  work,  15,111-122.  Work  healthier  and 
less  continuous  than  in  other  trades,  15,12.'S-124,  15,130. 
Favours  extension  to  his  trade  of  i)rovisions  of  Act,  1874, 
forbidding  employment  of  children  under  10 ;  also  of  a 
standard  of  education  at  13,  15,125-126.  Hands  reside  at 
a  distance  ;  no  female  barracks  in  Turkey  dye  trade  ;  has 
erected  female  lodging-houses  for  benefit  of  Irish  girls  ; 
training  of  new  hands,  15,132-136.  Knows  nothing 
of  statements  as  to  the  physical  or  moral  deterioration 
of  bleachers ;  distinction  between  bleaching  alone  and 
combined  dyeing  and  bleaching ;  changes  for  the  worse 
in  working  ])opulation  during  last  40  years  ;  deterioration 
attributable  to  change  in  style  of  living,  15,146-150. 

OSLER,  Miss,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of  Ladies. 
See  STURGE,  Miss. 

OSWALD,  T.  S.,  Nottingham  ;  Sub-Inspector  of 
Factories  : 

Is  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  the  Nottingham  sub- 
division. There  are  about  4,000  workshops  in  his  dis- 
trict, at  a  rough  estimate ;  has  visited  the  principal  ones 
where  young  or  female  labour  is  employed,  perhaps 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  8323-8330. 
Considers  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Workshops  Act, 
which  has  inherent  defects ;  has  ascertained  to  some 
extent  the  amount  of  evasion  that  takes  place ;  impos- 
sibility of  checking  number  of  hours  of  work  without  a 
larger  number  of  inspectors  ;  the  law  would  be  much 
better  obeyed  if  it  was  made  the  same  as  the  Factory 
Act,  8331-8336.  Is  considered  to  visit  Mansfield  twice 
a  year ;  there  are  not  many  workshops  there  ;  there  are 
some  brickyards  ;  there  are  not  many  foundries  ;  con- 
siders things  go  on  much  as  of  old,  8337-8340.  Could 
insure  greater  obedience  if  assisted  by  intelhgent  men  ; 
thinks  he  could  carry  out  the  law  with  one  assistant, 
8341-8346.  As  to  how  he  would  employ  such  assistant, 
8347.  Prosecutions  under  the  Workshops  Act,  8348; 
per-centage  of  evasions ;  night  visits  ;  overwork  ;  sanitary 
arrangements;  details  of  lace  work,  8.349-8357.  Act  ad- 
ministered again  by  local  authorities,  objections  to ;  pre- 
ference for  beiKg  visited  by  Government  oflicials,  8368- 
8362.    Law  in  brickfields ;  work  in  do. ;  details  of  work 
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in  do. ;  females  not  employed  in  do.,  836;j-8371.  Occu- 
piers of  brickfields  not  employing  children  or  living  in 
the  district;  responsibihty  of  occupiers,  8372-8374. 
Certificate  retained  by  employer,  8375-8378.  Medical 
certificate;  certificate  of  birth,  8379-8.'j81.  Sanitary 
condition  of  factories  and  workshops ;  increased  [)ower 
to  surgeons  not  desirable,  8382,8383.  Seaming  schools; 
adventure  schools  ;  school  accommodation,  8384,  8385.  ' 


P. 

PACKWOOD,  W.  I-I.,  Wolverhampton,  and  others; 
Operative  Glass  Workers  : 

Attend  as  deputation  from  operative  glass  workers 
of  Stourbridge  and  Birmingham,  11,536.  Account 
of  different  kinds  of  workmen  emi)loyed  in  a 
glass  factory,  11,537-543.  Glass  worker's  work  six 
hours  on  and  six  hours  off  throughout  the  week, 
having  Monday  and  Saturday  holidays,  and  if 
brought  under  the  Factory  Act  hours  the  health  of  the 
men  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  would  be  affected, 
11, .544-550,  11,579.  Do  not  consider  that  to  work  in 
three  shifts,  so  as  to  work  eight  hours  out  of  the  24, 
would  be  advantageous  to  workmen  or  employers, 
11,551.  The  working  hours  do  not  press  hardly  upon 
the  boys,  11,552-554,  11,557;  nor  are  the  conditions 
and  customs  of  the  trade  unfavourable  to  the  respectable 
bringing  up  of  the  young  persons  in  the  trade,  11,555- 
556.  The  age  for  a  boy  to  commence  work  in  the  glass 
trade  should  be  12,  a  moderate  standard  being  fixed  as  a 
test,  11,559.  Compulsory  education  should  be  made 
general,  11,567-568 ;  and  boys'  education  might  be  con- 
tinued on  the  holidays,  11,566,  11,581-582.  Factory 
officers  should  have  larger  powers  to  insist  upon  better 
accommodation  in  workshops,  11,569-572.  Since  the 
Factory  Act  difficult  to  get  boys  in  Birmingham,  11,577, 
11,584-588  ;  if  allowed  to  come  to  the  glass  trade  at  12, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty,  11,578-579;  no  doubt 
boys  have  been  induced  to  enter  other  trades  on  account 
of  getting  better  wages,  11,589-590. 

PALMER,  GEORGE,  London,  and  another;  Biscuit 
Bakers : 

Members  of  firm  of  Huntley  and  Palmer,  20,186. 
Have  no  objection  to  the  whole  establishment  being 
placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Workshops  Act  or  of 
the  Factory  Act,  if  certain  season  modifications  allowed, 
20,188-189.  Have  no  half-timers,  and  therefore  cannot 
employ  children  under  13,  20,191,  20,193.  Boys  imder  13 
in  a  bakehouse  should  not  be  employed  such  long  hours 
as  from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  20,192.  Our  ordinary  work 
for  l)oys  above  13  in  the  bakehouse  is  54  hours  a  week, 
20,1.94;  9  hours  and  50  minutes  a  day,  20,1.95-1.96. 
The  temperature  of  the  rooms  varies  very  much,  from 
50"'  to  80^  at  a  guess,  20,197-198.  Are  obliged  to  make 
according  to  the  demand,  and  ask  for  a  lil)eral  amount 
of  overtime  for  the  biscuit-baking  trade  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  probably  96  days  would  be 
'  sufficient,  20,199-201,  20,206-207  ;  would  not  object  to 
report  the  use  made  of  the  modification  if  done  by 
other  trades,  20,202 ;  2  hours  a  day  extra  for  not  exceed- 
ing 96  days  in  the  year  would  not  be  sufficient,  20,228, 
20,249-251,  20,254o-258;  want  an  extreme  power  of 
working  from  half-past  6  to  10,  with  intervals  of  2  hours 
and  10  minutes  for  meals,  for  four  days  a  week,  or  not 
more  than  a  month  together  in  the  busy  season,  preserv- 
ing the  Saturday  half-hofiday,  20,229-246.  Do  not 
object  to  the  prohibition  of  children  under  10  being 
employed,  20,209.  Employ  about  half-a-dozen  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  who  have  passed  the 
standard,  and  are  allowed  by  the  school  Ijoard  to  work, 
and  if  the  Factory  Act  were  applied  to  them  so  that 
they  could  only  work  half-time,  we  should  not  emjdoy 
them,  and  they  would  go  as  errand  boys,  and  though  it 
would  be  no  great  loss  to  us  it  would  be  a  hardship 
upon  the  children,  20,210-212,  20,216-219.  Do  not 
want  any  exception  to  the  factories  hours  of  lOA  a  day, 
as  we  do  not  work  that,  20.21.3-214  ;  and  the  hands  get 
the  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  20,215.  The  clause  in 
the  Factory  Act  as  to  meal  times  should  not  be  ajiplied 
to  our  trade  ;  at  any  rate  the  biscuit  factories  should  not 
be  required  to  be  cleared  during  the  meal  times,  as  the 
goods  which  at  the  time  the  dinner  bell  rings  are  made 
must  be  put  into  the  oven  without  delay,  20,220-224 ; 
would  require  that  the  bakehouse  should  be  considered 
a  continuous  process,  20,225.  If  lads  of  16  might  be 
employed  in  biscuit  factories  as  if  18,  the  modifications 
would  not  be  required,  20,226-227 ;  and  the  difficulty 
as  to  meal  times  would  be  sensibly  lessened,  and  we 
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should  employ  boys  of  16  to  feed  the  ovens,  but  they 
would  have  the  same  length  of  meal  hours,  though  not 
at  the  same  time,  20,252-254.  As  to  mspector  s  report 
of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit  factory,  JU,24/-^4», 
20^*69  Have  some  pieceworl?,  but  nearly  all  the 
hands  that  are  affected  by  the  Factory  Act  are  paid  daily, 
20  259  ;  and  are  paid  increased  wages  for  working  over- 
time 20  260.  Have  had  individual  cases  of  complaint 
of  overwork  from  men,  but  do  not  know  of  any  from  a 
woman  or  a  young  person,  20,261-262.  Our  packing 
rooms  are  over  the  manufactory ;  all  the  ovens  stand 
outside,  20,263.  The  women  should  have  their  break- 
fast before 'they  come  at  8,  as  at  present,  working  eight 
hours  a  day  in  two  turns,  20,263-266.  In  busy  seasons 
we  take  on  extra  hands,  and  if  there  is  only  one  certify- 
ing surgeon  there  may  be  some  delay  in  the  inspection, 
20^266-272. 

PALMER,  WILLIAM  J.,  London;  Biscuit  Baker. 
See  PALMER,  GEORGE. 

PAMPIIILON,  EDWARD,  Hanley  ;  Railway  and 
Canal  Manager : 

Goods  and  canal  manager  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway,  10,473;  have  control  of  118  miles  of  canal, 
10,474';  from  Derwent  Mouth  on  the  Trent  to  Preston 
Brook,  and  from  Etruria  to  Leek  and  Froghall,  10,4/5. 
The  company  owns  from  25  to  30  boats,  which  carry 
potters'  materials  and  earthenware,  10,476.  Families  of 
two-thirds  of  the  men  live  on  board  the  boats,  10,478 ; 
and  have  no  house  on  shore,  10,4/9.  Children  neg- 
lected  and  uneducated,  10,477-481.  The  boats  are 
pften  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  10,482;  and  so 
long  as  railways  are  allowed  to  carry  traffic  on  Sunday 
it  ought  not  to  be  prohibited,  10,483-484  ;  there  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  children  and  women  to  deal  with  on 
fadways,  10,485.  By  prohibiting  the  boats  travelling 
during  certain  hours  on  Sunday  the  children  might  be 
able  to  get  some  education,  10,486-487.  Children  begin 
to  assist  their  fathers  by  driving  at  eight  or  nine,  10,488  ; 
do  not  pay  the  children  wages,  the  men  are  paid  so  much 
per  mile,  or  so  much  per  ton,  10,489 ;  and  are  paid  for 
their  voyage,  10,531-534.  Two  people  are  sufficient  for 
working  a  boat,  and  boatman  and  his  hand,  whose  duty 
is  to  drive  the  horse  and  assist  in  loading  and  unloading, 
but  the  wife  and  children  are  often  substituted  for  the 
hand,  10,490-491.  Cabin  about  9  feet  by  6 ;  sometimes 
a  man  has  his  wife  and  six  or  seven  children  qn  board, 
10,492.  Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  accommodation,  10,493-494.  Have  no  control  over 
traffic  not  worked  by  ourselves,  10,495 ;  anybody  may 
put  on  a  boat  upon  paying  a  toll,  10,496.  Boatmen 
mainly  local  people,  10,499 ;  their  wages  are  very  fair, 
10,500.  If  factory  inspectors  had  to  see  that  the  children 
had  a  certain  amount  of  education,  the  families  would 
be  obliged  to  have  fixed  residences,  10,501;  and  the  wives 
would  probably  stay  at  home,  10,602 ;  about  350  men, 
250  women,  and  700  or  800  children  on  the  boats  on  our 
canal,  10,503-504.  The  men  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure, 
10,505-508.  In  some  cases  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  to  the 
horses,  10,609-511.  Scarcity  of  canal  boat  drivers, 
10,513.  Those  who  have  houses  on  shore  live  there 
only  during  loading  and  unloading  of  the  boats,  which 
generally  takes  from  the  evening  till  the  next  morning, 
and  when  the  boats  are  loaded  they  go  on  board  with 
then-  wives  and  families,  10,515-517.  List  of  boatmen 
in  employ  of  the  company  handed  in,  10,518-519. 
Parents  would  not  like  the  children  boarded  out  in  order 
that  they  might  be  educated,  10,520-525  ;  would  advise 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  on  the  boats 
and  also  their  living  on  the  boats,  10,626.  The  school 
board  has  no  power  ti  deal  with  these  children,  10,536- 
537.  The  men  have  no  oi-ganisation  among  them  like  a 
trades  union,  10,527  ;  are  given  to  intemperance,  10,528  ; 
the  cabin  is  kept  clean,  10,529 ;  and  the  children  are  not 
unhealthy,  10,530.  There  are  a  few  men  who  own  their 
own  boats  who  get  their  wives  and  children  to  assist 
them,  10,539. 

PARKER,  LAWLEY,  Birmingham,  and  another ;  Depu- 
tation OF  Button  Manufacturers  : 

Represent  button  and  military  ornament  makers,  4342. 
All  the  trade  under  the  Factory  Acts,  4343.  The  trade 
hours  of  labour  generally,  4345.  Not  alter  the  five 
hours'  spell,  4346.  Hours  of  meals,  4347.  54  hours 
a  week,  8  to  1  and  2  to  7,  4348.  Saturday  half  holiday, 
4349.  Allow  quarter  of  an  hour  grace,  4350.  Acts 
should  be  assimilated  (see  4298,  &c.),  4351.  Option  of 
working  between  7  and  7,  4352.  Prefer  working  late  to 
beginning  early,  4353.    Women  prefer  short  time  to 
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coming  early,  4354.  Children  should  commence  work 
at  10.  If  they  pass  the  standard  at  12  become  full 
timers,  but  not  unanimous  on  this  point.  Partially  do 
away  with  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  competition, 
4365.  Wages  of  women  and  children.  Standard  of  age 
not  to  be  extended.  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
should  be  assimilated  as  far  as  practicable.  Cbildren  get 
work  from  workshops  and  do  it  at  home,  4356.  Generally 
done  greatly  on  the  increase,  4357.  Button  making 
done  in  workshops,  4368.  Very  small  ones  too.  Sani- 
tary arrangements  and  accommodation  very  bad  in 
consequence,  4359.  Number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
trade,  4360.  Disposition  to  evade  the  Factory  Act  and 
keep  below  60  hands  not  general.  Surgeon's  certificate 
dispensed  with.  Working  hours  of  children  should  not 
be  further  reduced,  4361.  Inequalities  of  the  Act,  4362. 
Shorter  hours  worked,  4363.  As  much  work  done,  4364. 
No  difference  in  the  quality,  4365.  Not  in  favour  of 
extension  of  the  Act.  Extension  of  playtime  extends 
the  "  army  of  rcaighs,"  4367-68.  Uniformity  of  hours 
of  labour  with  option  of  choice  required,  4369,  4370. 
Would  be  of  use,  4371.  Commence  work  at  8  generally ; 
brassfounders  at  7,  4372.  Strong  objection  to  breakfast 
hour,  4373-4374.  Early  closing  not  necessary  for 
education,  nor  is  taken  advantage  of.  Evening  schools 
not  on  the  increase,  4375.  No  strong  desire  to  work 
from  8  to  8, 4376.  Exceptional  to  do  so  in  Birmingham, 
4377-    Increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  4378. 

Emioloyment  of  women,  4379.  Make  less  time  than 
before,  4380.  Further  restrictions  would  cause  a  sub- 
stitution of  male  for  female  labour,  4381,  4395. 

Employment  of  children,  4381,  4395.  Reduction  of 
hours  disastrous  to  trades,  4381.  Work  every  Saturday, 
4382,  4384.  One  shift  for  half  days,  4383.  Go  to  school 
in  afternoon  ;  distribution  of  work,  4385.  Employment 
different  to  textile  trades,  4386.  System  of  working  in 
shifts  not  any  advantage,  4387.  Employed  only  five 
hours  a  day,  4389.  Extra  half  day's  play  not  necessary. 
Less  work  than  in  textile  trades,  4390.  Protest  against 
the  application  to  manufacturers  of  the  clause  of  Act 
1874,  4391.  Explanatory  as  to  proportion  of  hands 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops.  Foreign  com- 
petition injuring  home  trade,  4391  continued.  No  re- 
strictions on  labour  abroad.  Wages  cheaper  and  longer 
working  hours,  4392.  Caused  by  cheaper  labour,  4393. 
Factory  Act  of  1867  may  cause  exclusion  of  women's 
labour,  4394. 

PARKER,  Mrs.  ANN,  Sheffield  ;  Representing 
Female  Operatives.  See  CHARLESWORTH, 
Mrs.  M. 

PATON,  HUGH,  Operative  Calenderbr.  See  MAC- 
GREGOR,  JOHN. 

PATRICK,  Capt.  CHARLES,  London;  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Factories  : 

Have  had  a  service  of  23  years,  of  which  nearly  30  years 
was  as  sub-inspector  at  Rochdale,  and  rather  more  than 
three  years  as  assistant  inspector  with  a  nominal  residence 
at  Peterborough,  20,498«.  My  district  comprises  Lanca- 
shire, part  of  Yorkshire,  the  eastern  counties  and  also 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Rutland,  20,499.  Am,  as 
I  understand,  an  independent  authority,  except  in  the 
case  of  prosecutions  which  are  authorised  by  the 
inspector,  20,500-501.  Have  no  power  to  transfer 
sub-inspectors  permanently,  20,502.  Occasionally  visit 
the  sub-inspectors,  and  direct  the  young  officers  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  perform  their  duties,  20,503 
-504.  Am  of  opinion  that  the  institution  of  class  of 
assistant  inspectors,  as  worked,  has  not  produced  greater 
efficiency  in  the  department,  23,505 ;  think  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  divided  command  that  the  assistant 
inspectors  have  with  the  inspectors ;  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  passes  between  the  sub -inspectors  and 
the  inspectors  without  my  knowledge,  20,606;  some- 
times in  matters  relating  to  prosecutions,  20,607.  There 
may  be  loss  of  time  in  some  cases  owing  to  the  various 
channels  through  which  the  correspondence  has  to  go, 
20,509.  Am  not  informed  of  the  modifications  that  are 
granted  to  individual  establishments  by  the  inspector, 
20,510;  and  do  not  find  them  out  except  by  inquiry, 
20,511-612.  Am  in  favour  of  a  council  of  inspectors 
sitting  in  London  during  the  session  of  Parliament, 
20,513,  20,615-616,  and  they  should  also  travel  and  inspect 
the  other  officers,  20,614.  If  there  was  a  chief  inspector 
and  four  others  there  should  he  offices  of  factories  in  each 
district,  20,518-519.  Have  at  present  no  recognised  office 
though  am  obliged  to  live  in  my  district,  20,520-522.  An 
office  in  London  for  the  placing  of  the  records  of  the  depart- 
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ment  would  be  bettei*  than  their  being  divided  among 
the  assistant  inspectors'  divisions,  20,524.  From  my 
own  experience  as  a  sub-inspector  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage in  sub-in.spectors  having  recognised  offices  in  their 
sub-divisions,  as  the  workpeople  could  always  come  to 
my  residence  if  they  wanted  to  communicate  \vith  me, 
20,525-528.  Think  that  non-textile  factories  generally 
might  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Act  of  1874, 
except  in  respect  of  the  hours  of  labour,  20,529-530, 
20,601,  20,606-607  ;  principally  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, 20,599-600 ;  do  not  think  there  are  injurious 
effects  arising  from  working  longer  than  four  and  a 
half  hours,  but  think  four  and  a  half  hours  of 
continuous  work  quite  sufficient,  20,603.  An  altera- 
tion in  the  line  of  distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops  is  desirable,  20,531  ;  would  extend  the  fac- 
tory provisions  to  all  places  of  handicraft,  however 
small,  20,532-621  ;  but  would  exclude  all  places  where 
none  but  the  family  were  employed,  20,533-536.  Every 
child  employed  in  a  small  workshop  should  he  required 
to  have  a  surgical  certificate,  20,622  ;  and  the  employer 
should  pay  for  it,  20,623-629.  As  to  surgical  certificate 
on  change  of  employment,  and  certificate  on  first  em- 
ployment, retained  by  emjjloyer  for  time  being,  20,631- 
632.  Apjirove  of  the  working  hours  Ijeing  limited  to 
between  6  and  6  and  7  and  7,  20,633-635 ;  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  being  allowed  for  meals,  20,646.  There 
would  be  considerable  trouble  and  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  changes  at  first,  but  by  degrees  they  would  comply 
with  the  law,  20,636-648.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
particularly,  and  also  in  other  trades,  a  good  deal  of  work 
is  given  out  by  the  employers,  and  done  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  workpeople  at  irregular  hours,  20,537-540 ; 
to  avoid  coming  under  the  Factory  Act,  20,542 ;  but  if 
the  distinction  between  a  workshop  and  a  factory  as 
regards  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  done  away 
with,  the  work  will  be  done  on  the  employer's  premises, 
as  the  necessity  for  sending  it  out  will  be  gone,  20,544 
-547,  20,597-598.  The  half-time  school  system  has 
been  very  successful  in  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  and  in  the  larger  towns  in  Yorkrshire,  such 
as  Bradford  and  Huddersfield,  20,548 ;  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  employers  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Act,  and  also  to  the  supervision  of  the  sub- 
inspectors  and  the  former  inspectors,  20,549 ;  so  where 
the  system  has  failed  it  has  been,  I  think,  from  the 
want  of  those  agencies,  20,650  ;  and  when  longer  tried, 
and  more  generally  applied,  the  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear, 20,551.  The  inspector's  influence  with  the 
schools  is  lessened  by  taking  away  the  money  that  the 
inspectors  had  power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  grant  to  the  schools  arising  from  jienalties 
and  fines,  and  which  now  goes  to  Government,  20,551- 
552.  A  workshop  owner  is  not  bound  to  send  any 
school  book  to  the  school ;  he  has  to  get  a  certificate  of 
the  child's  attendance,  20,657-558.  Would  not  like  to 
forego  the  schoolmaster  returning  the  attendances,  and 
have  a  return  of  the  absences  substituted  ;  in  the  cer- 
tificate the  hours  of  the  child's  attendance  should  be 
specified,  20,659.  Have  a  good  many  domestic  indus- 
tries, such  as  straw-plaiting  and  pillow  lace-making,  in 
my  district,  20,561  ;  cannot  say  that  the  old  abuses  in 
the  working  of  children  in  those  ti'ades  are  disappearing, 
but  think  they  are  ameliorating,  20,562.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  sub-inspector  to  detect  these  abuses, 
20,563.  If  these  children  are  to  be  forced  to  go  to 
school,  and  [n'e vented  from  working  under  age  and 
overtime,  the  private  houses  and  small  workshops 
should  be  put  under  the  su])ervision  of  local  men,  old 
soldiers  or  old  policemen,  who  should  report  to  their 
authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  either  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, the  petty  sessions,  or  the  sub-inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, 20,564-568.  Would  have  no  fear  of  not  getting 
proper  iiersons,  20,569-570 ;  and  if  they  were  placed 
under  the  sub-inspector  of  factories,  it  woidd  be  a  great 
assistance.  20,567  ;  they  would  want  well  looking  after 
at  first,  20,571.  At  Northampton  the  school  board 
visitors  have  been  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  sub-inspector,  20,572-573.  Do  not  think  that  the 
certificate  of  the  registrar  can  supply  the  place  of  a 
surgical  certificate,  though  it  would  be  of  valuable  as- 
sistance, 20,574.  All  dangerous  machinery  in  any 
place  where  women  and  children  are  employed  should 
be  fenced,  20.581-583.  The  Agricultural  Children's  Act 
is  not  generally  put  in  force,  20,575-5SO,  20,584-590; 
children  go  away  from  the  workshops  in  Derbyshire  and 
Leicestershire  to  the  stone  quarries,  and  in  Suffolk  there 
are  several  coproiite  diggings,  and  the  children  employed 
there  are  not  under  supervision  of  any  kind,  20,591 ; 
the  inspectors  report  those  children  who  are  so  diverted, 
to  show  that  they  arc  not  sent  to  school,  20,5i)4 ;  the 
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reason  of  these  children  going  to  other  employment  is 
partly  the  disinclination  of  the  parents  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education,  but  principally  because  being  able 
to  work  the  whole  day  they  get  more  wages,  2(),5i>2- 
o96.  _  Do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  age  for  chil- 
dren in  such  cases  as  ironworks  or  glassworks  should 
be  increased  to  14,  20,605.  Approve  of  the  alteration 
made  by  Act  of  1874,  by  which  the  sub-inspector  in 
laying  informations  is  enabled  to  give  evidence  before 
the  court,  20,608 ;  and  also  approve  of  the  attendance 
at  efficient  schools  being  made  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, 20,612.  Do  not  approve  of  raising  the  age  of 
children  for  first  employment  to  10  in  all  cases,  20,609. 
Children  of  13  should  be  submitted  to  an  educational 
test,  and  if  they  could  not  pass  the  4th  Standard  they 
should  be  employed  as  half-timers  until  they  had,  20,610, 
20,614  ;  have  not  considered  the  effect  of  requiring  this' 
educational  standard  at  13  upon  the  workers  in  iron- 
works and  glassworks,  20,615-616.  Am  in  favour  of 
the  half-day  system  for  half-timers,  though  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  employ  children  on 
the  alternate  day  system,  20,617-620. 

PATTERSON,  Mrs.,  Lo  NDON,  and  others;  Deputation 
FROM  Women's  Protective  and  Provident 
League,  and  others  .- 

Am  secretary  to  the  W^omen's  Protective  and  Provident 
League,  2704.  Sanitary  conditions  of  workshops  not 
efficiently  inspected,  2707-9.  Examples  given,  2710- 
11.  Inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  workpeople  them- 
selves, both  as  to  overtime  and  unhealthy  state  of 
rooms,  2712-15.  Objects  of  the  association  in  reference 
to  complaints.  2716-20.  Bookbinders  don't  complain  of 
sanitary  condition,  2721.  Change  of  law  of  working 
hours  not  v/anted  by  the  workpeople,  2722-23.  Difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  localities  of  the  workshops,  2723-24. 
Little  or  no  inspection  of  workshops  in  east  end,  women 
work  all  night,  also  in  west  end,  2725-27.  Women  con- 
nive at  working  overtime,  2728 ;  cases  known  not  re- 
ported, 2729-30;  people  in  the  trade  willing  to  give 
information  to  inspectors,  provided  the  present  law  is 
continued,  2731  ;  wish  to  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
women  themselves  to  protect  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  men  in  their  leagues,  2732-33.  Imposition  of  more 
restrictions  on  the  labour  of  women  in  the  tailoring  and 
millinery  business  a  doubtful  jiolicy,  2734-38.  Girls  of 
16  not  to  be  interfered  with,  2739.  Legal  interference  with 
the  freedom  to  work  objected  to.  Sanitary  interference 
necessary,  2739-43.  Stated  hours  for  meals  should  be  ad- 
hered to,  2743-45 ;  permission  now  given  to  season  trades 
might  be  withdrawn  where  women  only  are  employed, 
2747-48.  Extra  hours  not  paid,  but  in  instances  com- 
pensated for  during  slack  season,  2749-50.  Appointment 
of  certain  women  as  reporters  to  the  inspectors  in  cases 
of  evasion  of  the  law  by  employers,  2751-5.'i.  Employ- 
ment of  married  women,  2754.  Public  opinion  rather 
than  legislation  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  this,  2755. 
Married  women  don't  work  except  when  obliged,  2756- 
57.  Printing  trade  restrictions  as  to  labour  by  women 
at  night  to  be  repealed,  2758-62,  2763-64  (see 
2723).  Women  are  benefitted  by  the  Acts,  2765-66. 
Women  often  ignorant  of  the  law,  2767-69.  Represent 
dressmakers  (2705),  2770  (Mrs.  Heatherley).  Com- 
plaints as  to  hours  ;  want  of  inspection,  2771-72.  No 
complaints  ;  although  not  inspected,  so  far  as  the  work- 
women know,  2773-74.  Over-hoiu's  not  common  ;  rest 
time  not  carried  out  according  to  law ;  ventilation  of 
rooms  required,  2776.  Shorter  hours,  if  the  same  pay; 
long  season  hours  paid  in  many  places  only  so  much  an 
hour  without  extra,  dressmakers  would  wish  them  done, 
away  with,  2/76.  Ventilation  of  rooms,  2777-  Piece- 
work taken  home  defeats  inspection,  2778-79.  Women 
will  take  work  home,  2/80-81.  Girls  of  respon- 
sible age  should  be  allowed  freedom;  no  special  re 
strictions  on  married  women,  2781.  Children's  work, 
if  possible,  to  be  stop})ed,  2782.  Age  of  child  allowed 
to  work,  14,  2783-84.  Chikh-en  to  be  kept  fi-om 
work  until  educated,  2785.  No  complaints  as  to  the 
warming  of  the  workshops,  2786-87.  Am  a  bookbinder 
(A.  B.,  Mrs.),  2788.  Inspector  known  to  me,  2789. 
Chief  complaint,  this  being  a  season  trade,  permission  is 
r/iven  to  girls  to  work  extra  hours  so  many  days  in  the 
year,  27.90.  Extra  hours  worked  on  more  days  in  the 
year  than  the  96  allowed,  2791.  Modification  should  be 
alinlished,  2792-93.  On  particular  days  ai-e  busy,  and 
require  some  indulgence  now,  hut  this  could  be  regulated, 
2794-97.  Bookbinding  unhealthy  in  busy  times,  2798. 
Bad  \-entilation  the  cause,  2799.  Practice  of  trade  as 
to  the  work  described,  2800-2.  CJonferences  held  by  the 
workwomen  (Patterson,  Mrs.),  2803.  Those  present 
represented  others  beside  themselves,  2804-5.  Reasons 
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for  no  special  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  married 
women  2806.  Women  would  object  to  visit  of  inspec- 
tor at  their  homes,  2808.  Women  in  spite  of  know- 
led're  of  inspection,  would  take  work  home  (Heatherly, 
Mrl  )  2809-10.  Long  hours  worked  by  women  though 
lessened  somewhat,  are  continued  by  many,  281  i-M. 
Women  have  not  been  dismissed  for  refusmg  extra 
work,  althougli  they  have  for  giving  information  to  the 
inspector,  2814. 

PAUL,  R.,  Glasgow,  and  others;  from  Wylie  and 
Loghead,  Upholsterers  : 

Employe's  of  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Lochead,  14,824-825. 
Made  statement  to  Commission,  complaining  oi  inability 
to  employ  women  overtime,  14,826.  Busy  season  three 
summer  months  ;  present  hours ;  why  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  law  as  it  stands  ;  reason  for  desiring  extra  tune  in 
upholstering,  14,827-839.  Paper-staining^  busy  season 
winter;  reasons  why,  14,840-844,  14,85/-865.  Em- 
ployment of  women  ;  effects  of  green  paper ;  less  used 
than  formerly ;  cases  of  sickness  very  rare,  14,845-»4y. 
Hardship  arising  from  medical  examination  of  young 
children  14,850.  Difficulty  about  birth  certificate  ot 
L-ish  workpeople  less  than  formerly  14,851-852.  Surgeon 
and  baptismal  certificates,  14,853-855. 

PEAKE,  JOHN  NASH,  Hanley,  and  another;  Tile 
Manufacturers  : 

Mr.  Peake  represents  the  brick  and  tile  trade  of  North 
Staffordshire,  11,003;  and  Mr.  Kirkliam,  the  manufac- 
turing tileries  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  11,004.  A  manufac- 
turer of  bricks  l)y  making  a  few  tiles  in  which  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  clay  some  chemical,  not  originally 
belonging  to  the  clay  or  used,  and  which  would  therefore 
be  considered  ornaniental  tiles,  could  bring  himself  out 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  18/1  and  get  himself 
placed  under  the  Act  of  1864,  11,005-25,  11,051-54, 
11,067.  Complain  of  statements  made  against  the  trade, 
particularly  charges  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  11,025-33. 
Desire  that  our  trade  should  be  placed  under  Act  of 
1864  ;  if  it  is  desired  to  separate  our  trade  from  the  brick 
trade  pure  and  simple,  the  manufactories  might  be 
described  as  brick  and  tile  works  where  ridge,  roofing, 
and  paving  tiles  are  made  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
two-thirds  in  money  value  of  the  entire  annual  produc- 
tion, the  owner  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tion if  required  to  do  so  by  the  inspector,  1 1,034.  Desire 
to  remain  under  Act  of  1864,  11,036,  11,071-72.  Begin 
to  employ  boys  at  10,  and  girls  at  13,  11,046;  chddren 
employed  are  robust  and  healthy,  11,042-48,  11,055. 
There  is  no  reason  why  exceptional  legislation  should  be 
applied  to  our  workers,  11,048-50.  The  fact  of  the 
work  going  on  in  a  flued  shed  and  in  a  shed  not  flued 
would  not  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  distinction  in 
law,  11,060.  Girls  under  16  do  not  assist  in  making 
common  bricks,  11,062;  they  only  help  to  carry  them 
oft',  11,063.  If  put  under  Act  of  1867,  which  does  not 
allow  girls  under  16  to  be  employed,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  girls  .from  a  portion  of  the  trade 
suitable  for  women,  while  it  would  not  prevent  them 
working  at  open  air  brickmaking,  11,066.  Suggest  that 
when  a  child  reaches  the  age  at  which  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, it  should  obtain  from  registrar  a  copy  of  its  bap- 
tismal register,  on  the  back  of  which  the  surgeon  should 
endorse  his  certificate  of  fitness,  re-endorsement  to  take 
place  every  year,  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years ;  the  cer- 
tificate to  remain  with  the  child's  employer  for  the  time 
being,  11,066.  As  to  forms  of  certificates  and  fees,  &c., 
11,066.  Complain  of  the  present  Acts  preventing  a 
youth  of  17  from  stopping  with  the  ovens  during  the 
night,  11,075. 

PERKINS,  TOM,  Birmingham;  Deputation  of  the 
West  Bromwich  Teachers'  Association.  See 
FILLMORE,  GEORGE. 

PETRIE,  GEORGE,  Dundee  ;  Draper.  See  ROBERT- 
SON, JOHN. 

PETRIE,  JAMES,  Manchester  ;  Machinist  : 

Represents  the  firm  of  John  Petrie  &  Co.,  machinists, 
engineers,  millwrights,  and  ironfounders  of  Rochdale, 
8630 ;  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  work  on 
holidays ;  Good  Friday  and  Easter  week ;  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  substitute  other  days  as  holidays,  8631- 
38 ;  half-holidays ;  it  is  wished  to  give  a  portion  of 
the  young  people  employed  a  half-holiday  in  one  week, 
and  another  portion  in  another  week,  and  so  on.  This 
is  at  present  allowed  to  be  done;  mills  prefer  repairing 
on  holidays  to  stopping,  8639-44.  Whether  work- 
shops may  not  be  brought  under  Factory  Act,  8645.  No 
children  below  13  are  employed ;  no  half-timers ;  number 
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employed  ;  is  under  factory  law  ;  working  on  holidays  ; 
does  not  emjiloy  any  women,  8646-51. 

PIDDUCK,  THOMAS  WINDLE,  Hanley,  and  others: 
Representing  Town  Council  : 

Mr.  Pidduck.  member  of  the  town  councU  of  Hanley, 
10,713;  and  of  the  school  board,  10,714.  Mr.  Windle, 
chief  of  borough  police,  formerly  executive  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  under  Workshops  Act,  10,721- 
767.  Mr.  Bebbington,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
10,731. 

Sufficient  number  of  schools,  10,715-719  ;  the  number 
of  children  working  in  workshops  as  half-timers  reduced 
from  282  in  1869  to  an  average  of  30,  10,720-724. 

Section  16  of  Workshops  Act,  1867,  requires  14  days' 
notice  of  removal  of  children  to  be  given,  differing  in  that 
respect  from  the  Factory  Acts ;  suggests  that  it  should 
be  reduced  to  seven  or  six  working  days,  10,733-735. 
Schoolmasters  complain  of  children  changing  their 
schools,  and  of  the  trouble  caused  them  by  their  weekly 
returns,  10,736-738.  Approve  of  employer  having  to 
furnish  the  schoolmaster  with  names  and  number  of  the 
children  in  his  employ  attending  his  school,  and  that 
schoolmaster  should  be  required  to  give  a  list  of  ab- 
sentees instead  of  a  list  of  attendances,  10,739-742.  It 
would  be  practicable  to  limit  hours  of  labour  of  errand 
boys  and  such  like,  and  require  their  attendance  at  school, 
10,743.  As  to  half-day  and  alternate  day  system  for 
half-timers,  10,745-747.  Mr.  Windle  not  met  with  objec- 
tion to  his  entry  into  places  of  work  since  he  ceased  to 
be  legally  inspector,  10,748-752;  able  to  carry  on  inspec- 
tion with  his  other  duties,  10,753.  A  few  children 
emjiloyed  in  the  crate  shops,  which  is  the  only  local 
trade,  10,764-766.  About  20  brickyards  in  the  borough, 
10,767-768 ;,  have  not  much  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law 
as  to  them,  10,770. 

PILLINER,  A.  C,  Newport  ;  Brick  Maker  : 

The  company  employs  certain  contractors  to  make 
bricks,  paying  them  so  much  per  thousand  for  making 
finished  bricks ;  the  contractors  employ  boys,  and  the 
company  is  summoned  if  boys  under  10  are  employed, 
14,350-356,  14,358.  Boys  are  difficult  to  get,  and  half 
timers,  instead  of  going  to  school,  spend  the  half  day 
in  play,  14,357,  14,361.  Cannot  get  a  sufficient  staff  of 
boys  to  work  the  alternate  day  system,  14,357.  The  boys 
have  only  to  carry  the  mould  full  of  clay  a  short  distance, 
and  place  it  on  the  floor,  14,359-360. 

PINKERTON,  gam,  Glasgow;  Operative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

POLLOCK,  W.  M.,  Glasgow,   and  others;  Repre- 
senting Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works: 

Not  associated,  14,643-644.  Hours  of  work  60 
per  week,  14,645,  14,655,  14,714,  14,665-668,  14,749- 
754.  Ten  and  a  half  per  day,  14,646,  14,650,  14,656. 
Eight  and  a  half,  14,714,  14,769.  Meal  hours,  14,648, 
14,650,  14,653,  14,656,  14,688,  14,773.  Saturday 
half-holiday,  14,650,  14,656,  14,688,  14,690.  Time's 
of  commencing  and  leaving  off  work,  14,772-776. 
The  extra  half  hour  occasionally  used  not  required  by 
all,  14,657-662.  Always  work  full  time  unless  trade 
slack,  14,663-664.  Men  as  a  rule  work  same  hours  as 
women ;  there  is  no  attempt  of  men  to  curtail  hours ; 
the  majority  are  contented  witli  60  hours,  being  the 
ordinary  hours  throughout  the  trade,  14,665-668,  14,749 
-754.  Processes  in  witnesses'  trades  nearly  the  same, 
14,669.  The  extra  half  hour  is  required  when  dyeing 
undertaken,  not  required  for  simple  bleaching,  unless 
under  pressure  of  trade ;  might  be  useful  too  in  some 
kinds  of  bleaching,  14,670-676.  Heat  of  stoves  in 
Scotch  bleaching ;  how  women  emjiloyed  at  stoves ;  tem- 
perature of  stove  room  depends  on  material  under  process, 
ranges  from  90°  to  100°;  95°  is  about  the  normal  work- 
ing heat;  more  heat  required  for  heavier  goods, 
14/)77-680,  14,721.  Difference  between  Enghsh  and 
Scotch  bleaching.  In  Scotland  heat  rarely  reaches  120°, 
occasionally  110°.  Heat  above  100°  would  spoil  some 
goods,  14,681-685.  Owing  to  the  heat,  women  are 
obfiged  to  work  very  lightly  clad,  14,712.  Hours  of 
work  shortened  by  Act  of  1860,  14,686 ;  not  oppressive 
now,  14,687.  The  hour  for  meals  now  reduced  to  three- 
quarters,  14,688.  The  half-holiday  is  much  prized, 
14,689-690.  Barracks  for  women,  14,691-694  ;  only  in 
the  country,  14,695.  A  convenience  to  the  people, 
14,696-700.  Moral  and  physical  condition  of  bleachers 
in  barracks  has  deteriorated,  immorality  is  made  much 
of  from  facility  of  detection,  14,701-703.  Their  extra 
leisure  time  is  abused,  14,704.  Saint  Monday,  14,705. 
Morals  of  bleachers  living  in  their  houses  not  high; 
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due  to  the  shortening  of  hours  and  extended  employ- 
ment of  low  Irish,  14,7()()-711.    The  Factory  Act  was  a 
great  improvement,  14,711.     Calenderiwj  and  fiiiishing, 
hours  of,  ordinarily  60,  average  per  day  eight  and  a  half, 
14,714.     Trades  unions  attempt  to   shorten  hours, 
14,716-717.  No  desire  for  change,  14,718.  In  bleaching, 
where  temperature  high,  women  allowed  breathing  time, 
14,719-7-1-  No  stretch  of  work  over  four  hours,  14,7--, 
14,76y.    The  agitation  is  in  order  to  increase  cost  of 
labour ;  hands  would  work  overtime  for  extra  pay,  as 
formerly,  14,72,'i     Overtime  always  paid  for,  14,724. 
Decrease  of  hours  would  injure  continuous  processes, 
14,724.    Bleaching,  as  a  season  trade,  rer|uires  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  law,  14,725-727,  14,7.':il-7>'52.  No 
strong  desire  in  the  trade  generally  for  it,  14,728-730.  The 
15  hours' modification,  14,733-739, 14,780-784.  The  modi- 
fication for  breakage  of  machinery  never  used,  14,740-741. 
Hardship  from  non-observance  of  10  hours'  rule  by  some 
bleachers,  14,742-744.    Difiiculty  as  to  evidence  against 
defaulters,  14,744-747.    Women  and  children  are  em- 
j)loyed  beyond  hours,  14,748.    Ages  of  children  for  full 
work  and  half-time ;  ^irovisions  of  Act,  1874,  depre- 
cated, 14,765-763.    Widows  come  from  other  districts 
to  get  their  children  employed,  14,764.    Medical  certifi- 
cates refused  to  children  of  proper  age,  14,764-766. 
Test  examination  of  children  ])revious  to  employment, 
half-time  and  full  time,  approved,  14,770-7/1.  Peti- 
tion referred  to,  14,776-779. 

POPPLETON,  Dr.  JOE,  Leeds;  Certifying  Surgeon, 
Bradford.    See  STEAD,  CHARLES. 

POTTER,    GEORGE    NATHANIEL,  Birmingham; 
Brassfounder  : 

Under  the  Workshops  Act.  Carry  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  e.  g.,  Saturday  half  holiday ; 
no  overtime  except  in  exceptional  times ;  and  have  a 
night  school.  Only  employ  48  founders.  Consider 
surgeons'  certificates  oppressive.  Do  not  allow  play  on 
Monday  afternoons,  5152.  Do  not  require  certificates 
under  the  Workshops  Act,  5153.  Surgeons'  certificates 
expensive  and  inaccurate.  Object  to  Good  Friday  as  a 
holiday,  5154.  Fix  on  Easter  Monday,  5155.  Certificate 
of  birth  shoidd  be  produced,  and  parents  required  to  get 
it,  5157-  Holidays,  5158.  As  fixed  by  the  Factory  Acts 
suitable.  In  favovir  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Acts, 
and  assimilation,  5159.  Employment  of  boys. — Not 
employed  till  10  years  old.  Half-timers.  If  a  boy  pass 
educational  test  he  should  be  allowed  to  work  when  12 
years.  Act  reduced  in  that  respect  to  10  instead  of  13. 
Prices  gone  up  in  consequence  of  the  Acts.  Boys  of  10 
can  be  employed  "  edging,^'  5160.  Can  be  done  by  half- 
timers,  but  men  will  not  emjiloy  them,  5161.  Considered 
lazy  and  indifFerent  to  their  work.  If  employed,  two  sets 
preferred,  working,  alternate  weeks,  morning  and  after- 
noon, 5162,  5163.  Unable  to  work  them  alternate  days, 
5165.  Would  like  half-timers  to  cease  at  12,  5166.  No 
child  should  be  employed  before  10.  One  uniform  stan- 
dard should  be  fixed,  5168.  Employment  of  children  at 
9  or  10  would  make  every  little  difference  as  to  the 
amount  of  its  schooling.  Certificate  (whether  surgeon's 
or  birth)  should  be  granted  free,  and  retained  by  em- 
ployer, 5169;  should  be  durable,  5170;  if  lost,  impose 
a  fine.  Onus  of  sending  children  to  school  should  rest 
with  parents,  not  with  employers,  5171-74.  Half-time 
boys  should  work  on  Saturdays;  not  alternate,  5175. 
Hours  as  prescribed  in  Act  of  1874  suitable,  5179. 
Polishing  metal. — Fans  are  not  necessary,  5181.  Fence 
for  machinery  not  requisite,  5182.  Do  not  work  by 
steam  ])ower,  5183.  Keep  no  register  of  age  of  employes, 
6184.  No  objection  to  do  so,  5185.  Would  put  up 
notices  of  hours  of  work,  and  holidays,  but  object  to  put 
up  a  public  clock,  5186.  Do  not  employ  children  under 
10,  nor  imder  11  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Sometimes  are 
deceived,  5187.  Enq)loy  in  the  mornings,  school  in 
afternoons,  5188.  Not  the  case  generally,  5189.  May 
be  employed  as  young  })ersons  at  12  if  they  pass  edu- 
cation test,  51f)l.  Subjects  of  qualification,  5192-94. 
Never  been  summoned  for  non-attendance  of  children  at 
school,  5196.  Employers  obtain  weekly  certificates  as  to 
attendance  at  school,  6198,  5199. 

POTTER,  E.  C,  Manchester,  and  others;  Calico 
Printers  : 

Are  calico  jirinters,  and  bleachers  and  dyers  as  well ; 
wish  to  be  left  alone ;  modifications  in  the  Act  are 
complicated  and  difficult ;  wish  the  Acts  should  be  made 
distinct  and  simple,  and  that  all  should  work  under  one 
Act ;  that  modifications  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act 
9176-77.  Permanent  modifications;  hours  of  working 
for  women,  9178-83.    Uncertainty  and  inequality  of 
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optional  modifications,  91S4.  Facilities  given  by  inspec- 
tors. 9185.  Factory  Act  of  1844  and  subsequent;  Acts, 
9186.  Scotch  bleachworks  and  English  ditto,  9187! 
Printing  process  ;  temiJeratiire  ;  half-timers;  wages,  9188. 
They  wish  modifications  embodied  in  an  Act,  9189. 
Union  notion,  "  Shorter  the  hours  the  higher  the  price  of 
labour,"  is  a  mistake;  statistics;  hours  of  work;  age 
of  half-timers,  9190.  Coal  pits  get  the  best  boys,  !J191. 
They  wish  all  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  91.92.  Coal 
pits,  age  at  which  boys  go  to,  9193.  Half-t'imers,  age  and 
value  of  their  labour,  wages,  .9194.  Employment 
healthy;  contradicts  statement  that  if  hands  get  less 
hours;  they  would  be  satisfied  with  less  wages;  hom-s  of 
work,  9195.  Competition  with  other  countries;  work 
abroad;  statistics. 

POWELL,  EDWIN,  Hanlev  ;  Deputation  from 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  llOLLINS,  MICHAEL 
DAINTRY. 

PRESTON,  Miss,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

PRICE,  JOHN,  Old  Hill,  and  others;  Nailmaker  : 
Employment  in  the  hnndred-nail  forges.  Consider  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  manufacture 
of  spike  and  plate  or  countersunk  nails  degrading, 
6240-6242.  Both  should  be  excluded;  about  12  fac- 
tories in  Hales  Owen  district,  where  there  are  public- 
houses  closely  connected  with  them;  two  sorts  of  nails 
to  be  manufactured  by  women,  6243,  6244.  More  work 
in  producing  the  smaller  of  the  two  sorts  of  nails,  6245. 
Large  spike  nails  are  hard  work  for  men,  and  so  are 
unfit  for  women  to  make,  6246.  It  is  laborious  and 
heavy  work ;  are  made  both  in  factories  and  workshops, 
6247.  Many  men  put  their  wives,  and  little  boys  of  11, 
to  shank  and  manufacture  6,  7,  and  8  inch  spikes,  6248. 
All  men  agree  that  those  nails  are  improper  work  for 
women,  6250  ;  the  generality  of  men  at  least ;  the  hus- 
bands ought  not  to  allow  it ;  it  is  ruining  the  consiitu- 
tion  of  the  women,  6251.  The  majority  of  men  think  it 
most  degrading  for  women  to  go  into  either  workshops 
or  factories  to  make  heavy  work,  6252.  It  is  their  ini- 
])rovidence  that  has  driven  them  to  do  it ;  the  women 
would  not  willingly  do  it,  but  where  a  man  goes  out 
drinking  two  or  three  days  he  puts  his  family  and  wife 
to  shank  and  head  and  manufacture  these  nails  while  he 
lives  on  their  industry,  6253.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
too  much  the  rule,  6254.  They  sufi'er  bodily  from  this 
hard  work,  6256.  It  weakens  their  constitutions  and  at 
the  same  time  deprives  men  of  their  proper  labour ;  men 
are  now  unemployed  in  consequence,  ()256,  6257,  6263. 
While  women  will  work  the  men  will  not  do  the  work 
they  should  in  many  cases.  6258,  6261.  Women  should 
mind  their  own  section  of  labour,  625!».  Plenty  of  work 
for  men,  but  women  deprive  them  of  it,  6260.  Because 
they  manufacture  men's  work,  6262.  If  every  section 
of  the  trade  would  mind  its  own  part,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  work,  6264.  Women  cannot  beat  the  men  at 
making  these  nails,  6265.  But  they  do  by  competition  : 
they  would  manufacture  in  a  factory  a  humble  5-inch 
spike  for  Is.  '.id.  and  2d.  for  fire ;  tliere  is  about  36  to  40 
per  cent,  between  what  the  master  pays  for  the  work  ;  a 
woman  will  actually  cut  out  a  man  working  in  his  own 
smithy,  6266.  Therefore,  men  think  this  work  degrading, 
and  that  it  should  be  stopped,  6267.  Men  get  the  same 
price  as  women  for  the  same  work  working  in  factories, 
6268.  Would  not  go  to  the  same  factory  where  women 
and  children  could  manufacture  them,  6269.  Women's 
labour  should  not  be  abolished  altogether  in  the  nail 
trade;  no  children  should  be  put  to  work  until  10  years 
of  age ;  boy  only  gets  an  imjierf'ect  education  as  a  half- 
timer  up  to  13  years  ;  boys  and  girls  should  not  work 
later  than  6,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  go  to  a  night  school ; 
adult  labour  by  nailmakers  should  lie  conlined  Ijctween 
6  and  8,  6270.  Full  time  should  begin  between  13  and  16, 
6271.  Truck  system  carrietl  on  in  Rowley  to  some 
extent,  6272.  Employers  do  not  do  it  directly  but  in- 
directly, 6273.  Patronising  public-houses  to  a  certain 
extent  is  a  condition  of  getting  work,  6274.  No  deduc- 
tions from  earnings;  does  his  own  carriage,  which  costs 
him  6d.  a  cwt.,  6276. 

Has  had  to  resort  to  women's  work  in  consequence  of 
women  doing  his  work  ;  thinks  it  unreasonable  ;  men 
suffer  in  consequence  ;  little  boys  are  being  put  to  sharpen 
nails,  and  the  employer  has  been  suinraoned ;  one  boy  is 
a  regular  cripple  in  consequence,  6277.  Has  been  em- 
]iloyed  at  it  nearly  18  months  and  he  is  not  yet  11  years 
old,  6278.  No  woman  ought  to  make  above  a  2-inch 
countersunk  clout;  men  put  women  to  the  work  of 
making  large  nails  and  they  scamp  about;  truck  is  car- 
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ried  on  in  beer  and  vegetables ;  half  day's  work  when 
taken  to  the  factory  weighs  k  lb.  less  than  a  woman  ex- 
pects 6'279.  In  bad  times  unless  they  go  mto  the  beer- 
house they  get  no  work,  6280.  Nothing  of  the  sort  at 
Sedgley  amongst  the  masters,  nor  in  other  places,  6281. 
Boy  seen  running  about  the  sti-eet  with_  nothing  but 
trousers  and  shoes  on,  so  hot  from  work,  6282.  Would 
be  better  off  if  masters  would  cart  their  iron,  &c.,  6284. 
Would  not  think  it  exorbitant  if  charged  2d.  a  cwt., 
6285.  All  agreed  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  6288. 
The  majority  of  men  attended  the  meeting,  6289.  Fathers 
of  families,  no  females,  6290.  Women  agree  also,  6291. 
Ten  years  quite  young  enough  for  any  child  to  commence 
work,  6292 ;  be  a  half-timer  at  school  till  13,  6293. 
Educational  test  desirable  in  time,  6294,  9295.  Habits 
of  the  nailmakers  have  improved  of  late,  6296.  Less 
overtime  worked  now,  6297.  Attribute  it  to  the  law, 
6298.  Women  do  make  large  nails,  and  do  men's  work, 
which  is  injurious  to  trade ;  women  not  allowed  in  the 
Lye  to  make  nails  so  large  as  in  other  districts,  6299. 
Detrimental  to  the  health  of  women  to  make  such  large 
nails;  know  of  several  wom_en  who  are  leaving  then- 
employment  on  that  account ;  one  has  been  in  hospital 
lame,  6300.  In  raising  the  OHver  for  spike  nails  a  woman 
has  to  put  a  pressure  upon  her  foot  of  56  Ibs.^  6301. 

Make  two  or  three  strokes  for  each  spike,  6302.  A 
man  can  make  a  couple  of  bundles  a  day,  6305.  Five  or 
six  to  the  pound;  two  bundles  weighs  54 lbs.;  with 
three  to  the  pound  it  would  be  108  lbs.,  6306.  Great 
majority  of  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  trade  are  in 
favour  of  restricted  hours,  6307.  All  belong  to  trades 
unions ;  think  boys  should  be  allowed  to  commence  full 
time  as  small  naiimakers  at  10  years  as  the  work  is  very 
light,  and  would  do  no  more  harm  than  if  the  boys  were 
running  about  doing  nothing ;  they  could  go  to  a  night 
school;  the  bulk  of  the  nailmakers  have  large  families; 
one  boy  is  known  who  began  work  at  too  early  an  age 
and  is  crippled  from  making  horse  nails,  6308.  A  num- 
ber of  women  are  employed  making  gas-holder  rivets ; 
the  size  they  make  should  be  resti'icted  to  the  smallest; 
it  is  fearfully  heavy  work  ;  women  have  to  heat  u-ons  for 
their  husbands  ;  the  fire  being  as  hot  as  a  puddling_  fur- 
nace, 6309.  AVomen  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  6310. 
If  not  prevented  it  is  a  habit  that  will  spread  ;  women 
suffer  from  it,  6311,6312.  Children  should  pass  an 
educational  standard  before  commencing  work  at  10, 
both  boys  and  girls,  6313,  6314. 

PRIEST,  MARK,  Bristol;  Chain  Manufacturer: 
Carry  on  business  at  Bread  Street,  St.  Philips,  Bristol, 
14,012;   and   have  a  chain  manufacturing  Workshop, 
14,013,  14,045.    Have  not  for  many  years  employed 
females,  who  should   be  restricted  from   working  at 
chains,  except  the  small  sizes,  14,014,  14,037-043;  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  the  largest  size  chain  for  a  strong 
woman  to  make,  14,017-018.    Cannot  say  that  such 
women  are  more  immoral  than  those  otherwise  employed, 
14,040-043.    The  employment  of  women  reduces  the 
value  of  wages,  14,044.  '  There  is  difficulty  in  getting 
lads  above  13  to  follow  this  trade ;  cannot  do  much  good 
with  half-timers  ;  suggest  that  children  of  12  years  should 
be  allowed  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  which  would  suit 
the  wants  of  the  trade.  A  lad  works  six  and  a  half  hours 
up  to  13,  and  then  goes  to  10|  hours,  14,014.  The  interval 
of  five  years  from  8  to  13  is  too  great,  14,015;  10  would 
be  early  enough  for  our  purposes,  they  should  work  full 
time  at  14,  14,016.    It  would  be  undesirable  to  place 
workshops  under  the  Factory  Acts,  14,018  ;  do  not  say  it 
would  be  wrong  to  confine  them  to  certain  hours,  but  it 
would  be  -svrong  to  apply  other  restrictions,  such  as 
getting  certificate  of  age  and  medical  certificate  to  work- 
shops, 14,019;  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  if  parent 
obliged  to  furnish  certificate  of  child  and  to  show  that 
child  had  passed  doctor  once  for  all,  if  all  done  for  Is.  &d., 
or  if  before  child  employed  for  first   time  it  should 
be  obliged  to  bring  birth  certificate  and  be  passed  by 
doctor,  14,021.     In  our  trade  people  prefer  to  work 
morning  and  evening  and  rest  two  or  three  hours  in 
middle  of  day,  14,022.    Would  limit  hours  of  labour  for 
children  to  eight,  say,  from  8  till  12,  a.nd  from  1  till  6, 
14,023 ;  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  if  restricted  from 
working  them  after  7  in  the  evening,  14,024.  Factory 
Act  not  generally  imderstood  in  workshops,  14,025-027. 
Children  of  12  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  work 
eight  hoin-s,  14,027.    Difficulty  of  working  with  half- 
timers  without  two  relays,  14,028;  and  two  relays  not 
convenient,  14,029.    Want  boys  of  12  to  assist  men  in 
working  chains,  in  blowing  their  bellows,  fetching  their 
fiiel  and  water,  and  waiting  on  them,  14,032-035 ;  do 
not  employ  them  in  making  the  chains,  14,036, 


PRIESTMAN,  Miss,  Bristol;  Deputation  from  the 
National  Union  of  Working  WoMbn.  See 
GREENWELL,  ALAN. 

PULLAN,  GEORGE  HENRY,  Sheffield;  School- 
master : 

Master  of  St.  Silas'  Schools,  12,426 ;  which  are  Church 
of  England  schools,  12,427.  There  are  1,165  childi-en  on 
the  school  roll,  12,428 ;  and  the  average  attendance  is 
about  720,  12,429.  Attribute  the  difference  between  the 
number  on  the  roll  and  the  children  principally  to  the 
irregularity  of  attendance,  but  also  to  the  names  of  those 
who  have  during  the  quarter  not  being  taken  off  till  the 
quarter's  end,  and  to  the  half-timers,  who  number  about 
80,  12,430-432.  The  half-timers  are  on  the  half-day 
system,  12,436 ;  there  are  none  on  the  alternate  day 
system,  12,437 ;  they  do  not  keep  up  with  the  work  of 
the  school;  they  rather  go  backward;  work  and  school 
together  on  the  same  day  are  unfavourable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  12,433-438.  If  the  age  for  commencing 
work  were  raised,  the  children  would  have  a  better, 
grounding,  12,439.  Do  not  object  to  returning  the 
number  of  hours  a  child  has\ttended,  12,441-444  ;  am 
assisted  by  the  pupil  teachers,  12,445.  All  half-time 
books  should  be  certified  by  inspectors  of  factories, 
12,446. 

PULLAR,  J.  F.,  Glasgow;  Master  Garment  Dyer. 
See  PULLAR,  R. 

PULLAR,  R.,  Glasgow,  and  others:  Master  Garment 
Dyers  : 

A  memorial  on  behalf  of  garment  dyers  of  Scotland 
handed  in  and  read,  15,837-  Petitioners  memorialize 
Home  Secretary  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
requiring  sacramental  fast  days  in  Scotland  is  injurious 
to  the  garment  dyeing  trade  ;  express  willingness  to  grant 
two  days  in  place  of  each  fast  day,  if  the  observance  of 
fast-day  holiday  is  made  permissive  and  not  obligatory ; 
desire  a  clause  in  the  new  Factory  Bill,  making  work  on 
local  fast  days  lawful,  15,838.  Explained  that  most 
garment  dyers  do  busines,  outside  the  Jcircle  of  their 
locality,  15,839.  Difference  between  Good  Friday  and 
the  Scotch  fast  day;  the  former  is  universal  and  fixed, 
the  latter  local  and  variable,  15,840.  Would  meet  con- 
scientious objections  of  workpeople  with  a  conscience 
clause,  18,841-843,  15,846.  The  workpeople  prefer  the 
regular  course  in  place  of  being  compelled  to  force  through 
the  work,  15,844.  The  proposed  holiday  would  be  in 
July  or  August,  when  stoppage  of  water  takes  place  for 
tepairs,  15,84/.  Number  of  hands  employed,  15,847ffl- 
848.  Overtime;  a  pemianent  modification  permitting 
M'orking  overtime  when  necessary  requested  by  the  trade ; 
reasons  why  requested,  16,848a-855.  Amount  of  modi- 
fications as  granted  by  inspector,  two  months  in  spring, 
and  two  in  autumn,  making  together  96  days;  meal 
times  during  these  14  hours ;  15,859-865.  Amount  of 
modification  requested  under  the  new  Act,  three  months 
in  spring,  two  in  summer,  and  three  in  autumn  and  winter ; 
if  granted  would  necessitate  readjustment  of  working 
hours,  15,856-858. 

PURDON,  Dr.  CHARLES,  Belfast;  Certifying 
Surgeon : 

Has  been  10  years  certifying  surgeon  in  Belfast ;  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  sanitation  of  places  of  em- 
ployment ;  several  years  ago  he  received  a  circular  as  to 
how  he  should  attend  to  the  works  and  sanitary  measures 
(contents  of  circular) ;  he  has  followed  out  the  instruc- 
tions therein  contained  as  well  as  his  means  would  allow 
him,  17,619-620.  Statistics  of  flax  manufacture;  it 
appears  that  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  factory  popula- 
tion are  unfavourable  to  long  life  and  health,  17,621-625. 
Sickness  and  mortality  has  been  greatest  in  factories 
where  there  is  great  dust;  wet  spinning;  carding; 
statistics  of  ages  of  people  employed,  1 7,626-645 ;  is  not 
acquainted  with  bleachworks,  17,646.  Education  of 
children  is  comparatively  low  ;  statistics  thereof  with 
respect  to  factory  classes^  1 7,649 ;  were  taken  two  or 
three  years  ago,  17,650,  Education  of  other  classes; 
tobacco  manufacturers,  educational  condition  is  very 
low ;  they  are  taken  from  a  very  low  class ;  since  the 
Factory  Extension  Act  has  come  in  force  a  better  class  of 
boys  has  been  taken ;  in  some  tobacco  manufactories 
they  employ  females  only,  and  their  education  is  superior 
to  what  it  was,  17,652.  Knows  nothing  of  the  state  of 
bakehouses,  17,653.  Many  children  are  brought  to  be 
passed  for  employment  under  the  legal  age  ;  statistics  of 
numbers,  &c.,  17,654.  Parents  try  to  get  their  children 
to  work  before  they  are  legally  or  physically  fit,  also 
before  they  have  received  any  education,  17,655-656, 
Thinks  the  indirect  compulsion  of  requiring  either  a 
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PURDON,  Dr.  C.—cont. 

certain  standard  or  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance 
before  first  employment  would  induce  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school;  children  injured  by  tea  and 
opium ;  physical  develojjment  not  so  good  as  in  Eng- 
land ;   factory  children  are  gradually  deteriorating;  a 
child  11  or  12  does  not  look  more  than  8  or  10,  and  so 
on  ;  teeth  decay ;  attributes  this  to  drunken  parents,  bad 
nourishment,  &c.  ;  sale  of  soothing  syrups,  &c.  enor- 
mous and   increasing ;    chewing   tobacco ;  bad  house 
accommodation ;     drunkenness    increasing,  especially 
among  females  ;  Saturday  half-holiday  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  boon ;  greater  pay  and  shorter  hours ;  educational 
state  is  very  bad ;  ditto  physical  state  ;  certificates  of 
birth  should  be  countersigned  by  certifying  sui-geon ;  on 
a  fresh  engagement  there  should  be  a  fresh  medical  in- 
spection, as  well  as  periodical  ones  ;  vaccination  ;  school- 
rooms should  have  more  air  ;  gymnasium  ;  workshops, 
1)akehouses,  &c.  should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Act ; 
small-pox  (return  with  regard  to  handed  in) ;  vaccina- 
tion  should   be   made  a   condition   of  employment, 
17,')57-058.    Statistics  as  to  small-pox;  carrying  out 
vaccination;  majority  of  cases  were  adults,  17,1)69-661. 
Km])loyment  of  children  in  toljacco  factories  not  un- 
healthy, 17,662-665.    Printers'  shops  unhealthy,  espe- 
cially night  work  ;  hot  rooms ;   some  well  A'entilated, 
some  badly,  17,666-669.     Has  made  statement  as  to 
factory  jiojjulation  deteriorating  fi-om  his  own  knowledge, 
not  from  statistics  ;  statistics  of  mortality,  &c.,  17,666- 
685.    Educational  condition  of  people ;  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  ;  general  education  ;  large  numbers  at 
school;  not  increasing,  17,686-691.    I  f  Factory  Act  were 
extended  to  workshopsj  how  would  children  working  in 
workshops  in  country  districts  obtain  surgical  certifi- 
cates ?  witness  cannot  say ;  discussion  on  the  subject ; 
price  of  the  certificates  ;  thinks  a  small  occupier  would 
ha  willing  to  employ  a  child  that  was  unfit  to  do  the 
work,  17,692-710.    Remuneration  of  certifying  surgeon  ; 
ditto  of  dispensary  doctor,  17,711-715.  "  State  of  Educa- 
tion in  Belfast "  (witness  hands  in  paper  on) ;  return 
shows  a  favourable  state  of  education  among  trades  other 
than  textile,  except  tobacco ;   longevity  of  people  in 
textile  employments ;  averages,  17,716-720. 


E. 

RANKIN,  HUGH,  Belfast;  Operative  Bleacher. 
See  SHAW,  JOHN. 

RAWLINSON,   WILLIAM,   Bristol;    Silk  Manu- 
facturer : 

Owner  of  the  Taunton  silk  mills,  l.':i,50.9 ;  considers 
the  privilege  at  present  given  to  children  Ijetween  11 
and  l.':i  working  whole  time  in  silk  throwing  necessary 
for  the  business,  13,510-513.  The  business  is  an  easy 
labour  for  children,  13,514 ;  work  10  hours  a  day, 
and  from  half-past  6  until  half-past  1  on  Saturday, 
13,516  ;  fears  the  restriction  will  in  time  work  trade  out 
of  country,  13,517.  Has  not  reduced  wages  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  by  the  Act  of  1874, 
13,518-519.  In  silk  trade  essential  that  jjersons  should 
learn  as  early  as  possible,  and  unless  they  commence 
before  13  or  14  will  not  make  skilful  hands,  13,520; 
unfair  to  work  above  the  level  of  the  factory  line,  that 
there  should  be  smaller  houses  competing  witli  them  with 
much  greater  facilities,  13,525 ;  they  ought  to  be  placed 
on  a  fairer  level,  13,525 ;  have  no  workshops  attached  to 
the  factory,  13,528 ;  do  not  wish  that  children  should 
be  employetl  as  full  timers  at  11  without  the  examination, 
13,529-530.  Workshop  Regulation  Act  in  many  places 
a  dead  letter,  13,531 ;  impossible  for  inspectors  to  look 
after  them  properly,  or  to  enforce  the  Act,  13,534-539. 
Great  danger  of  foreign  competition,  13,540;  the  foreign 
throwster  gets  so  much  less  wages  that  jjarties  can  send 
silk  from  England  to  the  Continent,  get  it  Ijack  again, 
paying  ail  the  costs  of  carriage,  and  get  it  done  cheaper 
than  he  could  in  England,  13,541-542  ;  and  the  practice 
of  doing  so  is  increasing  very  much,  13,543.  If  Acts  were 
harmonised,  it  would  be  easier  for  employers  and  in- 
spectors to  enforce  them,  13,545-546.  We  wish  to  have 
children  full  timers  two  yciirs  earlier  than  in  other  trades, 
i;:i,54()-.547 ;  not  injurious  to  their  health,  13,548.  A 
compulsory  Education  Act  would  l)e  of  assistance,  13,.550  ; 
no  school  board  in  the  district,  13,551.  Employ  about 
20  half-timers,  13,552,  13,554-555;  beginning  to  employ 
them  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  13,553;  difficulty  in  em- 
ploying them  a  year  or  two  later  upon  the  half-time 
system,  13,556-557. 

REAVEY,  JAMES,  IJirmingham;  Working  Printer. 
See  COOKSON,  John. 


REDGRAVE,  ALEXANDER,  London  ;  Inspector  of 

rACTORIES  : 

Statement  of  the  existing  Law,  1-62  In- 
spector of  Factories  from  1852 ;  in  the  Department  from 
,  i'..  '  Enumeration  of  Acts  administered  bv 
staif,  3-5.  Industries  controlled  by  the  several  Acts,  ^ 
Uetimtion  of  children  and  young  persons,  7.  Returns 
promised  of  factories,  workstjops.  and  jjersons  em- 
ployed, 8-11.  Exceptions  and  modifications  allowed 
in  various  trades,  12-16.  Seats  of  principal  industries, 
arranged  by  counties,  17-25.  Trades  not  under  the 
Acts,  26-34 ;  slate  quarries,  27  ;  bakehouses,  33. 
Registers,  35,  36.  Notices,  37,  38.  Certificates,  surgi- 
cal, 40;  of  school  attendance.  41-45.  Hours  of 
°?o'  i?-  Saturday  half-holiday, 

46  48,  49.  Hours  of  rest,  50.  Hours  of  beginning 
and  leaving  off  work,  46,  51,  52.  Holidays,  53 
Next  year  schools  must  be  efficient  to  give  certificates, 
54,  90.  Temporary  relaxations  of  minimum  age  for 
work,  5.5,  56.  Sanitary  ])rovisions,  fencing  machinery, 
rejiorting  of  accidents,  cleanliness,  57-61 ;  very  little 
difficulty  ill  enforcing  them,  62. 

The  Inspecting  Staff  and  Administration, 
114-136,  473-517.  It  consists  of  4  assistant  inspectors, 
38  _sul)-ins])ectors,  and  11  junior  sub-ins]iectors,  114  ;  the 
assistants  _  (2)  were  appointed  upon  the  jiassing  of  the 
Act  of  1867,  473  ;  2  more  assistants  and  8  sub-inspectors 
upon  the  workshops  being  placed  under  the  office,  115. 
116,  47.3  ;  the  number  is  hmited  :  all  new  appointments 
are  of  juniors  attached  to  sub-inspectors,  learners,  473, 
474.    The  assistant  inspectors  lighten  the  work  of  the' 


it  IS  unnecessary  to  visit  every  workshop  once  a  year, 
119  ;  only  a  tithe  require  more  than  one  visit,  124  ;  there 
is  sufficient  visitation  in  my  district,  482,  485  ;  there  is 
a  yearly  inspection  wherever  children  are  employed,  127. 
The  work  will  tend  to  diminish,  482 ;  school  boards 
will  lighten  it,  482-484.  The  law  is  obeyed  well,  128, 
1 90 ;  in  London,  and  specially  in  the  summer  trades, 
there  is  no  overwork,  128  ;  in  millinery  it  is  an  exception, 
128,  516,  517;  entirely  stopped,  129;  in  the  country,  in 
worksliops,  they  sometimes  overwork,  128,  129.  Diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  the  law  in  workshops  due  more  to  the 
im])erfections  of  the  Act  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the 
stafi",  486-490 ;  an  inferior  class  of  sub-inspectors,  local 
officers,  disapproved,  491-496 ;  inspectors  should  be 
advisers,  not  policemen,  495  ;  never  knew  a  man  of  that 
class  refuse  a  tip,  496,  505-510.  Procedure  information, 
131,  133;  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions,  132; 
uniformity  of  penalty  recommended,  134-136.  We 
depend  much  on  volunteer  information,  497^99,  504 ; 
and  on  the  growth  of  public  opinion  more  than  on  a 
regular  system  of  espionage,  503.  There  is  a  growing 
willingness  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed  to 
keep  the  law,  62,  514.  Only  the  worst  and  clearest 
cases  are  prosecuted,  490, 515.  Dressmakers  and  printers 
are  specially  visited  at  busy  times.  516,  517. 

Certifying  Surgeons,  39,  40,  14.3-158,  519-536. 
Existing  law,  39,  40 ;  duties  ot  surgeons  certifying, 
519-523;  the  certificate  is  of  age,  strength,  and  capacity 
to  labour,  40,  520-523 ;  may  be  given  at  the  establish- 
ment or  at  the  house  of  the  certifying  surgeon,  524  - 
personation  guarded  against,  525-532.  Fees ;  memo- 
randum of  inspectors,  fixing  them  at  6(/.  for  small  work- 
shops, 527 ;  generally  paid  by  employer,  539.  Certificate 
should  be  property  of  the  child,  might  be  kept  by  eui- 
jiloyer,  153-156,  631,  532;  need  not  be  renewed  on 
change  of  employment,  422,  423,  632.  Danger  of  per- 
sonation small,  157,  158.  Certificates  of  birth  might  be 
substituted  in  case  of  young  persons,  143-152  ;  and  in 
small  establishments  by  special  leave,  528,  529 ;  are 
more  trustworthy  in  cases  of  doul)t,  633,  534 ;  are  gene- 
rally obtainable,  535,  536,  538  ;  in  small  places  would  be 
cheaper,  in  large  dearer,  than  those  of  the  surgeon,  under 
the  jiresent  system,  537- 

Results  of  Factory  Legislation,  63-85.  Im- 
provement in  condition  of  workpeople ;  in  dressmaking, 
63,  516-518  ;  in  lucifer  match  making,  64;  in  bleaching 
in  Scotland,  64.  Saw  grinding,  65  ;  difficulties  with  the 
artizan -employer  class  in  Sheffield,  65-69.  Cartridge 
manufactories,  70.  Evasions  not  due  to  inequalities  in 
t,lie  Acts,  but  rather  to  ])eople  wanting  to  work  over- 
time, 71  ;  in  the  millinery  trade,  by  taking  work  home, 
decreasing,  518.  Competition  of  unregulated  with  re- 
gulated employments ;  as  a  rule,  children  will  follow 
higher  wages,  and  so  to  factories  in  preference  to  woi-k- 
shops,  7- ;  occasionally  the  reverse  is  the  case,  78;  com- 
jilainls  arc  madi^  that  children  go  to  agriculture  whi> 
would  otberwise  have  been  in  factories  or  workshops, 
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REDGRAVE,  A.—cont. 
and  attending  school,  73,  81 ;  the  brickfields  draw  them 
fi-om  the  paper  mills,  straw  plait  work,  or  piUow  lace 
making,  74-76 ;  and  agriculture  from  the  brickfields,  77. 
The  Agricultural  Children's  Act  has  had  little  or  no 
efPect  as  yet,  82,  83.  Children  leave  agriculture  for  fac- 
tories so  soon  as  they  can  work  full  time,  84,  85. 

Grievancks   and  Anomalies,   137-198.  None 
arising  from  Act  of  18/4,  except  abolition  of  recovery  of 
lost  time  in  water  mills,  137-     A  grievance  exists  in 
hosiery,  &c.  warehouses  connected  with   factories  as 
against  similar  estabhshments  which  are  workshops,  137, 
13S.    Anomalies  as  to  hours  between  which  work  is 
permitted,  138-142  ;  the  better  class  of  women  prefer 
coming  late,  139;  nobody  should  work  after  8,  141, 
167  ;  the  hours  in  workshops  generally  from  8  to  8  or 
9  to  [},  142  ;  workshops  and  factories  ought  to  be  assimi- 
lated in  this  respect,  165-167-    The  rule  of  the  Act  of 
1874  recommended  with  modifications  as  in  the  Act  of 
1867,  168-171.    Anomaly  as  to  certificates;  none  re- 
quired under  Workshops  Act,  142.    As  to  definition  of 
factory ;  employers  will  limit  their  hours  to  48  in  order 
to  escape  the  Factory  Act,  159.    As  between  printing 
and  lithography,  160,  161.    Generally,  as  between  work- 
shops and  factories,  162-164.    The  line  of  50  hands 
should  be  abolished,  172-175.    Workshops  must  have  a 
special   definition   and   some   concessions,    176,  177- 
Anomaly  as  to  penalties,  as  between  factories  and  work- 
shops,   179,  180.     Costs,  180,  181.     Grievances  are 
principally  concerned  with  hours  of  labour,  ages  of 
children,  and  school  attendance,  and  chiefly  caused  by 
anomalies  in  the  law  ;  if  Workshops  Act  were  repealed 
more  than  half  would  vanish,  182.    Grievances  of  em- 
ployers, 183-189;  no  complaints  of  the  limitation  of 
hours  of  work  of  women,  189  ;  the  settled  legislation  is 
heartily  acce])ted,  190,  191.     Grievance  of  fire-brick 
makers  ;  shoidd  oppose  reduction  of  age  of  women  em- 
ployed, 178.    Grievances  of  workpeople;  they  do  not 
desire  stricter  regulations,  192,  193,  199,  204;  except 
bleachers  in  Scotland,  who  want  the  Act  of  1874,  194, 
205.     Scottish  lileaching  is  different  from   and  less 
healthy  than  English,  195-198.    Strong  feeling  against 
restriction  on  age  of  children  under  Act  of  1874  ,  201. 
In  factories  under  Act  of  1867,  for  men,  the  hours  of 
work  have  been  reduced  by  agreement,  202 ;  for  women, 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  desired  by  themselves,  202, 
203. 

Workshops  and  the  Workshops  Act,  63,  64  ;  74, 
75;  93-97;  103-106;  111,  113;  115-130;  132,  136; 
159 ;  1/2  ;  177 ;  179-181 ;  182, 183 ;  256 ;  261-322  ;  382- 
394;  486-490;  500-502;  511-513.  The  "  occupier  "  is 
taken  to  be  the  person  rated  for  the  premises  ;  no  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  from  the  absence  of  definition,  264. 
Children  under  10  should  be  excluded,  as  in  factories, 
and  with  the  same  exceptions,  280,  281.  The  hours  of 
employment  of  children  should  be  assimilated  to  those  in 
the  Factory  Acts,  say  that  of  1864,  281-283.  The  hours 
of  work  for  young  persons  should  be  assimilated  to  those 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867,  283.  Prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour  should  be  confirmed  ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  early 
Factory  Acts,  283,  284.  As  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday, 
the  exception  of  workshops  employing  five  hands  and 
under  should  be  abolished,  48,  49,  283,  285-287  ;  as 
another  day  can  be  substituted,  288,  289  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  this  exception  to  Sunday  labour  has  never  been 
suggested,  284,  288.  The  sanitary  provision  for  putting 
up  fans  is  sufficient,  291  ;  but  the  powers  of  inspectors 
in  sanitary  matters  shoidd  be  assimilated  to  those  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  303,  304.  Right  of  entry  of  inspec- 
tors should  be  established,  292  ;  without  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  the  shop  is  at  work,  292,  293,  500  ;  even  in 
the  case  of  dwelling-houses,  501,  502  ;  but  not  power  of 
convicting,  without  proving  actual  work,  294-300,  492, 
511-513.  Definition  of  obstructing  an  inspector  should 
be  supphed,  as  in  Factory  Acts,  301,  302.  School 
attendance  should  be  as  in  factories,  93,  96,  97,  256, 
305-314  ;  both  as  to  regularity,  .309,  313 ;  and  the  class  of 
school  attended,  309,  312,  322-326.  The  responsibility 
for  attendance  is  rigidly  placed  on  parent  and  occupier, 
315,  316.  Change  or  intermission  of  employment  might 
cause  a  prosecution  to  fail,  317  ;  such  cases  never  tried, 
318.  Modified  penalties  are  generally  inflicted,  319. 
The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  attendance  only  after 
14  days  at  work  is  indefensible,  320-322,  and  the  form  is 
valueless  ;  we  use  that  in  the  Factoiy  Acts,  353,  354. 
Power  to  deduci  school  fee  from  child's  wages  should  be 
continued,  322 ;  no  surgical  is  required,  382  ;  no  obliga- 
tion to  hang  up  rules  and  notice  of  hours,  or  fix  a  clock, 
383,  384.  Forms  of  notice  are  sent  to  each  workshop  ; 
but  this  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  385. 

Modifications  and  Exceptions,  12-16;  386- 
423 ;  560.    The  general  modification  as  to  young  persons 
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working  72  days  overtime  approved,  but  not  after 
10  p.m.,  386-388.  Trades  in  which  it  has  been  granted, 
388,  389.  That  for  night  work  in  water  mills,  &c.,  is 
not  necessary  for  workshops  and  letterpress  printers; 
necessary  for  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  390,  409 ;  ljut 
16  would  be  better  than  13,  390-393.  Exception  of 
young  persons  employed  day  and  night  turns  from 
Saturday  half-hohday  approved,  393.  Flxception  as  to 
young  persons  not  exceeding  eight  hours'  work  a  day  un- 
necessary, 393.  Series  of  exceptions  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  authorise  approved,  394.  The  Jews'  Act 
approved,  395,  396.  In  the  Factory  Act,  1867,  approves 
the  clauses  that  lime  washing  shall  not  be  compulsory ; 
that  factories  shall  not  be  overcrowded  ;  that  the  limiting 
powers  of  labour  may  be  7  or  8  a.m.  and  p.m.,  .397. 
The  provisions  for  fencing  machinery,  399,  400;  the 
clause  in  favour  of  bookbinders,  400-405  ;  with  restric- 
tions, 401—105 ;  that  for  registering  overtime,  406 ;  for 
variation  of  meal  hours  in  continuous  processes,  406, 407; 
except  as  to  the  general  provision  for  extension,  408 ; 
approves  that  for  30  minutes  extra  in  incomplete  pro- 
cesses, 409 ;  the  48  hours'  clause  for  reports  of  accidents, 
409  ;  that  as  to  liability  of  under  masters,  and  generally 
all  those  approved  above  for  workshops,  397,  409,  417, 
422,  423.  Disapproves  of  both  the  printers'  special 
clauses,  except  as  to  male  young  persons  of  16  on  great 
emergencies,  400.  The  lost  time  provision  in  glass 
works,  409  ;  and  the  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
modify  provisions  for  fencing  machinery,  420-422.  The 
sanitary  measures  of  this  Act  should  be  extended  to 
textiles,  398.  The  modification  for  glass  making  should 
be  considered,  perhaps  only  granted  exceptionally,  409- 
416.  The  doubt  as  to  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day 
labour  should  be  settled,  417;  recommends  that  they 
should  be  holidays,  418-420.  The  provision  as  to  per- 
manence of  surgical  certificates  should  be  superseded  by 
a  difi'erent  arrangement.  422,  423.  Under  the  Act  of 
1870,  bleachers  have  a  special  privilege  of  recovering  lost 
time,  because  they  work  only  to  order,  560. 

Extension  of  Legislation  to  new  Occupa- 
tions and  Conditions,  79,  80;  426-449;  540-556. 
Hardly  any  employments  remain  unregulated,  426; 
agriculture  and  quarries,  79;  there  are  few  canal  boat 
caravans  in  this  district,  80.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  interfere  with  women  in  retail  shops,  427-434 ;  im- 
portance of  Saturday  evening  trade,  427.  Children  in 
shops,  errand  boys,  news  boys,  cannot  be  followed  up, 
435-440,  462-464;  they  must  l)e  left  to  the  school 
boards,  465-469.  Difficulty  of  enforcing  regulations  of 
shops,  428-431,  441,  442;  habits  of  the  pubhc  must  be 
consulted,  427,  434,  441.  The  work  is  not  excessive, 
427,  432,  443-446.  As  to  children  in  quan-ies,  we  are 
waiting  for  some  legislative  enactment,  447.  Cannot 
speak  as  to  children  in  domestic  service,  448,  449.  As 
to  bakehouses,  the  exemption  is  unsatisfactory,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  biscuit  manufactories,  261-263,  269 ; 
retail  bread  bakehouses  might  remain  under  the  local 
authority,  265 ;  as  only  employing  men,  265-279. 

Extensions  of  Legislation  effected  by  the 
Act  of  1874,  7,  37,  43-47,  50-58,  187-260. 

Four  principal  points. — i.  Raising  of  the  age  of 
children  for  first  employment  from  8  to  10 : 
ii.  Raising  of  age  of  young  persons  for  full  time 
labour  from  13  to  14,  with  an  educational  alterna- 
tive: iii.  Shortening  the  hours  of  labour  from 
10-2  to  10,  or  from  60  in  the  week  to  56  i  : 
iv.  Arranging  the  meal  hours  so  as  to  leave  only 
4^  hours  as  the  maximum  spell  of  work,  205 
As  to  i.,  7,  187,  188,  200,  201,  221-241,  251-260, 
448-468.    Anomaly  thus   introduced,  complained  of^ 
187.    Recommends  the  age  of  10  in  all  descriptions  of 
labour,  200,  450-453,  462 ;  agricultural  included,  451 ; 
but  in  occupations  of  domestic  labour,  children  of  ei"-ht 
should  be  allowed  to  work,  201,  221-240,  261-253,  255. 
Domestic  occupations  are  lace  clipping,   pillow  lace 
making,  straw  plaiting,  lucifer  match  box  making,  and 
any  trade  carried  on  in  a  dwelling-house,  201,  227,  233 
251-253,  280,  452,  454 ;  the  line  might  be  drawn  at  four 
or  five  hands,  not  at  50,  224,  225  ;  but  should  rather 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  employment,  200,  201 
227,  231-238.    Question  as  to  the  Sheffield  wheels,  234- 
236.    Elasticity  must  be  tolerated,  455,  456.  Parents 
employing  their  own  children  are  already  liable,  457- 
461.    Poverty  should  be  considered,  239,  240.    If  pre- 
vented working  at  8  the  children  of  poor  parents  would 
under  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  go  upon  the  land, 
240,  260.     Taking  work  home  is  not  common  with 
children,  241. 

As  to  ii.,  7, 43-45, 335-338.  Standard  to  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 44.    Must  wait  for  efficient  schools  ;  will  pro- 
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bably  not  come  into  operation  on  1st  January  npxt,  336 
-338. 

.-Is  to  iii.,  46, 19!),  202,  220,  24f).  No  desire  for  shorter 
honrs  of  Act  of  18/4  among  work-jieople  under  other 
Acts,  1!)2,  193,202-205;  except  bleachers  in  Scotland, 
194,  195,  205.  There  was  a  special  gi-ievance  in  the 
textile  trades.  History  of  the  10  hours'  movement. 
Very  few  occupations  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867 
combine  imhealthiness  with  necessity  for  close  application 
to  rapidly  inovintf  machinery,  which  are  the  true  con  • 
ditions  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  young  jjersons, 
205.  Only  Scottish  bleachers  and,  perhaps,  Stafford- 
shire mould  runners  require  the  hours  shortened,  205, 
206;  not  lucifer  match-makers,  207;  fustian  cutters, 
207-209 ;  blast  furnaces,  metal  trades  generally,  india- 
rubber  or  gutta-percha  making,  210  ;  ]3aper  or  glass 
making,  211-213,  215,  216;  but  print  and  dye  works 
should  form  subject  of  inquiry,  214,  217-220.  Every 
trade  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  limits  of 
working  hours  between  6,  7,  or  8  a.m.  and  6,  7,  or 
8  p.m.,  249. 

As  to  iv.,  50,  242-250.  No  reason  for  increasing  the 
time  for  meals,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  the  time  worked  between  meals,  242,  244.  In- 
stance in  Edin'ourgh,  242,  243,  245.  Objections,  loss  due 
to  stopping  machinery,  and  to  pilfering,  as  of  silk,  246. 
As  much  work  would  be  done,  247-  By  an  oversight, 
children  may  l)e  employed  in  meal  hours  if  otherwise 
than  in  a  manufacturing  process,  young  persons  not, 
247.  In  continuous  processes,  as  jn-int  works,  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works,  and  iron  works,  the  liberty  as  to 
meal  hours  should  remain,  248,  250. 

Education,  7  ;  41-45;  .54  ;  86-113;  254-260  ;  ;-;65- 
381;  424  ;  465-472.    Certificates  of  attendance  required 
of  children  under  13,41;  are  trustworthy,  excej)t  occa- 
sionally in  private  adventure  schools,  86-90,  312;  these 
are  disappearing,  89.     The  form  in  the  Workshops  Act 
is  of  no  value ;   we  use  that  for  factories.  353,  354  ; 
simplification  recommended,  355 ;   improved  form  de- 
scribed, 355,  470-472;  certificates  should  not  be  multi- 
])lied,  368.    Attendance  is  required  for  five  days  in  a 
week,  three  hours  in  a  day,  41 ;  very  few  schools  are  open 
three  hours  in  afternoon,  and  the  Act  is  evaded,  355 ; 
'•'legal  attendance,"  as  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  should  suffice,  355,  370;  in  afternoons,  in  winter 
only,  2.V  hours  are  required,  42  ;  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  K)  hours  in  a  week,  distributed  at  parents  discre- 
tion, 42;  the  educational  provisions  of  this  Act  are  of 
no  value,  93,  ,96,  97,  305,  306,  309,  353  ;  are  badly  con- 
ducted for  enforcement,  316-320  ;  the  Act  was  an  expe- 
riment, 321,  322;  it  should  be  assimilated  to  the  Factory 
Acts  in  respect  of  half-time  regulations,  256,  305,  306', 
314,  320,  321,  353.     In  Sheffield  the  Act  at  first  drew 
children  out  of  employment,  103;  a  considerable  number 
are  now  going  to  school  under  it,  106.    In  straw  plaiting 
districts,  to  enforce  it  would  drive  ])arents  into  the  work- 
house, 108 ;  it  has  sent  many  children  to  school,  and 
indicted  some  hardship,  on  keepers  of  straw  plait  schools 
and  parents,  111,  113;  the  plait  schools  are  too  small, 
113  ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  plaiting  with 
elementary  instruction,  112.     Schools  are  insufficient 
in  this  district,  107-10,9.     The  Act   may  be  utilised 
under  the  school  board  officers,  104, 105,    As  between 
the  half  day  and  alternate  day  systems,  the  former  is 
most  ])revalent,  and  is  of  much  greater  educational  value  ; 
the  latter  is  but  when  children  live  far  from  the  factory, 
or  are  engaged  in  dirty  work,  98,  99,  307  ;  one  of  these 
can  be  ajjplied  to  all  workshops,  308.    The  results  of 
the  half-time  system  are  satisfactory  as  regards  regularity 
of  attendance,  duration  of  school  age,  and  disci])line; 
more  so  than  in  full  time  education,  !)1 ;  the  disadvantage 
is  when  children  do  not  go  to  school  till  they  reach  half- 
time  age,  91,  259,  .362;  that  is  decreasing,  92,  100-102; 
schoolmasters  object  to  half-timers,  as  being  of  non- 
independent  habits,  ,91,  94,  95,310;  especially  from  work- 
sho])s,  313.     Public  elementary  schools  are  not  allowed 
to  decline  half-timers,  unless  full,  325.    For  all  half- 
timers,  the  school  should  lie  certified  efficient,  as  under  the 
Act  of  18/4,  54,  323,  324 ;  this  must  exist  till  efficient 
schools  are  supplied,  324-326,    In  principle,  approves  of 
an  educational  standard  for  children  before   going  to 
work,  254,  257,  340,  424 ;  it  must  be  very  low,  2,58,  340 ; 
in  jiractice,  doubts  the  possibility,  254,  257, 341,  424.  In 
mines,  it  has  been  tried  and  abandoned,  379,  424  ;  must 
Wfiit  for  efficient  schools,  341,  312,  375  ;  would  operate 
iiieciuitably  asbetween  workers  and  non-workers,  343,  M9, 
35(i-358,  364-366,  375-380.    The  objection  is  not  so 
great  to  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  attendance,  359- 
361,  367;  es])ecially  if  gradually  introduced,  367  ;  has 
l)een  abandoned  in  mines,  424.    (Certificates  should  not 
be  multiplied,  368.    Direct  compulsion  for  all  antici- 
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]iated,  339,  343,  346,  358,  363,  374,  381  ;  it  is  the  rule  in 
Germany,  369  ;  it  would  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  110, 
373.  When  compulsicm  is  general,  the  half-time  systern 
will  be  a  relaxation  :  at  jiresent  it  is  a  restriction,  327- 
330,  347,  356,  357,  359,  360.  In  Scotland  tliey  are  try- 
ing to  enforce  full  time  school  attendance  on  all,  331 ; 
the  half-time  system  has  never  obtained  them,  3;i2-334 ; 
the  number  is  increasing  now,  3.34.  In  agriculture, 
children  may  be  employed  at  eight,  260.  350;  very  few 
are  employed  so  young.  350-352  ;  the  factory  rule  as  to 
age  could  be  applied,  but  not  the  half-time  system,  371  ; 
the  condition  of  attendance  may  succeed,"  372,  373. 
The  age  is  fixed  at  10  for  field  gangs,  373.  Errand  boys 
are  looked  after  I)y  the  school  board,  465  ;  the  boards  can 
give  pemiission  for  half-time  schooling  independently, 
4()6,  467  ;  in  London  a  standard  is  required,  467  ;  this 
should  be  generally  enforced,  468.  For  full-timers,  the 
educational  alternative  at  13  must  wait  for  efficient 
schools  ;  it  cannot  come  into  0])eration  just  yet,  335- 
338,  342.  It  is  questionable  if  school  attendance  should 
be  enforced  after  13.  469. 

Sanitation,  35, 57-69,  130,  205,  291,  397-405,  40,9- 
416.  -120-422,  540-556.    Lime  washing,  35,  397,  .398  ; 
should  not  be  compulsory  on  factories  under  Act  of  1867, 
397;  other  regulations  for  cleanliness,  59-()l  ;  should 
be  extended  to  textiles,  .398;  the  Health  of  Towns  Act 
excepts  factories  and  workshops  from  regulations  as  to 
nuisances,  59,  398.    Overcrowding,  397  ;  fans  in  grind- 
ing, 65-69,  291  ;  fencing  machinery,  57,  420-422.  Re- 
porting   of  accidents,  57,  58,     Insanitary  condition, 
joined  with  continuous  application  to  rapidly  moving- 
machinery,  are  the  proper  conditions  for  shortening  hours, 
205.    Great  heat  in  potteries,  205,  206  ;  in  glass  works, 
216.     Long  hours:    in  bookbinding,  400,  402-405  ; 
night  work  :  in  glass  works,  414,  415  ;  should  be  pro- 
hibited for  boys  in  paper  mills  under  Ki,  416;  child- 
bearing  women  :  regulation  of  times  for  returning  to 
work  desirable  but  impracticable,  540-547  ;  difficulties 
of  fixing  responsibility  on  employer,  541-547  ;  case  of 
miscarriages,  551 ;  of  unmarried  mothers,  556.    The  mis- 
chief is  not  frequent,  553-555.    Six  weeks  has  been 
suggested,  552.    Sanitary  regulations  willingly  complied 
with,  62.    Great  imjirovements  visible;  examples,  63- 
<)4,  128;  in  workshops,  130. 

Further  examined. 
In  reference  to  complaints  at  IMairgowTie  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  modification  l)ased  on  loss  of  time  from  drought 
or  rtood  ;  thinks  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time  in  water- 
mills  is  carried  out  now  upon  a  very  different  princijile 
from  that  intended  Ijy  the  Factory  Act,  3747.  Factory 
Acts  never  intended  that  the  recovery  was  to  take  place 
as  a  regular  system  because  tlie  water  had  lieen  imjiounded 
higher  U])  stream,  3747.  Legislatiu'e  meant  to  afford  a 
relief  from  accidental  stoppages  arising  from  natural 
causes,  3747  ;  but  the  recovery  of  lost  tune  has  dcvplo])ed 
into  a  regular  system  of  working  night  and  day,  3747  ; 
running  at  night  liecause  ol'  sto])])age  above  stream 
never  contemplated  hy  33rd,  .34th  sections  of  the  Factory 
Act,  .3747.  Illustration  in  point  of  immorality  arising  ; 
Mr.  Saunders  admitted  night  work  conducive  to 
immorality;  and,  by  way  of  extenuation,  said  he  kept 
the  girl  liable  to  temi)tation  away  at  night  and  only  put  on 
the  older  and  hardened  women,  3747.  Commission  must 
not  look  at  Blairgowrie  alone,  but  at  places  in  Scotland 
and  England  where  at  great  ex])ense  steam  is  employed 
to  counteract  the  difficulty,  3747.  Deanstoneand  Catrine 
mills,  among  the  largest  in  Scotland,  do  not  suffer  because 
they  have  steam;  same  as  Blantyre,  3748.  (,'oal  got  by 
railway  at  Blairgowrie  as  easy  as  at  Stanley,  3749.  The 
irregularity  of  the  system  bad  for  both  operatives  and 
masters  ;  it  is  as  if  operatives  worked  all  day  ;  they  come 
at  6,  water  is  impounded  ;  they  hang  about,  say  five 
hours,  and  then  work,  which  is  equal  to  15  hours,  though 
only  work  actually  10,  3749.  If  abolition  of  modification 
compels  large  manufacturers  to  \>ut  up  steam,  water  will 
be  allowed  to  come  down  to  smaller  mills,  who  will 
therefore  not  suffer  much,  3750.  Small  miUowners 
running  half  the  year,  jierhaps,  do  not  know  of  the 
change  in  the  law ;  but  no  great  injury,  as  they  do  not 
work  half  the  year  round  as  it  is  ;  i.e.  mills  doing  country 
work,  3751.  Difficult  to  say  whether  use  of  i)ri\-ilege  has 
led  to  evasion  by  working  overtime,  because  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  time  they  do  work,  3752 ;  to  work  over- 
time an  hour  a  day  during  following  six  months  must 
give  notice  to  inspector,  but  to  recover  time  lost  during 
day  no  notice  requireii,  and  this  leads  to  evasion  mostly 
ill  "Scotland,  steam  being  used  in  England  ;  the  Irish  mills 
always  work  as  they  choose,  .3752.  Only  strong  ground 
water-mills  have  is  the  back  water  from  flood,  but  when 
plenty  of  water  have  little  cause  for  complaint,  3752 ;  the 
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abolition  will  fall  heavily  on  those  troubled  with,  back 
water,  3753.  Would  not  grant  relaxation  without  further 
inquiry,  3754.  Against  loss  of  time  from  flood_must  be 
put  exceeding  economy  compared  with  steam,  3755 ;  has 
had  no  representations  from  water-power  mills  in  his  dis- 
trict, 3756.  Most  mills  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  have 
steam-power  and  lose  no  time,  3757  ;  at  Belper  the  same, 
3758;  watsr-mUl  operatives,  socially  speaking,  similar  to 
others,  3759;  natm-ally  operatives  are  opposed  to  restric- 
tion, because  mills  generally  in  an  isolated  position  round 
which,  if  a  large  mill,  a  small  village  collects ;  at  Belper 
and  elsewhere  village  entirely  dependent  on  mill,  as  de- 
sires rate  of  wages  kept  up,  3760.  If  at  Blairgowrie  most 
millowners  afiFord  hands  cheap  house  accommodation  and 

0-  ardens,  it  is  that  they  want  to  attract  hands ;  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  operatives  as  a  class  has  not  noticed  it, 
3761  ;  doubtful  whether  restriction  will  close  the  mills  ; 
or  that  anything  will  do  that,  3762.  Employes  may  be 
unanimous  in  wishing  to  keep  same  rate  of  wagesj  but 
equally  so  to  have  steam-power  and  regular  work,  3763. 
As  to  sioppage  of  21  days  per  year,  at  an  average  of  four 
hours  per  week,  through  flood  at  Stanley  cannot  under- 
stand it,  since  has  only  heard  of  a  stoppage  of  two  days 
at  a  time  at  Bonnington,  3755-64.  Even  as  an  average 
a  flood  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in  three  months  ; 
it  is  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  not  ordinary  rise  of  river, 
that  occasions  back  water,  3765.  Will  not  accept  Blair- 
goOT'ie  as  an  illustration  of  unanimity  of  feeling  of  em- 

1-  )loyers  and  employed  against  restriction,  because  Mr. 
Saunders'  evidence  as  to  immorahty  produced  is  an  over- 
powering reason  why  night  work  should  be  prohibited, 
3766.  The  reason  of  iinmoTaHty  is  that  supervision  less 
at  night  than  during  day ;  it  is  favoured  by  darkness  or 
partial  illumination,  3768  ;  the  light  different  from  that 
of  day,  3769 ;  when  beetling  in  bleachworks  was  held 
not  under  Factories  Act,  a  special  Bill  to  prevent  night 
work  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baxter,  M.P.,  in  conse- 
quence of  gross  immorality,  3764 ;  speaks  of  beetling,  not 
bleaching;  when  Bill  was'introducedin  1863, the  Bleach- 
work  Act  had  passed  in  I860,  as  Renfrewshire  and  Ayr- 
shire bleachfields  were  under  Factory  Act  restrictions, 
3770.  jNo  doubt,  during  wintei-,  they  work  part  of  the 
night  in  all  factories,  but  is  speaking  not  of  ordinary 
paid  night  work,  which  is  not  long,  but  double  shift  all 
night  work  like  at  Blairgowrie,  3771-72  ;  does  not  equally 
object  to  one  hour  a  day,  3773.  As  to  Mr.  Saunders' 
suggestion  of  allowing  overtime  for  flood  not  after!)  p.m., 
depends  when  work  to  begin  ;  understood  it  would  be  at 
4  a.m.,  3774  ;  also  '•  during  drought  by  relays  of  a  single 
"  set  of  hands  between  3  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  on 
"  Saturdays  no  overtime  after  2  p.m."  Objects  to  any 
recovery  at  a  greater  ratio  than  under  Act  of  1867,  viz., 
one  hour  per  day  ;  no  work  before  regular  hour  of  begin- 
ning, 3775.  As  to  stoppage  of  that  hour  next  1st  January, 
some  modification  of  section  33  might  be  continued, 
3776-77 ;  that  hour  covers  both  too  much  and  too  little 
water ;  recovery  of  lost  time  on  night  of  day  in  which 
lost  highly  objectionable,  3778;  before  expressing  an 
opinion  as  means  taken  to  meet  the  deficiency  would  like 

^    evidence  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  have  water-power,  3780. 
Is  a'.vare  that  two  such  came  to  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  representatives,  and  that  the  Blairgowie 
mills  are  in  severe  competition  with  the  Dundee  mills, 
3780-81.    Has  not  much  faith  in  statement  that  it  is 
only  by  severe  economy  by  use  of  water  that  Blairgowrie 
can  compete  with  Dundee,  and  could  not  compete  if 
obliged  to  use  steam-power,  because  same  thing  occurred 
in  England  in  regard  to  cotton-mills;  steam-power  had 
to  be  met  with  steam-power ;  people  at  Blairgowrie  are  in 
the  same  position,  3782  ;  cotton-mills  have  certainly  put 
up  steam  to  compete  with  large  mills,  witness  Todmorden 
Valley,  3783.  Water  is  the  auxiliary  to  steam,  not  steam 
to  water,  3783.    The  resti-ictions  have  interfered  with 
manufacture  by  water-power  to  a  certain  extent,  3784 ; 
before  law  was  changed  representations  were  certainly 
made  by  manufacturers,  but  not  much  considered  as  not 
being  general,  3785.  ,  Has  strongly  represented  abuses, 
and  urged  that  the  power  should  be  taken  away,  giving 
time  to  prepare  or  to  make  new  representations,  3786 ; 
the  year  and  a  half  of  grace,  under  Act  of  1874,  would 
have  been  sulScient  to  substitute  steam  if  taken  advan- 
tage of,  3787.    The  jvte  and  fiaoo  trade  at  present  de- 
pressed, 3788 ;  as  to  effect  of  change  being  that  large 
mills  would  have  to  alter  or  add  to  their  machinery  while 
small  works  would  shut,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  1st, 
that  if  the  large  mills  use  steam,  small  ones  will  have 
more  water  ;  2nd,  that  water  is  lost  by  wheel  being  over- 
weighted ;  owner  puts  up  wheel  estimated  for  winter  flow 
of  water;  this  ought  not  to  be  done  v/ithout  sl-eatn  auxi- 
liary power,  3789.    From  economical  power  of  water  and 
paying  less  w^agfes,  water  mills  should  be  able-taicompete 
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with  steam  mills,  3780.  If  water  mills  to  work  up  loss 
of  water,  steam  mills  should  work  up  loss  by  breakage, 
3781 ;  if  modification  continued  to  water  users,  steam 
users  would  not  interfere,  3782.  Has  heard  no  opinion 
from  latter,  but  they  certainly  did  not  promote  the  abo- 
htion,  3794.  As  regards  complaints  from  artificial  florists 
and  fancy  box-makers,  1st,  as  to  competition  of  small 
workshops ;  2nd,  too  little  overtime,  and  taking  of  work 
home,  3794 ;  thinks  that  in  some  trades  work  certainly 
taken  home,  but  not  frequently,  in  consequence  of  de- 
terioration of  goods,  3794.  Is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
24  hours  generally  allowed  to  season  trades  in  London  is 
too  much  or  too  little  ;  that  number  fixed  after  consulta- 
tion with  different  trades,  3794.  Probably  not  much  is 
the  complaint,  3794 ;  those  who  complained  would  pro- 
bably have  said  nothing  if  the  opportunity  of  a  Commis- 
sion had  not  been  afforded  them,  3/95.  The  96  days  too 
much ;  was  granted  to  bookbinders,  but  they  never  work 
that  amount,  so  unnecessary  to  extend  it  to  other  trades, 
3796.  The  outside  number  of  times  worked  by  bpok- 
binders  ranges  from  30  to  48,  some  perhaps  96  ;  very 
few  of  the  last,  3796-97.  Under  permanent  modification 
of  Act  of  I87I,  Secretary  of  State  has  unquestionably 
power  to  grant  14  hours  a  day  for  96  days,  3799 ;  sub- 
sequently found  that  a  month  spread  over  the  season 
would  satisfy  the  trades,  so  modification  granted,  3799  ; 
thenfound  month  could  be  better  distributed  over  the  year, 
3799.  The  Original  overtime  after  passing  of  Act  of  1871 
of  one  and  a  half  hours  beyond  the  eight  not  more  than 
five  days  a  weeki  oi'  more  than  one  month  at  a  time,  or  96 
days  in  the  year,  was  granted  only  for  one  month  pending 
fresh  representation ;  none  made ;  they  would  rather 
have  it  spread  over  a  period,  3800.  Would  extend 
modification  to  two  months,  to  prevent  work  being  taken 
home,  but  never  to  96  days,  3801-2.  The  printer's 
busy  time  is  certainly  five  months,  3803  ;  his  necessity 
for  overtime  is  irregular,  3803-4.  He  is  not  under 
season  trade,  but  a  special  modification  in  Act  of  1870 
between  June  and  December,  3805 ;  it  is  practically  one 
and  a  half  hours  per  day,  deducting  half  an  hour  for  meal 
time,  3806.  Ventilation  should  be  a  condition  of  overtime ; 
it  would  be  a  premivim  to  good  workshops ;  could  be 
done  without  difficulty,  3807-9.  Difiicult  to  make  to 
one  trade  exception  asked  for  by  fruit  and  fish  preservers 
of  four  hours  one  day  instead  of  present  two  hours ;  they 
could  get  on  without,  3810 ;  the  commodities  are  perish- 
able, but  they  get  on  without  it  now,  3811 ;  they  should 
get  an  extra  number  of  women  ;  though  no  doubt  work 
would  be  better  done  by  working  regular  hands  till  II 
or  12,  3811 ;  best  ground  for  claim,  necessity  of  giving 
public  properly  preserved  articles,  3812.  With  longer 
time  that  could  doubtless  be  better  done,  3813;  present 
hours  not  unhealthy  to  women ;  part  of  the  process 
hot,  but  not  generally  unhealthy,  3814-15.  As  to  request 
of  letter-press  printers  to  employ  women  one  day  of  the 
week  till  10  or  12,  coming  proportionately  late,  if  not 
employed  next  day  till  12  hours  after,  does  not  see  if 
same  conditions  exist  as  to  temperature  of  office  why 
printers  and  bookbinders  should  be  on  different  footing, 
3816.  Paper  stainers  desh'e  legal  hours  should  be  8 
to  8 ;  this  might  also  be  a  general  wish ;  if  so,  thinks 
the  people  who  work  should  have  the  option  of  the  time  ; 
acted  on  this  in  administering  Act  of  1867,  3818. 
Understands  how  brickmakers  in  metropolitan  district 
manage  their  wet  clay,  3818 ;  if  brickmakers  desire  to 
employ  boys  of  11  full  time,  is  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
3819  ;  but  they  might  work  alternate  days,  in  fact, 
though  not  strictly  legal,  allows  it  already,  3820-21 ;  but 
from  their  being  the  most  ignorant  and  debased  class 
should  not  be  exempted  from  compulsory  attendance  at 
school,  3820.  Could  not  agree  with  keeping  children 
from  school  during  four  and  a  half  months  of  brickmaking, 
3821.  The  work  certainly  not  light,  3822 ;  scarcity  of 
boys  arises  from  dislike  of  moulders  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  which  they  must  do  if  bring  them 
to  the  brickfield,  3324.  Seven  and  a  half  months  full 
time  schooling  would  not  balance  four  and  a  half  months 
entire  absence,  3825  ;  it  would  amount  to  no  education ; 
there  would  be  no  security  for  the  seven  and  a  half 
months'  attendance,  3826-27.  It  would  be  safe  to  legis- 
late for  brick  children,  that  a  boy  of  1 1  who  had  attained 
3rd  or  4th  Standard  should  work  full  time,  and  be 
pressed  to  improve  his  mind  when  not  brickmaking, 
because  none  Avould  ever  reach  3rd  or  4th  Standard, 
3828-29.  Such  legislation  would  not  induce  parents  to 
send  childi-en  to  school,  3830. 

RICE,  JOHN  ;R^,.W.?;L^^  Mantle 
Makers  r 

Find  a^  difficulty' in  keeping  within  the  hard  and  fast 
line. of  closing iat4ifl:'clock  on  Saturday,  and  ask  that  the 
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two  hours'  grace  given  diiring  any  of  the  other  five  v/ork- 
ing  (la}'s  should  be  extended  to  Saturday,  12,924-950;  do 
not  propose  that  another  day  should  be  substituted  for 
Saturday  as  a  half-holiday,  12,931-944 ;  do  not  keep 
apprentices  overtime,  12,938-942. 

RICHARDS,  FENWICK,  Bristol;  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturer : 

Head  of  a  tobacco  manufactory,  13,284;  formerly 
manager  for  Messrs.  Wills  &  Co.,  13,285;  at  request  of 
Messrs.  Wills,  will  state  views  held  by  them,  13,286. 
Although  not  actual  factory  hours,  they  have  jiermission 
to  work  from  7  to  7  uniformly,  and  hope  that  those  hours 
will  either  be  embodied  in  the  Act  or  that  permission 
continued,  13,286,  13,292.  Would  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  trade  for  the  age  to  be  extended  from  13 
to  14,  13,286.  Do  not  employ  half-timers,  not  having 
found  it  work  satisfactorily,  13,287,  13,300,  13,302. 
Have  not  tried  alternate  day  system,  13,301.  Have  no 
s])ecial  objection  to  an  educational  test  being  required  of 
a  child  at  13,  13,288.  Children  commencing  work  at  13 
l)ecome  more  useful  workpeople  afterwards  than  if  they 
commenced  at  14,  13,288.  Very  few  of  girls  employed 
would  get  up  to  the  standard  at  13  if  the  age  were  ex- 
tended to  14,  13,289-290.  It  would  injure  the  business 
if  conditions  of  working  at  13  were  made  prohibitory, 
13,291.  The  number  of  applicants  for  employment 
gradually  diminishing,  though  no  real  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining hands,  13,293.  Employ  girls  only ;  no  boys 
under  18,  13,294.  Girls  employed  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years  better  educated,  13,295.  Do  not  object  to 
a  lov/er  standard,  and  as  education  becomes  more  general 
working  up  to  a  higher  one,  13,296-299.  There  is  not 
anything  specially  unhealthy  in  the  process  of  making 
tobacco,  13,303. 

RICHARDSON,  JOHN,  Belfast  ;  Master  Bleacher. 
See  THOiMPSON,  ROBERT. 

RICKA.RDS,   G.  H.  L.,   Leeds;   Sub-Inspector  ov 
Factories  : 

Have  been  sub-inspector  in  this  district  since  1858, 
12,562;  and  have  had  an  assistant  three  years,  12.563, 
There  wre  about  5,000  workshops  in  the  district,  12,565  ; 
nearly  all  of  any  importance  have  been  visited,  12,566. 
The  workshops  do  not  belong  to  the  great  staple  indus- 
tries of  the  district  which  are  under  the  Factory  Act,  but 
are  principally  dressmakers  and  milliners,  12,56!)-57l ;  it 
is  impossible  to  say  from  personal  observation  whether 
the  Workshops  Act  is  observed,  but  believe  it  is  fairly 
so,  12,567-568  ;  but  the  workshojis  in  many  instances 
could  work  beyond  the  legal  hours  if  it  suited  them  to 
do  so  unrestrained,  as  my  district  extends  from  Hull  in 
the  East  Riding  to  Colne  in  Laiicashhe,  12,572.  If  the 
Workshops  Act  is  to  be  obeyed,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
half-a-dozen  assistants  of  the  class  of  sergeants  of  police, 
12,573-576.  There  are  about  150  small  brickv\'orks  in  the 
district  the  visiting  of  which  is  very  necessary  and  very 
troublesome,  12,577-581  ;  very  few  girls  are  employed  in 
the  brickfields,  12,584.  The  season  inodifi':'ation  for 
open  air  brickmakers  should  be  continued,  12,585-587  ; 
they  get  overtime  about  three  days  a  week,  12,588  ;  and 
work  only  from  the  middle  of  i\.pril  to  the  middle  of 
Se[)tember,  12,589.  The  examination  of  children  on 
first  employment  by  certifying  surgeon  is  most  impoi-tant, 
12,590-591.  Thinlc  that  employers  would  complain  of 
having  to  be  the  custodians  of  children's  certificates  of 
birth  and  examination  by  surgeon  on  first  employment, 
12,592- ()01  ;  in  large  works  they  would  prefer  to  have  a 
certifying  surgeon,  12,602.  The  distinction  between  the 
Workshops  Acts  and  the  Factory  Acts  ought  to  be  done 
away  with,  12,603;  and  in  every  case  of  a  child  l)eing 
employed  in  even  the  smallest  establishment  would  re- 
quire a  birth  and  surgical  certificate,  12,604  ;  the  expense 
of  which  miglit  be  met  by  arrangement  between  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon  and  the  employer  that  he  should  attend 
at  a  certain  place  at  certain  times,  12,605.  The  birth 
certificate  as  a  test  of  age  is  often  tampered  with,  and  if 
it  were  made  the  only  test  of  age  and  fitness  for  employ- 
ment it  would  be  more  frequently  tampered  with,  12,607. 
Milliners  and  dressmakers  have  complained  of  having  to 
close  their  workrooms  at  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, 
12,610;  but  not  the  workpeople,  12,611.  If  they  give 
their  workpeople  a  half-holiday  on  another  day,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  open  until  either  9  or  10, 
working  from  9  to  9  or  10  to  10,  12,613.  After  the 
workpeople  have  worked  their  legal  hours  in  the  work- 
2'oom  they  should  be  prohibited  from  serving  in  the  shop, 
12,614-615.  Parliament  niight  interfere  with  the  hours  of 
retail  shop  hands  .v.-ithout  havdship,  12,616;  the  em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  Kave  the  hours  restricted  if 
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restriction  made  universal,  12,617.  Think  that  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  might  be  fixed  for  the  fii'st  five  days  of 
the  week,  and  8  o'clock  on  Saturday,  12,618-620.  In  the 
seed  crushing  trade  it  is  necessary  to  work  all  night, 
1L,624;  the  labour  is  exceedingly  easy,  and  think  "the 
request  of  the  trade  that  young  persons  of  ]  6  shov.ld  be 
allowed  to  work  all  night  reasonable,  12,625-626.  Very 
few  young^  persons  are  employed  in  the  iron-mills 
here,  12,627 ;  consider  that  the  age  for  boys  to  work  all 
night  in  iron-mills  should  be  raised  to  16,  12,628-630. 
Believe  that  in  flint-glass  works  it  is  necessary  for  boys 
to  commence  at  an  early  age  in  order  to  acquire  the 
requisite  skill,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  the  trade 
reqjiire  that  they  should  work  day  and  night,  12,634- 
637.  Would  put  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  lucifer- 
match  making  under  the  Act  of  1874,  on  account  of 
their  exceptional  unhealthiness,  12,638.  Have  not  very 
many  lucifer-match  making  establishments  in  the  dis- 
trict, 12,639;  those  in  the  district  are  well  conducted, 
12,640-645.  All  occupations,  including  laundresses, 
should  be  brought  under  the  factory  law,  12,646-647. 
Employers  and  workpeople  complain  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1874  shortening  the  hours  ;  the  emjjloyers  that  'they  do 
not  get  as  much  work  turned  out,  and  the  workpeople 
that  they  cannot  earn  as  much,  15,648-656;  the  loss  to 
the  women  weavers  amounts  to  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week, 
12,657.  The  output  is  reduced,  and  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer complained  that  where  he  had  2,800  pieces  per 
v/eek  he  now  had  600  less,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  by  the  Factory  Act,  12,659-660. 
Employers  try  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the 
half  hour  by  putting  a  greater  strain  upon  their  hands, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  children  is  a  serious  evil, 
12,661-665.  A  good  deal  of  complaint  is  made  with 
regard  to  raising  the  age  of  children  to  10,  12,6o6-668. 
There  are  a  good  many  boiler  accidents ;  every  boiler 
should  be  inspected  by  an  expert  boiler  inspector,  and  a 
record  of  his  inspection  left  open  to  the  factory  inspec- 
tors, 12,669-671.  No  work  should  be  allowed  over  the 
boilers  other  than  simply  the  drying  the  raw  material, 
12,671.  In  building  new  cotton  factories  there  should 
be  two  separate  points  of  egress  in  case  of  fire,  12,672. 
Find  the  sanitary  pov/ers  sufficient,  12,(i73-674;  even  in 
the  case  of  workshops,  12,675.  Children  of  11  years  of 
age  who  v/ork  in  brickfields  should  he  allowed  to  come 
under  the  Agricultural  Act,  12,675-676.  Difficulties 
caused  by  the  variety  in  the  hours  of  commencing 
work  in  factories,  12,677-679.  Application  for  leave  to 
prosecute  has  to  be  made  to  the  inspector  tlu-ough  the 
assistant  inspector,  12,680-684  ;  and  sometimes  a  delay 
of  a  fortnight  occurs,  12,685.  Have  taken  steps  to 
check  frequent  changes  of  schools,  and  insist  upon 
attendance  being  made  up,  13,280-281  ;  in  one  part  of 
the  district  compel  children  to  remain  at  same  school  so 
long  as  they  remain  at  same  mill,  13,282. 

RIDYARD,  JOSEPH,  Man chkstkr,  and  others;  School- 
masters : 

Represent  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  901.9.  Are  a 
deputation  from  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, including  Staleybridge  and  ilie  district,  9020- 
21.  School  boards  are  not  universal,  9022;  thinks  the 
system  of  postcards  might  easily  be  worked,  9026. 
(Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  vi'itnesses,  observes  that  he  has 
perhaps  the  largest  factory  school  in  the  town ;  his 
system,  has  been  not  to  send  postcards,  but  to  have  a 
memorandum  book  for  each  mill,  where  the  names  of 
the  children  are  marked  morning  or  afternoon  for  the 
day,  then  to  take  out  a  list  of  the  factory  children  that 
are  aljsent,  send  it  to  the  mill,  and  let  it  remain  there 
till  the  following  day.  Thinks  this  j)lan  saves  trouble 
in  the  end,  9027.)  Mr.  Ridyard  considers  coercion  of 
employers  unjust  on  several  grounds.  9028-29.  Mr. 
Selden,  another  witness,  does  not  feel  the  same  objection 
to  the  master  having  compulsory  power;  many  things 
might  be  remedied  if  there  were  a  better  system  of 
registration  of  children,  and  if  every  child  had  a  birth 
certificate.  (The  witness  hands  in  a  form  of  birth  cer- 
tificate v/hich  he  thinks  would  meet  the  case.)  The 
form  is  devised  by  himself;  as  to  forms,  certificates, 
hooks,  and  by  whom  they  should  be  kept,  9029-.32. 
Mr.  Smith,  as  to  restriction  of  schools  by  the  great 
employers ;  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ridyard,  9032. 
Considers  restriction  rather  tends  to  uniformity ;  chil- 
dren's attendance  ;  half-timers  and  day  children.  Half- 
time  system  ;  proportion  of  factory  children.  FuU  time 
and  half-time  children,  9033-40.  Mr.  McSlicedy, 
another  witness,  agrees  with  Mr.  Ridyard,  and  jiartly 
with  Mr.  Smith  ;  coercion  by  master  as  to  schools  ;  has 
known  cases :  religious  instruction.  Has  known  chil- 
dren leave  a  mill  on  account  of  ha%ning  io  go  to  a  dif- 
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ferent  school  from  the  one  favoured  by  the  owner,  y041 
-47.  This  affects  schools  very  considerably;  different 
standards  in  different  schools,  !K)48-49.  There  are 
several  establishments  in  Staleybridge  where  this  rule  is 
carried  out ;  but  not  so  many  as  formerly ;  a  case  in 
point.  Believes  this  difficulty  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  other  religious  denominations,  .9050-52.  Mr.  Rid- 
yard,  coercion;  cotton  master  argues  that  lie  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  a  parent,  and  therefore  has  right 
to  choose  the  school;  various  schools,  f>053-()0. 
Standard  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  at  10 
years  old ;  the  2nd  Standard  has  been  suggested ; 
opinions  as  to  standards,  !)06 1-65.  Half-timers;  stand- 
ard for  children  at  lo  to  entitle  them  to  work  as  if 
they  were  14  ;  the  child  must  of  course  be  physically 
fit.  Standards;  opinions  as  to,  .9066-70.  School 
hours ;  duties  of  inspectors ;  better  system  required, 
9071-72.  Moral  training  of  children;  evasions  of 
law,  9073-75.  Religious  instruction ;  attendance  at 
schools,  numbers  of  scholars;  children  working  half- 
time  at  mills,  9076-80. 

RITCHIE,  J.  J.,  Manchester;  Medical  Health 
Officer  and  Certifying  Surgeon.  And  see 
f'ARROW,  R.  : 

Five  hours  without  a  break  not  too  long  for  women 
and  children  at  employment  in  Leek  ;  knows  nothing  of 
cotton  factories ;  women  and  children  should  have  one 
break  later  in  the  day,  instead  of  two  as  under  the  Act 
of  18/4 ;  that  Act  should  be  amended  to  let  them  work 
five  hours  continuously,  9550-53. 

ROBERTS,  Miss,  Leeds  ;  Representing  Female 
Oi'ERATivES.    See  WILSON,  Miss. 

ROBERTSON,  Rev.  DAVID,  London  ;  Vicar  of  Lye  : 
Am  vicar  of  Lye,  Worcestershire,  1665.    Parish  is  a 
centre  of  the  nailing  district  and  people  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  nail  and  chain  making,  1666-68.  Population 
round  employed  in   a  similar  manner   about  30,000, 
amongst  whom  are  numbers  of  women  and  children, 
1669-70.    Work  laborious  from  length  of  hours,  not  so 
much  from  the  absolute  work  itself,  large  chains  and 
nails  being  excepted,  at  which  women  work,  1669-73. 
Attendance  at  school  as  required  by  the  Workshops  Act 
only  lately  carried  out,  1674.  People  are  not  indisposed  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  Act,  1675-76.    There  is  a  dis- 
position to  employ  women  and  children  as  long  as  it  is 
allowed,  1677-    Extremely  long  hours  worked  before  the 
Act  limited  the  number,  1678-79.  Certain  trades  work  only 
certain  days,  making  up  time  by  late  work,  1680-81.  Have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  schools  and  inspected 
the  school  for  the  diocesan  inspection  of  Dudley  and  the 
rest  of  Worcestershire,  1682-83.    Half-time  system  of 
school  attendance  was  inefficient, but  owing  to  more  inspec- 
tion is  more  effectual  in  compelling  attendance,  1684-85. 
Half-timers  amongst  other  children  are  an  inconvenience 
to  schoolmasters,  1686-90.  Consider  that  the  people  would 
submit  to  compulsory  education,  1691-93.    A  minimum 
lunit  of  age  before  children  are  employed  is  favourably 
looked  upon  by  the  workmen,  and  is  desirable,  1694-97. 
Numbers  of  children  are  employed  in  various  ways,  and 
are.  taken  from  school  at  seven,  1698-99.     The  2nd 
Standard  could  be  exacted,  1700.    Half-timers  in  nail- 
friale  attend  generally  half  the  day,  and  there  would  be 
no  hardship  in  altering  the  provisions  of  the  Workshop 
Act,  and  making  half  of  each  day  com))ulsory  in  this 
trade,  1701-3.    No  school  boards  in  his  parish,  but 
some  are  near,  who  are  fairly  able  to  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory byelaws,  1704-6.    Half-day  better  than  alter- 
nate days' attendance;  no  difficulty  in  this  trade,  1707-8. 
Girls  taken  from  school  at  seven  and  employed  nursing, 
&c.,  are  a  class  that  needs  legislation,  1709-10.  Not 
much  maciiincry  in  district,  1711.   Nailers  consenting  to 
a  minimum  age  do  so  with  a  view  to  increasing  tlie 
demand  for  male  labour,  1712-13.      Nail-making  is 
carried  on  in  small  shops  ;  suggests  inspectors  of  the 
class  of  metropolitan  police,  under  the  sub-inspector, 
1714-17.    Half-timers  working  overtime  dilBcult  to  pre- 
vent, 1718.    Hours  of  work  too  long  for  women  and 
children  ;  restrictions  as  to  class  of  nails  and  chains  inade 
by  them  suggested,  1718-20.     Infant  mortality  great 
now  ;  suggestions  as  to  the  case  of  infants  and  education 
of  girls   attending   to   them,  1721-26.    Factory  Act 
restrictions  as  to  working   hours  in   nail  trade  can 
scarcely  be  enforced ;  late  hours,  say  12  at  night,  are 
exceptional,  1/27-30.  Average  hours,  10  a  day,  Monday 
a  strict  holiday,  1731-32.    Am  in  favour  of  having  a 
maximum  number  of  hours  per  day,  the  nailers  to  fix 
them,  provided  such  a  ])lan  would  work,  1733.  Suggests 
amendment  to  the  Workshops  Act,  that  children  be  at 
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school  half  the  day,  1734.  The  case  of  the  class  of  work 
which  should  be  done  by  women,  suggests  that  big  nail 
and  chain  making  should  be  disallowed,  1735-41.  Con- 
siders that  the  most  important  point  is  to  enforce  the 
half-time  system  as  regularly  as  possible  by  means  of 
assistant  sub-inspectors,  but  more  latitude  must  be  given 
in  this  trade,  1742-44.  School  visitors  under  the  board 
can  enforce  half-time  attendance,  still  in  parishes  where 
there  are  school  boards,  much  is  still  to  be  done,  1745. 
Thne  is  required  to  accustom  nailers  to  a  stricter  system  ; 
jioints  out  how  the  first  Workshops  Act  was  to  be  en- 
forced, and  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  it,  and  considers 
it  would  work  well  if  enforced  nov/  in  a  strio'j  manner, 
1746. 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES,  Belfast;  Linen  Manukac- 
TijRER,  Bridgeton  : 

Is  opposed  to  the  discretionary  powers  asked  for  by  the 
certifying  surgeons  ;  should  have  the  power  to  reject  boys 
for  serious  debility,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  score 
of  apparent  unfitness  for  the  work  ;  the  power  should  ^e 
in  inspector  rather  than  surgeon,  as  holding  a  more  in- 
dependent position  towards  all  parties  ;  no  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  certifying  surgeons,  16,247-256. 
Some  surgeons  stricter  than  others,  1 6,257,  258.  Would 
prefer  certificate  of  birth  being  requisite  ;  certificate  should 
be  easily  obtainable  ;  Irish  might  be  treated  exceptionally, 
16,259-261.  Would  object  to  surgeon  sanitarily  inspect- 
ing factories  ;  inspector's  duty ;  instances  of  dissatisfaction 
with  certifying  surgeons ;  the  system  should  be  done 
away  with,  16,266-268, 

ROBERTSON,  PETER,  Dundee  ;  Employed  inWater 
Mill.    See  FYFE,  WILLIAM. 

ROBERTSON,  A.,  Glasgow;  Master  Garment  Dyer. 
See  PULLAR,  R. 

ROBERTSON,  JOHN, Dundee,  and  another;  Drapers: 
Personal,  16,760-762.    Desires  to  give  evidence  as  to 
proposed  limit  of  working  hours  in  shops  for  women, 

16.763.  Has  been  12  years  salesman,  18  an  employer, 

16.764.  Employs  30  or  40  salesmen,  saleswomen,  and 
apprentices ;  40  or  50  workers  on  the  premises,  besides 
outside  workers,  16,764.  Previous  to  and  during  1846, 
1847,  drapery  shops  generally  closed  at  9  during  week, 
and  11  to  12  on  Saturdays  ;  no  holidays  except  two  fast 
days,  16,764.  Now  in  better  class  of  shops  hours  are 
8  a.m.  to  7-30  and  8  on  weekdays,  and  8.30  on  Satur- 
days ;  often  on  Saturday  work  ceases  at  5  or  6,  making 
a  working  week  of  63  or  56  hours ;  holidays,  now 
three  established  holidays,  besides  two  fast  days  and 
8  to  10  days  usually  in  summer,  making  a  fortnight  in 
all,  16,764.  No  deduction  of  salary  for  these  holidays, 
1(),764.  The  holidays  taken  in  relays;  custom  of  the 
trade,  16,765.  The  early  closing  movement  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  another  class  of  shops  in  the  centre  and 
suburbs,  where  employes  work  to  8.30  and  9  weekdays, 
and  10  to  11.20  or  midnight  on  Saturdays,  making  58 
to  66  hours,  16,766;  the  smaller  and  less  ventilated  the 
shops  the  worse  the  hours,  16,766.  Recent  example  of 
females  and  young  persons  engaged  in  shoe  and  drapery 
sho])s  till  past  11,  16,766.  ESorts  in  past  years  to  ac- 
complish an  improvement;  only  partially  successful, 
16,766.  Before  May  1848,  wheii  (iO-hour  Factory  Act 
came  into  operation,  factory  operatives  and  tradespeople 
worked  60  to  66  hours  a  week,  and  were  paid  wages  from 
4  p.m.  to  11  on  Saturdays,  16,766.  If  shopping  easy 
then  should  be  easier  now  when  wages  paid  at  1  on 
Saturdays,  16,766.  Received  Su'  John  Lubbock's  Bill  of 
last  year  with  pleasure,  but  the  enactments,  though 
simple,  should  be  as  little  as  possible  permissive,  16,766. 
A  clause  to  effect  that  no  female  or  young  person  under 
18  should  be  employed  in  any  shop  before  8  a.m.  or 
after  8  p.m. ;  and  two  years  after  commencement  of 
the  Act  Saturday  work  should  cease  at  7,  and  two  years 
after  at  6  might  suffice,  16,766.    (iradual  shortening  of 

".  Saturday  hours  would  settle  half-holiday  in  shops  ques- 
tion, 16,766.  Such  legislation  would  not  lead  to  shorter 
hours  for  all  engaged  in  shops ;  but  women  and  young 
persons  disposed  of,  young  men  would  probably  follow, 
16,766.  Might  lead  to  drive  women  and  young  persons 
out  of  the  trade,  thus  no  lioys  to  become  salesmen  ;  but 
trade  being,  as  it  is,  fast  driven  into  female  labour, 
16,766.  Boys  not  attracted  even  liy  75  per  cent,  or 
100  per  cent,  increase  in  apprentices'  wages,  16,766. 
Female  labour  cheaper,  and  changes  in  trade  demands 
more  of  it ;  this  proposal  would  not  appreciably  lessen 
female  labour,  16,781 ;  shorter  hours  may  attract  l)oys 
and  females  to  the  trade,  Objection  to  short- 

ening  hours  on   Saturday  when  a  market  day  met 
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by  fact  country  people  go  home  earlier  and  little  shop- 
])ing  done  by  them  after  5  ]).m.,  16,766.  The  evasion  of 
Workshops  Acts'  provisions  by  sending  workwomen  into 
sale  shops  after  day's  work  much  to  be  regretted  ;  shops 
should  be  registered  and  inspected,  l(),7(i().  The  clause 
of  Act  limiting  full  operations  to  shops  where  more 
than  five  emj)loye(l  should  l)e  rei)caled,  all  workers  being 
breught  under  the  Act,  \('),7()6.  Proposal  sketched 
should  1)6  embodied  in  an  Act,  ultimately  making 
maximum  of  working  week  55h  instead  of  5S  to  66, 
1(),7')'>-  Tlie  above  the  experience  of  30  years,  16,767. 
A  former  early  closing  association  nearly  extinct,  16,7'!l^- 
Present  association  to  shorten  hours  not  in  very  active 
operation,  being  only  recently  formed,  \6,76'.>.  Only 
includes  employers  m  draper  trade,  cannot  say  therefore 
if  other  employers  concur,  l(i,77"-771.  Serious  aspect 
of  provision  question,  16,7/2.  Hands  leave  work  on 
weekdays  at  .5  or  6;  according  to  proposed  plan  tliey 
woidd  have  two  or  three  hours  for  shopping,  and  on  Sa- 
turday five  at  least,  16,77--  Excepting  shopkeepers 
only  railway  porters  and  dock  labourers  emjjloyed  late 
on  Saturday, 16,773-/75  If  shojjs  closed  earlier  shop- 
men would  have  to  shop  at  meal  times,  16,776-777- 
In  Dundee  many  provision  shops  do  a  brisk  trade 
on  Saturday  night,  16,778-  In  drapery  trade  little  done 
between  2  and  5  or  2  and  6  on  Saturday,  and  get  busier 
from  then  uj)  to  10,  16,780.  If  people  shop  late  up  to 
11,  it  is  because  shops  are  open,  \6,77S.  Though  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  force  of  circumstances  may  lead  working 
classes  to  late  Saturday  shopping  in  London,  16,77!^- 
If  a  Pimlico  tradesman  draw  80/.  out  of  100/.  Aveek's 
earnings  on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  must  be  by  handing 
out  of  orders  taken  in  during  the  week,  16,779.  In 
Dundee  late  shopping  a  matter  of  caprice  and  a  question 
of  want  of  consideration  for  others,  16,780-/81.  Sales- 
women should  work  only  i);  per  day,  or  53^  per  week, 
1(),782.  Their  work  more  exhausting  than  power-loom 
weavers',  16,78o.  If  not  so  constant,  more  exhaustive  ; 
requires  more  brainwork,  thought,  and  anxiety;  in 
selling  there  is  anxiety  for  fear  of  losing  sales  and  dis- 
pleasing proprietors ;  mental  calculations,  and  so  on, 
16,784.  In  selling  more  excitement  than  in  ordinary 
mechanical  labour,  16,785.  Long  hours  in  badly  ven- 
tilated shops  as  bad  or  worse  than  in  a  factory,  16,784. 
Four  years'  notice  of  projiosed  change  necessary,  because 
in  nature  of  a  resolution,  and  in  order  that  gradually  all 
shops  might  be  affected,  16,786-787.  Difference  be- 
tween pay  of  a  good  male  and  a  good  female  assistant 
from  ."30  per  cent,  to  50  [ler  cent.,  16,788.  Ordinary  pay 
of  first  class  ordinal y  shoi)Woraen  40/.  to  50/.,  without 
Ijoard,  16,7yi)-790.  Shopman's,  without  special  cliarge, 
wages  from  50/.  to  80/.,  1(),7!)1.  They  begin  at  40/. 
after  finishing  apprenticeship,  and  gradually  advance ; 
really  no  limit  till  in  London  jjlaces  reaches  1,000/.  a 
year,  !(!, 7^1-792.  Salaries  the  same  in  lower  class  shops 
resorted  to  by  workpeople,  16,7.94-/96.  In  regard  to 
Workshops  Act  would  advise  as  far  as  saleswomen  are 
concerned  registration  and  visitation  of  workshops,  with 
penalty  for  non-registration  ;  matter  should  be  left  in 
liands  of  the  inspector,  who  would  be  assisted  l>y  trade 
jealousies,  &c.,  16,7^7.  Deterrent  effect  of  periodical 
visit  by  inspector;  instance  of  cases  where  fine  imposed, 
]6,!)78.  Public  opinion  would  support  enactment  suii- 
])ressing  long  hours  in  retail  sho])s,  16,79.9.  Little  stall 
trade  in  Dundee;  closing  shops  might  create  such  trade  ; 
barrow  trade  much  used  in  selling  inferior  wares  ;  such 
trade  may  injure  small  retail  shojjs  if  forced  to  close,  but 
the  evil  would  cure  itself,  16,800-803.  Different  effects  of 
proposed  legislation  on  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  closing  a 
like  trade  would  doulitless  affect  a  woman  having  assis- 
tants and  close  her  shop,  16,80;3-804.  Would  restrict 
hours  of  eating  houses,  even  cooked  provision  shops  ; 
would  not  exempt  confectioners,  16,805-807.  Ditnculty 
of  dealing  with  refreshment  shops  ;  they  come  under 
s[)ecial  legislation  ;  but  in  public  houses,  which  must 
close  at  11,  would  restrict  hours  of  barmaids,  16,808-811. 
Difficulty  of  dealing  between  trade  and  the  public  as 
between  emploj'er  and  employed,  16,812.  Effect  of  Shoj) 
Hours  Bill  would  probably  be  in  Dundee  to  a  certain 
extent  as  in  Leeds,  to  increase  male  at  expense  of  female 
labour,  1(),813.  Would  be  a  great  evil  if  women  found 
employment  more  difficult  to  oljtain,  16,814;  demand 
for  female  labour  in  drapery  trade  greater  than  formerly, 
16,814.  More  fitting  than  jjurchasing  now  done  in 
shops,  for  which  female  labour  more  suitable,  16,814. 
The  question  reduced  to  one  of  expense,  16,815-816. 
Girls  in  retail  shojis  find  it  bard  that  son\e  should  leave 
at  8,  and  others  stay  till  1 1  ;  they  desire  to  state  to 
t'unnnission  that  they  would  like  to  be  included  in  the 
Workshops  Act,  16,817. 


ROBINSON,  ELISHA  SMITH,  Bristol,  and  another  ; 
iRiNTER,  Lithographer,  and  Manufacturing 
Stationer  : 

Complain  of  not  being  able  to  work  extra  hours 
m  busy  times,  1,3,864-868;  most  need  of  working 
overtime  from  middle  of  October  to  about  20th  Decem- 
lier,  1,3,869  ;  do  not  employ  any  boys  under  13  and 
very  few  under  14,  13,871.  'Hands  work  for  10 
months  in  the  year  from  8  to  7,  with  an  hour  out,  and 
from  8  to  1  on  Saturday  ;  and  during  remaining  two 
months  from  8  to  6,  13,875-877-  Would  like  to  be  able 
to  work  from  8  till  10,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  out  for 
dniner  and  tea,  for  aliout  60  days  in  the  year,  13,874, 
13,878,  13,883.  Employ  women  in  folding  and  ])acking 
ri(>t  in  setting  types,  which  would  be  too  heavy,  13,880- 
881.  Not  being  able  to  work  overtime  occasions  many 
complaints,  and  frequently  the  order  is  countermanded, 
13,882._  Very  little  work  taken  home,  1.3,884.  The 
restriction  has  not  caused  the  employment  of  fewer 
women  than  before,  13,885 ;  wish  to  work  during  last 
two  months  of  the  year  until  10  o'clock  as  before  the 
restrictive  law  passed,  13,886-887.  There  should  not  be 
restrictions  upon  lithography  which  are  not  upon  letter- 
press, 13,888;  never  do  any  night  work  and  do  not 
require  hands  to  work  after  '  10,  13,8;)4-8.'^5.  Modifica- 
tions allowed  with  regard  to  letter-iiress  printing  useless, 
13,890-896.  lib 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.,  Birmingham;  Deputation  oi' 
Ladie.s.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

ROCK,  MARK,  Dublin,  and  another;  Employed  in 
McSm'iney  &  Co.,  Drapers  : 

Is  foreman  in  Messrs. M'Swiney's  establishment,  19,027. 
As  to  giving  work  out  ;  their  tailoring  is  done  in  the 
v/orkroom,  19,031-32.  Mr.  Freeney  is  a  workman  in 
Messrs._  M'Swiney's;  can  verify  what  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Rock  ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  firm  to  do  all  their  tailoring 
work  in  their  own  workrooms ;  some  is  given  out  when 
necessity  compels,  19,033  -36.  Mr.  Rock,  as  to  giving 
work  out;  even  waistcoats  are  done  inside;  the  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  M'Mahon  which  took  place  as  to  disease 
existing  in  small  workshops  was  not  with  him  ;  has  had 
conversations  with  Mr.  M'Mahon  about  employment  of 
persons  outside;  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  "captain"  in  the 
workshop  at  one  time,  and  his  services  were  dispensed 
with,  i;),037-43.  Denial  as  to  employing  sweaters; 
details  of  the  business,  and  number  of  jjersons  employed  ; 
considers  the  system  of  giving  out  work  is  bad ;  the  work 
is  done  a  little  cheajier,  but  not  so  well,  1!), 044-57.  As 
to  hours  of  v/ork,  1!),058-5I^  The  sweating  system, 
19,061-62.  Believes  work  was  formerly  given  out,  but 
not  since  liis  time ;  the  house  felt  their  names  being 
mentioned ;  will  never  have  work  given  out  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  19,063-65. 

ROUND,  DANIEL,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

ROWLETT,  WILLIAM,  Leicester: 

Steps  taken  to  enforce  Workshops  Act  by  local  autho- 
rities ;  the  board  had  weekly  meetings  of  the  committee, 
and  succeeded  well  iu  carrying  out  the  Act  in  the  first 
year.  After  power  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  the  Act 
became  a  dead  letter,  7519.  Attaches  no  blame  to 
inspectors  into  whose  hands  it  was  put;  it  was  impossible 
for  one  man  to  obtain  the  information  and  carry  out  the 
law,  7520;  number  and  description  of  officers  employed, 
7521  ;  confidence  placed  in  them ;  advantage  of  local 
over  outside  authority,  7522-7525.  Inspection  inside 
and  outside  the  borough,  and  number  of  officers  required 
for  same,  7526-7532.  Comj)arative  jropulation  and 
workshops  in  London  and  Leicester,  7533.  Y/ork  in 
private  houses  in  Leicester ;  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
Act  in  such,  7534-7536.  Manufacturing  villages  near 
Leicester,  7537.  Staff  necessary  for  district  inside  and 
outside  Leicester,  7538.  Leicester  Lfnion,  7539.  No 
idea  of  number  required  for  radius  of  20  miles  round 
Leicester;  each  workshop  should  be  registered,  7540. 
Difficulty  of  carrying  out  Act  in  otitside  district,  7541- 
7544.  Hours  of  v/ork  ;  large  and  small  manufacturers  ; 
foreign  competition,  7545-/547.  Laws  and  restrictions 
in  Germany,  7548-7551.  Difficulty  of  enforcing  ces- 
sation from  work  in  small  workshojis,  7552-7554.  Trade 
of  Leicester  before  restrictions  were  placed  on  it;  effect 
thereof,  7555,  7556.  Comparative  wages  of  men  and 
women,  7557.    Feeling  towards  Act,  7558. 

ROYAL, THOMAS,  H  anlev  :  Canal  Aoi^NT  .■  r  Stoke- 
on-Trent.    See  WILLIAMS,  EDWARD  LEADER. 
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RO'YLE  G  S.;Ma!nciii^3ter  ;'D!Et.UT^^^      op  Dejjton 
•Ha*  Makers.    SeeTAYLO^M.^tr.  '.d  .::«v,: 

:  ii.'.:.o  '  .  '. 

RUDGE,  JOSEPH,  and  other s,  BinMiNGH am  ,-.  Deputa- 
tion of  Nailmakers:; 

The  Act  not  applied  in  tiie  district  yet.  No  day-school 
even,  6194.  Thousand-nail  forgers,  6196  ;  they  are  the 
small  ones,  6197.  In  favour  of  women's  and  children's 
work  being  limited  to  10%  hours  a  day,  6198,  between 
fixed  hours.  It  would  be  highly  beneficial,  6199,  for 
their  own  sakes.  Know  instances  of  men  and  wives 
working  after  10  at  night.  Be  a  great  boon  ^ to  the 
working  classes,  women  especially,  if  the  hours  of  labour 
are  restricted,  6200 ;  the  opinion  of  all,  6201 ;  and  of 
the  women  also,  6202.  Hitherto  have  worked  long 
against  their  will.  When  trade  is  bad  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do  it.  Restriction  of  labour  will  ensvire 
regularity  in  work,  6203.  Irregularity  has  cropped  up 
from  A^arious  causes;  sometimes  from  broken  tools, 
6204;  and  from  putting  off  time,  and  playing  on  Mon- 
days, 6205,  6206.  Not  having  an  idle  day  to  mend 
tools'  might  be  inconvenient,  but  would  probably  be 
done  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  6207  ;  when  required 
not  left  till  Monday,  6208.  Would  like  more  regular 
ways  and  their  children  to  be  educated,  6209 ;  always 
provided  the  law  is  not  pushed  too  far.  Nail  forgers  do 
not  earn  so  much  as  mechanics,  &c.,  so  if  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  schooling  it  would  be  rather 
hard  on  them,  6201.  Nearest  school  about  a  mile  and 
half  away,  6214.  Children  have  got  -wet  and  capght 
cold  going  to  school,  and  this  has  produced  serious 
consequences.  Health  should  be  promoted  more  than 
education,  and  a  school  should  be  provided  in  Lappal 
Quarter,  6215.  The  school  is  a  mile  and  quarter  from 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  6216.  No  school  board  at 
present,  6217.  Hope  soon  to  have  one,  6218.  In  favour 
of  women  working  at  the  nail  trade,  6219. 

Hours  of  labour  should  be  from  8  to  8,  6220,  6230  ; 
and  no  work  after,  6221.  At  present  work  after  9, 
6222.  The  law  has  not  been  enforced  to  stop  this 
practice,  6224.  Would  be  just  as  easy  to  fix  the  hours 
at  8  to  8,  as  to  stop  working  at  9,  6225.  Belong 
to  a  trade's  union,  6226.  Part  of  family  employed  nail- 
making,  6228;  one  male  and  one  female,  6229.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  the  time,  people  work  when  they 
please,  or  when  compelled  to  do  so ;  nailers  have  too  long 
hours  to  work,  6230.  All  belong  to  a  union  to  support 
their  trade  against  the  masters,  6231.  Send  men  round 
to  ask  for  more  pay  for  the  labour,  and  pay  them  for 
doing  it,  6232.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  union,  6233. 
Wish  female  labour  restricted  within  proper  bounds  only, 
6235.  For  45  years  worked  on  till  12  at  night,  6236. 
Overwork  caused  it,  6237-  The  work  had  to  be  done, 
and  they  did  it,  6238. 

RUSSELL,  ROBERT,  London;  Managing  Director 
OF  THE  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Laundry  : 

Is  managing  director  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Laundry,  4028.  Em- 
ploys about  40  women  altogether,  4029.    If  the  restric- 
tions as  to  hours  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  are 
imposed  upon  laundries  it  will  leave  London  unwashed 
for  a  season,  4030.    Laundresses  must  work  fairly  long 
hours,  4031.    They  work  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  perhaps  three 
days  a  week,  and  until  10  p.m.  the  other  three  days  ; 
occasionally  till  11.    No  more  possible  to  restrict  London 
laundresses  than  Brighton  servants ;  you  cannot  antici- 
pate the  iaundi'V  wants  of  ladies  like  you  can  their  dress- 
making wants,  4031.     Parhament  has  interfered  with 
other  season  trades,  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
stitching  and  washing,  that  in  a  limited  number  of  hours 
there  is  not  always  the  linen  to  wash;  so  artificial  flowers 
can  be  made  and  stored  up  out  of  the  season,  4033.  If 
that  is  not  the  case  with  artificial  florists  so  much  the 
more  is  it  not  with  laundries,  unless  a  lady  had  10  times 
her  stock  of  linen,  4034.    The  supply  of  workwomen  for 
laundries  very  limited  for  special  reasons,  4034  ;  thinks 
that  while  restrictions  of  hours  not  wanted  for  the  women 
a  reform  is  required  in  the  habits  of  London  families  as 
regards  their  washing,  4035  ;  especially  that  condition  that 
every  lady  shall  have  her  things  home  on  the  Friday  of 
each  week  ;  proprietors  of  laundries  comjjly  with  this  as 
much  as  possible,  result  being  that  out  of  the  season  the 
women  are  employed  only  three  or  four  days  a  week,  4035. 
Washing  can  be  done  by  machinery,  but  ironers  earn 
only  from  9s.  to  12s,  a  week ;  that  the  reason  why  hands 
so  difficult  to  get,  4^305 ;  the  vi^omen  look  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  i.e.  by  extra  hours  during  the 
season  ;  deprived  of  that  inducement  they  will  not  enter 
that  pai'ticular  labour  market,  4305.     Machinery  for 
washing  is  not  largely  employed,  but  is  becoming  move 
so,  4306;  , the  trade  from  a  small  cottage  industry  is 
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developing'  into  a  factory' ^ystemi,' -with'  machinery  like  a 
barrel  churn,  4306  ;  while  the  ironing  will  be  done  by 
skilful  hands,  for  ironing  needs  both  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, 4036.  Fine  iron  work  is  done  with  a  frequently 
moved  iron,  4037.  Washing  and  mangling  are  done  by 
steam,  but  labour  will  not  be  economised  in  ironing, 
4038-39.  Only  table  napkins,  towels,  and  straight 
things  could  be  ironed  by  a  machine,  but  not  a  shirt  or 
anything  with  gathers  in  it,  4040,  Knows  what  the 
Army  Clothing  Factory  mechanical  irons  are,  but  they 
would  be  useless  with  linen,  4041-42.  Woollen  trousers, 
coats,  and  waistcoats  can  be  done  by  unskilled  persons, 
but  not  frilled  petticoats  or  fine  shirts,  4042.  Girls  rarely 
employed  in  laundries;  has  two  under  18,  one  under  16, 
one  a  little  over  1.'3,  for  folding;  young  girls  not  em- 
ployed, because  useless,  4043-44.  Scarcity  of  hands  in 
season  partly  a  question  of  Wages,  but  also  of  social  dis- 
ability attached  to  the  business  ;  but  doubling  the  wages 
would  not  increase  the  number ;  they  are  not  procurable, 
4045-48.  The  work  is  fairly  hard  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  but  there  are  harder  spheres  which  many  women 
would  prefer  to  domestic  service,  because  of  the  longer 
hours  of  the  latter,  4049;  they  work  12  or  13  hours 
during  season,  exclusive  of  quarter  of  an  hour  break- 
fast; one  hour  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  tea,  4051-52. 
Work  entirely  under  cover,  but  ironing  rooms  always 
separate  from  washing  rooms,  4053-54.  Is  speaking  of 
ironers,  but  application  of  restrictions  of  the  Act  to 
washerwomen  would  be  inoperatiA^e,  as  they  are  not  now 
overworked,  4055-56.  Season  lasts  from  middle  of  May 
to  end  of  June,  or  10  weeks,  4058-59.  If  legislation  at- 
tempted case  might  be  met  by  allowing  a  certain  number 
of  days  in  the  year  with  overtime,  but  such  legislation 
\vould  be  absurd,  as  restriction  unnecessary  at  other  times 
of  the  year,  4060.  The  statement  that  hardship  arises 
from  laundries  attached  to  factories  and  workshops  are 
under  regulations  applicable  to  such  places,  but  not  so 
attached  are  free  ficom  restrictions ;  and  then,  as  a  con- 
sequence, factories  lose  their  best  laundry  v/omen,  and 
further,  that  laundry  hours  are  irregular  and  severe  must 
apply  to  ready-rtiade  shirts  and  collars  for  London 
hosiers  and  colonial  export  trade,  4061-62 ;  the  good 
hands  will  only  be  brought  away  during  the  season, 
because  new  work  is  easier  than  old,  4063.  Laun- 
dresses employed  on  new  work  should  not  be  legislated 
for,  4064 ;  in  saying  laundi'ies  are  becoming  large  fac- 
tories, "large"  must  be  taken  with  a  limitation;  the 
very  largest  are  to  from  40  to  70  hands ;  women  are  cer- 
tainly beginning  to  collect  in  buildings  for  washing 
purposes,  4065-66.  As  regards  being  placed  under  re- 
strictions, the  provincial  people  might  be  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  factory  labour,  but  not  the  London  laun- 
dries ;  the  conditions  of  the  public  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent, 4067-  Whatever  the  yearly  addition  to  London 
population,  the  laundry  work  is  more  than  doubled,  but 
that  work  is  chiefly  the  heavy  work  of  upper  classes ; 
ladies'  petticoats,  polonaises,  &c.,  4068.  Women  earn 
in  season  17*.  to  19s.  per  week,  in  winter  from  9s.  to 
lis.,  or  less,  4069  ;  so  that  if  they  did  not  earn  the  higher 
wages  in  the  season  they  would  not  work  in  the  slack 
time,  and  women  have  left  it  on  discovering  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  employment,  4070  ;  a  large  proportion  are 
female  belongings  of  London  bricklayers,  hence  reason 
why  strike  lasted  so  long  some  years  back ;  the  women 
kept  the  men,  10/0.  A  skilful  woman,  not  nervous,  will 
take  from  three  to  si.x  months  to  learn  ironing ;  some  never 
learn  it  all,  4071  ;  therefore  desirable  to  have  them  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round ;  instance  of  how  the  hand 
gets  easily  out,  4072.  In  laundries  supplying  hotels  and 
clubs  it  is  piecework ;  but  few  laundries  so  employed 
exclusively,  4073.  At  Rush's  laundry,  Acton,  they 
charge  so  much  per  dozen  for  ironing  tablecloths  or 
napkins,  but  they  are  paid  for  family  almost  every^vhere 
by  the  day,  being  paid  at  night  on  leaving,  4073.  The 
association  formed  v/ith  a  view  to  affecting  reform,  but 
has  not  been  successful ;  example  of  women  refusing  to 
work  after  10  p.m.  on  Saturday,  because  overtired ;  if  as 
a  favour  they  work  tv/o  or  three  hours  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing they  suffer  for  it  during  the  week,  4073.  In  private 
and  small  cottage  laundries  hours  .sometimes  longer  than 
in  witness'  business ;  a  small  proprietress  with  a  con- 
nexion of  10  or  12  families  will  herself  work  all  night 
during  season  to  keep  the  custom  during  slack  time ; 
often  overv/orks  herself,  4074.  Her  employes  probably 
do  the  same  with  same  result;  but  they  are  very  inde- 
pendent, and  will  not  during  season  work  beyond 
1 1  p.m. ;  they  are  worked  out ;  believe  the  hour  of  the 
womeii  generally,  longer  than  with  him,  4075-77-  They 
take  their  meal  hours  very  regularly,  and  are  veiy  exact- 
ing as  is  really  their  right,  4076.  As  to  his  knowledge 
of  other  large  laimdries,  has  visited  all  those  in  London 
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and  one  at  Kingston,  also  at  Manchester,  and  bas  pro- 
vided sketches  for  buihUngs  at  Southport  and  Scarboro', 
which  bears  out  his  assertion  that  it  is  becoming  more 
of  a  factory  trade,  4076. 

RYLAND,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Birmingham;  Deputation 
OF  Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 


.  s. 

SANDEMAN,  FRANK,  Dundee,   a7id  others  j  Jute 
Spinners  : 

Personal,  17, "O-i-S/-    Short  statement  read ;  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  the  best  parliamentary  Acts  for  the  working 
classes.;  but  might  be  confined  in  two  points  affecting 
towns,  17,0!)8.    1st.  In  regard  to  removal  of  women  and 
young  persons  from  work-rooms  at  meal  times;  sweepers 
and  cleaners  should  have  separate  mea,l  hours,  so  as  to 
be  at  liberty  to  remain  and  clean  machinery  during  the 
absence  of  the  others.   Serious  accidents  arise  from  clean- 
ing machinery  in  motion ;  whatever  the  hours  workers  are 
always  behind,  17,098.   2nd.  The  raising  full-time  age  to 
14  of  those  unable  to  pass  standard  should  be  postponed 
two  years;  the  reasons  ;  that  without  a  moderate  educa- 
tional test  no  child  should  be  employed  ;  no  reason  why 
children  moderately  educated  should  not  work  full  time 
at  12;  therefore  should  not  be  excluded  till  14.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  necessary,  but  dangerous  for 
boys  to  idle  about  at  that  period ;  they  dislike  school 
restraint ;  with  shorter  hours  children  at  12  could  work 
full  time,  17,098.     Education  not  general  enough  to 
enable  majority  of  children  to  pass  4th  Standard  at 
\3,  17,108.    After  a  few  years  should  not  be  difficult, 
17,109.    Is  in  favour  of  a  sound  but  not  too  high  edu- 
cation, 17,110.    When  sjioke  of  lads  idling  meant  those 
of  14,  not  under  10  ;  though  half  their  time  at  school 
would  still  get  into  mischief,  17,111-112.    Would  have 
been  better  to  put  age  to  12  than  forward  to  14.  17,113. 
In  a  work  employing  so  many  hundreds  inspector  should 
allow  a  given  number  of  cleaners,  v.'ith  meal  hours 
fixed  before  or  after  the  others,  generally  rather  before, 
17,099.  .  Customary  to  sweep  under  machinery  when  in 
motion,  17,101).     Workers   to   obviate  Saturday  half 
hour  try  to  clean  when  machinery  in  motion  rather  than 
stay,  17,101 .  In  Dundee,  where  hours  56,  all  hands  leave 
at  1  on  Saturday,  17,102.    With  inspector's  sanction 
the  regular  staff  should  be  assisted  by  some  ordinary 
hands  who  do  regular  work  at  other  times,  17,103-105. 
The  removal  of  the  present  restriction  would  lead  to 
the  letter  of  the  Act  being  carried  out,  17,116.  A 
regular  staff  of  cleaners  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
a  few  extra  hands  from  other  departments  should  be 
added  to  those  generally  employed  as  cleaners;  it  would 
be  no  hardship  and  the  names  might  be  ])osted  up  in 
the  lodge,  17,132.    In  February  1875,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Redgrave,  who  asked  whether  cleaning  must  be  done 
during  meal  hours,  all  the  firms  memorialised  him, 
])ointing  out  the  danger  both  to  girl  sweepers  and  mill 
itself  of  cleaning  while  in  motion,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  the  exceptional  breach,  17,132.    Mr.  Redgrave 
declined  on  ground  that  Act  of  1850  rendered  practice 
illegal ;  occasional  perrhission  might  be  given,  but  as  a 
constant  practice  could  not  be  allowed,  17,132.  Quoted 
instance  of  four  jute  mills  near  London,  where  only 
adult  males  cleaned  machinery  during  meal  hours,  17,132. 
Memorialists  did  not  allude  to  mere  cleaning  of  cards  ; 
they  do  not  employ  young  persons  as  sweepers,  but 
elderly  or  old  women,  17,132.     Adult  males  v.'ill  not 
go   about  cleaning   underneath  and  around  the  ma- 
chinery, but  general  cleaning  should  be  allowed,  17,133- 
LS4.     Guard  may  not  be  taken  off  unless  machinery 
at  rest,  17,134.    Illegal  to  employ  old  women  to  clean 
during  meal  hours ;   continued   to  employ  till  Jime 
oOth,  the  time  persnitted  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  I7jl35.  The 
same  hands  should  be  employed  as  regular  cleaners, 
assisted  by  tliose  whose  particular  machines  had  tem- 
porarily stopped,  17,136.     There   would   be  another 
regular  meal  hour  for  those  always  erirployed  as  cleaners, 
17,137-138.    Have  no  half-timers,  because  of  most  use 
■in  very  large  works  and  is  not  required  to  employ  them  ; 
knows  little  of  system,  but  has  its  advantages,  17;.  1 14- 

115.  Sensational  view  as  to  em])loying  young  children 
too  early;  not  supported  by  evidence  in  Dundee  ;  jute 

works  more  comfortable,  than  children's  homes,  17,116 ; 

the  proposed  restriction  as  to  full  time  will  increase 

])auperism.,' i.e.,  of  raising  ages  to  10  and  14,  17,116. 

Children  are  eager  to  work  full  time,  but  surgeons  often 

reject  them  whep.  apparent  age  contradictory  of  certificate, 


SANDEMAN,  F.— com^. 

17,117-118.     Has  obtained   early  information  of  ab- 
senteeism from  schoolmaster,  which  has  led  to  lessening 
truantism,  17,118.    In  small  mills  difficult  to  get  proper 
schools ;  children  go  to  adventure  schools  of  low  class. 
17,118  ;  has  three  schools  at  choice  of  parent,  Protestant, 
adventure.  Episcopal,  aud  Roman  Cathohc,  17,118-119. 
Provision  of  Act  of  1874  prohibiting  employinent  of 
half-timers  two  successive  Saturdays  not  inconvenient, 
17,120.     Objections   as  to   altering  age  founded  on 
state  of  population  in  Dundee,  and  circumstances  of 
the  town,  17,121  ;  opinion  not  affected  by  continental 
practices,  because  in  Dundee  children  not  employed  at 
the  mills  would  be  overworked  at  home  sewing  sacks, 
&c.,  17,122;  in  foreign  countries  adult  labour  much 
longer  than  with  us,  17,123.    Extending  the  age  will 
throw  more  idle  in  the  streets,  and  they  will  be  employed 
in  other  infei'ior  labour  at  home,  such  as  sack  sewing, 
17,124-125.    The  existence  of  a  school  board  in  Dui;dee 
will  only  keep  children  at  school  during  school  hours, 
and  will  not  prevent  their  working  after  school : ,  com- 
pulsory byelaws  of  Education  Act  will  not  p^vevt  this ; 
the  chddren  out  of  school  will  either  be  idle  or  be  over- 
worked at  home,  17,126-130.    Not  . 10  per  cent,  or  even 
5  per  cent,  of  boys  of  14  out  of  present  population 
could  pass  4th  Standard  under  clause  12  of  Act  of  1874, 
17,139.    Perhaps  none  could  pass  at  all,  17,142.  Mere 
attendance  at  school  unless  some  iriformation  picked  up 
would  be  no  use  as  a  test,  17,143.    As  a  temporary 
measure  it  would  be  less  injurious,  but  carrying  out  the 
other  would  drive  boys  of  14  fi-om  one  factory  to  another 
for  several  years,  17,145.    The  six  unrepealed  out  of 
nine  Acts  passed  should  be  consolidated,  17,139.  Con- 
fusion and  difficulty  of  interpretation,  17,139;  the  con- 
sohdated  should  apply  to  India,  17,140.  Competition 
of  Indian  with  home  jute  trade,  17,140.    Dundee  sack 
trade  undersold  in  London  by  Indian,  17,1-10.  Ex- 
tension to  India  necessary  for  millowners  and  operatives, 
17,141  ;  otherwise  operatives  at  home  must  submit  to 
longer  hours  and  less  pay,  17,141. 

SANDEMAN,  D.,  Gla.sgow,  and  others  ;  Stuff  Goods 
Manufacturers  : 

Personal,  16,143-146.  Come  to  speak  opinions  of 
their  trades  rather  thaii  of  chamber  of  commerce,  16,147. 
Would  be  impolitic  to  open  the  settlement  of  Act  of 
1874  as  regards  hours ;  but  reduction  of  hours  has  led 
to  large  reduction  of  profits  in  calico-printing ;  in  the 
woollen  yarn  trade  the  question  more  one  of  modification, 
16,148-156.  Since  Act  came  into  ojjeration  piece-workers 
complain  of  reduction  of  wages;  they  were  content  with 
previous  hours;  they  did  not  petition  Parliament  through 
ignorance,  thinking  they  would  have  shorter  hours  and 
same  wages  ;  they  probably  think  wages  will  rise ;  time- 
workers  have  sucessfully  resisted  reduction  of  wages,  and 
therefore  hke  the  Act,  16,157-165,  16,202-203."  Girls 
after  a  short  apprenticeship  get  by  piecework  about  10s. 
a  week,  16,l(i6-170  ;  if  able  at  13  would  get  that  amount, 
16,179-181.  Half-timers  are  employed  in  woollen  trade; 
about  SO  in  1,100,  on  alternate  system,  getting  half-wages, 
16,177-178.  Foreign  competition;  non-regulation  of 
labour  in  Belgium  an  argument  in  favour  of  not  unduly 
legislating  at  home,  16,182-185.  Saturday  question ; 
present  law  reduces  hours  on  vSaturday  to  five,  because 
men  leave  with  women  and  children  at  1  instead  of  2 ; 
example  of  evils  arising  ft-om  this,  as  shown  at  Galashiels, 
16,186-192.  Suggests  as  remedy  retaining  66.i-  hours 
without  provision  for  cleaning  ;  in  power-loom  wea^'ing 
women  can  clean  up  in  five  minutes,  16,193-200.  Mill- 
owners  v.-oukl  not  agree  to  56  hours  including  cleaning  ; 
it  is  spinning  mills  that  long  cleaning  time  is  requisite, 
16,201.  Weekly  cleaning  would  be  progressive;  how 
master  affected,  16,208-214.  Inconvenience  of  provision 
in  Act  of  1874  raising  age  from  13  to  14 ;  at  13  children 
being  emancipated  from  Education  Act  they  would  go 
to  other  trades,  e.(/.,  smiths,  joiners,  and  masons;  thio 
does  not  apply  to  girls ;  to  raise  educational  age  to  14 
would  inflict  hardship  on  parents  and  orjihan  children, 
16,204-207.  Accidents  to  machinery,  provision  should 
be  made  allowing  steam,  works  to  make  up  lost  time  on 
account  of  stoppage ;  unfair  that  water-mills  should  be 
privileged  in  that  respect ;  difficult  to  estimate  account  of 
time  tost  by  stoppage  through  accident,  16,216-222.  , 

SANDFORD,  Rev.  HENRY,  London  ;  H.M. Inspector 
OF  Schools : 

Senior  inspector  of  schools.  South  Yorkshire, 
2966-68.  .Working  of.  half-time  'svstem  in  hardware 
district,  2969-70.  Progress :  in  'Sheffield  of  half- 
timers  about  41  per  cent,  up  to  or  above  3rd  Stan- 
dard, 59  below  that  in  15  schools,  2970.  Workshops 
and  Factory  Acts  compared,  464  per  cent,  of  factory 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


SANDFORD,  Rev.  H.— co77i.  ,    ,  , 

children    but  only   364  workshops'   children,  are  m 
or  above  Standard  No.  3,  2970.    Other  districts  than 
Sheffield  only  38*-  cent.,   29/0.     Hardware  children 
below  textile,  2970.    South  Yorkshire  better  than  South 
Staffordshire  in  respect  of  education,  2971-73.  Many 
workshop  children  attend  same  hours  as  factory,  average 
weekly  Hi  hours,  2974-7().    Children  do  not  crowd  all 
the  attendance  into  two  days,  2977-78.  Workshops  and 
Factory  Acts  to  be  assimilated,  29/9.    Half  days  to  be 
the  rule,  alternate  days  the  exception,  2980-84.  School- 
masters complain  of  children  who  have  received  no  pre- 
vious education,  2985.    Universal  .^om.pulsion  better  than 
the  passing  of  a  certain  standard,  2986.    No  objection  to 
saying  1st  Standard  must  be  passed  before  children  go 
to  work,  2986-86(7.    Improvement  in  Longton  m  half- 
time  schools,  2986a.    Boards  at   Sheffield   make  no 
difference  between  workshop  and  factory  children,  2987. 
More  disposition  to  send  children  to  school,  2987-90. 
Complaints,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts 
by  school  boards,  2991-92.    In  South  Yorkshire  mining 
night  schools  14  per  cent,  only  in  3rd  Standard ;  wretched 
education  given  to  boys  in  and  about  pits,  2991.  Bridge- 
water  estates  require  all  collier  boys  to  go  to  night  school 
till  16,  2991.    Education  more  backv/ard  than  m  factory 
districts,  2991.     Half-timers  under  12  few  in  South 
Yorkshire,  2993-95.  Objections  to  the  provisions  of  Act 
of  1874,  2996.   Education  does  not  progress  where  night 
work  is  done  by  young  persons,  2997.    Glassblowers  only 
six  hours  between  turns  of  work,  2997.  Messrs.  Chance's 
night  schools  an  exception,   2997.     Half-timers  sew 
badly,  2998.    Concession  as  to  needlework  in  the  case 
of  half-timers,  2999-3001.  CompHcated  nature  of  school 
certificates  not  complained  of,  3002-3.     Education  in 
Preston  above  the  average,  3004-8.    South  Yorkshire  a 
good  specimen  of  an  agricultural  district,  3007.  Com- 
nulsion  worked  well  in  Sheffield,   .3009-13.  Board 
schools  must  take  half-timers,  3015.   Half-timers  should 
go  to  efficient  schools,  3016.     Hedge  scliooling  wants 
stamping  out,  3017-18.     Education  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Barnslej^  3019.    No  objection  to  10  as  the  age  for 
going  to  work  at  Sheffield,  3020-21.  Certificate  of  birth 
to  be  required,  3021.    Certificate  of  surgeon  not  neces- 
sary, 3023.    Compulsory  section  of  Education  Act  effi- 
ciently carried  out  in  Sheffield,  3023.    Half-time  attend- 
ance also,  3024-26. 

SAUNDERS,   DAVID,   Dundee   and  London.  See 
YEAMAN,  JAMES,  Esq.,  M.P.  .- 

Vt^orking  people  strongly  opposed  to  night  work  ;  in 
cases  of  drought  it  should  be  daylight  to  daylight ;  in 
cases  of  flood  one  hom-  extra,  17,254.    Has  two  mills  with 
steam  engines  ;  but  even  with  steam,  time  lost  in  con- 
necting and  disconnecting,  thus  breaking  wages  of  all 
hands,  17,254.    Having  heard  statement  of  Mr.  Red- 
grave to  the  effect  that  the  recovering  of  lost  time  has 
developed  into  a  system  of  working  day  and  night ;  and 
that   i31aii-gowrie  people    complain  of  mill  standing 
through  stoppage  above  ;  that  he,  witness,  considered 
night  work  conducive  to  immorality,  but  put  his  v/orse 
women  on  at  night  and  kept  those  liable  to  temptation 
away;  regrets  that  he  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Red- 
grave's evidence  was  taken,  17,255.    Was  the  first  em- 
ployer in  Blairgowrie  v/ho  used  steam  to  meet  consequence 
of  loss  of  water  by  drainage,  17,255.    Has  always  been 
against  night  work  and  never  resorted  to  it,  1 7,255  ;  of 
course  in  winter  working  from  6  to  7  in  flood  wovild  be 
night  work,  17,256.    No  such  conversation  as  reported 
took  place ;  what  witness  said  was  that  before  having 
.    steam-power  he  sent  children  and  younger  persons  home, 
only  keeping  frames  going  so  that  stronger  women  might 
work  till  10;  hardy  wc  nen  not  hardened,  17,256-259. 
Of  Blairgowrie  operatives  70  per  cent,  a  superior  class  ; 
the  other  30  per  cent,  are  improving,  17,259.   The  water 
cannot  be  kept  up  for  the  time  stated,  17,259;  use  of 
steam  by  large  millowners  would  not  aid  smaller  mill- 
owners,  because  there  is  no  water,  17,260  ;  not  sufficient 
to  drive  above  half  the  machinery  in  the  small  mill,  1 7,262. 
insufficiency  of  water  to  drive  all  the  works  the  cause  of 
stoppage  rather  than  drought,  17,261.    Since  the  56- 
hour  Bill  passed,  no  operative  has  worked  rnore  than  56 
hoars  in  Blairgowrie,  17,262.     Had  steam-power  been 
necessary  the  smaller  works  would  never  have  existed ; 
they  would  have  come  to  Dundee  and  seacoast,  where 
coal  cheaper,  17,262. 

SAUNDERS,  THOMAS,  Hanley;  Canal  Agent  at 
Anderton.    See  WILLIAMS,  EDWARD  LEADER. 

SCATCHERD,  Mrs.,  Leeds;  Representing  Female 
Operatives.    See  WILSON,  Miss. 


SCATTERGOOD,  JAMES,  West  Bromwich  ;  Mana- 
GER  OF  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company: 

Have  four  works,  and  employ  altogether  about  3,200 
hands.  Works  he  manages  have  about  800, 5470.  Statistics 
regarding  the  works  at  West  Bromwich.    Employ  300 
half-timers  and  300  women.    Half-timers  employed  in  the 
mornings  suffer  as  regards  their  educntion.    If  employed 
alternate  mornings  and  afternoons  then  the  employers 
suffer.    Attendance  at  school  enforced  before  boys  are 
allowed  to  work,  and  forms  are  filled  up  and  presented 
by  the  boys  to  the  employer  to  show  he  has  been  to 
school.    This  should  be  done  by  all,  and  absence  ft-om 
school  reported  by  the  teachers.   Employer  and  teacher 
weekly  to  make  a  return  of  the  attendance  of  half-timers 
to  Factory  Inspectors.    Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
should   be  assimilated  ;  hours  of  work,  and  in  atten- 
dance at   school,  made   uniform,   because    in  small 
workshops    the    Act     can   easily    be    violated  and 
by   collusion    easily    concealed,    5475.      Objects  to 
the  proposal  that  half-timers  should  attend  school  al- 
ternate weeks  morning  and  evening,  or  alternate  days' 
Too  exhausting  to  work  full  time  in  this  trade  for  boys 
of  10  or  1 1,  5476.    Objects  to  the  alternate  day  system, 
5478.    Alternate  mornings  and  afternoons  most  con- 
venient, 5480.  Work  double  sets,  and  work  continuously, 
.5481.  Do  not  work  boys  of  13  all  night  in  the  ironworks, 
but  they  are  full-timers  in  the  factory,  (as  distinguished 
from  the  forge  factory)  5482 ;  but  do  in  the  forge  and 
puddling  mills,  5483,  from  13  and  upwards.  Cannot 
work  underhand puddlers  under  16  or  17  years  old.  Boys 
of  13  are  now  no  use,  though  they  might  have  been  in 
former  times,  5484.    Boys  are  scarce  now  nine  hours 
movement  brought  about   the  half-time   system  and 
rendered  boys  scarce.  Introduces  machinery  to  supersede 
men  and  substitute  boys,  and  that  draws  on  boys  again, 
5485,  with  less  expense,  5486.    In  consequence  of  the 
system  of  absence   from  school  being  reported  im- 
mediately, boys  leave  their  employ  and  go  elsewhere, 
5487.     Employers'  and  teachers'  weekly  return  would 
check  each  other,  and  save  great  trouble,  5488.  Simple 
and  effectual,  and  could  be  used  by  all  employers  great 
and  small,  5489-5490.    Boys  are  not  changed  during 
work,  but  work  alternately  mornings  and  afternoons. 
Education  cannot  be  advanced  if  boys  work  always  in  the 
morning.    Half-time,  so  called,  is  a  nuisance.    It  is  not 
half-time,  5491.    Could  employ  them  in  double  sets. 
5492.      Approve  of  the    4^    hours  spell,  5493,  and 
do  not  want   to  make  more   than  56i  hours,  5494. 
Approve  of  half-time  alternate  morning  and  afternoon, 
5495.    Work  between  6  and  6.    Close  at  5,  but  can,  if 
they  like,  v/ork  till  6.    In  favour  of  surgical  certifi- 
cates, and   think  they  should  not  be  abolished,  5496. 
Never  certified  by  the  surgeon  as  fit  to  work  after  an 
accident,  5497.    Troublesome  to  call  in  a  surgeon  to 
certifiy  to  a  boy's  fitness  and  age,  but  it  is  a  trouble  which 
should  be  entailed  on  those  who  wish  to  work  his  labour, 
5500.    Certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  should  be  given  to 
employers  before  engaging  a  boy,  and  this  to  be  done 
until  he  be  13.    Cost  of  certificate  should  be  reduced  to 
6d.   Father,  not  the  mother,  should  appear  in  any  prose- 
cutions, as  his  loss  would  be  greater,  and  tend  to  check 
or  cure  the  present  evils.    Schoolmaster  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  returns  as  to   half-timers.     Have  no 
objection  to  the  age  of  half-timers  being  raised,  but  think 
it  might  be  hard  on  other.    Summary  or  census  of 
employes  at  their  works,  5501.  Teachers  of  the  Birming- 
ham district  suggest  that  half-timers  should  be  compelled 
to  pass  Standard  HI.,  before  leaving  school,  and  full- 
timers  Standard  VI.  Such  a  measure  if  introduced  would 
nearly  shut  up  all  such  works  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
5502.    Statistics  relative  to  children  under  education 
taken  from  Education  Department  report  demonstrating 
that  if  such  a  standard  of  education  be  fixed  as  has  been 
recommended  by  other  witnesses  it  would  be  a  failure, 
and  children  could  not  attain  sufficient  proficiency  until 
far  beyond  the  present  age  fixed  for  commencing  work 
either  as  half-timers  or  full-timers,  5503-55.  Considers 
agricultural  labourers  better  scholars  than  townsmen, 
5514.    Does  not  desire  a  low  standard,  but  compulsory 
education  is   new  to  England,  5515.    Only  behind 
Germany,  5517.    Education  can  only  be  slow.  School 
Board  schools  (of  which  he  speaks)  have  not  presented 
any  children  scarcely  for  examination  in  any  standard 
higher  than  the  3rd,  five  per  cent,  only  passed  higher, 
5518.    School  Boards  works  with  the  Factory  Act,  as 
regards  half-timers,  5519.  Wished  to  allow  half-timers  in 
workshops  and  factories  to  exist,  but  was  opposed  and 
defeated.    Thinks  girls  should  be  allowed  to  work  half- 
time,  although    not  under  the   Factory  Act.  Large 
number  of  girls  employed  nursing,  5521.    Time  table 
framed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  revised  code 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  20  per  cent,  to  pass  now 
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when  five  per  cent,  only  could  pass  last  year,  5522.  His 
system  of  post-cards  on  the  absence  from  school  saves 
trouble  in  ensuring  regular  attendance.  Take  care  that 
boys  make  up  their  time  within  three  days,  5523. 

SCHOLEFIELD,  E.,  Manchester,  and  another;  Depu- 
tation    FROM     SCIIOOI^MASTERS'    ASSOCIATION  AT 

Darwen : 

Belong  to  Blackburn  Association,  but  have  formed  a 
small  association  for  Darwen,  10,042-43.  Many  half- 
timers  attend  Darwen  scliools,  10,044.  Cotton  weaving 
the  predominant  trade ;  have  about  600  scholars  together, 
and  national  scliools  as  many  more,  10,045.  In  a  school 
of  350  about  200  half-timers,  10,04(;.  Adoption  by 
employers  of  alternate  day  system ;  effects  upon  school 
attendance;  school  full  one  day  empty  the  next ;  prefers 
half-day  system  ;  employers  cannot  change  system  from 
amount  of  workpeople's  ojiposition,  10,049-52.  Diffi- 
culty would  be  met  by  repealing  provision  against  two 
consecutive  Saturdays,  10,053-54.  Has  not  passed  many 
half-timers  at  a  suitable  standard ;  cannot  keep  pace 
with  full  timers ;  school  worked  chiefly  as  a  half-time 
school,  10,053-5/.  Effects  of  scholars  coming  all  at 
once ;  injurious  to  health ;  school  books  worn  out, 
10,058-63.  No  school  board  at  Darwen ;  compulsion 
necessary  for  proper  attendance  ;  many  half-timers  have 
no  previous  grounding,  10,065-68.  Increase  of  returns 
to  the  millovvners  and  waste  of  time,  10,069-71.  Form 
of  school  certificate  ;  scholars  help  to  make  lists ;  better 
if  employers  furnished  lists,  and  only  absences  reported, 
10,06.9-79.  Irregular  attendance  of  workshoji  chddren  ; 
changes  of  school,  bad  effects  of ;  reasons  often  deno- 
minational ;  employers,  however,  exercise  no  coercion, 
10,080-90. 

SCHOLFIELD,  R.,  Manchester  ;  Deputation  from 
Rochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  ASH- 
WORTH,  E. 

SCHWABE,  EDMOND,  Manchester.  See  POTTER, 
E.  C. 

SELDEN,  GEORGE,  Manche.ster;  Schoolmaster. 
See  RIDYARD,  JOSEPH. 

SHAKESPEAR,  JOSEPH,  West  Bromwich  ;  Iron- 
worker.   See  HUGHES,  G. 

SHARP,  JOHN,  Dundee  ;  Jute  Spinner.  SeeSANDE- 
MAN,  F. 

SHAW,  JOHN,  Belfast,  and  others;  Operative 
Bleachers ; 

Are  finishers,  bleachers,  and  in  the  wash  mill ;  they 
represent  their  fellow  workmen  ;  considers  the  hours  of 
work  too  long ;  they  work  at  jjiecework ;  would  like 
shorter  hours  and  more  pay,  17,991-999.  The  women's 
work  is  not  too  severe,  and  they  do  not  loose  their  health 
by  it,  18,000-1.  There  are  no  women  employed  in 
bleaching ;  "  finishing,"  no  women  employed  in  ;  some 
young  boys  are  employed;  boys  are  not  employed  in 
bleaching  field  ;  women  are  not  employed  in  wash  mill, 
18,001-10.  Mr.  Shaw — as  to  where  women  are  employed, 
18,011-12.  Drying-room  at  Springfield  ;  is  not  very  hot 
in  his  department,  18,01.3.  Mr.  Rankin — many  women 
are  employed  about  the  stove  in  Springfield,  and  it  is 
very  hot  there,  18,014.  Knows  women  that  work  there  ; 
they  are  much  exhausted  by  the  heat ;  does  not  know 
any  girls  who  break  down  at  it ;  they  work  about  10 
hours  a  day  ;  they  work  day  work  ;  they  may  occasionally 
work  extra  hours,  18,015-23.  There  are  no  half-timers  ; 
few  boys  are  employed  ;  length  of  hours  ;  meal  hours;  the 
work  is  very  cold  and  wet ;  they  often  catch  cold ; 
does  not  think  it  unhealthy  ;  thinks  the  work  might 
be  done  in  a  shorter  time,  that  the  Nine  Hours'  Act 
could  be  brought  on  the  bleaching  trade;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  working  more  than  an  occasional  extra 
half  hour  ;  is  often  employed  all  niglit ;  they  do  not 
employ  boys  all  night ;  or  women  ;  has  not  seen  women 
employed  an  extra  half  hour  after  6  o'clock  for  a  long 
time,  18,024-43. 

SHORT,  ARTHUR,  Glasgow,  and  another  :  Hand-loom 
Weavers  : 

Are  hand-loom  weavers  from  Crossbill,  Ayrsliire, 
16,514.  Ten  hours  work  enough  for  men  or  women ; 
would  not  objeet  to  10  hours  for  young  persons  and 
women  under  18;  they  would  work  more  regularly, 
16,515-517.  Wages  of  skilled  workers  at  shawl  work 
four  or  five  shillings  a  day ;  at  shirtings,  scarcely  eight 
shillings  a  week ;  men  work  shawls,  women  and  boys 
shirtings ;  work  very  uncertain  ;  out  of  work  jjart  of 
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SHORT,  k.—cont. 
every  year,  sometimes  two  months  out  of  12,  16,518-526. 
Apprentices  now  rarely  taken  beyond  members  of  the 
famdy,  16,627-528.  Does  not  know  if  men  work  their  own 
iamilies  long  hours,  and  that  certain  nights  in  the  week, 
16,521^-530.  Often  require  women  or  boys  as  winders; 
interference  with  their  services  for  ])ress  of  work  would 
not  answer  well;  if  forced  to  work  overtime  and  could 
not  finish  because  inspector  interfered  would  give  that 
as  excuse,  16,531-536,  16,538.  Does  not  know  ii'  re- 
strictions of  women  and  young  persons'  hours  would 
raise  rate  of  ])ayment,  16,537.  Children  should  not 
work  full  time  till  14,  though  it  might  ])ress  hard  on  a 
family  sometimes.  Children  begin  full  young  at  9  or 
10;  as  winders  sometimes  begin  at  7  or  8,  16,.'j39-547. 
Coarser  kind  of  v/ork  getting  scarce  ;  shawl  work  may 
continue  for  some  time  by  hand-loom,  16,548-550. 

SKEY,  GEORGE,  Birmingham  ;  Represents  Tam- 
worth  Manufacturers: 

Represents  the  collieries  and  potteries  under  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops  Acts,  and  also  under  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act  and  Brickfields  Act  of  1871,  6674-77. 
Em])loy  no  women  or  girls  in  the  mines,  6578,  6571/ ; 
nor  half-timers  at  the  potteries  ;  much  Ijetter  at  school 
until  13  if  possible,  6580.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
siich  a  scarcity  of  juvenile  labour  that  he  works  all  his 
mills  by  machinery;  labour  was  fight  for  l)oys,  6581. 
Machinery  now  supplies  the  want  of  juvenile  labour, 
6582.  In  the  potteries,  6583 ;  also  in  the  brickfields, 
6584  ;  for  all  parts,  6585  ;  use  machinery  for  moulding 
bricks  and  trying  to  use  machines  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  the  bricks  to  the  floor,  6586.  The  pug- 
mill  delivers  the  clay  on  the  table,  6588.  Only  just 
trying  it,  6589.  Difficulty  in  making  the  pug-inill 
deliver  from  the  pit  is  only  a  mechanical  difficulty,  which 
is  easily  got  over,  6590.  Manual  labour  commences  after 
tlie  moulding,  6592.  Require  children  to  carry  the 
bricks  to  the  floor,  6593;  one  at  a  time,  6594;  "back- 
wards and  forwards,  6595 ;  put  flat  on  the  floor,  dried, 
turned  the  next  day,  and  put  into  hocks,  6596.  Make 
all  kinds  of  bricks;  speaking  now  of  open  brickfields, 
6597.  Make  fire  bricks,  6598.  Blue  bricks  are  heavier, 
and  the  work  is  heavy;  used  for  building,  6599.  Very 
much  the  same  process,  blue  and  fire  brick  making; 
greater  variety  in  the  a])plication  of  machinery,  but  the 
process  is  the  same  when  made  by  machinery,  6600.  No 
particular  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  any  sort  of 
bricks  to  entitle  the  makers  to  any  special  favour,  6601. 
Only  red  bricks  made  in  open  air,  and  those  only  in  the 
summer;  the  rest  are  made  under  cover,  6603.  Has  no 
women  employed  in  his  brickfields  at  all,  6604.  Suffered 
a  great  deal  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  juvenile 
labour  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  make  bricks 
by  hand  ;  has  not  done  so  much  in  last  three  years  as  be 
ought  in  consequence,  6605 ;  owing  in  a  great  measm-e 
to  refusing  to  employ  women,  6606.  Dangerous  age  for 
women  between  14  and  16,  (i607.  Provisions  of  the 
different  Acts  do  not  vary  nmch  at  present,  but  will  find 
much  inconvenience  fi-om  the  Act  of  1874  if  carried  out ; 
at  present  a  Ijoy  of  13  may  work  54  hours  a  week  in  a 
pit,  while  above  ground  he  can  only  work  36  hours,  6608. 
None  employed  under  12  in  mines,  6610.  Would  go  as 
half-timers  from  10  to  13,  according  to  educational 
standard,  6612.  But  can  work  in  a  mme  at  12;  it  is  an 
anomaly,  6613.  Boys  prefer  to  go  down  the  ]nts,  because 
they  work  full  time  and  finish  early,  6614.  Colliers  go 
to  work  at  6  ;  one  man  had  19  days  '  work  in  a  week  ; 
work  by  stint,  6615.  Employ  between  200  to  250  colliers, 
6616.  '  Boys  go  into  pits  because  they  are  men  at  12  and 
get  more  money ;  some  parents  will  not  let  their  boys  go 
down,  ()617.  Really  do  not  work  54  hours  a  week,  6618. 
Come  up  at  2.30  ;  do  not  work  really  seven  hours  a  day 
for  six  days,  6619.  Satisfied  with  the  present  law 
relating  to  workshops  and  factories,  6620.  Act  of  1874 
applies  to  the  earthenware  ])otteries,  6()22.  Object  to 
give  two  hours  out  of  12,  6624. 

As  regards  reducing  age  of  half-timers  can  say  nothing  ; 
employs  no  boys  under  13  that  he  knows  of,  6625. 
Objects  to  age  for  full-timers  being  raised  from  13  to  14  ; 
an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  children  to  school  if 
they  can  come  on  as  full-timers  at  13;  raise  that  age, 
and  you  take  that  inducement  away,  6627.  Com- 
jiulsion  must  be  used  to  make  children  pass  a  test; 
parents  at  ])resent  are  most  careless  and  unconcerned 
about  the  education  of  children,  6628.  If  children  have 
been  jn-operly  educated  till  13,  they  are  tjuite  competent 
to  commence  work  as  young  persons,  6629  ;  and  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  test,  6630.  Approves  of 
an  educational  test  being  fixed,  6631.  No  objection  to 
the  educational  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874,  6634. 
Objects  to  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour,  6635, 
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6636.  Anomalies  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  and 
Factory  Act  should  be  altered,  6637.  Want  lOi  hours 
of  labour,  not  10  hours,  6638.  Apphes  to  boys  and 
young  men,  and  without  them  the  men  could  not  work, 
'6639,  6640.  The  firms  he  represents  do  not  employ 
half-timers,  6641.  Women  are  employed  at  paper  mills ; 
extension  of  age  from  13  to  14  ;  indirect  compulsion  an 
inducement  to  education,  and  is  not  now  to  be  objected 
to,  6642.  Does  not  make  fire  bricks  by  machinery; 
have  no  young  children  at  all;  they  are  made  by 
machinery  in  abundance,  6643.  Machinery  for  brick- 
making  in  use  at  Chft,  and  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds, 
6644.  Only  common  bricks  made  by  machinery  here, 
all  others  by  hand,  6645. 

SLOANE,    Miss     AGNES,    Birmingham  ;  Brass 
Worker  : 

Manages  Chandelier  and  Gasfitting  Department, 
6034.  Women's  labour. — Work  as  long  as  they  like,  and 
come  when  they  like,  5036-37.  Many  do  not  come  at 
hour  of  opening,  5039.  Do  not  wish  hours  of  work  to  be 
^controlled  by  law,  5040.  Strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  5041.  Can  be  their  own  masters  as  regards 
factory  work,  5043.  Law  does  not  prevent  women 
taking  any  emplojTOcnt,  but  it  may  do,  5044.  Harmless 
at  present,  5045.  Do  not  wish  hours  to  be  shortened ; 
like  to  stay  as  long  as  they  choose,  5046.  Unable  to  take 
work  home,  5047.  Done  in  other  trades,  5048.  Can 
take  care  of  themselves  in  relation  to  their  masters,  6050. 
Husbands  overworking  wives,  5051.  Husbands  fault 
if  married  women  work,  6052.  Women  should  be 
allowed  to  work  if  they  choose,  6053;  but  not  to 
supply  her  husband  with  drink,  5054.  Legislation 
will  produce  greater  evils,  5056,  for  the  future,  5057. 
Laws  prevent  them  doing  men's  work,  6058.  Better  of 
before  legislative  interference,  5059.  Not  permitted  to 
make  patterns,  though  able  to  do  so,  5060.  Further 
restrictions  would  be  unjust,  5061.  Can  work  on  a 
lathe,  5064.  Protection  for  women  wanted  where  men 
will  not  work,  5065.  No  change  required  in  the  hours 
of  labour,  5066.  Speaks  generally  for  women  from  all 
trades,  5068.  Restrictions  wanted  for  trades  where  work 
is  done  at  night  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  5069. 

SMETHURST,  R.,  Manchester;  Clerk  of  Stock- 
port School  Board.    -See  WILKINSON,  Lieut.- 

COL. 

SMITH,  Rev.  HUGH,  London  ;  Vicar  ov  Houghton 
Regis  : 

Vicar  of  Houghton  and  chairman  of  Luton  bench  of 
magistrates,  3123-26.  Improvement  in  working  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age,  3127-28.  Half-timers  in  a  majority, 
3132.  Attendance  about  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in- 
duced owners  of  plaiting  schools  to  alter  hours,  3134-65. 
Plaiting  schools,  a  plait  manufactory  without  machinery, 
3132-40.  Limit  as  to  beginning,  eight;  not  enforced, 
3141,  3181 ;  better  people  do  not  evade  the  law,  3142-44. 
Inspector  unable  to  detect  evasion,  3144.  Evasion  of 
law  in  workshops,  3145-47.  Men  of  equal  position  as 
sergeants  of  police  to  detect  the  evasions,  3148-50,  3190, 
3191-93.  No  resistance  to  this,  3150.  Act  never  put 
in  force  by  local  authorities,  3151-53.  Four  local  officers 
in  plaiting  district  required,  3154-58.  Men  and  women 
plaiting  decreasing  in  numbers,  3169-61.  Wages  earnt, 
3162.  Not  hard  work,  nor  unhealthy,  3163-64.  Five 
days  a  week  attendance  an  inconvenience,  3165-70,  3176. 
Four-day  children  attend  better  than  full  timers,  3169. 
No  faith  in  local  efforts  to  procure  compulsion,  3171- 
74.  Luton  only  has  a  school  board,  3173.  Straw-plait 
school  not  a  public  elementary  school,  3175.  Trade  a 
benefit  to  the  place ;  m  ire  suitable  for  women,  31 76-79. 
Compulsory  attendance,  or  employment  of  sub-inspectors, 
would  check  home  working,  3180.  No  restrictions  on 
the  labour  of  women,  3183-86.  Overwork  done  on 
pressure  and  as  a  favour,  3187-89.  Only  agricultural 
employment  besides,  3194-96.  Cannot  combine  edu- 
cation with  the  work,  2197-3201.  Small  workshops 
want  the  most  looking  after,  3202-6.  Large  employer 
has  no  responsibility  as  regards  the  small  workshop, 
3203.  Relays,  where  possible,  the  only  plan  for  half- 
time  attendance  for  agricultural  children,  3207-9.  Satis- 
factory results  would  be  produced  by  appointment  of 
inferior  sub-inspectors,  3210-16.  A  matter  of  inspection 
rather  than  new  provisions,  3211-12.  Sanitary  condition 
good  in  the  large  factories,  bad  in  the  small,  3216.  In- 
spectors' visits  generally  well  known,  3217-20.  Small 
workshops  could  be  brought  under  Act  of  1874,  with  a 
modification  as  to  hours,  3221-27.  Hours  for  meals 
observed,  3228-29.  Hours  worked  by  children,  3230- 
34.  ^ 


SMITH,  Miss  ADA,  Nottingham,  and  others ;  Paper 
Box  Makers  : 

Is  a  paper-box  maker;  they  all  represent  the  lace 
trade;  is  not  exactly  an  employer,  8240-8243.  Hours 
of  going  to  work,  and  of  working  in  the  day ;  legislative 
protection;  making  up  lost  time,  8244-8260.  Has 
nothing  to  suggest  to  Commission,  8251.  •  There  are 
children  employed  in  the  lace  and  box  trade;  ages  of 
children;  half-timers;  attendance  at  school;  examina- 
tion of  children ;  hours  of  employment,  8252-8260. 

SMITH,  R.,  Gr-ASGow  ;  Stuff  Goods  Manufacturer. 
See  SANDEMAN,  D. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  Birmingham,  and  others  ;  Tube- 
makers  : 

Represents  16  firms  in  the  trade,  6727.  Inequalities 
of  the  law  as  applied  to  mills  and  forges  on  one  hand, 
and  to  tube  makers  on  the  other  ;  also  the  employment 
of  young  persons,  6728.  Tubemakers  may  not  employ 
young  persons  at  night ;  the  others  may,  6729.  It  is 
necessary,  because  the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
the  assistance  of  young  persons ;  old  people  cannot  do 
it ;  young  men  of  18  will  not,  and  say  it  is  child's  work, 
6730.  Moving  tubes,  6731.  It  is  a  continuous  process, 
6732.  Want  the  labour  of  boys  at  night  as  well  as  in 
the  day,  6733.  Men  work  till  5  in  the  day,  and  all  night 
sometimes ;  have  two  shifts  of  men,  and  it  is  incon- 
venient to  employ  men  for  boy's  work,  6734.  Employ 
between  50  and  60  men  to  do  it;  the  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  them,  6735.  The  difference  in  wages  would  be 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  6736,  6737.  The  amount  is  a  matter 
of  calculation,  6738.  It  makes  a  great  difference,  6739. 
Making  gas  tubes,  6740.  Not  excessively  hot,  but  like 
other  trades  it  is  hot,  6741.  Men  can  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  if  they  like,  6742.  It  is  not  the  custom,  6743. 
Employment  of  boys  until  late  at  night  on  this  account 
depends  on  the  work ;  some  works  are  very  hot  when 
others  are  cool ;  when  men  are  at  work  they  never  like 
to  stop  if  they  can  help  it,  6744.  Tubemaking  is  much 
on  a  par  with  ironmaking  and  wiredrawing,  &c.,  as 
regards  being  continuous  ;  one  is  hollow,  and  the  other 
is  solid,  6746.  Furnaces  are  kept  alight  night  and  day ; 
it  is  a  continuous  process  through  the  week,  6747. 
Make  tubes  night  and  day  if  the  demand  is  good,  6748. 
Tube  makers  were  not  represented  when  the  Act  with 
regard  to  iron  works  was  passed,  6749.  It  is  on  the 
increase,  6750.  Employ  700  people  altogether,  6751. 
About  160  boys  in  the  daytime,  6752.  Age  for  boys  to 
commence, full  time,  13  quite  old  enough;  plenty  in  the 
district  who  could  commence  at  12,  6754.  13  quite  old 
enough  for  boys,  and  16  instead  of  18  would  be  the 
proper  age  at  which  legislative  restrictions  for  youths 
should  cease,  6755. 

SMITH,  GEORGE,  Leicester: 

Is  a  manager  of  tileries  and  brick  works,  7240.  Has 
seen  great  improvements  in  condition  of  women  and 
children  in  brickfields  since  Act  of  1871,  7242.  Not 
much  resistance  to  restrictions  on  age  of  children; 
juvenile  labour  plentiful,  7243,  7244.  Colours  of 
bricks  :  very  little  substitution  of  machinery  for  juvenile 
labour  ;  mode  of  making  different  kinds  of  bricks ;  not 
much  difference  as  to  dirt  and  toil';  fire-bricks  are 
lighter;  Ijlue  bricks  rather  more  unhealthy  than  the 
common  red,  7245-7262.  Women  do  not  return  to 
fettle  bricks,  7263-7265.  Women  do  not  work  on 
Sundays,  7264 ;  or  earth  bricks,  7266,  Children 
attend  school  pretty  regularly,  7268.  Inequality  of  Acts ; 
large  proportion  of  girls  went  into  service  when  last  Act 
was  passed;  no  instance  known  of  enforced  idleness, 
7269-7272.  Service  tends  to  alienate  girls  from  making 
bricks ;  considers  it  good,  7273-7275.  Act  working 
well,  but  might  be  better,  7277-  Canals,  7278;  sta- 
tistics, 7279 ;  ignorance  of  children  on  board  boats, 
7280 ;  children  between  certain  ages  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  live  on  board,  the  men  say  so  themselves, 
7281,  7282;  their  wages  are  a  hindrance,  7283,  7284  ;  a 
good  proportion  of  boatmen  have  no  other  homes,  and  are 
migratory,  7285-7287.  If  children  were  not  allowed  to 
live  on  board  it  would  localize  the  trade,  7288 ;  it  is 
so  now  with  some,  7289.  Whether  boats  belong  to 
employers,  7290,  7291.  Children  should  be  subject  to 
Workshops  Act,  that  is,  to  factory  laws,  7292.  Govern- 
ment interference  desu-ed,  7293,  7294.  Wages  of  boat- 
men low,  because  they  pay  no  rent  and  have  no  means 
of  organization,  7295-7297.  Forcing  them,  to  leave 
then'  children  on  board  would  enable  children  to  be 
educated,  7298,  7299.  Boats  better  adapted  than  trains 
for  the  carriage  of  some  goods,  7300.  Brickyards;  no 
further  legislation  required,  but  Act  should  be  carried 
out,  7301,  7302.    Advantage  not  taken  of  modification 
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])ermittiiig  overtime  for  boys  and  women,  7^03.  Modifi- 
cation disapproved,  7-'^04-7'306.  Brickmaking  details, 
7307,  7308. 

SMITH,  DANIEL,  Manchester  ;  Schoolmaster.  See 
RIDYARD,  JOSEPH. 

SMITH,  HENRY  F.,  Leeds,  and  others ;  Oil  Millers  : 
Deputation  from  the  oil  millers,  and  seed  crushers  of 
Hull  and  the  district,  13,120.  Put  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Commission  similar  to  those  received  by  the  Commission 
from  the  same  trade  at  'Dover,  Boston,  Gainsborough, 
and  Driffield,  13,121-122.  The  memorial  asks  that  in 
oil  and  seed  crushing  mills  youths  above  16  may  be 
employed  as  youths  of  18  are  now,  13,122.  If  Parlia- 
ment made  this  concession,  would  be  willing  that  the 
factory  inspectors  should  be  satisfied  that  all  that  was  prac- 
ticable was  done  to  secure  the  healthiness  of  the  work- 
rooms, 13,126.  The  necessities  of  the  trade  require  the 
work  to  go  on  night  and  day  all  the  year  round,  13,123- 
124.  The  workrooms  are  well  ventilated,  13,125-129. 
Each  shift  works  12  hours  with  intervals  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals,  but  the  work  is  not  continuous, 
13,127-128.  Have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  boys 
of  18,  13,130;  previous  to  the  Act  boys  of  16  and  17 
were  paid  the  same  wages  as  are  now  paid  to  boys  of  18, 
13,1.30. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

SMYTH,  JOHN,  Junior,  Belfast  ;  Master 
Bleacher : 

Is  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  AVilliam  Smyth  &  Co., 
bleachers,  of  Banbridge,  17,977.  Flax:  water,  business 
is  retarded  by  ;  time  which  has  to  be  made  u])  for  loss  by 
pollution  of  river ;  limitation  of  time  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage ;  overtime  is  worked  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  house ;  the  rooms  are  not  hot ;  it  is  illegal  to  let 
flax  water  run  into  the  river,  17,978-9,92.  Length  of 
hours  of  work;  "beetling";  the  business  is  healthy, 
17,993.  Temperature  is  hot  only  where  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs are  finished,  and  that  is  not  done  in  witness' 
works  ;  in  them  temperature  is  very  little  higher  than 
the  air ;  does  not  employ  many  women  ;  employment 
of  young  persons,  1 8  years  of  age  rather  high,  1 7,8.94-990. 

SMYTH,  ROBERT  MACLEAN,  London  ;  Represen- 
tative OF  Master  Brickmakers'  Association  : 

Personal,  3495.  Desires  to  speak  of  boys  and  their 
hours,  3496.  Awkward  division  of  time  and  age  against 
it,  3496.  Work  is  light ;  boys  might  be  two  years 
younger,  3496  ;  would  then  be  1 1,  must  now  be  13,  3497  ; 
their  work,  taking  brick  from  moulder's  table  and 
placing  it  on  baiTow,  peculiar  to  the  London  trade, 
3498-3500.  In  midland  counties  work  all  under  shed, 
and  more  laborious.  3501.  Clay  first  wetted  by  temperer, 
a  grown  up  man,  3503 ;  then  ground  in  mill,  then  pre- 
prepared  lor  mould,  3502 ;  when  comes  out  of  mould  is 
placed  on  a  board ;  boy  takes  board  with  clay  on  it  and 
places  it  on  a  barrow ;  when  barrow  full  it  is  wheeled 
away,  boy  brings  emjity  barrow  and  repeats  the  process, 
3502  ;  the  piece  of  clay  weighs  about  6  lbs.  Thinks  the 
Act  good,  but  regarding  age  and  time  has  suffered  in- 
convenience from  it,  3505  ;  is  speaking  of  Cowley. 
Boys  go  to  school  for  half  the  day,  and  time  consumed 
in  going  and  coming,  3507.  All  their  boys  go  to  school, 
3508  ;  are  obliged  to  send  them,  3518  ;  are  not  in 
Metro])olitan  district,  3519 ;  but  admits  error  as  to  being 
obliged  to  send  those  of  13,  3508-11.  Wrong  in  saying 
had  no  boys  under  13,  3520 ;  but  half-day  system  does 
not  suit ;  alternate  day  would,  3512-13  ;  but  would  shut 
them  out  of  two  days  a.  week,  so  two  sets  of  boys  would 
be  required,  involving  double  attendance,  3524-26.  Law 
does  not  give  brickmakers  alternate  day  system,  3514  ; 
at  least,  never  advised  by  their  solicitor  that  could  adopt 
it,  3521-23.  Long  hours  have  l)een  done  away  with, 
now  6  to  6  or  7  to  7,  two  hours  for  meals,  3516.    40  lbs. 

*  in  Staffordshire  may  be  ordinary  load,  but  has  never  seen 
a  boy  with  6  lbs.  on  head ;  that  can  only  be  in  close 
kiln  works,  3516-17.  School  attendance  should  cease 
over  11  ;  at  11  a  boy  able  to  do  a  great  deal,  3527. 
Boys  are  difficult  to  get ;  oh  alternate  system  require 
double  the  number';  are  got  from  moulder's  families,  3528  ; 
does  not  know  that  under  hulf  day  system  boys  changing 
clothes  makes  any  difference,  3529.  ]_)istance  between 
school  and  brickwork  two  and  a  half  miles,  3530  ;  in 
winter,  atid  say  seven  and  a  half  months  in  year,  school 
attendance  very  regular,  3530.  Will  soon  Ije  in  a  school 
board  district,  3531.  Thinks  boys  under  10  must  have 
had  jn-evious  schooling,  ])arents  being  anxious  to  get  rid 
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of  them  in  winter,  3632.  Brick  season  is  four  and  a 
half  months,  from  middle  of  April  to  second  week  of 
August,  3532-33 ;  if  half-timer  has  not  been  at  school 
before,  and  were  not  legally  bound  to  attend,  could  be 
educated  when  brickmaking  season  over,  3533.  Children 
proljahly  go  to  school  during  winter;  boys  above  13 
seek  other  work,  say  in  gas  f;'.ctories,  3535.  Has  not 
more  boys  than  men,  3536 ;  employs  no  girls  unless 
occasionally  for  an  hour  or  two  in  jjlace  of  a  boy ;  had 
ceased  to  employ  them  before  Act  was  jmssed,  3536.  A 
man  may  bring  his  wife  to  help  ;  no  restriction  on  that, 
3537.  Being  wrong  about  employing  half-timers,  com- 
plaint is  that  during  season  they  must  go  to  school 
half  time  ;  they  should  not  att^end  school  during  four  and 
a  half  months  of  work,  but  work  full  time,  3538-40. 
Could  not  apply  machinery  for  jjreparing  clay  to  any 
other  process  ;  dries  in  open  air  ;  moulder  has  a  shed  as 
protection  from  sun,  3541. 

SOLLY,  JAMES,  Birmingham;  Dep  utation  of 
South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters.  See  HUNT 
J.  P.,  Esq. 

SOUTHVvELL,  C,  London  ;  Fruit  and  Fish  Pre- 
server.   See  BLACKWELL,  T.  F. 

SPARROW,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  V/olverhampton  ; 
Iron  Master:  ' 

Carry  on  business  at  the  Bilsfcon  Ircmworks  (Mill 
and  Forge)  and  the  Mill  Fields  Furnaces,  ll,8;j5.  Act 
nearly  l)i-ought  works  to  a  standstill,  cannot  get  juvenile 
labour,  seven  puddhng  furnaces  out  of  28  standing 
now,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time  past  for  want  of 
under  hunds,  11,836.  Great  dearth  of  labour  in  all 
departments,  11,837;  would  wish  to  have  boys  below 
13  to  work  in  the  puddling,  11,838;  work  though  hard 
not  continuous,  11,839.  The  Factory  Act  and  Mines 
Regulation  Act  have  made  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
labour  by  bringing  about  the  eight  hours"  system,  11, 841  ; 
causing  the  loss  of  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  in  iron, 
11,843.  Boys  should  he  allowed  to  work  at  12,  and 
there  certainly  should  not  be  any  further  restrictions, 
11,848. 

SPEDDING,  JAMES,  Manchester  ;  Cotton  Opera- 
tive.   See  BATTLE,  MICHAEL. 

SPITTALL,  ROBERT,  Glasgow;  Employed  by 
Messrs.  Wylie  &  Loghead,  Upholsterers.  See 
PAUL,  ROBERT. 

SPROUT,  JAMES,  Glasgow;  Operative  Bleach 
Wo  r  k  k  r.    See  STE  WART,  J  AM  E  S. 

STAMP,  GEORGE,  West  Bromwich,  and  others; 
Glass  Operatives  : 

Work  about  nine  hours  a  day,  four  times  a  week,  7055. 
Very  seldom  longer,  7056.  Present  hours  of  labour 
necessary  for  trade,  7057.  And  cannot  do  without  boys, 
7058.  Cannot  be  carried  on  at  night  without  boys  to 
help  the  men,  7060.  In  Birmingham  in  the  flint  glass 
trade  customary  to  work  six  hours  on  and  off,  7061. 
Present  age  of  youths  quite  sufficient ;  work  is  easier  in 
a  glass  house  than  other  trades,  7062.  If  employed  too 
young  stunts  them ;  present  age  suitable,  7063. 

Age  should  not  be  raised,  7064.  Approves  of  an 
educational  standard  being  fixed,  7065.  And  kept  at 
school  till  14  if  they  cannot  pass  ;  Employers  have  hitherto 
had  a  night  school,  and  induced  boys  to  attend  it  till  19 
if  possible;  some  boys  turn  out  badly  because  there  is  no 
employment  for  them  tiU  10;  plenty  of  occupations  for 
boys  of  8  as  half-timers,  and  go  in  at  13  as  full-timers, 

7066.  Impossible  to  employ  half-timers  in  a  glass  house, 

7067.  Some  youths  possess  more  intellectual  capabilities 
than  some  of  the  men  over  them  ;  boys  from  16  to  20  now 
employed  in  their  works  are  very  fine  specimens  of  men, 
70G8. 

STANNING,  JOHN,  Manchester,  and  others;  Asso- 
ciation OF  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printing 
Trades : 

Represent  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  trade  of 
Bolton  and  Manchester,  .9081.  As  to  boys  being  sent  to 
work  amongst  .<;tove  pijjes  when  hot ;  the  thermometer ; 
drying  cyhnders  ;  fires,  9082-86.  Clamping  department 
of  drying  of  bleaehworks ;  women  arc  not  employed ; 
as  to' bleacher  undressing,  9087-88.  Temjjerature  in 
room  in  whichj  cloth  has  to  be  hung  l)y  boys ;  drying- 
room;  women  not  employed  in,  9089-98.  As  to  the 
trade  being  injurious  to  health  of  women  and  children ; 
temperature  of  rooms  where  women  are  emjiloyed ;  em- 
ployments of  women ;  distinct  from  hot  processes ;  hours 
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of  labour ;  not  excessive ;  the  work  is  not  continuous ; 
statistics,  9098-9109.  Men  and  women  are  paid  by  tlie 
piece ;  time  of  work ;  the  10^  hours  allowed  by  law ; 
breakages  in  machinery  ;  hours  of  work  ;  modifications  ; 
statistics ;  Act  of  1860  ;  hours  of  work  per  week  ; 
exigencies  of  trade;  cost  of  production  has  increased; 
foreign  competition,  statistics  as  to,  9110-39. 
Curtaihng  hours  of  labour,  result  of ;  wages ;  adoption 
of  machinery  ;  healthiness  of  employment,  9140-47. 
Length  of  hours  of  work ;  no  wish  to  have  them 
shortened,  9148-49.  At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in 
Liverpool  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  hours  of 
bleachworks  should  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  Act  of 
1874,  9150.  Witness  (Mr.  Sykes)  never  saw  that ;  does 
not  think  that  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  majority ; 
invites  cross-examination  of  any  of  his  men,  9152.  Com- 
jmrative  prices  in  France  and  England  and  Belgium. 
Healthiness  of  the  trade,  9153,  9154. 

Further  examined. 

Bleachers  and  printers  should  be  under  the  same  Act, 
9754.  The  modification  should  be  embodied  in  the  law, 
9754-56,  9764,  9778.  The  30  minutes  modification,  the 
permission  to  take  meals  during  a  process,  and  a  provision 
for  weather  emergencies,  would  suffice,  9757-60 ;  not 
for  calico  printers,  9760.  Boys  of  16  should  still  be 
allowed  to  work  15  hours,  9759-60.  Should  be 
excluded  from  the  Act  altogether,  9760-63,  9766. 
Boys  working  in  the  dyeing  room  might  be  forbidden, 
9767-79.  System  of  two  terms  of  five  hours  each,  9768- 
76.  Approved  conditionally,  9774-76,  •'^780.  The 
hands  might  object,  9772,  .9777,  9780.  Disapproved, 
9776-77-  Bleachers  do  not  object  to  the  age  of  half- 
timers  being  raised,  9779-  A  side  blow  should  not  be 
struck  for  the  men  through  women  and  children,  9779. 
Lost  time  may  be  given  up,  9779.  Anomaly  as  between 
school  board  districts  and  others  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, 9780.  A  weather  emergency  would  not  apply  to 
Lancashire  bleaching,  9781.  The  extra  hour  for  a  fort- 
night a  fair  arrangement,  9782.  Boys  not  employed  in 
the  clamping  rooms,  9782. 

STANSFELD,  GEORGE  M.,  Bristol;  Certifying 
Surgeon : 

Certifying  surgeon  for  city  of  Bristol,  13,304 ;  and 
Secretary  of  Association  of  which  Dr.  Arlidge  is  pre- 
sident, 13,305.  Great  necessity  for  secondary  exami- 
nation, either  in  same  place  or  on  change  of  employ- 
ment, 13,306-309.  Surgeon  should  have  power  of 
seeing  the  hands  at  work  in  l^ctory  three  or  four  times 
a  year  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  health,  13,310- 
312,  13,31.9-320,  13,342-346;  at  expense  of  factory 
occupiers  where  factory  large,  13,314-315,  13,348-349, 
but  in  cases  of  smaller  factories  and  workshops  a  diffi- 
culty about  surgeon's  fee,  13,315-316.  Sub-inspectors 
have  power  of  seeing  those,  13,317-318.  Could  perform 
this  duty  without  assistance  in  small  workshops  in  Bristol, 
13,350.  Certificates  should  be  given  in  workshops  as 
well  as  factories,  13,351.  About  3,000  or  4,000  work- 
shoi)s  in  Bristol,  13,352.  The  small  occupiers  to  pay  the 
surgeon's  fee  of  Is.  in  all  the  workshops,  13,355-356. 
Complaint  of  the  law  requiring  medical  examination 
within  seven  days  of  child  or  young  person  being  first 
employed  in  smaller  factories ;  should  be  extended  to 
14  days  or  more,  13,323-324 ;  or  else  that  certificates  of 
bu'th  and  physical  fitness  obtained  by  child  before  com- 
mencing work  should  be  sufficient  during  half-time  age, 
13,325-327.  If  children  collected  at  a  particular  place 
for  examination,  at  a  particular  hour,  do  not  consider  &d. 
a  piece  would  be  a  fair  fee,  but  Is.  would  be,  13,328-336. 
Suggests  that  certificate  should  state  that  child  has  been 
vaccinated,  13,337-340 

STEAD,  CHARLES,  Leeds,  and  others:  Representing 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

As  representing  the  Bradford  Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
ask  for  the  suspension  for  two  or  three  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Act  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  from  the 
1st  January  1876,  12,739. 

The  children  employed  in  our  trades  are  stronger 
physically,  better  fed,  and  altogether  a  better  class  than 
children  of  the  same  age  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
12,742.  Consider  that  the  4th  Standard  is  too  high  a 
test  for  children  of  13  at  present,  and  ask  its  suspension 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Education  Act  has  had  a 
little  more  time  to  work,  12,742-744, 12,749-750.  In  con- 
junction with  recommending  a  postponement  of  the 
10  years'  clause  for  two  or  three  years,  we  ask  that  chil- 
dren should  be  employed  at  9  as  if  10  if  they  can  pass 
Standard  1, 12,745-748.  Do  not  see  why  owners  of  work- 
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shops  should  be  allowed  to  employ  children  under 
different  conditions  to  what  textile  manufacturers  are, 
12,746-749.  The  school  board  at  Keighley  has  only  been 
elected  three  months,  12,751  ;  and  has  not  put  the  com- 
pulsory section  in  operation,  because  there  is  not  accom- 
modation provided  yet,  12,752  ;  though  it  is  intended  to 
adopt  that  section,  12,753;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  children  prevented  by  the  Act  of  1874  from 
going  to  work  at  nine  would  be  got  to  school  full  time, 
12,752,  12,754-756.  Our  machinery  may  be  stopped  by 
your  not  abowing  us  to  employ  these  hands,  and  still  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  children  may  be  benefited  in  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  and  possibly  their  mothers  may  go 
to  the  mill  to  fill  up  their  place  in  the  earnings  of  the 
family,  12,762.  Mr.  "White  would  suggest :  1st,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts ;  2nd,  the 
appointment  of  more  inspectors  ;  3rd,  the  education  test 
for  Ijoth  half-time  and  full  time  children,  children  being 
allowed  to  work  half-time  at  nine,  provided  they  pass  the 
1st  Standard  and  full  time  at  13,  provided  they  could 
pass  the  3rd  Standard ;  4th,  the  hour  at  which  wor*k 
shall  begin  and  close  should  be  fixed,  12,766.  If  the  age 
Vv'ere  raised  from  13  to  14,  it  would  be  inconvenient  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  boy  labour,  12,767.  Dr. 
Poppleton,  who  has  been  certifying  surgeon  for  33  years, 
and  has  passed  40,000  or  50,000  hands,  considers  that  at 
nine  a  child  is  physically  able  to  do  factory  work,  12,775  ; 
the  mills  are  very  healthy,  and  the  children  are  better 
there  than  at  home,  12,775-776;  thinks  that  children 
have  deteriorated  within  the  last  30  years  in  Bradford, 
12,777-780 ;  which  is  attributable  to  their  bad  diet, 
irregular  habits,  and  tobacco  chewing,  12,781 ;  and  that 
children  are  neglected  owing  to  the  mothers  returning  to 
work  in  the  factories  immediately  alter  their  confinement, 
12,782-783. 

STEELE,  Rev.  GEORGE,  London  ;  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools : 

Inspector  of  schools  for  Preston  district,  1490-93. 
Few  mines  in  district,  1494.    Half-timers  attend  schools 
in  large  numbers,  and  attendance  during  v/eek  is  10 
hours,  1494-1502.    Children  attending  school  half-time 
under  the  Mines  Act  a  continual  hindrance  to  the 
education  of  the  rest  by  the  mode  of  their  attendance, 
1503-5.     Alternative  system  of  the  Act  of  1874  does 
not  work  satisfactorily,  the  option  of  attendance  leading 
to  inconvenience,  1506-8.     The  Factories  (Health  of 
Women)  Act  of  1874;  no  examination  of  children  who 
have  attended  under,  as  yet,  1509-10.     Children  at- 
tending school  for  the  first  time  as  half-timei's  numerous, 
1510;    fall   behind   others,   1511-14;   if  up   to  the 
2nd  Standard  can  nearly  keep  pace,  1512-13.  Change 
of    school   an  evil,    1515-18.     Act   of   1874  harm- 
ful by  putting  off  school  age,  1519.    Errand  boys  and 
others  escape  attendance,  1520.    Compulsion  in  Black- 
burn only  as  yet;  is  making  way,  1521-24.    A  chili 
not  to  be  employed  unless  it  attended  school,  or  passed 
a  certain  standard,  1525.    Attendance  of  half-timers  is 
not  less  punctual,  1526.    Employers  sometimes  do  and 
in  other  places  do  not  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  law  in 
respect  to  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  1527. 
Half-timers  are  mixed  with  other  attendants  at  school. 
In  towns,  half-timers  go  to  certain  schools,  while  day 
attendants  go  to  others,  1528.    Parents  rather  superior 
to  the  ordinary  factory  operative,  object  to  the  half-time 
schools,  1529.    Factory  children  are  less  cleanly,  1530. 
Does  not  think  if  education  was  made  a  condition  of 
employment,  that  it  would  have  the  good  effects  of  a 
compulsory  Education  Act,  1531.    Attendance  at  school 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  made  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  children  might  not 
have  advanced  ;  the  passing  of  a  certain  standard  should 
go  with  the  attendance,  1532.   There  should  be  a  certain 
period  of  school  attendance  before  a  child  should  be  em- 
ployed for  wages,  1533.    Standard  not  to  correspond 
with  the  age  of  the  child  at  present,  since  there  has 
been  nothing  to  compel  a  child  to  go  to  school  before  he 
begins  work,  and  therefore  at  present  could  not  pass  a 
satisfactory  standard  estimated  by  age,   1534-35.  No 
hardship  after  a  certain  number  of  years  in  compelling  a 
child  to  pass  a  certain  standard,  1536.    Provision  for 
invincible  dunces'  training,  l)y  means  of  a  certain  amount 
of  school  attendance,  provided  they  could  work  well 
physically,  1537-38.    The  lowest  educational  elemen- 
tary test  too  low  before  employment  for  wages ;  Act  of 
1874  prohibiting  children  working  in  factories  before  9, 
and  next  year  10,  153.9-40.    Parents  neglect  sending 
their  children  to  school  before  they  are  employed,  as 
after,  they  think  they  will  learn  enough  under  the  half- 
time  system,  1541,    The  raising  the  age  from  8  to  10 
by  the  Act  of  last  year  acts  well  only  in  places  where 
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there  is  compulsion,  and  that  provision  of  tlie  Act  in- 
creases the  necessity  for  comimlsory  attendance,  1542 
-43.  The  enforced  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
has  hrought  a  number  of  nefjiected  children  into  the 
schools  of  Blackburn,  which  town  was  one  where  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  was  less  necessary  as  the 
education  was  good  before,  1544-45.  Parents,  mill- 
owners,  &c.,  take  so  nmch  care  of  the  school  that  there 
is  not  so  much  room  for  the  school  board,  154().  There 
are  efficient  schools  in  the  district,  which  under  the  Act 
are  to  be  entitled  to  give  certificates  of  attendance,  and 
urges  putting  in  force  the  provision  of  the  Act  as  soon 
as  it  can  be,  1547-48.  Half-time  system  in  an  ineffi- 
cient school  is  worthless,  1549.  Ages  of  children  able 
to  jiass  the  2nd  Standard  range  from  8  to  12,  and 
or  all  ages,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  means 
of  compelling  attendance  at  school  before  emplov- 
ment ;  a  child  of  average  ability  could  pass  2nd  Stan- 
dard at  nine  years  of  age,  which  is  a  fair  time  for  average 
children  to  begin  to  work  for  wages,  1550-52.  Teachers 
in  schools  complain  of  having  to  keep  certificates  of 
ages,  &c.,  register  of  half-timers,  1553-54.  Chil- 
dren who  go  to  school  only  10  hours  a  week  are 
vmder  a  disadvantage  to  the  half-timers,  1555.  Act  of 
last  year  fixing  the  age  at  10  in  textile  factories  is  good, 
but  seems  to  require  compulsion  with  it,  1556-57.  No 
school  board  at  Preston,  1568.  Children  in  workshops  at 
Preston  escape  education  altogether ;  no  one  to  compel 
them,  excepting  factory  inspector;  large  numbers  em- 
l)loyed  as  errand  boys,  &c.  escape  altogether,  155!).  Gives 
particulars  of  his  rural  district,  1560.  Children  employed 
in  agriculture  or  other  unregulated  occu]iation  are  not 
often  at  school  side  by  side  of  those  employed  in  indus- 
tries under  the  Workshops  Act,  1561.  Agricultural 
children  by  non-attendance  at  school  retard  the  jirogress 
of  those  who  are  in  regulated  occupations.  The  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  not  enforced,  no  one  to  enforce 
it,  1562-64.  Half-time  children  on  first  going  to 
school  are  ignorant,  direct  compulsion  necessary,  1565- 
66.  Not  much  ex])erience  among  miners'  children, 
1567-6f).  Remedy  for  the  evil  arising  from  change  of 
schools  Ijy  half-time  children  a  dillicult  matter ;  remedy 
proposed  by  Blackbin-n  school  Ijoard  disallowed  by  the 
Education  I)e]iartment.  Another  suggestion,  each  child 
to  carry  to  his  next  school  a  certificate  of  attendances, 
1570.  Standard  before  commencing  work,  recommends 
a  graduated  standard  according  to  age,  15/1-/5.  In 
the  event  of  compulsory  education  the  insistence  on  a 
certain  standard  before  employment  will  become  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary,  1576.  Class  of  children  referred  to, 
1577-  Makes  no  distinction  in  the  examination  of  half- 
timers  ;  returns  of  half-timers  are  sent  to  {Education 
Department,  1578-79.  Guardians  not  much  interested 
in  carrying  out  the  Act  passed  in  1873  as  to  children  of 
out-door  paupers,  1581-83.  (Question  as  to  colHsion 
between  Factory  Act  and  Education  Act,  1584-86. 
Half-timer  cannot  keep  pace  with  full-timer,  1587-89. 
Previous  schooling  im])ortant,  158!)-yi.  Night  schools, 
1592-!)4.  The  5th  the  right  standard  to  fix  for  full- 
timers  at  13,  to  be  raised  to  the  6th  afterwards,  1595- 
!'7-  School  boards,  1598-1()07 ;  are  progressing,  15!)8 ; 
and  adopting  com]3ulsory  byelaws,  1599-1600.  A  town 
council  or  board  of  guardians  not  efficient  for  carrying 
out  educational  laws,  1608-10.  A  body  must  be  elected 
for  the  purpose,  1610. 

STEWART,  CHARLES,  Dundee,  and  another :  Boot 
AND  Shoe  Makers: 

Personal,  16,853-854.  Has  five  retail  shops,  employ- 
ing about  160  hands,  16,853.  Satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are ;  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  do  not  inter- 
fere unduly  with  business,  16,855-857.  Present  hours, 
56  or  564,  work  better  than  the  51  tried  formerly,  16,858, 
16,862.  The  56  hours  are  l)y  agreement  with  employe's, 
16,859.  Believed  they  were  under  the  Factory  Act  of 
1874,  but  if  not,  and  it  were  made  to  apply,  the  limita- 
tion to  56  hoiu's  would  make  no  difference,  16,861-863. 
Believes  they  work  60  hours  in  Glasgow,  16,864.  The 
56.i  hours  thus  divided,  6  to  9,  10  to  2,  3  to  6  ;  on  Satur- 
day 6  to  9,  and  10  to  1  ;  make  iip  no  lost  time,  16,865. 
Small  shops  work  as  they  like,  16,866.  Should  all  be 
under  same  law,  16,867-  Boot  and  shoe  sho'ps  might 
work  shorter  hours ;  close  at  8.30  on  weekdays ;  on 
Saturdays  formerl_y  at  11.30,  now  at  11,  16,868-869. 
Little  custom  at  night,  but  kee])  open  because  others  do, 
16,870-871.  Same  amount,  of  Itusiness  would  Ije  done 
if  shops  shut  two  hours  earlier ;  closing  ;\t  ;)  v;ould  not 
interfere  with  the  trade,  16,872-8/3.  If  Pariianient 
required  that  no  woman  should  work  in  a  retail  shop 
after  8  p.m.,  or  9  when  specially  busy,  it  would  not  sub- 
stitute male  for  female  service  in  boot  and  shoe  shops 
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managi;d  by  proprietors,  16,8/4-875;  but  shops  could 
not  be  shut  at  6  p.m.,  16,876  ;  it  would  interfere  with 
botti  purchaser  and  seller ;  8  o'clock  all  the  week  round, 
includmg  Saturday,  would  do,  16,878.  In  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods they  keep  0],en  later,  16,879.  That  is  more  a 
matter  of  fancy  than  convenience.  Workpeople  leave 
work  at  5  or  6  on  weekdays,  and  1  on  Saturdays,  so  they 
have  a  long  day  to  buy  in,  from  1  to  8,  16,880.' 

STEWART,   JOHN,  Glasgow,    and  another;  from 
Dalmarnock  Tape  Vv^orks  : 

Desire,  when  under  press  of  business,  to  em])loy  girls 
of  13  and  upwards  three  hours  longer,  say  till  9  o'clock  ; 
difiicult  to  get  extra  hands  on  the  work  ;  esparto  and 
rag  picking  is  light,  16,332-337.  Present  modification 
not  necessary ;  require  Secretary  of  State's  permission  to 
work  all  night ;  in  the  night  shift  may  keep  young  male 
persons  overtime,  but  not  girls ;  effects  of  sudden  demand 
lor  ex])ort,  16,338-343.  57  hours  common  in  Scotland; 
would  pay  extra  for  the  three  hours;  in  large  Scotch 
paper  mills  they  work  double  sliifts,  1 6,344-348.  Should 
ob)ect_  to  56  hours,  as  in  textile  factories ;  employment 
not  injurious  to  young  persons  over  16  ;  allowed  to,  but 
do  not,  emi)loy  chiMren  at  night  under  16,  16,349-358. 

STEWART,  Miss,  Belfast;  Schoolmistress  : 

Is  mistress  of  Campbell's  Row  National  Schools  ;  they 
are  pretty  large;  the  average  is  about  180;  there  are 
Ijoth  boys  and  girls;  has  about  360  factory  children,  that 
is,  about  180  daily  ;  it  is  a  half-time  school ;  most  of  the 
children  liave  had  a  little  teaching  when  they  come,  but 
not  much ;  children  come  on  alternate  days ;  this  is 
better  than  half  clay  plan,  18,096-107.  Hours;  thinks 
there  are  no  children  13  years  old  ;  thinks  they  could 
pass  a  fair  examination  if  they  remained  at  school  till  13 ; 
the  attendance  is  very  good ;  if  they  do  not  come  writes 
to  manager  of  mill ;  there  are  five  mills  from  which  they 
come,  18,108-115.  "Result  fees,"  inspector  thought 
very  good,  18,116-118.  Success  depends  a  good  deal  on 
factory  managers  sending  children  to  school ;  alternate 
day  system  is  preferable  to  morning  and  afternoon  sets  ; 
liours  of  scliool,  18,1 19-128.  Effect  of  raisii)g  the  age  ;i,t 
which  children  can  be  employed  in  textile  factories, 
18,129-130.  School  is  almost  exclusively  connected  with 
the  mills ;  some  inducement  is  wanted  to  make  parents 
force  their  children  to  attend  school  ;  alternate  day 
system,  18, 13 1 -1,%. 

STEWART,  JAMES,  Glasgow,  and  others  :  Operative 
Bleach  Workers  : 

Appear  as  reiiresentatives  of  o]ieratives  in  36  different 
bleachworks,  rejiresenting  4,000  to  5,000  i)ersons.  Mas.s 
meetings  held  in  west  of  Scotland,  nature  of  meetings  ; 
their  object  to  shorten  hours  to564  per  week,  or  10  hours 
])er  day;  women  agreed  as  to  this;  meetings  induced 
by  threats  of  some  masters  to  work  60  instead  of  57 
hours,  15,1!)6-218,  15,245-249.  Heat  of  sto\-es  ;  nature 
of  work  ;  injurious  effect  of  working  in  stove  rooms  ; 
hours  sliould  be  shortened  on  that  account,  15,219-2.'i2, 
15,277-281.  Blood  money,  its  meaning,  how  worked ; 
goes  on  at  ])resent  day ;  is  a  ])reinium  to  foreman  on 
extra  work,  15,234-ii35,  15,25;j-255.  Work  harder  in 
bleach  than  in  textile  works,  one  reason  is  constant 
supervision,  15,236-244.  Association  of  operatives  :  its 
nature  ;  subscription  to  :  money  not  employed  for  sick 
or  otlierwise,  15,250-252,  15,330.  Driers  and  starchers 
by  mutual  arrangement  do  not  work  overtime,  15,256- 
263.  Reduction  of  time  leading  to  reduction  of  wages 
would  be  unpopular,  but  if  wages  reduced  at  first  would 
rise  to  former  level.  15,264-276.  Saturday  half-holiday 
much  valued,  15,289.  Employment  of  children  ;  value  of 
education  ;  increase  of  age  not  unpo])u)ar  witli  Ijleaching 
hands;  half-time  a  drawback,  15,29 l-.':i02.  Young  girls 
employed  in  stoves ;  nature  of  employment  injurious, 
15,303.  Conveniences  for  women  in  factories  generally 
unsuitable,  15,304.  Moral  habits  of  Ijleachers  below  the 
average,  owing  to  nature  of  work  not  requiring  jiroduc- 
tion  of  character ;  effect  of  barracks  ;  workpeople  im- 
proved in  healtli  and  ajjijearance,  15,305-314,  15,322- 
329,  15,371-375.  Dinner  hour,  three-quarters,  not  suffi- 
cient ;  two  hours  have  been  been  asked  for ;  would 
prefer  two  meal  hours  of  three-quarters  apiece,  15,315- 
320.  Irregularity  of  inspectors'  visits,  owing  to  insufli- 
cient  number,  leads  to  evasion  of  the  law  ;  means  of 
nccess  to  inspector,  15,3.30-354.  Formerly  employers 
kept  two  sets  of  books,  but  not  now,  15,355-3()0.  Wages 
of  men  (common  hands).  His.  to  18.'>-. ;  of  women  at  stoves, 
8a-.  or  9s. ;  girls,  6s.  or  7s.,  15,361-367.  No  time  made 
up  for  breakage  of  machinery,  15,368-370. 

Q  «I  3 
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STIRLING,  EDWARD,  London;  Stage  Manager: 
Is  stage  and  acting  manager  at  Drury  Lane,  3983 ; 
appears  only  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cliatterton,  the  lessee, 

3984.  Has  a  point  upon  children  labour ;  but  matter 
mitigated  bv  appeal  to  School  Board  Commissioners, 
3981.  Commissioners  allowed  children,  with  approval 
of  parents,  to  attend  theatre  on  Saturday  half-holiday, 

3985.  Employs  about  200  children  at  Is.  or  6d.  each 
night  and  morning   performance;  where  ])erson  has 
two  or  three  chddren  the  sum  thus  earned  extremely 
useful,  3985.    Commissioners  allowed  partial  but  not 
total  absence  from  school  occasionally ;  occasionally  re- 
quire them  half  the  school  day,  3986,  3995.  Children 
employed  at  night  in  opening,  and  again  in  comic  scene  ; 
latter  begins  about  11,  or  a  quarter  to,  3987.  Only 
modification  he  would  ask,  if  Acts  consolidated,  v/ould 
be  permission  for  children  to  attend  certain  rehearsals, 
3988.    Perhaps  for  three  weeks,  by  attending  six  re- 
hearsals ;  they  could  make  up  the  rest  with  their  half- 
holiday,  3988;  would  then  be  employed  during  run 
of  pantomime,  from  Boxing-day  to  Passion  week,  with 
perhaps  three  day  performances  a  week,  3990.  Work 
not  tiring  ;  children  take  great  delight  in  it  and  eager  to 
come,  3991.    Begins  to  rehearse  a  month  before  Christ- 
mas, 3991 ;  never  earlier  ;  children  required  two  or  three 
weeks  and  not  after,  3992 ;  they  would  attend  six  re- 
hearsals, besides  half-holidays ;  cannot  do  with  less,  and 
there  are  dress  rehearsals  when  children  indispensable, 
3993.    Time  of  each  rehearsal  depends  on  magnitude  of 
scenes   and  mechanism,  half  an  hour  or  two  hours; 
cannot  be  fixed,  39.94.    Children's  actual  business  often 
very  im])ortant;  in  "  Aladdin"  learnt  words  of  a  Chinese 
melody,  3996  ;  required  in  that  piece   a  great  many 
children;  children  like  to  see  children  on  the  stage; 
but  latter  Idndly  used  and  well  cared  for,  3996.  Ages 
run  from  10  to  14;  average  11,  3997.    Night  perform- 
ance lasts  four  hours  ;  morning  rather  less,  because  piece 
shortened,  3998-99,     Morning  performances  three  per 
week  for  three  weeks ;  then  descends  to  two  a  week  till 
Easter,  or  eight  weeks ;  about  20  in  all  of  pantomime  if 
successful,  4000.    Pantomime  never  runs  beyond  Easter  ; 
it  did  formerly,  4001.   Never  seeks  to  have  Sunday  sewing 
work  ;  it  involves  double  pay,  and  is  badly  done ;  occur 
occasionally  under  pressure,  such  as  sudden  alteration  of 
dresses  being  required,  4002 ;  has  not  heard  of  complaints 
of  illegal  overtime  by  theatrical  sewing  women,  4003. 
Does  not  ask  modification  as  to  Sunday  work  because 
not  resorted  to  lately,  4004. 

STOKES,  W.  E.,  Glasgovs^;  Sub-Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories : 

Personal  and  official,  14,459-461.  Workshops; 
number  in  district  about  2,500.  Has  visited  if  not  every 
workshop  at  least  every  class,  14,462-468.  Register 
kept  of  workshops  visited,  but  existence  of  new  ones 
only  comes  to  light  by  accident ;  even  an  old  one  may 
escape  notice,  14,469-473.  Non-registration  of  places 
,  where  women  and  children  employed  a  great  defect, 
14,474.  Might  be  supplied  without  practical  hardship 
to  employers,  and  would  greatly  assist  inspectors, 
14,475-476,  14,526,  14,530.  Factory  and  workshop  laws 
fairly  obeyed  in  the  district.  When  complaints  arise 
overtime  frequently  the  cause,  14,477-479.  Trades  in 
which  overtime  most  frequently  practised,  fancy  box, 
and  milliners  and  dressmakers,  14,480.  Trade  rules 
have  greatly  reduced  hours  of  labour  even  in  the  millinery 
business ,  which  has  itself  no  trade  rules,  14,481-485. 
In  many  trades,  iron,  masonry,  carpentering,  &c.,  the 
working  hours  are  nine  a  day  or  51  a  week,  but  this  is 
more  true  of  the  larger  workshops.  The  smaller  the 
shop  the  greater  the  inclination  to  employ  young  people 
at  long  hours,  14,481-489.  Acquaintance  with  country 
districts  greater  in  Ren""rewshu"e  than  Ayrshire,  14,490- 
494.  Has  visited  all  factories  in  places  referred  to  in 
Renfrewshire,  but  not  all  the  workshops;  may  have 
visited  half  all  the  latter  once,  but  not  two  thirds  once 
at  every  place,  14,495^97.  From  the  number  to  be 
visited  are  deducted  those  where  men  alone  are  employed, 
14,514.  Evasion  of  the  law  may  be  going  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  small  places  in  the  country 
most  visited,  14,498;  this  might  be  increased  by  any 
pressure  of  trade  inducing  em]Dloyers  to  ,  work  long- 
hours  and  get  as  much  juvenile  labour  as  possible, 
14,499.  Enforcement  of  the  law  in  Glasgow  district 
practically  impossible  by  only  one  or  two  ofiicers,  14,600. 
Enforcement  easier  if  workshops  brought  under  Factory 
Acts  in  one  consoHdated  Act,  14,501.  A  register  should 
be  kept ;  certifying  surgeons  would  render  great  assist- 
ance, 54,502-503.  Employment  of  a  local  officer  neces- 
sary in  so  large  a  district,  14,504-506,  14,515.  In  Paisley 
and  Greenock  there  should  be  one  officer  for  each;  thrje 
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others  would  suffice  for  Renfrewshire,  14,507-509. 
Sanitary  inspectors;  about  six  employed  in  Glasgow, 
14,510-513.  If  the  law  is  to  be  administered  so  as  to 
detect  minute  evasions,  an  inspector  on  the  spot  would 
best  guard  against  infringement ;  if  the  law  to  be 
administered  generally  as  now,  a  very  large  staff  of  in- 
spectors not  necessary,  but  the  present  staff  not  suf- 
ficient, 14,515-517,  14,531.  Would  always  require 
periodical  visits,  14,518.  Obedience  to  the  law  more 
general  among  large  than  small  employers,  but  there  is 
a  fairly  general  disposition  on  part  of  both  of  owners 
and  workpeople  to  obey  the  law,  14,519-523.  Infringe- 
ment the  result  sometimes  of  intention,  sometimes  of 
of  ignorance,  14,524-525.  The  law  may  be  infringed 
without  employes  grumbling  or  reporting  to  inspector, 
14,527.  Children  dread  parents  more  than  employers, 
14,529.  Has  heard  of  children  employed  before  or 
after  legal  hours,  as  in  picking  cloth,  14,548-550.  Hours 
generally  do  not  exceed  57  or  58  a  week,  14,551-552. 
Cannot  speak  as  to  proportion  of  workshops  requiring 
inspection  after  the  first,  14,553-554.  Workshops  should 
be  put  under  Factory  Act.  Uniformity  necessary  pro- 
vided small  works  not  taxed  by  it ;  meaning  if  taxed. 
Occupier  not  to  pay  fees  of  certifying  surgeon,  14,556- 
559.  Hours  of  labour  should  be  subject  to  Factory 
Act  except  in  season  trades;  but  not  to  extend  to 
domestic  occupations,  14,660-561.  Hand-loom  weavers; 
their  number — 2,000  in  one  county ;  worked  by  girls  of 
15  to  18,  but  as  a  rule  not  children,  i.e.  in  private 
houses  and  small  workshops.  Trade  much  reduced,  but 
probably  2,000  regular  workshops  where  young  persons 
employed,  14,562-671.  No  gi-eat  number  of  hired 
weavers  in  Glasgow  district ;  children  frequently  assist 
parents,  14,672.  Places  in  Ayrshire  where  women 
employed  for  wages  as  weavers.  Number  of  such  work- 
shops perhaps  2,000,  14,573-574.  Distinction  between 
family  employment  and  factory  ditto,  14,575-579. 
Hours  of  hand-loom  weavers  ;  vary  ;  late  in  winter ;  in 
full  work  up  to  midnight.  Have  cautioned  but  not 
prosecuted.  Over  hours  only  occasional,  induced  by 
pressure  ;  the  employers  and  employed  agree  as  to  this. 
The  children  are  sometimes  kept  to  wind  while  the  men 
are  not  working,  14,580-589.  Views  of  early  closing 
association  ;  habits  of  certain  classes  seriously  interfered 
with  if  adopted.  Tendency  to  transfer  night  trade  to 
barrowmen,  14,590-691.  Bleaching  a,nd  dyeing,  Glasgow 
district ;  temperature  of  stoves  sometimes  over  80° ; 
people  generally  healthy  ;  no  complaints  as  to  hours  in 
calendering  or  bleaching  trades,  14,692-598.  Difficulty 
of  prosecuting  from  absence  of  power  of  appeal,  14,599- 
603.  Difficulties  arising  from  having  no  legal  assistance 
when  opposed  bylaw  agents;  14,605-610,  14,634-636. 
Witnesses  attend  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  more 
regular  than  sheriffs'  courts,  14,612-613.  Bakehouses  in 
Glasgow;  all  visited  that  could  be  visited  by  special 
permission,  14,615-616.  Doubt  if  confectionery  places 
are  under  factory  inspection,  14,617-618.  Overworking 
of  young  children,  14,619-624.  There  is  greater  license 
than  in  other  factories,  14,625.  Brickfields .-  a  great 
many  in  district,  large  and  small.  Trouble  as  to 
employment  of  children  in  brickfields  annually  de- 
creasing, 14,626-629.  Formerly  many  prosecutions  for 
employing  children.  Restriction  to  age  of  16  in  females ; 
masters  dislike  it  because  such  hands  go  to  work  in 
mills,  14,630.  Boys  in  brickfields  hand  bricks  and  wheel 
heavy  barrows ;  no  prosecutions  for  employing  boys 
below  11.  Cases  of  female  employment  under  13  and 
over  10,  14,631-633.  Sanitary  regulations,  difficulty  of 
applying.  No  distinct  powers  under  Act  of  1874,  but 
have  powers  under  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  and  1871, 14,638- 
639.  Under  Workshops  Act  cannot  apply  Sanitary  Act 
of  1866.  Amendmentof  law  desirable,  14,641.  Alternate 
day  system  of  schooling  in  Glasgow  district  largely 
adopted  and  more  popular  than  half-day  system,  14,642. 

Further  examined. 

Education  of  half-timers,  14,987-989.  School  certifi- 
cates ;  many  are  fictitious  in  Glasgow,  14,990  -997.  Glas- 
gow school  board  and  special  half-time  schools,  14,998- 
999.  Specification  of  schools  by  employers ;  children 
from  6ne  factory  generally  attend  the  same  school,  15,000 
-001.  Never  met  with  case  of  sale  of  certificate,  16,002. 
Have  met  a  case  of  oversigning,  15,003.  Factory  occu- 
piers object  to  the  trouble  given  by  half-timers,  15,004. 
Weekly  report  mJght  be  dispensed  with,  15,020.  Reason 
of  absence  when  applied  fo  by  Mr.  Stewart,  15,376.  Has 
not  lately  got  information  about  overtime,  ef  cetera,  from 
people  at  bleachworks,  15,377.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  letters  reaching  an  inspector,  15,378-379. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  if  workmen  knew  inspectors' 
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private  addresses ;  an  office  in  Glasgow  might  be  an 
advantage,  15,380.  Has  given  every  opportunity  of  access, 
15,381-385. 

STONE,  J.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  Flint  Glass  Manu- 
facturer.   See  WALKER,  J.,  Major. 

STRACHAN,  ANDREW,  Dundee  ;  from  Baxter 
Brothers,  Flax  Spinners.  See  CARMICHAEL, 
PETER. 

STRINGER,  SAMUEL,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
HARRISON,  THOMAS. 

STUBBS,  W.,  Manchester,  and  another  ;  Represent- 
ing Operative  Silk  Weavers' Association,  Leek  : 
Personal  and  official ;  association  includes  members 
of  botli  workshops  and  factories ;  numbers  about  3,000; 
no  females  or  boys,  9554,  9572,  9580.  Scarcity  of  Ijoy 
labour ;  will  increase  as  Act  of  187-1  comes  into  full 
force;  boys  at  from  10  to  12  quite  capable  of  acting  as 
liel])ers,  and  more  valuable  as  labourers ;  would  prefer 
full  time  at  12  if  child  can  pass,  and  half-time  at  9;  as 
women  and  children  can  be  worked  longer  under  Work- 
sliops  than  Factory  Acts,  they  should  be  assimilated,  or 
former  repealed,  9555-60.  Hours  for  meals ;  at  Leek 
employe's  ju-efer  one  break  instead  of  the  two  breaks 
under  the  Act  of  18/4 ;  they  would  prefer  beginning- 
work  at  ()  with  two  breaks,  at  7  or  8  with  one ;  no  uni- 
formity of  commencing  hour  at  Leek,  where  the  dinner 
hour  is  12  to  1,  9561-9568.  Scarcity  of  boys  occa- 
sioned by  their  going  to  other  work  ;  no  use  after  16, 
9574-79. 

STURGE,  Miss,  Birmingham;  Deputation  of  Ladies: 
Represent  women  employed  in  labour  in  Birmingham, 
6646.  Workmen  have  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
women's  labour,  v/ithout  previously  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  women  concerned,  664/.  Any  extension  of  the 
Factory  Act  as  regards  the  employment  of  women  depre- 
cated ;  advocate  the  entire  removal  of  all  existing 
restrictions ;  limitation  of  hours  of  morning  labour  to 
4^  hours  is  regarded  as  futile  and  vexatious ;  legislation 
to  which  women  have  been  subjected  has  been  really 
prejudicial ;  the  rise  in  women's  wages  has  been  but 
small ;  they  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
object  to  the  assimilation  of  the  Workshops  and  Factory 
Acts ;  women  clerks  and  managers  employed  in  shops 
will  be  interfered  with ;  women  serving  in  shops  do  not 
want  any  interference;  they  believe  things  will  come 
right  without  legislative  interference,  6648.  Regular 
hours  in  shops  from  8  to  7,  in  some  cases  to  8,  and  then 
kept  after  to  put  things  away,  6649. 

Some  particular  cases  may  occur  where  women  wish  to 
be  protected  by  the  law  from  overwork,  6650,  6651. 
Women  kept  from  improving  themselves  by  restrictions 
on  labour,  6652  ;  as  an  instance,  the  prhiting  trade,  6653. 
If  women  cannot  do  a  little  extra  work  people  will  not 
employ  them,  6654.  The  law  at  present  does  not  operate 
so  much  to  exclude  women,  but  it  is  the  fear  of  still 
further  restrictions  in  the  future,  6655.  It  is  the  great 
uncertainty  which  forms  a  grievance,  6656.  Object  on 
principle  to  all  restrictions  ;  women  if  they  have  a  choice 
will  not  select  unwomanly  occupations,  6657.  Would 
prefer  trades  that  are  considered  unwomanly  being  shut 
off  altogether  and  women  not  allowed  to  enter  them  if 
there  must  be  restrictions ;  and  leave  the  other  trades 
unrestricted,  6658.  Wages  of  women  not  risen  so  much 
as  has  been  stated  by  others,  6660 ;  in  Birmingham  not 
so  high  as  in  London,  6661.  Y\^omen's  wages  have  risen 
very  much  in  unrestricted  trades,  such  as  domestic 
service  and  agricultural  laljour,  6665.  Can  give  infor- 
mation as  to  trades  in  which  wages  have  not  risen,  6666. 
Unanimous  feeling  of  working  women  against  any  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  their  labour,  6667.  Independent  as 
men  in  giving  their  opinion,  and  free  from  control,  6668. 
Think  no  pressiu-e  has  been  In-ought  to  bear  on  them  by 
their  husbands  or  fathers,  6669,  6670.  Restrictions  tend 
to  diminish  the  employment  of  women  though  it  may 
not  exclude  them,  6671,  6672.  On  general  principles 
object  to  restrictions ;  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
6675.  Restrictions  will  tend  to  drive  women  out  of 
every  trade  ;  such  a  method  not  approved,  6676.  A  law 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  emjjloyment  of  women  in 
unfeminine  work,  6677-  This  would  increase  the  compe- 
tition in  other  trades  and  lessen  ther  value,  6678 ;  there- 
fore tliese  restrictions  act  injuriously  upon  women,  6679- 
Limitation  of  age  for  young  women  and  children,  em- 
ployed in  brickfiekls  for  instance,  is  good,  and  protection 
necessary  for  them,  as  they  are  not  their  own  masters  ; 
women  arc,  6680.    All  restrictions  sliould  cease  at  18, 


STURGE,  Miss— cow/. 
6681.  The  same  restrictive  law  should  be  made  for 
women  as  well  as  men.  Any  work  in  which  women  are 
engaged  could  with  advantage  be  presided  over  by  the 
wives  of  the  employers,  6682,  6683.  Women  employed 
Ijaper  stamping,  folding,  and  stitching,  object  to  any 
change  whatever,  6685,  H^^'ita.  Satisfied  with  present 
hours,  and  wish  for  no  further  restrictions,  668/.  Not 
expected  that  girls  should  work  'uireasonable  hours,  nor 
would  they,  6688.  Never  known  such  a  case  ;  sometimes 
wanted  to  work  an  hour  extra,  but  it  is  seldom,  and  has 
never  been  objected  to,  6689.  Can  always  object,  6690. 
Would  not  ask  anyone  to  work  overtime  unless  it  was 
necessary,  6691.  In  London  a  refusal  to  work  overtime 
was  met  by  a  dismissal,  6692.  Factory  Act  was  no  pro- 
tection, though  illegal,  6693.  Women  will  not  submit 
to  unreasonal)le  hours,  66ii5,  even  though  a  condition  of 
employment,  6696.  Cases  may  have  occurred  of  the 
sort,  though  not  in  her  experience,  nor  has  she  ever 
required  anything  of  the  sort,  6()97.  Have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  women  worked  long  hours  against  their  will ; 
never  wished  it  nor  allowed  it;  objectionable  to  take 
work  home,  6698.  That  women  are  not  free  agents  and 
complaints  are  met  by  dismissals  in  workshops ;  is  not 
known  to  the  deputation,  6699.  The  meeting  they  re- 
present was  chiefly  ladies  interested  in  working  women. 
A  few  engaged  in  business  attended  it,  6700.  Unanimous 
feeling  that  any  further  restrictions  on  the  employment 
of  women  would  be  a  grievance,  6701. 

STURGE,  Miis.  C.  D.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  STURGE,  Miss. 

SUMMERHILL,  HENRY,  Birmingham,  a,id  others; 
Deputation  of  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  and 
Ironmasters.    See  HUNT,  J.  P. 

Wish  to  employ  children  of  12.  One  portion  of  work 
done  night  ^and  day,  and  compelled  to  observe  Good 
Friday.  Not  so  in  others,  4279.  Work  accumulates 
in  consequence  causing  overwork  to  catch  up.  Short 
hours  create  loss  to  the  masters,  and  become  expensive, 
4280.  Processes  cannot  be  interrupted  without  injury 
and  loss.  Working  to  catch  up  not  done  satisfactorily. 
Should  be  allowed  to  work  upon  Saturday  when  holiday 
is  given  in  the  week  earlier,  4281-83.  When  trade  is 
good  commence  on  Mondaj^,  4282.  Half  holiday  on 
Saturday  should  not  apply  in  any  week  when  less  than 
5|  or  6  days  v/ork  done,  4284.  Practically  substitute 
Monday  for  Saturday,  4285.  Not  all  the  year,  4286. 
Children's  work  not  laborious,  receive  plates  from  the 
machine,  4287.  Require  great  activity,  4288.  Not 
fatiguing,  work  intermittent ;  no  half  timers  em]:)loyed ; 
should  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  lest  time,  owing  to 
accidents  of  maciiinery  or  other  causes,  4289-90. 

SUMMERS,  FREDERICK,  Birmingham  ;  Brass 
Founder.   See  COLLINS,  J.  T. 

SV/ANSTON,WILLIAM.Belfast  ;  Shirt  and  Collar 
Manufacturer.    See  O'BRIEN,  GEORGE. 

SYKES, HOWARD. Manchester ;  MasterBleacher. 
See  STANNING,  JOHN. 

SYMONS,  WILLIAM,  Bristol  ;  Brickmaker.  See 
COULTHURST,  THOMAS. 


T. 

TALBOT,  FREDERICK,  AVest  Bromwich;  School- 
master : 

Schools  attached  to  Messrs.  Chance's  work,  6861. 
About  600  children  attend  daily,  6862.    No  half-timers, 

6863.  Prevent  them  going  to  work  Ijefore  13  if  possible, 

6864.  Great  want  of  juvenile  labour,  6865.  Alternate 
day  system  is  good  so  far,  but  alternate  week  system 
meets  the  question,  6866.  Have  no^room,  and  so  long 
as  that  is  so,  refuse  half-timers,  6867.^  School  Board  at 
Smethwick  and  West  Bromwich,  6868 ;  they  will  soon 
have  accommodation  for  all  kinds  of  children,  6869. 
Recjistrar's  certificate  should  always  be  required  before  a 
child  is  employed  full  time,  6871  ;  and  before  it  v.'orks 
at  all,  68/2.  'Would  lead  to  greater  regularity ;  knows 
that  1)oys  go  to  work  under  age  ;  14  boys  left  school  and 
got  work  full-timers  last  year,  6873.  Further  education 
of  glass-house  boys  on  full  time  proposed,  6874.  How 
carry  out,  6876.  Boys  employed  at  night  could  not  be 
compelled  to  attend  schools,  6877-  Indirect  encourage- 
ment by  aiding  night  schools  may  accomplish  the  same 
end,  6878.  If  boys  begin  work  at  10,  in  future  should 
[lass  the  3rd  Standard,  ()879.    At  13,  the  5th  should  be 
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required,  or  at  least  the  4th  Standard,  6880.  Prefer  the 
5th,  6881.  Might  be  enforced  in  two  years.  If  a  boy 
got  beyond  a  certain  point  he  would  be  sure  to  go  into 
a  night  school,  G882.  Compulsory  clauses  are  not 
adopted  in  Smethwick,  but  are  in  West  Bromwich,  6883. 
Educational  condition  of  the  district  is  still  bad,  but  is 
improving,  6884.  Compulsion  might  be  carried  out 
without  a  School  Board,  6885.  Surgeon's  certificate  is 
not  effective.  Does  not  prevent  boys  going  to  work 
under  age,  6886.  Some  surgeons  will  pass  children 
easily,  and  others  refi'.se  them,  6887.  Birth  certificate 
will  "be  mvich  more  satisfactory.  Surgeon's  certificate  as 
to  physical  ability  or  otherwise  only  wanted,  6888. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES,  Manchestek,  and  others ;  School- 
masters: 

Are  a  deputation  from  the  Teachers  Association  of  the 
Bolton  district,  which  contains  7^  members,  and  has 
imder  it  4,035  half-timers ;  these  have  increased  from 
1,600  since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act.    (The  witness  lays  a  paper  before  the  Commission 
containing  suggestions  as  to  education   of  half-time 
scholars,  and  proposing  that  present  form  of  school 
certificates   should   be   modified,  8.943-45.)  School 
certificate,  by  whom  it  should  be  filled  up ;  authentic 
list  of  children  employed  in  a  mill ;  should  be  furnished 
by  employer;  a  form  of  certificate  recommended  by  an 
employer  of  labour  at  West  Bromwich ;  could  not  be 
carried  out  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  half- 
timers,   8946-49 ;    i^lans  for    procuring  attendance. 
Witness  has  26  different  workshops  from  which  children 
come  to  school,  would  have  to  send  that  numljer  of 
cards  if  some  from  each  school  stayed  away ;  oljjects  to 
exjiense  of  postcards ;  the  plan  would  not  do  in  a  large 
town,  8950-54.    Numbers  of  half-timers,  and  women, 
employed  at  West  Bromwich,  8955.     Witness  states 
that  the  competition  there  is  limited,  and  that  365  half- 
timers  cannot  be  compared  to  4035,  8955-56.  At- 
tendance of  children.    There  is  a  school  board  which 
enforces  compulsion  in  Bolton  ;  it  is  not  left  to  employers 
of  labour  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  purpose,  8957. 
Was  not  aware  that  the  gentlemen  who  put  forward  this 
plan  is  himself  chairman  of  the  school  board,  8958. 
Wishes  to  have  an  authentic  list  from  emjjloyers  of 
the  children  employed,  8959.    As  to  whether  that  would 
lessen  the  labour  of  teachers,  8960.    Further  discussion 
as  to  the  plan ;  difficulty  of  knowing  where  children  are 
employed,  8963  ;  factory  inspector  carries  out  the  law  for 
purposes  of  which  education  of  children  is  one,  and 
their  not  being  overworked  another ;  witness  answers 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  employer  only^  8964  ; 
Friday  is  occupied  m  making  up  returns,  because  the 
certificate  has  to  be  in  the  employer's  hands  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  Saturday  is  a  holiday,  8965- 
66.     As  to  holidays,  8967-69;   witness  is  told  that 
when  he  comes  and  tries  to  make  a  case  for  relief,  and 
says  that  one  of  his  duties  interferes  with  another  on  one 
of  the  five  days  of  school  attendance,  it  ought  to  be  done 
on  the  sixth  ;  answers  that  according  to  that,  if  he  could 
not  do  it  on  Saturday,  he  ought  to  do  it  on  Sunday, 
8970.    It  could  probably  be  done  on  Saturday,  but  it 
has  not  been  the  custom,  and  as  a  teacher  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  to  work  an  additional  half  day  in  making 
out  such  returns,  8971.  Is  aware  that  on  this  subject  he 
mil  have  to  appeal  to  the  Treasury  ;  when  the  present 
form  of  certificate  was  devised  20  years  ago,  there  were 
very  few  half-timers  ;  axid  his  work  has  much  increased, 
8972.    During  these  20   years   the    number  of  full 
and  half  timers  have  very  much  increased,  8973-74  ; 
standard  ;   number  in  school ;   how   many  pass  the 
standard  ;  migration  of  children  from  school  to  school ; 
increase  difficulty ;   numbers  of  half-timers  who  had 
passed    standard;    proportion   who    pass,  8974-87. 
Half-timers  who  had  been  at  school  before,  8988.  Im- 
provement caused  by  compulsory  power,  8989.  Standards, 
8990-96.      Numbers  of  children  living  outside  radius 
of  compulsory  powers, 8997-9000.  Attendance  of  children, 
9001-2.    Religious   instruction ;  forms  part  of  atten- 
dance ;  as   to  attendance   and   religious   instruction ; 
Attendance  of  half-timers  at  certain  schools ;  different 
denominations ;   employer  deciding  what  school  child 
shall  go  to  ;  parents'  choice  refused  by  employer  ;  causes 
inconvenience  ;  children  attending  according  to  Work- 
shops Act,  9003-18. 

TAYLOR,  M.,  Manchester,  and  others;  Deputation 
OF  Denton  Hat  Makers  : 

Represent  the  hat  manufacturers  in  the  district,  9974. 
Insufficiency  of  women  for  purposes  of  the  trade  ;  it  is 
a  season  trade  of  60  hours,  and  principally  in  felt  hat 
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making,  9974-81,  9996.  Fur  used  purchased  ready 
prepared ;  no  skinning  done  on  the  premises  ;  the  work 
suitable  to  females,  and  light ;  therefore  there  should  be 
no  diminution  of  hours,  9982-83.  They  are  paid  by 
the  piece ;  fluctuation  of  numbers  as  shown  by  pay 
sheets,  9983-86.  Resolution  passed  at  niaiuifacturers' 
meeting  against  being  put  under  Factory  Amendment 
Acts,  998/.  No  half-timers  and  few  youiia"  persons 
employed,  9988-89.  No  special  objection  to  examina- 
tion of  boys  of  13,  9990-.92.  Reasons  why  workshops 
have  an  advantage  ;  all  classes  of  factories,  whatever  the 
hours  may  be,  should  be  on  an  equal  footing,  9993-96. 
A  good  deal  of  work  given  out  to  take  home  by  hands  ; 
difficult  to  restrict  evasions  of  law  as  to  overtime,  9997- 
98,  10,022-25.  Should  not  be  deprived  of  present 
modification  allowing  two  hours  extra  per  day  for  three 
months ;  how  much  has  been  applied  for  ;  modification 
necessary  to  prevent  over  hours  at  home ;  work  taken 
home ;  trimmings ;  putting  linings  and  bands ;  work 
often  spoiled  in  homes,  9999,  10,012.  Hat  manufac- 
tories mostly  under  the  Factory  Act ;  small  ones  should 
be  under  Workshops  Acts  ;  Acts  should  be  assimilated, 
10,013-15.  Women  employed  at  trimming,  men  chiefly 
at  machines,  10,016-19,  10,026. 

TAYLOR,  ROBERT,  Belfast;   Shirtmaker.  See 
TILLIE,  WILLIAM. 

TAYLOR,    WILLIAM,    Manchester;  Operative 
Bleacher.    See  BROWNLOW,  WILLIAM. 

TAYLOR,  SAMUEL,  Manchester  ;  Schoolmaster. 
See  TAYLOR,  JAMES. 

TENNANT,   ROBERT,   M.P.,   Leeds;    Flax  Mill 
Owner  : 

Proprietor  of  large  flax  mills  in  Leeds,  13,132.  Had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874, 13,133. 
It  would  be  premature  until  further  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  to  give  any  decided  opinion  about  it, 
but  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  amongst  em- 
ployers and  employed.  In  many  places  the  diminution 
of  production  has  been  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  HaA'e  not  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  our  machinery,  and  there  is  no  greater 
taxation  of  the  energies  and  attention  of  the  workpeople 
now  than  before  the  Act ;  and  if  any  manufacturers  have 
done  so,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  inspector,  they  could 
not  have  been  working  to  their  full  speed  before,  and 
whether  the  Act  had  passed  or  not  they  might  equally 
have  increased  the  speed,  12,134.  Can  only  work  56 
hours  a  week  and  not  56^  as  allowed  by  the  Act,  as  the 
workpeople  will  not  work  after  half-past  12  on  Saturday, 
13,135;  cannot  take  advantage  of  that  half  hour  for 
cleaning,  13,136.  Many  best  hands  have  been  able  to 
get  higher  wages  at  places  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  13,137.  In  flax  spinning  the  work 
done  by  women  and  children  is  not  laborious,  13,138-140. 
The  foreigner  can  offer  goods  in  Leeds  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  can  be  produced  there,  13,141-144.  In  a  short 
time  there  will  probably  be  labour  disputes  abroad,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  13,168-172.  In  Leeds  there  has  not  been  any  re- 
duction of  wages  since  the  Act,  so  that  the  workpeople 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Act,  13,145-150;  do 
not  know  of  any  indication  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
workpeople  with  the  working  of  Act  of  1874,  13,153; 
but  there  were  decided  expressions  of  satisfaction  when 
it  passed,  13,154-155.  The  raising  of  the  age  to  10  will 
occasion  much  difficulty  to  the  employers,  13,156;  and 
the  workpeople  will  not  like  it,  13,157.  Would  not  ob- 
ject if  the  age  were  fixed  at  nine,  coupled  with  some 
educational  test,  provided  it  were  made  applicable  to  all 
trades  in  which  women  and  children  are  employed,  13,158, 
13,160;  if  the  other  trades  are  not  levelled  up  to  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  textile  factories  the  employers  and  the 
parents  of  children  would  consider  they  were  subjected  to 
great  hardship,  13,159-160,  13,167.  By  the  Act  of  18/4 
a  boy  cannot  work  as  a  full  timer  until  he  is  14,  unless  he 
has  passed  a  certain  educational  standard,  yet  under  the 
Education  Act  there  is  no  power  to  compel  him  to  go  to 
school  after  13,  and  the  consequence  is  that  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  14  he  will  either  be  idle  half  his  time  or  go 
elsewhere  where  he  can  work  full  time,  13,160-161.  Have 
adopted  the  alternate  day  system  for  half-timers  since 
Act  of  1874.  13,162-164.  Have  not  observed  profligacy 
in  habits  of  young  persons,  13,165  ;  smoking  in  any  shape 
or  form  is  prohibited  in  our  mills,  13,165-166. 

THOM,  JOHN,  Birmingham  ;  Brass  Founder.  See 
POTTER,  E.  C. 
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THOMPSON,  ROBERT,  Belfast,  and  others :  Master 
Bleachers : 

Ai'e  members  of  the  Bleachers'  Association  ;  claim  to 
represent  the  trade,  1 7,338, 1 7,342.  Process  of  bleaching  ; 
it  is  open  air  bleachinir  ;  it  occupies  an  average  of  quite 
two  months ;  the  linen  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  three  or 
four  days  at  a  time  ;  it  is  left  out  at  night ;  it  is  spread 
in  the  fields  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  that 
five  or  si.x  times  during  the  process,.  17,34.'3-iS45.  A 
good  many  women  are  employed ;  number  of  hands 
employed ;  no  half-timers ;  proportion  of  women  and 
children;  hours  of  work;  modification:  naachinery; 
mostly  worked  by  men  with  boys  to  help  ;  has  not  had 
occasion  to  take  advantage  of  modification  which  allows 
time  lost  by  breakage  of  machinery  to  be  made  uj).  Stop- 
page, effects  of;  accidents,  17,34()-363.  Present  hours 
are  satisfactory  ;  reduction  deprecated,  17,3fi4-36().  Stop- 
pages caused  by  frost ;  should  have  more  latitude  formaking 
up  that  lost  time  than  at  jn'esent ;  third  modification 
of  in  the  Act  of  1870;  mode  of  making  up  lost  time; 
extra,  hours,  17,367-376.  Heat  of  rooms  where  linen  is 
dried ;  ventilation  in  spinning  and  weaving  factories  ; 
dust  in  spinning  and  weaving  factories ;  niuuber  of 
women  in  drying  rooms;  temperature  of  drying-rooms; 
outside  work  ;  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner,  17,377- 
.'ilK).  Some  of  the  hands  are  paid  by  time  and  some 
by  the  piece  ;  the  women  are  all  paid  by  day  work,  with 
a  few  exceptions  ;  women's  wages  ;  women's  wages  in 
spinning  works  ;  how  they  are  paid  ;  bleachworks  are 
all  in  country  places,  where  the  air  is  pure  ;  the  people 
live  near  the  works  ;  there  are  few  single  women  em- 
])loyed  ;  they  are  nearly  all  families  ;  as  to  how  they  are 
lodged ;  no  women's  barracks  ;  cause  of  stoppage  ;  flax 
water;  poisoning  of  rivers,  17,391,  17,403.  Spinning 
establishments,  there  are  two ;  which  the  hands  prefer, 
17,404,  17,406.  Recovery  of  lost  time  ;  as  to  working  in 
the  hot  rooms,  17,407-411.  Advance  of  wages  to  women 
when  works  are  stopped  ;  hours  of  employment  in  hot 
rooms  ;  hours  of  work  under  the  different  Acts,  17,412- 
421.  Bleaching  operations  are  often  interrupted  by 
weather  ;  difficulty  of  fixing  hours  of  meals,  &c.,  owing 
to  chemical  processes  ;  employment  of  boys ;  their  hours 
of  work ;  operations  are  retarded  by  state  of  water ; 
work  during  the  night ;  would  employ  more  boys  if  the 
working  hours  were  longer ;  employs  no  half-timers ; 
recovery  of  lost  time,  17,422-427.  Would  employ  more 
boys  if  longer  hours  were  allowed  for  outdoor  work  ; 
even  if  the  hours  as  regards  the  stove  were  cut  down  ; 
explanations  as  to  recovery  of  lost  time,  1 7.. 428-433. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM,  and  another,  Glasgow  ;  Rope- 
makers  : 

Of  the  firm  of  Thomson  &  Co.  and  Watson  Brothers, 
16,500-501.  Desire  to  be  exempt  from  the  Act  of  1874, 
especially  as  regards  extension  of  boys'  age  to  14,  16,502- 
503.  Scotch  ropeworks  all  covered  except  the  very 
smallest;  Acts  should  be  assimilated;  would  like  to 
work  boys  full  time  from  12  upwards  with  educational 
test ;  better  than  presenthalf-timers,  16,504-606.  Satisfied 
with  10  hours  under  the  Act  of  1874,  but  must  work 
both  young  and  old  during  half  hour  for  Saturday 
cleaning;  if  any  trade  to  privilege  should  be  rope- 
makers,  the  work  being  healthy  and  less  hard  than  in 
textile  factories  ;  adult  hands  and  children  also  agree 
with  the  above  views,  16,507-513. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  Dundee  ;  Engineer  : 

Is  an  engineer  in  Dundee,  17,081.  Has  put  wheels 
in  a  great  number  of  water-power  mills  throughout 
Fife,  Forfar,  and  at  Perth,  17,082-83.  Is  acquainted 
with  difficulties  arising  from  drought,  and  often  con- 
sulted on  the  propriety  of  putting  wheels  down,  17,084- 
85.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  work  must  sometimes 
be  at  a  standstill,  17,086-87.  Steam-power  could  be 
applied  in  almost  every  case,  but  would  not  pay  the 
expense,  17,088.  \Vater-power  is  apjilied  chiefly  to  flax 
spinning;  exclusively  so  in  Blairgowrie;  but  can  be 
applied  to  any  purpose,  l7,089-i)0;  its  introduction 
would  close  some  of  the  smaller  wool-mills  in  the  north, 
17,092.  In  some  places  the  water-power  mills  have 
attracted  large  populations,  and  restriction  would  lead 
to  migration,  17,091«.  The  introduction  of  steam  would 
lead  to  some  smaller  mills  being  given  up,  17,092. 

THOMPSON,  DANIEL  D.,  Edinburgh  ;  Fish  Curer. 
See  BROWNE,  WILLIAM. 

THOMPSON,  J.  G.,  Birmingham;  Schoolmaster. 
See  LANDON,  J.  G. 

THORP.URN,  J.,  London  ;  Master  Bookbinder.  Sec 
DARTON,  T.  G. 

1. 


THORNHILL,  HENRY,  Leicester;  Sub-Inspector 
OF  Factories : 

Workshops  are  chiefly  composed  of  framework  knitters 
and  boot  finishers;  thinks  5,000  would  be  about  the 
number  :  has  visited  the  larger,  and  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  smaller;  has  been  two  years  in  the  di.strict ; 
cannot  tell  without  reference  how  many  workshops  he 
tf^L^^^'*'^'^  '  '^^^  looked  up  many  in  the  (?ountry  villages, 
^395-7401  ;  was  absent  on  sick  leave  for  six  months, 
7402.  The  Act  a  dead  letter  in  the  country  as  regards 
schooling;  hours  of  labour  very  irregular.  Chiefly 
hosiery  trade  in  the  country  ;  small  attention  paid  to  law ; 
has  not  proceeded  in  many  cases  against  people  either 
in  villages  or  towns ;  did  in  one  bud  case  in  a  village ; 
is  obliged  to  ask  for  sanction  to  proceed ;  it  generally 
takes  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  an  answer,  7402-7416. 
Details  as  to  course  of  application  for  sanction,  7417. 
Magistrates  are  willing  to  convict;  one  person  cannot 
enforce  Act;  would  be  glad  of  assistance  of  school 
board  vi-sitor,  7418-7424.  Inequality  of  Workshops  and 
Factory  Act,  7425,  7426;  is  obliged  to  appeal  to  assistant 
inspector  for  leave  to  prosecute"  as  much  as  ever,  7427. 
Proceedings  against  parents  \vithout  proceedings  against 
employer,  7428,  7429.  There  would  be  difficulty  as  to 
4h  hours  rule  under  the  Act  of  1874  ;  it  would  not  suit 
the  trade,  especially  warehouses,  7430,  7431.  Hours  of 
work  and  meals  in  boot  factories,  7432-7437.  Ware- 
houses not  attached  to  factories  come  under  Act  of  1867  ; 
doubt  as  to  warehouses  being  part  of  factories,  7438- 
7442.  Hours  of  women  in  warehouses,  7-i4.'J,  7414. 
Cannot  say  whether  Act  of  1874  is  apphcable  lo  trades 
in  Leicester,  7445;  hours  in  boot  factories  vary,  7446; 
difficulties  in  finding  schools  for  brickyard  children, 
7447.  Certificate  of  h'vcih  instead  of  surgeon's  certificate 
would  be  a  good  thing,  7448-7450.  As  to  working  of 
the  Act  of  1871,  7451-74,53.  Does  not  think  evils  arise 
from  men  and  women  working  together  to  call  for 
interference  of  Parliament,  7454.  Is  not  in  favour  of 
including  under  Act  of  1874  any  additional  factories, 
7455.  Small  workshops  in  country  mostly  near  homes 
of  workers,  7456 ;  difficulty  of  enforcing  regular  hours 
of  work  therein,  7457,  7458.  Health  of  people  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  from  working  irregular  hours,  except 
that  of  children  who  are  employed  too  young,  7459- 
7463.  Case  in  which  jirosecution  took  place,  7464, 
7465.  Thinks  the  appointments  of  inspectors  would  not 
change  the  character  of  his  duties ;  declines  to  make 
suggestions  with  regard  to  chief  of  the  department ; 
thinks  more  officials  are  required  ;  ofl^er  no  opinion  a  s 
to  changes  of  grades  of  officials,  or  expenditure  involved, 
7466-7471-  Small  attendance  at  school  not  owing  to 
want  of  school  accommodation,  7472  ;  nor  to  jealousy 
of  parents,  7473.  "  The  Agricultural  Children's  Act " 
is  ]3artially  in  operation ;  doubts  as  to  how  far,  7474- 
7478.  Possible  a  boy  might  work  seven  or  eight  hours 
while  attending  school,  under  the  present  Workshops 
Act,  7479-7481. 

Is  aware  of  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  seaming 
schools  at  Hinckley ;  does  not  know  whether  children 
work  for  wages,  or  whether  they  pay  for  instruction, 
7814,  7815.  Children  brhig  work  and  take  it  away  ;  the 
schools  were  under  Workshops  Act ;  there  are  probably 
12  or  15  children  under  age  working;  hours  of  work 
perhaps  10  a  day;  though  this  may  be  more  or  less, 
7816-7819.  Nothing  else  taught  in  these  schools; 
they  come  under  Workshops  Act,  7820-7822.  _  Mothers 
who  take  in  this  work  do  employ  their  families  at  it ; 
Hinckley  contains  about  22  or  2.'i  stocking  factories  ; 
there  is '  a  school  board  there ;  the  children  go  to  these 
schools  as  young  as  seven ;  they  are  generally  to  be  seen 
seaming  stockings  at  the  cottage  doors ;  it  is  difficult  to 
deal  with  these  people;  thinks  work  occasionally  ex- 
cessive amongst  the  women  ;  never  heard  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  there  are  probably  large  numbers  of  women 
belonging  to  it,  7823-7832. 
TIBBETTS,  .JOSEPH,  Old  Hill;  Nailmaker.  See 
RUDGE,  J. 

TIBBETS,  ENOCH,  Old  Hill  ;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

TILLIE,    WILLIAM,   Belfast,  and  others;  Shirt- 
makers  : 

Are  shirt  makers  and  shirt  and  collar  and  under- 
clothing manufacturers  at  Londonderry;  are  the  largest 
employers  in  the  district,  17,292-296.  Factories  have 
existed  25  years;  number  employed  in  factories  4,000 
odd;  hours  of  labour,  51  per  week;  hands  reside  at  a 
distance  ;  working  hours  on  Saturday  six  at  a  stretch,  not 
inconvenient :  better  than  to  come  in  without  breakfast, 
17,297,  17,304-305;  liealthiness  of  the  business;  ship- 
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TILLIE,  W.—cont.  ,    ,  ■, 

ping  on  Saturday  afternoon  important ;  finished  goods 
department  not  a  manufacturing  department;  wages 
earned  by  women,  5s.  to  12s.  per  week ;  no  half-timers 
are  employed,  17,297.  Are  sewing  works  only,  17,298- 
300 ;  workers  are  of  a  superior  class,  17,301.  Dinner  hour, 
1  or  1.30  p.m.,  17,302.  Semng  machines  and  cutting 
macliines  are  driven  by  steam-power  continuous  hours  ; 
they  could  not  manage  to'give  an  interval  in  the  forenoon 
of  Saturday ;  the  hands  do  not  dine  on  the  premises  on 
the  other  days;  as  to  having  a  dining-room  on  the 
premises,  17,306-309.  (Mr.  Taylor,  another  vntness, 
states  that  he  started  a  cooking  depdt,  but  the  girls 
would  not  go  to  it,  17,310-311.)  Working  six  hours 
without  a  break ;  wishes  hours  to  remain  as  they  are ; 
hours  of  work  ;  importance  of  present  hours  being  pre- 
served, and  six  hours  on  Saturday ;  hours  are  short ; 
employers  and  employed  have  no  complaint  to  make ; 
so  things  may  well  be  left  as  they  are,  17,312-319; 
working  till  3*  or  4  on  Saturday ;  do  not  begin  till  8  ; 
they  want  either  a  modification  in  the  general  Act,  or  to 
be  left  as  they  are,  17,320-323.  Factories  under  the 
Workshops  Act ;  number  in  factories  under  the  Factory 
Act  and  the  Workshops  Act ;  competition  between  the 
factories  ;  differences  between  them ;  number  of  hands 
employed ;  declines  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  bringing 
workshops  imder  Factory  Act,  17,324-331;  inconvenience 
of  four  and  half  hours'  stretch  ;  employ  no  half-timers  ; 
employment  of  children ;  work  at  home  ;  distances  of 
the  hands'  homes  from  the  factories,  17,332-337. 

TOD,  W.,  Edinburgh  ;  Paper  Maker.    See  COWAN, 
J. 

TODD,  Miss  ISABELLA  M.  S.,  Dublin,  and  another; 
Represent  Working  Women  : 

Thinks  that  fully  one  half  of  the  women  working  in 
mills  and  factories  in  Belfast  do  help  some  one  else ; 
thinks  that  the  women  who  have  only  themselves  to 
support  prefer  shortened  hours,  but  those  who  have  any 
one  dependent  upon  them  do  not  do  so ;  few  married 
women  work  in  mills  and  factories ;  they  dislike  the 
shortened  hours,  or  rather,  the  lessened  wages,  19,101. 
The  shortened  hours  have  led  to  some  reduction  in  the 
wages;  the  extra  half  hour  in  the  morning,  19,102- 
105.  Reduction  of  wages,  19,106-108.  Difference 
of  feeling  between  those  employed  by  time  and  by  the 
piece,  19,109.  Shirt  factories,  as  to  what  Act  they  are 
under ;  hours  they  could  legally  work ;  embroidered 
liiien ;  embroidering  would  be  done  by  sewing  machine 
dr'ven  by  steam ;  they  are  not  under  the  Workshops 
Act,  19,110-112.  Difference  of  feehng  between  those 
employed  by  time  and  by  the  piece ;  reduction  of  time 
dreaded  by  workers ;  hours  of  labour  for  women ;  late 
hours  ;  women  have  not  learned  to  combine ;  a  case  of 
one  particular  firm,  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale  and 
made  also,  19,113-118.  Wishes  women  to  combine  and 
protect  themeelves,  19,119;  reasons  why  they  do  not  do 
so  at  present ;  feelings  among  women  in  favour  of  unions, 
&c.,  amongst  themselves,  19,120-121 ;  any  law  at  present 
must  operate  unequally.  Witness  looks  on  this  as  a 
transition  period ;  health  ;  considers  food,  comfort,  and 
fire  of  more  importance  than  short  hours  of  work, 
19,122-123.  As  to  food ;  losses  in  consequence  of 
shortened  hours  ;  strikes  ;  women's  unions  ;  voluntary 
night  schools,  taught  by  ladies,  rapid  improvement  of 
girls  at ;  freshness  and  energy  of  pupils  ;  attendance  at ; 
absences  from ;  there  is  only  a  trifling  fee  for  copybooks, 
ckc. ;  the  room,  fire,  light,  &c.,  is  provided  gratuitously  ; 
as  to  what  is  taught,  19,124-133.  Fiirther  restrictions 
on  labour  of  adult  women  in  workshops  ;  hours  of  work  ; 
places  work  is  carried  on ;  ventilation ;  restrictions  acting 
unequally ;  as  to  women  being  replaced  by  men  if  their 
labour  was  further  restricted  ;  hours  in  shops,  19,134- 
150.  The  half-time  system;  half  days  and  alternate 
days  ;  late  hours  of  work  in  milliners'  shops  ;  difficulty 
of  getting  evidence  :  shops  open  on  Sundays  ;  hours  of 
female  assistants  in  shops  ;  does  not  think  that  any 
particular  restriction  on  labour  of  women  in  shops  would 
lead  to  the  employment  of  men  in  their  place  ;  appren- 
tices, objections  to  taking,  19,151-162. 

TODD,  A.,  Glasgow,  and  another;  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers :  ■ 

Employs  about  40  hands,  men,  women,  and  children, 
14,866-868.  Education  of  children  not  improved  by 
Factory  Act ;  proof  of  averment,  14,869-875 ;  does  not 
object  to  half-time  system,  14,870.  Education  Act 
already  in  force  as  regards  tobacco  trade ;  children  drift 
into  other  employments;  number  of  half-timers  em- 
ployed, 14,874-875.  Hours  of  work  ;  why  parliamentary 
hours  infringed  in  case  of  children ;  healthy  and  unfa- 


TODD,  A.—cont. 

tiguing  nature  of  work ;  work  does  not  interfere  with 
education,  14,876-879.  Boys  and  girls  not  learning  the 
trade.  Alternate  day  system  tried  unsatisfactorily.  Till 
education  advanced,  boys  will  not  work  under  half-time 
system ;  half-time  system  more  successful  in  England, 
14,879-885. 

TOLLEY,  JAMES  B.,  Nottingham  ;  Box  Manufac- 
turer ; 

Is  a  box  manufacturer ;  thinks  all  box  makers  should 
be  under  Factory  Act ;  as  some  are  under  Workshops 
Act,  where  inspector  cannot  tell  when  they  are  working 
or  not,  7994,  7995. 

TONKS, EDMUND,  Birmingham;  Deputation  from 
THE  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  GOODMAN, 
J.  D. 

TOOTAL,  JAMES,  Manchester;  Cotton  Opera- 
tive.  See  BATTLE,  MICHAEL. 

TREMANS,  JOHN,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

V. 

VALE,  JOHN,  West  Bromwich,  and  another;  Nut 
AND  Bolt  Forgers  : 

Approve  of  very  young  children  being  stopped  working 
Small  shops  employ  half-timers,  but  they  do  not  work 
so  much  by  the  Factory  Act  as  they  should.  In  small 
shops  take  work  home  and  so  evade  the  Act,  7003. 
Manufacturers  give  out  work  to  be  done  at  the  work- 
shops, 7004.  Workshops  should  be  put  under  the  same 
law  as  factories,  7005.  Over  600  employed  in  the  trade. 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  should  be  assimilated,  and 
all  be  under  one  law  and  one  system,  7006.  Age  for 
half-timers  should  be  increased  to  10,  7008  ;  and  pass  a 
moderate  examination,  not  an  oppressive  one,  7009-11. 
Question  of  dull  children  who  cannot  pass  to  be  left  to 
the  proper  authorities,  7012.  Detrimental  to  trade  in 
general,  and  to  everybody  if  the  age  for  half-timers  be 
extended  to  14.  Difficult  now  to  obtain  boys  of  13. 
Have  seen  children  in  petticoats  at  v/ork,  7014.  No 
night  work  in  the  trade.  Hours  of  labour  6  to  5.  Half- 
timers  should  work  on  the  alternate  week  system.  At 
present  half-timers  can  work  two-thirds  of  the  day  and 
go  to  school  one  third  only,  7015.  Alternate  day  system 
would  not  do  so  well  as  the  alternate  week,  7016.  Work 
in  factories,  7017,  and  have  boys  under  them,  7018. 
Employ  and  pay  them.  The  position  is  they  are  work- 
men employed  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  factory. 
Are  put  on  places.  Employer  gives  orders,  and  they 
execute  them,  and  for  their  own  convenience  employ  one 
lad  to  one  man  to  assist.  The  children  are  not  strictly 
employed  by  the  employer,  but  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Government  for  them  in  the  first  instance,  7019.  Employ 
no  men.  7020.  Sometimes  employ  young  men  of  18  or 
19  on  the  heavier  work.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  boys. 
They  must  be  trained.  They  are  almost  the  men's 
masters,  for  they  cannot  do  without  boys.  Their  wages 
have  risen  100  per  cent,  the  last  seven  years,  7021,  but 
the  men's  not  more  than  20  to  30  per  cent.,  7022.  Do 
not  employ  half-timers,  but  one  of  his  sons  employs  one, 
7023.  In  the  same  trade,  7024.  Does  not  know 
whether  the  boy  attends  school,  only  sees  that  he  works 
half-time ;  it  is  the  parents'  duty  to  send  him  to  school. 
Would  like  the  question  cleared  up  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible to  employer,  or  parent, ;  7025.  Hard  on  employer 
to  see  that  he  goes  to  school,  7026.  Certificate  signed 
by  the  teacher  should  be  inspected  ;  no  further  trouble 
necessary  on  the  employer's  part,  7027.  Hire  no  machinery 
only  find  the  labour,  7031.  Then  the  "  employer,"  not 
the  workmen,  has  to  see  about  the  certificate,  7032.  Pay 
no  rent  for  the  machinery,  it  is  part  of  the  tools,  7033. 
Would  not  come  under  the  head  of  machinery,  7034. 
Assimilation  of  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts.  Unjust  to 
extend  the  age  of  full-timers  from  13  to  14.  Age  for 
half-timers  may  be  extended  to  10,  but  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  they  should  begin  at  13,  7035. 

VALENTINE,  THOMAS,  Belfast,  and  others ;  Depu- 
tation from  the  .Association  of  Flax  Spinners, 

AND  PoV(rER-LOOM  LiNEN  MANUFACTURERS  : 

Protest  against  the  repeal  of  clause  No.  10  of  the  Factory 
Act  of  1874,  relative  to  the  recovery  of  lost  time  in  mills 
and  factories  driven  by  water-power,  as  it  would  place 
mills  and  factories  only  using  steam-power  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  many  mills  driven  by  steam-power  are  often 
obliged  to  stop  in  dry  weather  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
condensing  water,  17,434.  Protest  against  users  of  water- 
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power  having  power  of  making  up  lost  time,  when  users 
of  steam-power  have  not  the  same  privilege,  17,434-435. 
Generally  users  of  water-power  have  also  steam-power 
supplementary ;  water  mills  are  al^'ays  making  u|)  lost 
time  for  something  or  other  ;  steam  mills  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage ;  comparative  liability  to  stoppage  between 
water  mills  and  steam  mills  ;  does  not  see  why  one 
owner  should  be  allowed  to  make  up  lost  time,  and  the 
other  owner  should  not,  17,436.  Stoppages  from  want  of 
water  for  condensing  purposes,  17,437  ;  rain  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  England  ;  steam-power  in  Scotch  mills ; 
some  have  it,  some  have  not ;  liability  to  stoppage  of 
steam  and  water  power  mills,  17,438-440.  Small  mills, 
woollen  and  scutch  ;  restriction  of  hours  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  growth  of  flax ;  these  mills  are  small  con- 
cerns, employing  perhaps  only  one  or  two  families; 
woollen  trade  is  destroyed  by  previous  legislation,  17,44 1- 
444.  Time  his  mill  has  ever  been  obliged  to  sto])  for 
want  of  condensing  power,  17,445-446.  The  privilege  of 
making  up  lost  time,  if  granted,  would  only  be  exercised 
to  a  very  trifling  e.\tent ;  steam  mills  lose  more  time  than 
water  mills  ;  average  amount  of  time  lost  by  steam  users ; 
the  Association  includes  some  users  of  water-power,  they 
have  steam  also;  there  are  very  few  mills  wliere  water 
only  is  used — only  scutch  mills,  17,447-462.  Appliances 
for  keeping  down  dust ;  has]tried  several ;  a  fan  in  the  win- 
dow; apjiliances  in  Dundee,  aprons  or  covei  s,  &c.,  splash 
boards  ;  details  of  internal  arrangements,  and  business 
details,  17,453-462.  There  must  always  be  dust  in  flax 
i.ipinning;  spinning  in  Dundee  and  in  Belfast ;  health  in 
flax-mills  better  than  in  cotton-mills ;  cotton  dust  and 
flax  dust,  17,463.  Rate  of  wages,  has  not  diminished; 
half-timers,  17,464-466.  Thinks  raising  the  age  to  14 
•vill  cause  a  scarcity,  and  will  net  benefit  the  education  of 
the  children  ;  compulsion  required  to  secure  education  of 
child ;  education  in  England,  Scotla,nd,  and  Ireland ; 
would  like  to  see  it  made  compulsory;  Jlr.  Hind  thinks 
factory  employers  vfould  suffer;  ages  of  children;  Act 
allows  them  to  come  as  full-timers  at  13,  if  they  pass  an 
examination ;  notice  should  be  given ;  iVIr.  McCance 
thinks  it  would  be  unjust  to  manufacturers  to  exclude 
children  unless  they  pass  a  certain  standard  of  examina- 
tion ;  education  of  children ;  age  at  v.'hich  they  should 
pass  examination  ;  physical  strength  of  child ;  standard 
of  age,  17,467-475.  Weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece  ;  reelers, 
winders,  and  spinners  by  the  day ;  wages  about  the 
same  as  fonnerly,  17,47<'-478.  Ages  and  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  engaged  in  any  regulated  labour  in  Ireland ; 
holidays;  different  opinions  as  to,  17,47!'— 486.  The  half 
hour  that  is  left  for  cleaning  on  Saturday  is  useless, 
the  hands  will  not  clean  after  the  engine  stops ;  cleaning 
machinery;  cleaning  in  meal  hours,  17,487— 1!'4.  Thinks 
many  half-timers  of  13  will  be  able  to  pass  the  4th 
Standard,  17,495-496. 

w. 

WAKEFIELD,  J.  C,  Glasgow,  und  anofher ;  Calico 
Printers  : 

First  special  point.  That  working  for  57  hours  only  to 
suit  convenience  of  hands  an  extra  half  hour  should  be 
■  allowed  after  6  o'clock,  15,153-155.  Inconvenience  of 
meals  brought  to  works,  15,156.  Second  special  point. 
To  be  placed  on  same  footing  regarding  break  down  of 
machinery,  snow,  &c.  as  bleaching  and  dyeing  trades ; 
nature  of  grievance,  15,157-162,  15,185-195;  modifi- 
cation by  Act,  1870,  as  to  overtime  no  advantage;  fur- 
ther modification  refused ;  what  would  suit,  15,163-172. 
Both  sexes  employed  in  same  work  ;  half-timers  employed 
working  on  alternate  day  system,  advantageous  of, 
15,173-178.  Third  s]3ecial])oint.  Act,  1874,  should  not 
ajjply  to  prmt  works ;  objection  to  increase  of  age  in 
children  ;  should  rather  be  lowered ;  the  work  is  light ; 
children  passing  an  examination  at  12  should  work  full 
time,  15,179-184. 

WALFORD,   SEPTIMUS,  Manchester;  Working 
Brickmakers.     See  MARTIN,  ARTHUR. 

WALKER,  DANIEL,  London  ;  Assistant  Inspector 
OF  Factories : 

Am  assistant  inspector  in  Scottish  and  northern  dis- 
tricts, 2379.  Services,  2380.  Eight  sub-inspectors, 
2381.  Answers  to  questions  handed  in,  2382.  Bake- 
houses, and  hours  worked  in  them,  2383-84.  Hardships 
caused  to  establishments  worked  by  and  depending  upon 
watcr-jiower,  hy  the  cessation  of  ttieir  power  of  making 
u]i  for  lost  time,  which  was  taken  away  by  the  Act  of 
1874,  2385-!)7-    To  be  allowed  to  make  up  lost  time 
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until  9  p.m.  after  a  special  report  to  the  inspector,  2388 
-91 .    The  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women  and  young 
persons  in  sho])s,  2398-2400.    Hours  of  women  anil  chil- 
dren in  retail  shops  to  be  12  ;  men  no  restriction,  2401-2. 
Uniform  age  of  children  allowed  to  work  for  wages  to 
be  8,  2403-9.    The  inconveniences  felt  by  the  diversity 
of  age  which  is  allowed  by  the  Acts  regulating  labour, 
2410-11.    Half-time  children  should  not  work  alternate 
days,  2412-15.    Comparative  working  of  tlie  Scotch  and 
English  Education  Acts,  2416-17.    Half-time  schools 
in  Scotland  inferior  to  the  Enghsh,  241S-21.    Acts  of 
1864  and  1867  to  be  assimilated  to  Act  of  1874  in  the 
case  of  education,  2422.    No  standard  from  half-tim.ers 
before  being  allowed  to  go  to  work  ;  gives  reasons,  2423 
-27.    Constitution  of  present  staff,  and  pcactical  evils 
resulting  therefrom,  2428-30.    No  discretionary  jiower, 
2431.    No  power  of  prosecuting  offending  millowners 
without  sanction  of  superior,  2432-34.    Workshops  Act 
generally  observed  in  Scotland,  2435.    Hours  of  work 
not  long;  north  of  England  meii  v.'ork  long  hour.s  with 
extra  ])ay;  also  women  and  children,  243<)-38.  Want 
of  local  inspectors  to  assist  the  sub-inspectors  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  AVorkshojjs  Act.  2439-14. 
Sanitary  arrangements  in  tlie  flax  wet  spinning-mills, 
2445-53  ;  Ijleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  not 
to  be  l)rought  under  Act  of  1874,  2454-6/.    Hours  of 
work  in  sho|)s  and  factories  to  l)e  the  same,  2468.  No 
certificates  in  workshops.  2469.    Held  to  be  a  iuctory  if 
26  persons  are  employed  in  a  place,  2470-72.  Certifi- 
cates of  age  of  children,  2473-77-    Rules  of  workshop 
to  be  hung  up,  2478.    14  days  of  labour  as  a  condition 
of  school  attendance  unsatisfactory,  2479-80.    Riglit  of 
entry  of  inspector  into  workshojjs  to  be  assimilated  to 
tha,t  of  factories,  2481.    Difficulty  in  prosecuting  em- 
ployers in  the  case  of  persons  being  at  work  after 
regulated  hours  in  workshops,  2482-86,  2487  (2481). 
Hours  to  be  kept  in  shojis,  2488-93,    Hours  of  work  in 
workshops  run  over  too  long  a  period,  2494-96.  Class 
of  persons  employed  in  workshop,  2497-2501.  Certifi- 
cates of  certifying  surgeons  satisfactory,  2502.  Certi- 
fying surgeons  have  been  deceived,  2503.    Surgeon's  cer- 
tificate better  than  certificate  of  birtli,  2504-6.   Hours  of, 
by  the  Printworks  Act  and  Bleachers  and  Dyers  Acts, 
60,  2507  ;  by  Textile  Acts,  56^,  2508.    Inconsistency  of 
the  working  hours  allowed  under  these  Acts,  2507-14. 
Protected  persons  in  ironworks,  night  work.    No  altera- 
tion as  to  age  of  commencing  \vork  in  any  part,  2515-22. 
Plan  of  a  board  of  inspectors  exidained,  2523-30.  Ordi- 
nary hours  kept  at  textile  works,  2.531-32.  School 
attendance  of  half-time  children,  2533-36.    No  children 
employed  in  agriculture  in  Scotland,  2537-38.  Junior 
sub-inspectors  objected  to,  25.39-41.    Onus  of  pi-oving 
that  persons  were  not  actually  working  after  regulated 
hours  to  be  put  on  tlie  owners  of  factories,  2542—43. 
Milliners  not  interfered  with,  2544-45.    Test  of  educa- 
tion of  children  and  young  persons,  2546—48.  Work- 
shops put  imder  local  inspection,  25'50-53.  Restriction 
on  labour  in  shops  to  be  universal,  2554-57.  Residence, 
2558.     Visits  paid  in  district,  2559-(i3.  Educational 
])rovisions  of  Factory  Act  carried  out  hj  the  local  autho- 
rities, 2564-66.    Bleaching  works  not  unhealthy  for 
women  and   children,  2567-68.     Loss  in  production 
power  of  mills  under  Act  of  1874.    Machinery  cannot 
be   driven   faster,  256fJ-71.    Water-power   mills  {see 
2388),  2572-73.    Shops  work  too  long  hours,  2574-79. 
Employ  refused  to  uneducated  children  de|)rives  them  of 
wages  as  also  the  chance  of  getting  education  after  em- 
ployment, 2580.    Education  to  l)e  compulsory,  2581-85. 
Certifying  surgeons  to  inspect  sanitary  state  of  factories, 
2586-92,     Sanitary  inspectors  insjiect  the  small  esta- 
blishments and  worksho])s,  2593-97.    Children  kept  at 
factories  after  regulated  hour  are  jirobaljly  there  ftir  the 
jnirpose  of  working,  2598-99.    Lal)our  hom-s  in  siiojis, 
2600-5.    Married  women  remrn  to  work  soon  after  con- 
finement, 2606-8. 

Further  examined,  Dundee. 
The  half-time  system  works  well  both  in  Scotland  and 
England  when  fairly  carried  out ;  at  a  meeting  of  English 
schoolmasters  alternate  day  system  unanimously  con- 
demned, 17,065.  In  Glasgow  half-time  system  in  its 
infancy  ;  when  assistant  insjiector  there  only  one  factory 
had  half-timers,  and  only  20  of  them,  17,066.  Children 
not  accounted  for  as  half-timers  are  running  loose  or 
selling  paper.?  ei  cetera,  17,067.  Does  not  beheve  half- 
timers  are  working  full  time  ;  Glasgow'  factory  children 
are  of  the  projnr  age,  17,068.  As  a  rule  certifynig 
surgeons  in  Scotland  do  not  pass  children  Ijelowthe  age; 
there  are  rare  exce])tions,  1 7,06.9.  Glasgow  district  too 
large  ;  Workshops  Act  better  enforced  under  local  autho- 
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rities  than  by  actual  staff  of  inspectors,  which  is  over- 
worked, 17,070.  Officials  like  the  old  sanitary  inspectors, 
who  worked  very  well,  re(iuired,  17,071.  English  inspector 
should  get  on  well  in  Scotland  irrespective  of  language 
and  manner,  17,072-/4.  Abuses  and  charges  of  over- 
work in  Glasgov/  probably  due  to  too  many  changes  from 
circumstances  in  inspecting  staff,  17,075-77-  A  factory 
official's  office  in  Glasgow  would  be  convenient,  17,078. 
Heat  in  bleaching  and  flax  mills  might  be  lessened  by 
enforcing  provisions  of  Factory  Act  as  to  escape  of  steam 
and  water  ;  that  provision  should  be  made  more  stringent, 
17,079-80. 

Women  are  prohibited  under  8th  section  of  Act  of 
1874  from  remaining  in  any  room  during  meal  hours  in 
which  any  manufacturing  process  is  being  carried  on, 
because  cleaning  is  an  employment,  and  an  employment 
cannot  be  permitted  in  a  factory  without  inspector  of 
district's  leave,  17,170.  Cleaning  is  an  employment,  and 
it  is  the  same  as  if  a  manufacturing  process  were  being 
carried  on,  17,1 71-  That  is  the  sole  reason  of  prohibition ; 
that  a  manufacturing  process  should  be  going  is  unneces- 
sary;  the  sweeping  itself  is  illegal,  17,172.  It  is_ employ- 
ment, and  employment  is  sufficient  under  section  36  of 
Act  of  1 844,  which  enacts  "  during  any  meal  time  which 
"  shall  form  any  part  of  the  hour  and  a  half  allowed,  no 
"  child  or  young  person  shall  be  employed  or  shall  be 
"  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  raanufac- 
"  turing  process  is  there  carried  on,  and  all  the  young 
"  persons  employed  in  the  factory  shall  have  the  time  for 
"  meals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  unless  some 
"  alteration  for  special  cause  shall  be  allowed  in  writing 
"  by  the  inspector,"  17,173-174.  Thinks  the  clause  not 
repealed  as  regards  textile  factories,  17,174.  The  section 
appears  to  be  repealed  so  far  as  the  section  relates  to 
factories  affected  by  the  Act  of  1874,  but  the  section  or 
purport  of  it  is  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1874,  17,175.  That 
the  section  8  of  Act  1874  is  the  only  law  at  present  about 
textiles  does  not  affect  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  1844; 
sweeping  is  an  employment,  17,176-  No  manufacturing 
process  is  being  carried  on  during  the  meal  hours,  but 
the  sweeping  itself  is  an  employment,  17,176.  Does  not 
read  the  section  as  laying  down  that  employment  is  not 
illegal  if  no  manufacturing  process  is  being  carried  on, 
17,177-179.  Considers  the  conditions  twofold,  1st,  a 
woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  during  meal 
hours;  2nd,  "or  allowed  to  remain,"  17,181.  Inspector 
does  not  allow  it,  but  if  he  did  cleaners  might  be  required 
to  go  at  a  separate  hour,  and  come  in  at  a  separate  hour, 
17,182-183.  Giving  sweepers  the  whole  meal  hour  at 
the  same  time  and  then  sweeping  during  meal  hour  when 
no  manufacturing  process  being  carried  on  does  not 
amount  to  allowing  the  lawful  time  for  meals,  17,184-185. 
Working  56  hours,  the  half  hour  spread  over  the  week 
would  not  suffice  for  sweeping,  sweepings  being  constant, 
17,186-187.  Inspector  must  exercise  his  optional  power 
or  the  law  be  changed,  17,188.  Improved  methods 
adopted  by  Baxter  Brothers  to  save  people  from  bad  effects 
of  heckling  and  wet  spinning  process,  17,189.  Dust  and 
steam  thus  reduced,  17,190.  Such  methods  not  expen- 
sive ;  outlay  will  pay  itself,  not  on  account  of  saving,  but 
because  the  people  can  do  better  work,  17,191-192. 
Particulars  respecting  half-timers  in  Baxter  Brothers' 
school,  17,193.  In  year  commencing  1st  November  the 
per-centage  of  absentees  was  during  winter  months  8 ; 
from  beginning  of  March  to  10th  of  September  3  •  8, 17,194. 
Children  on  tlie  roll  vary  from  760  to  716,  17,195. 
Receives  every  assistance  from  factory  managers;  con- 
tinual absences  sure  to  be  reported,  17,196.  If  parent 
sends  no  written  excuse,  reports  to  manager,  17,197. 
Having  only  had  one  Government  examination,  can 
scarcely  say  what  per-centage  of  half-timers  can  pass  ;  the 
first  examination  not  a  fan-  test,  17,198-199.  Inspector's 
report  of  November  examination  handed  in,  17,200. 
From  previous  experience  of  whole  time  schools,  considers 
will  be  able,  as  a  rule,  to  bring  on  the  half-timers  alluded 
to  in  report  with  equal  rapidity,  17,201-202  ;  if  child  has 
received  average  education  up  to  9  or  10  years,  would  not 
fear  producing  such  result,  17,203;  difficult  when  child 
pretty  old  and  quite  ignorant,  17,202.  Only  293  out  of 
674  children  qualifiecl  for  presentation  were  examined, 
because  a  great  numl)er  not  qualified  for  the  standard  of 
work,  17,204.  By  qualified  inspector  meant  qualified  by 
attendances;  those  likely  to  pass  were  picked  out,  17,205. 
If  the  4th  Standard  was  exacted  from  1st  January  1876 
as  condition  of  whole  time  employment  at  13,  thinks 
those  children  in  4th  Standard  would  pass  fairly;  and 
those  of  12  only  in  3rd  might  be  brought  up  to  4th, 
17,206.  All  being  half-timers,  coming  from  the  same 
work,  an  exceptional  jn-ivilege,  17,208.  Had  a  school  at 
Dundee  wthout  half-timers,  but  never  had  a  mixed  school 
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17,209.  If  employment  depended  upon  previous  school 
attendance,  cannot  say  if  parents  would  be  induced  to 
co-operate  in  ensuring  attendance,  17;209.  In  former 
school  no  special  trouble  as  to  irregularity ;  there  is  always 
a  per-centage  of  absentees,  17,210.  Absence  the  result  of 
iUness  or  occasional  truancy,  not  parental  indifference, 
17,211-212.  From  a  return  made  of  attendances  500 
originally  at  school  in  November  1874  still  attend :  proof 
of  steadiness  both  at  tire  school  and  the  work,  17,213. 
In  works  like  Ba^cter  Brothers  about  100  children  come 
and  go  to  and  from  other  employments ;  the  majority 
steady,  17,214.  Of  children  coming  to  the  school  for  first 
time  a  large  number  have  had  no  previous  education, 
17,215.  Statement  of  average  weekly  attendance,  number 
on  roll,  and  per-centage  of  absentees  from  2nd  November 
1874  to  10th  September  1875  handed  in,  17,215. 

Further  examined,  Edinburgh. 

Schools  at  Glasgow  inefficient,  19,573-5?5 ;  half-time 
system  at  Glasgow,  a  recent  introduction,  Messrs.  Clark, 
excepted,  19,576-579.  Falsified  certificates  of  atten- 
dance given  in  printworks,  sold  at  Is.  each,  19,580- 
582.  Adventure  schools  in  Dundee  and  Glasgow  a 
disgrace,  19,582.  No  control,  19,583.  Certificates 
ought  to  be  annulled,  19,684;  prejudice  against  half- 
time  system  in  Scotland,  19,585;  prejudices  and  objec- 
tions unreasonable,  19,586. 

Half-timers  employed  in  Glasgow;  schools,  12,587-589; 
unsatisfactory  state  of  schools  in  Glasgow  ;  want  of  ac- 
commodation in  schools  ;  consider  Glasgow  in  a  transition 
state ;  inefficiency  of  schoolmasters ;  ditto  of  school ; 
duties  of  inspectors  with  regard  to  schools,  19,590-594. 
Difficulty  of  reconciling  statements  of  school  board  of 
Glasgow  and  Board  of  Education ;  half-time  system  in 
Glasgow ;  as  to  having  separate  schools  or  class-rooms 
for  half-time  children,  does  not  think  it  necessary;  pre- 
judice in  Scotland  against  factory  children  ;  education  of 
children  in  manufacturing  towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  factory  half-time  children  generally  have  never  re- 
ceived any  previous  education ;  thinks  education  more 
neglected  in  manufacturing  towns  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  19,595-602. 

WALKER,  MAJOR  JAMES,  Birmingham,  and  another ; 
Flint  Glass  Manufacturers  : 

Young  persons  largely  employed,  6894.  Do  not  em- 
ploy boys  under  13  years,  6895,  nor  half-timers  in  the 
glass  manufactory,  6896.  Boys  over  13  are  employed 
in  the  making  and  in  the  cutting  of  the  flint  glass  trade, 
6897-  Blowing  is  the  technical  term  for  making,  6898. 
Similar  in  fact  to  a  certain  extent  to  window-glass 
making,  6899.  Work  in  alternate  shifts  of  six  hours 
nominally,  6900.  Six  hours  on  and  six  off,  6901.  Not 
exceeding  54  in  the  week ;  48  hours  is  the  rule.  In 
order  to  Ilux  the  metal  to  get  it  into  working  order  it 
takes  from  Friday  night  to  Monday  morning  ;  so  every 
young  person  has  a  day's  holiday  for  certain,  6902.  The 
modifications  at  present  allowed  are  perfectly  necessary, 
6904,  in  their  entirety,  6905.  Exemptions  should  be 
continued  ;  approve  of  the  limitation  of  hours  of  working 
children  and  young  persons ;  the  screws  must  not  be 
turned  too  hard  ;  if  young  persons  are  prevented  working 
at  night  the  trade  will  be  annihilated;  requires  not 
strong  manual  labour,  but  skill,  6906.  Six  hours  is  the 
universal  practice ;  if  young  jDersons  were  not  employed  at 
night  they  could  only  work  24  hours  a  week,  which 
would  not  teach  them  the  trade,  6907.  Nine  turns  the 
maximum,  eight  the  average,  6910.  Begin  at  6  and 
work  till  12 ;  never  work  as  a  rule  on  Monday ;  so  begin 
on  Tuesday  in  order  that  the  "chairs"  may  not  be 
broken,  6911.  Those  commencing  at  6  on  Tuesday 
would  leave  off  on  Saturday  mid-day ;  on  an  average 
eight  turns,  6912.  Second  turn  would  not  work  from 
12  to  6  on  Saturday  afternoons ;  take  four-hour  turns, 
6913.  Flint  glass  trade  requires  very  great  skill  indeed, 
and  if  men  worked  12  hours  at  a  spell  they  could  not 
supply  the  place  of  an  absentee  so  well  as  when  working 
six  hours  only,  6914.  Competition  with  foreigners ; 
boys  not  taken  earlier  than  13,  but  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage if  taken  in  at  12  with  an  educational  test,  so  as 
to  learn  the  business  and  be  apprenticed,  6915,  6916. 
Great  difficulty  in  getting  boys  ever  since  the  age  has 
been  limited,  6919.  If  age  be  raised  to  14  it  will  act 
seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trade,  6920j 

Two  or  three  years'  notice  of  a  moderate  educational 
standard  would  be  a  hardship  if  it  kept  a  boy  back  to  14, 
6922.  Prefer,  however,  a  standard  to  be  fixed,  and  age 
reduced  from  13  to  12;  and  half-timers  done  away  with 
entirely,  6924.    Half-timers  are  perfect  failures;  and  in 
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consequence  of  not  Ijenig  able  to  employ  them  there  is 
less  chance  of  getting  them  when  they  are  13,  6926. 
Should  begin  at  1-  so  as  to  learn  the  trade  better  and 
become  better  workmen,  6927.  Learn  better  if  educated 
before  they  begin  work,  6928.  Must  learn  to  handle  the 
glass,  &c.  before  they  can  begin  to  learn  the  trade,  6929. 
Paid  wages  from  the  time  they  begin,  6930.  At  fii'st  the 
manufacturer  is  at  a  loss  by  an  apprentice,  6931.  If  a 
boy  was  not  at  work  one  quarter  of  the  wages  for  the  chair 
would  be  allowed  for  that  boy's  wages ;  so  they  must  fill 
up  a  vacancy,  6932.  Boys  always  have  refreshment  in 
six  hours'  spell,  6933.  Stop  for  a  short  time,  6934  ;  half 
an  hour  about,  6935.  Best  educated  men  do  not  turn 
out  the  best  workmen,  6936.  Boys  do  not  settle  to  work 
well  when  commencing,  6937.  Age  for  full-timers  should 
be  reduced  ;  market  not  supplied  with  boys,  6938.  Work 
the  same  time  as  others,  6939.  School  for  boys  up  to 
18  was  a  failure,  6940,  6941.  Boys  of  12  would  not  get 
so  unsettled ;  apprentices  are  difficult  to  deal  with  inas- 
much as  they  are  apprenticed  so  late,  6942.  Parliament 
cannot  be  induced  to  alter  the  age  of  full-timers,  6943, 
6944.  Wish  to  retain  present  position  as  to  night  work ; 
working  with  full  chairs  we  require  four  men,  two 
younger  ones,  a  youth,  and  the  fourth  is  a  boy  that  has 
to  carry  the  work  from  the  workmen  the  moment  it  is 
finished  into  the  annealing  department ;  the  absence  of 
the  boy  is  more  important  than  it  appears,  for  the  work 
IS  seriously  affected  .by  it,  6945.  If  the  age  of  boys  be 
increased  to  14,  cannot  make  good  workmen  out  of  them, 
6946.  Fear  lest  the  test  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  would  be  prohibitive,  6947.  Diflicultyat  present 
is  about  the  late  period  at  which  apprentices  are  articled ; 
and  if  they  do  not  commence  till  14  it  will  be  hopeless, 
6948. 

WALKER,   GEORGE,   Belfast;    Flax  Scutching 
Mill  Owner  : 

Is  owner  of  a  flax  scutching-mill,  in  connexion  with 
other  works  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments  ; 
considers  it  a  factory,  and  works  factory  hours,  17,750- 
752.  It  is  all  driven  by  the  same  engine;  his  macliinery 
is  the  b^st  he  could  get  when  it  was  })ut  up  ;  does  rather 
more  work  than  an  old-fashioned  mill  could ;  does  not 
employ  small  country  mills ;  knows  something  of  the 
circumstances  of  small  scutching-mills,  1 7,75.3-759. 
Their  work  comes  in  a  great  deal  at  once,  and  their 
season  is  short;  they  work  by  artificial  light,  and,  prac- 
tically, as  long  as  they  can,  17,760-762.  Accidents  ; 
dust ;  ventilation ;  fencing  in  machinery  ;  description  of 
macliinery,  and  what  has  been  done  to  prevent  acci- 
dents ;  his  mill  and  machinery  are  fireproof,  witli  one 
small  exception,  17,763-773.  Employs  many  boys 
and  full  time  children  ;  average  attendance  at  school ; 
average  age  of  rvAW  jnipils;  attendance  can  be  made 
regular ;  his  method  of  enforcing  it,  and  checking 
attendance  at  sciiool ;  absence  from  ditto,  &c. ;  tliinks 
he  has  worked  his  system  in  its  present  eiScient  state  for 
about  seven  years ;  his  system  has  been  a  success, 
17,774-792.  HalMimers,  progress  at  school;  have 
generally  received  education  before  going  to  school  as 
half-timers;  comjuilsory  education  would  be  good; 
appro\'es  of  change  of  law  which  will  prevent  a  child 
from  being  worked  under  10  years  of  age ;  offers  no 
opinion  as  to  child  of  13  passing  the  4th  Standard  ; 
school  attendance  would  be  easier  to  work  ;  educational 
test ;  as  to  who  is  to  pass  children,  17,793-802  ;  effect  of 
raising  the  age  at  which  child  could  be  employed  to  10 ; 
advocates  compulsory  education  ;  hours  of  school  and 
factory,  17,80.3-814.  Employment  of  half-timers  recent 
in  Ireland  ;  jiroportion  of  children  who  receive  no  educa- 
tion ;  his  hopes  as  to  improvement  being  produced  by 
establishment  of  school  have  been  fulfilled  ;  he  has  a 
much  steadier  class  of  hands  than  formerly ;  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  between  six  and  seven  years, 
17,815-820. 

WALKER,  HARRY,  Dundee;  Jute  Spinner.  See 
SAN  DEM  AN,  F. 

WALKER,  Dr.  MARY,  Bristol  ;  Deputation  from 
THE  National  Union  ok  Working  Women.  See 
GREENWELL,  ALAN. 

WALKER,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Luicester  ;  Deputa- 
tion from  the  Leicester  School  Boaru.  See 
WOOD,  Rev.  JOSEPH. 

WALKER,  WILLIAM,  Old  Hill ;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 


WALSH,  OLIVER  SYLVESTER,  Wo  lveriiampton  : 
Tin  and  Iron  Plate  Maker  : 

Complain  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Act  on 
labour  of  women  and  children,  11,810-812;  cannot 
work  with  half-timers  unless  they  could  work  three 
consecutive  days  in  the  week,  '  11,810-81 1.  Wish 
that  women  should  be  able  to  work  half  an  hour  or  an 
horn-  more  in  case  of  accidental  delays,  so  as  to  recover 
lost  time,  11,813-816;  such  delays  occur  perhaps  once  a 
fortnight,  11,817;  if  it  was  limited  to  3U  days  in  the 
year  when  th(;y  might  so  work,  it  would  be  satisfactory, 
11,818.  Chiefly  married  women  who  do  not  come  to 
work  till  9  o'clock  employed  on  japan  stoves,  11,819; 
it  would  suit  better  if  they  could  stop  till  8,  11,821-823. 
It  would  be  convenient  to  have  V/hit  Monday  a  hohday 
instead  of  Good  Friday,  11,829-830.  Wish  to  employ 
boys  at  12,  11,830-834. 

WARD,  JOHN,  Belfast  ;  Wholesale  Stationer  : 
Is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Marcus  Ward  &  Co., 
wholesale  stationers,  printers,  and  juiblisliers,  17,721- 
723.  Is  under  the  Act  of  1867,  to  which  he  has  no  objec- 
tion ;  if  put  under  the  Act  of  1874,  the  business  would 
be  almost  brought  to  a  standstill ;  four  and  a  half  hours 
between  meals  ;  hours  of  work  per  week  ;  ditto  per  day  ; 
modifications;  extension  of  hours,  17,724-736.  Printing 
machines  attended  by  females,  17,737.  Thinks  that  the 
clauses  given  to  bookbinders  should  be  given  to  printers. 
17,738-739.  Sanitary  condition  of  printing  ofHce  and 
bookbinding  ditto ;  hours  of  employment  for  women  ; 
gas  ;  number  of  hours  asked  for  ;  employment  of  women 
would  be  more  general  if  modification  was  granted ; 
Ojtinions  as  to  women  being  einployed  in  printing  offices; 
effect  of  bringing  his  trade  under  the  Act  of  1874, 
17,740-749. 

WARD,  J.  E.,  Manchester;  Deputation  of  Denton 
Hat  Makers.    See  TAYLOR,  M. 

WATERFIELD,  W.  H.,  Old  Hill;   Brick  Manu- 
facturer.   See  HARRISON,  G.  K. 

WATSON,  Dr.  EBEN.,  Glasgow,  nnd  others ;  Certi- 
fying Surgeons : 

Has  entered  fiftli  year  of  office  as  certifying  surgeon, 
15,702.  Has  been  asked  to  represent  the  certifying 
surgeon  of  the  district,  15,703.  Does  not  belong  to  the 
Association  of  Certifying  Surgeons  at  Leicester,  l.'>,704. 
Children  are  often  j^resented  for  work  beyond  their  ages 
and  strengtli,  15,705.  Believes  he  has  power  to  reject 
such  children,  but  some  inspectors  differ,  15,706.  Should 
have  the  power  if  he  has  it  not,  15,707-708.  Sometimes 
demands  birth  certificate,  but  not  if  child  looks  his  alleged 
age ;  is  much  guided  by  state  of  teeth  as  a  physical  test, 
15,709-710,  15,765.  Mistakes  may  occur,  but  the  sys- 
tematic granting  of  false  certificates  cannot  be  seriously 
alleged  against  Scotch  certifying  surgeons,  15,765-770, 
15,775-777-  As  easy  to  prove  age  to  be  !)  or  10  as  8,  but 
much  easier  at  13,  1.5,711-712.  Trouble  would  not  be 
much  greater  if  every  child  before  commencing  to  labour 
were  examined ;  the  number  of  places  would  be  multi- 
plied, but  the  surgeon's  district  not  great,  he  would  require 
to  classify  the  district ;  numerous  small  establishments 
would  occasion  an  increase  of  visits,  but  not  so  much 
detention  as  large  ones,  15,713-715.  Amount  of  fee  of 
course  affected  by  number  of  children,  15,716.  Appoint- 
ment of  weekly  time  and  place  for  children  to  attend 
would  inconvenience  all  parties  ;  surgeon's  fee  not  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  such  a  system,  15,717-719.  Sixpence 
a  head  for  a  batch  of  20  or  30  children  would  suffice  if 
various  establishments  visited ;  has  not  considered  the 
number  of  workshops  would  have  to  visit  were  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  assimilated,  15,720-721.  Most 
physicians  have  hours  for  home  consultation,  but  exami- 
nation fees  would  not  comjjensate  for  breaking  the  rule ; 
certifying-  surgeons  should  by  Act  of  Parliament  have 
means  of  knowing  to  wliat  work  the  child  is  destined, 
15.722.  This  power  should  be  combined  with  sanitary 
inspection  and  additional  remuneration  provided  by  em- 
ployers ;  present  state  of  the  law  inconvenient ;  better  to 
have  an  annual  fee  and  visit  when  required  ;  this  would 
beneficially  affect  smaller  class  of  employers  to  whom 
payment  of  fees  on  rejected  candidate  bears  heavily; 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  fee  exigible  when 
candidate  rejected,  15,723-733. 15,778-790.  Uniformity 
of  fees  in  Glasgow,  15,799-800.  False  certificates;  it  is 
common  to  change  dates  ;  has  had  experience  of  them  ; 
cases  of  prosecution,  15,734.  Are  clumsily  done,  hat 
sufficiently  to  impose  upon  careless  inspection,  15.735. 
If  Ijirth  certificate  were  compulsory,  might  l)e  drawn  in 
a  form  difficult  to  falsify,  but  important  to  note  that  not- 
withstanding such  certificate,  child  may  be  unfit  for 
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work,  15,736.  Surgical  examination  should  be  main- 
tained and  repeated  on  change  of  employment ;  the  new 
labour  may  be  more  severe  than  the  old  ;  the  certificate 
should  apply  only  to  fitness  for  particular  employment ; 
employers  could  not  always  be  entrusted  to  assimilate  the 
labour  to  the  child's  strength,  15,737-742.  Instances  of 
children  looking  10  and  11  when  actually  14  or  15, 
15,743-744.  Deterioration  of  working  population  ;  con- 
sider it  on  the  increase,  but  usefully  checked  by  surgical 
examination  and  certificate,  15,745.  Type  of  hand-loom 
weavers  below  that  of  ordinary  working  man;  has  no 
knowledge  of  bleachers,  15,476-747-  Cause  of  dete- 
fioration  arises  from  permitting  children  to  work  at 
unsuitable  trades;  the  weakness  thus  engendered  is 
transmitted  to  next  generation  ;  unsuitable  food  another 
cause;  insufiiciency  of  milk  may  also  be  a  cause,  15,748- 
750.  'Present  legal  work  in  factories  would,  in  absence 
of  medical  supervision,  be  detrimental  to  physique  of 
children,  especially  in  textile  factories  and  bleach\yorks, 
15,754-755.  Tables  of  mortality  would  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  results  of  deterioration,  15,751-753;  such 
results  better  proved  fTom  other  sources,  35,789-793. 
Little  knowledge  of  bleach  works  as  the  like  or  of jjhysical 
euectsonthe  women  employed  in  such  works,  15,756-762. 
Does  not  consider  women  in  such  works  less  healthy  than 
in  others,  15,763.  Poisonous  symptoms  arising  from 
chemical  dyes.  15,764.  Half-timers  in  Glasgow  ;  small 
number  of ;  probably  arises  from  half-timers'  unwil- 
lingness to  work  when  he  can  get  full  time ;  example 
of  law  not  strictly  enforced,  15,771-774.  Sanitary  in- 
spection by  surgeons  of  factories  and  workshops  absolutely 
a  necessity;  even  trifling  accidents  should  be  reported 
as  showing  condition  of  machinery,  15,793-794.  Em- 
ployment of  children  to  rivet  nails  inside  iron  tubular 
masts  ;  injurious  as  productive  of  deafness,  15,795-*798. 

WATSON,  THOMAS  H.,  Glasgow^  ;  Rope  Maker. 
See  THOMPSON,  WILLIAM. 

WATSON,  DANIEL,  Glasgov*^  ;  Oi'erative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  JAMES. 

WATSON,  JOHN,  Glasgow;    Operative  Bleach 
Worker.    See  STEWART,  CHARLES. 

WATT     WILLIAM,    Edinburgh  ;  Representing 
Trades  Council.    See  M'ALLEN,  DONALD. 

WATT,  JOHN,  Glasgow   and  others;  Deputation 
FROM  Drapers  Early  Closing  Association  : 

Statement  of  deputation  read,  14,365-368.  Extent 
of  association,  14,369;  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
trade,  14,370.    Ironmongers,  hatters,  and  grocers  have 
similar  asssociations  with  identical  objects,  14,371-373. 
Hours  of  closing,  14,374.  Associations  agreed  on  6  o'clock, 
not  excepting  Saturday,  14,375-376.    This  would  not 
inconvenience  Saturday  shoppers,  14,377-379.  Payment 
of  wages,  14,380.    In  Glasgow,  Saturday  general  pay- 
day, except  in  iron  trade,  where  Friday  the  rule,  14,381. 
If  beneficial  to  workpeople,  masters  would  not  object 
to  payment  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  14,382.  Business 
hoxu's  among  small  GldiSgow  drapers :  open  at  9  a.m., 
close  8  or  9  p.m.  during  week;  later  on  Saturdays, 
14^384-388;  an  hour  earlier  in  small  towns,  14,389. 
Employment  of  salesmen  as  workwomen  after  closing 
hours,  '14 ,390-394.    Earlier  closing  if  enforced  by  Parlia- 
ment would  not  reduce  wages,  14,395-399.  Restrictions 
on  labour  of  young  persons  and  women  in  shops  and 
warehouses  v/ould  not  tend  generally  to  throw  such 
persons  out  of  employment,  14,397.    It  is  not  in  con- 
templation to  restrict  labour  of  adult  males,  14,398. 
Employment  of  females  greatly  on  the  increase ;  restric  - 
tion  of  home  would  not  drive  them  out  of  employment, 
14,402-404.     Object  of  association  to  close  all  shops 
earlier,  but  compulsory  legislation  not  demanded,  except 
in  cases  of  females  being  employed,  14,405-407.  In 
Glasgow,  keeping  open  late  arises  from  competition  rather 
than  from  requirements  of  the  ])ubUc ;  late  hours  lead 
to  late  shopping,  14,408-409.     Sunday  trading  by  a 
Glasgow  fruiterer  and  its  advantages,  14,410.  Such 
legislation  as  proposed  by  association  would  not  be  pre- 
judicial to  popular  habits,  but  might  occasion  temporary 
annoyance,  14,411.     Not  proposed  to  close  provision 
shops  earlier  on  Saturday,  14,412.    So  far  as  prejudicial 
to  health,  female  labour  in  millinery  establishments  more 
severe  than  in  provision  shops,  o\ving  to  the  sitting 
]josture,  14,413.    The  law  could  not  be  applied  equally, 
exceptions  would  have  to  be  made,  14,414.     Hours  of 
work  in  Glasgow  shops,  generally  speaking  9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.,  do  not  differ  from  factory  hours  except  in  the 
matter  of  Saturday  night,  14,415-420.    The  amount  of 
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difference  is  that  some  shops  instead  of  closing  at  2 
work  till  midnight  on  Saturday  nights,  14,421.  Em- 
ployers seldom  give  holidays  during  the  week,  14,422. 
Proposed  legislation  to  apply  to  country  districts,  in 
which  case   difficulties  might  arise,  especially  during 
harvest,    14,423-425.     Variations  as  to  shop    hours ; 
dinner  hour  not  fixed ;  no  tea  hour,  14,426^29.  Work- 
ing day  amounts  to  nine  hours  five  days  a  week,  with 
one  hour  for  dinner.    Some  employers  furnish  hands 
with  tea  in   workshops,  14,430-432.     No  distinction 
between  employing  female  members  of  a  family  and 
strangers,  14,433.     Subscription  of  members  of  asso- 
ciation is  by  warehouses  and  not  by  individual  members  ; 
number  of  paying  warehouses  from  20  to  30,  14,434- 
438.    Small  houses  do  not  subscribe,  because,  since  em- 
ployers would  never  close  earlier,  the  former  would  derive 
no  benefit.    Many  owners  of  large  warehouses  concur 
with  views  of  association  and  subscribe  to  its  funds, 
14,439.    No  stall  trade  in  Glasgow  on  Saturday  nights, 
but  a  good  deal  done  with  barrows,  principally  in  fish, 
fruit,  and  crockery,  14,440-442.    To  prohibit  such  ti'ade 
after  6  p.m.  on  Saturdays  would  interfere  with  fixed 
habits  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  14,443-445.  Imprac- 
ticability of  closing  all  retail  shops  at  same  hour  as 
wholesale  establishments ;  aU  the  association  desires  is 
that  young  persons  and  women  in  retail  shops  should 
enjoy  same  benefits  as  their  class  in  warehouses.  This 
would  be  practicable  where  10  hands  and  upwards  are 
employed,  but  not  in  small  shops,  by  which  is  meant 
where  three  or  four  are  employed,  14,446-450.  Where 
there  are  from  10  to  20  employes,  these  are  generally 
young  persons  under  18  or  19,  and  females,  14,541-52. 
Such  persons  would  not  suffer  if  all  shops  were  closed 
at  6  during  week,  and  at  8  on  Saturdays.    This  plan  not 
to  be  uniform  in  application.    Possible  hardship  arising 
from  a  male    shopkeeper  keeping  open  while  female 
neighbour  was  compelled  to  close,  14,453-457.  Law 
proposed  by  association  would  require  many  exceptions, 
14,458. 

WAUCHOPE,  Sir  JOHN  DON,  Bart.,  Edinburgh  ; 
Chairman  of  Scotch  Education  Board^: 

Chairman  of  the  Scotch  Education  Board  established 
by  the  Scotch  Act  of  1872,  19,163-166.  Accommodation 
for  all  the  children  soon ;  will  then  be  enabled  to  compel 
attendance,  1.9,167-175,  19,180-182.  Glasgow  deficient 
in  proper  schools,  19,168-169.  Factory  Acts  override 
the  Education  Act  in  regard  to  half-timers  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  19,176-179.  Half-timers  in  Glasgow  not 
more  uneducated  than  other  poor,  19,179.  Separate 
schools  for  half-timers,  19,183-195.  No  special  provision 
under  Education  Act,  19,185,  19,190.  Could  not  esta- 
blish separate  schools,  19,186.  Object  to  receive  the 
half-timers,  19,188-189.  Ignorance  of  half-timers,  19,191 
-192.  Parents  will  not  enforce  attendance,  19,193-195. 
Standard  to  be  passed  by  children  prior  to  employment, 
19,196-200.  More  required  under  Scotch  than  English 
code,  19,200.  Sufficient  accommodation  in  two  years, 
19,204-205.  Half-timers  cannot  properly  be  refused  by 
schools,  19,206. 

VVEARE,  ELI,  Bristol  ;  Woollen  Operative  : 

Employed  in  woollen  manufactory,  13,942  ;  the  griev- 
ance of  the  workpeople  is  hawig  to  come  early  in  the 
morning  and  working  four  and  a  half  hours  only; 
they  would  prefer  to  work  five  liom-s  fi'om  8  till  1 ,  and 
from  half-past  1  till  half-past  6,  13,.943. 

WEAVING,  Mrs.,  Bristol;   Cloth  Worker.  See 
MARLING,  WILLIAM  HENRY. 

WEBB,  THOMAS  GEORGE,  Manchester;  Glass 
Manufacturer  : 

Is  a  glass  manufacturer  in  the  flint  glass  trade,  8684. 
Six  hovirs'  system ;  eight  hours'  system  ;  hours  of  work ; 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  change  from  present 
method,  8685-91.  Numbers  of  sets  of  men  ;  men  prefer 
six  hours'  turn  ;  hours  of  work  in  glass  trade,  8692-99. 
Ages  of  boys ;  is  in  favour  of  age  being  reduced  ;  boys 
cannot  acquire  aptitude  for  trade  later  in  life,  they  must 
be  handy ;  the  work  requires  no  strength,  8700-6. 

WEBBE,    JAMES,  Wolverhampton;  Working 
Boiler  Maker  : 

Boilermakers'  representative  in  district  of  South 
Staffordshire,  11,746  ;  represent  a  large  body  of  people, 
11,747.  Weekly  pays  in  their  entirety  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  weekly  payments  on  account,  and  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  settlements,  11,748-751 ;  the  masters 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  alter  the  system,  11,752-753. 
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WEDGWOOD,  CLEMENT,  Hanley  ;  Deputation, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  HOLLINS,  MICHAEL 
DAINTRY. 

WEINBERG,  JACOB,  Nottingham;  Lace  Curtain 
Manufacturer  : 

Is  a  manufacturer  of  lace  curtains  and  elastic  webs, 
7889.  Is  a  Jew;  opinions  as  to  working  hours  and 
closing'  on  particular  days  in  consequence  of  religion, 
7890-7892.  Lace  and  curtain  trades  are  season  trades, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such,  7893.  Has  not  applied 
to  have  them  made  so,  7894.  Details  as  to  his  trade, 
7895-/902.  As  to  Jewish  Sabbath  in  reference  to 
working  on  Saturday,  7903.  Was  not  a  party  to  a 
memorial  presented  by  certain  Jews,  7904.  Employs 
Christians  nearly  altogether;  mshes  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  Jewish  operatives  on  Sundays,  7905.  Is  under 
the  Act  of  18(j7;  employs  steam,  and  more  than  50 
people,  7906.  Does  not  come  under  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Jews  Act,  1871,  7907.  Wishes  permission  to  work 
with  season  modification,  and  to  be  allowed  to  make  up 
for  holiday,  7908-7913. 

WEIR,  J.,  Glasgow;  Calico  Printer.  See  HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM,  C. 

WESTWOOD,  SOLOMON,  The  Lye,  Birmingham; 
Deputation  of  Nailmakers.    See  PRICE,  JOHN. 

WHALLEY,  Miss  CAROLINE,  Sheffield  ;  Opera- 
tive.   See  CHARLESWORTH,  Mrs.  M. 

WILKES,  ISAIAH,  Old  Hill,  Nailmaker.  See 
PRICE,  JOHN. 

WHITE,  WILLIAM,  Birmingham;  Printer  and  Sta- 
tioner : 

Represent  the  firm  of  White  &  Pike,  6704.  Do  not 
employ  women,  6705.  Work  from  8.30  to  6.30,  6706. 
With  an  interval  for  dinner,  6707.  Work  8^  hours,  6708. 
Represent  them  partly  and  partly  his  own  views,  6709. 
Present  factory  Acts  as  relating  to  women  are  unduly 
restrictive,  and  they  would  like  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  men,  6710.  In  times  of  pressure  which  compels  over- 
time the  Acts  embarrass  them  to  some  extent,  6711. 
Allowed  to  work  till  9  which  is  not  sufficient,  6712. 
In  the  case  of  monthly  periodicals  or  other  periodical 
publications  when  there  is  great  pressure  of  business  it  is 
not  sufficient,  6713.  Causes  great  inconvenience,  6714. 
The  people  and  the  firm  object  to  be  so  limited,  6715. 
Thinks  those  who  need  protection  should  be  protected, 
but  the  women  consider  they  are  not  fairly  dealt  with  in 
being  restricted ;  take  work  home,  which  is  not  so  good 
as  working  in  large  airy  rooms.  Feel  not  being  able  to 
earn  money  when  men  may,  6716.  Is  not  oppressed  by 
the  Factory  Acts  but  inconvenienced,  and  that  is  what  the 
workpeople  feel,  6717- 

A  law  to  assimilate  the  Acts  as  far  as  possible  is 
desirable,  6718:  and  to  give  women  as  much  liberty  as 
possible  in  all  trades  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  work  in 
is  the  general  feeling,  6719.  Many  trades  undoubtedly 
are  unsuitable  for  women,  although  there  are  many 
more  that  women  do  not  work  at  that  they  might  very 
profitably  l)e  employed  in,  6720.  Jealousy  of  men  often 
keeps  women  from  working  in  many  trades  suitable  for 
them,  6721.  Trades  imions  injure  the  position  of 
women  in  the  labour  market,  6722.  Women  lose  em- 
ployment more  by  the  restraint  of  trades  unions  than 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  6723.  Opinion  of  women 
is  against  any  fiu'ther  restrictions  upon  their  labour, 
6725;  and  the  influence  of  the  men  has  rather  been  to 
prevent  their  working  than  to  make  them  overwork,  6726. 

WHITE,  JOSEPH,  Leeds;  Repuesknting  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  STEAD, 
CHARLES. 

WHITEHEAD,  HENRY,  Manchester;  Master 
Bleacher.    See  STANNING,  JOHN. 

WHITTLE,  ROBERT,  Manchester  and  London; 
Operative.    See  BROWNLOW,  WILLIAM. 

WHYMPER,  FREDERICK  H.,  Bristol;  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Factories : 

Have  been  for  14  years  an  officer  in  the  Factory 
Department,  13,771  ;  and  had  varied  experience  in 
north  of  England  and  midland  counties,  and  lately 
had  charge  of  whole  of  western  and  south-western 
destricts,  13,772.  Assistant-inspectors  have  conduced  to 
despatch  of  business,  13,793.  Am  only  the  channel  of 
correspondence  between   inspector   and  sub-inspector. 
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13,794-796,  13,798 ;  have  no  power  to  authorise  prose- 
cution, 13,797 ;  question  of  legal  status,  13,804-805. 
Delay  in  prosecuting,  13,799-803.  Economy  of  time 
in  clerical  work  of  sub-inspector,  13,806-807.  Return  of 
postages,  13,808;  fixed  allowance  should  be  made  for 
jiostages,  but  not  for  travelling  expenses,  13,809.  Varia- 
tion in  practice  of  inspectors,  1 '-i,814-8l5.  Employers 
unaware  of  modifications  which  might  be  granted, 
13,816-818.  Increase  of  staff,  13,819-823.  Assistant- 
inspectors  when  not  on  traveUing  duties  should  reside 
at  head-quarters,  13,830-834.  Means  of  ascertaining 
where  factories  and  workshops  situated,  13,835-837.  At 
first  employment  of  children  certificate  of  birth  and  sur- 
geon's certificate  to  ])e  held  sufficient  for  whole  time  of 
employment  and  retained  by  employer  for  time  being, 
13,824-828.  Return  of  persons  employed  in  factories 
and  workshops,  13,838 ;  difficulties  as' to  workshops, 
13,83.9-843.  Restriction  gone  far  enough  in  case  of 
factories,  13,773 ;  and  further  reduction  in  number  of 
hours  of  labour  in  factories,  other  than  textile,  undesira- 
ble, 13,774.  There  should  be  a  simplification  of  the  law 
and  aboHtion  of  distinction  between  factories  and  work- 
shops, 13,775  ;  Factories  Act  of  1867,  with  modifications, 
should  be  extended  to  workshops,  13,776,  13,844-850. 
Children  di\'erted  from  regulated  industries  to  agi-icui- 
ture,  as  to  which  law  not  administered,  13,777-779.  All 
kinds  of  regulated  juvenile  labour  should  be  subject  to 
same  conditions,  13,783.  Domestic  industries  should  be 
exempted  from  certain  details,  as  keeping  registers,  under 
new  Act,  l)ut  regulations  as  to  schooling  and  hours  of 
work  should  lie  applied  ecjually,  13,792.  Employment 
of  women  in  saltworks  imdesirable,  13,851-859;  in  Mr. 
Corbett's  works  employment  of  women  discontinued, 
]  3,855-857  ;  men  substituted,  with  exception  of  three 
or  four  boys  about  16  years  of  age,  13,859.  Factory 
inspectors  could  see  that  Agricultural  Act  observed, 
13,780;  would  require  assistance,  13,781-782.  Errand 
boys  must  be  left  to  operation  of  Education  Act,  13,783- 
784.  Assistants  for  sub-insjiectors,  13,813.  Glove 
making  in  cottages,  13,788,  13,790-791  ;  sanitary  ar- 
rangements those  of  ordinary  cottages  in  rural  districts, 
13,789. 

WILDING,  Rev.  Canon,  Manchester  ;  Rector  of 
St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Church  : 

Disadvantageous  action  of  employers  who  compel 
children  to  attend  schools  not  selected  by  parents ;  com- 
plaints to  employers  successful  in  some  instances,  not  in 
others;  parents  consider  it  a  hardship,  10,091.  The 
St.  Augustine  scliools  close  to  mills  ;  effect  on  children 
to  go  without  instruction  except  at  Sunday  schools, 
10,092-!)4.  Employers'  reasons,  10,095.  School  hours 
similar  to  other  schools,  10,096.  Remedy  lies  in  acquies- 
cence of  employers,  10,097.  Difficult  for  children  to 
always  get  employment  near  their  own  schools,  10,098. 
If  half-timers  educated  up  to  a  standard  would  connect 
them  more  closely  with  their  denominational  schools, 
10,099.  Religious  education  not  completed  at  10  years 
of  age,  10,100-101.  Importance  of  religious  instruction 
to  children  ;  absence  of  involves  a  breach  of  conscience, 
10,103.  The  grievance  of  long  standing;  doubtful 
how  far  public  opinion  would  operate,  10,104-105. 

WILKIE,  HENRY,  Dublin  ;  Chief  Clerk, Registrar 
General's  Department  : 

Is  chief  clerk  in  the  Registrar  General's  department  in 
Dublin,  18,898.  The  Registration  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  January  1864  ;  it  can  be  relied  on  as  a 
trustworthy  source  of  information  as  regards  dates  of 
births ;  certificate  of  birth  can  always  be  detained  from 
those  that  are  registered,  but  there  are  a  large  number 
that  are  not  registered,  even  since  January  1864 ;  the 
system  of  registration  is  defective  ;  points  out  in  what  way 
considers  tlie  birth  and  death  rates  so  defective  that  they 
do  not  use  them  in  calculating  movements  of  population  ; 
had  had  the  birth  registration  compared  with  the  English 
and  Scotch  rates;  as  to  comparison,  18,999-909.  As 
to  the  extent  to  which  registration  is  defective,  18,910- 
914.  The  English  Act  of  1874,  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  father  or  mother,  and  in  default  of  them,  of  the 
occupier  of  the  house  in  which  the  child  is  born,  and  the 
person  having  charge  of  the  child^  and  each  person 
present  is  bound  to  give  particulars  to  the  registrar,  is 
in  existence,  but  is  evaded  by  people  not  giving  notice 
to  the  registrar,  18,915-916.  Does  not  think  a  certificate 
being  necessary  for  the  employment  of  a  child  would 
stinudate  parents  to  attend  to  the  law ;  as  to  registration 
in  Ireland.  18,917-91!*.  As  to  proportion  of  population 
from  which  birth  certificates  might  lie  reliable  and  gene- 
rally procuralile,  18,920.     Registration  of  bu-ths  and 
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deaths  ;  registrar's  fee ;  tampering  with  certificates,  and 
attempts  at  forgery  ;  mode  of  preventing  and  detecting, 
18,921-927. 

WILKINSON,  THOMAS  J.,  Manchester,  and  another; 
Opeeative  Glass  Workeks  : 

Are  operatives  in  glassworks,  9196.  Entrance  of 
boys  into  the  trade;  are  opposed  to  standard  being 
raised ;  are  of  opinion  that  the  age  should  b.e  reduced 
to  12  if  the  boy  can  pass  the  examination ;  their  trade 
is  healthy;  sanitary  statistics,  9200-  1.  Mode  of 
work;  half-timers  not  employed;  believes  half-time 
system  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  glass-makers, 
because  the  boy  would  have  to  be  taken  away  at  inter- 
vals; furnaces  must  be  kept  going  all  night,  and  the 
law  does  not  allow  half-timers  to  be  worked  at  night, 
9202-8.  Apprentices,  restrictions  with  regard  to; 
trade  mode  of  workhig  :  glass  trade  statistics,  9209- 
13.  The  working  conditions  of  the  trade  prevent 
night  schools  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week ;  school ; 
trade  customs  cannot  be  departed  from ;  trade  details, 
9214-16.  Six  hours'  shifts,  9217-  They  vnsh  boys 
of  12  employed  six  hours  on  and  six  hours  ofp,  9218. 
Details  of  flint  glass  trade,  9220.  Six  hours'  turn ;  as 
to  averages  of  life  in  the  trade,  9221.  The  limit  of  age 
under  the  Act  prevents  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
coming  into  the  trade,  9223.  Trades  union,  effect  of, 
9224.  "  Foot  makers  ";  there  are  not  sufficient ;  thinks 
the  trades  union  rule  might  almost  be  done  away  with  ; 
scarcity  of  boys,  9225-28. 

WILKINSON,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Manchester, 
and  another;  Representing  Stockport  School 
Board : 

Personal  and  official,  9783.      Reference  to  school 
board  reports  of  September  1874  and  5th  of  February 
1874,  9784..    The  statement  in  February  report  that  100 
children  under  eight  attended   school  half-time  and 
number  had  since  decreased  scarcely  correct,  9785. 
When  compulsory  attendance  more  in  operation  half- 
timers  will  show  a  better  result  than  in  report  referred  to, 
9786-87.    Many  idle  children  in  streets  also  could  legally 
work  in  mills ;  influence  of  school  board  has  fixed  a 
half-time  age,  so  that  children  from  10  to  13  passing  4th 
Standard  work  half-time,  or  5th  Standard  full  time ;  no 
exemption  from  school  below  lOj,  9788.    Reference  to 
re])ort  as  to  children  allov/ed  to  remain  at  home  and  count 
as  half-timers ;  circumstances  under  which  this  allowed  ; 
child's  age  not  considered,  9789-94.    Nine  years  with 
Standard  I.  lowest  age   child   should   be  employed ; 
reasons  for  adopting  Standard  I.,  9795-9800.    The  edu- 
cational test  should  be  at  commencement  of  ninth  year ; 
would  induce  parents  to  send  children  to  school  sooner 
and  more  regularly  during  compulsory  five  years,  9801-3. 
Importance  of  not  changing  school ;  bad  effects  of  chang- 
ing ;  causes  v/hich  lead  to  it ;  denominationalism  not  a 
cause;  the  legislature  could  scarcely  interfere ;  alteration 
of  school  certificate  form  affords  no  remedy ;  teachers 
can  hardly  give  up  Saturday  holiday  to  work  at  certifi- 
cates; employers  should  furnish  teachers  with  a  form 
showing  only  ])ad  and  non-attendances,  9804-20,  9823. 
System  of  attendance ;  registration  adopted  by  school 
board  ;  energy  of  school  board  has  reduced  absence  from 
30  or  40  to  1  or  2  per  week,  9821-22.    Age  of  child's 
entrance  at  school ;  standards  reached  by  half-timers ; 
Reference  to  report ;  the  report  a  kind  of  special  stock- 
taking ;  for  convenience  of  school  board  inspectors,  ages 
of  commencing  work,  full  or  half-time,  should  be  uniform, 
9823-29,    Want  of  uniformity  might  be  remedied  by 
resuming  original  periods  of  9  to  13  with  Standard  I. 
at  9;  disapproves  exp^tion  of  a  standard  at  13,  even  as 
condition  of  full  time  employment ;  penalty  of  not  passing- 
falls  on  the  parent,  9830-36.    Attainment  of  standards 
affected  by  changes  of  school,  9837-38.     Effects  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  Stockport,  9839. 
Half  day  better  than  alternate  day  system ;  change  of  law 
regretable,  9840-42.     Workshops  Act  defective  as  to 
school  hours ;  board  has  adopted  provisions  of  the 
Factories  Act ;  bad  effects  of  non-uniformity  of  hours  in 
different  trades,  9843.    Astonishment  of  workpeople  at 
effects  on  wages  of  taking  off  half  an  hour  under  Act  of 
1874;  in  Stockport  the  reduction  of  wages  in  proportion 
to  reduction  of  time  have  been  kept  reduced;  piece- 
worker also  affected,  9844-49.    Reduction  amounts  to 
about  5  per  cent. ;  state  of  trade  on  1st  Jaimary  1875 
did  not  affect  the  question,  9850-53.    Reduction  of  hours 
was  not  popular,  9854-55.     Advantages  of  beginning  to 
labour  at  nine ;  habits  of  lads  of  14 ;  indulgence  in  them 
encouraged  if  a  half-timer  between  13  and  14,  9856-'i7. 


WILKINSON,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  Nottingham; 

Hosiery  Manufacturer  : 

Is  owner  of  a  hosiery  factory  ;  is  under  Act  of  1874  ; 
hours  of  work ;  statistics ;  hours  of  work,  7846-7948. 
Medical  supervision ;  certificate  of  birth,  &c.,  expenses 
of  same,  7949,  7950.    Statistics,  7951-7954. 

WILKS,  THOMAS, Birmingham;  Operative  Button 
Maker.    SeeMANISON,  W. 

WILLIAMS,    HENRY,   Manchester,   and  another; 
Calenderers  : 

Represent  the  calendering,  stiffening,  and  finishing 
business;  he  also  represents  packing  and  stiffening, 
raising  and  stiffening,  and  raising  and  shearing ;  stiffens 
velvets  ;  they  come  under  the  Dyers  and  Bleachers  Act ; 
are  under  the  Act  of  1864,  which  was  incorporated  with 
the  Act  of  1870,  9155-60.  Foreign  competition  is  so 
great  they  would  like  to  be  left  alone ;  irregular  nature 
of  the  business  makes  it  very  difficult  to  conduct  it 
within  limited  hours;  the  business  is  not  exclusively 
that  of  a  warehouse,  9161-63.  Do  not  use  the  modifi- 
cation allowed  by  the  Act  of  1870;  they  have  no  half- 
tim.ers ;  hours  of  labour  should  not  be  further  restricted  ; 
their  business  is  similar  to  that  done  in  warehouses,  and 
not  in  factories ;  foreign  competition ;  they  could  do 
more  work  if  the  hours  were  not  limited ;  further  restric- 
tion will  ruin  their  business;  work  they  used  to  do  is 
now  done  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  9164-68.  Hours 
of  work  per  week;  machinery  and  wages  on  the  continent; 
goods  sent  from  Manchester  to  Germany  to  be  finished 
then  returned  here,  and  sold  cheaper  than  can  be  done 
in  England,  9169-70.  Irregularity  of  work ;  what 
they  want  is  no  further  legislation  ;  it  has  already  driven 
trade  away,  9171-72,  Surgical  certificate,  price  of;  work 
is  not  unhealthy,  9173-75. 

WILLIAMS,  JAMES,  Old  Hill;  Nailmaker.  See 
PRICE,  JOHN. 

WILLIAMS,  ELIJAH,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker.  See 
FORREST,  NOAH. 

WILLIAMS,  R.,  Manchester  ;  Schoolmaster.  See 
SCHOLEFIELD,  E. 

WILLIAMS,   EDWARD    LEADER;  Representing 
Bridgwater  Navigation  Company,  Hanley  : 

Mr.  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  Bridgwater 
Navigation  Company,  10,771 ;  Mr.  Beddows,  agent  for 
the  company  at  Runcorn,  10,772 ;  Mr.  Royal,  agent  at 
Stoke-on-Trent,  10,777;  and  Mr.  Saunders,  agent  at 
Anderton,  10,776.  Extent  of  the  Bridgwater  Navigation, 
10,774;  the  company  practically  independent  of  the 
railways,  10,775.  The  company  have  about  100  narrow 
boats  on  the  canal  besides  broad  boats,  10,779  ;  the  boats 
are  not  let  to  the  men  who  work  them,  10,784  ;  the  men 
in  all  cases  work  for  wages,  10,785.  Wages  earned  by 
men  in  narrow  boats,  10,786-794 ;  in  broad  boats, 
10,795-797.  On  both  classes  of  boats  there  are  men  who 
have  their  mves  and  children  to  assist  them,  instead  of 
employing  another  hand,  10,786-792, 10,798, 10,807-811. 
Where  second  hand  employed,  he  is  paid  by  the  boat- 
man, 10,849-850.  Half  of  the  men  live  on  board  the 
boats  with  their  families,  and  the  other  half  on  shore, 
10,855;  many  live  on  board  from  habit,  10,856-858.  The 
men  in  broad  boats,  which  only  make  short  journeys  as 
a  rule,  have  separate  homes,  10,799-801  ;  in  the  narrow 
boats  the  man's  family  generally  reside  on  board,  10,802- 
805  ;  though  some  have  separate  homes,  10,803.  The 
longest  journey  they  go  takes  10  days,  10,859-860.  As 
a  rule  the  children  living  on  board  get  no  education, 
10,812-813.  The  morals  of  these  people  as  good  as  any 
other  class  of  working  people,  10,814-815.  As  to  men 
having  bye-boats,  10,815-818;  their  earnings,  10,819- 
820.  If  Parliament  were  to  insist  upon  the  education  of 
the  children  the  boatmen  would  have  to  have  settled 
homes,  and  could  not  afford  two  establishments,  10,821- 
823.  As  to  boarding-out  the  children,  10,823-827. 
Children  healthy,  10,827-828.  Average  of  people 
sleeping  in  the  cabins  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
10,833-835  ;  a  child  will  begin  to  steer  at  six  years  of  age, 
10,837-838.  See  no  objection  to  the  cabins  being  placed 
under  some  sanitary  inspection,  10,839.  The  number  of 
persons  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  cabin  should  be  limited  to 
three,  10,840-841.  Boats  are  worked  on  Sunday,  10,842; 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  railways  if  canals  closed 
on  Sundays,  10,843.  There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
boats  belonging  to  large  iron  companies  plying  on  the 
canal,  10,851 ;  the  men  employed  in  them  are  respectable 
and  of  a  higher  class  than  the  bye-boat  men,  10,852- 
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WILLIAMS,  E.  L.—cont. 
854.  As  to  working  by  relays  from  point  to  point,  the 
men  working  out  and  home  each  day,  1(),8()1  ;  it  wouUl 
be  difficidt  to  detect  pilfering,  10,862-863.  During  a 
frost  the  men  have  advances  made  to  them,  whicli  they 
repay  out  of  tlieir  wnges,  10,864-867.  Can  pledge  the 
directors  to  do  anything  tliey  can  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject,  10,867. 

WILSON,  Miss,  Leeds,  and  others;  Repiiesenting 
Female  Operatives  : 

Miss  Wilson  entirely  opposed  to  any  further  interfer- 
ence with  adult  labour,  but  if  the  law  interferes  at  all  it 
should  insist  upon  the  employment  of  women  overseers 
for  the  women,  l.'"i, 173-174,  13,275-276 ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  some  of  the  assistant  inspectors  where  women 
are  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  were  women, 
13,174.     Object  to  any  extension  of  restrictions  on  wo- 
men's labour,  13,174,  13,181-1!)0,  13,242-243;  and  do 
not  like  interference  with  tlie  free  labour  of  adults  at  all, 
13,174.    Object  to  any  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labour 
for  women  in  shops,  13,191-192.    Would  leave  protec- 
tion of  women  to   their   own   exertions,  13,193-204. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  a  Factory  Act  at  all  if  there 
were  an  Education  Act  requiring  the  attendance  of  all 
children  of  a  certain  age  at  school  for  a  certain  time,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  overworked  in  their  various  em- 
ployments, 13,175-180;  after  children  had  attained  tlie 
age  of  13  they  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
provided  they  had  had  the  education  prescribed  l)y  the 
law,  13,205-212.    There  shoiUd  be  regulations  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  for  fencing  machinerj^ 
13,221.     Miss  Roberts,  a  saleswoman  in  a  show  shop, 
13,222  ;  thinks  there  should  be  no  restrictions  iqion  the 
hours  of  a  woman's  work  other  than  those  she  likes  to 
make  for  herself,  13,224-230;  if  restrictions  were  put  on 
female  labour,  men  would  be  substituted  for  women, 
13,231-242.    Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Miss  Conron,  and 
Mrs.  Marsden,  power-loom  weavers  in  heavy  cloth  facto- 
ries, 13,245-248 ;  do  not  wish  any  restriction  on  labour 
of  married  women,  13,251.    By  Act  of  1874  wages  were 
reduced  from  Is.  to  Is.  '3d.  a  week,  12,253-255;  although 
the  price  of  a  piece  is  rather  more  now,  and  they  work 
piecework,  1,3,254-256.     Women  struck  at  Dewsbiu-y 
and  were  successful,  13,256-257.     Sooner  than  there 
should  be  any  further  restrictions,  would  rather  the  fact(ny 
laws  were  rejjealed  and  women  were  left  to  make  the  best 
tjnns  they  could  with  their  employers,  13,260-264.  Tlie 
half  hour  extra  rest  which  we  get  by  the  Act  of  1874  has 
not  done  us  much  good,  13,277--78.    It  is  better  for 
women  to  be  working  before  coniinement  than  to  be 
sitting  still  and  idling  in  the  house,  13,278. 

WILSON,   ROBERT,   and  others;    Deputation  of 
Edinbukgh  Operative  Printers  : 

Personal,  16,359-361.  In  the  strike  of  1872  and  1873 
the  men  struck  for  51  hours  a  week,  with  two  meal  hours  a 
day;  strike  lasted  three  months,  16,3()2.  Men  lost,  16,363. 
Present  Edinburgh  hours  54,  and  overtime  3(/.  an  hour; 
men  dislike  overtime,  because  if  female  modification  ex- 
tended would  extend  male  hours,  16,364-369.  Em- 
l)loyment  of  compositor  unhealthy  for  women  ;  this  coii- 
ilrmed  by  medical  evidence  and  American  experience ; 
16,370,  16,383-388.  Women  cannot  stand  at  work; 
they  do  not  stand  in  America ;  masters  snubbed  by 
Home  Secretary,  16,371-372.  Glasgow  ju'inters  desire 
no  alteration  of  Act ;  difference  of  opinion  among  masters, 
16,373-377.  Reference  to  report  of  American  Commis- 
sioners, 16,378.  Too  few  inspectors,  1  (),379.  Tempera- 
ture and  sanitary  condition  of  printing  rooms  very  l)ad  ; 
to  grant  overtime  in  proportion  to  ventilation  would 
amount  to  rebuilding,  16,380-382.  If  women  work 
overtime  apprentices  will  also  ;  it  might  become  a  regular 
tiling,  l(i,389-3iU.  In  Cilasgow  fom' and  a  half  hours' 
stretch  works  well ;  in  Edinljurgh  four  and  a  half  hours 
with  two  breaks  popular ;  two  breaks  object  of  strike, 
16,392-395.  If  masters  had  offered  the  nine  hours 
without  Ijreak  strike  would  have  been  settled,  16,397. 
Boys  employed  to  do  men's  work,  that  is,  plain  printing 
with  "  fat "  in  it,  because  their  labour  cheaper ;  this 
work  not  fairly  divided,  and  one  ground  of  complaint, 
16..398.  Do  not  know  what  women's  wishes  are;  but 
they  object  to  take  work  home;  they  would  like  restric- 
tion as  to  excessive  employment  as  compositors ;  but 
they  are  probably  young  girls  unable  to  think  for  them- 
selves, 16,399-403.  Hours  in  Glasgow  54,  in  jobbing 
oflices  with  two  breaks  ;  51  in  news])apers  ;  breaks 
popular  in  Glasgow,  16,404-40().  Amount  of  law  work 
only  difference  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  16,407  ; 
but  competition  not  so  great  in  Glasgow  ;  great  piess  of 
magazhie  work  in  Edinburgh  ;  payment  less  in  Edin- 
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WILSON,  R.  —cont. 
burgh  than  in  London,  1 6,408-4 10.  Fifty-one  hours  suffi- 
cient without  overtime,  tiie  solution  being  employment 
of  more  labour  ;  women  should  be  restricted  as  composi- 
tors to  the  56i  hours  of  Factory  Act  of  1874,  16,411- 
417.  Declines  to  gi\'e  case  of  women  compelled  to  break 
the  law  or  go;  one  bad  case  a  year  and  a  half  back  was 
reported,  but  inspector  was  absent,  ]6,4i;)-424.  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  case;  complaints  since  the  strike  have 
been  made  through  Trades  Council ;  some  prosecutions 
took  place;  inspector  since  superseded  ;  no  occasion  yet 
to  apply  to  new  insjjector,  16,425-438.  Necessity  for 
more  inspectors  ;  but  Parliament  has  not  provided  projier 
machinery  for  prosecuting;  there  should  be  a  provision 
compelling  inspectors  to  prosecute  wheve  proof  sufficient, 
16,439-141.  Excessive  hours  in  Ghswow,  shirt  ma Jdiiri 
trade,  16,442-444. 

WILSON,  W.  T.,  Glasgow;  Master  Bleacher.  See 
POLLOCK,  W.  M. 

WILSON,   THOM.VS,   Nottingham;  Framework 
Knitter  : 

Is  a  framework -knitter  at  Mansfield;  works  himself; 
and  is  assisted  by  his  family  only,  8299-8303.  The 
Textile -A.ct  of  18/4  would  not  interlere  disadvantaireously 
with  iiis  trade,  rather  the  contrary.  There  is  no  school 
board  in  his  town;  the  old  system  remains  in  force; 
there  are  schools,  but  no  compulsion  as  to  sending 
children  to  them,  8304-8306.  The  production  of  a 
certificate  before  being  allowed  to  work  would  be  an 
improvement,  8307.  There  is  no  alteration  in  his 
neighbourhood;  it  is  not  affected  by  Agricultural  Act, 
8.3(i8.  The  law  is  broken  ;  there  is  no  compulsiim  ;  age 
at  v/hich  ciiildren  should  work ;  ])eoplc  would  be  glad  to 
educate  their  children  if  they  were  all  under  the  same 
law,  830.9-8315.  Foundries,  employment  of  young 
boys  at;  women  are  not  employed;  Factory  and  Educa- 
tion Acts  are  disregarded  ;  thinks  compulsion  would  be 
beneficial,  8316-8322. 

V.TLSON,  ARTHUR,  London  ;  Silk  Manufacturer  : 
Member  of  firm  of  Joseph  Davenport  &  Son,  silk 
manufacturers,  of  Malroesbury  and  Derby,  20,171.  Our 
workpeople  wisli  to  work  from  8  to  1,  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  20,1/2;  and  they  object  to  the  half  hour 
for  tea,  20,173.  It  would  suit  us  and  our  wovkpeojde 
better  to  take  the  10  hours  in  two  terms,  20,174.  Ours 
is  a  silk-throwing  and  rilibon-weaving  mill,  20,173. 
Complain  of  the  ages  limited  by  the  Act  of  1874;  silk- 
throwing  is  very  light  laliour  and  not  injurious  to  chil- 
dren ;  would  find  it  very  hard  to  Ijegin  working  children 
full  time  at  13  years  old,  it  takes  so  long  to  make  them 
a  good  hand,  whereas  if  they  begin  at  11,  as  before  the 
Act  of  I874,  they  become  good  hands  in  a  very 
short  time,  20,175-179.  We  jirotested  against  Act  of 
1874,  20,180.  Half-timers  are  of  little  use  in  a  silk 
factory,  20,180-182.  Have  not  tried  the  alternate  day 
system,  or  heard  of  it  before,  20,184  ;  it  wouKl  suit  us 
better  than  the  half-day  system,  20,1 85.  The  .\ct  will 
fall  very  hard  on  the  ]:ai'ents  of  the  children:  in  Malmes- 
liury  it  will  make  a  difference  of  nearly  two  thirds  in  the 
labour;  at  Churston  we  shall  be  oliligeil  to  shut  up 
half  the  mill,  and  we  are  going  to  give  work  at  the 
Derby  mill,  and  going  to  Germany  instead,  20,180  ; 
where  we  can  work  children  full  time  at  12.  Should 
not  ask  for  more  than  that,  20,181. 

W1LS0.N\  Miss,  Manchester ;  Operative  Bleacher. 
See  BARRINGTON,  Mrs. 

WILTSHIRE,  Mrs.,  Birmingham;  Deputation  of 
Ladies.    See  ST  U  RG  E ,  M  i  s  s . 

WINDLE,  HERBERT,  Hanlev  ;  Chief  of  Borough 
PoMCE.    See  PIDDUCK,  THOxMAS. 

WOOD,  W.  H.,  Manche.ster;  Representative  of 
Trades  Council  : 

Unable  to  introduce  certain  representatives  of  various 
trades  who  could  give  evidence  about  Factory  Act 
I'jxtension  Act,  and  the  Workshojis  Regulation  Act, 
18()7,  because  they  are  afraid  of  criminating  themselves  ; 
but  can  represent  their  sentiments,  10.234-236.  The 
trades  are  .3'4  in  number,  located  in  a  radius  of  six  miles  ; 
jirincijially  domestic  trades,  except  bakers,  who  are  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  Acts,  10,237.  These  trades  comjilain 
of  non-inspection;  the  regulations  as  to  lime-washing 
not  carried  out,  10,238-241.  Death  and  sick  rate  very 
hiii-h ;  there  is  a  great  want  of  sanitary  jn-ovisions  in 
workshops,  10,242-243;  greatest  amount  of  evil  in 
small  establishments,  but  the  Workshops  Act  has  jiro- 
duced  incalculably  beneficial  results,  10.244-245.  New 
system  of  r/arret  trade  which  escapes  visitation  in  Chect- 
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ham  carried  on  by  Jews ;  legal  hours  greatly  exceeded 
also  in  factories  ;  they  work  overtime  by  stealth,  10,246- 
248.  Has  often  communicated  with  Mr.  Meade-King, 
producing  convictions,  but  convictions  few  for  breach 
of  law  by  early  morning  working ;  diiScult  to  detect, 
because  inspector  lives  out  of  town,  10,249-256  ;  inspec- 
tor sometimes  remains  in  town  the  night,  10,276-279. 
Mills  the  worst  offenders ;  speaks  chiefly  of  women  and 
children,  who  ought  not  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a 
day,  and  those  hours  are  certainly  exceeded ;  has  com- 
municated with  inspector,  but  not  within  two  years ; 
many  offenders  are  Jews,  10,256-268.  One  inspector 
not  "sufficient ;  law  evaded  by  taking  work  home ;  to 
avoid  constant  examination  of  boys  they  should  carry 
descriptive  certificates,  10,269.  Machinery  not  suffi- 
ciently boxed  off;  inspectors  should  have  power,  10,270- 
273.  Hours  among  tailors  and  shoemakers  ;  they  would 
probably  not  object  to  being  limited  to  60  hours  a  week 
divided  into  any  number  of  hours  per  day  most  suitable 
to  season,  10,274-275. 

WOOD,  JOHN,  Sheffield  ;  Cutler  : 

Cashier  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Turner  and  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  steel,  saws,  files,  and  cutlery,  12,467-468.  Object 
to  being  made  answerable  for  the  children  employed  by 
their  workmen,  who  take  apprentices  without  consulting 
the  firm,  11,469-475  ;  have  tried  to  get  the  men  to  give 
the  names  of  the  children  coming  into  work,  but  they 
frequently  forget  it,  12,476.  Work  as  a  rule  from  7  to 
7,  12,478  ;  a  good  deal  of  work  is  taken  home,  12,481. 
The  Good  Friday  holiday  is  an  inconvenience,  12,477. 
Do  not  think  there  is  much  excessive  or  irregular  over- 
work on  the  part  of  protected  hands  in  Sheffield,  12,479- 
480. 

WOOD,  Sir  JOHN  STUART,  K.C.B.,  Dublin;  In- 
spector Gener.^l  Irish  Constabulary  : 

Is  inspector-general  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  18,659. 
Thinks  that  the  constabulary  have  already  so  many  duties 
to  perform,  besides  what  may  be  called  their  legitimate 
ones,  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  visitation  of 
scutch  mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  he  further  objects 
to  it  on  the  ground  of  putting  further  responsibility  upon 
the  constabulary,  18,660-661.  The  police  visiting  scutch 
miUs  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the 
peace ;  were  the  police  to  look  after  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  every  department  coidd  come  upon  thtm, 
18,662-663.  The  constabulary  not  unpopular,  18,664- 
667.  Objects  to  the  police  being  employed  as  inspectors, 
18,668  ;  or  called  upon  to  report  breaches  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  18,669-671. 

WOOD,   Rev.   JOSEPH,    Leicester,   and  another ; 
Deputation  from  Leicester  School  Board  : 

Is   chairman,   and   Mr.  Walker,  deputy  chairman, 
7069.  Statistical,  707O-7073.   Arrangements  of  half-time 
system  in  Leicester,  7074-7078.     Workshop  attendance 
irregular ;  less  efficient ;  inconvenient  to  classes,  7076- 
7O8I.    Alternate  day  attendance  not  known,  7082-7084. 
Many  hosiery  and  elastic  factories  in  Leicester,  7085. 
Afternoon  attendance  most  common  ;  deprecated,  7086, 
7087.    Half-time  system  produces  inferior  results,  7088- 
7091.    Half-timers  previously  at  school  full  time  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  7092-7096.  Compulsory 
clauses  just  adopted,  7098,  7099.    Age  at  which  children 
should  be  admitted  as  half-timers  (10  years),  7100-7106  ; 
exceptions  thereto,  7107,  7108.  Full  time  should  be  made 
universal  at  14,  unless  child  has  passed  fifth  standard  ; 
otherwise  at  13,  7109,  7110.    Proportion  of  children  able 
to  pass  fifth  standard  at  13  small,  7111-7113.  Pro- 
portion of  children  who  have  passed  standard  applicable 
to  their  age,  7114-7117.    Employers  of  Labour  Acts  of 
1867  and  1874,  7118-7124.    Factories  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  Workshops  Act,  7125,  7126.    Factory  occu- 
piers emjjloy  workshops  ;  these  are  under  no  restraint  as  to 
time,  7127-7130.    Impossible  for  inspector  to  keep  them 
within  legal  limits,  7131.  Class  of  men  employed  as  school 
board  visitors  ;  they  do  then-  duty  well ;  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  workshops,  7132-7136.    Workshop  children 
inferior  to  factory  children,  7137-7140.    Holiday  on 
Monday  general,  7141.    Children  checked  from  going 
to  school  on  that  day,  7142.    Local  inspectors  to  visit 
workshops  and  factories,  and  report  thereon,  7143-7148. 
Hom-s  during  which  children  go  to  school  and  work  in 
shops,  7149-7150.    Children  tired;  suggestions— 1.  As 
to  hours  of  attendance ;  2.  Age  at  which  children  may 
commence  to  work  half  time,  10,  with  third  standard  as 
test ;  3.  Age  at  which  full  time  should  commence,  14, 
except  after  passing  fifth  standard ;  4.  Certificate  of  ag". 
to  be  produced  before  child  can  work ;  present  system 


WOOD,  Rev.  J.—coiit. 
with  regard  to  doctors'  certificates  certificates  of  birth 
can  be  obtained  for  Is.,  which  parents  should  be  com- 
pelled to  produce,  7151-7154.  No  statistics  as  to 
numbers  attending  schools  increasing  or  diminishing ; 
suggestions  continued — 5.  Half-time  certificates  must 
be  from  inspected  schools ;  6.  "  Workshop  "  should  be 
more  clearly  defined  ;  7-  Workshops  should  be  more 
carefully  inspected ;  8.  There  should  be  an  entry  m  the 
chifd's  certificate  of  the  number  of  hours  a  child  is  re- 
quired to  work  in  the  day ;  9.  There  should  be  a 
compulsory  use  of  school  certificates  by  all  half-timers. 
The  Board  deprecate  any  interference  between  women 
and  their  employers,  7155,  7156.  Factories  and  work- 
shops ;  time  a  woman  is  allowed  to  work,  7157-7159. 
Restrictions  with  regard  to  women's  labour,  7160-7163. 
Workshops  ;  better  definition,  7165.  Legal  restrictions 
as  to  women's  work  and  hours,  7166-7169.  Supervision 
of  children ;  responsibility  of  school  board ;  power  of 
entry  into  workshops ;  objections  of  owners,  7170-7182. 
Half-time  system  breaking  down,  7183.  Attendance  o'f 
children  at  school ;  alternate  day  system  disapproved, 
7184.  Relays  of  children  in  factories  a  good  plan;  no 
difficulty,  7185-7188.  Leicester  School  Board  in  ope- 
ration 4|  years,  7189.  Private  schools  have  not  been 
started  in  opposition,  7190.  Private  adventure  schools, 
certificates  of  children's  attendance  at,  7191,  7192. 
Children's  clothing;  Board  of  Guardians  do  not  co- 
operate with  school  board,  7193,  7194.  Hours  in 
factories ;  different  hours  for  meals  ;  spell  five  hours  ;  a 
warehouse  is  not  a  factory  under  the  Act  of  1874  ;  it  is 
not  connected  with  a  factory,  7203-7205.  The  four  and 
a  half  hours  spell  would  not  be  suitable,  7199-7202  ; 
7206,  7207. 

WOOD,  Mrs.,  Leeds.  Representing  Female  Opera- 
tives.   See  WILSON,  Miss. 

WOODGATE,  ARTHUR,  Dublin: 

Began  duty  in  the  district  in  July  last;  has  done  but 
little  visiting  in  Dublin ;  has  been  chiefly  about  the  country 
visiting  factories  and  workshops,  18,762-764.  Has  visited 
a  few  scutch  mills ;  none  but  men  are  employed  in  them, 
18,765.  Fencing  in  machinery,  18,766,  18,771.  Has  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  sweating  system;  Mr.  Astley's 
report  to  the  inspector  of  factories;  would  not  visit  private 
houses  without  special  authority,  but  would  interfere  where 
women  or  children  are  hired  by  men,  18,772-776.  Had  in 
Glasgow  district  a  large  population  not  greatly  difi'ering 
from  this  one,  except  that  they  are  better  ofi:'  and  more 
intelligent ;  would  be  chary  of  interfering  with  poor 
people  earning  very  low  wages ;  thinks  much  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  sub-inspector,  18,777-779.  Thinks 
IO2  hours  is  the  right  length  for  work,  18,780.  Sees  no 
reason  why  the  Act  of  1874  should  not  be  extended  to 
ironworks,  also  to  glass  factories  ;  thinks  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  all  be  under  the  same  Act,  and  all 
restricted  to  10  hours,  18',781-786.  They  ought  all  to  be 
under  a  uniform  law  ;  does  not  see  any  special  evil  arises 
from  10^  hours ;  looking  to  the  actual  labour,  does  not 
think  them  too  much,  18,787-789.  Very  few  workshops 
and  factories  in  the  district  employ  children  ;  thinks  the 
assistance  of  detectives  or  police  would  materially  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  Act;  assistance  would  be  required  for 
night  work  ;  information  required  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  information,  18,790-798.  This  is  not  on  account  of 
any  special  feeling  against  the  factory  Acts,  but  from  their 
fear  of  getting  into  trouble  with  their  employers,  18,79.9- 
800.  Thinks  employers  in  workshops  should  be  made  to 
furnish  evidence  of  age  of  persons  employed,  and  that 
machinery  should  be  guarded  ;  objects  to  surgical  certifi- 
cates as  a  tax  on  the  poorer  classes,  18,802.  Certifying 
surgeon  appointing  a  time  and  place  where  children  could 
be  passed  weekly,  1 8,803.  Plan  for  ascertaining  correctly 
the  ages  of  children  at  first  employment,  18,805-813. 
Surgeons  prefer  a  certain  fee.  Only  four  young  persons 
employed  in  Dublin  by  tobacco  pipe  makers ;  the  Act  is 
hard  upon  them,  18,814-816. 

WOODHOUSE,  WILLIAM, Old  Hill;  Chainmaker. 
See  FORREST,  NOAH. 

WRIGHT,  H.,  Glasgow  ;  Tailor. 

Attends  on  a  special  point  regarding  sewing-machine 
girls  in  tailors'  shops,  15,866 .  Is  secretary  to  the  Co- 
operative Tailors'  Association,  15,867,  15,891-892. 
Has  no  objection  to  the  Workshops  Act  except  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough ;  the  workshops  not  properly 
inspected  nor  do  prosecutions  take  place  as  formerly, 
15,867.  Inspectors  may  be  visiting  without  his  know- 
ledge, but  the  staff  of  sub-inspectors  is  insufficient,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  legal  hours  are  exceeded. 
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15,868-869.  It  is  not  his  duty  or  that  of  complainers  to 
report  the  excess  of  hours,  liut  it  is  complained  of  as  a 
grievance ;  it  is  the  interest  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  work  over  hours  to  complain,  but  they  risk  dismissal, 
15,871.  The  workshops  were  formerly  visited  once  in 
three  months  ;  that  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago ; 
knows  that  it  was  so  from  going  among  the  people ;  when 
workshops  in  Glasgow  were  under  the  local  authority, 
less  than  five  years  ago,  the  shops  were  visited  by  people 
appointed  by  the  factory  inspector,  not  by  himself, 
15,872-877-  Sewing-machine  girls  work  in  tailors'  shops 
till  8  or  9  p.m.,  particularly  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
15,878.  The  Workshops  Act  a  dead  letter  as  regards 
women  in  tailors'  shops ;  in  one  or  two  Glasgow  shops, 
employing  30  or  50  women,  they  work  Thvxrsdays  and 
Fridays  till  9  or  1 1  at  night,  and  machine  girls  must  work 
with  them  ;  more  the  fault  of  the  men  than  the  employer ; 
in  some  establishments  tailoresses  work  over  hours  with 
consent  and  knowledge  of  employer,  15,879.  If  the 
Act  were  enforced,  the  women  being  miserably  paid  would 
probably  take  work  home,  but  stricter  enforcement  would 
increase  wages,  15,880-881.  Stricter  enforcement  would 
not  lessen  number  of  women  employed  ;  a  tailoress  earns 
8d.  or  9d.  a  day,  a  tailor  '3s.  6d.  Women  not  objected  to 
as  tailoresses,  their  work  being  equal  to  that  of  tailors, 
15,882.  Is  not  aware  of  jjrecise  diiference  between 
Workshops  and  Factory  Acts,  but  the  association  on 
the  whole  prefers  the  former,  15,883-884.  Association 
would  not  approve  of  surgeons'  certificates  for  young 
children ;  few  children  employed  and  none  under  14, 
15,885-886.  Association  would  not  object  to  occupiers 
of  workshops  keeping  a  register,  15,887-888.  When  he 
refers  to  Workshops  Act  means  as  regards  men  ;  where 
many  women  are  employed,  provision  of  Factory  Act 
should  be  extended  to  such  establishments,  this  would 
not  be  necessary  where  only  three  or  four  women  employed, 
15,889-890.  Hours  of  work  for  women  :  go  to  work  at 
8  a.m.;  has  recently  seen  them  work  till  9.30  p.m.; 
the  women  complain,  but  do  not  report  to  inspectors, 
15,894-898.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece  but  must  work 
so  long  as  there  is  work  for  them  ;  to  leave  oft'  earlier 
than  9.30  would  be  to  risk  non-employment  in  the  slack 
season,  15,900-901.  Declines  to  name  fii-ms  systemati- 
cally breaking  the  law,  but  will  give  names  to  inspector, 
15,902-905. 

WRIGHT,  JOHN,  Bristol  ;  Master  Printer  : 

A  printer,  13,467 ;  reads  letter  addressed  to  Com- 
mission, objecting  to  total  prohibition  of  women's  work 
at  night,  and  jiroposing  that  females  of  18  might  work 
once  a  week  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  they  not  working 
in  any  week  more  than  the  aggregate  number  of  hours 
allowed  by  the  Act,  13,4()8-469.  Women  not  employed 
in  setting  up  type,  only  in  folding  and  stitching,  13,4/0. 
Would  not  often  use  the  modification,  as  double  j)ay 
is  given  for  all  work  clone  under  such  circumstances, 
13,471-473,  13,482-487.  The  Factory  Act  has  had  the 
effect  of  turning  women  out  of  employment,  and  other 
means  are  being  substituted  for  doing  their  work,  13,474 
^81,  13,487-491. 

WRIGHT,  HENRY,  West  Bromwich  ;  Nut  and  Bolt 
Forger.    See  VALE,  JOHN. 

WRIGHT,  J.  S.,  Birmingham.  See  GOODMAN,  J.  D. 

WRIGHT,  JOHN  S.,  Birmingham  ;  Deputation 
OF  Button  Manufacturers.  See  PARKER, 
LAWLEY. 

WRIGLEY,  E.,  Manchester,  and  others;  Paper- 
makers  : 

The  trade  desires  to  be  let  alone  ;  general  a])plication 
of  Factory  Act,  1874,  would  be  destructive  ;  the  process 
is  continuous ;  generally  speaking  cylinders  run  day  and 
night ;  where  no  work  at  night  hours  by  day  are  6  a.m. 
to  8  p.m. ;  Saturday  stop  at  2,  all  clear  at  3.30,  10,282- 
286.  Employ  women,  but  no  half-timers;  women  em- 
])loyed  sorting,  and  working  factory  hom's  ;  a  few  young 
girls  catch  the  paper  working  hours  mentioned ;  thev 
have  two  hours  for  meals,  10,287-291,  10,308-31  f. 
Young  persons  should  become  adults  at  16  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  their  business  by  working  continuously 
according  to  exemptions;  meal  hours  would  be  given 
such  persons,  though  not  obligatory ;  trade  generally 
anxious  to  curtail  time,  10,292-296.  Machine-room 
labour  not  severe,  but  temperature  high,  and  continuous 
work  there  not  excessively  severe,  10,297-301.  Prepared 
to  submit  to  children  not  being  employed  before  10,  retain- 
ing 13  for  bei'oming  yoimg  persons,  but  the  latter  sub- 
ject to  ail  educational  test,  10,302-304.  Assimilation 


WRIGLEY,  E.—cont. 
of  hours  of  women  and  children  under  Act  1867  to 
those  of  Act  1874  would  be  inconvenient ;  cannot  dis- 
pense with  extra  half  hour,  10,305-306.     No  boon  to 
work  two  shifts  of  five  hours. 

WYM AN,  CHARLES  W.  H.,  London;  Letter-press 
Printer  : 

Appears  not  as  representing  printing  trades  Init  on 
invitation  of  secretary,  3933  ;  with  recent  special  inquiry 
thinks  he  knows  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  trade, 
3934.  Wlien  the  existing  law  was  first  instituted  the 
late  Master  Printers'  Association,  and  who  as  such  printed 
and  distributed  the  Act  among  the  trade,  of  which 
witness  was  chairman,  strongly  urged  that  the  age  of 
"young  persons"  should  be  limited  to  16  in  letter-iiress 
business,  3933,  3935,  3969.  One  reason  for  alteration  is 
that  any  jjos.sible  evasion  of  the  Act  would  be  on  this 
point,  3.935.  ©nly  a  temporary  modiQcation  was  ob- 
tained, but  if  it  were  extended  trade  would  i)robably 
accept  other  inconveniences  of  the  Act,  3935.  The 
business  is  uncertain  as  to  when  work  will  come  in,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  know  at  what  times  exemption  under 
the  Act  may  be  required,  3935.  One  reason  why  the 
cii-cumstances  of  the  trade  would  render  the  reduction 
of  the  age  to  16  less  injurious  than  in  others  is  that  a 
printing  office  is  almost  a  school  in  which  from  12  to  14 
or  16  a  boy  could  learn  a  great  deal:  the  business  is 
neither  sordid  nor  serviler  3936.  Like  weaviny  it 
is  mechanical  as  regards  deftness  of  fingers,  but  it  is 
intellectual  as  requiring  deftness  i^his  a  certain  mental 
aptitude,  3937-39.  Even  boys  not  compositors  benefit 
by  general  atmosphere  of  a  printing  office ;  without 
intelligence  on  part  of  compositors  newspapers  could 
not  be  produced,  3965-68.  Though  worked  in  a  heated 
atmosphere  the  business  is  not  unhealthy,  3940-41. 
Much  nonsense  talked  about  printing  offices,  the  im- 
provement of  which  is  rather  in  advance  of  legislation  ; 
formerly  carried  on  in  private  houses;  the  majority  of 
printing  offices  are  either  new  buildings  or  specially 
ventilated,  3941.  There  are  many  offices  not  extensive, 
but  the  hands  are  few;  his  own  not  new,  but  well  venti- 
lated, superior  to  a  new  office  of  an  eminent  firm,  the 
state  of  which  is  disgraceful,  proving  that  new  buildings 
not  necessarily  the  best  ventilated,  3942.  A  healthy 
office  suffers  by  restrictions  intended  to  apply  to  small 
and  ill-regulated  ones  ;  this  applies  to  hours  as  well  as 
labour ;  the  only  practical  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts 
as  to  hours  was  to  j)lace  wtness  and  neighbour  more 
on  an  equality  ;  good  employer  would  like  reasonable 
arrangements  enforced,  3943.  Does  not  ask  for  more 
than  the  54  hours  that  ought  to  be  given,  1st,  as  against 
the  spirit  of  the  day;  2nd,  because  those  the  present 
hours  under  the  lesser  law  of  the  trade  union  as  com- 
pared with  60  hours  under  the  Act,  3944.  Only  reason- 
;ible  that  proper  ventilation  should  be  a  condition  of 
extension  of  time,  3946;  pecidiarity  of  the  business  its 
dependence  upon  sitting  or  not  of  Parliament  and  Law 
Courts;  minutes  of  evidence,  for  exam[)le,  entail  night 
work,  3946  ;  but  night  work  certainly  a  loss  to  employer, 
3.946.  May  employ  boys  of  13  on  alternate  days;  but 
as  a  privilege  on  other  trades  alternate  day  work  no  use, 
3947  ;  materials  of  the  trade  are  the  thoughts  spoken 
and  written  of  others,  so  cannot  dictate  when  they  shall 
be  provided  ;  can  only  form  an  estimate  as  to  being  busy 
or  idle,  3947.  Would  not  have  boys  under  14  in  his 
employ ;  the  educational  part  of  the  Act  has  no  effect 
in  London  printing  offices,  .'3948.  One  effect  of  the  Act 
is  that  boy  labour,  especially  that  of  the  junior  boys  who 
take  off  the  sheets,  is  being  gradually  lessened  by  use  of 
machinery;  stiil  a  certain  amount  will  be  necessary, 
hence  grievance  of  not  being  able  to  regard  hoy  of  16 
as  18,  3948.  Women  emjiloyed  as  folders  not  printers ; 
men  fold  at  night,  women  by  day ;  no  satisfactory  folding 
machine  yet  introduced  ;  women's  work  fitful  which  with 
operation  of  the  Act  often  deprives  them  of  wages  they 
might  healthily  earn,  3949 ;  it  might  lead  to  abuse,  but 
does  not  prevent  employment  of  women,  3950-51.  If 
not  restricted  would  employ  u  few  more  women ;  under 
occasional  pressure  women  would  work  earlier  or  later, 
3952.  Women  mainly  used  in  binding,  3953.  Women 
take  their  work  home ;  example,  printed  a  weekly  news- 
jiaper  which  was  taken  elsewhere  on  score  of  economy, 
discovered  the  reason  to  be  that  his  rival  had  the  folding 
done  in  women's  own  homes  in  neighbourhood  of  Drury 
Lane ;  probably  this  did  not  work  well,  as  the  jiaper 
returned  to  witness,  3954-56  ;  it  is  not  a  common  practice 
in  the  trade;  never  allows  it  himself;  but  not  improbable 
that  it  is  done  under  pressure  of  work,  3956  ;  if  it 
obtains  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  but  can  only 
speak  of  himself,  395/.    In  letter-press  ]>rinting  boys  are 
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apprenticed  at  14 ;  serve  seven  years  and  come  out  ot 
his  time  when  21  ;  reason  being  that  he  has  no  legal 
existence  when  just  21,  therefore  age  fixed  at  14,  3958. 
Is  a  business  in  which  much  to  learn,  3959.  As  jnintrng 
many  weekly  papers  would  be  a  relief  if  women  could 
work  a  later  hour  once  a  week  on  night  of  publication  ; 
most  weeklies  published  the  same  day,  and  important  to 
catch  early  trains,  3960.  Women  specially  wanted  the 
night  before  issue  of  things  like  railway  time-tables; 
men  cannot  fold  and  stitch,  3961 ;  if  such  extension 
granted  would  prevent  work  being  taken  home;  em- 
ployers prefer  work  done  on  their  premises,  on  ground  of 
possible  loss  of  sheets,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  3692 ; 
the  Act  having  fixed  something  like  10  hours  a  day, 
another  four  hours  should  suffice,  3463-64.  Establish- 
ments where  sanitary  conditions  had  are  called  work- 
shops, S'JJO.  The  able  and  pleasant  administration  of 
the  Act  by  Mr.  Redgrave  has  perhaps  beneticially  affected 
the  health  of  those  concerned,  3970-71.  Does  not 
employ  women  as  compositors  ;  it  is  not  suited  to  them, 
and  tiiey  cannot  lift  the  weights  ;  Miss  FaithfuU  em- 
ploys;  will  prol)al)ly  be  more  employed  when  the  com- 
posing machine  is  j)erfected  ;  will  then  perhaps  do  better 
than  men,  and  to  some  extent  supersede  male  labour, 
3972-75.  Women  at  ])resent  work  nearly  as  long  as 
men,  except  newspaper  night  work,  3976;  thinks  that 
under  the  Act  children  might  be  largely  employed,  but 
has  no  desire  to  see  the  modification  as  to  boys  of  16 
extended  to  women,  3978.  Small  printing  offices 
reckoned  overheated  and  unhealthy  from  nature  of  the 
work;  compositors  chilly  as  a  class,  and  picking  up 
cold  lead  in  winter  affects  them  ;  they  are  also  susceptible 
to  draughts,  and  dislike  ventilation,  3979 ;  almost  im- 
j)ossiblc"to  avoid  more  heat  than  desirable ;  example  of 
their  dislike  to  open  windows,  3980.  Work  requires 
strong  light,  but  as  a  rule  printers  use  more  than  they 
need ;  employer  to  blame  for  this,  3981.  Reading  closets, 
as  a  rule,  worst  parts  of  a  printing  office ;  witness  for- 
tunate in  this  respect;  naturally  strong  smell  of  printing 
ink  in  printing  offices,  3982. 

WYNNE,  THOMAS,  Wolverhampton;  Inspector  of 
Mines  : 

Government  Inspector  of  Mines  in  North  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire,  11,616;  had  40  years' experience, 
and  25  as  inspector,  11,632.  Consider  the  women  who 
work  on  the  pit  banks,  so  far  as  regards  the  education 
of  the  young  girls  is  concerned,  and  as  regards  the 
iTiles  laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  work,  and  their 
hours  of  work,  to  be  under  the  inspectors  of  mines, 
11,617-618.  Their  work  not  hard,  11,620,  11,664-665; 
are  paid  by  the  day ;  description  of  the  work,  1 1,621-623  ; 
hours  of  "labour  10  hours  a  day,  except  Saturday,  and 
then  eight  and  a  half  hours,  11,619;  not  objectionable 
work  for  women,  11,624;  women  never  slatternly;  photo- 
graphs of  pit  bank  women  at  work  handed  in,  11,625; 
rough  in  appearance,  but  make  as  good  wives  as  factory 
girls,  11,627;  not  more  unsatisfactory  work  for  women 
than  field  work,  and  not  so  laborious  as  some  kinds, 
11,628;  nothing  in  the  work  unfavourable  to  morality, 
1  1,629-630;  their  houses  not  disorderly  and  untidy, 
11,631 ;  would  deprecate  any  interference  with  the  labour 
of  those  women,  11,633.  Half-time  boys  in  mines 
attend  at  such  irregular  hours  that  it  adds  to  difficulty 
of  schoolmaster,  11,635;  boys  could  not  work  under  the 
naif-day  system,  11,636-637,  11,642;  would  be  con- 
venient if  they  went  to  school,  and  to  work  on  alternate 
days,  11,638-643;  a  whole  day's  work  not  too  much  for 
a  boy;  a  man  works  only  48  hours  a  week,  11,644 ;  veiy 
few  boys  of  12  in  mines,  11,645-646;  it  would  be  a 
great  wrong  to  mine  owners  to  raise  the  age  at  which 
boys  are  allowed  to  work  full  time,  ll,648-{i52,  11,656- 
657 ;  if  children  do  not  begin  young  they  wdl  not  go 
into  mines  at  all,  11,655,  11,660.  Would  not  approve 
of  preliminary  educational  test  before  boys  of  12  em- 
ployed, 11,658-659.  Am  not  in  favour  of  raising  the 
age  from  12  to  13  for  underground  employment,  11,663. 
Fancy  brickmakers  should  be  put  on  same  terms  as 
potters,  11,662,  11,667-678;  where  a  tile  maker  makes 
red  bricks  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn,  11,679-680; 
the  tile  maker  should  give  up  the  red  bricks  if  he  is  to 
have  an  advantage,  11,681. 

YARDLEY,   CHARLES,  Old  Hill;  Chainmaker. 
See  FORREST,  NOAH. 


YEAMAN,  JAMES,  M.P.,  LoNooy,  mid  others ;  Depu- 
tation FROM  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Have  come  principally  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  privi- 
lege of  working  overtime  in  water-power  mills,  2815-18. 
Water-power  mills  at  Blairgowrie  unable  to  comjjete 
with  Dundee  mills.  Workmen  go  to  Dundee  mills, 
where  is  full  employment.  Blairgowrie  mills  lo  be 
allowed  to  work  up  to  9  p.m.,  limiting  the  time  to  56 
hours,  2819.  Time  lost  not  recorded.  Stanley  works 
lost  an  average  of  21  days  for  13^  years,  chiefly  through 
floods,  2820-24.  Hours  of  work  in  cases'  of  flood 
and  drought,  2825.  Never  wrought  in  time  of  drought 
with  two  sets  of  hands,  2826.  Have  generally  worked 
under  legal  hours,  2826.  When  making  up  for  drought, 
sets  of  spinners  overlap  for  an  hour,  2826.  Have  to 
share  the  water,  2827.  Use  the  whole,  2828.  Finlay's 
works,  Deanston,  only  sufi'er  from  flood,  2829.  Catrine 
works  frequently  short;  have  auxiliary  steam-power, 
2829-30;  so  at  Blairgowrie,  2831.  Never  use  the 
second  water  clause,  allowing  work  after  7  p.m.,  2829. 
Small  millowners  as  yet  do  not  know  of  the  change 
of  law,  2832 ;  will  suffer  most,  2833.  Time  lost  de- 
ducted from  wages,  2834.  To  procure  a  license  from 
inspector  inconvenient,  but  would  be  accepted,  2835-39. 
Whether  workmen  agree,  2840-41.  Women:  opinion 
that  recovery  would  lie  fair,  as  under  present  law, 
2842-45.  No  way  of  forming  reservoir  so  as  to  meet 
the  case,  2846.  Small  mills  will  suffer  (Morton) ;  10 per 
cent,  of  working  time  may  be  lost,  2848.  Steam-power 
not  available,  2848.  Numbers  and  ages  of  hands  em- 
ployed at  Deanston  and  Catrine,  2849-50,  2859-61 ;  as 
young  as  the  Act  allows,  2860-62.  Time  lost  through 
water  being  intercepted  by  a  mill  higher  up  stream, 
2851-54.  No  objection  to  asking  inspector's  leave, 
2855-56.  Vv^orkpeople  will  not  object,  2857-58.  The  pro- 
vision for  making  up  one  hour  the  more  important,  2863. 
Memorandum  by  Mr.  Grimond,  2868.  Blairgowrie  an 
inland  town,  cannot  compete  with  Dundee  in  steam-power 
trade,  2868.  Do  not  want  to  work  after  9  p.m.,  making 
up  time,  or  after  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  2868.  Relays  to  be 
made  up  from  a  single  set  of  hands,  2868.  2  o'clock 
dinner  hour  in  Scotland,  2869.  90  days  sufficient  for 
modification  required,  2869 ;  limitation  would  guard 
against  abuse,  2878.  Privilege  has  not  been  abused 
2870-/2.  Was  taken  away  by  a  fluke,  2872-73.  Never 
complained  of,  2874,  2879-80.  Workpeople  our  masters, 
and  do  not  need  restrictions  as  formerly,  2875-77-  Ques- 
tion v/hether  factory  inspectors  oppose,  2880.  No  jealousy 
between  Dundee  and  water-mills,  2880-81.  Many  water 
millowners  are  small,  2882.  Approves  alternate  day 
system  in  education,  2883-85.  Night  schools  of  great 
value,  2886;  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  have  a  certi- 
ficated teacher,  2887.  School  boards  vydl  not  ensure 
attendance  before  boys  go  to  work,  2888.  Compulsion 
difficult  to  work,  2888.  Half-time  system  has  worked 
\vell,  2888-90.  To  exact  a  standard  upon  going  to 
work  would  ju'event  a  child  irom  going  to  work  in 
many  cases,  and  therefore  from  going  to  school,  2291. 
Factory  Act  and  Education  (Scotland)  Act  fit  into  each 
other  pretty  well,  2892.  Good  ground  work  important, 
compulsory  system^  enforced,  2893-94.  Relay  children 
at  school,  2895-96.  Half-timers  make  small  progress, 
sent  to  inefficient  schools,  28!)7.  Compulsory  system  in 
large  towns,  not  agricultural  districts  ;  age  before  work, 
13,  girls;  12,  boys,  2897-98.  Mr.  Saunders  wrought 
himself  15  years,  quite  satisfied  with  last  change  in 
Factory  Act,  2898,  2902.  Alternate  system  not  adopted, 
2903-8.  Deanston  and  Catrine  children  half-timers  keep 
pace  with  children  attending  all  day,  2905.  Univei-sal 
restriction  up  to  10  inconvenient  in  agricultural  districts, 
2909-10.  One  mile  for  children  to  walk  to  adopt  half- 
time  system. 

YORSTON,  CORNELIUS,  Edinburgh;  Represent- 
ing Trades  Council.    See  M'ALLEN,  DONALD. 

YOUNG,    ROBERT  ALFRED,    Bristol  ;  Corset 
Manufacturer  : 

Partner  in  firm  of  Young  and  Neilson,  stay  and  corset 
manufacturers,  Bristol,  13,759  ;  commence  work  at  half- 
past  8,  and  wish  to  be  able  to  work  till  7  all  the  year 
round,  13,760-763;  satisfied  with  present  number  of 
hours,  13,764;  before  the  Act  the  ordinary  hours  of 
work  were  lOA,  13,765-770. 
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INDEX  TO  EVIDENCE  AND  APPENDIX. 


A. 

ABSTRACTS : 

Redgrave,  1-62;  Buller,  14.  i;30-i;36 ;  Mostyn, 
14,227-232  ;  Cameron,  18,345-;3fif). 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Buller  (4);  Taylor  (5); 
Bignold  (!));  Astley(15);  Jones  (29) ;  Johnston  (^l) ; 
Striedinger  CM)  ;  Cullen  (39) ;  Oram  (41) ;  Osborn  (3) ; 
Cameron  (7);  Oswald  (12);  Lakeman  (13);  Jones 
(29)  ;  Striedinger  (37) ;  Cullen  (39) ;  Fitton  (42) ; 
App.  D  :  Hamilton  ((]')\ 

ACCIDENTS : 

Redgrave,  57,  58-(Jl,409;  Griffiths,  5369  ;  Brownlow, 
8494,8513-18;  Bleckley,  8823-36;  Arden,  12,051-57- 
58-61-66;  Godfrey,  13,671-672;  Watson,  15,793-794  ; 
Sandenidn,  16,216-222;  Thompson,  17,346-363;  Mus- 
grave.  17,600-618;  Walker,  17,763-773;  Dempster, 
17,821-834  ;  Hamilton,  18,045-53-65-74-81  ;  Cameron, 
18,302-307. 

ACCIDENTS,    REPOIITING.      See  CEIHTFYING 
SURGEONS. 

AGE,  CERTIFICATE  OF.    Sec  CERTIFYING  SUR- 
GEONS. 

ADAMS'  PATENT : 

Hamilton,  18,068  ;  Cameron,  18,302-307. 

AGE  OF  CHILDREN  FOR  FIRST  EMPLOYMENT: 
Redgrave,  7,  187,  200,  205,  260,  280,  281,  448,  450, 
462;  Baker,  766,  794,  795,  799,  806,  999,  1000,  1025; 
Arlidge,  1433,  1462;  Cumin,  1635;  Robertson,  1694; 
Legard,  1847  ;  Coles,  2056  ;  Mundella,  22(H,  2306  ; 
Walker,  2403-9 ;  A.  B.,  2783;  Sandford,  3020;  Bux- 
ton, 3075  ;  Smith,  3127-28  ;  Smith,  3141 ;  Johnson, 
3671;  Stirling,  3997;  Johnston,  4115  ;  Hunt,  4227 
-70  ;  Suinmerhill,  4279  ;  Goodman,  4294  ;  Parker,  4355  ; 
Dyson,  4467  ;  Fillmore,  4550  ;  Manison,  4756-57  ;  Mil- 
ward,  4773  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4825  ;  Cookson,  5079  ;  Potter, 
5160-87  ;  Chamberlain,  5254-96  ;  (Jritliths,  5384  ;  Forrest, 
5757  ;  Grove,  5873  ;  Kidd,  (i092  ;  Crawford,  6128  ;  Price, 
6270-.92  ;  Ball,  6333  ;  Talbot,  6864  ;  Walker,  6895-6915  ; 
Wood,  7151 ;  Merrick,  7227 ;  Ilambly,  7'350;  Angrave, 
7602;  Cooper,  7647-50  ;  Holmes,  7666-71,  7702-7706; 
Goater,  7964;  Gripper,  8013,  8014-16 ;  Kendall,  8057- 
61,  8118-26;  Smith,  8252-60;  Wilson,  8309-15  ;  Grant, 
8592,  8605;  Petrie,  8646-51;  Darbyshire,  8661-82; 
Webb,  8700-8706  ;  Meade-King,  8719,  '872(;,  8630,  8636  ; 
Bleckley,  8823-36  ;  Fergie,  8889,  8902 ;  Bignold,  .9322- 
24,  9343,  9359 ;  Farrow,  9488  ;  Wilkinson,  9795- 
9800;  Ferguson,  9870-71;  Hoare,  9965-73;  Wrigley, 
10,302-304;  Hanson,  10,342-346;  Blakiston,  10,700; 
Elley,  10,943;  Cole.  10,94;»-951-953 ;  Peake,  11,042- 
46-48-55;  Hollis,  11,087  ;  Folker,  11,201-204  ;  Heath, 
11,373-376;  Edwards,  11,766-/71  ;  Sparrow,  11, 838- 
839;  Moore,  11,972-974-981-995;  Leader,  ]-2,40^ ; 
Kendal,  12,483-488 ;  Rickards,  12,666-6(58 ;  Stead, 
12,739-748-775  ;  Macvay,  12,787-801  ;  Balme,  13,041- 
42;  Tennant,  13,156-157-158-160 ;  Richards,  1.3,286- 
288-289-2,90;  Rawlinson,  13,520-530;  Godfrey,  13,627- 
(i28;  Colthurst,  13,680-681-735-736;  Buller,  14,085- 
91;  Pollock,  14,755-763;  Easton,  14,798-800;  Flet- 
cher, 14,944-960-964;  Ewing,  15,125-126;  Wakefield, 
15,179-184;  Stewart,  15,291-302;  Brown,  15,412-414- 
418;  Mackay,  15,503-506-582-592;  Mitchell,  15,607- 
608-614-615-679-683;  Wright,  15,885-886;  Holms, 
16,049-51-55;  Short,  16,539-547;  A.  B.,  16,567-572; 
Long,  16,580-585-614  ;  Carmichael,  17,156-158;  Abso- 
l(.n.  17,279-284-285  ;  Musgrave,  17,548-562-568-584  ; 
Purdon,  17,654;  Walker,  17,803-814;  Duffin.  18,138- 
140;  Astley,  19,398-399;  Cowan,  19,487-496;  Bryant, 
20,117;  ■  Brocklehurst,  20,374-415-368;  Patrick, 
20,609. 

App.  C:  Bignold  (9);  Cramp  (11);  Hoare  (14); 
Fanssett  ( 19) ;  Whymper  (25)  ;  Johnston  (31 ) ;  Brewer 
{:V2);  Striedinger  (.37);  Cullen  (39);  App.  D :  Kidd 
(1«)  ;  Birmingham  Cham];er  of  Comrncrco  (21)  ;  Holmes 
(53)  ;  Bignold  (82). 

AGE  OF  GIRLS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  BRICK- 
MAKING  : 

Henderson,  .3312;  Smith,  3.')3i; ;  ILirrison,  5592-.3.'')- 
41-51-85  ;  Forrest,  58 15  ;  Bury,  5920-32;  Sturge,  6680; 


AGE  OF  GIRLS  FOR  EMPLOYMExNT  IN  BRICK- 
MAKING— co;?^. 

Martin,  9299,  .9306;  Bignold,  9310-11  ;  May,  10,470- 
472;  Peake,  11,046-62-66;  Jones,  11,511-514;  Barton, 
11,688;  Hunter,  11,973-735;  Gould,  12,254-255-301- 
304;  Colthurst,  13,702-703;  Stokes,  14,630-631-633  ; 
Mclntyre,  15,572-573. 

App.  C  :  Chaytor  (20) ;  Redgrave  (24) ;  App.  D  : 
Harrison  and  others  (2),  {2a);  Lilleshall  and  others 
(14),  (14«),  (146);  Blenkinsopp  (17). 

AGE  OF   YOUNG  PERSONS  FOR  FULL  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT : 

Redgrave,  283;   Baker,  812,  IO75,   1179;  Arlidge, 
1388 ;  Munt,  3554-61  ;  Wyman,  3933  ;  Harrison,  4007  ; 
Collins,   4443-46 ;    Bowling,   4659 ;    Manton,   4721  ; 
Griffiths,  5362-69  ;  Bishop,  5411  ;  Forrest,  5808  ;  Craw- 
ford, 6131;   Ball,  {i334;    Skey,  6612-13-27;  Price, 
6271  ;   Smith,  6754  ;   Walker,  6938  ;   Hughes,  6961  ; 
Vale,  7014-35;  Wood,  710.9-51;    Darbyshire,  8652; 
Nicholson,  !)541^2;  Booth,  9585-99;  Wrigley,  10,292- 
296  ;  Mav,  10,462-463 ;  Clarke,  10,570-571-586-592-604 
-609;  IloUins,   11,088;  Jones,  11,575-517;  Wynne, 
11,648-652-656-657;  Clark,  11,711 ;  Moore,  11,969-971  ; 
Gale  12,12.5-143;  Hunter,  12,. 74-176;  Leader,  12,406  ; 
Kendal,  12,483-488;  Stead,  12,767;  Barran,  12,915; 
!)20-923;  Tennant,  13,160-161;    Rawlinson,  13,546- 
547-548;  Robinson,  13.871;  Priest,  14,016;  Mostyn, 
14,244-246-247-248;    Christophers,    14,321;  Pollock, 
14,755-763;    Higeinbotham,     15,446-453;  Mackay, 
15,503--506  ;  Carr,l5,!)45-.949  ;  Sandeman,  16,204-207; 
Bremner,  16,4.50-494-499;   Short,  16,539-547;  Long, 
16,580-.585-614  ;  Mein,  16,639-645;  Campbell,  16,688- 
690;   Sandeman,  17,098-116;  Valentine,  17,467-475  ; 
Dempster,  17,8.35-836;  O'Brien,  17,954-959;  Cameron, 
18,;-i02-.307;  Hunter.  18,457-458;  Wilson,  20,175-179  ; 
Palmer,  20,210-216-219;  Patrick,  20,605. 

App.  C:  Bignold  (9);  Cramp  (11);  Hoare  (14); 
Whymper  (25)';  Johnston  (31);  Blenkinsopp  (38); 
May  (40);  Fitton  (42);  App.  D  :  Blenkinsopp  (17); 
Potter  (35);  Cottrell,  &e.  (40);  Bowhng  (74); 
Bignold  (82). 

AGE  OF  FOURTEEN,  IN  DEFAULT  OF  A  PASSING 
STANDARD  AT  THIRTEEN  : 

Redgrave,  7,  43,  205,  3;-i5,  338  ;  Legard,  1791;  Mun- 
della, 2315;  Landon,  4,527  ;  Chambedain,  5250  ;  1  ling- 
ley,  6316;  Chance,  681 1  ;  Stamp,  70fi6  ;  Wood,  7109; 
Ridyard,  9066-70:  Elley,  10,943;  Heath,  11,371'. 

AGE  OF  TWELVE  YEARS  ADVOCATED: 

Manton,  4721 ;  Milward,  4792;  Potter,  5160;  Grif- 
fiths, 6362;  (irove,  5879;  Hampton,  68.S(;;  Walker, 
6!)15-27  ;  Hughes,  6954-61  ;  Blakemore,  6999;  Bleckley, 
8817-22-23-36;  Wilkinson,  !»2()0-!*2()l  ;  Farrow,  !M88' ; 
Stubbs,  .9555-60 ;  Hanson,  10..'342-346  ;  Jones,  11,431- 
4.35;  Packwood,  11,559;  Burton,  11,685-11,686; 
Fletcher,  11,7.94-808;  Walsh,  11,830-834;  Sparrow, 
11,848;  Gale,  12,125-143;  Macvay,  12,787-801; 
Wakefield,  15,179-184  ;  Thomson,  16,504-506;  Bat- 
tersby,  16.754;  Sandeman,  17,098-113;  Brocklehurst, 
20,357-382. 

App.  C :  Blenkinsojjp  (38);  App.  D :  Richardson, 
(8) ;  Bignold  (47f') ;  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

AGRICULTURAL  CHILDREN'S  ACT: 

App.  C:  Coles  (6);  Henderson  (8)  ;  Bignold  (9) ; 
Richmond  (16);  Johnston  (31);  Striedinger  (37); 
Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Fitton  (42) ;  App.  F. 

AGRICULTURE: 

Redgrave,  73,  77,  7^K  82,  84,  85,  240,  260,  350,  .351  ; 
Baker,  810,  811,  847,853,856,859;  Steele,  1561.  1.562; 
Kennedy,  1982;  Legard,  1850;  Coles,  2859  ;  Mundella, 
2310;  Walker,  2537,  25.38;  Brewer,  6477  ;  Y'eaman, 
2909;  Kidd,  6113;  Thornhdl.  7474-78  ;  Wilson,  8308  ; 
Conder,  8619-20;  Bignold,  9320-45;  Whymper, 
13,777-779-780;  Patrick,  20,.580. 

Ai)p.  C-  Bignold  (I');  Richmond  (l(i)  ;  Patriel: 
(22);  Whymper  (25). 

S,s  3 
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FACTORY  AND  WOBEi^OPS  ACTS  COMMISSION 


LTERNATE  DAYS,  EMPLOYMENT  ON : 

Redgrave,  99,  307  ;  Baker,  631,  641,  721,  722 ;  Robert- 
son 1701 ;  Hampton,  6843;  Hughes,  6956;  Vale,  7016; 
Bleckley,  8841-49 ;  Fielden,  10,030-35 ;  Clarke,  10,581- 
598-601 ;  Hollins,  11,092-93. 
App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

ALTERNATE  DAYS,  system  of  half-time  school  attend- 
ance.   See  EDUCATION. 

APPRENTICES : 

Darton,  2936  ;  Mackie,  3255 ;  Clegg,  3463 ;  Wyman, 
3958;  Griffiths,  5365 ;  Walker,  6942 ;  Wilkinson,  9209- 
13;  Hardman,  10,216-221;  Wood,  12,469-475;  Mac- 
kay,  15,472-477-479-489;  Short,  16,527-528;  Came- 
ron, 18,246. 

App.  C:  Astley  (15);  Owen  (41);  App.  D:  Bus- 
sell  and  others  (76) ;  McDonnell  (84). 

ARTIFICIAL  FLORISTS  : 

Henderson,  3330  ;  Johnson,  3638. 
ATTENDANCE,  SCHOOL.    See  EDUCATION. 


B. 

BACON  CURING: 

Monsell,  18,556-568. 

BAKEHOUSES: 

Redgrave,  33,  261,  263,  269  ;  Baker,  1107-111-116  ; 
Walker,  2383;  Johnston,  4126  ;  Bowling,  4601  ;  Gould, 
12.249-251 ;  Godfrey,  13,613-860-861 ;  Stokes,  14,615- 
616;  Carr,  15.914-915-935-943;  MaxweU,  16,927-929 ; 
Lindsay,  17,976-18,202-210-212;  Browne,  18,214-217; 
Cameron,  18,297-301  ;  Mapother,  18,858-863-864 ; 
Boyle,  18  949-9.57;  Cullen,  20,854  ;  Hill,  20,890-891. 

App.  C :  Taylor  (5) ;  Coles  (6) ;  Cameron  (7) ; 
Woodgate  (10);  Cramp  (11);  Hoare  (14);  Faussett 
(19);  Kindersley  (21);  Gould  (23)  ;  Redgrave  (24)  ; 
Whymper  (25);  Bowling  (26);  Jones  (29);  Johnston 
(31);  Beadon  (33);  Striedinger  (37)  ;  Cullen  (39); 
May  (40);  Oram  (41);  MonseU  (43);  App.  D  :  Hall 
(5),  (5a);  Hatton(50);  Heaven  (51). 

Biscuit-makin(/ . 

Redgrave,  261-263-269;  Cramp,  9622-24;  Carr, 
15,928;  Carr,  15,952-953-972;  Maxwell,  16,930  ;  Palmer, 
20,186;  Hill,  20,868-870. 

App.  C :  Redgrave  (24) ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Blenkinsopp 
(38). 

Bread  Baking. 
Redgrave,  265,  279  ;  Hill,  20,861. 

Confectionery. 

Stokes,  14,617-618;  Robertson,  16,805-807;  Max- 
well, 16,919-920-922-923. 

App.  C:  Walker  (2);  Astley  (15);  Beaumont  (34); 
App.  D  :  Hatton  (50). 

BARRACKS  FOR  WOMEN  : 

Pollock,  14,691-694-695;  Ewing,  15,132-136;  Stewart, 
15,305-314-322-329-371-375;  Thompson,  17,391-403, 

BASKETMAKING : 
Keegan,  19,083-84. 

BLAST  FURNACES  : 

Baker,  1118;  Arlidge,  1428,  1455;   Redgrave,  210, 
390 ;  Blenkinsopp,  4826. 
App.  C  :  Jones  (29). 

  NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN.    See  NIGHT 

WORK. 

BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  WORKS  : 

Redgrave,  195,  198,  214-17-20,  560;  Baker,  737,  742- 
45-46,1103,  1221-24;  Mundella,  2371  ;  Walker,  2508, 
2567;  Henderson,  268.9,2702;  Brownlow,  8398,8402- 
13-15-44-59-64-71,  8534-16-47-60  ;  Meade -King, 
8750-58;  Stanning,  9087-88,  9754  ;  Potter,  9187;  Big- 
nold,  13,  9348-60,  9452-53;  Cramp,  9602-3  ;  Barring- 
ton,  10,123-126  ;  Slokes,  1 1,592-598 ;  PoUock,  14,(i43- 
644-725-727-731-732;  Ewing,  15,146-150;  Stewart, 
15,196-218-245-249;  Holms,  16,073-76-96-104 ;  Car- 
giU,  16,988  ;  Absolon,  17,290-291  ;  Thompson,  17,343- 
345-39 1  -403  ;  Musgrave,  1 7,507-508-528-534-535- 
547  ;  Shaw,  17,992-999  ;  Cameron,  18,330  ;  Brownlow, 
19,870-871-943. 

App.  C :  Oswald  (12) ;  App.  D  :  Bignold  (47a) ; 
Young  (64) ;  Richardson  &  Co.  (67). 


BLEACHING,  OPEN  AIR  : 

Redgrave,  64,  65,  194,  195,  198,  205;  Brownlow, 
8482, 8491 ;  Potter,  9187 ;  Pollock,  14,677-680-721-681- 
685;  Stewart,  15,196-218-245-249;  Thompson,  17,343- 
345;  Musgrave,  17,523-527. 

App.  D  :  Fleming  (72). 

"  BLOOD  MONEY  "  : 

Stewart,  15,234-235-253-255;  Campbell,  16,691-693. 

BOBBIN  SHOPS 


BOBBIN  SHOPS  \  t  c 

BOBBIN  MILLS  MILLS. 


BOILERS  AND  BOILERMAKERS;  BOILERS  OF 
STEAM  ENGINES: 

Rickards,  12,669-671  ;  Webbe,  11,746. 

App.  C  :  Walker  (2) ;  Osborn  (3) ;  Oram  (41). 

BOOKBINDING: 

Redgrave,  400,  402,  405;  Baker,  1087,  1091;  Coles, 
209.9  ;  A.  B.,  2721-98  ;  Darton,  2915-46  ;  Mackie,  3243 ; 
Henderson,  3434  ;  Munt,  3558  ;  Redgrave,  3796,  3816.; 
Montefiore,  3875;  Johnston,  4095;  Fletcher,  14,930- 
936-945-951-956-958;  Chamberlain,  5329;  Mackay. 
15,979-980,  16,000-16,002;  Constable,  16,272-273; 
Ward,  17,738-739;  Cameron,  18,319-320. 

App.  C  :  Cramp  (11);  Oswald  (12);  Fitton  (42). 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER  FOLDING: 

Blunt,  2623-25  ;  Henderson,  2665  ;  Baker,  1087-88 ; 
Leader,  12,407-414  ;  Wright,  13,470 ;  Robinson,  13,880- 
881. 

App.  C  :  Henderson  (8) ;  Fitton  (42). 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  : 

Merrick,  7230;  Thornhill,  7432;  Butcher,  7559; 
Hoare,  9925-30;  Elley,  10,921-947;  George,  14,047; 
Stewart,  16,853;  McAllen,  19,793-799;  Patrick,  20, 
537,  540. 

BOXMAKING.    See  PAPER  BOXMAKING. 

BRASS  FOUNDERS: 

Collins,  4417;  Davis,  4661  ;  Chamberlain,  4955; 
Sloane,  5034.    And  see  FOUNDRIES. 

"BREEZE:" 

Henderson,  3324  ;  Green,  6022. 

App.  C  :  Brewer  (32) ;  App.  D  :  Green  (29). 

BRICKMAKING  : 

Redgrave,  74-79;    Henderson,  3301,  3304;  Smyth 
3498  ;  Redgrave,  3819  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4833-53  ;  Harrison 
5527  ;  Skey,  6584  ;  Smith,  7301-7-8  ;  Bryans,  7707-20 
Tripper,  8032  ;  Kendall,  8092,  8100;  Oswald,  8363-71 
Meade- King,     8708-13-19-26;    Martin,  .9282-9306 
Bignold,  9308,  &c.,  9330-35;  Hoare,  9931-40;  May, 
11,222;  Peake,  11,005-25-51-54-67;  Gould,  12,253- 
256-258;    Rickards,  12,577-581,  675-76;  Colthurst, 
13,719-722-758;    Major,     13,955-977-980;  Pilliner, 
14,350-356-358;     Bytheway,     14,363-364;  Stokes, 
14,626-629-633;  Mclntyre,  15,574-590;  xMartin,  9282; 
Cameron,  18,256-257. 

App.  C:  Lakeman  (13);  Gould  (23);  Brewer  (32); 
Blenkinsopp  (38);  Fitton  (41);  App.  D:  Bennitt  (15), 
(156) ;  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

Blue  Brichmaking . 
Harrison,  5536;  Skey,  6599  ;  Smith,  7245. 

Fire  Brickmaking . 
Redgrave,  178 ;  Baker,  582,  584,  693-94  ;  Henderson, 
3322;  Blenkinsopp,  4861,   4947;  Harrison,  5527-48; 
Bury,  5935;  Skey,  6598,  6643;  Bignold,  9312-27-28- 
3(J-35. 

App.  C :  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

Ornamental  Brick  and  Tilemaking. 
Baker,  1246;  Harrison,  5668;  Smith,  7240;  Peake, 
11,005-25-51-54-67;   Wynne,    11,662-681;  Burton, 
11,709;  Colthurst,  13,676-679;  Hunter,  19,729-730. 

Tileries. 

Evatt,  7368;  May,  10,468-469469a,  10,470-472, 
11,222,  Peake,  11,034. 

"Fettling." 

App.  C  :  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

"  Yething." 

Blenkinsopp,  4916;  Harrison,  5589. 
App.  C :  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

BURGH  MAGISTRATES  IN  SCOTLAND: 
McAllen,  19,837-842. 
App.  C  :  Cullen  (39). 
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UTTON  MAKERS : 

Parker,  4343,  4/15  ;  Grove,  5830  ;  Manison,  4734. 


c. 

CALENDERING: 

Williams,  9155-60;  Stokes,  14,592-598;  Kindersley, 
14,598  ;  Pollock,  14,714  ;  Easton,  14,785-787  ;  Bremner, 
l(J,445-449-450-480-484 ;  Williams,  9155.  And  see 
BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  WORKS. 

CABINETMAKING : 

Maple,  3479  ;  Keegan,  19,037-88. 

CANAL  BOATS,  AND  INHABITANTS  : 

Redgrave,  80 ;  Legard,  1842;  Bowling,  4590  ;  Brewer, 
6431;  Smith,  7278-91,  7300;  Colvilc,  10,410-440; 
May,  11,272-313-321;  Pamphilon,  10,478-539 ;  Heaton, 
10,500-534;  Williams,  10,784-867;  Leese,  10,892-894- 
916;  Kendal,  12,503-510-560-561  ;  Bell,  12,850-854- 
898;  Gerrish,  14,202-203-206-212-214-217;  Mostyn, 
14,273-276-277. 

App,  C  :  xMostyn  ( 18) ;  Wliymper  (25) ;  Bowling  (26) ; 
Jones  (29) ;  Brewer  (32) ;  Blenkmsopp  (38) ;  May  (40)  ; 
"Further  Questions,"  Q.  11,  throughout;  App.  D: 
Cooper  (88-88a). 

CARPETMAKING  : 

Henderson,  3,300;  Maple,  3481. 

CARTRIDGES  : 

Redgrave,  70 ;  Coles,  2095-98. 

CASTING  : 

Blenkinsopp,  4914  ;  Chamberlain,  4959-5005 ;  Bignold, 
9347. 

Api^.  C  :  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

CEMENT  WORKS  : 

App.  C  :  Patrick  (22). 

CERTIFICATES  OF  AGE.    See  CERTIFYING  SUR- 
GEONS. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  BIRFH  SUGGESTED  IN  PLACE 
OF  CERTIFYING  SURGEON'S  CERTIFICATE  : 

Redgrave!  143,  152,  529-9;  Baker,  873,  879,  1207, 
1293;  Sandford,  3021-23 ;  Johnston,  41  ;i9  ;  Goodman, 
4320  ;  Bowling,  4610-12  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4905  ;  Barker, 
5112;  Basnett,  5145-50 ;  Potter,  5157;  Hamel,  6777- 
6888;  Thornhill,  7448-50;  Wilkinson,  7949;  Massey, 
8184-85,  8211-15  ;  Dawson,  8223  ;  Oswald,  8379-81  ; 
Meade-King,  8740-49  ;  Fergie,  8878-88  ;  Battle,  9262- 
66;  Bignold,  9417;  Cramp,  9617-21;  Fielden,  10,036- 
37;  Jones,  11,457  ;  Nixon,  12,002;  Whymper.  i;j,824- 
828;  Buller,  14,137-139;  Paul,  14,851-852-853-855; 
A rmitage,  12,835-844  ;  Purdon,  17,657-658  ;  Cameron, 
18,270-275  ;  Mundella,  20,709. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1);  Osborn  (3);  Bignold  (9); 
Cramp  (11);  Astley  (15);  Richmond  (16);  Chaytor 
(20) ;  Patrick  (22) ;  Gould  (23) ;  Redgrave  (24) ;  Whym- 
per  (25);  Johnston  (31);  Beavimont  (34);  Thornhill 
(36)  ;  Striedinger  (37) ;  May- (40) ;  Oram  (41) ;  Fitton 
(42);  App.  D:  Page  (68),  (69). 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE.  See 
EDUCATION. 

CERTIFYING  SURGEONS  : 

Redgrave,  39,  40,  143,  158,  519,  586;  Baker,  872. 
885,  1122,  1276,  1294;  Arlidge,  1439;  Mundella, 
2285;  Walker,  2502,  2586,  2592;  Landon,  4425; 
Mallet,  7884  ;  Massey,  8155-60;  Battle,  9230-31-5.3- 
61;  Farrow,  .9522-23 ;  Cramp,  9617-21;  Hoare,  9897- 
99;  May,  11,329-331;  Folker,  11,210-215;  Jones, 
11,448-449-451-499-503;  Arden,  12,085-87;  Rickards, 
12,602;  Balme,  l;:i,008-16;  Stansfeld,  13,306-10-12-19 
-20-42-46;  Godfrey,  13,599-600;  Davies,  14.332-335; 
Stokes,  14,502-503;  Watson,  15,705-793;  Robertson, 
16,247-256-257-258-266-268  ;  A.B.,  16,561-566  :  Wal- 
ker, 17,069;  Musgrave,  17,686-588;  Purdon,  17,619- 
620;  McCance,  18,227-236;  Cameron,  18,270-280- 
285-286;  Woodgate,  18,802-803;  Astley,  19,430-437; 
Cullen,  20,796-801-804-852. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1);  Walker  (2)  ;  Osborn  (3) ; 
Matyn  (18) ;  Faussett  (19) ;  Cullen  (39) ;  Fitton  (42)  ; 
App.  D :  Beever(31);  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

Certificate  of,  as  to  Age  and  Capacity  for  Work. 
Redgrave,  40,520-523;  Baker,  872,  1168;  Arlidge, 
1325,1450;  Coles,  2035;  Collins,  4438  ;  Barker,  5099  ; 
Basnett,  5141  ;  Potter,  5152  ;  Griffiths,  5368  ;  Scatter- 
good,  5496  ;    Brewer,  6491  ;   Hamel,  6760  ;  Talbot, 


CERTIFYING  SURGEONS— co«<. 

6886;  Wood,  7151;  Gripper,  8027  ;  Massey,  8186-88; 
Oswald,  8379-81  ;  Bignold,  9422;  Peake,  11,066  ; 
Folker,  11,192;  Nixon,  12,003-4 ;  Arden,  12,085;  Hunter, 
12,183-185-195;  Gould,  12,261-262  ;  Rickards,  12,.590 
-591 ;  Jackson,  13,069-71-72  ;  Stansfeld,  13,325-327  ; 
Priest.  14,019-21  ;  Buller,  14,120-121  ;  Mostyn,  14.2(J4- 
268-272  ;  Davies,  14,338  ;  Pollock,  14,764-766  ;  Paul, 
14,853-855  ;  Kindersley,  14,967-970-976-982, 15,002-7  ; 
Higginbotham,  15,454-457  ;  Mitchell,  1,3,645-647  ; 
Watson,  15,709-710-734-737-742-765-770-775-777 ; 
Robertson,  16,259-261  ;  Sandeman,  17,117-118;  Mus- 
grave, 17,568-584-589-599  ;  Purdon,  17,692-710  ; 
Cameron,  18,296;  Monsell,  18,606-608  ;  Wilkie,  18,920- 
,921-927;  Patrick,  20,622-(i31  ;  Mundella,  20,709. 

App.  C  :  Osborn  (3);  Buller  (4)  ;  Coles  (6);  Cameron 
(7);  Woodgate  (10) ;  Cramp  (11);  Oswald  (12);  Lake- 
man  (13) ;  Hoare  (14) ;  Sale  (17) ;  Bowling  (26) ;  John- 
ston (31  );  Brewer  (,'-i2) ;  Rickards  (35);  Blenkinsopp 
(38);  Cullen  (39);  Fitton  (42)  ;  App.  D  :  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (20)  ;  Bartlett  (326)  ;  Page 
(69). 

Exaviination  by,  at  Factory. 

Redgrave,  524-25  ;  Baker,  1279  ;  Arlidge,  1345-50  60 
-68  ;  Coles,  2046  ;  Angrave,  7592 ;  Ferguson,  9865-67  ; 
Leach,  10,228-233 ;  Rickards,  12,605. 

App.  C  :  Osborn  (3)  ;  Cullen  (39). 

Remuneration  of. 
Redgrave.  527-5;39;  Arlidge,  1400-13,  1441,1457  ; 
Coles,  2039-42;  Johnston,  4144  ;  Massey,  8190-8208; 
Williams,  9173-75  ;  Nixon,  12,002;  Armitage,  12,837- 
839;  Stansfeld,  13,315-316-.328-336-355-356;  Buller, 
14,122-129;  Davies,  14,340-342 ;  Stokes,  14,556-.559  ; 
Kindersley,  14,973-9/7-980-986;  Watson,  15,716-719- 
720-721-723-733-778-790-7.99-800 ;  Musgrave,  17,568- 
584-589-599;  Purdon,  17,711-715 ;  Cameron,  18,287- 
293-345-360  ;  Woodgate,  18,803-814-816  ;  Cullen, 
20,848. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1)  ;  Osborn  (3) ;  Buller  (4) ; 
Coles  (6)  ;  Cameron  (7)  ;  Woodgate  (10) ;  Cramp  (11) ; 
Oswald  (12);  Lakeman(13);  Hoare  (14);  Astley  (1.5); 
Richmond  (16)  ;  Johnston  (31) ;  Beadon  (33)  ;  Strie- 
dinger (37) ;  Blenkinsopp  (.38);  Cullen  (39) ;  Oram 
(41);  App.  D:  Becver(31);  Clapp  (54). 

Reportiiuj  of  Accidents  by. 
Arden,  12,066. 

App.  C  :  Woodgate  (10)  ;  Bowling  (26) ;  Beadon  (33)  ; 
Fitton  (42). 

CERTIFYING  SURGEONS,  SANITARY  INSPEC- 
TION OF  FACTORIES  BY.  See  SANITARY 
INSPECTION. 

CHAINMAKING  : 

Robertson,  1666-73,  1701-12-18;  Harrison,  5688; 
Forrest,  5729,  5734-42-46  ;  Amos,  5824  ;  Bury,  5937 ; 
Green,  6032;  Brewer,  6392  ;  Priest,  14,(ll4-17-]8-.36- 
37-43. 

App.  C:  Brewer  (32) ;  App.  D  :  Brewer  (22);  Green 
(86«). 

CHILD.    See  AGE  OF  CHILDRExN,  &c. 

CHILD-BEARING  AND  NURSING  WOMEN  : 

Redgrave,  540,  547,  551  ;  Baker,  1295-311  ;  Arlidge, 
1388  ;  Mundell,  2370  ;  Walker,  2606-8  ;  Brewer,  6398  ; 
Hamel,  6762-70 ;  Folker,  1 1,167-168-176-186  ;  Arden, 
12,113;  Stead,  12,782-783 ;  Wilson,  13,278;  Greenwell, 
13,438-448;  Duffin,  18,166-179-184-187  ;  McCance, 
18,226. 

App.  C  :  Hudson  (30) ;  App.  D  :  Bartleet  (326). 
CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS  : 

Apu.  C  :  Striedinger  (37) ;  App.  D  :  Halford  (18). 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  : 

Redgrave,  417- 
CLEANING  OF  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION  : 

Sandeman,  17,098-100-101-132;  Middleton,  17,247 
-248. 

App.  C:  Osborn  (3);  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

CLEANING  UP  : 

Redgrave,  57,  61  ;  Sandeman,  16,193-200-201-208- 
214-  Walker,  17,171;  Sandeman,  17,098-1,32-134- 
1.36  i  Carmichael,  17,159-160-167  ;  Middleton,  17,243; 
Valentine,  17,487-494;  Dempster,  17,901-906 ;  Cullen, 
20,819. 

App.  C:  Striedinger  (37);  Cullen  (39);  App.  D: 
Bignold  (82). 

S  s  4 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


COLLIERIES: 

Baker,  582  ;  Bowling,  4652;  Skey,  6615-19  ;  Kendall, 
8089-91;  Potter,  9191-92-93;  Bignold,  9322-24. 

App.  C:  Osbom  (3);  Johnston  (31) ;  App.  D  :  Sand- 
ford  (61);  Lidden  (95). 

CONSTABULARY  IN  IRELAND : 
Wood,  18,660-661-671. 

CONTINUOUS  PROCESS ; 

Redgrave,  248,  250,  406,  407  ;  Hunt,  4230  ;  Kenrick, 
6509-22;  Smith,  6732-47;  Cramp,  9611-12 ;  Wrigley, 
10,282-286-297-301  ;  Beeley.  10.365-374  ;  Pollock, 
14,724;  Ewing,  15,041-47  ;  Carr,  15,972-973  ;  Cowan, 
19,508;  Palmer,  20,225. 

COPROLITE,  DIGGING  AND  WASHING: 
App.  C  :  Patrick  (22) ;  App.  C :  Wood  (27). 

COSTS  ON  CONVICTION,  EXCESSIVE: 

Redgrave,  180,  181;  Baker,  1247,  1252. 
App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

COTTON  MILLS  : 

Henderson,  3349;  Redgrave,  3783;  Scholefield, 
10,045;  Rickards,  12,672;  Lee,  13,984-989. 

App.  C:  Rickards  (35);  App.  D:  Booth  (7);  Potter 
(35). 

CUTLERS.    See  EDGE  TOOL  MAKERS. 


D. 

"  DIPPING  " : 

Heath,  1 1,  362,    And  see  POTTERIES. 

DOMESTIC  TRADES: 

Redgrave,  201-27-33-48-49-51-53-80,  432-54,  501 
-2;  Baker,  723,  724,  1105;  Johnston,  4116-25; 
Whymper,  13,792;  Wood,  10,246;  Patrick,  20,561. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  Coles  (6) ;  Cameron  (7)  ; 
Johnston  (31). 

DRAPERS : 

Bliss,  5201 ;  Hartshorne,  5433 ;  Watt,  14,365  ;  Robert- 
son, 16,760. 

DRESSMAKING.    See  MILLINERY. 

DUST,  INHALATION  OF: 

Baker,  860,  1117;  Redgrave,  65,  69,  291;  Potter, 
5181;  May,  10,457-460;  10,464,10,465,  11,248-249- 
250-251;  Hollins,  11,094-125-127;  'Folker,  11,151- 
207;  Heath,  11,356-357;  Arden,  12,071 ;  Gale,  12,126; 
Macgregor,  76,698-703;  Cargill,  17,011-14;  Walker, 
17,190;  Carmichael,  17,165;  Thompson,  17,377-390; 
Valentine,  17,453-462-463;  Walker,  17,763-773 ;  Ha- 
milton, 18,091-92;  Brownlow,  19,905-912. 

App.  C  :  Rickards  (35) ;  App.  D. :  Hamilton  (65). 

DWELLING  HOUSES,   EMPLOYMENT  IN.  See 
DOMESTIC  TRADES. 

DYEING  WORKS.     See  BLEACHING  AND  DYE- 
ING. 


E. 

EARLY  CLOSING 

Watt,  14,369-395-399-405-407-412-446-450-458  ; 
Stokes,  14,590-591;  Robertson,  16,766;  Lee,  16,8 18- 
825-842-845-847-852  ;  Stewart,  16,872-873  ;  Allen, 
20,002-106-108. 

EARTHENWARE  TRADE.    See  POTTERIES. 

EDGE  TOOL  MAKERS  : 

Edwards,  11,754;  Nixon,  12,001;  Gale,  12,116; 
Gill,  12,195;  Hobson,  12,448;  Wood,  12,467. 

EDUCATION  : 

Redgrave,  7, 41-5,  54, 86,  110,  254,  260,  365,  301,  424, 
465,  472;  Baker,  616,  655,  721-22,  800-803,  859,1261  ; 
Mundella,  2185,  2261  ;  Walker,  2581-85 ;  Hunt,  4248  ; 
Landon,  4506;  Bury,  5950;  Holmes,  7666-87 ;  Grant, 
8570-72-92,  8605  ;  Bleckley,  8817-22  ;  Packwood, 
11,567-568;  King,  12,955,  13,001;  Richards,  13,29.5- 
'296-299  ;  Rawlinson,  13,550;  Gerrish,  14.208-210; 
Cameron,  18,341-344  ;  Goodman,  4318  ;  Collins,  4434  ; 
Chamberlain,  5331-37  ;  Merrick,  7229 ;  Hambly,  7354 ; 
Mallet,  7841-73;  Fergie,  8889,  8902;  Christophers 
14,328-329;  Stewart,  15,291-302;  Stokes,  14,987-989; 


EDUCATION— co«f. 

Holms^  16,108-111  ;  Sandeman,  16,204-207;  Boase, 
16,964;  Sandeman,  17,108-110-118-124-125  ;  Valentine, 
17,467-475  ;  Purdon,  17,649-657-658-686-691-716- 
720;  Dempster,  17,837-846-847-862;  O'Brien,  17,954- 
959  ;  Hunter,  18,412-413-469-477  ;  Drummond.  19,645. 

App.  C:  Lakeman(13);  Kindersley  (21 ) ;  Blenkin- 
sopp  (38);  App.  D  :  (6);  Mellor  (36);  Jones  (75); 
Whymper  (79) ;  Kennedy  (83). 

EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  AITENDANCE  : 

Redgrave,  93-6-7,  256,305,314,  469,  1141;  Baker, 
592,  618,  622,  84.9,  1216,  1220,  1223;  Steele,  1544; 
Cumin,  1646;  Robertson,  1674  ;  Legard,  1771;  Ken- 
nedy, 1911-12-22-42-53-63;  Coles,  2024,  2046;  Mun- 
della, 2179,  2344  ;  Buxton,  3111;  Smith,  3169;  Smyth, 
3527  ;  Johnson,  3674  ;  Redgrave,  3820  ;  Stirling,  3986  ; 
Johnston,  4155-97;  Goodman,  4303-9-27;  Landon, 
4521-22-23  ;  Fillmore.  4550-60-74  ;  Davis,  4672  ; 
Blenkinsopp,  4864,  4908;  Chamberlain,  5352 ;  Griffiths, 
5.%1;  Brewer,  6415;  Wood,  7151;  Smith,  7268  ', 
Thornhill,  7472  ;  Mallet,  7840-49  ;  Goater,  7964  ; 
Gripper,  8001,  8006;  Kendall,  8047-50-56;  Meade- 
King,  874(M9-94-98  ;  Fergie,  8869-77,  890.5-12-26- 
35;  Taylor,  9001-2;  Ridyard,  9033-40-76-80 ;  Farrow, 
9485;  Ashworth,  9719-20  ;  Wilkinson,  9804-20-22; 
Firth,  11,887-888;  Gale,  12,124;  Pullar,  12,429;  Ken- 
dal. 12,531-532:  Rickards,  13,280-281-282;  Stead, 
12,752-764-756 ;  Bell,  12,867-873-889-890-894  ;  Wil- 
son, 13,175-180;  Buller,  14,096-.98  ;  Mostyn,  14,278- 
280;  Ewing,  15,111-112;  Brown,  15,41!M2() ;  Mitchell. 
15,614-61.5-6^.9-679-683;  Farquharscn,  15,803;  San- 
deman,  17,143;  Walker,  17,774-792 ;  Dempster,  17,837- 
846;  Cameron,  18,313-317;  Hunter,  18,412-413 ;  Mon- 
sell,  18,611-612;  Wauchope,  19,167-175-180-182  ; 
Patrick,  20,549. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Coles  (6);  Henderson  (8); 
Cramp  (11)  ;  Oswald  (12)  ;  Lakeman(13);  Richmond 
(16);  Faussett(19);  Johnston  (31)  :  Brewer  (32);  Blen- 
kinsopp (38) ;  App.  D  :  (1),  (la);  Clark  (44);  Ghent 
(56). 

Certificates  of  Attendance. 

Redgrave,  41,  4.5,  89,  320;  Baker,  59.9,  816,  834; 
Steele,  1570;  Buxton,  3084  ;  Chamberlain,  5265;  Hoare, 
.9895-96;  Clark,  11,721  ;  Stokes,  14,9.90-.997 ;  Brown, 
15,407-408;  Hunter,  18,505-514;  Middleton,  19,253- 
254-262-268-300-305 ;  Walker,  19,580-582-584. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1)  ;  Osborn  (3) ;  Buller  (4)  ; 
Cramp  (II) ;  Hoare  (14) ;  Patrick  (22) ;  Redgrave  (24) ; 
Bowling  (26) ;  Wood  (27) ;  Jones  (29) ;  Johnston  (31) ; 
Striedinger  (37) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Fitton  (42). 

Length  of  a  legal  Attendance. 
Redgrave,  355,  370. 

Attendance  as  a  Qualification  for  First  Employment. 

Steele,  1525,  1533;  Mundella,  2732;  A.B„  2785; 
Landon,  4504;  Scattergood,  5475 ;  Wilson,  8307  ;  Pur- 
don, 17,657-658  ;  Hunter,  28,442-451 ;  Patrick,  20,612. 

App.  C  :  Cullen  (39). 

Attendance  previous  to  Employment,  neglect  of. 

Baker,  651  ;  Sandford,  2985 ;  Landon,  4542 ;  Mani- 
son,  4742;  Bury,  5954;  Kendall,  8057;  Scholefield, 
10,065-68;  Walker,  17,793-802;  Dempster,  17,837- 
846;  Middleton,  19,275-276;  Dey,  19,453. 

App.  D  :  Davis  (23j. 

EDUCATION,  HALF-TIME  SYSTEMS  OF  ATTEND- 
ANCE : 

Redgrave,  93,  99,  307,  332,  334,  371  ;  Baker,  617, 
627,  643;  Steele,  1494,  1517,  1549;  Cumin,  1621,1658; 
Robertson,  1684  ;  Legard,  1774;  Kennedy,  1891,  1908- 
13-22;  Mundella,  2359-68  ;  Walker,  2533-36  ;  Yeaman, 
2888-90;  Sandford,  2969-70;  Sandford,  3014,  3024-25  ; 
Buxton,  3033;  Johnston,  4175  ;  Manison,  4740  ;  Cham- 
berlain, 5272;  Scattergood,  5491;  Bury,  5891  ;  Kidd, 
6033  ;  Talbot,  6863  ;  Wood,  7074-7183  ;  Holmes,  7666; 
Mallet,  7879;  Kendall,  8127-34;  Smith,  8252-60; 
Grant,  8592,  8605  ;  Bleckley,  882.]-36  ;  Fergie,  8873- 
88  ;  Taylor,  8943-45-46-49-55  ;  Ridyard,  9033-40  ; 
Battle,  9273;  Booth,  9582;  Wilkinson,  9786-87; 
Cheetham,  10,106-107;  Clarke,  10,564-565;  Jones, 
11,478  ;  Firth,  11,944-945;  Kendal,  12,515-5^5;  King, 
12,955,  13,001  ;  Mostyn,  14,240-242;  Todd,  14,874- 
875-879-885  ;  Brown,  15,404-409  ;  Mitchell,  15,566- 
5()S-614-620-621-625-629-635-636-637-638-661-  665 ; 
Farnuharson,  15,804-806-833-836;  A.B.,  16,555-560; 
Boase,  16,977;  Carffill,  17,032;  Walker,  17,065-1.93- 
215;  Sandeman,  17414-115  ;  Carmichael,  17,154-155; 
Walker,  17,793-802-814-815-820;  Dempster,  17,863- 
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EDUCATION,  HALF-TIME  SYSTEMS  OF  ATTEND- 
ANCE— cont. 

8(jti;  Stewart,  18.096-107-108-115;  Cameron,  18,335- 
XiS;  Hunter,  18,478-lf)8-50.V505-514  ;  Todd,  1!),151- 
16-2;  Wauchope,  l!),176-17;'-185-188-]8y-i;i5  ;  Middle- 
ton,  1!^L>50;  Astley,  l!>,3:J()-3.97-4i!7-4jy;  Dey,  1.9,449  ; 
Walker,  l!),57(i-.j7.9-589  ;  Drunimond,  i;>,(i5;j-()57  ; 
Bryant,  20,1  l(i-15.9  ;  Brockleliurst,  20,399-401  ;  Patrick, 
20,548  ;  Cullen,  20,773-7/5. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  Walker  (2);  OsLorn  (3) ; 
Cameron  (7);  Hoare(14);  Patrick  (22);  App.  D: 
Robinson  (37;  ;  Ghent  (5t)),  (57aJ ;  Dunn  (58);  Boyle 
(71);  Rendell  (71«,  71^);  Tiiompson  (71e);  Bowling 
(74) ;  Smethurst  (81). 

In  Agriculture. 

Redgrave,  73,  81;  Baker,  654,  853;  Steele,  1562; 
Legard,  1788,  1845;  Kennedy,  1974-82;  Mundella; 
2361-68-69;  Smith,  3207  ;  Bury,  5966 ;  Kidd,  6 103-42- 
5-9;  Firth,  11,920-926. 

App.  C:  Redgrave  (24) ;  Cullen  (39). 

071  alternate  Days. 
Redgrave,  98,  99,  307;  Baker,  631,  721,  641,  651; 
Robertson,  1707;  Legard,  1756;  Kennedy,  1961  ;  Coles 
2055;  Walker,  2412-15;  Yeaman,  288;:i-85 ;  Smyth 
3512-13;  Collins,  4460  ;  Landon,  4513-20;  Fillmore, 
4568;  Chamberlain,  5293;  Scattergood,  5476;  Grove, 
5856;  Bury,  5906;  Kenrick,  6502,  6546;  Talbot, 
6866;  Wood,  7082,  71^4;  Cramp,  9641-45  ;  Hoare, 
990.3-5;  Scholefield,  10,044-49-52;  Pidduck,  10,745  ; 
747  ;  HoUins,  11,139-140;  Wynne,  11,638-643; 
PuUar,  12,437;  Kendal,  12,489-194-517;  Maevay, 
12,818;  King,  12,996-998;  Tennant,  13,162-l(i4; 
Stokes,  14,462 ;  Kindersley,  14,642 ;  Todd,  14,879-885  - 
Brownlie,  14,894-904;  Ewing,  15,107-110;  Wakefield, 
15,173-178  ;  Brown,  15,405-406;  Mitchell,  15,630- 
634;  Farquharson,  15,807-810-811-812;  Holms,  16,060 
-65;  Long,  16,604-607  ;  Cargill,  17,041-42;  Luke, 
17,060-64  ;  Walker,  17,065;  Stewart,  18,096-107-119- 
128-131-136;  Cameron,  18..335-.338 ;  Hunter,  18,430- 
433;  Todd,  19,151-162;  Middleton,  19,318-323-327- 
.334;  Astley,  1.9,394-395;  Dey,  19,472;  Drummond, 
19,673-680  ;  Wilson,  20,184-185. 

Ap[).  C:  Walker  (2);  Osborn  (3);  Crami)  (11); 
Hoare  (14);  Astley  (15);  Faussett  (19);  Jones  (29); 
Johnston  (31);  Blenkinsopp  (38);  May  (40);  Fitton 
(42) ;  Monsell  (43);  App.  D  :  Bignold  (82). 

Under  Byelaws  of  School  Boards. 
Cumin,    1616;    Robertson,    1704;    Legard,    1763  ; 
Buxton,  3027-30-37-38-55-78. 
App.  C  :  Oram  (41). 

In  Morning  and  Afternoon  Sets. 

Baker,  632-33-38-42, 835-41 ;  Robertson.  7701-7707- 
34;  Legard,  1781  ;  Coles,  2051-55 ;  Kennedy,  1914-61  ; 
Sandford,  2980;  Smyth,  3507-12;  Mamson,  4750; 
Scattergood,  5480;  Kidd,  6126;  Crawford,  6180; 
Gripper,  8010  ;  Ridyard,  9027  ;  Wilkinson,  9840-12  ; 
Scholefield,  10,049-52;  Clarke,  10,577-580;  Pidduck, 
10,745-747  ;  Wynne,  11,636-637-642;  Firth,  11,918- 
919-946-948  ;  Pullar,  12,436;  Kendal,  12,489-494-546 
-547  ;  Brown,  1,5,405-406  ;  Carniichael,  17,155  ;  Stewart, 
I8,09(i-107;  Cameron,  18,335-338;  Todd,  19,151-162; 
Dey,  19,471-473;  Patrick,  20,617-620. 

App.  C  :  Walker  (2) ;  Striedin£(er  (37) ;  May  (40) ; 
App.  D:  Boyle  (70);  Rendell  (/lo,  7 16) ;  Bignold  (82). 

In  Mines. 

Redgrave,  424;  Steele,  1503;  Kennedv,  l!>38-65; 
Sandford,  2:>91  ;  Clarke,  10,557-559;  Wynne,  1 1,635  ; 
Middleton,  19,287-290. 

App.  D  :  Sandford  (61). 

In  Scotland,  badly  worked. 
Redgrave,  331 ;  Walker,  2418-21  ;  Middleton,  19,253 
-2,54;    Dey,    19,449;    Walker,    19,573-575-5.90-.594 ; 
Cullen,  20,776-791. 

Ill  Workshops. 
Baker,    816,  1618;    Walker,  6924;   Wood,    7076  ; 
Redgrave,  42;  Scholefield,  10,080-90;  Pidduck,  10,720- 
724. 

EDUCATION  ;  SCHOOLS,  ADVENTURE  : 
App.  D  :  Mundella  (79). 

EDUCATION;   SCHOOLS,  CHOICE  OF,  INTER- 
FERED WITH  BY  EMPLOYER: 

Taylor,  900.3-18;  Ridyard,  9053-60;  Wilding,  10,091 ; 
King,  12,960  ;  Farquharson,  15,834. 
App.  D  :  Gornall  (46), 

1. 


EDUCATION;  SCHOOLS,  EFFICIENCY  OF: 

Redgrave,  54-90,  3:i6,  ;M1,  .S42,  375;  Baker,  616; 
Steele,  1547  ;  Legard,  1/78;  Kennedy,  1950;  Mun- 
della, 2;:i08- 14,  2;372,  Buxton,  3117;  Cameron,  18,339- 
340;  Hunter,  18,504. 

App.  C:  Bignold  (9)  ;  Cramp  (11);  Oswald  (12); 
iSowhng  (26)  ;  Hudson  (30) ;  Johnston  (31) ;  Cullen 


EDUCATION;  SCHOOLS,  NEEDLEWORK  IN: 

Legard,  1852,  1858,  1861  ;  Kennedy,  1904,  1991  ; 
Sandford,  2,999;  Fry,  7764. 

EDUCATION;  SCHOOLS,  NIGHT: 

Steele,  1592-94  ;  Wilkinson,  .9214-16;  Firth,  11,936 
-938;  Higginbotham,  15,446-453;  Battersby,  16.755- 
756;  Dempster,  17,837-846;  Hunter,  18,478-483; 
Todd,  19,124-133:  Astley,  19,401-407. 

App.  C  :  Bowling  (26) ;  .  Brewer  (32) ;  App.  D  : 
McDonnel  (84). 

EDUCATION ;   SCHOOLS,  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
PARENT  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT: 

Baker,  593,  62;3,  625,  626,  643,  644,  646 ;  Kennedy, 
1900-1901;  Gripper,  .8017  ;  Wilson,  8309-15;  Conder, 
8627-29;  Fergie,  8869-77,  8905-12;  Boase,  16,967  ; 
Stewart,  18,131-136;  Wauchope,  19,193-195. 

EDUCATION ;  SCHOOL  BOARDS : 

Redgrave,  465,  469,  482;  Kidd,  6114;  Wood,  7155- 
70-93;  Hambly,  7365;  Thornhill,  7818-23;  Gripper, 
8039;  Farrow,  9503-5;  Steele,  1.546,  1598;  Cumin, 
1616-24;  Robertson,  1704-45;  Legard,  1760,  1821-39  ; 
Coles,  2118;  Blunt,  2652;  Henderson,  2676  ;  Yea- 
man,  2888;  Sandford,  2987;  Henderson,  3394;  John- 
ston, 4130;  Landon,  4501  ;  Fillmore,  4572 ;  Scattergood, 
5519;  Bury,  5962;  Brewer,  6356;  Talbot,  6868  ; 
Baker,  1261-68;  Wilson,  8.304;  Bleckley,  8841-19  ; 
Fergie,  8903-4  ;  Taylor,  8957  ;  Ridyard,  9022  ;  Cramp, 
9625-26-28;  Wilkinson,  9785-9822  ;  Scholefield,  10,065 
-68;  Mav,  11,241-244-292-2.94;  Pamphilon,  10,536- 
537;  Clarke,  10,566-569;  Firth,  11,851-852-879-902- 
;)04-936-956;  Moore,  11,960;  Gould,  12,223-225; 
Kendal,  12,500  ;  Stead,  12,751 ;  Bell,  12,856-857  ;  God- 
frey, i;j.622;  Mostyn,  14,249;  Christophers,  14,312; 
Stokes,  14,998-!)99  ;  Mackay,  15,489  ;  Mitchell,  15,600- 
605-615-616-624-625-630-634-648-653;  Farquharson, 
15,123;  Sandeman,  19,126-130. 

Apj).  C  :  Osborn  (3) ;  Cameron  (8) ;  Bignold  (9) ; 
Cramp  (11);  Hoare  (14);  Sale  (17);  Mostyn  (18); 
Faussett  (19);  Gould  (23);  Wliymper  (25);  Bowling 
(26);  Johnston  (31);  Brewer  (32);  Rickards  (35); 
May  (40);  App.  D  :  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

EDUCATION;   SCHOOLMASTERS,    POYv'ER  OF 
INSPECTORS     TO     RKFUSE  CERTIFICATES 
SIGNED  BY  INEFFICIENT: 
Mundella,  2373. 

EDUCATION,  STANDARD  OF.  AS  A  QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR  FIRST  EMPLOYMENT: 

Redgrave,  44,  254,  257,  340,  424  ;  Steele,  1534,  15.50, 
1574;  Legard,  1791,  1812-75;  Kennedy,  1927-58; 
Mundella,  2311,  2375;  AValker,  2423  ;  Yeaman,  2891  ; 
Goodman,  4330;  Fillmore,  4561:  Chamberlain,  5285; 
Griffiths,  5386  ;  Scattergood,  5502;  Bury,  5960  ; 
Kidd,  6122;  Price,  6313;  Chance,  6808;  Walker. 
6924-  Mallet,  7849;  Gripper,  8001  ;  Kendall,  8057-61  ; 
Cramp,  9629;  Clarke,  10,570-57  l-586-592-60(i-609  ; 
Heath,  11,376;  Wynne,  11,663;  Stead,  12,766;  King, 
12,957-95.9;  Pollock,  14,770-771  ;  Orr,  15,125-126; 
Dempster,  17,837-846;  Wauchope,  1.9,196-200. 

App.  C:  Cramp  (11);  Hoare  (14);  Cullen  (39); 
App'.  D  :  Da\'i3  (23) ;  Robinson  (37) ;  Bignold  (82). 

EDUCATION,  STANDARD  OF,  AS  A  QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR  FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT  : 

Legard,  1805;  Cumin,  1655;  Redgrave,  44,  335, 
.'338,  342;  Baker,  812-15;  Cartledge,  10,655-662;  Chris- 
tophers, 14,320;  Pollock,  14,770-771  ;  Holms,  16,112- 
113;  A.  B.,  16,555-560;  Valentine,  17,467-475;  Patrick, 
20,615. 

App.  C:  Bignold  (9);  Fitton  (42);  App.  D  :  Page 
(68) ;  Rendeil  (71fl);  Thompson  (71c) ;  Bowhng  (74). 

EDUCATION,  STANDARDS  OF: 

Steele,  15;33,  1550-52-95-97;  Cumin,  1655-57  ; 
Legard,  1791-96,  1805-7-12-16  ;  75-79-78-81  ;  Ken- 
nedv, 80,  81,  88,  89,  1908-910;  Coles,  2146-47; 
Mundella,  2179-80,  2311-15;  Walker,  2423-27,  2546- 
48-  Sandford,  2991  ;  Buxton,  3078;  Landon,  4^07-8, 
4543;   Fillmore,  4561-63;  Bury,  5951-59-60;  Firth, 

Tt 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


EDUCATION,  STANDARDS  OF— cont. 

11  880-927-930-951;  Kendal,  12,511-514-548-549; 
Stead,  12,742-744-749-750-7(i6  ;  Barran,  12,915-923 ; 
TennaQt,  12,160-161;  Farquharsorx,  15,803-806-813-815; 
Campbell,  16,688;  Walker,  17,204-206;  Sandeman, 
17  108-139 ;  Dempster,  17,837;  Hunter,  18,431-441- 
452-456-157-458;  O'Brien,  17,  954-959;  Middleton, 
19,269-274;  Dey,  19,453-454-463;  Cartledge,  10,655- 
662  ;  Brocklehurst,  20,383. 

App.  C :  Coles  (6) ;  Striedinger  (37) ;  App.  D : 
Page  (68),  (69). 

EFFICIENCY  OF  SCHOOLS.    See  EDUCATION. 
ELECTRO-PLATE  MANUFACTURE  : 
Barker,  5099. 

"  EMERALD  GREEN  ": 

Cleggs,  3457  ;  Paul,  14,845-849. 

"  EMPLOYER,"  DEFINITION  OF  : 
App.  C  :  Beadon  (33). 

EMPLOYER,  LIABILITY  OF  IMMEDIATE,  NOT 
BEING  OCCUPIER: 

Redgrave,  234-36,  264,  315-16,  541,  647;  Baker, 
1302-3;  Brewer,  6358;  Vale,  7019-27;  Hambly,  7351  ; 
Thornhill,  7428  ;  Oswald,  8372-74-75  ;  Martin,  992, 
9292-94;  Bignold,  9459-63;  Nixon,  12,005-27;  Gill, 
12,197;  Gould,  282-287- 

App.  C :  Faussett  (19) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38);  Cullen 
(39);  Fitton(42);  Monsell  (43). 

ENAMELLING : 

Blenkinsopp,  4897  ;  Nankivet,  11,594  ;  Clark,  11,744. 

ERRAND  BOYS: 

Redgrave,  435,  440,  462-64-65  ;  Baker,  1261 ;  Steele, 
1520;  Cumin,  1660;  Legard,  1834;  Coles,  2117; 
Mundella,  2165;  Buxton,  3096;  Mackie,  3261  ;  John- 
ston, 4128-65  ;  Goodman,  4338  ;  Bowling,  4686  ;  Cham- 
berlain, 5352;  Cramp,  9625-26;  Pidduck,  10,743; 
Kendal,  12,  497-99;  Whymper,  13,783-784;  Mitchell, 
15,675-678. 

App.  C  :  Cramp  (11) ;  Astley  (15) ;  Richmond  (16)  ; 
Whymper  (25);  BowUng  (26);  Brewer  (32);  Oram, 
(41). 

EVIDENCE.    See  PROOF,  BURDEN  OF. 


F. 


FACTORY,  DEFINITION  OF: 

Redgrave,  159;  Mundella,  2349;  Walker,  2470; 
Gould,'  12,247-248.  And  see  LINE  OF  FIFTY 
HANDS. 

App.  C  :  Redgrave  (24). 

FACTORY  ACTS,  ABSTRACT  OF.   See  ABSTRACTS. 

FACTORY  ACTS,  ANALYSIS  OF,  &c. : 
Redgrave,  1,  62;  Coles,  2046. 
App.  H. 

FACTORY  CHILDREN,  PHYSIQUE  OF: 
App.  D  :  Roberts  (85). 

FACTORY  LAWS,  FOREIGN: 

Mundella,  2152-54-53-68-69;    Rowlett,  7548-51; 
Mundella,  20,654-657-668-691. 
App.  D  :  Sandford  (78). 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION,  HISTORY  OF: 

Chamberlain,  4996-99;  Sturge,  6693;  Baker,  729, 
736,  751,  931,  934 ;  Grant,  8567-69 :  Mundella,  2163- 
64;  Clarke,  10,595;  GreenweU,  13,400-401. 
App.  D  :  Annandale  (80). 

'  FACTORY    LEGISLATION,    GENERAL  RESULT 
OF: 

Redgrave,  63,  85,  128;  Baker,  729.  736,  751;  Blunt, 
2640 ;  Barker,  5099 ;  Chamberlam,  4978  ;  Bishop,  5408  ; 
Skey,  6620;  White,  6710,  17;  Smith,  7277;  Angrave, 
762i-28-33;  Kendall,  8101-8106;  Heath,  11,381; 
Sparrow,  11,841;  Rickards,  12,648-656-657-659-660; 
Tennant,  13,145-154-155;  Wright,  13  474-481-487- 
491, 

App.  C  :  Rickards  (35) ;   Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Cullen 
.  (39) ;  May  (40) ;  App.  D  :  Bartleet  (326). 


FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS,  DISTINC- 
TIONS BETWEEN,  SHOULD  CEASE  : 

Baker,  574-75,  711,  714,  788,  792,  998,  1094,  1102, 
1173,  1182;  Mundella,  23.35-36  ;  Potter,  9176-77; 
Milward,  4801;  Farrow,  9488;  Stubbs,  9555-60; 
Hoare,  9931-40-62-65;  Taylor,  10,013-15;  Leach, 
10,224-225;  Arden,  12,077-078;  Leader,  12,406; 
Rickards,  12,603 ;  Stead,  12,766;  Godfrey,  13,641-642  ; 
Whymper,  13,775 ;  Stokes,  14,601 ;  Thomson,  16,504- 
506;  Cameron,  18,270-275;  Monsell,  18,592-604; 
Oswald,  8331-36;  Gripper,  8022;  Elton,  18.657-658; 
Keegan,  19,085;  Astley,  19,394. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Walker  (2);  Osborn  (3); 
Buller  (4);  Taylor  (5);  Hoare  (4);  Astley  (15); 
Sale  (17);  Faussett  (19) ;  Gould  (23);  Redgrave  (24) ; 
Bowlmg(26);  Johston(31);  Brewer  (32) ;  Beadon  (33) ; 
Beaumont  (34). 

FANS.    See  DUST. 

FEES  OF  CERTIFYING  SURGEONS.  See  CERTI-> 
FYING  SURGEONS,  REMUNERATION  OF. 

FENCING  OF  MACHINERY : 

Redgrave,  57,  61,  399,  420,  422;  Baker,  1157,  1163; 
Harrison,  4022;  Potter,  5182;  Gale,  12,127;  Gould, 
12,299-300-305-308  ;  Wilson,  13,221 ;  Godfrey,  13,669- 
670;  Elmy,  14,185-194;  Mostyn,  14,282-293-296; 
Kindersley,  14,641 ;  Bremner,  16,473-476  ;  Musgrave, 
17,600-608;  Walker,  17,763-773;  Dempster,  17,821- 
834-867-870;  McCaw,  17,924-938;  Hamilton,  18,045- 
53-65;  Cameron,  18,302-307-308;  Woodgate,  18,766- 
771 ;  Patrick,  20,581-583 ;  Cullen,  20,855-859. 

App.  C:  Osborn  (3);  Cameron  (7);  Oswald  (12); 
Lakeman  (13);  Astley  (15);  Mostyn  (18);  Faussett 
(19);  Kindersley  (21);  Gould  (23);  Redgrave  (24); 
Whymper  (25) ;  Bowling  (26) ;  Johnston  (31 ) ;  Beadon 
(33) ;  Striedinger  (37) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Cullen  (39) ; 
Fitton  (42);  Monsell  (43);  App.  D  :  Mostyn  (13). 

FENCING   OF   MACHINERY,    REPLACING  OF, 
AFTER  REMOVAL  FOR  REPAIRS : 
Sandeman,  16,216-222. 

FILE  TRADE.    See  GRINDING. 

FINISHING,  PROCESSES  OF: 

Wilhams, 9155-60;  Pollock;  14,714;  Fasten,  14,785- 
787;  Smyth,  17,894-990;  Shaw,  18,001-10. 

FINISHING,  PROCESSES  OF,  IN  LACE  MAKING  : 
Morton,  18,191-1.92.    And  see  BLEACHING  AND 
DYEING  WORKS. 

FISH,  CURING  AND  PRESERVING : 

Baker,  1228;  Blackwell,  3716;  Redgrave,  3810; 
Gould,  12,239-241  ;  Kirby,  18,672-676 ;  Astley,  19,349- 
353-359  ;  Browne,  19,605-615. 

App.  C:  .lohnston  (31);  Cullen  (39). 

FISH  GUTTING,  &c.  ON  ARRIVAL  IN  BOATS : 
Browne,  19,  618-622, 

FLAX: 

Redgrave,  3788;  Bignold,  9395;  Tennant,  13,132; 
Cargill,  17,009  ;  Thompson,  17,089-90;  Purdon,  17,621 
-626;  Smyth,  17,977-978-992;  Duffin,  18,137;  Herd- 
man,  20,274. 

App.  C. :  Chaytor  (20). 

FLAX,  CARDING  AND  HECKLING: 

Cargill,  17,010-13;  Walker,  17,189;  Purdon,  17,626 
-645;  Hamilton,  18,085-90;  Cullen,  20,757-759. 
App.  C. :  Cameron  (7) ;  App.  D.  :  Hamilton  (65). 

FLAX,  SCUTCHING  : 

Valentine,  17,441-444-447-452;  Musgrave,  17,600- 
618;  Walker.  17,750-752;  Dempster,  17,821-834-871- 
877-878-893-901;  M'Caw,  17,907-913-919-923;  Ha- 
milton, 18,045-53  ,  Cameron,  18,312  ;  Woodgate,  18,765. 

App.  C  :  Walker  (2). 

FLAX,  WET  PROCESS,  SPINNING: 

Baker,  881;  Walker,  2445-53;  Cargill,  17,013; 
Walker,  17,189;  Purdon,  17,626-645 ;  Hamilton,  18,085 
-90. 

App.  C  :  Walker  (2). 

FLOUR  MILLS : 

Dempster,  17,878-893. 

FOG  SIGNALS.    See  PERCUSSION  CAPS. 


INDEX  TO  EVIUKNOE  AND  APPENDIX. 


FOUNDRIES  : 

Bowling,  4634-43  ;  Davis,  4675  ;  Chamberlain,  5013  ; 
Wilson,  8316,  8322. 

App.  C  :  Beadon  (33)  ;  App.  D  :  Blenkinsopp  (17). 

FRAMEWORK  KNITTING : 

Mundella,  2316  ;  Merrick,  7:^11;  ThornliiU,  7395; 
Wilson,  8299. 
App.  C:  Johnston  (31);  Cullen  (39). 

FRUIT  PRESERVING : 

Baker,  1228  ;  Henderson,  3393  ;  Blackwell,  3715-23  ; 
Redgrave,  13,810;  Maxwell,  16,f)37-938-947. 

FULL  TIME.     See  AGE   OF  YOUNG  PERSONS 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

FUSTIAN  CUTTING  : 

Redgrave,  207-9;  Baker,  723,  763,  795,  1000,  1025; 
Coles,  2111. 

App.  C. :  Richmond  (16) :  May  (40) ;  Ai)p.  1)  :  Big- 
nold  (47a). 


G. 


GANGS,  AGRICULTURAL : 
Redgrave,  373. 
App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

GAS  WORKS: 

App.  C  •.  Brewer  (32). 

GAS,  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF,  ON 
ATMOSPHERE  OF  WORK  PLACE: 

Baker,  687,  690,  860, 1137  ;  Henderson,  3297  ;  Munt, 
3607  ;  Johnson,  3696. 

GAS-FITTERS.    See  BRASSFOUNDERS. 

GAS  FITTINGS  AND  TUBE  MANUFACTURE  : 

Blews,  4396;  Smith,  6727;  Flampton,  6832. 

GLASS  WORKS  : 

Redgrave,  210-216,  409,  416  ;  Baker,  793,  1027,  1060 
-67;  Coles,  2099;   Henderson,  .3363;  Bowling,  4632; 
Chance,  6779  ;  Davis,  7037  ;  Wilkinson.  9202-8  ;  Pack- 
wood,  11,544-560-579;  Cameron,  18,254-255. 
App.  D  :  Bignold  (47a). 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  MANUFACTURE  OF  : 
Mein,  16,625-626. 

GLASS,  FLINT,  MANUFACTURE  OF  : 

Walker,  6897-6914 ;  Stamp,  7066  ;  Darbyshire,  8652  ; 

Webb,  8683  ;  Wilkinson,  9220 ;  Cole,  10,949  ;  Rickards, 

12,634-637. 
App.  D  :  Baker  (33);  Walker  (45a). 

GLASS,  IN  MELTING  AND  ANNEALING  PRO- 
CESSES, PROHIBITION  OF  EMLOYMENT  OF 
BOYS  UNDER  TWELVE,  AND  OF  WOMEN. 

Blenkinsopp,  4942;  Walker,  6945;  Macvay,  12,821- 
824-825-829. 

GLOVE  MANUFACTURE: 
BuUer,  14,093-94. 

App.  C  :  Fitton  (42):  App.  D  :  Wills  (19). 
GLUE  MANUFACTURE  : 
Jardin,  5671. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  HOLIDAY  OBJECTED  TO  : 

Redgrave,  417;    Baker,  1145,  1156;    Coles,  2046; 

Hunt,  4256;    Basnett,  5140;    Potter,  5154;  Bishop, 

5427;  Harrison,  5587;  Kenrick,  6543;  Hamel,  67/2; 

Hampton,  6857;  Petrie,  8631-38;  Clark,  11,739-740; 

Fletcher,    11,799-800;    Walsh,    11,829-830;  Nixon, 

12,040-11  ;  Gale,  12,116-135-136;  Hunter,  12,187-188  ; 

Leader,    12,415-416;     Hobson,    12,451-462;  Wood, 

12,477 ;  Elton,  18,632-633. 

App.  C  :  Astley  (15) ;  Jones  (29) ;  App.  D  :  Astley 

(4) ;  Walker  (45) ;  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

GRINDING,  IN  METAL  TRADES  : 
Baker,  1046;  Arden,  12,072-75-108. 

GRINDSTONES,  FIXING,  &c. 

Baker,  1117;  Arden,  12,054-57;  Gale,  12,128-130- 
132. 

App.  C :  Beadon  (.33). 

GUTTA  PERCH A : 

Baker,  1048 ;  Redgrave,  210, 


H. 

HAIR  MANUFACTURE.    See  TEXTILES. 

HALF-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  : 

Blunt,  2643-44  ;  Darton,  2338;  Johnson,  3673; 
Johnston,  4176  ;  Hunt,  4228;  Goodman,  431 1  ;  Collins, 
4419-33-56;  Landon,  4496;  Bowhng,  4634;  Davis 
468.9-705;  Milward,  4810;  Cookson,  5081-.  Potter, 
5162;  Chamberlain,  5354  ;  Griffiths,  .5.360 ;  Scattergood', 
5521  ;  Hanson,  5610 ;  Grove,  5852 ;  Kenrick,  6544  ; 
Chance,  6781  ;  Hampton,  6S.39 ;  Walker,  6896;  Hughes 
6965;  Vale,  7008;  Haml)ly,  7357  ;  Biyans,  7727-30- 
Petrie,  8646-51 ;  Darbyshire,  8661-82;  Bleckley,  8817- 
22;  Fergie,  8878-88;  Williams,  9164-68;  Wilkinson, 
9202-8;  Farrow,  9497-98;  Booth,  9582;  Wrigley 
10,287-291-308-311;  Hanson,  10,316;  Clarke,  10,561- 
670-671-586-592-604-609  ;  Pidduck,  10,720-724  ; 
EUey,  10,940,  Hollins,  11,092-93;  Clark,  11,714-718- 
746;  Fletcher,  11,794-808;  Walsh,  11,810-811;  Firth, 
11,853-856;  Hunter,  12,164-166;  Leader,  12,418; 
Richards,  13,287-300-302;  Rawlinson,  13,552-563-656- 
557;  Godfrey,  1.3,616-616-634;  Major,  13,949-951; 
Priest,  14,028-29;  Buller,  14,105-10.9-163;  Brownlie, 
14,894-904-915;  Mclntyre,  15,579-580 ;  Holms,  16,056 
-67;  Long,  16,-586-602;  Campbell,  16,688-690;  Boase, 
16,964;  Tilhe,  17,297-332-337  ;  Thompson,  17,346- 
.363-422-427;  Dempster,  17,835-836;  O'Brien,  17,961. 
And  see  EDUCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  HALF-TIME 
SYSTEMS  OF. 

App.  C  :  Monsell  (43). 

HANDICRAFT,  DEFINITION  OF: 
Fariow,  9488. 

HANDLOOM  WEAVING : 

Mundella,  2318;  Stokes,  14,562-671-580-589;  Mac- 
kay,  16,467-468;  Holms,  16,105-107-123-125;  Short, 
16,514-648-550 ;  Musgrave,  17,548-662. 

App.  D:  May  (16). 

HAT  MANUFACTURE : 
Taylor,  9974. 

HEAT.    See  STOVES. 

HEMP.    See  TEXTILES. 

HIRER  OF  MACHINE.    See  EMPLOYER. 

HOLIDAYS  : 

Redgrave,  53,  417-20  ;  Baker,  1145,  3766  ;  Jay,  38.93, 
3900;  Potter,  61.58;  Kenrick,  6540-43;  Petrie,  8639- 
44;  Taylor,  8.967-69  ;  Jackson,  13,046  ;  Goddard,  13,088 
-92;  Buller,  14,1.39-141  ;  Mostyn,  14,282  ;  Watt,  14,422; 
Robertson,  16,764;  Pollock,  14,689-690;  Orr,  15,049- 
62  ;  Bremner,  16,450. 

App.  C:  Cameron  (7);  Astley  (15);  Mostyn  (18); 
Redgrave  (24)  ;  Wiymper  (25) ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Strie- 
dinger  (37) ;  App.  D  :  Bignold  (82«). 

HOLIDAYS,  BANK: 

Baker,  1147  ;  Jay,  3893. 
App.  D  :  Norman,  &c.  (26). 

HOLIDAYS,  JEWISH : 

Henderson,  3286  ;  Montefiore,  .3867  ;  Weinberg,  7908. 
App.  D  :  Weinberg  (10a). 

HOLIDAY,  MONDAY  KEPT  AS  : 

Potter,  5152;  Forrest,  5748  ;  Green,  6064  ;  Hampton, 
6852;  Walker,  6911;  Wood,  7141;  Arden,  12,081; 
Gale,  12,144-145  ;  PoUock,  14,705. 

HOLIDAY,  WEEKLY  HALF,  SUBSTITUTED  FOR 
SATURDAY: 

Baker,  1164;  Summerhili,  4285;  Blenkinsop,  4926; 
Bliss,  6236-38 ;  Redgrave,  288-89;  Brownson,  10,186- 
196;  Rickards,  1J,613  ;  Abbey,  12,735-737;  Rice, 
12.931-944;  Jackson,  13,46-72-74;  Monsell,  18,669 
-676  ;  Foster.  20.440-444^61-462. 

App.  C:  Osborn  (3);  Cramp  (11);  Fausset  (19); 
Redgrave  (24) ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Cullen  (39). 

HOLLOW  WARE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IRON- 
FOUNDING  : 

Griffiths,   5358;    Kenrick,  6498;    Brewer,  11,385; 
Clark,  11,710. 
HOOKING  AND  LAPPING  PROCESSES: 

Brownlow,  842.3-24-34-37-42-44-95-8602 ;  Bignold, 
9352  ;  Barrington,  10,127-136  ;  Macgregor,  16,704-712. 
And  see  BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  WORKS. 
App.  C:  Meade-King  (1). 
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FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


HOSIERY  WAREHOUSES : 

Redgrave,  137,  138  ;  MundeUa,  2181,  2330;  Merrick, 
7225  ;  Mallet,  7833  ;  Dawson,  8219-20. 

HOURS  OF  REST : 

Redffrave,  50 ;  Baker,  670 ;  A.  B.,  2775  ;  Munt,  3591 ; 
Blackwell,  374G  ;  Jay,  3892,  3923 ;  Wilson,  13,277-278. 
And  see  MEALS. 

App.  C  :  Henderson  (8)  ;  Fitton  (42)  ;  App.  D  :  Tod 
(63). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF : 

Redgrave,  46,  138,  142,  199,  202,  205,  220,  249,  283, 
400;  Baker,  667,  670,  766,  1125;  Arlidge,  1344;  Ro- 
bertson, 1718-20-30;  W^alker,  2488-93;  Henderson, 
2665;  A.  B.,  2811;  Henderson,  3276-3387;  Clegg, 
3438-39  ;  Smytlr,  3515 ;  Munt,  3544-49  ;  Johnson,  3677  ; 
Blackwell,  3720;  Baker,  591,  662,  714,  1054-56-68- 
69  -71-1181-82-1219;  Redgrave,  3749;  Jay,  3891; 
Wyman,  3776;  Johnston,  4103,  4119-70;  Summer- 
hill,  4280;  Goodman,  4314-23;  Parker,  4369-87; 
Blews,  4396-4404  ;  Collins,  4420,  4444  ;  Dyson,  4470  ; 
Bowling,  4646  ;  Davis,  4667  ;  Manton,  4717  ;  Manison, 
4/34;  Milward,  4770;  Sloane,  5066;  Cookson,  5071; 
Bliss,'  5210-16  ;  Chamberlain,  5302-22  ;  Griffiths,  5373 
-78  ;  Hartshorn,  5434  ;  Howe,  5457  ;  Scattergood,  5496  ; 
Harrison,  5598  ;  Forrest,  5749  ;  Amos,  5S43-14-45  ; 
Kidd,  6100 ;  Crawford,  6137-38-68  ;  Rudge,  6220  ; 
Brewer,  6343-44-45,  6415-59-63;  White,  6706;  Chance, 
6782,  6825-27  ;  Hampton,  6833  ;  Davis,  7043  ;  Stamp, 
7057;  Wood,  7203;  Thornhill,  7432;  Rowlett,  7546; 
Butcher,  7566-68 ;  Angrave,  7592  ;  Cooper,  7634 ; 
Holmes,  7691  ;  Mallet,  7836-71-87;  Cox,  7940;  Wil- 
kmson,  7946 ;  Goater,  7955  ;  Allen,  7975  ;  Tolley, 
7994  ;  Kendall,  8062,  8118-26-41-49;  Dawson,  8227- 
39;  Smith,  8244-50;  Berrington,  8287-89;  Ford, 
3388-97  ;  Brownlow,  8416-22-23-24-28-34-40  ;  Grant, 
8580-91  ;  Conder,  8609-18 ;  Webb,  8685-91-92-99  ; 
Meade-King,  8730-36-37-50-58-73-82-83-93 ;  Bleckley, 
8823-36-37-40-53-63;  Stanning,  9098,  9109-10-39-40 
_47_48-49-50,  9759-60;  Williams,  9161-63-64-68; 
Potter,  9190-95;  Battle,  9232-43;  Bignold,  9326- 
39^2-56-58-63-64-70,  9446;  Farrow,  9476-77,  9534 
-36;  Stubbs,  9561-68  ;  Cramp,  9604-6-8,  9679-83; 
Ashworth,  9686-87;  Wilkinson,  .9854-55;  Hoare, 
9945-50  ;  Taylor,  9982-83  ;  Barrington,  10,123-126  ; 
Jones,  10,159-160-174-177-178;  Wrigley,  10,282-286; 
Hanson,  10,317-320;  Lee,  10,357-362;  Beeley,  10,365- 
374;  May,  11,245-247;  Cartledge,  10,647-648-665- 
667;  Elley,  10,921-929;  Follows,  10,980-997-998; 
Heath,  11,366-372;  Brewer,  11.397-400 ;  Jones,  11,424  ; 
Packwood,  11,551-557  ;  Clark,  11,734-742;  Nixon, 
12,049;  Gale,  12,147-159  ;  Goirld,  12,226-230  ;  Leader, 
12,407-414  ;  Riokards,  12,618-620-677-679  ;  Stead, 
12,766  ;  Macvay,  12,796-797-802-807-816-818-819  ; 
Armitage,  12,845;  Goddard,  13,112;  Smith,  13,123- 
124  ;  Colthurst,  13,755-756 ;  Whymper,  13,774  ;  Buller, 
14,072-84;  Witt,  14,426-429;  Stokes,  14,481-489; 
Pollock,  14,686-687;  Todd,  14,876-879;  Wakefield, 
15,153-155;  Mclntyre,  15,586-588-.589  ;  Mackay,  15,986 
-989  ;  Holms,  16,126-128-135-137-138-139;  Sande- 
man;  16,148-156-157-165-202-203;  Hadon,  16,224- 
245  ;  Bremner,  16,488-490  ;  Battersby,  16,745-749-757- 
753  ;  Cargill,  17,035-40  ;  Thompson,  17,364-366  ; 
Musgrave,  17,600-618  ;  Walker,  17,760-762;  O'Brien 
17,940-949-960-964;  Smyth,  17,993  ;  Shaw,  18,024- 
43;  Morton,  18,193-198;  Cameron,  18,302-307-322- 
323;  Hunter,  18,412-413;  Brown,  18,527-530-535-536 
-550-555;   Monsell,  18,592-604;  Elton,  18,634-648- 

655-  656;  Todd,  19,101-113-118;  Palmer,  20,229-246. 
App.  C:   Striedinger  (37);   App.  D  :  Hall  (5),  (5ffl) ; 

Blenkinsopp  (17) ;  Birnr  ingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(20);  "Poor  hard-done  Working  Girls"  (30);  Tod 
(63) ;  Bennett  (87c). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF,  PER  DAY : 

Baker,  656,  658,  674,  700  ;  Robertson,  1731 ;  Maple, 
3487;  Munt,  3580-88;  Johnson,  3686;  Jay,  3910 ; 
Russell,  4056  ;  Goodman,  4300-24  ;  Davis,  4704;  Mil- 
ward,  4802-8  ;  Basnett.  5131  ;'Kenrick,  6547-48  ;  Skey, 
6638;  Bignold,  9362;  Bradley,  11,774-779-781-782- 
787;  Walsh,  11,819-823;  Nixon,  12,033;  Wood, 
12,478  ;  Abbey,  12,718-728  ;  Jackson,  13,058-61  ; 
Richards,  13,286-292;  Wright,  13,468-469;  Rawlinson, 
13.576;  Godfrey,  13,593-656-662;  Young,  13,760-763 
-770;  Robinson,  13,875-878-883;  Marling,  13,908-.920- 
922-925-942-944-945;  Priest,  14,014-22-2;^-24-l  18-119; 
Camm,  14,161-163;  Mostyn,  14,283-285-297-298 ;  Watt, 
14,374-376-384-388-415-120-421 ;  Pollock,  14,646-650- 

656-  714-769;  Ewing,  15,083-100-104-127-129-139- 
145;  Brown,  15,394-395-396;  Higginbotham,15,426-431; 


HOURS  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF,  PER  DAY— co»i. 
Mackav,  15,480-487  ;  Wright,  15,894-898  ;  Carr,  15,914 
-929-934 ;  Gait,  16,004-6 ;  Constable,  16,320-321  ; 
Bremner, '16,450;  Thomson,  16,507-513;  Short,  16,5 15- 
517  ;  Campbell,  16,675-679  ;  Macgregor,  16,713-716  ; 
Robertson,  16,782  ;  Lee,  16,825-828-837 ;  Maxwell, 
16,921-924-926-929-930  ;  Middleton,  17,231-232  ; 
Ward,  17,724-736  ;  Dempster,  17,871-877  ;  McCaw, 
17,924-938  ;  Shaw,  18,015-23 ;  Duffin,  18,141-161  ; 
Cameron,  18,321  ;  Kirby,  18,676  ;  Woodgate,  18,780- 
787-789;  Bryant,  20,135-149  ;  Patrick,  20,633 ;  Mun- 
della,  20,697-700. 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF,  PER  WEEK: 

Redgrave,  46,199-202-220-249;  Baker,  768;  Mackie, 
3236,  &c.  ;  Henderson,  3340-42,  3434  ;  Clegg,  3461-62 
-68  ;  Munt,  3559,  3621  ;  Johnson,  3642-50  ;  Blackwell, 
3713-29;  Redgrave,  3796;  Johnston,  4181;  Parker, 
4348  ;  Collins,  4431  ;  Davis,  4669  ;  Milward,  4802-3  ; 
Basnett,  5125;  Chamberlain,  5310;  Kenrick,  6510; 
Skey,  6608-18 ;  Chance,  6785-96,  6801  ;  Hampton,  6856; 
Walker,  6902;  Minnett,  7925  ;  Darbyshire,  8661-82  ; 
Stanning,  9110-39;  Williams,  9169-70.';  Bignold,  9371- 
72  ;  Wood,  10,274-275  ;  Elley,  10,932-933  ;  Cole,  10.958  ; 
Jones,  11,613-615;  Macvay,  12,789-808;  Barran,  12,900- 
911;  Tennant,  13,135  ;  Stokes,  14,551-552;  Pollock, 
14,645-655-665-668-714-749-754 ;  Easton,  14,788-790 ; 
Brownlie,  14,886-893;  Ewing,15,083-100-104-127-129- 
139-145;  Higginbotham,  15,432  ;  Carr,  15,917-920-924 
-927;  Holms,  16,048-105-107;  Sandeman,  16,193- 
200;  Constable,  16,274-281-2.95-298  ;  Stewart,  16,344 
-348-349-358;  Wilson,  16,362-364-36.9-404-406-411- 
417;  Bremner,  16,450;  Mein,  16,627-632-633-638; 
Kennedy,  16,646-648-649-650-651-657-664 ;  Campbell, 
16,672-674-680a-681 ;  Macgregor,  16,713-716  ;  Robert- 
son, 16,766-782;  Stewart.  16,858-862;  Cargill,  16,988- 
990-9.92-994;  Luke,  17,047-50;  Middleton,  17,222-227 ; 
Saunders,  17,262;  Tillie,  17,297-304-305-312-319; 
Ward,  17,724-736;  McCaw,  17,907-913;  Brov/nlow, 
19,976  ;  Allen,  20,023. 

App.  D  :  Holmes  (53). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF,  FOR  CHILDREN  : 
Redgrave,  281,  447;   Baker,  591;  MundeUa,  2324 ; 
Smith,  3230-34. 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LIMITS  OF  : 

Redgrave,  46,  51,  52,  24.9,  397 ;  Baker,  734,  743,  1128 
-44;  MundeUa,  2292;  Walker,  2600-5;  Henderson, 
3293-3327  ;  Johnston,  4128  ;  Chamberlain,  4968  ;  Pol- 
lock, 14,772-776  ;  Robertson,  16,7(>3;  Hamilton,  18,066- 
69-73;  Cameron,  18,990, 19,000-17  ;  Cooper,  19,221-248. 

App.  C:  Cramp  (11);  App.  D  :  Bignold  (47a);  Bas- 
sett,  &c.  (76). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LIMITS  OF,  IN  TEXTILES  : 
Baker,  675  ;  Coles,  2065  ;   Walker,  2508  ;  Johnston, 
4188;  Merrick,  7216;  McCaw,  17,914-918. 
App.  D  :  Bignold  (82a). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LIMITS  OF,  IN  WINTER: 
CoUins,  4423. 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LIMITS  OF,  IN  WORKSHOPS : 

Redgrave,  280,  281  ;  Coles,  2065  ;  MundeUa,  2364; 
Walker,  2468-94-96;  Bowling,  4594;  Green,  5981- 
.96;  Jones,  11,612-615;  Rickards,  12,614-615;  Mun- 
deUa, 20,701-703. 

App.  C  :  Meade- King  (1);  Blenkinsopp  (38);  May 
(40). 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  AT  NIGHT.  See  NIGHT 
WORK. 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  OVERTIME.    See  OVERTIME. 

HOURS  OF  WORK,  LOS'J',  RECOVERED.  See 
LOST  TIME. 

HOURS  OF  WORK  ON  SATURDAYS.  See  SATUR- 
DAYS. 


I. 


INDIA  RUBBER: 

Redgrave,  210 ;  Baker,  2048;  MundeUa,  2331-33-34 ; 
Bartlett,  19,689. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES : 

MundeUa,  2285:  Massey,  8161,  8176,  8190.  8208; 
Musgrave,  17,563-567;  Boyle,  18,958-960;  McAUen. 
1.9,758-768-797-799. 

App.  C:  BowUng  (26);  App.  D  :  Wills  (19). 
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INSPECTING  STAFF,  DUTIES,  NUiMBER,  AND 
JURISDICTION  : 

Redgrave,  114,  117,  128,  1.36,  .301,  47-3,  482,  485,  517  ; 
Baker,  5S9,  GOd,  (il4.  iUO,  914.  927,  985,  988,  1218; 
Kennedy,  1918;  Coles,  2144;  Walker,  2928-,3() ;  Bux- 
ton, .3122  ;  Henderson,  .3411;  Johnston,  4121  ;  Fill- 
more, 4550-55  ;  Thornhill,  74(i()-71  ;  Hewlett,  7526  ; 
Gripper,  8026;  Gould,  12,264-272;  Leader,  12,419; 
Stead,  12,766  ;  Balme,  1.3,006;  Godfrey,  1.3,617-619- 
620-621-62.3-624;  Whymper,  13,823;  Stokes,  14,500- 
515-517-531;  Wilson,  16,42.5-438-439-441;  Battersby, 
16,731-732-744;  Walker,  17,070;  Astley,  19,408-424; 
Mc Allen,  19,756-793-796;  Patrick,  20,500. 

INSPECTING  STAFF,  INSUFFICIENCY  OF: 

App.  C:  Meade-Kinc?  (1) ;  Walker  (2j;  Osborn  (3), 
&c. 

(1.)  Inspectors. 
Redgrave,  475;  Baker,  589,  &c.,  .957,  1123;  Coles, 
2062,  2086,  2131 ;  Bowling,  4613  ;  Davis,  46!M  ;  Brewer, 
6423;  Rowlett,  7520;  Butcher,  7565;  Baker,  608.  972; 
Oswald,  8331-36;  Taylor,  8964  ;  Potter,  9185;  Battle, 
9232-43-44-46-47-48-51  ;  Cramp,  9631-37  ;  Wood, 
10,269;  May,  10,442,11,287-290;  Blackiston,  10,691- 
694;  Firth,  11,858-865;  Rawlinson,  ]3,.534-539;  Stewart, 
15..330-354;  Kindersky,  1.5,01.3-1 7-21 -.30-31 -35  ;  Ro- 
bertson,  16,266-268 ;  Wilson,  16,379  ;  Bremner,  16,464 
-472-473-476 ;  Kennedy,  16,658-663  ;  Robertson, 
16,978;  McAUen,  19,825-826. 

(2.)  Assistant  Inspectors. 
Redgrave,  475  ;  Baker,  940,  947,  950  ;  Coles,  20f)l ; 
Thornhill,  7427  ;  Whymper,  13,793-815. 
App.  C  :  Walker  (2) ;  Patrick  (22). 

(3.)  Sub-Inspectors. 

Baker,  921,  938;  Coles,  1998.  2020;  Walker,  2381; 
Smith,  3180;  Merrick,  7236;  Oswald,  8341^6; 
Meade-King,  8716-18,  10,375-376;  Kendal,  12,525- 
631;  Whymper,  13,813;  Buller,  14,100-102;  Wright, 
15.868-869. 

App.  C  :  Cullen  (39)  ;  App.  D  :  Hoare  (39). 

(4. ) ■  Junior  Sub-Inspectors, 

Baker,  953. 

App.  C  :  Walker  (2). 

(5.)  Proposed  new  Class  of  Local  Sub-Inspectors. 

Redgrave,  491,  496  ;  Baker,  914,  927,  938-39,  958,  969, 
974,  984,  989,  990  ;  Walker,  2439  ;  Henderson,  26/4-5  ; 
Smith,  3154,  3210;  Johnston,  4148;  Bowling,  4618; 
Wood,  7143;  Merrick,  7252 ;  May,  11,229;  Blackiston, 
10,695-697;  Jones,  11,447;  Gould,  12,222-277-280- 
288-290-324-3.33  ;  Rickards,  12,573-576;  Buller,  14,073 
-76;  Stokes,  14,504-.506-515  ;  Kindersley,  15,035-36; 
A.  B.,  16,551-554;  Monsell,  18,581-.5.91 ;  McAllen, 
19,813-819-820;  Patrick,  20,564-568-571. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  BuUer  (4);  Hoare  (14); 
Astley  (15);  Richmond  ( 16) ;  Mostyn  (18);  Bowling 
(26);  Hudson  (36);  Johnston  (31);  Brewer  (32); 
Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  May  (40) ;  Monsell  (43). 

INSPECTING  STAFF;  ADDRESS  OF  SUB-INSPEC- 
TOR, COMPLAINT  OF  DIFFICULTY  IN  FIND- 
ING : 

Stokes,  15,381-385  ;  McMalion,  18,724;  McAllen, 
19,821. 

INSPECTING  STAFF,  ASSISTANCE  TO,  (1)  FROM 
CONSTABULARY  IN  IRELAND: 
Cameron,  18,317a;  Monsell,  18,581-591. 
App.  C  :  Monsell  (43). 

INSPECTLNG  STAFF,  ASSISTANCE  TO,  (2)  FROM 
VOLUNTEER  INFORMATION: 
Redgrave,  497,  499,  504. 
App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

INSPECTING  STAFF;  OBSTRUCTING  INSPECTOR, 
NO  DEFINITION  OF  OFFENCE  IN  WORK- 
SHOPS: 

Redgrave,  .301 ;  Baker,  1218;  Coles,  2144;  Blenkin- 
sopp, 4890;  Follows,  10,985;  Buller,  14,0.99. 

App.  C  :  Faussett  (19) ;  Redgrave  (24) ;  Jones  (29) ; 
Brewer  (32) ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

INSPECTING  STAFF  ;  OFFICE  FOR  SUB-INSPEC- 
TOR, PROPOSED  POWER  TO  OBTAIN  A 
SUMMONS  WITHOUT  PERSONAL  ATTEND- 
ANCE : 

Whymper,  13,797. 

App.  C  :  Beaumont  (34) ;  Oram  (41). 


INSPECTING    STAFF,    VISIT    OF,   TO  WORK- 
SHOPS : 

Redgrave,  119, 124,  292,482-85  ;  Baker,  601-3-6,  61 1, 
913-988;  Coles,  2127-44  ;  Brewer,  6340 ;  Wood,  7170; 
Buxton,  7489;  Angrave,  7612;  Fvy.  7764;  Oswald, 
8323-30;  Meade-King,  870S-13  ;  Cramp,  ,9671-78  ; 
May,  11,,334  ;  Gould,  12,215-217-291  ;  Rickards,  12,566; 
Buller,  14,0(;6-68  ;  Mostyn,  14,223 ;  Stokes,  14,469- 
473-495-497;  Kindersley,  14,539  ;  Wright,  15,S72- 
877  ;  Robertson,  16,978  ;  iVIapother,  18,888-8.93  ; 
iMcAIlen,  19.793-799. 

App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

IRONING.  See  LAUNDRIES  AND  LAUNDRESSES. 
IRON  FOUNDRIES.    See  FOUNDRIES. 
IRON  MILLS: 

Redgrave,  390;  Baker,  584,  793,  1026,  1041,  1118  ; 

Mundella,  2341;    Hunt,   4226;    Blenkinsopj),  4826; 

Hughes,  6949;    Blecklev,  8816;   Jones,   11,431-435  ; 

Fletcher,  11, 7S8-793;  Sparrow,  11,836;  Hunter,  12,179- 

180;  Gould,  12,3.38-343  ;  Rickards,  12,627-628-630: 

Mostyn,  14,301-305. 

App.  D  :  Beard  (26),  (26i). 

IRON  MILLS,  NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN.  See 
NIGHT  WORK. 


J. 

JAPANNING  WORKS: 

Kenrick,  6505-7-8;  Jones,  11,4.30;  Walsh,  11,819. 
JEWS: 

Redgrave,  .395;  Baker,  12.32;  Henderson,  .3283-85  ; 
Montefiore,  3856-63  ;  Weinberg,  7890  ;  Wood,  10,  246, 
248,  256,  268  ;  Gait,  16,024-2d-26-33. 

App.  C  :  Johnston  (31)  ;  App.  D  :  Weinberg  (10)  ; 
Montefiore  (11). 

JEWELLERS  : 
Basnett,  5126. 

JUTE  MANUFACTURE : 

Redgrave,  3788;  Bignold,  9396-9/;  Luke,  17,04.3- 
45;  Sandeman,  17,098-116-140;  Dempster,  17,821- 
834;  Duffin,  18,137.    ^bj^  see  TEXTILE  TRADES. 


K. 

KIERS  IN  BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  WORKS  : 
Bignold,  9450-51 ;   Brownlow,  19,890-892-896-897- 
901.'' 


L. 

LACE  FINISHING.    See  FINISHING  PROCESSES. 

LACEMAKING  AND  CLIPPING: 

Redgrave,  201,  &c. ;  Mundella,  2330;  Montefiore, 
.3869;  Mallett,  7846-64;  Weinberg,  7889 ;  Smith,  8240- 
43 ;  Osv.'a]d,  8349-57 ;  Brownlow,  8428-34.  And  see 
PILLOW  LACEMAKING  : 

App.  C:  Oswald  (12);  Hudson  (30);  App.  D: 
Whymper  (79). 

LAPPING.    See  HOOKING. 
LAUNDRIES  AND  LAUNDRESSES  : 

Henderson,  3350 ;  Russell,  4028,  &c. ;  Cameron,  18,258 
-261. 

App.  C:  Henderson  (8);  Redgrave  (24);  Rickards, 
,35.  " 

LEAD  POISONING: 

Baker,  860, 862,  865, 867  ;  Folker,  11,155-157  ;  Heath, 
11,364-365;  Nankivel,  11,605-606;  Arden,  12,112. 
App.  C  :  Rickards  (.35). 

LENGTH  OF  HOURS.    See  HOURS. 

LENGTH  OF  SPELL.    See  SPELL. 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING  : 

Redgrave,  160,  400,  390,  409  ;  Baker,  6.98.  (;9.9,  10/1, 
1086;  Coles,  2099;  Mundella,  2.322';  Redgrave,  3816; 
Wyman,  3933 ;  Harrison,  4006  ;  Johnston,  4092  ;  Cham- 
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FACTORY  AND  WOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION  : 


LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING— coh^. 
berlain,  5326;  Cookson,  5070-97;  AUen,  7973;  Leader, 
12  407-414;  Constable,  16,270-271  ;  Murray,  16,329- 
331;  Wilson,  16,362;  Purdon,  17,666-669;  Ward, 
17,721-737-739;  Cameron,  18,333-334;  Johnston, 
19,632 ;  McAUen,  19,845-859. 

App.  C:  Meade-Kins(l);  Osborn  (3) ;  Cameron  (7); 
Astley  (15) ;  Johnston  (31) ;  App.  D  :  CoUins  (62). 

LIME  BURNERS  : 

Baker,  1254-55;  May,  11,298-300. 

App.  C  :  Oswald  (12)  ;  May  (40)  ;  App.  D  :  (6). 

LIMEWASHING  : 

Redgrave,  35,  397 ;  Johnston,  4084  ;  Brewer,  6422 ; 
Hesketh,  8807;  Wood,  10,238-241  ;  Musgrave,  17,563- 
567. 

App.  C:  Cramp  (11);  Oswald  (12);  Astley  (15) 
Beadon  (33) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

LIMITS  OF  HOURS.    See  HOURS. 
LIMESTONE  GETTING  AND  BURNING  : 

App.  C  :  Patrick  (22). 
LINE  OF    FIFTY   HANDS,    SEPARATING  FAC- 
TORY AND  WORKSHOPS : 

Redgrave,  172-175,200-1-27-31-^8,224-25;  Baker, 
676.  694-95-97,  873-79,1096,  1101,  1176;  Mundella, 
2349  ;  Carver,  7917  ;  Hoare,  9941-44  ;  Maxwell,  16,934- 
.936-947;  Hayes,  18,382-385;  Patrick,  20.544-598. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Walker  (2);  Buller  (4); 
Cameron  (7) ;  Henderson  (8) ;  Cramp  (11);  Lakeman  (13); 
Richmond  (16) ;  Faussett(19)  ;  Chaytor  (20) ;  Kindersley 
(21);  Patrick  (22);  Gould  (23);  Jones  (29);  Hudson 
(30) ;  Johnston  (31) ;  Beadon  (33)  ;  Thornhill  (36) ;  Blen- 
kinsopp (28)  ;  CuUen  (39) ;  Oram  (41)  ;  Fitton  (42). 
LINE  OF  FIVE  HANDS.    See  SATURDAY. 
LINEN  MANUFACTURE.    See  TEXTILES. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING: 

Redgrave,  160 ;  Baker,  698  ;  Cookson,  5087;  Mallet, 
7868  ;  Robinson,  13,888  ;  Fletcher,  14,928-929. 
App.  C  :  Oswald  (12) ;  Astley  (15). 
LOCAL  AUTHORITY,  JURISDICTION  OF,  OVER 
WORKSHIPS  : 

Baker,  607,  970;  Minnitt,  7926;  Gripper,  8019; 
Oswald,  8358-62;  Farrow,  9469-73;  Godfrey  13,613- 
860-861;  W^alker,  17,070;  Browne,  18,218-225;  Boyle, 
18,949-957;  Cameron,  19,019-23;  McAllen,  19,783. 

App.  C  :  Astley  (15) ;  Chaytor  (20) ;  Cullen  (39) ; 
App,  D  :  (42). 

LOCAL  AUTHORITY,  SANITARY  JURISDICTION 
OF.    See  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

LOST  TIME,  RECOVERY  OF  : 

Redgrave,  47,  409;  Baker,  1171  ;  Mundella,  2300- 
2305,  2371 ;  Walker,  2388  ;  Redgrave,  3775 ;  Blews, 
4599  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4924 ;  Holmes,  7698,  7701  ;  Smith, 
8244-50;  Walsh,  11,813-816 ;  Mclntyre,  17,250-252; 
Saunders,  17-254  ;  Thompson,  17,367-376-407-411- 
422-427-428-433;  Dempster,  17,878-893;  Smyth, 
17,978-992  ;  Cameron,  18,332 ;  Brownlow,  19,994-995  ; 
Herdman,  20,279. 

App.  C  :  Bignold  (9) ;  Fitton  (2). 

LOST  TIME,  RECOVERY  OF,  IN  BLEACH 
WORKS,  FOR  BREAKAGE  OF  MACHINERY: 

Redgrave,  560;  Stanning,  9110-39  ;  Wakefield, 
15,157-162-185-195;  Stewart,  15,368-370 ;  Pollock, 
14,740-741;  Bremner,  16,480-484-485-487;  Cargill, 
16,995-997,  17,0(34  ;  Thompson,  17,346-363 ;  Cameron, 
18,262-265. 

App.  D  :  Jones  (9) ;  Leach  (41). 

LOST  TIME,  RECOVERY  OF,  IN  WATER  MILLS, 
TEXTILES,  AS  ABOLISHED  BY  ACT  OF  1874: 

Redgrave,  137  ;  Baker,  677,  683  ;  Walker,  2385, 
2572;  Yeaman,  2815-26-34-48-82;  Redgrave,  3747- 
55,  &c.  ;  Holmes,  7658 ;  Bignold,  9392-93  ;  Brown, 
15,399-401  ;  Sandeman,  16,216-222;  Fvfe,  16,885-886; 
Cargill,  17,018-19-27;  Middleton,  17,231-233-235  ; 
Saunders,  17,255-261 ;  Valentine,  17,4.34-435^36-440- 
447-452  ;  Herdman,  20,281-291-301-307-324-337  ; 
Cullen,  20,714-719-724-733. 

App.  C  :  Striedinger  (37);  App.  D  :  Astley  (27) ;  Evans 
(38) ;  Buller  (66),  (66a),  (966) ;  Greg  (70). 

LOST  TIME,  RECOVERY  OF,  SO  MUCH  A  DAY 
OR  ALL  AT  ONCE : 

Fyfe,  16,897-910-911-913;  Cargill,  17,019-23-24-27- 
28 ;  CuUen,  20,728-729-740-750. 


LUCIFER  MATCH  AND  MATCH  BOX  MAKING  : 

Redgrave,  64,  261,  207,  &c. ;  Baker,  725,  726,  769, 
771 ;  Coles,  2092;  Blenkinsopp,  4896;  Rickards,  12,638- 
639-640-645  ;  Long,  16,579  ;  Cameron,  18,248-252  ; 
Bryant,  20,109 ;  Cullen,  20,762-764. 

App.  C  :  Rickards  (35). 


M. 

MACHINERY,  CLEANING  OF,  IN  MOTION.  See 
CLEANING. 

MACHINERY,  FENCING  OF.    See  FENCING. 

MANUFACTURING  PROCESS,  DEFINITION  OF: 
Baker,  1106. 

iMEALS,  WHETHER  OR  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  ON 
PREMISES: 

-   Macgregor,  16,718-722;   Battersly,  16,754 ;  Walker, 
17,170-173-174-181  ;  Sandeman,  17,098  ;  Carmichael, 
17,169;  TUlie,  17,306-309;  Lindsay,  18,398-411. 
App.  C:  Cramp  (11). 

MEALS,  TIMES  FOR: 

Redgrave,  50,  205,242^4-47-48-50,406;  A.  B., 
2743;  Smith,  3228;  Henderson,  3379,  3402-9,  3430; 
Clegg,  3449 ;  Munt,  3549 ;  Blackwell,  3726;  Joy,  3913- 
14 ;  Russell,  4053 ;  Goodman,  4292-4322  ;  Parker,  4347 ; 
Bliss,  5225 ;  Kenrick,  6563 ;  Chance,  6788 ;  Thornhill, 
7432 ;  Cooper,  7634 ;  Cox,  7935  ;  Darbyshire,  8661-82  ; 
Bleckley,  8837-40 ;  Bignold,  9365  ;  Stubbs,  9561-68  ; 
Fielden,  10,039-40;  Barrington,  10,139-151 ;  Wrigley, 
10,287-291-308-311;  Jackson,  13,057;  Smith,  13,127- 
128;  Lee,  13,993-995;  Kindersley,  14,541-546;  Pollock, 
14,648-650-653-656-688-773  ;  Ewing,  15,083-100-104- 
127-12,9-139-145;  Carr,  15,968-.964-972-973  ;  Con- 
stable, 16,322-324;  Long,  16,589;  Cargill,  16,988-.994  ; 
Walker,  17,184-185;  Sandeman,  17,098-99-137-138  ; 
Carmichael,  17,169  ;  Thompson,  17,422-427  ;  Shaw, 
18,024-43  ;  Morton,  18,199-204  ;  Cowan,  19,500  ;  Bart- 
lett,  19,690-706;  Palmer,  20,252-254 ;  Patrick,  20,646. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Henderson  (8) ;  Oswald 
(12);  Whymper  (25);  Bowling  (26);  Cairns  (28); 
Jfohnston  (31) ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Striedinger  (37) ;  Fitton 
(42) ;  Monsell  (43);  App.  D  :  Jones  (9);  Page  (69)  ; 
Blenkinsopp  (86). 

MEALS;    BREAKFAST    BEFORE    COMING  TO 
WORK  : 

Collins,  4442;  Barrington,  10,123-126;  Godfrey, 
13,582-586;  Tillie,  17,297-304-305;  Morton,  18,191- 
192;  Bartlett,  19,717-719;  Palmer,  20,263-266. 

App.  C:  Striedinger  (37)  ;  App.  D  :  Hall  (5),  (5a). 

MEALS;  DINNER  HOUR: 

Baker,  668  ;  Johnson,  3690 ;  Jay,  3892  ;  Russell, 
4051 ;  Johnston,  4212  ;  Goodman,  4322  ;  Dyson,  4467; 
Manton,  4718  ;  White,  6707 ;  Stubbs,  9561-68  ;  Bar- 
rington, 10,12.3-126;  Robinson,  13,874-878-883;  Stew- 
art, 15,315-320  ;  Mitchell,  15,697-698  ;  Farquharson, 
15,811-812;  Gait,  16,004-6;  Constable,  16-291-292; 
Macgregor,  16,718-722;  Cargill,  17,034-36;  Tillie, 
17,302;  Thompson,  17,377-390. 

App.  D  :  Hall  (5),  (5a). 

MEALS  ;  EXTRA  HALF  HOUR  FOR  TEA  : 

Baker,  662-5-7;   Johnson,  3690;  Jay,  3892,  3916; 

Russell,   7051  ;     Robinson,    13,874-8/8-883  ;  Watt, 

14,426-429-430-432  ;    Pollock,    14,657-662-670-676 ; 

Mackay,  15,990-997;  Constable,  16,191-274-281-292; 

Wilson,  20,173. 

App.  C  :  Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  App.  D  :  Page  (69). 

MEALS,  LUNCHEON: 

Munt,  3580;  Cookson,  5077 ;  Basnett,  5127 ;  Cham- 
berlain, 5308  ;  Griffiths,  5368.  And  see  SPELL, 
LENGTH  OF. 

App.  C  :  Striedinger  (37). 

MELTING     AND     ANNEALING     GLASS.  See 
GLASS. 

METAL  TRADES  : 

Redgrave,  2l0;  Baker,  1038-41;  Johnston,  4609  ; 
Kenrick,  6528. 

METAL  TRADES,  NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN, 
See  NIGHT  WORK. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINES  : 
Coles,  2078. 
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MILLINERY  AND  DRESSMAKING  : 

Redgrave,  63,  128,  516,  517;  Baker,  685,  687,  691, 
707,  114:^,  12;:i4  ;  Mundella,  2295 ;  Walker,  2544  ;  Hen- 
derson, 2679-80  ;  A.  B.,  2777  ;  Henderson,  3327,  3410  ; 
Montefiore,  3882  ;  Jay,  3890;  Johnston  4087-91,4158; 
Bowling,  4605;  Meade-King,  8763-72 ;  Hoare,  9911- 
12;  Jones,  11,475^76^84-485-494;  Gould,  12,242- 
246-309-311;  Riekards,  12,610;  Abbey,  12,687-698- 
702-703  ;  Godfrey,  13,573-576-594-596-666-667  ; 
Buller,  14,078-79 ;  Mostyn,  14,252-258  ;  Watt,  14,413 ; 
Stokes,  14,481-485  ;  Kindersley,  14,554-555  ;  Cameron, 
18,244-245-266-327  ;  Monsell,  18,569-575  ;  Keegan, 
19,070-77-82;  Todd,  19,151-162. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Osborn  (3);  Cameron 
(7) ;  Oswald  (12) ;  Chaytor  (20) ;  App.  D  :  Bach  (12). 

MILLS : 

MundeUa,  2153;  Redgrave,  3750-51-80-81;  Walker, 
2569-71-72-73  ;  Yeaman,  2819-48-80;  Henderson, 
,  3349;  Hughes,  6975;  Holmes,  7656-64-92-97, 7701-6  ; 
Bleckley,  8816-22-53-63 ;  Hunter,  12,161  ;  Tennant, 
13,132;  Rawlinson,  13,509;  Bignold,  9339-9402-4  ; 
Brown,  15,399-401 ;  A.  B.,  16,575-578  ;  Fyfe,  16,885  ; 
CargiU,  17,008  ;  Luke,  17,043 ;  Walker,  17,079  ;  Thomp- 
son, 17,082-92;  Sandeman,  17,094;  Carmichael,  17,146'; 
Middleton,  17,231  ;  Saunders,  17,254  ;  Thompson, 
17,338;  Monsell,  18,610;  Valentine,  17,434 ;  Walker, 
17,750;  Dempster,  17,821;  McCaw,  17,907;  Shaw, 
17,991 ;  Duffin,  18,137  ;  Cameron,  18,.S02  ;  Todd, 
19,101  ;  Herdman,  23,315 ;  Evans,  20,463 ;  Cullen, 
20,713. 

MILL  GEARING.    See  FENCING  OF  MACHINERY, 

MILL  STONES,  MAKING  : 
Mapother,  18,878-883. 

MINES : 

Redgrave,  379,  424 ;  Bowling,  4649-51-53  ;  Skey, 
6578,  6610;  Wynne,  11,616. 

App.  C  :  May  (40).  See  COLLIERIES  ;  METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES. 

MINES  ACT: 

App.  D  :  Sandford  (61). 

MIRRORS,  SILVERING,  BY  MERCURIAL  PRO- 
CESS: 

Mapother,  18,865-871-872-875-876-877- 
App.  C. :  Redgrave;  App.  D  :  Baker  (73). 

MODIFICATIONS : 

Redgrave,  12-16,  386-390,  39.3,  394,  420;  Baker,  15, 
16,  19,20,21,  689,  1019,  1020,  1103,  1113,  1116,1148, 
1156,  1171,  1172,  1211,  1222,  1224,  1246,  1254  ; 
Coles,  2010-18-99 ;  A.  B.,  2792 ;  Smith,  3221-27  ; 
Mackie,  3246  ;  Henderson,  3296,  3329-.30 ;  Maple, 
3481;  Johnson,  3642-57-80-3703;  Blackwell,  3710- 
33;  Redgrave,  3749-50-76-99;  Montefiore,  3856-67- 
80 ;  Jay,  3890,  3901  ;  Wyman,  3944-78  ;  Stirhng,  3l)SS  ; 
Harrison,  4006;  Collins,  4453;  Bowling,  4628 ;  Blen- 
kinsopp,  4909;  Barker,  5104  ;  Hartshorne,  5450  ;  Jar- 
din,  5671-73-78;  Kenrick,  6593;  Chance,  6789-97- 
6830 ;  Walker,  6904-5  ;  Smith,  7303-6 ;  Gee,  7323-36  ; 
Allen,  7979 ;  Brownlow,  8416-22 ;  Meade-King,  8763- 
72,  10,408;  Bleckley,  8817-22;  Stanning,  9110-39, 
9/54-56-64-78;  Potter,  9176-77-78-83-84-89;  Big- 
nold, .9325-70;  Cramp,  9608-10-13-16;  Oliver,  9724- 
25;  Meade-King,  9744-53;  Hoare,  9945-50;  Taylor, 
9999,  10,012  ;  Barrington,  10,136-138 ;  Brownson, 
10,184-185;  Besley,  10,.365-374 ;  May,  11,256;  Walsh, 
11,818;  Nixon,  12,028-40;  Gould.  12,242-246-256- 
258-281-315-318;  Leader,  12,407-414  ;  Abbey,  12,730- 
734;  Jackson,  13,046-17-53;  Wright,  13,471-473-482- 
487;  Godfrey,  13,575-576-594-596-625-626;  Robin- 
son, 13,890-8!)6  ;  Mostyn,  14,250-251-258  ;  Pollock, 
14,725-727-731-732-733-739-780-784;  Easton,  14,822; 
Ewing,  15,083-100-104-127-129-139-145  ;  Wakefield, 
15,163-172  ;  Pullar,  15,848a-865-859-866-856-858  ; 
Carr,  15,954-957  ;  Mackay,  15,986-989-990-997-16,000 
-16,002;  Gait,  16,024-;34-35 ;  Holms,  16,066-68-12 1- 
122-126-128-138-139;  Constable,  16,272-273-282-283- 
2:6;  Stewart,  16,332-337-338-343;  Thomson,  16,502- 
5:  3;  Long,  16,592-601  ;  Mein,  16,625-626 ;  Maxwell, 
16,937-943-946-947  ;  Luke,  17,045-46;  Ward,  17,724- 
736-740-749  ;  Cameron,  18,25.3-262-265-266 ;  John- 
ston, 19,633-634;  McAUen,  19,845-859  ;  Brownlow, 
19,938  ;  Palmer,  20,202-228-249-251-254o-258  ;  Evans, 
20,480 ;  Cullen,  20,819-844.  And  see  OVERTIME  ; 
HOURS,  LIMITS  OF,  &c. ;  HOLIDAYS,  &c. 


MODIFICATIONS-coH/. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Osborn  (3);  Taylor  (5) ; 
Coles  (6);  Cameron  (7);  Henderson  (8) ;  Astlev(15); 
Mostyn  (18);  Cullen  (.39)  ;  App.  D  :  Montefiore  (11) ; 
Franklyn,  &c.  (55) ;  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

MOULD  RUNNERS.    See  POTTERIES. 


N. 


NAILMAKING : 

Robertson,  1666-73,  1701-12-18-35;  Green,  5984-99, 
&c. ;  Kidd,6097;  Crawford,  6141 ;  Rudge,  6196  ;  Price, 
6240;  Ball,  6326;  Jones,  11,495-496.  ' 

App.  C:  Brewer  (32);  App.  D:  (22);  Ball  (876); 
Partridge  (87c^)-;  Price  (87e) ;  Price  (87/). 

NEWS  BOYS  : 

Redgrave, 4.35, 440, 462, 464;  Buxton,. 3097  ;  Harrison, 
4017;  Grant,  8606;  Leader,  12,418. 
App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  Cramp  (11) ;  Hoare  ( 14). 

NEEDLE  AND  FISH  HOOK  MANUFACTURE: 
Milward,  4769. 

NIGHT  WORK: 

Redgrave,  390,  409,  414;  Baker,  1028-31-35-62- 
66  1151-55-57  ;  Coles,  2067;  Walker,  2515;  A.  B., 
2723-27;  Sandford,  2997;  Redgrave.  3747-66-71  ; 
Jay,  3927;  Wyman,  3976;  Stirling,  3987;  Dyson, 
4480;  Fillmore,  4550  ;  Bowling,  4630-33  ;  Blenkinsopp, 
4830;  Cookson,  5097;  Chamberlain,  5263;  Harrison, 
5717;  Forrest,  5728-30  ;  Hampton,  6857  ;  Allen,  7979  ; 
Bleckley,  8823-36;  Martin,  9299;  Bignold,  9387-91, 
9432-45;  Hunter,  12,169-172;  Riekards,  12,624-626; 
Wright,  13,468-469;  Stokes,  14,590-591;  Mackay, 
15,480-487;  Carr,  15,935-943;  Stewart,  16,338-343- 
349-358;  Fyfe,  16,914  ;  Cargill,  17,020-22;  Luke,  17,058- 
059;  Saunders,  17,254-255;  Thompson,  17,422-427  ; 
Shaw,  18,024-43;  McMahon,  18,712-714-715-718-751- 
756;  Cowan,  19,486-493-499-497-503-522-571  ;  Kerr, 
19,546-547-562-570;  Evans,  20,483. 

App.  C:  Coles  (6);  Bignold  (9) ;  Cramp  (11);  Red- 
grave (24) ;  Cullen  (39). 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN  GLASSWORKS: 

Redgrave,  414;  Baker.  1028-35-62;  Walker,  6906- 
45;  Stamp,  7060;  Wilkinson,  9202-8-18;  Cole, 
10,956-964-965  ;  Riekards,  12,634-637;  Mein,  16,639- 
645. 

App.  C  :  Redgrave  (24) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38). 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN  METAL  TRADES  : 
Redgrave,  390;  Hunt,  4251-62;  Fillmore,  4556; 
Bowling,  4627 ;  Blenkinsopp,  4830-31 ;  Scattergood, 
5482-83;  Kenrick,  6522;  Smith,  6729-33;  Hughes, 
6,953-85;  Vale,  7015;  Mav,  11,257-258-259;  Clarke, 
11,722-/25;  Hunter,  12,174-178;  Gould,  12,338-343; 
Riekards,  12,628-630;  Mostyn,  14,245-246. 

App.  C :  Jones  (29) ;  Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Apj).  D  : 
Blenkinsopp  (17) ;  Bignold  (47«) ;  Blenkinsopp  (86). 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN  PAPER  MILLS  : 
Henderson,  3276  ;  Mackie,  .3234-38-74. 
App.  C  :  Buller  (4)  ;  Redgrave  (24) ;  App.  D  :  Annan- 
dale  (80). 

NIGHT   WORK    OF    BOYS    IN  LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING : 

Redo-rave,  390;  Mackie,  3239-44-63-74;  Henderson, 
3276;  Robinson,  13,894-895;  Fletcher,  14,923-925;  Con- 
stable, 16,283;  Purdon,  17,666-669. 

App.  C  :  Redgrave  (24) ;  Fitton  (42). 

"NIPPERS,"  EMPLOYED  BY  CARRIERS: 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Hoare  (14). 
NOTICES,  HUNG  UP  IN  FACTORIES : 

Redgrave,  37,  38,  388 ;  Baker,  572,  1209 ;  Potter, 
5186;  Mostyn,  14,227-232-236;  Brewer,  6379. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Buller  (4);  Bignold  (9); 
Oswald  (12);  Lakeman  (13) ;  Hoare  (14);  Oram  (41)  ; 
Monsell  (43) ;  App.  D  :  Chadwick  (3) ;  Bennett  (87c). 

"  NUISANCE  " : 

Boyle,  18,976-969;  Cameron,  19,019-23-24-26. 

NURSERY  GARDENING : 
App.  C  :  Brewer  (32). 
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FACTORY  AND  WOEKSHOPS  ACTS  COMMISSION: 


NURSING  WOMEN.    See  CHILD-BEARING  AND 

NURSING  WOMEN. 
NUT  AND  BOLT  MANUFACTURE  : 

Scattergood,  5470 ;  Vale,  7003. 

App.  D":  Blenkinsopp  (17). 


o. 


OVERWORK : 

Redgrave,  128  ;  Rudge,  G237  ;  Brewer,  6304  ;  Sturp;e, 
(')650  ;  Angrave,  7612  ;  Oswald,  8349-57  ;  Gould,  12,249 
-251  ;  Wood,  12,479^80  ;  Mostyn,  14,306-307  ;  Stokes, 
14,619-624;  Pollock,  14,748 ;  Wright,  15,871  ;  Wilson, 
16,442-i44;  Bremner,  16,480-484;  Monsell,  18,617- 
622;  McMahon,  18,686-724;  Mapother,  18,853-855 
Astley,  19,419 ;  Herdman,  20,338. 

App.  C:  Gould  (22);  App.  D:  Blenkinsopp  (17); 
Fry  (60). 


OBSTRUCTION.    See  INSPECTING  STAFF. 

OCCUPIER : 

App.  C  :  Whymper  (25)  ;  Blenkinsopp  (38).   And  see 

EMPLOYER. 

OFFICE.    See  INSPECTING  STAFF. 

OIL  MILLS : 

Gould,  12,344-350;  Rickards,  12,624  ;  Smith,  13,121 
-122. 

"  OLIVER  " : 

Green,  6080 ;  Price,  6301  ;  Bell,  6322  ;  Brewer,  6398. 

App.  D  :  Partridge  (S7<^). 
OPEN  AIR,  WORKS  CARRIED  ON  IN,  NOT  UNDER 
INSPECTION  : 

App.  C:  Cullen(39);  May  (40). 

ORDER  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.    See  MODI- 
FICATIONS. 

OUT- WORK: 

Redgrave,  241 ;  Blunt,  2610-15,  2626;  Munt,  3613; 
Johnson,  3666 ;  Redgrave,  3794  ;  Wyman,  3954  ;  Har- 
rison 4017;  Johnston,  4090-96-97  ;  Parker,  4356;  Man- 
ton,  4719  ;  Sloane,  5047;  Sturge,  6698;  Vale,  7003; 
Thornhill,  7516-19;  Fry,  7738-47-63;  Mason  77H8; 
Ohver,  9736-43;  Hoare,  9951-53;  Taylor,  9997-98, 
10  022-25;  Fletcher,  14,952;  Gait,  16,002-907-19- 
36-38;  Constable,  16,325-326;  McMahon,  18,687-690 
-730-732-  Boyle,  18,964 ;  Rock,  19,031-32-33-36-63- 
65;  Astley,  19,374-377  ;  McA lien,  19,793-799 ;  Godfrey, 
13,571-648-649;  Robinson,  13,884. 

OVERCROWDING : 

Redgrave,  397;  Baker,  1119,  1123;  Bowling,  4623 ; 
Gripper,  8017- 
App.  C  :  Oram  (41);  Fitton  (42). 

OVERTIME : 

Redgrave,  386,  406  ;  Baker,  734,  743,  744,  927,  .937 ; 
Coles,  2010  ;  Blunt,  2659  ;  Henderson,  2672,  2702 ; 
A.  B.,  2712-15-28-90;  Darton,  2922-36;  Henderson, 
3343-92;  Munt,  3546-49-97;  Johnson,  3655,  3700; 
Red<Trave,  3752-74,  3800 ;  MuUord,  3836 ;  Harrison, 
4008;  Russell,  4060;  Johnston,  4078-92;  Collins, 
4452  ;  Dyson,  4483  ;  Bowling,  4597,  4629,  4639  ;  Mani- 
son.  4753;  Blenkinsopp,  4869;  Cookson,  5090;  Bliss, 
5240  ;  Hartshorne,  6454  ;  Howe,  5465-70  ;  Price,  6297  ; 
Sturge,  6691;  White.  6711;  Chance,  6794;  Hampton, 
6834;  Brownlow,  8716-22;  Meade-King,  8763-72  ; 
Hoare,  9911-12;  Taylor,  9997-98,  10,022-25;  Barring- 
ton  10  123-126;  May,  11,333-333;  Blackiston,  10,706 ; 
EUey,  10,923-944-947  ;  Jones,  11,475-476;  Gale,  12,137 
-138-  Gould,  12,309-311;  Rickards,  12,588;  Abbey, 
12,704-708;  Rice,  12,938-942 ;  Jackson,  13,046^7-53; 
Greening,  13,496-499  ;  Godfrey,  13,568-574  ;  Colthurst, 

13  714-715-717;  Robinson,  13,864-869-882;  BuUer, 
14^078-79;  Camm,  14,16^-163-164-165-179-181-182- 
183-    Elmy,  14,196-197;    Mostyn,    14,255;  Stokes, 

14  477-479  ;  Pollock,  14,723-724 ;  Easton,  14,781-804  ; 
Paul  14,826;  Brown,  15,402-403  ;  Pullar,  15,848a-855  ; 
Carr,  15,916-917-920-929-934-950;  Wilson,  16,364- 
369-389-391  ;  Bremner,  16,451-463 ;  Short,  16,531- 
536-538;  Campbell,  16,672-674;  Battersby,  16,745- 
749-757-758  ;  Middleton,  17,239  ;  Absolon,  17,265-292 ; 
Smyth,  17,978-992  ;  Astley,  19,349-351;  Cowan,  19,519 
-520;  Kerr,  19,557-558  ;  Browne,  19,605-615  ;  Cullen, 
20,724-727. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Vv^alker(2);  Osborne  (3) ; 
Buller  (4);  Coles  (6);  Cameron  (7);  Chaytor  (20); 
Bowling  (26) ;  Beadon  (33)  ;  May  (40). 

OVERTIME  IN  MILLINERY  AND  DRESSMAKING: 
Jay,  3896  ;  Greening,  13,496-499. 
App.  C  :  Chaytor  (20) ;  Whymper  (25) ;  Bowling  (26) ; 
Jones  (29) ;  Johnston  (31)  ;  Brewer  (32) ;  Beadon  (33) ; 
Rickards  (35) ;  Cullen  (39).  . 


PACKING: 

Carr,  15,906-907-952-953-965-971 . 
App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Redgrave  (24);  Blenkin-' 
sopp  (38) ;  App.  D  :  (5)  {5a). 

PACKING  CASE  AND  TRUNK  MAKING : 
Keeghan,  19,083-84. 

PAINTERS,  house': 
Kennedy,  16,646. 

PAPER  BOX  MANUFACTURE : 

Munt,  3558;  Dyson,  4467;  Mallet,  7868;  Smith, 
8240-43 ;  Cameron,  18,.328. 

PAPER  MILLS : 

Redgrave,  74,  76,  416 ;  Henderson,  3324-66 ;  Skey, 
6642;  Cramp,  9611-12-13-16;  May,  11,256;  Stewart, 
1 6,344-348  ;  Evans,  20,463. 

App.  C  :  Buller  (4) ;  Beadon  (.33)  ;  App.  D  :  (8) ; 
Annandale  (80). 

PAPER  MAKING  AND  STAINING  : 

Redgrave,  211-13-15-16  ;  Baker,  1049;  Coles,  2099  ; 
Henderson,  3292  ;  Clegg,  ,3438-56-75  ;  Redgrave,  3818  ; 
Bignold,  9412  ;  Paul,  14,840-844-857-865. 

PENALTIES  : 

Redgrave,  132,  134,  136,  179,  180,  319;  Goodman, 
4303  ;  Chamberlain,  5352 ;  Gripper,  8039  ;  Berrington, 
8262-72;  Oswald,  8348;  Meade-King,  8763-72;  Hoare, 
9954-57;  Firth,  11,912-915;  Redgrave,  294,  300,  319, 
490,  492,  611,  513,  515;  Baker,  958,  1117,1247-52; 
Mapother,  18,832-837;  Boyle,  18,938-942;  McAllen, 
19,810-812  ;  Patrick,  20,561  ;  Cullen,  20,805-808-812. 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1);  Buller  (4)  ;  Cameron  (7) ; 
Bignold  (9)  ;  Cramp  (11) ;  Mostyn  (18)  ;  Faussett(19) ; 
Patrick  (22) ;  Jones  (29)  ;  Beadon  (33) ;  Cullen  (39) ; 
Fitton  (42);  App.  D:  May  (16);  Bowling  (34);  Big- 
nold (47a). 

PENALTIES     INFLICTED     BY  MAGISTRATES, 
INSUFFICIENCY  OF : 

Brewer,  6374  ;  McAllen,  19,827. 
App.  C  :  Jones  (29). 

PENALTIES,    NO    MINIMUM,  IN  WORKSHOPS 
ACT  : 

Goodman,  4304;  Mostyn,  14,293;  McAllen,  19,843- 
844. 

App  C:  Mostyn '(18);  Faussett  (19);  Jones  (29); 
Beadon  (33) ;  App.  D  :  Mostyn  (59),  (59a). 

PERCUSSION  CAP  MANUFACTURE : 
Coles,  2095-98. 
App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

PIECEWORK  : 

Blunt,  2634-35  ;  Henderson,  2676-71  ;  A.  B.,  2778  ; 
Mai)le,  3481-82;  Brownlow,  8425-27^4-59;  Stan- 
ning,  9110-39;  Taylor,  .9.983-86;  Barrington,  10,127- 
135;  Hardman,  10,205-215;  Barran,  12,900-904-914; 
Wright,  15,900-.901 ;  Holms,  16,157-165-166-170-202- 
203;  Campbell,  16,691-693;  Kerr,  19,552-556. 

PILLOW  LACEMAKING: 

Patrick,  20,  56 ;  Redgrave,  74,  76,  201,  227,  233,  251, 
253,  280,  452,  454  ;  Buller,  14,104. 

App.  C:  Striedinger  (37)  ;  App.  D  :  Whymper  (79). 

PIT  BANKS,  WOMEN  WORKING  ON : 

Bowling,  4588;  May,  11,264-266;  Jones,  11,436- 
444;  Wynne,  11,617-623-624-630-633;  Green  well, 
13,430-437. 

App.  C :  Bowling  (26) ;  Jones  (29) ;  Blenkinsopp 
(33) ;  May  (40) ;  Fitton  (42). 
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POLISHING  CHINA,  UNHEALTHINESS  OF  : 

Baker,  774,  780,  787,  1003 ;  Arlidge,  147Q ;  Blenkin- 
sopi),  4i)01  ;  May,  10,455-161  ;  Hollius,  11,094-96, 
11,101-10.9-111-112;  Folker,  11,144-146-154. 

POPLIN.    See  SILK. 

POTTERIES  : 

Redgrave,  205,  206;  Baker,  661,735,736.  774,  777, 
787,  1025;  Arlidfje,  1339;  Bowling,  4649-51 -.55  ;  Blen- 
kinsopp,  4895  ;  Skey,  6574-80-83  ;  May,  10,451,^  1 1,259  ; 
Clarke,  10,561;  Hollins,  11.080;  Folker,  11,144-166; 
Cameron.  18.247  ;  Cullen,  20,767-768. 

App.  C:  Whymper  (25);  Beadon.  (33);  May  (40); 
App.  D:  Barker  (24). 

"PREMISES,"  DEFINITION  OF: 

App.  C  :  Whymper  (25). 
PRESERVING  FISH.    See  FISH, 
PRESERVING  FRUIT.    See  FRUIT. 

PRINTING.       See     LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING; 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

PRINT  WORKS: 

Redgrave,  214-17,  220  ;  Baker,  698  ;  Brownlow,  8416- 
22  ;  Redgrave,  3803  ;  Ewing,  15.095-099 ;  Holms,  16,0/1- 
72.  And  see  BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  WORKS  : 

App.  D  :  Jones  (9). 

PRIVY  ACCOMMODATION: 
Stewart,  15,304. 

PROOF,    BURDEN    OF,    WHEN   PERSON  EM- 
PLOYED IS  PRESENT  AT  PLACE  OF  WORK: 
Walker,  2542-43. 

App.  C  :  Oswald  (12) ;  Mostyn  (18)  ;  Faussett  (19) ; 
Redgrave  (24) ;  Beadon  (33);  Striedinger  (37);  Blen- 
sopp  (38) ;  Monsell  (43). 

PROSECUTIONS.     See  PENALTIES. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   ACT.     See   SANITARY  MEA- 
SURES. 

PUDDLING.    See  IRON  MILLS. 
PUG  MILLS: 

Bignold,  9316-18. 

App.  C  :  Lakeman  (13). 

PUNISHMENT.    See  PENALTIES. 


Q. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.  See  EDU- 
CATION. 

QUARRIES,  GRANITE  : 

Redgrave,  79,447;  Baker,  1269;  Coles,  2083;  Ham- 
bly,  7345  ;  Bignold,  9.343. 

App.  C  :  Patrick  (22) ;  Thornhill  (36). 

QUARRIES,  SLATE: 
Redgrave,  27. 
App.  C:  Fitton  (42). 


R. 

RECOVERY   OF  LOST  TIME.     See  LOST  TIME. 

REGISTERS  : 

Redgrave,  35,  .36;  Baker,  572,!^] 209;  Coles,  2031; 
Mundella,  2.350;  Fillmore,  4550-64;  Rowlett.  7540; 
Butcher,  7562  ;  Gripper,  8027  ;  Ridyard,  9029-32 ;  Hoare, 
9958-61;  Leach,  10,226;  Gould,  12,322-337;  Stokes, 
14,474-475-176,526-530;  Stokes,  14,502-503;  Mitchell, 
15,610-612. 

App.  C  :  Cameron  (7);  Lakeman  (13);  Kindersley 
(21);  Whymper  (25);  Jones  (29);  Johnston  (31); 
Brewer  (.32);  Beadon  (33);  Striedinger  (37);  Blenkin- 
sopp  (38) ;  May  (40) ;  Oram  (41) ;  Fitton  (42) ;  App.  D  : 
Page  (69). 

REGISTRATION  AND  REGISTRATION  ACT: 

Wilkle,  18,899-909-!n5-!U6-919  ;  Boyle,  18,958-960 ; 
Patrick,  20,574  ;  Cullen,  20,770-771. 

App.  C  :  Johnston  (31  j ;  Beadon  (33)  ;  Monsell  (43). 

REPAIRING  MACHINERY,  TIME  NEEDED  FOR  : 
App.  C:   Osborn  (3).     See  FENCING    OF  MA- 
CHINERY. 

REPORTING  OF  ACCIDENTS.     See  CERTIFYING 
SURGEONS. 


RESPIRATORS : 

May,  10,458-459  ;  Folker,  11,207-203  ;  Brewer  11  416 
-418. 

RETAIL  SHOPS: 

Redgrave,  427-34  ;  Baker,  1247;  Walker,  2401, 2574  ■ 
Bowling,  4637;  Bliss,  5202;  Gee,  7318-22;  Meade- 
Kmg,  8799,  8806  ;  Oliver,  9736-43  ;  Rickards.  12,616  • 
Godfrey,  1.3,607-612-635-638  ;  Mostyn  14  284-*'88  • 
Watt,  14,446-450;  Robertson,  16,7.99-817-  Stewart' 
16,874-875;  Lindsay,  18,.393-411 ;  Allen  20()0'> 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  Walker  (2) ;  Osborn  (3) ; 
laylor  (.^);  Whymper  (25);  Bowling  (26):  Hudson 
(30);  Johnston  (31);  Striedinger  (37);  Cullen  (.39)- 
Farther  Questions  :  Q.  12,  throughout. 

REELERS.    See  FLAX  SCUTCHING. 


See  IRON  MILLS. 


ROLLING  MILLS. 
ROPE  WORKS : 

Hoare,  9941-44-45-50;  Jones.  10,15.9-160 ;  Godfrey 

13.625-  626;    Thomson,    16,.504-506-507-513 ;  Elton' 

18.626-  628. 

App.  C:   Johnston  (31);    Cullen  (39);   App.  Dr 
Cottrell,  &c.  (40).  ^ 


s. 

SACRAMENTAL  FAST  DAYS: 

Pullar,  15,838-840-841-843-846. 
SALT  WORKS: 

Baker,  1016-1O17;  Meade-King,  8727-29-8;:i-93 ; 
Bignold,  9336-37;  Bradley,  11,783;  Whymper,  13,851- 
859. 

App.  C  :  Fitton  (42). 

SANITARY  INSPECTION  BY  CERTIFYING  SUR- 
GEONS : 

Baker,  873-8/9-860-889  ;  Arlidge,  1.338 ;  Coles.  2043 ; 
Walker,  2586-92 ;  Massey,  8155-60  ;  Oswald,  8382-83  ; 
Cameron,  18,.345-360;  Mapother,  18,822-828-829-831; 
Cameron,  18.9/9-982. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1)  ;  Taylor  (5). 

SANITARY  MEASURES : 

Redgrave,  .35,57.61,69,1.30,  205,  291,  397,  405,409. 
416, 420, 422, .540  ;  Baker,  5/7, 5.94,  899,  1 180 ;  Walker. 
2445;  A.B..  2739  ;  Johnston,  4083;  BowHng,  4620; 
Manton,  4730  ;  Harrison,  5669 ;  Oswald,  8349-57  ;  May. 
10,442;  HoUins,  11,131  ;  Arden,  12,069. 

App.  C  :  Lakeman  (13) ;  Redgrave  (24) ;  Beadon  (33)  ; 
Striedinger  (3/). 

SANITARY  MEASURES,  READY  ADOPTION  OF. 
BY  EMPLOYERS : 

Redgrave,  62,  514;  Godfrey,  13,633;  Constable. 
16,293-294. 

SANITARY  MEASURES,  ENFORCEMENT  OF.  BY 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES: 

Baker,  597,  715,  720 ;  Johnston.  4219;  Gripper,  8023  ; 
Blackiston,  10,704-706;  Boase,  16,.951-954. 

SANITARY  MEASURES,  AS  A  CONDITION  FOR 
AVORKING  OVERTIME: 

Bowling,  4622;  Wilson,  16,.380-;382. 

SANITARY  MEASURES  IN  WORKSHOPS : 

Baker,  574,  594,  597,  711,  714,  788,  889,  .900, 
909,  998.  10!M  ;  Arlidge,  1372:  Mundella,  2354  ;  John- 
ston, 4217;  Parker,  4359;  Manton,  4732;  Milward. 
4819;  Griffiths,  .5;358  ;  Brewer,  6423  ;  Angrave,  7610; 
Oswald,  8332-;j3 ;  Wood,  10,242-243  ;  Rickards,  12,(i75  ; 
Godfi-ey,  13,(i29  ;  Mostyn,  14,237  ;  Stokes.  14.461 ; 
Mackay,  15.,54 1-542  ;  Watson,  15,793-794  ;  Ward. 
17,740-749;  Browne,  18,218-225;  Mapother,  18,888- 
897;  Boyle,  18.i)30-9;« ;  Cameron,  l8,.983-984-!l90- 
996;   Astley,  1 9,36.3-3/. •:i-378-384-425-426 ;  McAllen, 

19,756-757-771-782. 

Api).  C:  Cameron  (7);  Oswald  (12);  Astley  (15); 
Wood  (27) ;  Jones  (29) ;  Johnston  (31 ) ;  Cullen  (39) ; 
App.  D  :  (5),  (5«). 

SATURDAY,  HOURS  OF  WORK  ON: 

Redgrave,  427;  Mundella,  2300-5;  Blunt,  2653; 
Mackie,  3240-66  ;  Henderson,  3385-86  ;  Johnson.  3644. 
3700;  Jay.  3891-97;  Hunt,  4276;  Summerhill.  4281. 
&c.;  Goodman,  4297,  4332;  Parker,  4349-82;  Collins, 

Uu 
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FACTOKY  AND  WORKSHOP?  ACTS  C03IMISSI0N : 


SATURDAY,  HOURS  OF  WORK  ON— con?. 
4436  •  Davis,  4693 ;  Milward,  4796 ;  Blenkinsopp,  4922 ; 
Cookson,  5082-83-96;  Potter,  5152,  5175  ;  Harrison, 
5527-77,  &c. ;  Weinberg,  7903 ;  Hoare,  9906-8 ;  Fielden, 
10  027-29;  Scholefield,  10,053-54;  Brownson,  10,186- 
197-  Goddard,  13,112-115;  Rawlinson,  13,516 ;  George, 
14  048-52;  Kindersley,  14,554-555;  Fletcher,  14,942- 
965-966  ;  Ewing,  15,041-47;  Holms,  16,083-95  ;  Sande- 
man,  16,186-192;  Macgregor,  16,713-716;  Robertson, 
16  766;  Lee,  16,818-825-828;  Stewart,  16,880;  Max- 
well, 16,924;  Sandeman,  17,120;  Tillie,  17,297-312- 
319-320-323.  ^ 

App.  C:  Cramp  (11);  Striedinger  (3/);  App.  D: 
Weinberg  (10);  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(21). 

SATURDAY,  TIME  OF  BEGINNING  WORK  ON  : 

Jay,  3910;  Hampton,  6853  ;  Mallet,  7852. 
SATURDAY,  TIME    OF  LEAVING    OFF  WORK 

ON: 

Bliss  5212;  Hartshorne,  5435;  Hampton,  6852; 
Hardman,  10,205-215  ;  Wrigley,  10,282-286 ;  Hobson, 
12,464;  Abbey,  12,687-702  ;  Rice,  12,924-950;  God- 
dard, 13,076-85 ;  Godfrey,  13,608-612;  Canim,  14,156- 
165-177  ;  Mostyn,  14,289-292;  Watt,  14,440^42; 
Carr  15,958-964;  Campbell,  16,675-679;  Robertson, 
16  773-775;  Lee,  16,852;  Sandeman,  17,102;  Tillie, 
17'320-323;  Cameron,  18,244-245;  Lindsay,  18,396- 
397 ;  Monsell,  18,569-575  ;  Allen,  20,026. 

App.  C:  Astley  (15);  Faussett  (19);  Johnston  (311; 
Brewer  (32) ;  Striedinger  (37). 

SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY,  NONE  UNDER  A 
LINE  OF  FIVE  HANDS  IN  WORKSHOPS : 

Redgrave,  46,  48,  49,  283-85-87. 

App.  C:  BuUer  (4);  Cramp  (11);  Oswald  (12); 
Whymper  (25);  Hudson  (30);  Johnston  (31);  Beadon 
(33)';  Cullen  (39);  Oram  (41);  Fitton  (42) ;  Monsell 
(43). 

SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY,  AND  HALF-HOLI- 
DAY EXCHANGEABLE: 

Kindersley,  14,554-555 ;  Pollock,  14,650-656-688-690 ; 
Stewart,  15,289  ;  Holms,  16,077-82 ;  Purdon,  17,657-658 ; 
Keegan,  19,087-88;  Foster,  20,434.  And  see  HOLI- 
DAYS, &c. 

App.  C:  Osborn  (3);  Coles  (6);  Cameron  (7) 
Astlef  f  15) ;  Kindersley  (21);  Hudson  (30) ;  Brewer  (32) 
Rickards  (35);  Cullen  (39);  Fitton  (42);  App.  D 
Bussell,  &c.  (76). 

SATURDAY,  TIME  FOR  CLEANING  ON.  See 
CLEANING  UP. 

SAW  GRINDING: 
Redgrave,  65. 

SAW  MILLS  : 

App.  C  :  Mostyn  (18). 

SCHOOLS.    See  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS.    See  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOLMASTERS.    See  EDUCATION. 

SCISSOR  MANUFACTURE.  See  EDGE  TOOL 
MAKERS. 

SEAMING  SCHOOLS  AND  TRADES : 

Thornhill,  7814;  Kendall,  8114;  Oswald,  ^334; 
Fry,  7731. 

SEASON  TRADES : 

Baker,  689,  1211;  Coles,  2010;  A,  B.,  2747;  Clegg, 
3442  ;  Johnson,  3653  ;  Blackwell,  3724  ;  Redgrave,  3794  ; 
MuUord,  3835  ;  Johnston,  4082  ;  Blews,  4406  ;  Bowling, 
4604;  Barker,  5099;  Weinberg,  7893;  Barton,  7991; 
Jackson,  13,054  ;  Cowan,  19,492. 

App.  C:  Meade- King  (1);  Walker  (2);  Cameron 
(7);  Hoare  (14);  Astley  (15);  Johnston  (31);  Beadon 
(33). 

SEWING-MACHINE  GIRLS : 
Wright,  15,878-879. 

SHEFFIELD  WHEELS.  See  EMPLOYER,  LIA- 
BILITY OF,  &c. 

SHIPBUILDING  : 

App,  C  :  Cullen  (39), 


SHIRTMAKING : 

Gait,  16,003;  Tillie,  17,292;  Todd,  19,110-112; 
Wilson,  16,442. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE  : 

Conder,  8608;  Nicholson,  9537-40;  Stubbs,  9554- 
72-80;  Rawlinson,  13,509;  Ehny,  14,184;  Hayes, 
18,361-362-365-366-371-374;  Astley,  19,340-343; 
Wilson,  20,171 ;  Brocklehurst,  20,351. 

"  SINGEING :" 

Brownlow,  8507-8. 

SKINS,  PREPARING: 
BuUer,  14,094-95. 

SLATE  WORKS : 

Bignold,  9405-8-11. 

SPELL  OF  WORK,  LENGTH  OF: 

Redgrave,  50,  242-50;  Baker,  1120;  Henderson,- 
3429;  Clegg,  3453;  Blackwell,  3745;  Johnston,  4184 ; 
Goodman,  4332  ;  Parker,  4346 ;  CoUins,  4426  ;  Dyson, 
4470;  Bowling,  4623;  Davis,  4663-98  ;  Milward,  4769 ; 
Cookson,  5076;  Barker,  5099;  Basnett,  5134;  Cham- 
berlain, 6306-9  ;  Griffiths,  5368-79,  5401  ;  Bishop,  5408 
-22;  Scattergood,  5494;  Kenrick,  6554;  Wood,  7203- 
7199,  7206-7;  Holmes,  7672-90;  Nicholson,  9537-40; 
Ritchie,  9550-53;  Ashworth,  9692-93;  Fielden,  10,037 
-38;  Barrington,  10,139-151;  Lee,  10,357-362;  Mav, 
11,261-263;  EUey,  10,924-927  ;  Hollins,  11,083 ;  Jones,. 
11,425;  Hunter,  12,168;  Smith,  13,127-128;  Godfrey, 
13,587-589-590;  Marling,  13,899-911-914-915-938- 
942;  Weare,  13,942-943;  Pollock,  14,722-769;  Con- 
stable, 16,299-305-306-310-311-313-315-316-319-322 
-324;  Wilson,  16,392-395-397;  Bremner,  16,489-493 ; 
Tillie,  17,297-304-305-332-337;  O'Brien,  17,940-949; 
Cowan,  19,500-532-537;  Evans,  20,468-473;  Patrick, 
20,603. 

App.  C:  Striedinger  (37);  App.  D:  Bliss  and  Son 
(52) ;  Bignold  {82a). 

SPELL  OF  WORK  IN  HARDWARE  TRADES: 
Collins,  4426-28-33-38  ;  Davis,  4663. 

SPELL  OF  WORK  IN  TEXTILES  : 

Walker,  2531;  Cooper,  7634;  Mallet,  7870;  Cox,- 
7944. 

SPIKES,  MAKING  : 

Ball,  6322.    See  NAIL  MAKING. 
App.  D  :  Ball  {87b). 

STANDARD  OF  EDUCATION.   See  EDUCATION. 

STOCKING  TRADE  : 
Merrick,  7230. 

STOVES  AND  TEMPERATURE : 

Henderson,  2689;    Blews,  4396;    Bowling,  4657, 
Price,  6309;  Smith,  6741  ;  Hughes,  6977  ;  Brownlow 
8406-12-60-63;    Stanning,  9082-86;   Bignold,  9447 
49  ;    Stokes,  14,592-598 ;    Pollock,  14,677-680-721 
Orr,  16,105-106-111-112;    Stewart,  15,219-232-277 
281-303;    Holms,  16,077-82;    Bremner,  16,445-449, 
Campbell,  16,666-667-671-682-684  ;  Macgregor,  16,698 
-703-704-712;  Maxwell,  16,931  ;  Cargill,  17,015-16-17; 
Walker,  17,079-80;  Absolon,  17,266-268-269-270-271- 
272-275-277;    Thompson,  17,377-390-407-411-412- 
421  ;  Musgrave,  17,510-622-523-527  ;  Purdon,  17,666- 
669;  Smyth,  18,894-990;  Shaw,  18,013-14;  Brown, 
18,546-649;  Kirby,  18,680  ;  Boyle,  18,949-957;  Kerr, 
19,543-544 ;  Browne,  19,626-631 ;  Brownlow,  19,890- 
892-913-920-951-953. 

App.  D  :  Bignold  (47a) ;  Fleming  (72). 

STRAW  PLAITING: 

Redgrave,    74,  76,  108,   201,   &c. ;   Smith,  3159; 
Baker,  685,  935;  Patrick,  20,661. 
App.  C  :  Hudson  (30) ;  Striedinger  (37). 

STRAW  PLAIT  SCHOOLS: 

Redgrave,  111,  113;  Smith,  3123-34-65-76. 

STREET  HAWKERS: 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1) ;  Hoare  (14) ;  Brewer,  (32)  ; 
App.  D:  Sandford  (61). 

SUNDAY : 

Redgrave,  283-84-88  ;  Henderson,  3284  ;  Montefiore, 
3869-66-78;  Stirling,  4004;  Harrison,  5628-57;. 
Chance,  6830  ;  Smith,  7264  ;  Weinberg,  7905  ;  Gripper, 
8027;   Martin,  9299;  Colvile,  10,410-413-419;  Pam- 
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SUNDAY— COM?, 
philon,  10,482-487 ;   Heaton,    10,541-550 ;  Williams 
10,842-848  ;  Bell,  12,89fi-897  ;  Watt,  14,  14,410 ;  Gait, 
16,026-33;  Todd,   19,151-162;  McAllen,  19,800-803; 
Allen,  20,026. 

App.  C:  Johnston  (31);  Blenkinsopp  (38);  Fitton 
(42);  Montefiore  (11). 

SURGICAL    CERTIFICATE.     See  CERTIFYING 
SURGEON. 

"  SWEATERS  " : 

McMahon,  18.681-701-702-746-750-751-761  ;  Wood- 
gate,  18,7/2-776;  Rock,  19,044-57-61-62;  McMahon. 
19,066-68. 


T. 

TANK  SYSTEM: 

Mackvay,  12,803-804. 

TAPE  MANUFACTURE: 

Hamel,  6758;  Stewart,  16,.332  ;  A.  B.,  16,551. 

"  TEARERS " : 

Higginbotham,  15,438-439-440-442-458-459. 

TEXTILE  TRADES: 

Redgrave,  205  ;  Walker,  2531-32 ;  Henderson,  3353  ; 
Johnston,  4135-88  ;  Meade-King,  8773-82;  Bignold, 
9414;  Fielden,  10,007-38;  Barran,  12,900-901;  Ten- 
nant,  13,159-160-167;  Brown,  15,390-391-411 ;  Mac- 
kay,  15,490-509-511-52.3-543-551  ;  Holms,  16,052-54; 
Walker,  17,174-176;  Stewart,  18,129-130;  Cameron, 
18,329. 

App.  C  :  Meade-King  (1). 

TEXTILE   TRADES,  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS  OF 
WORK  IN: 

Baker,  675. 

App.  C:  Osbom(3). 

THEATRES  : 

Henderson,  3332;  Stirling,  3983 ;  Chamberlain,  5258  ; 
Lee,  16,838. 

TILE  MANUFACTURE: 
Burton,  11,682. 

TIN  PLATE  WORKS  : 

Summerhill,  4279  ;  Walsh,  11,810. 

TOBACCO : 

Baker,  1068;  Coles,  2099  ;  Henderson,  3283 ;  Monte- 
fiore, 3857  ;  May,  11,253-255  ;  Richards,  13,284  ;  Todd, 
14,866-876-879';  Battersby,  16,755-756  ;  Purdon, 
17,652-662-665. 

App.  C  :  Rickards  (35). 

TOBACCO  PIPEMAKING: 

Brown,  18,515-525;  Woodgate,  18,814-816. 

TOW  SPINNING: 

Dempster,  17,821-834  ;  McCaw,  17,907-913. 

TRUCK  ACTS  AND  SYSTEM : 

Baker,  1257  ;  Forrest,  5800  ;  Green,  6026  ;  Crawford, 
6183 ;  Price,  6272-79  ;  Brewer,  6402-19-83. 

App.  C :  Brewer  (32) ;  App.  D  :  Brewer  (22) ;  Whym- 
per  (79). 

TUBE  MANUFACTURE: 

Blews,  4396.  And  see  GAS  FITTINGS  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

App.  D  :  Blenkinsopp  (17),  (86). 

TURKEY  RED  DYEING: 

Baker,  1225-27  ;  Henderson,  2689-91 ;  Brownlow, 
8416-22;  Ewing,  15,03/;  Holms,  16,083-95. 


UPHOLSTERING: 
Paul,  14,827. 


V. 

VACCINATION : 

Arlidge,  1468;  Massey,  8161-76;  Stensfeld,  1.3,337- 
340;  Musgrave,  17,563-567;  Purdon,  17,657-658-659- 
661  ;  McMahon,  18,691-698-706-709 ;  Mapother,  18,8.39 
-846. 

App.  C  :  Cullen  (39). 
VEiNTILATION : 

A.B.,  2775-77-99 ;  Mackie,3253;  Munt,  3604  ;  John- 
son, 3697 ;  Blackwell,  3741  ;  Redgrave,  3807 ;  Jay, 
3920;  Wyman,  3941-46-79;  Johnston,  4084,  4218; 
Dyson,  4484  ;  Bowling,  4622  ;  Milward,  4790  ;  Buxton, 
/606;  Massey,  8190-8208;  Berrington,  82/9;  Brown- 
low,  8423-24;  Heath,  11,356;  Brewer,  11,401-404- 
Arden,  12,078-79  ;  Smith,  13,125-129  ;  Wilson,  16,380- 
-  382;  Absolon,  17,270;  Thompson,  17,377-.390;  Mus- 
grave, 17,563-567  ;  Purdon,  17,666-669  ;  Brown, 
18,546-549. 
App.  C  :  Cameron  (7). 


w. 


WANDERING  TRADES : 

App.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  Mostyn  (18). 

WATER  MILLS.    See  LOST  TIME. 

WET  SPINNING.    See  FLAX. 

WHEELS,  SHEFFIELD.    See  EMPLOYER. 

WINE  AND  BEER  BOTTLING : 
Astley,  19,334-338  ;  Foster,  20,433. 
App.  C:  Astley  (15). 

WOMEN,  CHILD-BEARING  AND  NURSING.  See 
CHILD-BEARLXG  AND  NURSING  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,     RESTRICTIONS    ON     LABOUR  OF 
ADULT : 

Redgrave,  189,  202,  203;  Baker,  1184,  1196,  1205; 
Robertson,  1735;  Coles,  2127;  Mundella,  2337; 
Walker.  2401  ;  Henderson,  2673 ;  A.B.,  2734-38-58, 
2806;  Smith,  3183;  Mackie,  3266 ;  Henderson,  .3348  ; 
Munt,  3562;  Russel,  4055;  Parker,  4.381;  Chamber- 
lain, 4960,  5013,  5324 ;  Sloane,  5036-46-5.3-61  ; 
Barker,  5121;  Griffiths,  5369 ;  Bishop,  5427;  Harrison, 
552/  ;  Forrest,  5731  ;  Green,  5i)74-82-98,  6071  ;  Kidd, 
6101;  Crawford,  6134-59;  Rudge,  6199,  62;35 ;  Price, 
6250  ;  Brewer,  6350,  6438-57  ;  Sturge,  6648-52-58-67- 
76,  6701  :  White,  6716-25;  Wood,  7160  ;  Mallet,  7852; 
Ford,  8388;  Martin,  9278;  Cartledge,  10,642-646; 
Heath,  11,382;  Brewer,  11,394  ;  Jones,  11,436-444- 
528-532;  Walsh,  11,810-812  ;  Hunter,  12,1.94  ;  Charles- 
worth,  12,,351-404  ;  Hobson,  12.450-457-464;  Jackson, 
13,062-68;  Goddard,  13,076-.93  ;  Wilson,  13,174-173- 
lSl-190-242-243-191-192-224-230-251  -  260-264-275- 
276;  Greenwell,  13,360-391-404-452-166;  Wright, 
13,468-469;  Robinson,  13,885;  Elmv,  14,195;  Watt. 
14,397 ;  Fletcher,  14,923-927-941  ;"  Higginbotham, 
15,434-137;  Wilson,  16,399-403;  Short,  16;537  ;  Car- 
gill,  16,988;  Todd,  19,134-150;  Allen,  20,059-71-73. 

App.  C:  Brewer  (32);  Blenkinsopp  (38) ;  Fitton  (42) ; 
App.  D:  Bartleet  (32a);  Borough  of  Hanley  (42); 
Bliss  and  Son  (52);  Annandale  (80). 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE : 

Barran,  12,904;  Weare,  13,942-.943;  Sandeman, 
16,148-156-177-178;  Valentine,  17,441-444. 

WORKSHOPS : 

Redgrave,  63,  64,  74,  75,  .93,  97,  106,  111,  113,  115, 
128-29,  130,  132,  1.36,  15!),  163,  172,  177,  179,  181-2-3, 
256-61,  .322-82-90-.94,  409,  486-90,  500-2,  511,  513; 
Baker,  601-3-6,  692,  727,  929,  959,  !MiO,  983,  984,  1173  ; 
Coles,  2046,  2065,  2127;  Mundella,  2320;  Walker, 
2550  ;  A.B.,  2707,  2723-27  ;  Smith,  .3221-27  ;  Hender- 
son, .3372-7.3-74-75  ;  Johnston,  4083.  41.34-51-98  ;  Bow- 
hng,  4615;  Milward,  4818;  Green,  5972-76-92;  Vale, 
7005-6 ;.  Wood,  7155-65;  Angrave,  7590;  Kendall. 
8044  ;  Cartledge,  10,63!»-641  ;  Follows,  10.980  ;  Gale, 
12,122-160;  Gould,  12,292-2!)8  ;  Godfrey,  13,650-653; 
Boyle,  18,!W0-,9:i3  ;  Cameron,  19,019-23. 

Aup.  C:  Meade-King  (1) ;  App.  D  :  Shorrocks  (43). 
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WORKSHOPS  REGULATION  ACT: 

Baker,  607,  727,  930,  9/0-71;  Kennedy,  1918-25; 
Coles,  2006,  2144;  Mundella,  2316;  Johnson,  3676; 
Johnston,  4125  ;  Landon,  4538  ;  Manton,  4727  ;  Mil- 
ward,  4801  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4866;  Green,  6072;  Wood, 
7125;  Gee,  7311  ;  Thornhill,  7425-7820;  Buxton,  7486; 
Rowlett,  7519 ;  Carver,  7917;  Gripper,  8006  ;  Farrow, 
,9469-73;  Wilkinson,  9843;  Leach,  10,223;  Follows, 
11,000;  Rickards,  12,567-568;  Greening,  13,493;  Raw- 
linson,  13.531 ;  Buller,  14,073;  Mostvn,  14,224-282-283 ; 
Mitchell,  15,597 ;  Wright,  15,867;  Anderson,  17,497- 
498;  Cameron,  18,244-245;  Monsell,  18,622-625; 
Boyle,  18,948-948a. 

App.  C  :  Taylor  (5) ;  Henderson  (8) ;  Chaytor  (20) ; 
Wood  (27) ;  Johnston  (31) ;  Brewer  (32) ;  Blenkinsopp 
(38). 

WORKSHOPS  REGULATION  ACT,  GENERAL  RE- 
SULT  OF: 

Redgrave,  190,  191  ;  Baker,  519,  586-88-89,  600-2, 
618,  1178,  1219;  Kennedy,  1918;  Crawford,  6130; 
Brewer,  6416;  Skey,  6620;  Mundella,  2316  ;  Gripper, 
8005;  KendaU,  8101-6 ;  Oswald,  8331,  8336;  Farrow, 
9485;  Wood,  10,244-245;  Hanson,  10,325-330;  Mit- 
chell, 15,597. 


WORKSHOPS,  DEFINITION  OF: 

Redgrave,  176 ;  Wood,  7155,  7165 ;  Gould,  12,247- 
248, 

WORKSHOPS,  STATISTICS  OF  NUMBERS  OF: 
Sca.ttergood,  5475 ;  Berrington,  8290,  8298 ;  Oswald 
8323;  Meade-King,  8708-13  ;  Farrow,  9479-81 ;  Cramp, 
9631-37;  Gould,  12,209-210-211-213-218;  Godfrey 
13,559-562-563-565 ;  Buller,  14,065 ;  Mostyn,  14  222  - 
Stokes,  14,462-468-573-574;  Cameron,  18,238-243. 

"WRAPPERS  UP": 

Bowling,  4644  ;  Blenkinsopp,  4903 :  Gale,  12,137-138- 
139-142;  Gould,  12,281. 


Y. 

YARN  DYEING: 
Holms,  16,083-95. 
App.  D  :  Bignold  (82), 

YOUNG  PERSONS.    See  AGE  OF,  FOR  FULL  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT. 
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